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PREFACE. 


The  share  of  the  Editor  in  these  Yolumes  can  scarcely  be  regarded  too  slightly. 
The  successive  publications  of  LamVs  works  form  almost  the  only  events  of  his  life 
which  can  be  recorded ;  and  upon  these  criticism  has  been  nearly  exhausted.  Little, 
therefore,  was  necessary  to  accompany  the  Letters,  except  such  tliread  of  narrative 
aa  might  connect  them  together;  and  such  explanations  as  might  render  their 
allusions  generally  understood.  The  reader's  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  which  he 
will  derive  from  these  memorials  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  English  writers 
is  wholly  due  to  his  correspondents,  who  have  kindly  entrusted  the  precious  relics 
to  the  care  of  the  Editor,  and  have  permitted  them  to  be  given  to  the  world ;  and 
to  Mr.  Moxon,  by  whose  interest  and  zeal  they  have  been  chiefly  collected.  He  may 
be  allowed  to  express  his  personal  sense  of  the  honour  which  he  has  received  in  such 
a  trust  from  men,  some  of  whom  are  among  the  greaieid  of  England's  living  authors, 
— to  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Manning,  Barton,  Procter,  Oilman,  Patmore,  Walter 
Wilson,  Held,  Bobinson,  Dyer,  Gary,  Ainsworth,  to  Mr.  Green,  the  executor  of 
Coleridge,  and  to  the  surviving  relatives  of  Hazlitt.  He  is  also  most  grateful  to 
Lamb's  esteemed  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Le  Grice,  for  supplying  an  interesting  piirt  of  his 
history.  Of  the  few  additional  fects  of  Lamb's  history,  the  chief  have  been  supplied 
bj  Mr.  Moxon,  in  whose  welfare  he  took  a  most  affectionate  interest  to  the  close  of  his 
life ;  and  who  has  devoted  some  beautiful  sonnets  to  his  memory. 

The  recentness  of  the  period  of  some  of  the  letters  has  rendered  it  necessary 
to  omit  many  portions  of  them,  in  which  the  humour  and  beauty  are  interwoven 
with  personal  references,  which,  although  wholly  free  from  anything  which,  rightly 
understood,  could  give  pain  to  any  human  being,  touch  on  subjects  too  sacred  foi 
paUic  exposure.  Some  of  the  personal  allusions  which  have  been  retained,  may 
perhaps^  too  free  to  a  stranger ;  but  they  have  been  retained  only  in  cases 

^  2 
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in  which  the  Editor  is  well  afisnred  the  parties  would  be  rather  gratified  than 
displeased  at  seeing  their  names  connected  in  life-like  association  with  one  so  dear 
to  their  memories. 

The  itaHcs  and  the  capitals  are  invariably  those  indicated  by  the  MSS.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  in  the  printed  letters  the  reader  must  lose  the  curious  varieties  of 
writing  with  which  the  originals  abound,  and  which  are  scrupulously  adapted  to  the 
subjects. 

Many  letters  yet  remain  unpublished,  which  will  further  illustrate  the  character 
of  Mr.  Lamb,  but  which  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  time,  when  the  Editor  hopes  to 
do  more  justice  to  his  own  sense  of  the  genius  and  the  excellence  of  his  friend,  than  it 
has  been  possible  for  him  to  accomplish  in  these  volumes. 

T.  K  T. 

Bv«>LL  Squarx,  2Sth  Juntf  1837. 


LETTERS,  &c.  OF  CHAELES  LAMB. 


CHAPTER  L 

[1775  to  1796.] 

I.4)n*B     PASXKTAOX,    SCBOOL-DATK,    AXD  TOVTH,    TO   THS 

covxxKCXimrr  ov  his  cojumpoKDXMCx  with  colb- 


Charlbs  Lamb  was  bom  on  10th  February, 

1775,  in  Crown  Office  Eow,  in  the  Inner 

Temple,   where    he    spent   the  first  seven 

years  of  his  life.     His  parents  were  in  a 

bumble  station,  but  they  were  endued  with 

sentiments  and  with  manners  which  might 

well  become  the  gentlest  blood  ;  and  fortune, 

whicli  had  denied  them  wealth,  enabled  them 

to  befltow  on  their  children  some  of  the 

balmiest  intellectual  advantages  which  wealth 

ever  cooders.    His  father,  Mr.  John  Laiub, 

who   came  up  a  little   boy  from  Lincoln, 

fortunately  both  for  himself  and  his  master, 

entered  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Sidt,  one  of 

the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  widower, 

who,  growing  old  within  its  precincts,  was 

enabled    to  appreciate  and  to  reward  his 

devotedness  and  intelligence  ;  and  to  whom 

I    be  became,  in  the  language  of  his  son,  *'  his 

1  clerk,  his  good  servant,  his  dresser,  his  friend, 
his  flapper,  his  guide,  stop-watch,  auditor, 
treasurer.*'*     Although  contented  with  his 

I        *  Lunb  has  giren  ohanctera  of  his  father  (andcr  the 

I     uine  of  Lorel),  and    of  Mr.  Salt,  In  one  of  the  most 

exqai<(ite  of  all  the  KssayH  of  Elio — '*  The  Old  Benchei-a 

M  the  Inner  Temple."     Of  Lovel,  he  sayn,   "  lie  was 

a  man  of  an  incorrigible  and  losing  honesty.     A  good 

Crilow  vithal,  and  '  utmld  strike.'    In  the  caase  of  the 

<n>pre»€d  he  nerer  considered  inequalities,  or  calculated 

tbc  Bomber  of  his  opponents.     He  once  wrested  a  sword 

<nt  of  the  hand  of  a  man  of  quality  that  had  drawn 

«9oa  him;  and  pommelled  him  severely  with  the  hilt  of 

^   The  swordsman  had  offered  insult  to  a  female — an 

•wasion  npon  which  no  odds  against  him  could  have 

I    ivemted  the  interference  of  Lovel.    He  would  stand 

I    sot  day  bare-headed  to  the  same  person,  modestly  to 


lot,  and  discharging  its  duties  with  the  most 
patient  assiduity,  he  was  not  without  literary 
ambition ;  and  having  written  some  occasional 
verses  to  grace  the  festivities  of  a  benefit 
society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was 
encoui'aged  by  his  brother  members  to  pub- 
lish, in  a  thin  quarto,  "Poetical  Pieces  on 
several  occasions."  This  volume  contains  a 
lively  picture  of  the  life  of  a  lady's  footman 
of  the  last  century ;  the  "  History  of  Joseph," 
told  in  well-measured  heroic  couplets  ;  and  a 
pleasant  piece,  after  the  manner  of  "  Gay's 
Fables,"  entitled  the  *' Sparrow'*  Weddmg," 
which  was  the  author's  favourite,  and  which, 
when  he  fell  into  the  dotage  of  age,  he 
delighted  to  hear  Charles  rcad.t    His  wife 

excuse  his  interference — for  L.  never  forgot  rank,  where 
something  better  was  not  conceruwl.  li.  was  the  liveliest 
little  fellow  breathing ;  had  a  face  as  gay  as  GarrickV, 
whom  he  was  said  greatly  to  resemble  ;  (I  have  a  por- 
trait of  hira  which  confirms  it ;)  possessed  a  fine  turn 
for  humoroa<«  poetry — next  to  Swift  and  Prior ;  moulded 
heads  in  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admiration,  by  the 
dint  of  natural  genius  merely ;.  turned  cribbagcboards 
and  such  small  cabinet  toy^  to  perfection  ;  took  a  hand 
at  quadrillo  or  bowls  with  equal  facility*  ;■  made  punch 
better  than  any  man  of  his  degree  in  England  ;  had  tho 
merriest  quips  and  conceits ;  and  was  altogether  aa 
brimful  of  rogueries  and  inventions  as  you  could  desire, 
lie  was  a  brother  of  the  angle,  moreover ;  and  just  suoh 
a  firee,  hearty,  honest  comi>anion  as  Mr.  Ixaak  Walton 
would  have  chosen  to  go  a  fishing  with." 

t  Tho  following  little  poem,  entitled  *A  Letter  from 
a  Child  to  its  Grandmother,*'  written  by  Mr.  John  Lamb 
for  his  eldest  son,  though  possessiug  no  merit  beyond 
siraplieity  of  expression,  may  show  the  manner  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  discharge  his  parental  duti<iB :— r 

**  Dear  Grandam, 

Pray  to  God  to.bleas 
Tour  grandson  dear,  with  happiness ; 
That,  as  I  do  advance  each  year, 
I  may  be  taught  my  God  to  fear ; 
My  little  ftame  from  passion  free^ 
To  man's  estate  from  infancy ; 
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iras  a  woman  of  appearance  so  matronly  and 
commanding,  that,  according  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  one  of  Lamb's  dearest  schoolmates, 
**  she  might  be  taken  for  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons."  This  excellent  couple  were  blessed 
with  three  children,  John,  Mary,  and  Charles ; 
John  being  twelve  and  Mary  ten  years  older 
than  Charles.  John,  who  is  vividly  described 
in  the  essay  of  Elia  entitled  "My  Kelations," 
under  the  name  of  James  Elia,  rose  to  fill  a 
lucrative  office  in  the  South  Sea  House,  and 
died  a  few  years  ago,  having  to  the  last 
fulfilled  the  affectionate  injimction  of  Charles, 
to  "keep  the  elder  brother  up  in  state." 
Mary  (the  Bridget  of  the  same  essay)  still 
survives,  to  mourn  the  severance  of  a  life- 
long association,  as  free  from  every  alloy  of 
selfishness,  as  remarkable  for  moral  beauty, 
as  this  worid  ever  witnessed  in  brother  and 
sister. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1782,  when  Charles 
Lamb  had  attained  the  age  of  seven,  he  was 
presented  to  the  school  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
by  Timothy  Yeates,  Esq.,  Governor,  as  "  the 
son  of  John  Lamb,  scrivener,  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,"  and  remained  a  scholar  of  that 
noble  establishment  till  he  had  entered  into 
his  fifteenth  year.  Small  of  stature,  delicate 
of  frame,  and  constitutionally  nervous  and 
timid,  he  would  seem  unfitted  to  encouutep 
the  discipline  of  a  school  formed  to  restrain 
some  hundreds  of  lads  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  or  to  fight  his  way  among  them. 
But  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  won  liim 
favour  from  ail ;  and  although  the  antique 
peculiarities  of  the  school  tinged  his  opening 
imagination,  they  did  not  sadden  his  child- 
hood. One  of  his  schoolfellows,  of  whose 
genial  qualities  he  has  made  affectionate 
mention  in  his  "  Recollections  of  Christ's 
Hospital,"  Charles  V.  Le  Grice,  now  of 
Treriefe,  near  Penzance,  has  supplied  me 
with  some  particulars  of  his  school-days,  for 
which  friends  of  a  later  date  will  be  grateful. 
"  Lamb,"  says  Mr.  Le  Grice, "  was  an  amiable 
gentle  boy,  very  sensible  and  keenly  observing, 
indulged  by  his  schoolfellows  and  by  his 

From  vice,  that  turns  a  yoath  aside, 
And  to  have  irisdom  for  my  guide ; 
That  I  may  neither  lie  nor  swear. 
Bat  in  the  path  of  virtue  steer  ; 
My  actions  generous,  firm,  and  Just, 
Be  always  faithftd  to  my  trust ; 
And  thee  the  Lord  will  erer  blen 
Your  grandson  dear, 

JoBX  L 1  the  Leesk" 


master  on  account  of  his  infirmity  of  speed 
His  countenance  was  mild ;  his  oomplexio 
clear  brown,  with  an  expression  which  migli 
lead  you  to  think  that  he  was  of  Jewis 
descent.  His  eyes  were  not  each  of  the  sam 
colour,  one  was  hazel,  the  other  had  spedi 
of  grey  in  the  iris,  mingled  as  we  see  re 
spots  in  the  blood-stone.  Bjs  step  wn 
plantigrade,  which  made  his  walk  slow  an 
peculiar,  adding  to  the  staid  appearance  < 
his  figure.  I  never  heard  his  name  mei 
tioned  without  the  addition  of  Charle 
although,  as  there  was  no  other  boy  of  th 
name  of  Lamb,  the  addition  was  unnecessar} 
but  there  was  an  implied  kindness  in  it,  an 
it  was  a  proof  that  his  gentle  manners  excite 
that  kindness." 

"  His  delicate  frame  and  his  difficulty  < 
utterance,  which  was  increased  by  agitatioi 
unfitted  him  for  joining  in  any  boisteroi 
sport.  The  description  which  he  gives,  i 
his  '  BecoUections  of  Christ's  Hospital,'  < 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  schoolboy,  is 
true  one  in  general,  but  is  more  particular) 
a  delineation  of  himself— the  feelings  wei 
all  in  his  own  heart — the  portrait  was  h 
own :  *  While  others  were  all  fire  and  pla; 
he  stole  along  with  all  the  self-concentratio 
of  a  youDg  monk.'  These  habits  and  feeling 
were  awakened  and  cherished  in  him  I 
peculiar  circumstances :  he  had  been  boi 
and  bred  in  the  Liuer  Temple;  and  h 
parents  continued  to  reside  there  while  I 
was  at  school,  so  that  he  passed  from  doistc 
to  cloister,  and  this  was  all  the  change  h 
young  mind  ever  knew.  On  every  hal 
holiday  (and  there  were  two  in  the  week)  i 
ten  minutes  he  was  in  the  gardens,  on  it 
terrace,  or  at  the  fountain  of  the  Temple 
here  was  his  home,  here  his  recreation ;  an 
the  influence  they  had  on  his  infiEmt  mind 
vividly  shown  in  his  description  of  the  01 
Benchers.  He  says,  '  I  was  bom  and  passe 
the  first  seven  years  of  my  life  in  the  Temple 
he  might  have  added,  that  here  he  passed 
great  portion  of  the  second  seven  years  of  h 
life,  a  portion  which  mixed  itself  with  all  h 
habits  and  enjoyments,  and  gave  a  bias  1 
the  whole.  Here  he  found  a  happy  hom 
affectionate  parents,  and  a  sister  who  watche 
over  him  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  existenc 
(God  be  with  her !)  with  the  tenderest  solio 
tude  ;  and  here  he  had  access  to  the  libi-ai 
of  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  the  Benchers,  to  whoi 
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I  memory  hb  pen  has  given,  in  return  for  this 
ud  greater  favoiUB — I  do  not  tliink  it  extra- 

'  Tagant  to  say — imnortalitj.  To  use  his 
own  laDgoage,  here  he  *  was  tumbled  into  a 

!  ^Ncioas  closet  of  g(  od  old  English  reading, 

i  where  he  browsed  at  will  upon  that  &ir  and 

I  wholesome  pastura^;e.*  He  applied  these 
words  to  his  sister ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 

j  they  *  browsed  *  together ;  they  had  walked 
hiDd  in  hand  from  a  time  *  extending  beyond 

!  the  period  of  their  memory.' " 

When  Lamb  quitted  school,  he  was  in  the 
lower  division  of  the  second  class — ^which  in 
the  IftDgoage  of  the  school  is  termed  **  being 
in  Greek  Form,  but  not  Deputy  Grecian." 

;  He  had  read  Yiigil,  SaUust,  Terence,  selec- 

j  tiona  from  Lucian's  Dialogues,  and  Xenophon ; 

I  tod  had  evinced  considerable  skill  in  the 
oiceties  of  Latin  composition,  both  in  prose 

I  Aod  Terse.  His  dociUty  and  aptitude  for  the 
Attainnient  of  classical  knowledge  would  have 

I  insured  him  an  exhibition ;  but  to  this  the 
uopediment  in  his  speech  proved  an  insu- 
perable obstacle.  The  exl4):>ition8  were  given 
under  the  implied,  if  not  expressed,  condition 
of  entering  into  the  Church ;  the  whole  course 
rf  education  was  preparatory  to  that  end ; 
ukI  therefore  Lamb,  who  was  unfitted  by 
nature  for  the  clerical  profession,  was  not 
^pted  into  the  class  which  led  to  it,  and 
<initted  school  to  pursue  the  uncongenial 
labour  of  the  "desk's  dull  wood."  To  this 
*pparently  hard  lot  he  submitted  with 
eheerfulness,  and  saw  his  schoolfellows  of  his 
•^  standing  depart,  one  after  another,  for 
the  University  without  a  murmur.  This 
^cqniegoence  in  his  different  fortune  must 
^▼e  been  a  hard  trial  for  the  sweetness  of 
*>iB  disposition ;  as  he  always,  in  after  life, 
'•garded  the  ancient  seats  of  learning  with 
the  fiuidness  of  one  who  had  been  hardly 
^^rced  from  them.  He  delighted,  when 
^^  duties  did  not  hinder,  to  pass  his 
^•crtiona  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  indulge 
^  ^  fancied  association  with  them  which 
«  W  BO  beautifully  mirrored  in  his  "  Sonnet 
^tten  at  Cambridge."  •     What    worldly 

^  viB  not  trmin'd  in  academic  tewert, 

^to  thote  learned  streams  I  nothing  owe 

|2|Ueh  o^ioas  from  those  twin  fair  founts  do  flow ; 

**e  bare  been  anything  but  stndions  hours. 

"tetn  I  fanej,  wandering  *rald  thy  towers, 

ayaelf  a  nnrsling,  Gronta,  of  thy  lap  ; 

^7  l>nnr  seems  tightening  with  the  doctor's  cap,. 

^  I  walk  gowned  ;  CeeL  unusual  powera* 


success  can,  indeed,  ever  compensate  for  the 
want  of  timely  nurture  beneath  the  shade  of 
one  of  these  venerable  institutions — ^for  the 
sense  of  antiquity  shading,  not  checking,  tlie 
joyous  impulses  of  opening  manhood — ^for 
the  refinement  and  the  grace  there  interfused 
into  the  long  labour  of  ambitious  study — for 
young  friendships  consecrated  by  the  asso- 
ciations of  long  past  time ;  and  for  liberal 
emulation,  crowned  by  successes  restrained 
from  ungenerous  and  selfish  pride  by  palpable 
symbols  of  the  genius  and  the  learning  of 
ages? 

On  23rd  November,  1789,  Lamb  finally 
quitted  Christ  s  Hospital  for  the  abode  of  his 
parents,  who  still  resided  in  the  Temple.  At 
first  he  was  employed  in  the  South  Sea 
House,  under  his  brother  John ;  but  on  the 
5th  April,  1792,  he  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  accountant's  office  of  the  East  India 
Company.  His  salary,  though  then  small, 
was  a  welcome  addition  to  the  scanty  means 
of  his  parents ;  who  now  were  unable,  by 
their  own  exertions,  to  increase  it,  his  mother 
being  in  ill  health,  which  confined  her  to  her 
bed,  and  his  father  sinking  inta  dotage.  On 
their  comfort,  however,  this^  and  what  waa 
more  precious  to  him,  his  Httle  leisure,  were 
freely  bestowed;  and  his  recreations  were 
confined  to  a  driightM  visit  to  the  two* 
shilling  gallery  of  the  theatre,  in  company 
with  his  sister,  and  an  occasional  supper  with 
some  of  his  schooknateS)  when  in  town,  from 
Cambridge.  On  one  of  these  latter  occasions 
he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Outf,  by  which 
he  was  always  called  among  them ;  but  of 
which  few  of  his  late  friends  heard  till  after 
his  death.  *^  In  the  first  year  of  his  clerk- 
ship,** says  Mr.  Le  Grice,  in  the  communica- 
tion with  which  he  favoured  me,  ''Lamb^ 
spent  the  evening  of  the  6th  November 
with  some  of  his  former  schoolfellows,  who> 
being  amused  with  the  particularly  large  and 
flapping  brim  of  his  round  hat,  pinned  it  up. 
on  the  sides  in  the  form  of  a  cocked-hat. 
Lamb  made  no  alteration  in  it,  but  walked 
home  in  his  usual  sauntering  gait  towarda^ 
the  Temple.  As  he  was  going  down  Ludgate- 

strange  forms  of  logic  clothe  my  admiring  epeech ;. 

Old  Ramus*  ghost  is  busy  at  my  brain ; 

And  my  skull  teems  with  notions  infinite. 

Be  stil^  ye  reeds  of  Camus,  while  I  teach 

Truths  which  transcend  the  searching  aohoolmca'a 

▼ein. 
And  half  had  stagger'd  that  stout  Stagyrlta  I 
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hill,  aoine  gay  young  men,  who  seemed  not  to 
have  passed  the  London  Tavern  without 
resting,  exclaimed,  'The  veritable  OoyI — 
no  man  of  straw ! '  and  with  this  exclamation 
they  took  him  up,  making  a  chair  with  their 
arms,  cjirried  him,  seated  him  on  a  post  in 
St.  PaulV churchyard,  and  there  left  him. 
This  story  Lamb  told  so  seriously,  that  the 
truth  of  it  was  never  doubted.  He  wore 
his  tiiree-coruered  hat  mauy  evenings,  and 
retained  the  name  of  Guy  ever  after.  Like 
Nym,  he  quietly  sympathised  in  tlie  fuu,  and 
seemed  to  say,  'that  was  the  humour  of  it.' 
A  clergyman  of  the  City  lately  wrote  to  mo, 
*  I  have  no  recollection  of  Lamb.  There  wa^* 
a  geutleuian  chilled  Guy,  to  whom  you  ouce 
introiiuced  me,  and  with  whom  I  have  occa- 
sioually  interchanged  nods  for  more  than 
tliirty  years  ;  but  how  is  it  that  I  never  met 
Mr.  Lamb  ?  If  I  was  ever  introduced  to 
him,  I  wonder  that  we  never  came  in  contact 
duriug  my  residence  for  ten  years  in  Edmon- 
ton.* Imagine  this  geutlemau's  surprise 
when  I  iuformed  him  that  his  nods  to  Mr. 
Guy  had  been  constantly  reciprocated  by 
Mr.  Lamb ! " 

Duriug  these  years  LamVs  most  firequent 
companion-  was  James  White,  or  rather, 
Jem  White,  as  he  always  called  him.  Lamb 
always  insisted  thatfor  hearty  joyous  humour, 
tinged  with  Shaksperian  fancy,  Jem  never 
had  an  equal  "  Jem  White  1 "  said  he,  to 
Mr.  Le  Grice,  when  they  met  for  the  last 
time,  after  many  years'  absence,  at  the  Bell 
at  Edmonton,  in  Jime,  1833,  'Hhexe  never 
was  his  like !  We  never  shall  see  such  days 
as  those  in  which  Jem  flourished  !  '*  All 
that  now  remains  of  Jem  is  the  celebration 
of  the  suppers  which  he  gave  the  young 
cliinmey-sweepers  in  the  Elia  of  his  friend, 
and  a  thin  duodecimo  volume,  which  he 
published  in  1796,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Letters  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  a  dedi- 
cation (printed  in  black  letter)  to  Master 
Samuel  Irelaunde,**  which  those  who  knew 
Lamb  at  the  time  believed  to  be  his.  "  Whitens 
Letters,**  said  Lamb,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
about  this  time,  '^  arc  near  publication.  His 
frontispiece  is  a  good  conceit  ;  Sir  John 
learning  to  dance,  to  please  Madame  Page, 
in  dress  of  doublet,  6^.,  from  the  upper  half^ 
and  modem  pantaloons,  with  shoes  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  from  the  lower  hal^  and 
the  whole  work  is  full  of  goodly  quips  and 


rare  fimcies,  'all  deftly  masked  like  hoar- 
antiquity' — much  superior  to  Dr.  Kenrick's 
'Falstaflf's  Wedding.*"  The  work  was 
n^lected,  although  Lamb  exerted  all  tiie 
influence  he  subsequently  acquired  with 
more  popular  writers  to  obtain  for  it  favour-  I 
able  notices,  as  will  be  seen  from  various 
passages  in  his  letters.  He  stuck,  however, 
gallantly  by  his  favourite  prot^6 ;  and  even 
when  he  could  little  afford  to  disburse 
sixpence,  he  made  a  point  of  buying  a  copy 
of  the  book  whenever  he  discovered  one 
amidst  the  refuse  of  a  bookseller's  stall,  and 
would  present  it  to  a  friend  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  convert  He  fgkve  me  one  of  these 
copies  soon  after  I  became  acquainted  with 
him,  stating  that  he  had  purchased  it  in  the 
morning  for  sixpence,  and  assuring  me  I 
should  enjoy  a  rare  treat  in  the  perusal; 
but  if  I  must  confess  the  truth,  the  mask  of 
quaintness  was  so  closely  worn,  that  it 
nearly  concealed  the  humour.  To  Lamb  it 
was,  doubtless,  vivified  by  the  eye  and  voice 
of  his  old  boon  companion,  forming  to  him 
an  undying  commentary ;  without  which  it 
was  comparatively  spiritless.  Alas !  how 
many  even  of  his  own  most  delicate  Cuicies, 
rich  as  they  are  in  feeling  and  in  wisdom, 
will  be  lost  to  those  who  have  not  present 
to  them  the  sweet  broken  accents,  and  the 
half  playful,  half  melancholy  smile  of  the 
writer ! 

But  if  Jem  White  was  the  companion  of 
his  lighter  moods,  the  friend  of  his  serious 
thoughts  was  a  person  of  far  nobler  powers 
— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  the  schoolfellow  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man  ;  and  if  no  particular  intimacy 
liad  been  formed  between  them  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  a  foundation  was  there  laid  for  a 
fnendship  to  which  the  world  is  probably 
indebted  for  all  that  Lamb  has  added  to  its 
sources  of  pleasure.  Junior  to  Coleridge  by 
two  years,  and  far  inferior  to  him  in  all 
scholastic  acquirements,  Lamb  had  listened 
to  the  rich  discourse  of  "  the  inspired  charity- 
boy  "  with  a  wondering  delight,  pure  from  all 
envy,  and,  it  may  be,  enhanced  by  his  sense 
of  his  own  feebleness  and  difficulty  of 
expression.  While  Coleridge  remained  at 
the  University,  they  met  occasionally  on  his 
visits  to  London  ;  and  when  he  quitted  it, 
and  came  to  town,  full  of  mantling  hopcii 
and  glorious   schemes,  Lamb    beciime    his  ' 
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admiring  disciple.  The  scene  of  these  happy 
meetiui;^  was  a  little  public-house,  called  the 
Salutation  and  Cat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sraithfield,  where  they  used  to  sup,  and  I 
ranain  long  after  they  had  ^ heard  the  chimes ; 
at  midnight."  There  they  discoursed  of 
Bowles,  who  was  the  god*  of  Coleridge's 
poetical  idolatry,  and  of  Bums  and  Cowper, 
who,  of  recent  poets,  in  that  season  of  com- 
parative barrenness,  had  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  Lamb.  There  Coleridge  talked  ; 
of  "Fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute," 
to  one  who  desired  "to  find  no  end  "  of  the 
golden  maze  ;  and  there  he  recited  his  early 
poema  with  that  deep  sweetness  of  intonation  ' 
which  sunk  into  the  heart  of  his  hearer.  To  \ 
Umso  meetings  Lamb  was  accustomed  at  all 
periods  of  his  life  to  revert,  as  the  season 
when  his  finer  intellects  were  quickened  into 
action.  Shortly  after  they  had  terminated, 
^th  Coleridge's  departure  from  London,  he 
thus  recalled  them  in  a  letter  :*  "When  I 
wad  in  your  little  volume  your  nineteenth  1 
effusion,  or  what  you  call '  the  Sigh,'  I  think 
I  hear  you  again.  I  imagine  to  myself  the 
little  smoky  room  at  the  Salutation  and  Cat, 
where  we  have  sat  together  through  the 
▼inter  nights  beguiling  the  cares  of  life  with 
Poesy."  This  was  early  in  1796 !  and  in 
1818^  when  dedicating  his  works,  then  first 
collected,  to  his  earliest  friend,  he  thus  spoke 
of  the  sluno  meetings  :  "  Some  of  the  sonnets, 
which  shall  be  carelessly  turned  over  by  the ; 
general  readier,  may  happily  awaken  in  you 
'tmembrances  which  I  should  be  soiTy  should  | 
he  ever  totally  extinct, — the  memory  *of 
"ffluner  days  and  of  delightful  years,*  even 
BO  far  back  as  those  old  suppers  at  our  old 
Inn,— when  life  was  fresh,  and  topics 
^xhauatleis, — and  you  first  kindled  in  me, 
if  not  the  power,  yet  the  love  of  poetry, 
*nd  beauty,  and  kindliness."  And  so  he 
taikea  of  these  uuforgotten  hours  in  that 
*^rt  interval  during  which  death  divided 
them! 

The  warmth  of  Coleridge's  friendship 
supplied  the  quickening  impulse  to  Lamb's 
g«iiiiH ;  but  the  germ  enfolding  all  its  nice 
Peculiarities  lay  ready  for  the  influence,  and 

*  iHiii,  and  other  passages  I  have  intcrworen  with 
"»T  o»B  slender  thread  of  narration,  arc  from  letters 
"^^  I  hare  thougrht  either  too  personal  for  entire 
pBblieation  at  present,  or  not  of  sufficient  interest,  in 
•^parison  with  others,  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
"incf ,  to  which  the  letters  are  limited. 


expanded  into  forms  and  hues  of  its  own. 
LamKs  earliest  poetry  was  not  a  faint 
reflection  of  Coleridge's,  such  as  the  young 
lustre  of  original  genius  may  cast  on  a 
polished  and  sensitive  mind,  to  glow  and 
tremble  for  a  season,  but  was  streaked  ^th 
delicate  yet  distinct  traits,  which  proved  it 
an  emanation  from  within.  There  was, 
indeed,  little  resemblance  between  the  two, 
except  in  the  afiection  which  they  bore 
towards  each  other.  Coleridge's  mind,  not 
laden  as  yet  with  the  spoils  of  all  systems 
and  of  all  times,  glowed  with  the  ardour  of 
uncontrollable  purpose,  and  thirsted  for 
glorious  achievement  and  \miversal  know- 
ledge. The  imagination,  which  afterwards 
struggled  gloriously  but  perhaps  vainly  to 
overmaster  the  stupendous  clouds  of  Cerman 
philosophies,  breaking  them  into  huge  masses, 
and  tinting  them  with  heavenly  hues,  then 
shone  through  the  simple  articles  of  Unitarian 
faith,  the  graceful  architecture  of  Hartley's 
theory,  and  the  well-compacted  chain  by 
which  Priestley  and  Edwards  seemed  to 
bind  all  things  in  necessary  connexion,  as 
through  transparencies  of  thought;  and, 
finding  no  opposition  worthy  of  its  activity 
in  this  poor  foreground  of  the  mind,  opened 
for  itself  a  bright  succession  of  fairy  visions, 
which  it  sought  to  realise  on  earth.  Li  its 
light,  oppression  and  force  seemed  to  vanish 
like  the  phantoms  of  a  feverish  dream ; 
mankind  were  disposed  in  the  picturesque 
groups  of  universal  brotherhood;  and,  in 
far  distance,  the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw  in 
solemn  vision  connected  earth  with  heaven, 
"  and  the  angels  of  God  were  ascending  and 
descending  upon  it."  Lamb  had  no  sympathy 
with  these  radiant  hopes,  except  as  they  were 
part  of  his  friend.  He  clung  to  the  realities 
of  life  ;  to  things  nearest  to  him,  which  the 
force  of  habit  had  made  dear ;  and  caught 
tremblingly  hold  of  the  past.  He  delighted, 
indee<l,  to  hear  Coleridge  talk  of  the  distant 
and  future  ;  to  see  the  palm-trees  wave,  and 
the  pyramids  tower. in  the  long  perspective 
of  his  style  ;  and  to  catch  the  prophetic  notes 
of  a  universal  harmony  trembling  in  his 
voice ;  but  the  pleasure  was  only  that  of 
admiration  unalloyed  by  envy,  and  of  the 
generous  pride  of  friendship.  The  tendency 
of  his  mind  to  detect  the  beautiful  and  good 
in  surrounding  things,  to  nestle  rather  than 
to  roam,  was  cherished  by  all  the  circum- 
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of  his  boyish  daySb  He  had  become 
familiar  with  the  vestiges  of  antiqaity,  both 
in  his  school  and  in  his  home  of  the  Temple ; 
and  these  became  dear  to  him  in  his  serious 
and  affectionate  childhood.  But,  perhaps, 
more  evtm  than  those  external  associations, 
the  situation  of  his  parents,  as  it  was  elevated 
and  graced  hy  their  character,  moulded  his 
young  thoughts  to  the  holy  habit  of  a  liberal 
obedience,  and  unaspiring  self-respect,  which 
led  rather  to  the  onbellishment  of  what  was 
near  than  to  the  creation  of  visionary  forms. 
He  saw  at  home  the  daily  beauty  of  a  cheerful 
submission  to  a  state  bordering  on  the  servile ; 
he  looked  upward  to  his  father's  master,  and 
the  old  Benchers  who  walked  with  him  on 
the  stately  terrace,  with  a  modest  erectness 
of  mind ;  and  he  saw  in  his  own  humble 
home  how  well  the  decencies  of  life  could  be 
maintained  on  slender  means,  by  the  exercise 
of  generous  principle.  Another  circumstance, 
akin  to  these,  tended  also  to  impart  a  tinge  of 
venerableness  to  his  early  musings.  His 
maternal  grandmother  was  for  many  years 
housekeeper  in  the  old  and  wealthy  family  of 
the  Plumers  of  Hertfordshire,  by  whom  she 
was  held  in  true  esteem;  and  his  visits  to  their 
ancient  mansion,  where  he  had  the  free  range 
of  every  apartment,  gallery  and  terraced- walk, 
gave  him  ''a  peep  at  the  contrasting  accidents 
i  of  a  great  fortune,**  and  an  alliance  with  that 
gentility  of  soul,  which  to  appreciate,  is  to 
share.  He  has  beautifiiUy  recorded  his  own 
recollections  of  this  place  in  the  essay  entitled 

"  Blakesmoor  in  H shire,"  in  which  he 

modestly  vindicates  his  claim  to  partake  in 
the  associations  of  ancestiy  not  his  own,  and 
shows  the  true  value  of  high  Imeage  by 
detecting  the  spirit  of  nobleness  which  | 
breathes  around  it,  for  the  enkindling  of 
generous  affections,  not  only  in  those  who 
may  boast  of  its  possession,  but  in  all  who 
can  feel  its  influences. 

While  the  bias  of  the  minds  of  Coleridge 
and  Lamb  thus  essentially  differed,  it  is 
singular  that  their  opinions  on  religion,  and 
on  those  philosophical  questions  which  border 
on  religious  belief  and  receive  their  colour 
from  it,  agreed,  although  probably  derived 
from  various  sources.  Both  were  Unitarians, 
ardent  admirers  of  the  writings  and  character 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  both  believers  in  neces- 
sity, according  to  Priestley*s  exposition,  and 
in  the  inference  which  he  drew  &om  that 


doctrine  respecting  moral  responubility,  and 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  human  race.  The 
adoption  of  this  creed  arose  in  Lamb  from 
the  accident  of  education ;  he  was  brought 
up  to  receive  and  love  it ;  and  attended, 
when  circumstances  permitted,  at  the  chafpel 
at  Hackney,  of  which  Mr.  BcUham,  after- 
wards of  Essex  Street,  was  then  the  minister. 
It  is  remarkable  that  another  of  Lamb's  roost 
intimate  friends,  in  whose  conversation,  next 
to  that  of  Coleridge,  he  most  delighted,  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
at  a  subsequ^it  time,  and  who  came  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  was  educated 
in  the  same  faith.  With  Coleridge,  whose 
early  impressions  were  derived  from  the 
rites  and  services  of  the  Church  oi  England, 
Uuitarianism  was  the  result  of  a  strong 
conviction  ;  so  strong,  that  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  convert,  he  sought  to  win  prose- 
lytes to  his  chosen  creed,  and  purposed  to 
spend  his  days  in  preaching  it.  Neither  of 
these  young  men,  however,  long  continued  to 
profcHS  it.  Lamb,  in  his  maturer  life,  rar^y 
alluded  to  matters  of  religious  doctrine  ;  and 
when  he  did  so,  evince<l  no  sympathy  with 
the  professors  of  his  once-loved  creed. 
Hazlitt  wrote  to  his  father,  who  was  a 
Unitarian  minister  at  Wem,  with  honouring 
affection ;  and  ot  his  dissenting  associates 
with  respect,  but  he  had  obviously  ceased  to 
think  or  feel  with  them ;  and  Coleridge*» 
Eemains  indicate,  what  was  well  known  to 
all  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  conver- 
sation, that  he  not  only  reverted  to  a  belief 
in  the  Trinitarian  mysteries,  but  that  he  waa 
accustomed  to  express  as  much  distaste  for 
Unitarianism,  and  for  the  spirit  of  its  more 
active  advocates,  as  the  benignity  of  his 
nature  would  allow  him  to  feel  for  any 
human  opinion  honestly  cherished.  Perhapa 
this  solitary  approach  to  intolerance  in  the 
imiversality  of  Coleridge's  mind  arose  from 
the  disapproval  with  which  he  might  justly 
regard  his  own  pride  of  understanding,  as 
excited  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  he  had 
adopted.  To  him  there  was  much  of  devo- 
tional thought  to  be  violated,  many  rever- 
ential associations,  intertwined  with  the 
moral  being,  to  be  rent  away  in  the  struggle 
of  the  intellect  to  grasp  the  doctrines  which 
were  alien  to  its  nurture.  But  to  Lamb 
these  formed  the  simple  creed  of  his  child- 
hood ;  and  slender  and  barren  as  they  seem, 
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tothflie  who  are  united  in  religions  sympathy 
vfth  the  great  body  of  their  fellow-<K>nntry- 
Ben,  they  sufficed  for  afiections  which  had 
10  strong  a  tendency  to  find  out  resting-places 
for  themselves  as  his.  Those  who  only  knew 
kim  m  his  latter  days,  and  who  feel  that  if 
erer  the  spirit  of  Christianity  breathed 
tkroogh  a  human  life,  it  breathed  in  his,  will, 
I  Wfertheleas,  trace  Vith  surprise  the  extra- 
ffdmuy  TiTldness  of  impressions  directly 
nligioiis,  and  the  self-jealousy  with  which 
ke  vstched  the  cares  and  distractions  of  the 
woild,  which  might  efface  them,  in  his  first 
lettcfB.  Kin  a  life  ofungenial  toil,  diversified 
with  frequent  sorrow,  the  train  of  these 
aokmn  meditations  was  broken ;  if  he  was 
lad,  in  the  distractionB  and  labours  of  his 
ooam^  to  cleave  more  closely  to  surrounding 
objects  than  those  early  aspirations  promised ; 
i(  in  his  cravings  after  immediate  sympathy, 
lie  rather  sought  to  perpetuate  the  social 
cirde  which  he  charmed,  than  to  expatiate 
in  acenes  of  untried  being ;  his  pious  feelings 
wen  only  diverted,  not  destroyed.  The 
atieam  glided  still,  the  nnder  current  of 
thooght  sometimes  breaking  out  in  sallies 
ihich  strangers  did  not  understand,  but 
ahr&jB  feeding  and  nourishing  the  moat 
eiqoisite  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  the 
iBoet  unobtrusive  proofe  of  self-denying 
bfe. 

While  Lamb  was  enjoying  habits  of  the 
ekiest  intimacy  with  Coleridge  in  London, 
ke  was  introduced  by  him  to  a  young  poet 
wlxae  name  has  often  been  associated  with 
bift-Oharlea  Lloyd — the  son  of  a  wealthy 
banker  at  Birmingham,  who  had  recently 
east  off  the  tranunels  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
«kd,  smitten  with  the  love  of  poetry,  had 
become  a  student  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. There  he  had  been  atti*acted  to 
Oolttklge  by  the  fiiscination  of  his  discourse ; 
and  having  been  admitted  to  his  regard,  was 
introdaeed  by  him  to  Lamb.  Lloyd  was 
endeared  both  to  Lamb  and  Coleridge  by  a 
nry  amiable  disposition  and  a  pensive  cast 
of  thought ;  but  his  intellect  bore  little 
reaembl^ce  to  that  of  either.  He  wrote, 
indeed,  pleasing  verses  and  with  great  facility, 
-^&dlity  fatal  to  excellence  ;  but  his  mind 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fine  power  of 
inal}rns  which  distinguishes  his  '^  London.'* 
and  other  of  his  later  compositions.  In  this 
power  of  discriminating  and  distinguishing 


— carried  to  a  pitch  almost  of  painiulne 
Lloyd  has  scarcely  been  equaUed ;  and  his 
poems,  though  rugged  in  point  of  versification, 
will  be  found  by  those  who  will  read  them 
with  the  calm  attention  they  require,  replete 
with  critical  and  moral  suggestions  of  the 
highest  value.  He  and  Coleridge  were 
devoted  wholly  to  literary  pursuits;  while 
Lamb's  days  were  given  to  accounts,  ^d 
only  at  snatches  of  time  was  he  able  to 
cultivate  the  fiiculty  of  which  the  society 
of  Coleridge  had  made  him  imperfectly 
conscious. 

Lamb's  first  compositions  were  in  verse- 
produced  slowly,  at  long  intervak,  and  with 
self-distrust  which  the  encouragements  of 
Coleridge  could  not  subdue.  With  the 
exception  of  a  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  whose 
acting,  especially  in  the  character  of  Lady 
Bandolph,  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
him,  they  were  exclusively  personal  The 
longest  and  most  elaborate  is  that  beautiful 
piece  of  blank  verse  entitled  "The  Gran- 
dame,"  in  which  he  so  affectionately  celebrates 
the  virtues  of  the  "  antique  world  "  of  the 
aged  housekeeper  of  Mr.  Plumer.  A  youthful 
passion,  which  lasted  only  a  few  months,  and 
which  he  afterwards  attempted  to  regard 
lightly  as  a  folly  past,  inspired  a  few  sonnets 
of  very  delicate  feeling  and  exquisite  music. 
On  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  by  duty  to  repay  to  his  sister 
the  solicitude  with  which  she  had  watched 
over  his  infancy  ; — and  well  indeed  he  per- 
formed it !  To  her,  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  devoted  his  existence  ;  —  seeking 
thenceforth  no  connexion  which  could  inter- 
fere with  her  supremacy  in  his  affections,  or 
impair  his  ability  to  sustain  and  to  comfort 
her. 


CHAPTER  n. 

[1796.] 

LXTTXRS  TO  COLXSIDOS. 


Is  the  year  1 796,  Coleridge,  having  married, 
and  relinquished  his  splendid  dream  of  emi- 
gration, was  resident  at  Bristol ;  and  Lamb, 
who  had  quitted  the  Temple,  and  lived  with 
his  father,  then  sinking  into  dotage,  felt  his 
absence  from  London  bitterly,  and  sought  a 
correspondence  with  him  as,  almost^  his  only 
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comfort  ^In  your  absence,"  he  writes,  in 
one  of  the  earliest  of  his  letters,*  ^  I  feel  a 
stapor  that  makes  me  indifferent  to  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  this  life.  I  sometimes  wish  to 
introduce  a  religious  turn  of  mind  ;  but 
habits  are  strong  things,  and  my  religious 
fervours  are  confined,  alas !  to  some  fleeting 
moments  of  occasional  solitary  devotion.  A 
correspondence  opening  with  you  has  roused 
me  a  little  from  my  lethargy,  and  made  me 
conscious  of  existence.  Indulge  me  in  it !  I 
will  not  be  very  troublesome."  And  again, 
a  few  days  after :  "  You  are  the  only  corre- 
spondeot,  and,  I  might  add,  the  only  friend, 
I  have  in  the  world.  I  go  no-where,  and 
have  no  acquaintance.  Slow  of  speech,  and 
reserved  of  manners,  no  one  seeks  or  cores 
for  my  society,  and  I  am  left  alone.  Cole- 
ridge, I  devoutly  wish  that  Fortune,  which 
has  made  sport  with  you  so  long,  may  play 
one  freak  more,  throw  you  into  London,  or 
some  spot  near  it,  and  there  siiugify  you  for 
life.  *Tia  a  selfish,  but  natural  wish  for  me, 
cast  as  I  am  *  on  life's  wide  plain  friendless.* " 
These  appeals,  it  may  well  be  believed,  were 
not  made  in  vain  to  one  who  delighted  in  the 
lavish  communication  of  the  riches  of  his 
own  mind  even  to  strangei-s ;  but  none  of 
the  letters  of  Coleridge  to  Liimb  have  been 
preserved.  He  had  just  ])ublished  his 
"  Eeligious  Musings,"  and  the  glittering 
enthusiasm  of  its  language  excited  Lamb's 
pious  feelings,  almost  to  a  degree  of  pain. 
"  I  dare  not,"  says  he  of  this  poem,  "  criticise 
iL  I  like  not  to  seUet  any  pai't  where  all 
is  excellent.  I  can  only  admire  and  thank 
you  for  ity  in  the  name  of  a  lover  of  true 
poetry— 

*  Beliere  thou,  O  my  soul, 
Life  is  a  Tision  shadowy  of  truth  ; 
And  vice,  and  ane:uish,  and  the  'vrormy  grave, 
Shapes  of  a  dream.' 

I  thank  you  for  these  lines  in  the  name  of  a 
necessarian."  To  Priestley,  Lamb  repeatedly 
alludes  as  to  the  object  of  their  common 
admiration.  "In  reatling  your  'Religious 
Musings,* "  says  he,  "  I  felt  a  transient  supe- 
riority over  you  :  I  have  seen  Priestley.  I 
love  to  see  his  name  repeated  in  your 
writings; — ^I  love  and  honour  him  almost 


•  These  and  other  pamafres  are  extracted  from  letters 
which  are  either  too  personal  or  not  sufficiently  interesting 
fur  entire  puhlioation. 


profanely."*  Hie  same  fervour  glows  in 
the  sectarian  piety  of  the  fbllowii^  letter 
addressed  to  Coleridge,  when  faoffitiMf^  wiftb 
the  idea  of  a  cottage  life. 


TO  MB.  OOLEBIDOS. 

"Oet.  14^1716. 

'^  Coleridge,  I  feel  myself  much  your  debtor 
for  that  spirit  of  confidence  and  friendship 
which  dictated  your  last  letter.  May  jonr 
soul  find  peace,  at  last  in  your  cottage  lift  1 
I  only  wish  you  were  but  settled.  Do  eim- 
tinue  to  write  to  me.  I  read  your  letten 
with  my  sister,  and  they  give  us  both  abnnd* 
ance  of  delight.  Especially  they  please  w 
two,  when  you  talk  in  a  religious  strain,— 
not  but  we  are  offended  occasionally  with  t 
certain  freedom  of  expreauon,  a  certain  air 
of  mysticism,  more  consonant  to  the  conoeiti 
of  pagan  philosophy,  than  consistent  with 
the  humility  of  genuine  piety.  To  instance 
now  in  your  last  letter — ^you  say,  *  it  is  by 
the  press,  that  God  hath  given  finite  spirite 
both  evil  and  good  (I  suppose  you  mean 
simfly  bad  men  and  good  men)»  a  portion  as 
it  were  of  His  Omnipresence ! '  Now,  h%^ 
as  the  human  intellect  comparatively  will 
soar,  and  wide  as  its  influence,  malign  or 
salutaiT,  can  extend,  is  there  net,  Coleridge^ 
a  distance  between  the  Divine  Mind  and  it^ 
which  makes  such  language  blasphemy  t 
Again,  in  your  first  fine  consolatory  epiatle^ 
you  say,  *you  are  a  temporary  sharer  in 
human  misery,  that  you  may  be  an  eternal 
partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature.'  Wliat  mors^ 
than  this  do  those  men  say,  who  are  for 
exalting  the  man  Christ  Jesus  into  the 
second  person  ot  an  unknown  Triity, — meiv 
whom  you  or  I  scruple  not  to  call  idolaters? 
Man,  full  of  imperfections,  at  best,  and  sub- 
ject to  wants  which  momentarily  remind 
him  of  dependence ;  man,  a  weak  and  igno- 
rant being,  '  servile '  from  his  birth  '  to  all  I 
the  skiey  infiuencee,'  with  eyes  sometimes 
open  to  discern  the  right  path,  but  a  head, 
generally  too  dizzy  to  pursue  it ;  man,  in  the 
pride  of  speculation,  forgetting  his  nature^ 

*  He  probably  refers  to  the  following  lines  in  th* 
Religious  Musings : — 

So  rricstlcy,  their  patriot,  and  saint,  and  sage^ 
Him,  full  of  years,  fi-um  his  loved  luUiva  land, 
Statesmen  blood-Rtaincd,  and  priests  idolatrous, 
DroTe  with  rain  hute.     dim,  pitj-ing;  he  return's. 
And  inuaed  expectant  ou  those  promised  yeans  1 
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•Bcl  hftilmg  in  himself  the  iuture  Grod,  most 
make  the  Migels  hiAglu  Be  not  angry  with 
n^  Coleridge  ;  I  vnah  not  to  cavil ;  I  know 
I  onnot  imtruct  you ;  I  only  wish  to  remind 
yoa  of  that  humility  which  best  becometh 
the  Christian  ch&racter.  God,  in  the  New 
Teitament  {ottr  best  guide,)  is  represented  to 
ug  in  the  kind,  condescending,  amiable, 
finiliar  light  of  a  parent :  and  in  my  poor 
mind  "tit  beet  for  us  so  to  consider  of  him, 
M  Mr  hemeetdy  father,  and  our  best  friend, 
witlMMit  indulging  too  bold  conceptions  of 
\k  nature.  Let  us  learn  to  think  humbly 
of  (NmeWes,  and  rejoice  in  the  appellation 
of  'dear  ehildxte,'  ^  brethren,*  and  '  co-heirs 
vith  Chruit  of  the  promises,"  seeking  to  know 
lofiffther. 

*I  am  not  insensible,  indeed  I  am  not,  of 
the  Tafaie«f  that  first  letter  of  yours,  and  I 
ibD  find  reason  to  thank  you  for  it  again 
and  again  long  after  that  blemish  in  it  is 
fcij^otten.  It  will  be  a  fine  lesson  of  comfort 
tott»  whenever  we  read  it ;  and  read  it  we 
oftetfhall,  Mary  and  I. 

"Aeeept  our  loves  and  best  kind  wishes 
fcr  the  welfiire  of  yourself  and  wife  and  little 
CMi  Nor  let  me  forget  to  wish  you  joy  on 
jvar  l«th-day,  so  lately  past ;  I  thought  you 
hid  been  older.  My  kind  thanks  and  remem- 
ItmieeB  to  Lkiyd. 

"God  love  us  all,  and  may  He  continue  to 
^  the  father  and  the  friend  of  the  whole 
kunnrace! 

*8ada7ETenliig.>* 


"C.Lamr" 


Tlie  next  letter,  commencing  in  a  similar 
itnin,  diverges  to  literary  topics,  and  espe- 
«dly  alludes  to  "  Walton's  Angler,"— a  book 
vhich  Lamb  always  loved  as  it  were  a  living 
fimnd. 

TO  KB.  OOLERIDOE. 

"Oct,28lh,  1796. 

'My  dear  friend,  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
^be  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature  is  a 
pkaee  to  be  met  with  hi  Scripture :  I  am 
^  apprehensive,  lest  we  in  these  latter 
^Ji>  tinctured  (some  of  us  periiaps  pretty 
^B^)  with  mystical  notions  and  the  pride 
tf  m^aphysics,  might  be  apt  to  affix  to  such 
plttiaea  a  meaning,  which  the  primitive  users 
tfthem,  the  aimple  fisher  of  Galilee  for 
>»Unoe,  never  intoided  to  convey.  With 
^  otW  part  of  your  apology  I  am  not 


quite  so  well  satisfied  Ton  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  straining  your  comparing  faculties 
to  bring  together  things  infinitely  distant  and 
unlike ;  the  feeble  narrow-sphered  operations 
of  the  human  intellect ;  and  the  everywhere 
difiused  mind  of  Deity,  the  ]>cerle8s  wisdom 
of  Jehovah.  Even  the  expression  appears  to 
me  inaccurate — ^portion  of  omnipresence — 
omnipresence  is  an  attribute  whose  very 
essence  is  unlimitedness.  How  can  omzii- 
presence  be  affirmed  of  anything  in  part  ? 
But  enough  of  this  spirit  of  disputatiousness. 
liCt  us  attend  to  the  proper  business  of  human 
life,  and  talk  a  little  together  respecting  our 
domestic  concerns.  Do  you  contuiue  to  make 
me  acquainted  with  what  you  are  doing,  and 
how  soon  you  are  likely  to  be  settled  once 
for  alL 
"Have  you  seen  Bowleses  new  poem  on 

*  Hope  ?  *  What  character  does  it  bear  ?  Has 
he  exhausted  his  stores  of  tender  phuntive- 
ness  ?  or  is  he  the  same  in  this  last  as  in  all 
his  former  pieces  ?  The  duties  of  the  day  call 
me  oflf  from  this  pleasant  intercourse  with  my 
friend — so  for  the  present  adieu.  Now  for 
the  truant  borrowing  of  a  few  minuU«  from 
business.  Have  you  met  with  a  new  poem 
called^  the  *  Pursuits  of  Literature  ? '  from 
the  extracts  in  the  *  British  Review*  I  judjj^e 
it  to  be  a  very  humorous  tiling,  in  particular 
I  remember  what  I  thought  a  very  happy 
character  of  Dr.  Darwin's  poetry.  Among  all 
your  quaint  readings  did  you  ever  light  upon 

*  Walton's  Complete  Angler  l '  I  asked  you 
the  question  once  before ;  it  breathes  the 
very  spirit  of  innocence,  purity,  and  simi)licity 
of  heart;  there  are  many  choice  old  verses  inter- 
spersed in  it ;  it  would  sweeten  a  man's  teniptr 
at  any  time  to  read  it ;  it  would  Chri»tLaiii.se 
every  discordant  angry  passion ;  pray  make 
yourself  acquainted  with  it.  Have  you  made  it 
up  with  Southey  yet  ?  Surely  one  of  you  two 
mi^st  have  been  a  very  silly  fellow,  and  the 
other  not  much  better,  to  fall  out  like  boarding 
school  misses ;  kiss,  shake  hands,  and  make 
it  up. 

"  When  will  he  be  delivered  of  his  new 
epic  1  Madoc,  I  think,  is  to  be  the  name  of 
it,  though  that  is  a  name  not  familiar  to  my 
ears.  What  progress  do  you  make  in  your 
hymns  ?  What  *  Review '  are  you  connected 
with  1  if  with  any,  why  do  you  delay  to  notice 
White's  book  1  You  are  justly  ofifendtd  at 
its  profaneness,  but  surely  you  have  under- 
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▼allied  its  wity  or  you  would  have  been  more 
loud  in  its  praises.  Do  not  you  think  that 
in  Slender*8  death  and  madness  there  is  most 
exquisite  humour,  mingled  with  tenderness, 
that  is  irresistible^  truly  Shakspearian  ?  Be 
more  full  in  your  mention  of  it.  Poor  fellow, 
he  has  (very  undeservedly)  lost  by  it,  nor  do 
I  see  that  it  is  likely  ever  to  reimburse  him 
the  chai^  of  printing,  &c.  Give  it  a  lift,  if 
you  can.  I  am  just  now  wondering  whether 
you  will  ever  come  to  town  again,  Coleridge ; 
'tis  among  the  things  I  dare  not  hope,  but 
can*t  help  wishing.  For  myself  I  can  live 
in  the  midst  of  town  luzuiy  and  superfluity, 
and  not  long  for  them,  and  I  can't  see  why 


read  it  again  and  again,  and  it  will  be  a  gi&de 
to  my  future  taste.  PerhapsI  had  estimated 
Southey*s  merits  too  much  by  number,  weighty 
and  measura  I  now  agree  completely  and 
entirely  in  your  opinion  of  the  genius  df 
Southey.  Your  own  image  of  melimoholj  n 
illustrative  of  what  you  teach,  and  in  itself 
masterly.  I  conjecture  it  is  'disbranched* 
from  one  of  your  embryo  '  hymna.*  When 
they  are  mature  of  birth  (were  I  you)  I 
should  print  'em  in  one  separate  volniiM^ 
with  *  Beligious  Musings,'  and  your  part  of 
the '  Joan  of  Arc'  Birds  of  the  same  soaring 
wing  should  hold  on  their  flight  in  company. 
Once  for  all  (and  by  r^ew4ng  the  salject 


Bemember,  you  are  not  in  Arcadia, 
when  you  are  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
they  may  catch  infection  from  the  world 


your  children  might  not  hereafter  do  the  you  will  only  renew  in  me  the  oondemnatkft 

of  Tantalus),  I  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  you  a 
visit  (if  you  are  then  at  Bristol)  some  tKme  in 
th^  latter  end  of  August  or  beginaii^  of 

witiiout  visiting  the  metropolis.    But  you  i  September,  for  a  week  or  fortnight — befbie 

seem  to  have  set  your  heart  upon  this  same     '        "  -      -     - 

cottage  plan,  and  God  prosper  you  in  the 

experiment  1    I  am  at  a  loss  for  more  to 

write  about,  so  'tis  as  well  that  I  am  arrived 

at  the  bottom  of  my  paper. 
"  God  love  you,  Coleridge  !— our  best  loves 

and  tenderest  wishes  await  on  you,  your 

Sara,  and  your  little  one.  «n  L" 


that  time,  office  business  puts  an  absolute 
veto  on  my  coming. 

*And  if  a  sigh  that  speaks  regret  of  happier  timet 

appear, 
A  glimpue  of  joy  that  we  have  met  shall  ahina  and  4rf 
the  tear.' 


Of  the  blank  verses  I  spoke  o^  the  following 

lines  are  the  only  tolerably  complete  ones  I 

have  writ  out  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 

Having  been  encouraged  by  Coleridge  to  and  fifty.    That  I  get  on  so  slowly  you  ma,j 

entertain    the    thought    of    publishing   his  '  fairly  impute  to  want  of  practice  in  compo- 

verses,  he  submitted  the  poem  called ''The  " 

Grandame  "  to  his  Mend,  with  the  following 

letter  :— 

TO  MR.  00LERIDO2. 

**  Monday  night. 
^  Unfurnished  at  present  with  any  sheet- 
filling  subject,  I  shall  continue  my  letter 
gradually  and  journal-wise.  My  second 
thoughts  entirely  coincide  with  your  com- 
ments on  *Joan  of  Axe,*  and  I  can  only 
wonder  at  my  childish  judgment  which  over- 
looked the  1st  book  and  could  prefer  the  dth : 
not  that  I  was  insensible  to  the  soberer 
beauties  of  the  former,  but  the  latter  caught 


sition,  when  I  declare  to  you  that  (the  &V 
verses  which  you  have  seen  excepted)  I  have 
not  writ  fifty  lines  since  I  lefb  schooL  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  my  grand- 
mother (on  whom  the  verses  are  written) 
lived  housekeeper  in  a  family  the  fifty  or 
sixty  last  years  of  her  life — ^that  she  was  a 
woman  of  exemplary  piety  and  goodness^- 
and  for  many  years  before  her  death  was 
terribly  afflicted  with  a  cancer  in  her  breast 
which  she  bore  with  true  Christian  patience. 
You  may  think  that  I  have  not  kept  .enough 
apart  the  ideas  of  her  heavenly  and  her 
earthly  master,  but  recollect  I  have  deaign- 
me  with  its  glare  of  magic, — ^the  former,  how- !  edly  given  in  to  her  own  way  of  feeling — and 
ever,  left  a  more  pleasing  general  recollection  ^  if  she  had  a  failing,  'twas  that  she  respected 
iu  my  mind.    Let  me  add,  the  1st  book  was  |  her  master's  fiuuily  too  much,  not  reverenced 


the  favourite  of  my  sister — and  I  now,  with 
Joan,  often  *  think  on  Domremi  and  the  fields 
of  Arc'  I  must  not  pass  over  without  acknow- 
ledging my  obligations  to  your  full  and  satis- 
factory account  of  personifications.    I  have 


her  Maker  too  little.  The  lines  begin  imper- 
fectly, as  I  may  probably  connect  'em  if  I 
finish  at  all, — ^and  if  I  do,  Biggs  shall  print 
'em,  iu  a  more  economical  way  than  you 
yours,    for   (sonnets    and   ail)    they    won't 
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mike  a  thousand  lines  as  I  propose  com- 
pleting *emy  and  the  substance  must  be 
inre-draim.'* 

The  following  letter,  written  at  intervals, 
win  gire  an  insight  into  Lamb*s  spirit  at  this 
time,  in  its  Hghter  and  gayer  moods.  It 
▼oold  seem  that  his  acquaintance  with 
tlie  old  English  dramatists  had  just  com- 
menced with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Vasunger: — 

TO  XB.  OOLSRIDOS. 

**  Taesday  ereninff. 
•To  your  list  of  illustrative  personifica- 
tkmi,  into  which  a  fine  imagination  enters,  I 
win  take  leave  to  add  the  following  from 
Besmnont  and  Fletcher's  *  Wife  for  a  Month ;' 
^  the  eonduflion  of  a  description  of  a  sea- 
fi^t  ^-'The  game  of  death  was  never  played 
•0  nobly ;  the  meagre  thief  grew  wanton  in 
'  his  mischiefs,  and  his  shrunk  hollow  eyes 
imiled  on  his  ruins.'  There  is  fancy  in  these 
of  s  lower  order,  from  *  Bonduca  ; ' — *  Then 
did  I  see  these  valiant  men  of  Britain,  like 
Wuig  owls  creep  into  tods  of  ivy,  and  hoot 
their  Tears  to  one  another  nightly.'  Not  that 
it  is  a  peraonification  ;  only  it  just  caught 
B?  eje  in  a  little  extract  book  I  keep,  which 
is  foil  of  quotations  from  R  and  F.  in  parti- 
enkr,  in  which  authors  I  can't  help  thinking 
there  is  a  greater  richness  of  poetical  fancy 
than  in  any  one,  Shakspeare  excepted.  Are 
JOB  aoquunted  with  Massinger?  At  a 
hazard  I  will  trouble  you  with  a  passage 
from  a  play  of  his  called  *  A  Very  Woman.' 
The  lines  are  spoken  by  a  lover  (disguised)  to 
his  &ithless  mistress.  You  will  remark  the 
fine  effect  of  the  double  endings.  You  will 
hy  your  ear  distinguish  the  lines,  for  I  write 
\m  aa  prose.  *  Not  far  from  where  my  &ther 
firea^  a  latfy,  a  neighbour  by,  blest  with  as 
great  a  beauty  as  nature  durst  bestow  with- 
08t  wuhing^  dwelt,  and  most  happily,  as  I 
thooght  then,  and  blest  the  house  a  thousand 
times  she  dwiU  in.  This  beauty,  in  the 
Uoaaom  of  my  youth,  when  my  first  fire 
knew  no  adulterate  incenMy  nor  I  no  way  to 
&tter  but  my  fwndness;  in  all  the  bravery 
my  friends  could  show  in^ ,  in  all  the  faith  my 
I  imioeence  could  give  me,  in  the  best  language 
my  true  tongue  could  tell  me,  and  all  the 
broken  nghs  my  rick  heaft  lend  fne,  I  sued 
azid  aenred ;  long  did  I  serve  this  lady,  long 


was  my  travail,  long  my  trade  to  nfin  her; 
with  all  the  duty  of  my  soul  I  served  her.' 

*  Then  she  must  love.'  *  She  did,  but  never 
me:  she  could  not  love  me;  she  would  not 
love,  she  hated, — more,  she  scorned  me  ;  and 
in  so  poor  and  base  a  way  cUnued  me  for  all 
my  sendees,  for  all  my  bounties,  so  bold 
neglects  flung  on  me.'—'  What  out  of  fove, 
and  worthy  love  I  gave  her,  (shame  to  her 
most  imworthy  mind,)  to  fools,  to  gtrla^  to 
fiddlers  and  her  boys  she  flung,  all  in  &daitt 
of  me.'  One  more  passage  strikes  my  eye 
from  R  and  F.'s  ^Palamon  and  Areite.* 
One  of  *em  complains  in  prison :  ^  This  is  aD 
our  world  ;  we  shall  know  nothing  here  but 
one  another ;'  hear  nothing  but  the  clock 
that  tells  us  our  woes ;  the  vine  shall  grow, 
but  we  shall  never  see  it,'  &c — ^Is  not  the 
last  circimistance  exquirite  ?  I  mean  not  to 
lay  myself  open  bjr  saying  they  exceed 
Milton,  and  perhaps  Collins,  in  sublimity. 
But  dont  you  conceive  all  poets  after  Shaks- 
peare yield  to  'em  in  variety  of  genius? 
Massinger  treads  close  on  their  heels ;  but 
you  are  most  probably  as  well  acquainted 
with  his  writings  as  your  humble  servant. 
My  quotations,  in  that  case,  will  only  serve 
to  expose  my  barrenness  of  matter.  Southey 
in  simplicity  and  tenderness,  is  excelled 
decidedly  only,  I  think,  by  Beaumont  and  F. 
in  his  *  Maid's  Tragedy,'  and  some  parts  of 
*Philaster'  in  particular;  and  elsewhere 
occasionally  ;   and  perhaps  by  Cowper  in  bis 

*  Crazy  Kate,'  and  in  parts  of  his  translation ; 
such  as  the  speeches  of  Hecuba  and  Andro- 
mache. I  long  to  know  your  opinion  of  that 
translation.  Tlie  Odyssey  especially  is  surely 
very  Homeric.  What  nobler  than  the  appeai*- 
ance  of  Phoebus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad 
— the  lines  ending  with  'Dread  sounding, 
bounding  on  the  silver  bow  ! ' 

"  I  beg  you  will  give  me  your  opinion  of 
the  translation ;  it  afforded  me  high  pleasure. 
As  curious  a  specimen  of  translation  as  ever 
fell  into  my  hands,  is  a  young  man's  in  our 
office,  of  a  French  novel.  What  in  the 
original  was  literally  '  amiable  delusions  of 
the  fancy,'  he  proposed  to  render  *  the  fair 
frauds  of  the  imagination.'  I  had  much 
trouble  in  licking  the  book  into  any  meaning 
at  alL  Yet  did  the  knave  clear  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  by  subscription  and  selling  the  copy- 
right. Tlcie  book  itself  not  a  week's  work  ! 
To-day's  portion  of  my  joomalising  epistle 
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haa  been  rerj  dull  and  poyerty-stricken.    I 
will  here  end.** 


"Taesday  night 
"  I  have  been  drinking  egg-hot  and  smoking 
Oronooko,  (associated  circumstances,  which 
ever  forcibly  recall  to  my  mind  our  evenings 
and  nights  at  the  Salutation,)  my  eyes  and 
brain  are  heavy  and  asleep,  but  my  heart  is 
awake  ;  and  if  words  came  as  ready  as  ideas, 
and  ideas  as  feelings,  I  could  say  ten  hundred 
kind  things.  Coleridge,  you  know  not  my 
supreme  happiness  at  having  one  on  earth 
(though  counties  separate  us)  whom  I  can 
call  a  friend.  Bemember  you  those  tender 
lines  of  Logan  1 — 

*  Onr  broken  friendships  we  deplore, 
And  lores  of  youth  that  are  no  more ; 
Mo  after  friendships  e*er  can  raise 
Th*  endearments  of  our  early  days. 
And  ne'er  the  heart  such  fondness  proro^ 
As  when  we  first  began  to  lore.' 

^  I  am  wilting  at  random,  and  half-tipsy, 
what  you  may  not  equally  understand,  as  you 
will  be  sober  when  you  read  it;  but  my 
sober  and  my  half-tipsy  hours  you  are  alike 
a  sharer  in.    €rood  night 

'  Then  up  rose  our  bard,  like  a  prophet  in  drink, 
Craigdoroch,  thoult  soar  when  creation  shall  sink.' 

Burns.*' 


"  Thursday. 

^I  am  now  in  high  hopes  to  be  able  to 
visit  you,  if  perfectly  convenient  on  your 
part,  by  the  end  of  next  month — perhaps  the 
last  week  or  fortnight  in  July.  A  change  of 
scene  and  a  change  of  laces  would  do  me 
good,  even  if  that  scene  were  not  to  be 
Bristol,  and  those  faces  Coleridge^s  and  his 
friends*  t  In  the  words  of  Terence,  a  little 
altered, '  Tsedet  me  hujus  quotidiani  mundV 
I  am  heartily  sick  of  the  every-day  scenes  of 
life.  I  shall  half  wish  you  unmarried  (don*t 
show  this  to  Mrs.  C.)  for  one  evening  only, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  smoking  with  you, 
and  drinking  egg-hot  in  some  Uttle  smoky 
room  in  a  pot-house,  for  I  know  not  yet  how 
I  shall  like  you  in  a  deoent  room,  and  looking 
quite  happy.  My  best  love  and  respects  to 
Sara  notwithstanding. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Chables  Lamb." 


A  proposal  by  Coleridge  to  print  I 
poems  with  a  new  edition  of  hia  cm 
association  in  which  Lloyd  was  ultii 
included)  occasioned  reciprocal  comm 
tions  of  each  other's  verses,  and  many 
tions  of  small  alterations  suggestec 
argued  on  both  sides.  I  have  thou 
better  to  omit  much  of  this  verbal  crii 
which,  not  very  interesting  in  itself, 
intelligible  without  a  contemporary  rcf 
to  the  poems  which  are  its  subject.  Th 
letter  was  written  on  hearing  of  Col 
being  afflicted  with  a  painful  disease. 


TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

"  Not.  8th, 

"My  brother,  my  friend, — ^I  am  d 
for  you,  believe  me  I  am ;  not  so  mu 
your  painful,  troublesome  complaint, 
I  trust,  is  only  for  a  time,  as  for 
anxieties  which  brought  it  on,  and  p 
even  now  may  be  nursing  its  malignity 
me,  dearest  of  my  friends,  is  your  m 
peace,  or  has  anything,  yet  unknown 
happened  to  give  you  fr^eh  disquie 
steal  from  you  all  the  pleasant  dre« 
future  rest  ?    Are  you  still  (I  fear  yo 
far  from  being  comfortably  settled  ? 
to  God  it  were  in  my  power  to  coni 
towards  the  bringing  of  you  into  the 
where  you  would  be !    But  you  are  t( 
skilled  in  the  philosophy  of  consolat 
need  my  humble  tribute  of  advice ;  ii 
and  in  sickness,  and  in  all  manner 
appointments,  I  trust  you  have  that 
you  which  shall  speak  peace  to  your 
Make  it,  I  entreat  you,  one  of  your 
comforts,  that  I  feel  for  you,  and  sh: 
your  griefe  with  you.    I  feel  as  if  j 
troubling  you  about  littU  things  ;  now 
going  to  resume  the  subject  of  our  la 
letters,  but  it  may  divert  us    both 
unpleasanter  feelings  to  make  sudi  m 
in  a  manner,  of  importance.  Without  i 
apology,  then,  it  was  not  that  I  <tid  not 
that  I  did  not  in  my  heart  thmk  j 
those  little  pictures  of  your  feeUngt 
you  lately  sent  me,  if  I  negieolod  to  a 
them.    You  may  rememlbdr  joii  'ii 
much  the  same  thingi  btfim  ^ 
same  subject  in  a  ftonar  ^ 
sidered  those  iMt  v 
thooghti  bflMr^ 
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or  Tene)  wack  poetry  must  be  welcome  to 

me.    I  lore  them  aa  I  love  the  Confessions  of 

BonsMaUy  and  for  the  same  reason ;  the  same 

frin¥noiM|  the  same  openness  of  heart,  tlie 

nme  cUadoflore  of  all  the  most  hidden  and 

delicate  affections  of  the  mind :  they  make 

me  prond  to  be  thus  esteemed  worthy  of  the 

place  of  friend-confessor,  brother-confessor,  to 

tman  like  Coleridge.  This  last  is,  I  acknow- 

kdge,  langoage  too  high  for  friendship ;  but 

it  is  also,  I  declare,  too  sincere  for  flattery. 

Now,  to  put  on  stilts,  and  talk  magnificently 

tbont  trifles.    1  condescend,  then,  to  your 

eoQsae],  Coleridge,  and  allow  my  first  sonnet 

{fo/k  to  death  am  I  to  make  mention  of 

my  sonnets,  and  I  blush  to  be  so  taken  up 

vith  them,  indeed  I  do) ;    I   allow   it  to 

nn  thus,  *  Fairy  Land^  &c.  &c.,  as  I  last 

wiotoit 

"The  fragments  I  now  send  you,  I  want 
printed  to  get  rid  of  'em ;  for,  while  they 
idck  bnnvlike  to  my  memory,  they  tempt 
me  to  go  on  with  the  idle  trade  of  versifying, 
whidk  I  long,  most  sincerely  I  speak  it,  I  long 
toleaye  o£^  for  it  is  unprofitable  to  my  soul ; 
I  feel  it  is ;  and  these  questions  about  wordA, 
lod  debates  about  alterations,  take  me  ofl^,  I 
ti  eoDseioua,  from  the  properer  business  of 
j  iy  life.  Take  my  sonnets,  once  fur  all,  and 
\  do  aot  propose  any  re-amendments,  or  men- 
i  tkm  them  again  in  any  shape  to  me,  I  charge 
I  yra.  I  blush  that  my  mind  can  consider 
I  tbem  as  things  of  any  worth.  And,  pray, 
admit  or  reject  these  fragments  as  you  like 
ttdiilike  them,  without  ceremony.  Call 'em 
ikctdies^  fragments,  or  what  you  will,  and 
do  not  entitle  any  of  my  things  love  sonnets, 
ai  I  told  you  to  call  'em ;  'twill  only  make 
&e  look  little  in  my  own  eyes ;  for  it  is  a 
of  which  I  retain  nothiitg;  'twas  a 
oonoeming  which  I  may  say,  in 
the  words  of  Petrarch  (whose  life  is  now 
<pc&  before  me),  '  if  it  drew  me  out  of  some 
viec%  it  also  prevented  the  growth  of  many 
ilrtaaii  filling  me  with  the  love  of  the 
<wmfcB»  raUier  than  the  Creator,  which  is 
I  tti  dentil  of  the  souL'  Thank  God,  the  folly 
B  hn  kit  me  lor  ever ;  not  even  a  review  of 
■  i^ploM  wenta  renews  one  wayward  wish  in 
lu  Mirndiflamai  all  solicitoas  to  trim  'em 
iipptiifAf  it  is  because  they 
Ir  MipaiiniieA  in  £ood  eom- 


TKs  among  the  few  verses  I  ever  wrote,  that 
to  Mary  is  another,  which  profit  me  in  the 
recollection.  €rod  love  her,  and  may  we  two 
never  love  each  other  less ! 

"  These,  Coleridge,  are  the  few  sketches  I 
have  thought  worth  preserving;  how  will 
they  relish  thus  detached  f  Will  yoi^  reject 
all  or  any  of  \hemf  They  are  thine,  do 
whatsoever  thou  listest  with  them.  My  eyes 
ache  with  writing  long  and  late,  and  I  wax 
wondrous  sleepy ;  €k>d  bless  you  and  yours, 
me  and  mine  !    Good  night. 

«C.Lamb. 

"  I  will  keep  my  eyes  open  reluctantly  a 
minute  longer  to  tell  you,  that  I  love  you,  for 
those  simple,  tender,  heart-flowing  lines  with 
which  you  conclude  your  last,  and  in  my  eyes 
best,  sonnet  (so  you  call  'em), 

*  So,  for  the  mother's  take,  the  ehild  wai  dear, 
Azud  dearer  was  the  mother  fbr  the  child.' 

Cultivate  simplicity,  Coleridge  ;  or  rather,  1 
should  say,  banish  elaborateness ;  for  simpli- 
city springs  spontaneous  from  the  heart,  and 
carries  into  day-light  with  it  its  own  modest 
buds,  and  genuine,  sweet,  and  clear  flowers 
of  expression.  I  allow  no  hot-beds  in  the 
gardens  of  Parnassus.  I  am  unwilling  to  go 
to  bed,  and  leave  my  sheet  unfilled  (a  good 
piece  of  night-work  for  an  idle  body  like  me), 
so  will  finish  with  begging  you  to  send  me 
the  earliest  account  of  your  complaint,  its 
progress,  or  (as  I  hope  to  God  you  will  be 
able  to  send  me)  the  tale  of  your  recovery,  or 
at  least  amendment.  My  tenderest  remem- 
brances to  your  Sara, 

"  Once  more  good  night," 


A  wish  to  dedicate  his  portion  of  the 
volume  to  his  sister  gave  occasion  to  the 
following  touching  letter : 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

"Not.  14th,  1796. 
"  Coleridge,  I  love  you  for  dedicating  your 
poetry  to  Bowles:  Gtenius  of  the  sacred 
fountain  of  tears,  it  was  he  who  led  you 
gently  by  the  hand  through  all  this  valley  of 
weepings  thowed  you  the  dark  green  yew 
tree%  lad  ilhe  'wiUow  ahades,  where,  by  the 
m  mi^t  indulge  an  uncom- 
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plaining  mdaneholy,  a  delicions  regret  for 
the  past,  or  weave  fine  viBlons  of  that  awful 
futnrey 

*  When  ftU  the  Tanitiee  of  life's  brief  day 
ObUTion*8  hurrying  hand  hath  swept  away. 
And  all  ita  aorrows,  at  the  awftil  blast 
Of  the  archangel's  tnunp,  are  bat  as  shadows  past* 

^  I  have  another  sort  of  dedication  in  my 
head  for  my  few  things,  which  I  want  to 
know  if  you  approve  o^  and  can  insert.  I 
mean  to  inscribe  them  to  my  sister.  It  will 
be  unexpected,  and  it  will  give  her  pleasure ; 
or  do  you  think  it  will  look  whimsical  at  all  ? 
as  I  have  not  spoke  to  her  about  it,  I  can 
easily  reject  the  idea.  But  there  is  a  mono- 
tony in  the  affections,  which  people  living 
together,  or,  as  we  do  now,  very  frequently 
seeing  each  other,  are  apt  to  give  in  to;  a 
sort  of  indifference  in  the  expression  of  kind- 
ness for  each  other,  which  demands  that  we 
should  sometimes  call  to  our  aid  the  trickery 
of  surprise.  Do  you  publish  with  Lloyd,  or 
without  him  1  in  either  case  my  little  portion 
may  come  last^  and  after  the  fashion  of  orders 
to  a  country  correspondent)  I  will  give  direc- 
tions how  I  should  like  to  have  *em  done. 
The  title-page  to  stand  thus  :^ 

POEMB) 

BT 

CHABLE8  LAMB,  OF  THE  INDIA  HOUSE. 

*  Under  this  title  the  following  motto, 
which,  for  want  of  room,  I  put  over  leaf,  and 
desire  you  to  insert,  whether  you  like  it  or 
no.  May  not  a  gentleman  choose  what  arms, 
mottoes,  or  armorial  bearings  the  herald  will 
give  him  leave,  without  consulting  his  repub- 
lican friend,  who  might  advise  none  ?  May 
not  a  publican  put  up  the  mgn  of  the 
Saracen's  Head,  even  though  his  undisoem- 
ing  neighbour  diould  prefer,  as  more  genteel, 
the  Cat  and  Gridiron  ? 

[Motto.] 

'This  beauty,  in  the  blossom  of  mf  yoath. 
When  my  first  fire  knew  no  adulterate  incense, 
Nor  I  no  way  to  flatter  but  my  fondnees, 
In  the  best  language  my  true  tongue  oonld  tell  me, 
And  all  the  broken  sighs  my  sick  heart  lend  me, 
X  aned  and  aerrad.    Long  did  I  love  this  lady.' 


THE  DEDICATION. 

THx  raw  roLLowxKO  naaOf 
caxATunxs  or  ths  rAKcr  axb  thx  vmxll 
XX  litk's  xoas  TACAirr  xouss, 
noDucBD,  ron  thx  vost  rAXt,  sr 

Um  AXB  ZDUDflSSfe 

▲ax, 

with  AU.  ▲   BKOTHXa'S  rOXDHSSS, 
ncSCUBXD   TO 

MARY  ANNE  LAMB, 

THX  AUTHOX'S  BXST  nUXXm  Aim   8I8TXX, 


''This  is  the  pomp  and  parapheni 
parting,  with  which  I  take  my  leav 
piassion  which  has  reigned  so  royally  (» 
within  me;  thus,  with  ita  trappii 
laureatship,  I  fling  it  off,  pleased  and  si 
with  myself  that  the  weakness  troub 
no  longer.  I  am  wedded,  Coleridge, 
fortunes  of  my  sister  and  my  poor  old 
Oh !  my  friend,  I  think  sometimes,  c 
recall  t^e  days  that  are  past,  whidi 
them  should  I  choose  1  not  those  's 
days,*  not  the  'pleasant  days  of  hop 
'those  wanderings  with  a  hit  hair*d 
which  I  have  so  often  and  so  £» 
regretted,  but  the  days,  Coleridge^ 
mother's  fondness  for  her  schod^bay. 
would  I  give  to  call  her  back  to  earth 
day,  on  my  knees  to  ask  her  pardon 
those  little  asperities  of  temper  whid 
time  to  time,  have  given  her  gentle  s{nri 
and  the  day,  my  friend,  I  trust,  will 
there  will  be  '  time  enough '  for  kind 
of  love,  if  'Heaven's  eternal  year'  b< 
Hereafter,  her  meek  spirit  shall  not  re] 
me.  Oh,  my  friend,  cultivate  the 
feelings  1  and  let  no  man  think  I 
released  from  tiie  kind  'charities  *  of  re 
ship :  these  shall  give  him  peace  at  thi 
these  are  the  best  foundation  for  every  i 
of  benevolence.  I  rejoice  to  hear,  by  < 
channels,  that  you,  my  friend,  are  recc 
with  all  your  relations.  Tis  Uie  most 
and  natural  species  of  love,  and  we  h« 
the  associated  train  of  early  feelings  to 
its  strength  and  perpetuity.  Send  : 
account  of  your  health ;  indeed  I  am  soli 
about  you,    God  love  you  and  yours. 

"CLa: 

The  following,  written  about  this 
alludes  to  some  desponding  ezpreasioi 
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ktter  which  is  lost^  and  which  Coleridge  had 


TO  XB.  OOLXRiDaE. 

"  Dee.  10th,  1796. 

''I  had  pat  my  letter  into  the  poet  rather 
lastily,  not  expecting  to  have  to  acknowledge 
anoiher  from  you  so  soon.  This  morning's 
pnee&t  has  made  me  alive  again :  my  last 
Hint's  epistle  was  childishly  querulous ;  but 
yoa  have  put  a  little  life  into  me,  and  I  will 
tbnk  you  for  your  remembrance  of  me,  while 
my  KDse  of  it  is  yet  warm ;  for  if  I  linger  a 
dijor  two  I  may  use  the  same  phrase  of 
tebiowledgment^  or  similar,  but  the  feeling 
titti  dictates  it  now  will  be  gone.  I  .shall 
md  you  a  capuC  mariuum,  not  a  cor  vivens, 
Thj  Watchman's^  thy  bellman's  verses,  I  do 
ntort  upcm  thee,  thou  libellous  varlet, — ^why 
jvtk  cried  the  houis  yourself  and  who  made 
yon  10  proud!  But  I  submit,  to  show  my 
hmility  most  implicitly  to  youndogmas.  I 
njeet  entirely  the  copy  of  verses  you  reject. 
WHh  regard  to  my  leaving  off  versifying  you 
lisve  said  so  many  pretty  things,  so  many 
be  compliments,  ingeniously  decked  out  in 
(k  garb  of  sincerity,  and  undoubtedly 
tpringiDg  from  a  present  feeling  somewhat 
i%i»iuioerity,  that  you  might  melt  the  most 
UHnuse-ical  soul,— did  you  not  (now  for  a 
Rowland  compliment  for  your  profusion  of 
OUvers),  did  you  not  in  your  very  epistle,  by 
tbe  taiany  pretty  fkncies  and  profusion  of 
bflut  diiplayed  in  it,  dissuade  and  discourage 
BM  from  attempting  anything  after  you.  At 
pnamt  I  have  not  leisure  to  make  verses, 
Bar  anything  approaching  to  a  fondness  for 
the  exercise.  In  the  ignorant  present  time, 
vIm)  can  answer  for  the  future  man  ?  '  At 
Iwen*  perjuries  Jove  laughs* — and  poets 
bifo  sometimes  a  disingenuous  way  of  for- 
nreiring  their  occupation.  This  though  is 
tot  my  case.  Publish  your  Bums  when  and 
bv  yoa  like,  it  will  be  new  to  me, — ^my 
mmory  of  it  is  very  confused,  and  tainted 
vith  unpleasant  associations.  Bums  was  the 
god  of  my  idolatry,  as  Bowles  of  yours.  I 
am  jealous  of  your  fraternising  with  Bowles, 
vken  I  think  you  relish  him  more  than 
Butna^  or  my  <^d  favourite,  Cowper.  But 
you  conciliate  matters  when  you  talk  of  the 
*  divine  chit^^t  *  of  the  latter  :  by  the 
expression,  I  see  you  thoroughly  relish  him. 
I  love  Mra.  Col^dge  for  her  excuses  an 


hundredfold  more  dearly,  than  if  she  heaped 
Mine  upon  line,'  out  Hannah-ing  TTanpfth 
More  ;  and  had  rather  hear  you  sing  '  Did 
a  very  little  baby'  by  your  family  fire-side, 
than  listen  to  you,  when  you  were  repeating 
one  of  Bowles's  sweetest  sonnets,  -in  your 
sweet  manner,  while  we  two  were  indulging 
sympathy,  a  solitary  luxury,  by  the  fire-side 
at  the  Salutation.  Yet  have  I  no  higher 
ideas  of  heaven.  Your  company  was  one 
*  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale  '  —  the 
remembrance  of  it  is  a  blessing  partly,  and 
partly  a  curse.  When  I  can  abstract  myself 
from  things  present,  I  can  enjoy  it  with  a 
freshness  of  relish  ;  but  it  more  constantly 
operates  to  an  \mfavourable  comparison  with 
the  uninteresting  converse  I  always  and  only 
can  partake  in.  Not  a  soul  loves  Bowles 
here ;  scarce  one  has  heard  of  Bums ;  few 
but  laugh  at  me  for  reading  my  Testament, 
— ^they  talk  a  language  I  understand  not,  I 
conceal  sentiments  that  would  be  a  puzzle  to 
them.  I  can  only  converse  with  you  by 
letter,  and  with  the  dead  in  their  books. 
My  sister,  indeed,  is  all  I  can  wish  in  a 
companion  ;  but  our  spirits  are  alike  poorly, 
our  reading  and  knowledge  from  the  self- 
same sources ;  our  communication  with  the 
scenes  of  the  world  alike  narrow  ;  never 
having  kept  separate  company,  or  any  '  com- 
pany' together — never  having  read  separate 
books,  and  few  books  together — ^what  know- 
ledge have  we  to  convey  to  each  other  ?  In 
our  little  range  of  duties  and  connexions, 
how  few  sentiments  can  take  place,  without 
friends,  with  few  books,  with  a  taste  for 
religion,  rather  than  a  strong  religious  habit ! 
We  need  some  support^  some  leading-strings 
to  cheer  and  direct  us ;  you  talk  very  wisely, 
and  be  not  sparing  oiyour  advice.  Continue 
to  remember  us,  and  to  show  us  you  do 
remember  us:  we  will  take  as  lively  an 
interest  in  what  concerns  you  and  yours. 
All  I  can  add  to  your  happiness,  will  be 
sympathy :  you  can  add  to  mine  more;  you 
can  teach  me  wisdom.  I  am  indeed  an 
unreasonable  correspondent ;  but  I  was  un- 
willing to  let  my  last  night's  letter  go  off 
without  this  qualifier :  you  will  perceive  by 
this  my  mind  is  easier,  and  you  will  rejoice. 
I  do  not  expect  or  wish  you  to  write,  till  you 
are  moved  ;  and,  of  course,  shall  not,  till  you 
announce  to  me  that  event,  think  of  writing 
myselfl    Love  to  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  David 
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Hartley,  and  mj  kind  remembrance  to  Llojd 
if  he  IB  with  you.  '^  C.  Lamr 

**  1  will  get  *  Nature  and  Art,' — ^have  not 
seen  it  yet — nor  any  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
works." 


CHAPTER  ni. 


[1797.] 


UtTTXBB  TO   OOLXBIDOS. 


The  volume  which  was  to  combine  the 
early  poetry  of  the  three  friends  was  not 
completed  in  the  year  1796,  and  proceeded 
slowly  through  the  press  in  the  following 
year  ;  Lamb  occasionally  submitting  an 
additional  sonnet,  or  correction  of  one  already 
sent,  to  the  judgment  of  Coleridge,  and  filling 
long  letters  with  minute  suggestions  on 
Coleridge's  share  of  the  work,  and  high,  but 
honest  expressions  of  praise  of  particular 
images  and  thoughts.  The  eulogy  is  only 
interesting  as  indicative  of  the  reverential 
feeling  with  which  Lamb  regarded  the  genius 
of  Coleridge — ^but  one  or  two  specimens  of 
the  gentle  rebuke  which  he  ventured  on, 
when  the  gorgeousness  of  Coleridge's  lan- 
guage seemed  to  oppress  his  sense,  are 
worthy  of  preservation.  Ihe  following 
relates  to  a  line  in  the  noble  Ode  on  the 
Departing  Year,  in  which  Coleridge  had 
written  of 

•*  Th*  etbcretl  multitude, 
WhoM  porple  locks  with  snow-wldte  glories  ihone.** 

"'Purple  locks,  and  snow-white  glories  ;• 
— ^these  are  things  the  muse  talks  about 
when,  to  borrow  H.  Walpole's  witty  phrase, 
she  is  not  finely-frenxied,  only  a  little  light- 
headed, that's  all— 'Purple  locks!'  They 
may  manage  things  differently  in  fiiiryland ; 
but  your  'golden  tresses '  are  to  my  fiincy." 

On  this  remonstrance  Coleridge  changed 
the  "purple"  into  "golden,"  defending  his 
original  epithet;  and  Lamb  thus  gave  up 
the  point : — 

"'Golden  lodes  and  snow-white  glories* 
are  as  incongruous  as  your  former ;  and  if 
the  great  Italian  painters,  of  whom  my  friend 
knows  about  aa  much  as  the  man  in  the 
moon — if  these  great  gentlemen  be  on  your 
side,  I  see  no  hann  in  your  retaining  the 
purple.  The-  glories  that  /  have  observed ; 
to  endrele  the  hea^  md  madonnas  | 


in  those  old  paintings,  have  been  mostly  o 
a  dirty  drab-coloured  yellow — a  dnll  gam 
bogium.  Keep  your  old  line  ;  it  will  exdtt 
a  contused  kind  of  pleasurable  idea  in  th< 
reader's  mind,  not  clear  enough  to  be  callec 
a  conception,  nor  just  enou^  I  think,  i< 
reduce  to  painting.  It  is  a  rich  line,  yoc 
say  ;  and  riches  hide  a  many  firalts."  Anc 
the  word  "  wreathed  "  was  ultimatel} 
adopted,  instead  of  purple  or  gcdden:  bul 
the  snow-white  glories  remain. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  dedication  of  hii 
portion  of  the  volume  to  his  mster,  and  the 
sonnet  which  had  been  sent  to  the  press 
Lamb  urged  on  Coleridge  the  insertion  « 
another,  which  seems  to  have  been  ultimately 
withheld  as  too  poor  in  poetical  merit  foi 
publication.  The  rejected  sonnet,  and  th< 
references  made  to  it  by  the  writer,  have 
an  interest  now  beyond  what  mere  &ney  eaz 
give.  After  various  critical  remarks  on  az 
ode  of  Coleridge,  he  thus  introduced  thf 
subject  >— 

"If  the  fraternal  sentiment  eonvey«d  ii 
the  following  lines  will  atone  for  the  totai 
want  of  anything  like  merit  or  genius  in  it 
I  desire  you  will  print  it  next  after  my  othai 
sonnet  to  my  sister. 

*  Friend  of  my  earliest  years  and  childish  dayi^ 
My  Joys,  my  sorrows,  thou  with  me  hast  shared, 
Companion  dear ;  and  we  alike  hare  fkred. 
Poor  pilgrims  we,  throogh  life's  nneqoal  irayB. 
It  were  unwisely  done,  should  we  reftiae 
To  cheer  oar  path,  as  featly  as  we  may, — 
Our  kmdy  path  to  cheer,  as  traTeUers  vm, 
With  merry  song,  quaint  tale,  or  roundelaj. 
And  ire  will  sometimes  talk  past  troubles  o'er. 
Of  mercies  shown,  and  all  our  ddmees  heal'd 
And  in  his  judgmJents  God  remembering  tovt: 
And  we  will  learn  to  praise  God  erermore^ 
For  those  •*  glad  tidings  of  great  Joy,"  rereal'd 
By  that  sooth  messenger,  sent  firam  abore.^— 1797. 

"This  has  been  a  sad  long  letter  ef 
business,  with  no  room  in  it  for  what  honest 
Bunyan  terms  heart-work.  I  have  just  room 
left  to  congratulate  you  on  your  remoral  to 
Stowey ;  to  wish  success  to  all  your  projects; 
to  '  bid  fair  peace '  be  to  that  house ;  to  send 
my  love  and  best  wishes,  breathed  wannly, 
after  your  dear  Sara,  and  her  little  David 
Hartley.  If  Lloyd  be  with  you,  bid  him 
write  to  me  :  I  feel  to  whom  I  am  obliged 
primarily,  for  two  very  friendly  letters  I 
have  received  already  from  him.    A  dainty 
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nraet  book  that  *  Nature  and  Art'  is. — ^I  am 
it  present  re-re-reading  Prieetley^s  Ezamin- 
ition  of  the  Scotch  Doctors :  how  the  rogue 
■kringi 'em  np  t  three  together !  Ton  have 
BO  doaht  read  that  dear,  strong,  humourous, 
mosfe  entertaining  piece  of  reasoning?  If 
Mti  procure  it,  and  be  exquisitely  amused. 
I  vidi  I  could  get  more  of  Priestley's  works. 
Qui  yon  recommend  me  to  any  more  books, 
my  of  access,  such  as  circulating  shops 
i&id !    Qod  bless  you  and  yours. 

**  Mondaj  moraing,  at  oflBoe." 

"Poor  Maiy  is  veiy  unwell  with  a  sore 
iiurost  and  a  alight  spedes  of  scarlet  fever. 
GodUe«hertoa" 

He  recurs  to  the  subject  in  his  next  letter, 
liiek  is  also  interesting,  as  urging  Coleridge 
to  attempt  some  great  poem  worthy  of  his 


TO  KB.  OOLERIDOX. 

"J«B.10tli,  1797. 

"I  need  not  repeat  my  wiBhes  to  have  my 

Gttle  sonnets  printed  verbatim  my  last  way. 

la  particalar,  I  fear  lest  you  should  prefer 

piinting  my  first  sonnet,  as  you  have  done 

Bove  than  once,  'did  the  wand  of  Merlin 

tin,'  it  looks  so  like  Mr.  Merlin,  the  inge- 

ttioaa  successor  of  the  immortal  Merlin,  now 

living  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  flourish- 

iog  in  magical  reputation,  in  Oxford-street ; 

Hid,  on  my  life,  one  half  who  read  it  would 

vderstand  it  so.    Do  put  'em  forth  finally, 

M I  hare,  in  various  letters,  settied  it ;  for 

fint  a  man's  self  is  to  be  pleased,  and  then 

Ui  friends, — and,   of  course,  the    greater 

Bomber  of  his  friends,  if  they  differ  inter  h, 

^u  taste  may  safely  be  put  to  the  vote.    I 

do  long  to  see  our  names  together ;  not  for 

vioitf's  sake,  and  naughty  pride  of  hesjrt 

tltogether,  for  not  a  living  soul  I  know,  or 

tti  intimate  with,  will  scaroe  read  the  book, 

*^  I  shall  gain  nothing,  quocbdfamam  ;  and 

M  there  is  a  little  vanity  mixes  in  it,  I 

emnot  help  denying. — ^I  am  aware  of  the 

upoetical  east  ofthe  six  last  lines  of  my  last 

SDBDet,  and  think  myself  unwairanted  in 

aiqgg^ing  so  tame  a  thing  into  the  book ; 

only  the  aentiments  of  tiiose  six  lilies  are 

thoroughly  congenial  to  me  in  my  state  of 

luad,  and  I  wish  to  accumulate  perpetuating 

tokens  of  my  affection  to  poor  Mary, — that 

it  has  no  originality  in  its  cast,  nor  anything 


in  the  feelings,  but  what  is  common  and 
natural  to  thousands,  nor  ought  properly  to 
be  called  poetry,  I  see ;  still  it  will  tend  to 
keep  present  to  my  mind  ^  view  of  things 
which  I  ought  to  indulge.  These  six  lines, 
too,  have  not,  to  a  reader,  a  connectedness 
with  the  foregoing.  Omit  it,  if  you  like* — 
What  a  treasure  it  is  to  my  poor,  indolent, 
and  imemployed  mind,  thus  to  lay  hold  on  a 
subject  to  talk  about,  though  'tis  but  a 
sonnet,  and.  that  of  the  lowest  order  1  How 
mournfully  inactive  I  am  1 — 'Tis  night:  good 
night. 

"  My  sister,  I  thank  God,  is  nigh  recovered : 
she  was  seriously  ill.  Do,  in  your  next  letter, 
and  that  right  soon,  ^ve  me  some  satiB£Eu> 
tion  respecting  your  present  situation  at 
Stowey.  Is  it  a  farm  you  have  got?  and 
what  does  your  worship  know  about  farming  ? 

"  Coleridge,  I  want  you  to  write  an  epic 
poem.  Nothing  short  of  it  can  satisfy  the 
vast  capacity  of  true  poetic  genius.  Having 
one  great  end  to  direct  all  your  poetical 
faculties  to,  and  on  which  to  lay  out  your 
hopes,  your  ambition  will  show  you  to  what 
you  are  equal.  By  the  sacred  energies  of 
Milton  !  by  the  dainty,  sweet,  and  soothing 
phantasies  of  honey-tongued  Spenser  I  I 
adjure  you  to  attempt  the  epic.  Or  do  some- 
tiiing  more  ample  than  the  writing  an  occa- 
sional brief  ode  or  jsonnet ;  something  '  to 
make  yourself  for  ever  known, — ^to  make  the 
age  to  come  your  own.'  But  I  prate ;  doubt- 
less you  meditate  something.  When  you  are 
exalted  among  the  lords  of  epic  fiune,  I  shall 
recall  with  pleasure,  and  exultingly,  the  days 
of  your  humility,  when  you  disdained  not  to 
put  forth,  in  tiie  same  volume  with  mine, 
your  'Bdigious  Musings,'  and  that  other 
poem  from  the '  Joan  of  Arc,'  those  promising 
first-fruits  of  high  renown  to  come.  You 
have  learning,  you  have  fancy,  you  have 
enthusiasm,  you  have  strength,  and  ampli- 
tude of  wing  enow  for  flights  like  those  I 
recommend.  In  the  vast  and  unexplored 
regions  of  fairy-land,  there  is  ground  enough 
unfound  and  uncultivated ;  search  there,  and 
realise  your  fiivourite  Suaquehannah  scheme. 
In  all  our  comparisons  of  taste,  I  do  not  know 
i  whether  I  have  ever  heard  your  opinion  of 
I  a  poet,  very  dear  to  me, — ^the  now-out-of- 
fashion  Cowley.  Favour  me  with  your 
judgment  of  him,  and  tell  me  if  his  prose 
essays,  in  particular^  as  well  as  no  incon- 
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siderable  part  of  his  Terse,  be  not  delicious. 
I  prefer  the  graceful  rambling  of  his  essays, 
even  to  the  conrtlj  elegance  and  ease  of 
Addison ;  abstracting  from  this  the  tatter's 

exquisite  humour. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"When  the  little  volume  is  printed,  send 
me  three  or  four,  at  all  events  not  more  than 
six  copies,  and  tell  me  if  I  put  you  to  any 
additional  expense,  by  printing  with  you.  I 
have  no  thought  of  the  kind,  and  in  that 
case  must  reimburse  you.** 

In  the  commencement  of  this  year,  Cole- 
ridge removed  from  Bristol  to  a  cottage  at 
Nether  Stowey,  to  embody  his  favourite 
dream  of  a  cottage  life.  This  change  of  place 
probably  delayed  the  printing  of  the  volume ; 
and  Coleridge,  busy  with  a  thousand  specu- 
lations, became  irregular  in  replying  to  the 
letters  with  writing  which  Lamb  solaced  his 
dreary  hours.  The  following  are  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  only  letters  which 
remain  of  this  year. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

"Jan.  10th,  1797. 
"  Priestley,  whom  I  sin  in  almost  adoring, 
speaks  of  such  a  choice  of  company,  as  tends 
to  keep  up  that  right  bent,  and  firmness,  of 
mind,  which  a  necessary  intercourse  with  the 
world  would  otherwise  warp  and  relax.' 
'  Such  fellowship  is  the  true  balsam  of  life ; 
its  cement  is  infinitely  more  durable  than 
that  of  the  friendships  of  the  world,  and  it 
looks  for  its  pi^per  fhiit,  and  complete  grati- 
fication, to  the  life  beyond  the  grave.*  Is 
there  a  possible  chance  for  such  an  one  as  I 
to  realise  in  this  world  such  friendships  t 
Where  am  I  to  look  for  'em  ?  What  t€«ti- 
monials  shall  I  bring  of  my  being  worthy  of 
such  friendship  ?  Alas  !  the  great  and  good 
go  together  in  separate  herds,  and  leave  such 
as  I  to  lag  far,  far  behind  in  all  intellectual, 
and,  far  more  grievous  to  say,  in  all  moral 
accomplishments.  Coleridge,  I  have  not  one 
truly  elevated  character  among  my  acquaint- 
ance :  not  one  Christian  :  not  one,  but  under- 
values Christianity — singly  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
Wesley  (have  you  read  his  life  ?)  was  he  not 
an  elevated  character)  Wesley  has  said, 
'  Beligion  is  not  a  solitary  thing.*  Alas  !  it 
necessarily  is  so  with  me,  or  next  to  solitary. 
'TIS  true  you  write  to  me.    But  correspond-  i 


enoe  by  letter,  and  personal  intimacy,  are 
very  widely  different.  Do,  do  write  to  me, 
and  do  some  good  to  my  mind,  already  bow 
much  '  warped  and  relaxed '  by  the  world  1 
'TIS  the  conclusion  of  another  evening.  Gk>od 
night.    God  have  us  all  in  his  keeping. 

''  If  you  are  sufilciently  at  leisure^  obligie 
me  with  an  account  of  your  plan  of  life  at 
Stowey — ^your  literary  occupations  and  pros- 
pects— ^in  short,  make  me  acquainted  with 
every  circumstance  which,  as  relating  to  yon, 
can  be  interesting  to  me.  Are  yon  yet  a 
Berkleyan?  Make  me  one.  I  rejoice  in 
being,  speculatively,  a  necessarian.  Would 
to  €rod,  I  were  habitually  a  practical  one  I 
Confirm  me  in  the  faith  of  that  great  and 
glorious  doctrine,  and  keep  me  steady  in  the 
contemplation  of  it.  You  some  time  ^ce 
expressed  an  intention  you  had  of  finiah^tyg 
some  extensive  work  on  the  Evidences  d 
Natural  and  Bevealed  Beligion.  Have  yoa 
let  that  intention  go  ?  Or  are  yon  doing  any- 
thing towards  it  ?  Make  to  yourself  othei 
ten  talents.  My  letter  is  full  of  nothingness. 
I  talk  of  nothing.  But  I  must  talk.  I  love 
to  write  to  you.  I  take  a  pride  in  it.  II 
makes  me  think  less  meanly  of  myseUl  II 
makes  me  think  myself  not  totally  discon- 
nected from  the  better  part  of  mankind.  1 
know  I  am  too  dissatisfied  with  the  beingi 
around  me ;  but  I  cannot  help  occasionally 
exclaiming, '  Woe  is  me,  that  I  am  constrained 
to  dwell  with  Meshech,  and  to  have  mj 
habitation  among  the  tents  of  Kedar.*  I 
know  I  am  noways  better  in  practice  than 
my  neighbours,  but  I  have  a  taste  for  religion, 
an  occasional  earnest  aspiration  after  pcrfeo- 
tion,  which  they  have  not  I  gain  nothing 
by  being  with  such  as  myself— we  encourage 
one  another  In  mediocrity.  I  am  always 
longing  to  be  with  men  more  excellent  than 
myself.  All  this  must  sound  odd  to  you,  bnt 
these  are  my  predominant  feelings,  when  I 
sit  down  to  write  to  you,  and  I  should  pot 
force  upon  my  mind  were  I  to  reject  them. 
Yet  I  rejoice,  and  feel  my  privilege  with 
gratitude,  when  I  have  been  reading  some 
wise  book,  such  as  I  have  just  been  readings 
*  Priestley  on  Philosophical  Necessity,'  in  the 
thought  that  I  enjoy  a  kind  of  communion,  a 
kind  of  friendship  even,  with  the  great  and 
good.  Books  are  to  me  instead  of  frienda. 
I  wish  they  did  not  resemble  the  latter  in 
their  scarceness. 
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'And  how  does  little   David  Hartley? 

^Eequid  in  cuUiquam  mrtutem  f '    Does  his 

mi^ty  name  work  wonders  yet  upon  his 

Ettle  frame  and  opening  mind  ?    I  did  not 

distinctly  understand  yon — ^you  don^t  mean 

to  make  an  actual  ploughman  of  him  ?    Is 

Uoyd  with  you  yet  1    Are  you  intimate  with 

Southey?  What  poems  is  he  about  to  publish? 

-4ke  hath  a  most  prolific  brain,  and  is  indeed 

»  most  sweet  poet.   But  how  can  you  answer 

all  the  Tarious  mass  of  interrogation  I  have 

pot  to  you  in  the  course  of  the  sheet  ?  Write 

back  just  what  you  like,  only  write  some- 

tldng^  however   brie£    I   have   now  nigh 

fiuihed  my  page,  and  got  to  the  end  of 

mother  evening  (Monday  evening),  and  my 

e)r«  an  heavy  and  sleepy,  and  my  brain 

VDsnggestive.     I  have  just   heart  enough 

avake  to  say  good  night  once  more,  and  God 

lore  you,  my  dear  friend ;  God  love  us  alL 

ICuj  bears   an  affectionate  remembrance 

of  you. 

^  Charles  Lai^*' 

A  poem  of  Coleridge^  emulous  of  Southey^ 
'Join  of  Arc,"  which  he  proposed  to  call  Uie 
*Mtid  of  Orleans,**  on  which  Lamb  had 
aide  some  critical  remarks,  produced  the 
ktUDDorouB  recantation  with  which  the  follow- 
ing letter  opens. 

TO  X&.  OOLEBIDOB. 

"Feb.  1301,1797. 

*Yoar  poem  is  altogether  admirable— 
piiti  of  it  are  even  exquisite — in  particular 
}DV  personal  account  of  the  Maid  far  sur- 
piaes  any  thing  of  the  sort  in  Southey.    I 
peraeived  all  its  excellences,  on  a  first  read- 
aft  as   readily   as   now   you   have   been 
lenoTing  a  supposed  film  from  my  eyes.    I 
VM  only  struck  with  certain  faulty  dispro- 
portion,  in  the  matter  and  the  style,  which  I 
itiU  think  I  perceive,  between  these  lines 
and  the  farmer  ones.    I  had  an  end  in  view,  I 
viihed  to  make  you  reject  the  poem,  only  as 
koDg  discordant  with  the  other,  and,  in  Bub- 
ntvience  to  that  end,  it  was  politically  done 
in  me  to  over-pass,  and  make  no  mention  of 
aunt)  which,  could  you  think  me  capable  of 
fmiMking^  might  reasonably  damn  for  ever 
in  your  judgment  all  pretensions,  in  me,  to 
be  critioaL    There — I  will   be  judged  by 
Iby^  whether  I  have  not  made  a  veiy 
hsndeome  recantation.    I  was  in  the  case  of 


a  man,  whose  fiiend  has  asked  him  his 
opinion  of  a  certain  young  lady — ^the  deluded 
wight  gives  judgment  against  her  in  toto — 
don*t  like  her  face,  her  walk,  her  manners  ; 
finds  fault  with  her  eyebrows ;  can  see  no 
wit  in  her ;  his  friend  looks  blank,  he  begins 
to  smell  a  rat — wind  veers  about — he 
acknowledges  her  good  sense,  her  judgment 
in  dress,  a  certain  simplicity  of  manners  and 
honesty  of  heart,  something  too  in  her 
manners  which  gains  upon  you  after  a  short 
acquaintance, — and  then  her  accurate  pro- 
nunciation of  the  French  language,  and  a 
pretty  uncultivated  taste  in  drawing.  The 
reconciled  gentleman  smiles  applause, 
squeezes  him  by  the  hand,  and  hopes  he 
will  do  him  the  honour  of  taking  a  bit  of 

dinner  with  Mrs. and  him, — a  plain 

family  dinner, — some  day  next  week  ;  *  for, 
I  suppose,  you  never  heard  we  were  married. 
I  'm  glad  to  see  you  like  my  wife,  however ; 
you  *11  come  and  see  her,  ha  ? '  Now  am  I 
too  proud  to  retract  entirely?  Yet  I  do 
perceive  I  am  in  some  sort  straitened ;  you 
are  manifestly  wedded  to  this  poem,  and 
what  fancy  has  joined  let  no  man  separate. 
I  turn  me  to  the  Joan  of  Arc,  second  book. 

"  The  solemn  openings  of  it  are  with  sounds, 
which  LL  would  say  *  are  silence  to  the  mind.* 
The  deep  preluding  strains  are  fitted  to 
initiate  the  mind,  with  a  pleasing  awe,  into 
the  sublimest  mysteries  of  theory  concerning 
man*s  nature,  and  his  noblest  destination — 
the  philosophy  of  a  first  caus&— of  subordi- 
nate agents  in  creation,  superior  to  man — 
the  subserviency  of  Pagan  worship  and  Pagan 
£^th  to  the  introduction  of  a  purer  and  more 
perfect  religion,  which  you  so  elegantly 
describe  as  winning,  with  gradual  steps,  her 
difficult  way  northward  from  Betbabra.  After 
all  this  Cometh  Joan,  a  pMicari's  daughter, 
sitting  on  an  ale-house  benchf  and  marking 
the  8wingi7\g8  of  the  signboard,  finding  a  poor 
man,  his  wife  and  six  children,  starved  to 
death  with  cold,  and  thence  roused  into  a 
state  of  mind  proper  to  receive  visions, 
emblematical  of  equality ;  which,  what  the 
devil  Joan  had  to  do  with,  I  don't  know,  or, 
indeed,  with  the  French  and  American  revo- 
lutions, though  that  needs  no  pardon,  it  is 
executed  so  nobly.  After  all,  if  you  perceive 
no  disproportion,  all  argument  is  vain :  I  do 
not  80  much  object  to  parts.  Again,  when 
you  talk  of  building  your  fsune  on  these  lines 
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in  preference  to  the  'iBeligions  Musings,*  I 
cannot  help  conceiying  of  jon,  and  of  the 
author  of  that,  as  two  different  persons,  and 
I  think  jon  a  very  vain  man. 

"  I  have  been  re-reading  yonr  letter ;  much 
of  it  I  could  dispute,  but  with  the  latter  part 
of  it,  in  which  you  compare  the  two  Joans 
with  respect  to  their  predispositions  for 
fanaticism,  I,  toto  corde,  coincide;  only  I 
think  that  Soathey*s  strength  rather  lies  in 
the  description  of  the  emotions  of  the  Maid 
under  the  weight  of  inspiration, — these  (I  see 
no  mighty  difference  between  her  describing 
them  or  you  describing  them),  these  if  you 
only  equal,  the  previous  admirers  of  his 
poem,  as  is  natuial,  will  prefer  his, — ^if  you 
surpass,  prejudice  will  scarcely  allow  it,  and 
I  scarce  think  you  will  suipass,  though  your 
specimen  at  the  conclusion,  I  am  in  earnest, 
I  think  very  nigh  equals  them.  And  in  an 
account  of  a  fiinatic  or  of  a  prophet,  the 
description  of  her  emotions  is  expected  to  be 
most  highly  finished.  By  the  way,  I  spoke 
fur  too  disparagingly  of  your  lines,  and,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  purposely.  I  should  like  you 
to  specify  or  particularise ;  the  story  of  the 
'Tottering  Eld,'  of  'his  eventful  years  all 
come  and  gone,'  is  too  general;  why  not 
make  him  a  soldier,  or  some  character, 
however,  in  which  he  has  been  witness  to 
jfrequency  of  'cruel  wrong  and  strange 
distress!'  I  think  I  should.  When  I 
laughed  at  the  'miserable  man  crawling 
from  beneath  the  coverture,'  I  wonder  I 
did  not  perceive  that  it  was  a  laugh  of 
horror — such  as  I  have  laughed  at  Dante's 
picture  of  the  famished  Ugolino.  Without 
falsehood,  I  perceive  an  hundred  beauties  in 
your  narrative.  Yet  I  wonder  you  do  not 
perceive  something  out-of-the-way,  something 
unsimple  and  artificial,  in  the  expression 
'voiced  a  sad  tale.*  I  hate  made-dishes  at 
the  muses'  banquet.  I  believe  I  was  wrong 
in  most  of  my  other  objections.  But  siirely 
'  hailed  him  immortal,'  adds  nothing  to  the 
terror  of  the  man's  death,  which  it  was  your 
business  to  heighten,  not  diminish  by  a 
phrase,  which  takes  away  all  terror  ftom  it. 
I  Uke  that  line, '  They  closed  their  eyes  in 
sleep,  nor  knew  'twas  death.'  Indeed  there 
is  scarce  a  line  I  do  not  like.  *  Turbid 
ecstacy'  is  surely  not  so  good  as  what  you 
had  written,  'troublous.'  Turbid  rather 
suits  the  muddy  kind  of  inspiration  which 


Ix>ndon  porter  confers.  The  verrifieation  is^ 
throughout,  to  my  ears  unexceptionable, 
with  no  disparagement  to  the  measure  of  the 
*  Beligious  Musings,'  which  is  exactly  fitted 
to  the  thoughts. 

"  You  were  building  your  house  <m  a  rock, 
when  you  rested  your  fame  on  that  poem.  I 
can  scarce  bring  myself  to  believe,  ^at  I  am 
admitted  to  a  familiar  correspondence,  and 
all  the  licence  of  friendship,  with  a  man  who 
writes  blank  verse  like  Milton.  Now,  thk 
is  delicate  flattery,  indirect  flattery.  Qo  on 
with  your  '  Maid  of  Orleans,*  and  be  content 
to  be  second  to  yourself.  I  shall  become  a 
convert  to  it,  when  'tis  finished. 

"This  afternoon  I  attend  the  funeral  of  my 
poor  old  aunt,  who  died  on  Thursday.  I  own 
I  am  thankful  that  the  good  creature  has 
ended  all  her  days  of  suffering  and  infirmity. 
She  was  to  me  the  '  cherisher  of  infancy,'  and 
one  must  fall  on  those  occasions  into  refleo- 
tions,  which  it  would  be  oommon-plaoe  to 
enumerate,  concerning  death, '  of  chance  and 
chauge,  and  fate  in  human  life.'  Good  God, 
who  could  have  foreseen  all  this  but  four 
months  back  !  I  had  reckoned,  in  particular, 
on  my  aunt's  living  many  y^ars ;  she  was  a 
very  hearty  old  woman.  But  she  was  a  mero 
skeleton  before  she  died,  looked  more  like  » 
corpse  that  had  lain  weeks  in  the  grave, 
than  one  fresh  dead.  'Truly  the  light  is 
sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes 
to  behold  the  sun ;  but  let  a  man  live  many 
days  and  rejoice  in  them  all,  yet  let  him 
remember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they 
shall  be  many.'  Coleridge,  why  are  we  to 
live  on  after  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
existence  are  gone,  when  all  the  life  of  life  is 
fled,  as  poor  Bums  expresses  it  ?  Tell  Lloyd 
I  have  had  thoughts  of  turning  Quaker,  imd 
have  been  reading,  or  am  rather  just  begin- 
ning to  read,  a  most  capital  book,  good 
thoughts  in  good  language,  William  Penn's 
'  No  Cross,  no  Crown,'  I  like  it  immensely. 
Unluckily  I  went  to  one  of  his  meetings^ 
tell  him,  in  St.  John-street,  yesterday,  and 
saw  a  man  under  all  the  agitations  and 
workings  of  a  fanatic,  who  believed  himself 
under  the  influence  of  some  'inevitable 
presence.'  This  cured  me  of  Quakerism ; 
I  love  it  in  the  books  of  Penn  and  Woolman, 
but  I  detest  the  vanity  of  a  man  thinking  he 
speaks  by  the  Spirit,  when  what  he  says  an 
ordinary  man  might  say  without  all  that 
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qiiaking  and  trembling.    In  the  midst  of  his 
inspiration,  and  the  effects  of  it  were  most 
noisy,  was  handed  into  the  midst  of  the 
meeting  a  most  terrible  blackguard  Wapping 
sailor ;  the  poor  man,  I  believe,  had  rather 
have  been  in  the  hottest  part  of  an  engage- 
ment^ for  the  congregation  of  broad-brims, 
together  with  the  ravings  of  the  prophet,  were 
too  mneh  for  his  gravity,  though  I  saw  even 
Uhaddelicaqy  enough,  not  to  laugh  out.  And 
the  inspired  gentleman,  though  his  manner 
VIS  so  supernatural,  yet  neither  talked  nor 
pioleswd  to  talk  anything  more  than  good 
lober  sense,  common  morality,  with  now  and 
tlien  a  declaiation  of  not  speaking  from 
biafNlfl    Among  other  things,  looking  back 
to  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  he  told  the 
nesting  what  a  graceless  young  dog  he  had 
been,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  agood  share  of 
vit:  reader,  if  thou  hadst  se^i  the  gentle- 
ttm,tfaon  wonldst  have  sworn  that  it  must 
indeed  have  been  many  years  ago,  for  his 
nwfol  physiognomy  would  have  scared  away 
the  playful  goddess  from  the  meeting,  where 
he  presided,  for  ever.    A  wit !  a  wit !  what 
eoold  he  mean  ?    Lloyd,  it  minded  me  of 
Mland  in  the  Bivals,  <  Am  I  full  of  wit 
lad  humour  1  No,  indeed  you  are  not    Am 
I  the  life  and  soul  of  every  company  I  come 
iatot    No,  it  cannot  be  said  you  are.'    That 
heid-(aeed  gentleman,  a  wit !    Why,  nature 
note  on  his  fanatic  forehead  fifty  years  ago, 
'Wil  never  comes,  that  comes  to  all.*    I 
eboold  be  as  scandalised  at  a  bon  mot  issuing 
from  his  oracle-looking  mouth,  as  to  see  Cato 
go  down  a  country-dance.    God  love  you  alL 
Yoa  are  very  good  to  submit  to  be  pleased 
vith  reading  my  nothings.  'Tis  the  privilege 
of  fiiendship  to  talk  nonsense,  and  to  have 
her  noQiense  respected — ^Tours  ever, 

"CLamb." 


TO  XR.  OOLSRIDOE. 

"April  7th,  1797. 

*ToQr  last  letter  was  dated  the  10th 
ffbnuy ;  in  it  you  promised  to  write  again 
the  next  day.  At  least,  I  did  not  expect  so 
leag;  so  unfnend-like  a  silence.  There  was 
a  tone,  CoL,  when  a  remissness  of  this  sort  in 
a  dear  friend  would  have  lain  very  heavy  on 
■J  mind,  but  latterly  I  have  been  too  familiar 
vith  neglect  to  feel  much  from  the  semblance 
of  iL    Yet^  to  suspect  one's  self  overlooked, 


and  in  the  way  to  oblivion,  is  a  feeling  rather 
humbling  ;  perhaps,  as  tending  to  self-mor- 
tification, not  unfavourable  to  the  spiritual 
state.  Still,  as  you  meant  to  confer  no  benefit 
on  the  soul  of  your  friend,  you  do  not  stand 
quite  clear  from  the  imputation  of  unkindli* 
ness  (a  word,  by  which  I  mean  the  diminutive 
of  unkindness).  And  then  David  Hartley 
was  unwell ;  and  how  is  the  small  philosopher, 
the  minute  philosopher  ?  and  David's  motiier  1 
Coleridge,  I, am  not  trifling^  nor  are  these 
matter-of-fiict  questions  only.  You  are  all 
very  dear  and  precious  to  me ;  do  what  you 
wUl,  Ck)L,  you  may  hurt  me  and  vex  me  by 
your  silence,  but  you  cannot  estrange  my 
heart  from  you  alL  I  cannot  scatter  friend- 
ships like  chuck-farthings,  nor  let  them  drop 
from  mine  hand  like  hour-glass  sand.  I  have 
but  two  or  three  people  in  the  world  to  whom 
I  am  mure  than  indifferent,  and  I  can't  afford 
to  whistle  them  off  to  the  winds. 

'^My  sister  has  recovered  from  her  illness. 
May  that  merciful  Grod  make  tender  my 
heart,  and  make  me  as  thankful,  as  in  my 
distress  I  was  earnest,  in  my  prayers.  Con- 
gratulate me  on  an  ever-present  and  never- 
alienable  friend  like  her.  And  do,  do  insert, 
if  you  have  not  losty  my  dedication.  It  will 
have  lost  half  its  value  by  coming  so  late.  If 
you  really  are  going  on  with  that  volume^  I 
shall  be  enabled  in  a  day  or  two  to  send  you 
a  short  poem  to  insei^t.  Now,  do  answer 
this.  Friendship,  and  acts  of  friendship, 
should  be  reciprocal,  and  free  as  the  air ;  a 
friend  should  never  be  reduced  to  beg  an 
alms  of  his  fellow.  Yet  I  will  beg  an  alms ; 
I  entreat  you  to  write,  and  tell  me  all  about 
poor  Lloyd,  and  all  of  you.  God  love  and 
preserve  you  alL  "  C.  Lamb." 


TO  MB.  OOLERIDOE. 

"June  18th,  1797. 
''I  stared  with  wild  wonderment  to  see 
thy  well-known  hand  again.  It  revived 
many  a  pleasing  recollection  of  an  epbtolary 
intercourse,  of  late  strangely  suspended,  once 
the  pride  of  my  life.  Before  I  even  opened 
thy  letter,  I  figured  to  myself  a  sort  of 
complacency  which  my  little  hoard  at  home 
would  feel  at  receiving  the  new-comer  into 
the  little  drawer  where  I  keep  my  treasures  of 
this  kind.  Yon  have  done  well  in  writing  to 
me.  The  little  room  (was  it  not  a  little  one?) 
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at  the  Salatation  was  already  in  the  way  of 
becoming  a  fJEkding  idea !  it  had  begun  to  be 
elassed  in  my  memory  with  those '  wanderings 
with  a  fair  hairVl  maid,*  in  the  recoUection 
of  which  I  feel  I  have  no  property.  You 
press  me,  very  kindJy  do  yon  press  me,  to 
come  to  Stowey ;  obstacles,  strong  as  death, 
prevent  me  at  present ;  maybe  I  maybe  able 
to  come  before  the  year  is  out ;  believe  me, 
I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  I  dread 
naming  a  probable  time.  It  depends  on  fifty 
things,  besides  the  expense,  which  is  not 
nothing.  As  to  Richardson,  caprice  may 
grant  what  caprice  only  refnsed,  and  it  is  no 
more  hardship,  righdy  considered,  to  be 
dependent  on  him  for  pleasure,  than  to  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  the  rain  and  sunshine  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  holiday :  in  either  case 
we  are  not  to  look  for  a  suspension  of  the 
Liws  of  nature.  '  Grill  will  be  grilL'  Vide 
Spenser. 

^  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  compromise 
you  make  with  me  for  printing  Lloyd^s 
poems  first;  but  there  is  in  nature,  I  fear, 
too  many  tendencies  to  envy  and  jealousy 
not  to  justify  you  in  your  apology.  Yet, 
if  any  one  is  welcome  to  pre-eminence 
from  me,  it  is  Lloyd,  for  he  would  be  the 
last  to  desire  it.  So  pray,  let  his  name 
Hnifftmdy  precede  mine,  for  it  would  be 
treating  me  like  a  child  to  suppose  it  could 
give  me  pain.  Yet,  alas !  I  am  not  insus- 
ceptible of  the  bad  passions.  Thank  Qod, 
I  have  the  ingenuousness  to  be  ashamed  of 
them.  I  am  deaiiy  fond  of  Charles  Lloyd  ; 
he  is  all  goodness,  and  I  have  too  much  of 
the  world  in  my  composition  to  feel  myself 
thoroughly  deserving  of  his  friendship. 

*' Lloyd  tells  me  that  Sheridan  put  you 
upon  writing  your  tragedy.  I  hope  you  are 
only  Coleridgeizing  when  you  talk  of  finishing 
it  in  a  few  days.  Shakspeare  was  a  more 
modest  man,  but  you  best  know  your  own 
power. 

^  Of  my  last  poem  you  speak  slightingly  ; 
surely  the  longer  stanzas  were  jHretty  toler- 
able ;  at  least  there  was  one  good  line  in  it, 

*  Thlek-Aadfd  treat,  with  dark  green  leaf  rich  dad.* 

''To  adopt  your  own  expression,  I  call 
this  a  'rich'  line,  a  fine  full  line.  And  some 
others  I  thought  even  beautifuL  Believe  me, 
my  little  gentleman  will  feel  some  repugnance 


at  riding  behind  in  the  basket,  though,  I 
confess,  in  pretty  good  company.  Your 
picture  of  idiocy,  with  the  sugar-loaf  head, 
is  exquisite  ;  but  are  you  not  too  severe  npon 
our  more  favoured  brethren  in  fatuity  1  I 
send  you  a  trifling  letter ;  but  you  hav9 
only  to  think  thai  I  have  been  skimming  th« 
superficies  of  my  mind,  and  found  it  only 
froth.  Now,  do  write  again;  yon  cannot 
believe  how  I  long  and  love  always  to  hear 
about  you.    Yours,  most  affectionately, 

^Charubb  Lamb.** 


TO  MR.  OOLKBIDOB. 

«*JiueS4th,17S7. 
'^  Did  you  seize  the  grand  opportunity  of 
seeing  Kosciusko  while  he  was  at  Bristol  t 
I  never  saw  a  hero ;  I  wonder  how  they 
look.  I  have  been  reading  a  most  curious 
romance-like  work,  called  the  Life  of  John 
Buncle,  Esq.  Tis  very  interesting,  and  la 
extraordinary  compound  of  all  manner  ol 
subjects,  from  the  depth  of  the  ludicrous  to 
the  heights  of  sublime  religious  truth,  lliezt 
is  much  abstruse  science  in  it  above  my  cat^ 
and  an  infinite  fund  of  pleasantly.  John 
Buncle  is  a  famous  fine  man,  formed  in 
nature's  most  eccentric  hour.  I  am  ashamed 
of  what  I  write.  But  I  have  no  topie  to 
talk  o£  I  see  nobody ;  and  sit,  and  read,  or 
walk  alone,  and  hear  nothing.  I  am  quite 
lost  to  conversation  from  disuse ;  and  out  of 
the  sphere  of  my  little  family,  who,  I  am 
thankful,  are  dearer  and  dearer  to  me  every 
day,  I  see  no  face  that  brightens  up  at  my 
approach.  My  friends  are  at  a  distance 
(meaning  Krmingham  and  Stowey) ;  woridly 
hopes  are  at  a  low  ebb  with  me,  and  un- 
worldly thoughts  are  not  yet  familiarised  to 
me,  though  I  occasionally  indulge  in  them. 
Still  I  feel  a  calm  not  unlike  content.  I 
fear  it  is  sometimes  more  akin  to  phyeloil 
stupidity  than  to  a  heaven-flowing  serenity 
and  peace.  What  right  have  I  to  obtrude 
all  this  upon  you  f  and  what  is  such  a  lettei 
to  you  1  and  if  I  come  to  Stowey,  whit 
conversation  can  I  furnish  to  compensate  my 
firiend  for  those  stores  of  knowledge  and  of 
fancy ;  those  delightful  treasures  of  wisdom, 
which,  I  know,  he  will  open  to  me  f  But  it 
is  better  to  give  than  to  receive  ;  and  I  was 
a  very  patient  hearer,  and  docile  scholar,  in 
our  winter  evening  meetings  at  Mr.  May 'a; 
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WM  I  not,  CoLt     What  I  have  owed  to 
thee,  mj  heart  can  ne*er  forget. 
•  God  love  you  and  jours.  *  C.  L." 

At  length  the  mnall  volume  containing  the 
poems  of  Coleridge,  Lloyd,  and  Lamb,  was 
published  by  Mr.  Cottle  at  Bristol.  It  excited 
little  attention  ;  but  Lamb  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  dedication  to  his  sister  printed 
m  good  set  foim,  after  his  own  fiishion,  and 
of  witnessing  the  delight  and  pride  with 
vbieh  she  received  it     This  little  book, 
Mw  very  scarce,  had  the  following  motto 
expre»ive  of  Coleridge's  feeling  towards  his 
UBociates: — Duplex  nobis  vinculum^  et  ami- 
6iim  H  iimUium  junctarumque  Canumarum  ; 
fK^fOinemnequemars  solvat,  neque  temporis 
hiqinquiia*.     LamVs   share  of  the  work 
eoiMsts  of  eight  sonnets ;  four  short  frag- 
ments of  blank  verse,  of  which  the  Grandame 
faithe  principal ;  a  poem,  called  the  Tomb  of 
Bosglas ;  some  verses  to  Charles  Lloyd ;  and 
»Tnon  of  Bepentance  ;  which  are  all  pub- 
luhed  in  the  last  edition  of  his  poetical 
voriO)  except  one  of  the  sonnets,  which  was 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the  Tomb 
of  Douglas,  which  was  justly  omitted  as 
eoiuauMirplace  and  vapid.    They  only  occupy 
twenty-eight  duodecimo  pages,  within  which 
ipeoe  was  comprised  all  that  Lamb  at  this 
time  had  written  which  he  deemed  worth 
pnanving. 

The  following  letter  from  Lamb  to  Cole- 
ridge seems  to  have  been  written  on  receiving 
the  first  copy  of  the  work. 

TO  HB.  OOLKRIDOB. 

«*Deo.  lOtb,  1797. 

'I  sm  Sony  I  cannot  now  relish  your 
poetiesl  present  so  thoroughly  as  I  feel  it 
dcMrves  ;  but  I  do  not  the  less  thank  Lloyd 
ad  you  for  it. 

'  Before  I  offer,  what  alone  I  have  to  offer, 
ft  lew  obvious  remarks,  on  the  poems  you 
MBt  me,  I  can  but  notice  the  odd  coincidence 
of  two  young  men,  in  one  age,  carolling  their 
gnmdmothers.  Love,  what  L.  calls  the 
'feverish  and  romantic  tie,*  hath  too  long 
donineered  over  all  the  charities  of  home  : 
the  dear  domes^  ties  of  father,  brother, 
hatband.  The  amiable  and  benevolent 
Cowper  has  a  beautiful  passage  in  his  *  Task,* 
natural  and  painful  reflections  on  his 


deceased  parents :  and  Hayley*8  sweet  lines 
to  his  mother  are  notoriously  the  best  things 
he  ever  wrote.    Cowper*s  lines,  some  of  them 


*  How  glsdly  wonid  fhe  man  reosll  to  life 
The  boy's  neglected  sire ;  a  mother,  too  ! 
That  softer  name,  perhaps  more  gladly  still, 
Might  he  demand  thein  at  the  gates  of  death.' 


"  I  cannot  but  smile  to  see  my  granny  so 
gaily  decked  forth :  though,  I  think,  whoever 
altered  *  thy  *  praises  to  *  her  *  praises — *  thy ' 
honoured  memory  to  *  her  *  honoured  memory, 
did  wrong — ^they  best  exprest  my  feelings. 
There  is  a  pensive  state  of  recollection,  in 
which  the  mind  is  disposed  to  apostrophise 
the  departed  objects  of  its  attachment ;  and, 
breaking  loose  from  grammatical  precision, 
changes  from  the  first  to  the  third,  and  from 
the  third  to  the  first  person,  just  as  the  random 
fancy  or  the  feeling  directa  Among  Lloyd's 
sonnets,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  11th,  are 
eminently  beautiful.  I  think  him  too  lavish 
of  his  expletives ;  the  <ilo*s  and  dicTs,  when 
they  occur  too  often,  bring  a  quaintness  with 
them  along  with  their  simplicity,  or  rather 
air  of  antiquity,  which  the  patrons  of  them 
seem  desirous  of  conveying. 

**  Another  time,  I  may  notice  more  particu- 
larly Lloyd's,  Southey's,  Dermody's  Sonnets. 
I  shrink  from  them  now:  my  teasing  lot 
makes  me  too  confused  for  a  clear  judgment 
of  things,  too  selfish  for  sympathy ;  and  these 
ill-digested,  meaningless  remarks,  I  have 
imposed  on  myself  as  a  task,  to  lull  reflection, 
as  well  as  to  show  you  I  did  not  neglect 
reading  your  valuable  present.  Ketum  my 
ackowledgments  to  Lloyd  ;  you  two  seem  to 
be  about  realising  an  Elysium  upon  earth, 
and,  no  doubt,  I  shall  be  happier.  Take  my 
best  wishes.  Bemember  me  most  affection- 
ately to  Mrs.  C ,  and  give  little  David 

Hartley — Qod  bless  its  little  heart ! — a  kiss 
for  me.  Bring  him  up  to  know  the  meaning 
of  his  Christian  name,  and  what  that  name 
(imposed  upon  him)  will  demand  of  him. 

"  God  love  you  1  «  C.  Lamb. 

^  I  write,  for  one  thing  to  say,  that  I  shall 
write  no  more  till  you  send  me  word,  where 
you  are,  for  you  are  so  soon  to  move. 

"  My  sister  is  pretty  well,  thank  God.  We 
think  of  you  very  often.  God  bless  you : 
continue  to  be  my  correspondent^  and  I  will 
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atari  ve  to  fancy  tlutt  this  world  is  nol  ^all 
barrenness.'" 

After  several  disappointmentSy  occasioned 
by  the  statei^of  business  in  the  India  House, 
Lamb  achiered  his  l(nig*checked  wish  of 
visiting  Coleridge  &t  Stowey,  in  company 
with  his  rister,  wiUiout  whom  he  felt  it 
almost  a  sin  to  enjoy  an3rthing.  Coleridge, 
shortly  after,  abandoned  his  scheme  of  a 
cottage-life ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  left 
England  for  Qermany.  Lamb,  however,  was 
not  now  so  lonely  as  when  he  wrote  to  Cole- 
ridge imploring  his  correspondence  as  the 
only  comfort  of  his  sorrows  and  labours ;  for, 
thn>ngh  the  inBtnimentality  of  Coleridge,  he 
was  now  rich  in  friends.  Among  them  he 
marked  George  Dyer,  the  gnileless  and  simple- 
hearted,  whose  love  of  learning  was  a  passion, 
and  who  found,  even  in  the  fbnns  of  verse, 
objects  of  worship ;  Southey,  in  the  young 
vigour  of  his  genius ;  and  WordsworUi,  the 
great  regenerator  of  English  poetry,  preparing 
for  hb  long  contest  with  the  glittering  forms 
of  inane  phraseology  which  had  usurped  the 
dominium  of  the  public  mind,  and  with  the 
cold  mockeries  of  soom  with  which  their 
supremacy  was  defended.  By  those  the 
beauty  of  his  character  was  felt ;  the  original 
cast  of  his  powers  was  appreciated  ;  and  his 
pecrdiar  humour  was  detected  and  kindled 
into  fitful  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

[1798.] 

ia]ia*S    LRBKAAT    SFFOSTS    AHD    COBJUCaPOITBSXCB  WTTB 
80UTHXT. 

In  the  year  1798,  the  blank  verse  of  Lloyd 
and  Lamb,  which  had  been  contained  in  the 
volume  published  in  conjunction  with  Cole- 
ridge, was,  with  some  additious  by  Lloyd, 
published  in  a  thin  duodecimo,  price  28.  6d^ 
tinder  the  title  of  '^  Blank  Verse,  by  Charles 
Lloyd  and  Charles  Lamb.'*  This  unpre- 
tending book  was  honoured  by  a  brief  and 
scornful  notice  in  the  catalogue  of  "  The 
Monthly  Review/'  in  the  small  print  of 
which  the  works  of  the  poets  who  are  now 
recognised  as  the  greatest  ornaments  of  their 
age,  and  who  have  impressed  it  most  deeply 


by  their  genius,  were  usually  named  to  be 
dismissed  with  a  sneer.  After  a  contemp- 
tuous notice  of  "The  Mournful  Muse**  of 
Lloyd,  Lamb  receives  his  quietus  in  a  line  >- 
<'Mr.  Lamb,  the  johit  author  of  this  little 
volume,  seems  to  be  very  jnroperly  associated 
with  his  plaintive  companion."  * 

In  this  year  Lamb  composed  his  proee 
tale, "  Rosamund  Gray,"  and  published  it  in 
a  volume  of  the  same  size  and  price  with  the 
last,  under  the  title  of  '<  A  Tale  of  Boeamimd 
Gray  and  Old  Blind  Margaret,"  whidi, 
having  a  semblance  of  story,  sold  much 
b^ter  than  his  poems,  and  added  a  few 
pounds  to  his  slender  income.  Thisminiaton 
romance  is  unique  in  English  literature.  It 
bears  the  impress  of  arecent  perusal  of  '^ The 
Man  of  Feeling,"  and  *^  Julia  de  Roubign6 ; " 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  it  wants  the 
graphic  force  and  delicate  touches  of  Mae- 
kenzie,  it  is  informed  with  deeper  feeling  end 
breathes  a  diviner  morality  than  the  mesi 
charming  of  his  tales.  Lamb  never  possessed 
the  faculty  of  constructing  a  plot  either  fiir 
drama  or  novel ;  and  while  he  luxuriated  in 
the  humour  of  Smollett,  the  wit  of  FLekUng, 
or  the  solemn  pathos  of  mchardson,  he  was 
not  amused,  but  perplexed,  by  the  attempt 
to  thread  the  windings  of  story  whidi  eon- 
duct  to  their  most  exquisite  passsges  through 
the  maze  of  adventure.  In  this  tale,  nothing 
is  made  out  with  distinctness,  except  the 
rustic  piety  and  grace  of  the  lovelj  giri 
and  her  venerable  grandmother,  which  aie 
pictured  with  such  earnestness  and  simplicity 
as  might  beseem  a  fragment  of  the  book  of 
Buth.  The  villain  who  lays  waste  their 
humble  joys  is  a  murky  phantom  without 
individuality ;  the  events  are  obscured  by 
the  haze  of  sentiment  which  hovers  over  them; 
and  the  narrative  gives  way  to  the  reflections 
of  the  author,  who  is  mingled  with  the 
persons  of  the  tale  in  visionary  oonfiisiaiiy 
and  gives  to  it  the  character  of  a  sweet  but 
disturbed  dream.  It  has  an  interest  now 
beyond  that  of  fiction ;  for  in  it  we  may  tnusa* 
''  as  in  a  glass  darkly,**  the  characteristics  of 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  autlior,  at  a  tine 
when  a  change  was  coming  upon  them. 
There  are  the  dainty  sense  of  beauty  just 
weaned  from  its  palpable  object,  and  quiver- 
ing over  its  lost   images;   feeling   grown 

*  Monthly  Iteriew,  Sept.  1796. 
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icCmpeetiTia  before  its  time,  and  tinging  all 
thiiigi  witli  a  ttrange  eolemnity ;  hints  of 
that  CTRTiDg  after  immediate  appliances 
which  might  give  impalM  to  a  harassed 
fivme,  and  confidence  to  straggling  £mcy, 
and  of  that  escape  from  the  pressure  of 
agonj  into  fantastic  mirthy  which  in  after 
li&  made  Lamb  a  problem  to  a  stranger, 
while  they  endeared  him  a  thousand-fold  to 
those  who  really  knew  him.  While  the 
ftiliMS  of  the  religious  sentiments,  and  the 
Kxiptnral  cast  of  the  language,  still  partake 
of  his  eariy  manhood,  the  visit  of  the  narrator 
tf  the  tide  to  the  churchyard  where  his 
psmts  lie  buried,  after  his  nerves  had  been 
iknmg  for  the  endeavour  by  wine  at  the 
village  inn,  and  the  l^-firantic  jollity  of  his 
old  heart-broken  friend  (the  lover  of  the 
tife),  whom  he  met  there,  with  the  exquisite 
benignity  of  thought  breathing  through  the 
ihole^  prophesy  the  delightful  peculiarities 
ad  genial  frailties  of  an  after  day.  The 
wfcctiomi  he  makes  on  the  eulogistic  char 
iseter  of  all  the  inscriptions,  are  drawn  from 
\k  own  childhood ;  for  when  a  very  little 
lN7,wa]kiBg  with  his  sister  in  a  churchyard, 
bi  suddenly  asked  her,  "  Mary,  where  do  the 

''Bosamnnd  Gray'*  remained  unreviewed 
tin  Angofll^  1800,  when  it  received  the 
fallowing  notice  in  ^The  Monthly  Beview's  *' 
eUslogoe^  the  manu&cturer  of  which  was 
pfobably  more  t<derant  of  heterodox  com- 
pletion m  prose  than  verse: — ''In  the 
pcnnal  of  this  pathetic  and  interesting  story, 
^  reader  who  has  a  mind  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing rational  and  moral  sentiment  will  feel 
■ndi  gratification.  Mr.  Lamb  has  here 
pnred  himself  skilful  in  touching  the  nicest 
Magi  of  the  heart,  and  in  affording  great 
ptesRve  to  the  imagination,  by  exhibiting 
evcBti  and  situations  which,  in  the  hands  of 
t  writer  less  oonveraant  ^th  the  springs  and 
esargies  of  the  mortd  sense,  would  make  a 
*eiy '  iorryJSffure,* "  While  we  acknowledge 
thb  scanty  praise  as  a  redeeming  trait  in  the 
Iflsg  series  of  critical  absurdities,  we  cannot 
ytp  observing  how  curiously  misplaced  all 
the  laudatory  epithets  are ;  the  sentiment 
bdag  profound  and  true,  but  not  *^  raHontd^^ 
lad  the  ''springs  and  energies  of  the  moral 
anse**  being  substituted  for  a  weakness 
vhidi  had  a  power  of  its  own  ! 

Iiunb  was  introduced   by  Coleridge   to 


Southey  as  early  as  the  year  1795  ;  but  no 
intimacy  ensued  until  he  accompanied  Lloyd 
in  the  summer  of  1797  to  the  little  village  of 
Burton,  near  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire, 
where  Southey  was  then  residing,  and  where 
they  spent  a  fortnight  as  the  poet*s  guests. 
After  Coleridge's  departure  for  Qermany,  in 
1798,  a  correspondence  began  between  Lamb 
and  Southey,  which  continued  through  that 
and  part  of  the  following  year ; — Southey 
communicates  to  Lamb  his  Eclogues,  which 
he  was  then  preparing  for  the  press,  and 
Lamb  repaying  the  confidence  by  submitting 
the  products  of  his  own  leisure  hours  to  his 
genial  critic.  If  Southey  did  not,  in  all 
respects,  compensate  Lamb  for  the  absence 
of  his  earlier  friend,  he  excited  in  him  a 
more  entire  and  active  intellectual  sympathy ; 
as  the  character  of  Southey*s  mind  bore 
more  resemblance  to  his  own  than  that  of 
Coleridge.  In  purity  of  thought ;  in  the 
love  of  the  minutest  vestige  of  antiquity  ;  in 
a  certain  primness  of  style  bounding  in  the 
rich  humour  which  threatened  to  overflow 
it ;  they  were  nearly  akin  :  both  alike 
reverenced  childhood,  and  both  had  pre- 
served its  best  attributes  unspotted  irom  the 
world.  If  Lamb  bowed  to  the  genius  of 
Coleridge  with  a  fonder  reverence,  he  felt 
more  at  home  with  Southey  ;  and  although 
he  did  not  pour  out  the  inmost  secrets  of  his 
soul  in  his  letters  to  him  as  to  Coleridge,  he 
gave  more  scope  to  the  "first  sprightly 
runnings "  of  his  humorous  fancy.  Hei^e  is 
the  first  of  his  freaks : — 


TO  HR.  SOUTHET. 

"  My  tailor  has  brought  me  home  a  new 
coat  lapelled,  with  a  velvet  collar.  He 
assures  me  evei-ybody  wears  velvet  collars 
now.  Some  are  bom  fashionable,  some 
achieve  fashion,  and  others,  like  your  humble 
servant)  have  fashion  thrust  upon  them. 
The  rogue  has  been  making  inroads  hitherto 
by  modest  degrees,  foisting  upon  me  an 
additional  button,  recommending  gaiters,  but 
to  come  upon  me  thus  in  a  full  tide  of  luxury, 
neither  becomes  him  as  a  tailor  or  the  ninth 
of  a  man.  My  meek  gentleman  was  robbed 
the  other  day,  coming  with  his  wife  and 
family  in  a  one-horse  shay  from  Hampstead ; 
the  villains  rifled  him  of  four  guineas,  some 
shillings  and  half-pence,  and  a  bundle  of 
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cnstomers*  measares,  which  they  swore  were 
bank-notes.  They  did  not  shoot  him,  and 
when  they  rode  off  he  addrest  them  with 
profound  gratitude,  making  a  oongee : 
'Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  good  night,  and  we 
are  very  mneh  obliged  to  yon  that  you  have 
not  used  us  ill!*  And  this  is  the  cuckoo 
that  has  had  the  audacity  to  foist  upon  me 
ten  buttons  on  a  side,  and  a  black  velvet 
collar. — A  cursed  ninth  of  a  scoundrel ! 

^  When  you  write  to  Lloyd,  he  wishes  his 
Jacobin  correspondents  to  address  him  as 
Mr.  C.  L." 

The  following  letteiv— yet  richer  in  fun — 
bears  date  Saturday,  July  28th,  1798.  In 
order  to  make  its  allusions  intelligible,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  that  Southey  was 
then  contemplating  a  calendar  illustrative  of 
the  remarkable  days  of  the  year. 

TO  MB.  SOUTHET. 

"July  28th,  1798. 

^I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  not  thanked 
you  before  this  for  the  *  Joan  of  Arc,'  but  I 
did  not  know  your  address,  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  to  write  through  (Dottle.  The 
poem  delighted  me,  and  the  notes  amused 
me,  but  methinks  she  of  Neufchatel,  in  the 
print,  holds  her  sword  too  *  like  a  dancer.*  I 
sent  your  notice  to  Phillips,  particularly 
requesting  an  immediate  iq&ertion,  but  I 
suppose  it  came  too  late.  I  am  sometimes 
curious  to  know  what  progress  you  make  in 
that  same '  Calendar  :*  whether  you  insert  the  \ 
nine  worthies  and  Whittington?  what  you 
do  or  how  you  can  manage  when  two  Saints 
meet  and  quarrel  for  precedency  ?  Martlemas, 
and  Candlemas,  and  Christmas,  are  glorious 
themes  for  a  writer  like  you,  antiquity-bitten, 
emit  with  the  love  of  boars*  heads  and 
rosemary ;  but  how  you  can  ennoble  the 
Ist  of  April  I  know  not.  By  the  way  I  had 
a  thing  to  say,  but  a  certain  false  modesty 
has  hitherto  prevented  me:  perhaps  I  can 
best  communicate  my  wish  by  a  hint, — ^my 
birth-day  is  on  the  10th  of  February,  New 
Style,  but  if  it  interferes  with  any  remarkable 
event,  why  rather  than  my  country  should 
lose  her  fiune,  I  care  not  if  I  put  my  nativity 
back  eleven  days.  Fine  feunily  patronage  for 
your '  Calendar,*  if  that  old  lady  of  prolific 
memory  were  livings  who  lies  (or  lyes)  in 
some  church  in  London  (saints  forgive  me, 


but  I  have  forgot  whai  <^nrch),  attesting 
that  enormous  legend  of  as  many  children  as 
days  in  the  year.  I  marvel  her  impudence 
did  not  grasp  at  a  leap-year.  Three-hundred 
and  sixty-five  dedications,  and  all  in  a  family 
— ^you  might  spit  in  spirit^  on  the  oneness  of 
Macsenas*  patronage ! 

^Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  to  the  eternal 
regret  of  his  native  Devonshire,  emigrates  to 
Westphaliar— '  Poor  Lamb  (these  were  his 
last  words)  if  he  wants  any  knuntiUdgey  he 

may  apply  to  me,* in  ordinary  cases  I 

thanked  him,  I  have  an  'Encyclopedia*  at 
hand,  but  on  such  an  occasion  as  going  oveif 
to  a  (German  university,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  sending  him  the  following  propositions, 
to  be  by  him  defended  or  c^pngned  (or  both) 
at  Leipsic  or  GottingeiL 

THESES  QUiBDAlC  THEOLOOICiB. 


" '  Whether  God  loves  a  lying  angel  better 
than  a  true  man?* 


«' Whether  the  archangel  Uriel  wM 
knowingly  affirm  an  untruth,  and  whetho*, 
if  he  ctnddj  he  wovldV 

m. 
^'Whether  honesty  be  an  angelic  virtue, 
or  not  rather  belonging  to  that  class  of 
qualities  which  the  schoolmen  term  '^  virtntes 
minus  splendidse^  et  hominis  et  term  nimit 
participes  1  '* ' 

XT. 

"'Whether  the  seraphim  ardentes  do  not 
manifest  their  goodness  by  the  way  of  vision 
and  theory  1  and  whether  practice  be  not  a 
sub-celestial,  and  merely  human  virtue  t* 


^  *  Whether  the  higher  order  of  seraphim 
illuminati  ever  9i%eer  f ' 


^ '  Whether  pure  intelligences  can  love^  or 
whether  they  can  love  anything  besides  par* 
intellect?* 

▼n. 
^  *  Whether  the  beatific  vision  be  aaytluog 
more  or  less  than  a  perpetual  representment 
to  each  individual  angel  of  his  own  present 
attaixmients,  and  future  capabilities, 


IjEttebs  to  sottthet. 


SI 


thing  in  the 


manner  of  mortal  lodking- 


"Whether  an  ^immortal  and  amenable 
Mol"  majnot  come  to  be  ckmned  <U  kut,  and 
tkimtmfUveriUipedUb^oniandf* 

"flamnel  Taylor  hath  not  deigned  an 
flBiwer ;  was  it  ]m])ertinent  of  me  to  avail 
mjatit  of  that  offered  source  of  knowledge  f 

"^^ihing  Madoo  may  be  bom  into  the 
vorid  with  aa  splendid  promise  as  the  second 
Virth,  or  purification,  of  the  Maid  of 
Nenfidiatel, — ^I  remain  yours  sincerely, 

^C.  Lamb. 

*I  hope  Edith  is  better;  my  kindest 
nmembranoee  to  her.  Ton  have  a  good 
deal  of  trifling  to  foi^ve  in  tiiis  letter." 


The  two  next  letters  to  Sonthey  illnstrate 
Mdngly  the  restless  kindness  and  exquisite 
ipirit  of  allowance  in  LamVs  nature ;  the 
fini  an  earnest  pleading  for  a  poor  fellow 
vhoie  distress  actually  haunted  him ;  the 
laeond  an  affecting  allusion  to  the  real  good- 
IMS  of  a  wild  imtoward  school-mate,  and 
fine  self-reproTal  —  in  this  instance  how 
iBBflritedl 

TO  MR.B0UTHXT. 

'Dear  Southey, — ^Your  friend  John  May 
Wi  Inrmeriy  made  kind  offers  to  Lloyd  of 
anring  me  in  the  India  House,  by  the  interest 
tf  hb  friend  Sir  Frands  Baring.  It  is  not 
iiheljr  that  I  shall  ever  put  his  goodness  to 
tikt  test  on  my  own  account,  for  my  prospects 
m  feiy  comfortable.  But  I  know  a  man,  a 
TQQBg  man,  whom  he  could  serve  through 
the  Mune  channel,  and,  I  think,  would  be 
disposed  to  serve  if  he  were  acquainted  with 
^  ea8&  This  poor  fellow  (whom  I  know 
jut  enough  of  to  vouch  for  his  strict  integrity 
and  worth)  has  lost  two  or  three  employments 
fixn  illness,  which  he  cannot  regain;  he 
na  ODoe  insane,  and,  from  the  distressful 
%ieerttinty  of  his  livelihood,  has  reason  to 
ftpprefaend  a  return  of  that  malady.  He  has 
beeD  for  some  time  dependent  on  a  woman 
vhose  lodger  he  ibrmerly  was,  but  who  can 
ii  aSofd  to  maintain  him ;  and  I  know  that 
onQiristiDaa  night  last  he  actually  walked 
•Wat  tha  stcaete  all   nighty  rather   than 


aooq>t  of  her  bed,  which  she  offered  him,  and 
offered  herself  to  sleep  in  the  kitchen  ;  and 
that,  in  oonsequenoe  of  that  severe  cold,  he 
is  labouring  under  a  bilious  disorder,  besides 
a  depression  of  spirits,  which  incapacitates 
him  from  exertion  when  he  most  needs  it. 
For  God*s  sake,  Southey,  if  it  does  not  go 
against  you  to  ask  favours^  do  it  now  ;  ask  it 
aa  for  me ;  but  do  not  do  a  violence  to  your 
feelings,  because  he  does  not  know  of  thia 
application,  and  will  suffer  no  disappoint- 
ment. What  I  meant  to  say  was  this,— 
there  are  in  the  India  House  what  are  called 
extra  derh,  not  on  the  establishment,  like  me, 
but  employed  in  extra  business,  by-jobs; 
these  get  about  60L  a  year,  or  rather  more, 
but  never  rise ;  a  director  can  put  in  at  any 
time  a  young  man  in  this  of|^  and  it  is  by 
no  means  considered  so  great  a  favour  as 
making  an  established  clerk.  He  would 
think  himself  as  rich  as  an  emperor  if  he 
could  get  such  a  certain  situation,  and  be 
relieved  from  those  disquietudes  which,  I  do 
fear,  may  one  day  bring  back  his  distemper. 

^  Tou  know  John  May  better  than  I  do, 
but  I  know  enough  to  believe  that  he  is  a 
good  man ;  he  did  make  me  that  offer  I  have 
mentioned,  but  you  will  perceive  that  such 
an  offer  cannot  authorise  me  in  applying  for 
another  person. 

"  But  I  cannot  help  writing  to  you  on  the 
subject,  for  the  young  man  is  perpetually 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  shall  feel  it  a  crime  not 
to  strain  all  my  petty  interest  to  do  him 
service,  though  I  put  my  own  delicacy  to  the 
question  by  so  doing.  I  have  made  one  other 
unsuccessful  attempt  already  ;  at  all  events 
I  will  thank  you  to  write,  for  I  am  tormented 
with  anxiety.  ^  C.  Lamb.** 


''DXAB  SOUTHKT, 

"  Poor  Sam.  Le  Grice  I  I  am  afiraid  the 
world,  and  the  camp,  and  the  imiversity,  have 
spoilt  him  among  them.  *Tia  certain  he  had 
at  one  time  a  strong  capacity -of  turning  out 
something  better.  I  knew  Mm,  and  that  not 
long  since,  when  he  had  a  most  warm  heart. 
I  am  ashamed  of  the  indifference  I  have 
sometimes  felt  towards  him.  I  think  the 
devil  is  in  one*s  heart.  I  am  under  obligations 
to  that  man  for  the  warmest  friendship,  and 
heartiest  sympathy,  even  for  an  agony  of 
sympathy  exprest  both  by  word,  and  deed, 
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and  tears  for  me,  wlien  I  was  in  my  greatest 
distress.  But  I  have  forgot  that !  as,  I  fear, 
he  has  nigh  forgot  the  awful  scenes  which 
were  before  his  eyes  when  he  served  the 
office  of  a  comforter  to  me.  No  service  was 
too  mean  or  troublesome  for  him  to  perform. 
I  can't  think  what  but  the  devil,  *  that  old 
spider,'  could  have  suck'd  my  heart  so  dry 
of  its  sense  of  all  gratitude.  If  he  does  come 
in  your  way,  Southey,  fail  not  to  tell  him  that 
I  retain  a  most  affectionate  remembrance 
of  his  old  friendliness,  and  an  earnest  wish  to 
resume  our  intercourse.  In  this  I  am  serious. 
I  cannot  recommend  hiiu  to  your  society, 
because  I  am  afrud  whether  he  be  quite 
worthy  of  it.  But  I  have  no  right  to  dismiss 
him  from  my  regard.  He  was  at  one  time, 
and  in  the  worst  of  times,  my  own  familiar 
friend,  and  great  comfort  to  me  then.  I  have 
known  him  to  play  at  curds  with  my  fiither, 
meal-times  excepted,  literally  all  day  long,  in 
long  days  too,  to  save  me  from  being  teased 
by  the  old  man,  when  I  was  not  able  to 
bear  it. 

^  €k)d  bless  him  for  it^  and  God  bless  you, 
Southey.  "C.L." 


Lamb  now  began  to  write  the  tragedy  of 
John  WoodviL  His  admiration  of  the 
dramatists  of  Elizabeth's  age  was  yet  young, 
and  had  some  of  the  indiscretion  of  an  early 
love ;  but  there  was  nothing  affected  in  the 
antique  cast  of  his  language,  or  the  frequent 
roughness  of  his  verse.  His  delicate  sense 
of  beauty  had  found  a  congenial  organ  in  the 
style  which  he  tasted  with  rapture;  and 
criticism  gave  him  little  encouragement  to 
adap^  it  to  the  frigid  insipidities  of  the  time. 
"  My  tragedy,"  says  he  in  the  first  letter  to 
Southey,  which  alludes  to  the  play,  "will  be 
a  medley  (or  I  intend  it  to  be  a  medley)  of 
laughter  and  tears,  prose  and  verse ;  and,  in 
some  places,  rhyme;  songs,  wit,  pathos, 
humour  ;  and,  if  possible,  sublimity  ; — at 
least,  'tis  not  a  fault  in  my  intention  if  it 
does  not  comprehend  most  of  these  discordant 
atoms — Heaven  send  they  dance  not  the 
dance  of  death  1 "  In  another  letter  he  there 
introduces  the  delicious  rhymed  paasage  in 
the  •*  Forest  Scene,"  which  Godwin,  having 
accidentally  seen  quoted,  took  for  a  choice 
fragment  of  an  old  dramatist,  and  went  to 
Lamb  to  assist  him  in  finding  the  author. 


TO  MR.  SOUTHEY. 

"  I  just  send  you  a  fbw  rhymes 
play,  the  only  rhymes  in  it.  A  f 
giving  an  account  of  his  amusemen 

'  What  iports  hare  yon  in  fhe  forest ! 
Not  many, — some  few, — as  thus. 
To  see  the  sun  to  bed,  and  see  him  rise, 
Like  some  hot  amourist  with  glowing  eye 
Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  boui 
With  all  his  Ares  and  travelling  glories  re 
Sometimes  Uie  moon  on  soft  night^louds 
Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man's  bi 
And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids 
Admiring  silence,  while  those  lorers  sleei 
Sometimes  outstretch'd  in  rery  idleness. 
Nought  doing,  saying  little,  thinking  less 
To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air 
Go  eddying  round  ;  and  small  birds  how 
When  mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  w 
Filch'd  from  the  careless  Araalthea's  horr 
And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  pi 
Without  their  pains,  when  earth  hath  noi 
To  answer  their  small  wants ; 
To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  trooping 
Then  pause,  and  gaze,  then  turn  they  kno< 
Like  bashful  younkers  in  society ; 
To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree  : 
And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they 

**  I  love  to  anticipate  charges  oi 
ality :  the  first  line  is  almost  Shaks 

*  To  have  my  love  to  bed  and  to  ax 
Midsummer  Nigh 

**  I  think  there  is  a  sweetness  in 

fication  not    unlike   some   rhyme 

exquisite  play,  and  the  last  line  bi 

yours: 

*  An  eye 
That  met  the  gaze,  or  tum'd  it  knew  r 
Itotamun 

"  I  shall  anticipate  all  my  play, 
nothing  to  show  you.  An  idea  for 
— Ck)mmentators  on  Job  have  be< 
to  find  out  a  meaning  for  Leviath 
whale,  say  some ;  a  crocodile,  s 
In  my  simple  conjecture,  Leviathai 
more  nor  less  thjm  the  Lord  Mayoi 
for  the  time  being." 


He  seems  also  to  have  sent 
time  the    solemnly  fantastic  po< 
"  Witch,"  as  the  following  passage 
one  of  its  conceits : 

TO  MR.  SOUTHET. 

"Your    recipe    for   a    Turk's 
invaluable,  and  truly  Marlowisl 
Lloyd  objects  to  '  shutting  up  th 
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his  parse '  in  my  curse,  (which,  for  a  Chris- 
tian witch  in  &  Christian  country,  is  not  too 
mild,  I  hope,)  do  you  object  f  I  think  thei-e 
B  a  strangeness  in  the  idea,  as  well  as 
'shaking  the  poor  like  snakes  from  his  door,' 
which  suits  the  speaker.  Witches  illustrate, 
as  fine  ladies  do,  from  their  own  familiar 
objects,  and  snakes  and  shutting  up  of 
wombs  are  in  their  way.  I  don't  know  that 
this  last  chai^  has  been  before  brought 
agadnsti  'em,  nor  either  the  sour  milk  or  the 
mandrake  babe ;  but  I  affirm  these  be  things 
a  witch  would  do  if  she  could." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  Lamb's  criticism  on 
SoQthey's  poetical  communications : — 

TO  MR.  80UTHKT. 

"  I  have  read  your  Eclogue  repeatedly,  and 
eaonot  call  it  bald,  or  without  interest ;  the 
cart  of  it,  and  the  design,  are  completely 
original,  and  may  set  people  upon  thinking : 
it  is  as  poetical  as  the  subject  requires,  which 
tsb  no  poetry ;  but  it  is  defective  in  pathos. 
The  woman's  own  story  is  the  tamest  part  of 
it— I  should  like  you  to  remould  that — it  too 
nneh  resembles  the  young  maid's  histoiy, 
both  had  been  in  service.  Even  the  omission 
vtmld  not  ii\jure  the  poem ;  after  the  words 
'growing  wants,*  you  might,  not  uncon- 
neetedly,  introduce  *  look  at  that  little  chub ' 
down  to  'welcome  one.'  And,  decidedly,  I 
would  have  you  end  it  somehow  thus, 

'GiT«  them  at  leut  this  evening  a  good  meal. 

[Gires  her  moft<ry. 
"Sow,  fare  thee  veil ;  hereafter  yon  have  taught  me 
To  girt  Md  meaning  to  the  Tillage-bella,'  &o. 

which  would  leave  a  stronger  impression,  (as 
veil  as  more  pleasingly  recall  the  beginning 
of  the  Eclogue,)  than  the  present  common- 
place reference  to  a  better  world,  which  the 
vuman  'must  have  heard  at  diurch.'  I 
shoold  like  you  too  a  good  deal  to  enlarge 
the  most  striking  part,  as  it  might  have  been, 
of  the  poem — '  Is  it  idleness  1 '  6k^  that 
affords  a  good  field  for  dwelling  on  sickness, 
and  inabilities^  and  old  age»  And  you  might 
also  a  good  deid  enrich  the  piece  with  a 
picture  of  a  country  wedding:  the  woman 
might  very  well,  in  a  transient  tit  of  oblivion, 
I  dwell  upon  the  ceremony  and  circumstances 
(if  her  own  nuptials  six  years  ago,  the 
nugncss  of  the  bride^groom,  the  feastings, 


the  cheap  merriment,  the  welcomings,  and 
the  secret  envyings  of  the  maidens — ^then 
dropping  all  this,  recur  to  her  pi^esent  lot. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  suggest  anything 
else,  or  that  I  have  suggested  anything  new 
or  materiaL  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  some 
more  poetry,  though,  I  fear,  your  trouble  in 
transcribing  will  be  greater  than  the  service 
my  remai'ks  may  do  them. 

"  Yours  aJQTectionately,        "  C.  Lamb. 

"  I  cut  my  letter  short  because  I  am  called 
off  to  business." 

The  following,  of  the  same  character,  is 
further  interesting,  as  tracing  the  origin  of 
his  "Rosamund,"  and  exhibiting  his  young 
enthusiasm  for  the  old  English  drama,  so 
nobly  developed  in  his  "  Specimens :  "— 

TO  MR.  SOUTHET. 

"  Dear  Southey,— I  thank  you  heartily  for 
the  Eclogue ;  it  pleases  nie  mightily,  being 
80  full  of  picture- work  and  circumstances. 
I  find  no  fault  in  it,  unless  perhaps  that 
Joanna^s  ruin  is  a  catastrophe  too  trite :  and 
this  is  not  the  first  or  second  time  you  have 
clothed  your  indignation,  in  verse,  in  a  tale 
of  ruined  innocence.  The  old  htdy,  spinning 
in  the  sun,  I  hope  would  not  disdain  to  claim 
some  kindred  with  old  Margaiet.  I  could 
almost  wish  you  to  vaiy  some  circumstances 
in  the  conclusion.  A  gentleman  seducer  has 
so  often  been  described  in  prose  and  verse  ; 
what  if  you  had  accomplished  Joanna's  ruin 
by  the  clumsy  arts  and  rustic  gifts  of  some 
country-fellow  ?  I  am  thinking,  I  believe,  of 
the  song^ 

*  An  old  woman  clothed  in  grey, 

Whose  daughter  was  charming  and  young, 
And  she  vros  driuded  away 
By  Roger*!  £alBe  flattering  tongne.* 

A  Roger-Lothario  would  be  a  novel  character, 
I  think  you  might  paint  him  very  well.  You 
may  think  this  a  very  silly  suggestion^  and 
so,  indeed,  it  is ;  but,  in  good  truth,  nothing 
else  but  the  first  words  of  that  foolish  ballad 
put  me  upon  scribbling  my  '  Rosamund.' 
But  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  poem.  Not 
having  anything  of  my  own  to  send  you  in 
return — though,  to  tell  truth,  I  am  at  work 
upon  something,  wh^ch,  if  I  were  to  cut  away 
and  garble^  perhaps  I  might  send  you  au 
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extract  or  two  that  might  not  displease  you  ; 
but  I  will  not  do  that ;  and  whether  it  will 
come  to  anything,  1  know  not,  for  I  am  as 
slow  as  a  Fleming  painter  when  I  compose 
anything — I  wUl  crave  leave  to  put  down  a 
few  lines  of  old  Christopher  Marlow's ;  I 
take  them  from  his  tragedy,  *The  Jew  of 
Malta.'  The  Jew  is  a  famous  character, 
quite  out  of  nature ;  but,  when  we  consider 
the  terrible  idea  our  simple  ancestors  had  of 
a  Jew,  not  more  to  be  discommended  for  a 
certain  discolouring  (I  think  Addison  calls 
it)  than  the  witches  and  fairies  of  Marlow*8 
mighty  successor.  The  scene  is  betwixt 
Barabas,  the  Jew,  and  Ithamore,  a  Turkish 
captive,  exposed  to  sale  for  a  slave. 


{Aprteioui  raseal.) 
As  for  myself,  I  walk  abroad  a-nights, 
And  kill  sick  people  groaning  under  walls  : 
Sometimes  I  go  about,  and  poison  wells ; 
And  now  and  then,  to  cherish  Christian  thieves, 
I  am  content  to  lose  some  of  my  crowns, 
That  I  may,  walking  in  my  gallery, 
8oe  'm  go  i)inioned  along  by  my  door. 
Being  young,  I  studied  physic,  and  began 
To  practise  first  upon  the  Italian  : 
There  I  enriched  the  priests  with  burials, 
And  always  kept  the  sexton's  arms  in  use 
With  digging  graTCs,  and  ringing  dead  men's  knells ; 
•  And,  after  that,  was  I  an  engineer. 
And  in  the  wars  'twixt  France  and  Germany 
Under  pretence  of  serving  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Slew  friend  and  enemy  with  my  stratagems. 
Then  after  that  was  I  an  usurer. 
And  with  extorting,  oosening,  forfeiting, 
And  tricks  belonging  unto  brokery, 
I  fill'd  the  Jails  with  bankrupts  in  a  year, 
And  with  young  orphans  planted  hospitals. 
And  every  moon  made  some  or  other  mad  ; 
And  now  and  then  one  hang  himself  for  grief, 
I'inning  upon  his  breast  a  long  great  scroll. 
How  I  with  interest  had  tormented  him. 

(Now  hear  Ithamore,  the   other   gentle 
nature.) 

rrHAMOUE. 

{A  comical  dog.) 
Faith,  master,  and  I  have  spent  my  time 
In  wtting  Christian  villages  on  fire. 
Chaining  of  eunuchs,  binding  galley-slaves. 
One  time  I  was  an  hostler  in  an  inn. 
And  in  the  night-time  secretly  would  I  steal 
To  travellers'  chambers,  and  there  out  their  throats. 
Once  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  pilgrims  kneel'd, 
I  strewed  powder  on  the  marble  stones. 
And  therewithal  their  knees  would  rankle  so. 
That  I  have  laugh'd  a  good  to  see  the  cripples 
Go  limping  home  to  Christendom  on  stilts. 

BAMABAS* 

vrby,  this  is  something — 

'  There  is  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and 
the  terrible  in  these  lines,  brimful  of  genius 


and  antique  invention,  that  at  first  reminded 
me  of  your  old  description  of  cruelty  in  hell, 
which  was  in  the  true  Hogarthian  style.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  Marlow  was  author  of 
that  pretty  madrigal,  'Come  live  with  me 
and  be  my  Love,'  and  of  the  tragedy  of 
Edward  II.,  in  which  are  certain  Una 
unequalled  in  our  English  tongue.  Honest 
Walton  mentions  the  said  madrigal  under 
the  denomination  of  '  certain  smooth  verses 
made  long  since  by  Kit  Marlow.' 

''I  am  glad  you  have  put  me  on  the  scent 
after  old  Quarles.  If  I  do  not  put  up  those 
eclogues,  and  that  shortly,  say  I  am  no  true> 
nosed  hound.  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
Lloyd  ;  the  young  metaphysician  of  Cfuus  is 
well,  and  is  busy  recanting  the  new  heresy, 
metaphysics,  for  the  old  dogma,  Qreek.  My 
sister,  I  thank  you,  is  quite  well. 

"  Yours  sincerely,  "  C.  Lamb.'* 


The  following  letters,  which  must  have 
been  written  after  a  short  interval,  show  a 
rapid  change  of  opinion,  very  unusual  with 
Lamb  (who  stuck  to  his  favourite  books  a» 
he  did  to  his  friends),  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  ^  Emblems"  of  Wither  and  of 
Quarles : 

TO  HR.  80UTHET. 

"Oct.  18th,  1798. 

"  Dear  Southey, — I  have  at  last  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  pick  up  Wither's  Emblems 
for  you,  that  '  old  book  and  qnaint>*  aa  the 
brief  author  of  Rosamund  Gray  hath  it ;  it 
is  in  a  most  detestable  state  of  preservation, 
and  the  cuts  are  of  a  fainter  impression  than 
I  have  seen.  Some  child,  the  curse  of  anti- 
quaries and  bane  of  hibliopical  rarities,  hath 
been  dabbling  in  some  of  them  with  its  paint 
and  dirty  fingers  ;  and,  in  particular,  hath  a 
little  sullied  the  author's  own  portraitui«^ 
which  I  think  valuable,  as  the  poem  that 
accompanies  it  is  no  common  one ;  this  last 
excepted,  the  Emblems  are  fiir  inferior  tc 
old  Quarles.  I  once  told  you  otherwise,  but 
I  had  not  then  read  old  Q.  with  attention. 
I  have  picked  up,  too,  another  copy  of 
Quarles  for  uinepence  ! ! !  O  tempora  !  O 
lectores  !  so  that  if  you  have  lost  or  parted 
with  your  own  copy,  say  so,  and  I  can  furnish 
you,  for  you  prize  these  things  more  than  I 
do.  You  will  be  amused,  I  think,  with 
honest  Withers  'Supersedeas  to  all  them 
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wh&B«  cagtotn  it  18^  without  any  dea^rring, 

to  itB(>ortun©  anllioTs  to  giv*e  unto  them 

their  boofeR,'    I  am  sorry  'tis  imperfect^  as 

Ae  lottery  board    mmexed    to    it  also  is. 

,  Methinka  jota  might  modemlae  and  elegantine 

,  i\m  Snpersedeaa,  and  place  it  in  front  of 

I  jmr  Joan  of  Arc,  as  a  gentle  hint  to  Messrs. 

Fkifke^  &c.     One  of  the-  happiest  crabieme, 

,  «k1  eomiealest   euts,  is   the  owl  and  little 

diirpcra,  page  63. 

"Wiahing-  joa  all  amuBement,  which  jour 
trne  emblem -fancier  can  scarce  fail  to  find  in 
ereo  bad  emblems,  I  remain  your  caterer  to 
eommand,  "  C*  Lavb. 

*Love  Mid  respects  to  Edith,  I  hope  she 
ia  wll    How  doea  your  Calendar  prosper  t " 

IPO  MB,  SOCrTHlfiT» 

•*  I  perfectly  accord  with  your  opinion  of 
ftid  Wither  ;  Qiiarles  is  a  wittier  writer,  but 
Wither  la js  more  hold  of  the  heart,  Qu  arlea 
tjjinkg  of  his  audience  when  he  lectures  ; 
Wither  soliloquises  in  company  with  a  full 
hmt  What  wretched  fluff  are  the  *  Divine 
Fancies  *  of  Quarles  I  Religion  appears  to 
Im  ao  longer  valuable  than  it  fumiebes 
nutt«r  fur  quibbles  and  riddles  ;  he  tunia 
God's  grace  into  wantonness.  Wither  is  like 
indd  friend^  whose  warm-heartedness  and 
ettim^e  qualities  make  us  wish  he  possessed 

'  iQ<rre  geniuS)  but  at  the  aame  time  make  us 
viltiog  to  dispense  with  that  want.  I  always 
hn  W^  and  sometimes  admire  Q.    Btiil  that 

,   pcatralt  poem  is  a  ^e  one  ;  and  the  extract 

I  frtm*  Shepherds'  Hunting '  places  htm  in  a 
rtirry  height  fnr  above  Quarlea.  If  you 
WTtrte  that  review  in  *  CKt,  Rev,/  I  am  sorry 
pa  are  so  sparing  of  praise  to  the  '  nAncient 
Hiuiiiere;* — so  far  from  calling  it  as  you 
<H  with  some  wit,  but  more  severity,  'A 
Ihtteh  Attempt,^  &c.,  I  call  it  a  right  English 
tti^mpt,  and  a  suceea^ful  one,  to  dethrone 
German  sublimity.  Yon  have  selected  a 
]iMga  fertile  in  unmeaning  miracle^  but 
^u^  passed  by  fifty  pafsjtges  as  miraculous 
•■  th«  miraclei  they  Cfelebrate.     I  never  so 

I  dec^y  ftilt  the  pathetic  aa  in  that  part^ 

'  A  iprlnv  of  loTC  gUBb^d  rrom  my  b&an, 
Aad  t  blfiH'd  them  ozutwitro— ' 

It  stimg   me   into  high  pleasure  through 
nfenngs.    Lloyd  does  not  like  it ;  his  head 


is  too  metaphysical,  and  your  tnstfl  too 
correct  j  at  least  T  must  allege  something 
against  you  both,  to  excuse  my  own  dotage — 

*  So  iQOPly  *twM,  that  God  Wmself 
ScDTce  ieomird  tb^rc  to  be  t '— &c.f  Ac, 

But  you  allow  some  elal>orate  beauties — you 
should  have  extracted  'em.  'The  Ancient 
Mar  mere '  plays  more  tricks  with  the  mind 
than  that  last  poem^  which  is  yet  one  of  the 
finest  written.  But  I  am  getting  too  dog- 
matical ;  and  before  I  degenerate  Into  abuse, 
I  will  conclude  irith  assuring  you  that  I  am 
"Sincerely  yourSj 

"  I  am  going  to  meet  Uoyd  at  Ware  on 
Saturday,  to  return  on  Sunday.  Have  you 
any  commands  or  commendations  to  the 
metaphysician  ?  I  shall  be  very  happy  if 
you  will  dine  or  spend  any  time  with  me  in 
your  way  through  the  great  ugly  city  ;  but 
I  know  you  have  other  tAea  upon  you  in 
these  pai-ts. 

*^  Love  and  respects  to  Edith^  and  friendly 
remenibrancea  to  Cottle/* 


In  this  year,  Mr.  Cottle  proposed  to  publish 
an  annual  volume  of  fugitive  poetry  by 
various  hands,  under  the  title  of  the  **  Annual 
Anthology ;"  to  which  Coleridge  and  Southey 
were  principal  contributors,  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  published  in  the  following  year. 
To  this  little  work  Lamb  contributed  a  short 
religious  effusion  in  blank  verse,  entitled 
**  Lining  without  God  in  the  World."  The 
following  letter  to  Southey  refers  to  this 
poem  by  its  first  words,  *^  Mystery  of  God,'* 
and  recurs  to  the  rejected  sonnt^t  to  his 
sister ;  and  alludes  to  an  intention,  after* 
wards  changed,  of  entitling  the  proposed 
collection  "  Gleanings." 

TO   XR.   SOUTH  Sr 

"  I  can  have  no  objection  to  your  printing 
*  Mystery  of  God*  with  my  name,  and  all 
due  acknowledgments  for  the  honour  and 
fcvour  of  the  communieation  ;  indeed,  ^tis  a 
poem  that  can  dishonour  no  name.  Now, 
that  is  in  the  true  strain  of  modem  modes lo- 
vanitas.  ,  .  *  *  But  for  the  sonneti  I  heartily 
wish    it^    as    £   thought  it  was,    dea«l  and 
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foi  gotten.  K  the  exact  circumstances  under 
which  I  wrote  could  be  known  or  told,  it 
would  be  an  interesting  sonnet ;  but,  to  an 
indifferent  and  stranger  reader,  it  must 
appear  a  very  bald  thing,  certainly  inadmis- 
sible in  a  compilation.  I  wish  you  could 
affix  a  different  name  to  the  volume  ;  there 
is  a  contemptible  book,  a  wretched  assort- 
ment of  vapid  feelings,  entitled  PratCs  Glean- 
ings, which  hath  damned  and  impropriated 
the  title  for  ever.  Pray  think  of  some  other. 
The  gentleman  is  better  known  (better  had 
he  remained  imknown)  by  an  Ode  to  Bene- 
volence, written  and  spoken  for  and  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Humane  Society,  who 
walk  in  procession  once  a-year,  '^ith  all  the 
objects  of  their  charity  before  them,  to  return 
God  thanks  for  giving  them  such  benevolent 
•hearts." 


At  this  time  Lamb's  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates were  Lloyd  and  Jem  White,  the  author 
of  the  Falstaff  Letters.  When  Lloyd  was  in 
town,  he  and  White  lodged  in  the  same 
house;  and  were  fast  friends,  though  no  two 
men  could  be  more  unlike,  Lloyd  having  no 
drollery  in  his  nature,  and  White  nothing 
else.  "  You  will  easily  understand,"  observes 
Mr.  Southey,  in  a  letter  with  which  he 
favoured  the  publisher,  "  how  Lamb  could 
sympathise  with  both." 

The  literary  association  of  Lamb  with 
Coleridge  and  Southey  drew  down  upon  him 
the  hostility  of  the  young  scomers  of  the 
"  Anti-Jacobin,"  who  luxuriating  in  boyish 
pride  and  aristocratic  patronage,  tossed  the 
arrows  of  their  wit  against  all  charged  with 
innovation,  whether  in  politics  or  poetry, 
and  cared  little  whom  they  wounded.  No 
one  could  be  more  innocent  than  Lamb  of 
political  heresy ;  no  one  more  strongly 
opposed  to  new  theories  in  morality,  which 
he  always  regarded  with  disgust ;  and  yet 
he  not  only  shai^ed  in  the  injustice  which 
accused  his  friends  of  the  last,  but  was  con- 
founded in  the  charge  of  the  first, — his  only 
crime  being  that  he  had  published  a  few 
poems  deeply  coloured  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm, in  conjunction  with  two  other  men  of 
genius,  who  were  dazzled  by  the  glowing 
phantoms  which  the  French  Eevolutiou  had 
raised  The  very  first  number  of  the  "  Anti- 
Jaoobin  Magazine  and  Review  "  was  adorned 


by  a  caricature  of  Gilray's,  in  which  Cole- 
ridge and  Southey  were  introduced  with 
asses*  heads,  and  Lloyd  and  Lamb  as  toad 
and  frog.  In  the  number  for  July  appeared 
the  well-known  poem  of  the  "  New  Morality,** 
in  which  all  the  prominent  objects  of  the 
hatred  of  these  champions  of  religion  and 
order  were  introduced  as  offering  homage  to 
Lepaux,  a  French  charlatan,  —  of  whose 
existence  Lamb  had  never  even  heard. 


**  Coariers  and  Stan,  scdition^s  CTening  liOBt, 
ThoQ  Morning  Chronicle,  and  Morning  Post, 
Wliether  ye  make  the  '  Rights  of  Man '  your  theme. 
Tour  country  libel,  and  your  God  blaspheme, 
Or  dirt  on  private  worth  and  virttte  throw^ 
Still  blasphemous  or  hlaekgtunrd^  praise  I^epaux. 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  bards,  that  more 
In  rweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love, 

C dge  and  8 — th — y,  L — d,  and  L — h  and  Co., 

Tune  all  your  mystic  harps  to  praise  Lepaux  I " 


Not  content  with  thus  confounding  persons 
of  the  most  opposite  opinions  and  the  most 
various  characters  in  one  common  libel,  the 
party  returned  to  the  charge  ih  the  number 
for  September,  and  thus  denounced  the 
young  poets,  in  a  parody  on  the  "Ode 
to  the  Passions,"  under  the  title  of  "The 
Anarchists." 

"  Next  H— Ic — ft  vow'd  in  dolcftil  tone^ 
No  more  to  fire  a  thankless  age : 
Oblivion  mark'd  his  labours  for  her  own. 

Neglected  from  the  press,  and  damn'd  up<m 
the  stage. 

Sec  !  faithful  to  their  mighty  dam, 

C dge,  8 — th — ^y,  L — d,  and  L — ^b 

In  splay-foot  madrig^  of  love. 
Soft  moaning  like  the  widow*d  dove, 
Pour,  nido-by-side,  their  sympathetic  notes ; 
Of  equal  rights,  and  civic  feasts, 
And  tyrant  kings,  and  knavish  priests. 
Swift  through  the  land  the  tuneful  mischief  floats. 

And  now  to  softer  strains  they  struck  the  lyre. 

They  sung  the  beetle  or  the  mole. 

The  dying  kid,  or  ass's  foal. 
By  cruel  man  permitted  to  expire.** 

These  effusions  have  the  palliation  which 
the  excess  of  sportive  wit,  impelled  by  youth- 
ful spirits  and  fostered  by  the  applause  of 
the  great,  brings  with  it;  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  palliate  the  coarse  malignity  of  a 
passage  in  the  prose  department  of  the  same 
work,  in  which  the  writer  added  to  a  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  dishonoured  at 
Cambridge  for  preaching  Deism :  '*  Since  then 
he  has  left  his  native  country,  commenced 
citizen  of  the  world,  left  his  poor  children 
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fiitherlesB,  and  his  T?ife  destitute.  Ex  his 
iitoe^  his  friends  Lamb  and  Southej."  It 
was  sorely  rather  too  much  even  for  partisans, 
when  denouncing  their  political  opponents 
18  men  who  *^  dirt  on  private  worth  and 
virtoe  threw/'  thus  to  slander  two  young 
men  of  the  most  exemplary  character — one, 
of  an  almost  puritanical  exactness  of  demea- 
noor  and  conduct — and  the  other,  persevering 
in  a  life  of  noble  self-sacrifice,  chequered 
only  by  the  frailties  of  a  sweet  nature,  which 
endeared  him  even  to  those  who  were  not 
admitted  to  the  intimaoy  necessary  to  appre- 
ciate the  touching  example  of  his  severer 
virtoes! 

If  LamVs  acquaintance  with  Coleridge  and 
Sonthey  procured  for  him  the  scorn  of  the 
more  virulent  of  the  Anti-xTacobin  party,  he 
showed  by  his  intimacy  with  another  dis- 
tmgoiahed  object  of  their  animosity,  that  he 
vas  not  solicitous  to  avert  it.  He  was 
introdnced  by  Mr.  Coleridge  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  persons  of  that  stirring 
time— the  author  of  "  Caleb  Williams,"  and 
of  the  **  Political  Justice.**  The  first  meeting 
between  Lamb  and  €k>dwin  did  not  wear  a 
promising  aspect.  Lamb  grew  warm  as  the 
eonviyiality  of  the  evening  advanced,  and 
indnlged  in  some  freaks  of  humour  which 
had  not  been  dreamed  of  in  Oodwin*s  philo- 
Mphj ;  and  the  philosopher,  forgetting  the 
ftjoammity  with  which  he  usually  looked  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  or  the  whist- 
taUe,  broke  into  an  allusion  to  Gilray*s 
caricature,  and  asked,  ^  Pray,  Mr.  Lamb,  are 
yoa  toad  or  frog  f  "  Coleridge  was  appre- 
henaive  of  a  rupture  ;  but  calling  the  next 
looming  on  Lamb,  he  found  Grodwin  seated 
«t  breakfast  with  him  ;  and  an  interchange 
of  civilities  and  card-parties  was  established, 
whidi  lasted  through  the  life  of  Lamb,  whom 
Godwin  only  survived  a  few  months.  Lidif- 
ferent  altogether  to  the  politics  of  the  age, 
Iftmb  could  not  nelp  being  struck  with  pro- 
ductions of  its  new-bom  energies,  so  remark- 
^  as  the  works  and  the  chaix'cter  of 
Godwin.  He  seemed  to  reaUse  in  himself 
what  Wordsworth  long  afterwards  described, 
^the  central  calm  at  the  heart  of  all  agita- 
tioD.**  Through  the  medium  of  his  mind  the 
■toimy  convulsions  of  society  were  seen 
"iiknt  as  in  a  picture.*'  Paradoxes  the 
nost  daring  wore  the  air  of  deliberate 
wisdom  as  he  pronounced  them.   He  foretold 


the  future  happiness  of  mankind,  not  with 
the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  but  with  the 
grave  and  passionless  voice  of  the  oracle. 
There  was  nothing  better  calculated  at  once 
to  feed  and  to  make  steady  the  enthusiasm 
of  youthful  patriots  than  the  high  specula- 
tions, in  which  he  taught  them  to  engage  on 
the  nature  of  social  evils  and  the  great 
destiny  of  his  species.  No  one  would  have 
suspected  the  author  of  those  wild  theories, 
which  startled  the  wise  and  shocked  the 
prudent,  in  the  calm,  gentlemanly  person 
who  rarely  said  anything  above  the  most 
gentle  common-place,  and  took  intei*est  in 
little  beyond  the  whist-table.  His  peculiar 
opuiions  were  entirely  sub8ei*vient  to  his  love 
of  letters.  He  thought  any  man  who  had 
written  a  book  had  attained  a  superiority 
over  his  fellows  which  placed  him  in  another 
class,  and  could  scarcely  understand  other 
distinctions.  Of  all  his  works  Lamb  liked 
his  "  Essay  on  Sepulchres  *'  the  best — a  short 
development  of  a  scheme  for  preserviug  in 
one  place  the  memory  of  all  great  writers 
deceased,  and  assigning  to  each  his  proper 
station,  —  quite  chimerical  in  itself,  but 
accompanied  with  solemn  and  touching 
musings  on  life  and  death  and  fame,  embodied 
in  a  style  of  singular  refinement  and  beauty. 


CHAPTER  V. 

[1799,  1800.] 

LETTSBS   TO   BOVTHXY,    COLXKIDOX,    MAKNIKO,    AKD 
VORDSWOaTH. 

The  year  1799  found  Lamb  engaged  during 
his  leisure  hours  in  completing  his  tragedy  of 
John  Woodvil,  which  seems  to  have  been 
finished  about  Christmas,  and  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Kemble.  Like  all  young  authors,  who 
are  fascinated  by  the  splendour  of  theatrical 
representation,  he  longed  to  see  his  concep- 
tions embodied  on  the  stage,  and  to  receive 
his  unmediate  reward  in  the  sympathy  of  a 
crowd  of  excited  spectators.  The  hope  was 
vain  ; — but  it  cheered  him  in  many  a  lonely 
hour,  and  inspired  him  to  write  when 
exhausted  with  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
when  the  less  powerful  stimulus  of  the  press 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  rouse  him. 
In  the  mean  time  he  continued  to  correspond 
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with  Mr.  Southey,  to  send  him  portiona  <rf 
his  play,  and  to  reciprocate  criticisms  with 
him.  The  following  three  letters,  addrea»ed 
to  Mr.  Southey  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
require  no  commentary.  i 

I 

TO  MR.  BOUTHKT.  •  i 

**Jan.  21flt,  1799.      I 

"  I  am  to  blame  for  not  writing  to  you 
before  on  my  own  account ;  but  I  know  you 
can  dispense  with  the  expressions  of  grati- 
tude or  I  should  have  thanked  you  before  for 
all  May's  kindness.*  He  has  liberally  supplied 
the  person  I  spoke  to  you  of  with  money, 
and  had  procured  him  a  situation  just  after 
himself  had  lighted  upon  a  similar  one,  and 
engaged  too  far  to  recede.  But  May's  kind- 
ness was  the  same,  and  my  thanks  to  you  and 
him  are  the  same.  May  went  about  on  this 
business  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  But  you 
knew  John  May  before  this,  so  I  will  be 
silent. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you ; 
when  convenient.  I  do  not  know  how  your ' 
Calendar  and  other  affairs  thrive ;  but  above 
all,  I  have  not  heard  a  great  while  of  your 
Madoc — ^the  opua  magnum.  I  would  willingly 
send  you  something  to  give  a  value  to  this 
letter ;  but  I  have  only  one  slight  passage 
to  pend  you,  scarce  worth  the  sending,  which 
I  want  to  edge  in  somewhere  into  my  play, 
which,  by  the  way,  hath  not  received  the 
addition  of  ten  lines,  besides,  since  I  saw  you. 
A  father,  old  Walter  Woodvil,  (the  witch's 
PBOT^£)  relates  this  of  his  son  John,  who 

*  fought  in  adverse  armies,*  being  a  royalist^ 
and  his  father  a  parliamentary  man. 

*  I  saw  him  in  the  day  of  Worcester  fight, 
Whither  he  came  at  twice  teren  years, 
Under  the  discipline  of  the  Lord  Falkland, 
(His  uncle  by  the  mother's  side. 

Who  fTiive  hU  youthful  politics  a  bent 

Quite  Aom  the  principles  of  his  father's  house ;) 

There  did  I  see  this  valiant  Lamb  of  Mars, 

This  sprig  of  honour,  this  unbearded  John, 

This  veteran  in  green  yean,  this  sprout,  this  Woodvil, 

(With  dreadless  case  guiding  a  fire-hot  steed. 

Which  secm'd  to  scorn  the  manage  of  a  boy,) 

Prick  forth  with  such  a  mirth  into  the  field. 

To  mingle  rivalship  and  acts  of  war 

Even  with  the  sinewy  masters  of  the  art, — 

Tou  would  have  thought  the  work  of  blood  had  been 

A  playnrune  merely,  and  the  rabid  Mars 

Had  put  his  harmful  hostile  nature  ofl^ 

To  instruct  raw  youth  in  images  of  war, 

And  practice  of  the  unedged  i 'layers*  foils. 

The  rough  fanatic  and  blood-praetised  soldiery 


*  See  ante,  p.  31. 


Seeing  raeh  hope  and  virtne  In  Che  boy,  . 

Disclosed  tLeir  ranks  to  let  him  poea  unhurt,  i 

Checking  their  swordB*  nnetrfl  i^Jmrieak  ' 

As  k)th  to  mar  that  cnrioQs  workmaadiip 
Of  Yalonr'a  beauty  pourtray'd  in  his  &co.' 

^  Lloyd  objects  to  'pouitrayed  in  hia  ftoi^* 
do  you  ?    I  like  the  line. 

"  I  shall  dap  this  in  somewhere.  I  think 
there  is  a  spirit  through  the  lines  ;  perhaps 
the  7th,  8Ui,  and  dth  owe  their  origin  to 
Shakspeare,  thou^  no  image   is  borrowed. 

He  says  in  Heniy  the  Fourth — 

*  This  infhnt  Ilotapar, 
Mars  in  swathing  dotbea.' 

But  pray  did    Lord    Falkland   die   before 
Worcester  fight  %    In  that  case  I  must  make 
bold  to  unclify  some  other  nobleman. 
^  Kind  iove  and  respects  to  Edith. 

"  C.  liAxa'* 


TO  MR.  80UTHET. 

"March  15tb,  1709. 

"Dear  Southey, — ^I  have  received  your 
little  volume,  for  which  I  thank  yon,  though 
I  do  not  entirely  approve  of  this  sort  of  inter- 
course, where  the  presents  are  all  on  one  side. 
I  have  read  the  last  Eclogue  again  with 
great  pleasure.  It  hath  gained  considerably 
by  abridgment,  and  now  I  think  it  wants 
nothing  but  enlargement.  Tou  will  call  this 
one  of  tyrant  Procrustes*  criticisms^  to  cut 
and  pull  so  to  his  own  standard  ;  bat  the 
old  lady  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  me,  I 
want  to  hear  more  of  her  ;  and  of '  Joanna* 
you  have  given  us  still  less.  But  the  picture 
of  the  rustics  leaning  over  the  bridge,  and 
the  old  lady  travelling  abroad  on  summer 
evening  to  see  her  garden  watered,  are 
images  so  new  and  true,  that  I  decidedly 
prefer  this  '  BuinM  Cottage  *  to  any  poem  in 
the  book.  Indeed  I  think  it  the  only  one 
that  will  bear  comparison  with  your  *  Hymn 
to  the  Penates,*  in  a  former  volume. 

"^  I  compare  dissimilar  things,  as  one  would 
a  rose  aud  a  star,  for  the  pleasure  they  give 
us,  or  as  a  child  soon  learns  to  choose  between 
a  cake  and  a  rattle  ;  for  dissimilsiB  have 
mostly  some  points  of  comparison.  The  next 
best  poem,  I  think,  is  the  first  Eclogue ;  *tis 
very  complete,  and  abounding  in  little  pic- 
tures and  realities.  The  remainder  Eclogues^ 
excepting  only  the  ^  Funeral,'  I  do  not  greatly 
admire.    I  miss  one,  which  had  at  least  as 
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good  a  title  to  publication  as  the  '  Witch/ 
orthe'SaQor'B  Mother.'  You  call'd  it  the 
•LMt  of  the  Family.'  The  *  Old  Woman  of 
Berkeley '  comes  next ;  in  some  humours  I 
would  give  it  the  preference  above  any.  But 
who  the  devil  is  Matthew  of  Westminster  ? 
Ton  are  as  familiar  with  these  antiquated 
moBMtics,  as  Swedenborg,  or,  as  his  followers 
aiEeeC  to  call  him,  the  Baron,  with  his  in- 
visibles. But  you  have  raised  a  very  comic 
effect  out  of  the  true  narrative  of  Matthew  of 
Westminster.  'TIS  surprising  with  how  little 
addition  you  have  been  able  to  convert,  with 
10  little  alteration,  his  incidents,  meant  for 
tenor,  into  circumstances  and  food  for  the 
fleen.  The  Parody  ianoi  ao  successful ;  it 
bt  one  famous  line,  indeed,  which  conveys 
Uk  finest  dealh-bed  image  I  ever  met  with: 

'Tkidoelor  wbicpei'd  tlw  nime,  and  the  surgeon  knew 
wbtthenid.' 

But  the  offering  the  bride  three  times  bears 
not  the  slightest  analogy  or  proportion  to  the 
fiadish  noises  three  times  heard  !  In  '  Jas- 
pir/  the  circumstance  of  the  great  light  is 
verj  affecting.  But  I  had  heard  you  mention 
H  before.  The  'Rose'  is  the  only  insipid 
piece  in  the  volume  ;  it  hath  neither  thorns 
iM)r  sweetness  ;  and,  besides,  sets  all  chrono- 
logy and  probability  at  defiance. 

•*Courfn  Margaret)'  you  know,  I  like. 
IIm  alliinons  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  are 
puticularly  h;4>pyi  and  harmonise  tacitly 
and  delicately  with  old  cousins  and  aunts.  To 
fiu&iEir  faces  we  do  associate  familiar  scenes, 
ttd  accustomed  objects ;  but  what  hath 
ApolHdon  and  his  sea-nymphs  to  do  in  these 
•ffiuni  Apollyon  I  could  have  borne,  though 
1m  stands  for  the  devil,  but  who  is  Apollidon? 
I  think  you  are  too  apt  to  conclude  faintly, 
with  eome  cold  monJ,  as  in  the  end  of  the 
poem  called  *  The  Victory '— 

'Be  tboo  ber  oomfbrter,  who  art  the  widow's  friend ; ' 

&  single  oommon-place  line  of  comfort,  which 
bean  no  proportion  in  weight  or  number  to 
the  many  lines  which  describe  suffering. 
Hdi  is  to  convert  religion  into  mediocre 
<WngB)  which  should  bum,  and  glow,  and 
tnanUe.  Amoral  should  be  wrought  into 
the  body  and  soul,  the  matter  and  tendency 
of  a  poem,  not  ta^pged  to  the  end,  like  a  '  C^od 
«Bd  the  good  ship  into  harbour,*  at  the  con- 


clusion of  our  bills  of  lading.  The  finishing 
of  the  'Sailor'  is  also  imperfect.  Any  dis- 
senting minister  may  say  and  do  as  much. 

"  These  remarks,  I  know,  are  crude  and 
unwrought,  but  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  much 
accurate  thinking.  I  never  judge  system- 
wise  of  things,  but  fasten  upon  particulars. 
Afler  all,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  book 
that  I  must,  for  time,  leave  unmentionedf  to 
deserve  my  thanks  for  its  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  the  friendly  remembrances  implied  in 
the  gift.    I  again  return  you  my  thanks. 

'*  Pray  present  my  love  to  Edith. 

"  C.  L." 


TO  HR.  SOUTHEY. 

**  March  20tta,  1709. 

"  I  am  hugely  pleased  with  your  *  Spider,' 
'your  old  freemason,'  as  you  call  him.  The 
three  first  stanzas  are  delicious  ;  thoy  seem 
to  me  a  compound  of  Bums  and  Old  Quarles, 
those  kind  of  home-strokes,  where  more  is 
felt  than  strikes  the  ear ;  a  terseness,  a  jocular 
pathos,  which  makes  one  feel  in  laughter. 
The  measure,  too,  is  novel  and  pleasing.  I 
could  almost  wonder,  Rob.  Bums,  in  his  life- 
time never  stumbled  upon  it.  Tlie  fourth 
stanza  is  less  striking,  as  being  less  original 
The  fifth  falls  oft  It  has  no  felicity  of 
phrase,  no  old-fashioned  phrase  or  feeling. 

*  Yotrng  hopes,  and  lore's  delightftil  drenmn/ 

savour  neither  of  Bums  nor  Quarles ;  they 
'  seem  more  like  shreds  of  many  a  modem 
sentimental  sonnet.  The  last  stanza  hath 
nothing  striking  in  it,  if  I  except  the  two 
concluding  lines,  which  are  Burns  all  over. 
I  wish,  if  you  concur  with  me,  these  things 
could  be  looked  to.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  kind 
of  writing,  which  comes  ten-fold  better 
recommended  to  the  heart,  comes  there  more 
like  a  neighbour  or  familiar,  than  thousands 
of  Hamnels  and  Zillahs  and  Madelous.  I 
beg  you  will  send  me  the  *  Holly-tree,'  if  it 
at  all  resemble  this,  for  it  must  please  me. 
I  have  never  seen  it.  I  love  this  sort  of 
'  poems,  that  open  a  new  intercourse  with  the 
most  despised  of  the  animal  and  insect  race. 
I  think  this  vein  may  be  further  opened 
Peter  Pindar  hath  very  prettily  apostro- 
phised a  fly  ;  Bums  hath  his  mouse  and  his 
louse  ;  Coleridge  less  successfully  hath  made 
overtures  of  intimacy  to  a  jackass,  tliereui 
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only  following  at  nnresembfing  distance, 
Sterne  and  greater  Cervantes.  Besides  these, 
I  know  of  no  other  examples  of  breaking 
down  the  partition  between  us  and  onr  'poor 
earth-bom  companions.'  It  is  sometimes 
revolting  to  be  put  in  a  track  of  feeling  by 
other  people,  not  one's  own  inmiediate ' 
thoughts,  else  I  would  persuade  you,  if  I 
could  (I  am  in  earnest),  to  commence  a  series  j 
of  these  animal  poems,  which  might  hare  a : 
tendency  to  rescue  some  poor  creatures  fix)m  ! 
the  antipathy  of  mankind.  Some  thoughts  • 
come  across  me  ; — ^for  instance — to  a  rat,  to  ; 
a  toad,  to  a  cockchafer,  to  a  mole — ^people 
bake  moles  alive  by  a  slow  oven-fire  to  cure 
consumption — rats  are,  indeed,  the  most 
despised  and  contemptible  parts  of  God's 
earth.  I  killed  a  rat  the  other  day  by 
punching  him  to  pieces,  and  feel  a  weight  of  | 
blood  upon  me  to  this  hour.  Toads  you 
know  are  made  to  fly,  and  tumble  down  and 
crush  all  to  pieces.  Cockchafers  are  old 
sport ;  then  again  to  a  worm,  with  an  apos- 
trophe to  anglers,  those  patient  tyrants,  meek 
inflictors  of  pangs  intolerable,  cool  devils  ;  to 
an  owl ;  to  all  snakes,  with  an  apology  for 
their  poison ;  to  a  cat  in  boots  or  bladders. 
Your  own  fancy,  if  it  takes  a  fancy  to  these 
hints,  will  suggest  many  more.  A  series  of 
such  poems,  suppose  them  accompanied  with 
plates  descriptive  of  animal  torments,  cooks 
roasting  lobsters,  fishmongers  crimping 
skates,  &c.,  &c.  would  take  excessively.  I 
will  willingly  enter  into  a  partnership  in  the 
plan  with  you :  I  think  my  heart  and  soul 
would  go  with  it  too — at  least,  give  it  a 
thought.  My  plan  is  but  this  minute  come 
into  my  head  ;  but  it  strikes  me  instan- 
taneously as  something  new,  good,  and  useful, 
full  of  pleasure,  and  full  of  moral.  If  old 
Quarles  and  Wither  could  live  again,  we 
would  invite  them  into  our  firm.  Bums  hath 
done  his  part.** 


TO  XB.  SOTTTHET. 

•'Oet.  Sift,  1799. 

**  Dear  Southey, — ^I  have  bat  just  got  yonr 
letter,  being  returned  finom  Herts,  where  I 
have  passed  a  few  red-letter  days  with  much 
pleasure.  I  would  describe  the  eoxmty  to^ 
you,  as  you  have  done  by  Devonahire,  bat 
alas !  I  am  a  poor  pen  at  that  same.  I  ooold 
tell  you  of  an  old  house  with  a  tapestry  bed- 
room, the  '  Judgment  of  Solomon '  composing 
one  pannel,  and  *A  cteeon  spying  Diana  naked* 
the  other.  I  could  tell  of  an  old  marUe  haD, 
with  Hogarth*s  prints,  and  the  Boman 
Caesars  in  marble  hung  round.  I  ooold  tell 
of  a  wilderness,  and  of  a  village  ^burch,  and 
where  the  bones  of  my  honoured  grandam 
lie  ;  but  there  are  feelings  which  refuse  to  be 
translated,  sulky  aborigines,  which  will  not 
be  naturalised  in  another  soil.  Of  this  nature 
are  old  family  faces,  and  scenes  of  infancy. 

"  I  have  given  your  address,  and  the  books 
you  want,  to  the  Arch*s ;  they  will  send 
them  as  soon  as  they  can  get  them,  but  they 
do  not  seem  quite  familiar  to  their  names. 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  communicate,  I  fear 
to  the  Anthology.  You  shall  have  some 
fragments  of  my  play,  if  you  desire  them,  but  \ 
lihiuk.  I  had  rather  print  it  whole.  Have 
you  seen  it,  or  shall  I  lend  you  a  copy  I  I 
wfint  your  opinion  of  it. 

"  I  must  get  to  business,  so  farewell ;  my 
kind  remembrances  to  Edith.         "  C.  L." 


j  In  the  summer  Lamb  revisited  the  scenes 
in  Hertfordshire,  where,  in  his  grandmother's 
time,  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  holidays. 
In  the  following  letter,  he  just  hints  at 
feelings  which,  many  years  after,  he  so'  beau- 
tifully developed  in  those  essays  of  *  Elia,' — 
*Blakesmoor,*  and  'Mackery  End,' 


In  the  autunm  of  this  year  LamVs  choice 
list  of  friends  received  a  most  important 
addition  in  Mr.  Thomas  Manning,  then  a 
mathematical  tutor  at  Cambridge  ;  of  whom 
he  became  a  frequent  correspondent,  and  to 
whom  he  remained  strongly  attached  through 
life.  Lloyd  had  become  a  graduate  of  the 
university,  and  to  his  introduction  Lamb  was 
indebted  for  Manning's  friendship.  The 
following  letters  will  show  how  earnestly, 
yet  how  modestly,  Lamb  sought  it. 

TO  MR.  XANKINQ. 

"Dec  1799. 
"  Dear  Manning, — ^The  particular  kindness^ 
even  up  to  a  degree  of  attachment,  which  I 
have  experienced  from  you,  seems  to  claim 
some  distinct  acknowledgment  on  my  part, 
I  could   not  content  myself  with  a  bare 
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remembrance  to  yon,  conveyed  in  some  letter 
tolioyd. 

"Will  it  be  agroeable  to  yon,  if  I  occasion- 
ftOj  recmit  your  memory  of  me,  which  must 
^  soon  fade,  if  you  consider  the  brief  inter- 
oooiae  we  have  had.  I  am  not  likely  to 
ptoye  a  troublesome  correspondent.  My 
leribbling  days  are  past.  I  shall  have  no 
■eateents  to  communicate,  but  as  they 
spring  up  firom  some  living  and  worthy 
ooctsion. 

*I  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
performanoe  of  your  promise,  that  we  should 
meet  in  London  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 
The  century  must  needs  commence  auspi- 
cknibIj  for  me,  that  brings  with  it  Manning's 

frifao^p,  as  an  earnest  of  its  after  gifts. 
*I  flhoxdd  have  written  before,  but  for  a 

titmblesome  inflammation  in  one  of  my  eyes, 

brought  on  by  nights  travelling  with  the 

eoich  windows  sometimes  up. 
"What  more  I  have  to  say  shall  be  reserved 

for  a  letter  to  Lloyd.     I  must  not  prove 
I  tedioDfl  to  you  in  my  first  outset,  lest  I  should 
I  iftight  you  by  my  ill-judged  loquacity. 
^I  am,  yours  most  sincerely, 

«  C.  Lamb." 

TO  MB.  MANKnrO. 

"Dec.  28th,  1799. 

*Dear  Manning, — ^Having  suspended  my 
ttwespondence  a  decent  interval,  as  knowing 
tiuiteven  good  things  may  be  taken  to  satiety, 
^vish  cannot  but  recur  to  learn  whether 
V^  be  still  well  and  happy.  Do  all  things 
cootmue  in  the  state  I  left  them  in  Cam- 
I  li%t 

I     'Do  your  night  parties  still  flourish  ?  and 
<lo  yon  continue  to  bewilder  your  company, 
with  your   thousand  faces,  running  down 
tbtmgh  all  the  keys  of  idiotism  (like  Lloyd 
orer  lus  perpetual  harpsichord),  from  the 
flnile  and   the  glimmer  of  half-sense  and 
,  ^inarter^ense,  to  the  grin  and  hanging  lip  of 
I  Betfy  Foy*8  own  Johnny  7     And  does  the 
&ce -dissolving    curfew  sound    at   twelve? 
I  How  unlike  the  great  originals  were  your 
petty  terrors  in  the  postscript^  not  fearful 
enough  to  make  a  fairy  shudder,  or  a  Lilli- 
pBftuok  fine  lady,  eight  months  full  of  child, 
miscany.    Tet  one  of  them,  which  had  more 
beast  than  the  rest^  I  thought  faintly  resem- 
bled on«  of  your  brutifications.  But,  seriously, 
I  loDK  to  see  your  own  honest  Manning-face 


again.  I  did  not  mean  a  pun, — ^your  man's 
face,  you  will  be  apt  to  say,  I  know  your 
wicked  will  to  pun.  I  cannot  now  write  to 
IJoyd  and  you  too,  so  you  must  convey  as 
much  interesting  intelligence  as  this  may 
contain  or  be  thought  to  contain,  to  him  and 
Sophia,  with  my  dearest  love  and  remem- 
brances. 

"  By  the  by,  I  think  you  and  Sophia  both 
incorrect  with  regard  to  the  titU  of  the  play'* 
Allowing  your  objection  (which  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  prid^  may  be,  and  is  in  real  life  often, 
cured  by  misfortunes  not  directly  originatuig 
from  its  own  acts,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  will  tell 
you  a  naughty  desire  is  sometimes  sent  to 
cure  it.  I  know  you  read  these  practical 
divines) — but  allowing  your  objection,  does 
not  the  betraying  of  his  father's  secret 
directly  spring  from  pride  ? — from  the  pride 
of  wine  and  a  full  heart,  and  a  proud  over- 
stepping of  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality, 
and  contempt  of  the  prejudices  of  mankind, 
which  are  not  to  bind  superior  souls — *as 
trust  in  the  matter  of  secrets  all  ties  of  blood j  &c. 
&c.,  keeping  of  promises,  the  feeble  mind's 
religion,  binding  our  morninff  krwwUd/je  to 
the  performance  of  what  last  nighfs  ignorance 
spake  '—does  he  not  prate,  that  ^Oreat  Spirits'* 
must  do  more  than  die  for  their  friend — does 
not  the  pride  of  wine  incite  him  to  display 
some  evidence  of  friendship,  which  its  own 
irregularity  shall  make  gi*eat  ?  This  I  know, 
that  I  meant  his  punishment  not  alone  to  be 
a  cure  for  his  daily  and  habitual  pride,  but 
the  direct  consequence  and  appropriate 
punishment  of  a  particular  act  of  pride. 

"  If  you  do  not  understand  it  so,  it  is  my 
fault  in  not  explaining  my  meaning. 

''I  have  not  seen  Coleridge  since,  and 
scarcely  expect  to  see  him, — ^perhaps  he  has 
been  at  Cambridge. 

"  Need  I  turn  over  to  blot  a  fresh  clean 

half-sheet  ?  merely  to  say,  what  I  hope  you 

are  sure  of  without  my  repeating  it,  that  I 

would  have  you  consider  me,  dear  Manning, 

"  Your  sincere  friend,        "  C.  Lamb." 

Early  in  the  following  year  (1800),  Lamb, 
with  his  sister,  removed  to  Chapel-street^ 
Pentonville.  In  the  summer  he  visited 
Coleridge,    at    Stowey,  and    spent   a   few 

!  *  It  had  been  proposed  to  entitle  John  WooAtU 
.  "  Pride's  Cure." 
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delightful  holidays  in  hia  society  and  that 
of  Wordsworth,  who  then  resided  in  the 

'  neighbourhood.  This  was  the  first  oppor- 
tunity Lamb  had  enjoyed  of  seeing  much  of 

I     the  poet,  who  was  destined  to  exercise  a 

I  bcTieficial  and  lastiug  influence  on  the  litera- 
ture and  moral  sense  of  the  opening  century. 
At  this  time  Lamb  was  scarcely  prepajped  to 
sympatliise  with  the  naked  simplicity  of  the 
"Lyrical  Ballads,**  which  Wordsworth  was 
prei)aring  for  the  press.    The  "  rich  conceits  " 

;  of  the  writers  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  been 
blended  with  his  first  love  of  poetry,  and  he 
could  not  at  once  acknowledge  the  serene 
beauty  of  a  style,  in  which  language  was 
only  the  stainless  mirror  of  thought,  and 
which  sought  no  aid  either  from  the  grandeur 
of  artificial  life  or  the  pomp  of  words.  In 
after  days  he  was  among  the  most  earnest  of 
this  great  poet*8  admirers,  and  rejoiced  as  he 
found  the  scoffers  who  sneered  at  his  bold 
experiment  gradually  owning  his  power.  How 
he  felt  when  the  little  golden  opportunity  of 
conversation  with  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge had  passed  will  appear  from  the 
following  letter,  which  seems  to  have  been 
addressed  to  Coleridge  shortly  after  his 
return  to  London. 

TO  MR.  COLEBIDOE. 

"  I  am  scarcely  yet  so  reconciled  to  the 
loss  of  you,  or  so  subsided  into  my  wonted 
uniformity  of  feeling,  as  to  sit  calmly  down 
to  think  of  you  and  write  to  you.  But  I 
reason  myself  into  the  belief  that  those  few 
iiud  pleasant  holidays  shall  not  have  been 
spent  in  vain.  I  feel  improvement  in  the 
recollection  of  many  a  casual  conversation. 
The  names  of  Tom  Poole,  of  Wordsworth 
and  his  good  sister,  with  tliiue  and  Sarah's, 
ai*e  become  '  familiar  Id  my  mouth  as  house- 
hold words.'  You  would  make  me  very 
happy,  if  you  think  W.  has  no  objection,  by 
transcribing  for  me  that  inscription  of  his. 
I  have  some  scattered  sentences  ever  floating 
on  my  memory,  teasing  me  that  I  cannot 
remember  more  of  it.  You  may  believe  I 
will  make  no  improper  use  of  it.  Believe 
me  I  can  think  now  of  many  subjects  on 
wluch  I  had  planned  gaining  information 
from  you ;  but  I  forgot  my  *  ti-easure's 
worth*  while  I  possessed  it.  Your  leg  is 
now  become  to  me  a  matter  of  much  more 
importance — and  many  a  little  thing,  which 


when  I  was  present  with  you  seemed  aearoe 
to  indent  my  notice,  now  presses  painfidij 
on  my  remembrance.  Is  the  Patriot  eome 
yet  ?  Are  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  gone 
yet  ?  I  was  looking  out  for  John  Thelwall 
all  the  way  from  Bridgewater,and  had  I  met 
him,  I  think  it  would  have  moved  almoet  me 
to  tears.  You  will  oblige  me  too  by  eendiiig 
me  my  great-coat,  which  I  left  behind  in 
the  oblivious  state  the  mind  is  thrown  into 

,  at  parting — is  it  not  ridiculooa  that  I 
sometimes   envy  that  great-coat   lingering 

I  so  cunningly  behind  I — at  present  I  hsve 

I  none — so  send  it  me  by  k  Stowey  waggon,  if 
there  be  such  a  thiug,  directing  for  C.  Ll, 
No.  45,  Chapel -street,  Pentonville,  near 
Ix>ndon.    But  above  all,  thai  Imoriptianl 

I  — it  will  recall  to  me  the  tones  of  all  your 
voices — and  with  them  many  a  remembered 
kindness  to  one  who  could  and  can  repay 
you  all  only  by  the  silence  of  a  gratefid 

I  heart.     I  could  not  talk  much,  while  I  was 

,  with  you,  but  my  silence  was  not  sullennesa, 
nor  I  hope  from  any  bad  motive;  but,  in 
truth,  disuse  has  made  me  awkward  at  it. 

j  I  know  I  beliaved  myself,  particularly  at 
Tom  Poole's,  and  at  Cniikshank's,  most  like 

I  a  sulky  child  ;  but  company  and  converse 

I  are  strange  to  me.    It  was  kind  in  you  all  to 

'  endure  me  as  you  did. 

''Are  you  and  your  dear  Sarah — ^to  me 
also  very  dear,  because  very  kind — agreed 
yet  about  the  management  of  little  Hartley  t 

,  and  how  go  on  the  little  rogue's  teeth  ?  I 
will  see  White  to-morrow,  and  he  shall  send 
you  information  on  that  matter ;  but  «• 
perhaps  I  can  do  it  as  well  after  talking  with 
him,  I  will  keep  this  letter  open. 

''  My  love  and  thanks  to  you  and  all  of  yoo. 

"CL." 

**  Wednesday  Ercnlng." 


Coleridge  shortly  after  came  to  town,  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  contributions  to 
the  daily  press.  The  following  note  is 
addressed  to  him  when  in  London. 

TO  MR.  OOLBRIDGE. 

**  Jnn.  2nd,  1800. 
"  Dear  Coleridge, — Now  I  write,  I  cannot 
miss  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
obligations  myself,  and  the  readers  in  generd 
of  that  luminous  paper,  the  *  Morning  Poeti' 
are  under  to  you  for  the  very  novel  and 
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exquisite  manner  in  which  you  combined . 
political  with  grammatical  science,  in  your 
jesterday's  dissertation  on  Mr.  Wyndham's 
unhappy  composition.  It  niust  have  been 
the  death-blow  to  that  ministry.  I  expect 
Pitt  and  Grenville  to  resign.  More  especially 
the  delicate  and  Cottrellian  grace  with  which 
you  officiated,  with  a  ferula  for  a  white  wand, 
u  gentleman  usher  to  the  word '  also/  which 
it  seems  did  not  know  its  place. 

"I  expect  Manning  of  Cambridge  in  town 

t(Hiigfai— will   you   fidfil  your  promise  of 

meeting  him  at  my  house  ?    He  is  a  man  of 

&  thousand.    Give  me  a  line  to  say  wha^ 

day,  whether  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday^ 

&e,  and  if  Sarah  and  the  Philosopher  can 

j  eome.    I  am  afraid  if  I  did  not  at  intervals 

I  all  upon  you,  I  should  never  see  you.    But  I 

brg^  the  affairs  of  the  nation  engross  your 

time  end  your  mind. 

,     "Farewell,  "C.  L." 


Coleridge  afterwards  spent  some  weeks 
vith  Iamb,  as  appears  fix)m  the  following 
fetter:— 

TO  MB,  MANNING. 

"March  17th,  1800. 
"Dear  Manning,-^!  am  living  in  a  con- 
•  tiasous  feast.    Coleridge  has  been  with  me 
j  Aow  for  nigh  three  weeks,  and  the  more  I  see 
I  of  kirn  in  the  quotidian  undress  and  relax- 
I  itioii  of  his  mind,  the  more  cause  I  see  to 
lore  him,  and  believe  him  a  very  good  man, 
.  lad  all   those   fooUsh  impressions    to   the 
!  contrary  fly  off  like  morning  slumbers.    He 
I  a  engaged  in  translations,  which  1  hope  will 
.  luep  him  this  month  to  come.    He  is  uncom- 
BKNoiy  kind  and  friendly  to  me.    He  ferrets 
Bw  day  and  night  to  do  aometh  ing.    He  tends 
ne,  amidst  all  his  own  worrying  and  heart- 
oppressing  occupations,  as  a  gardener  tends 
lu8  young  tulip.    Marry  come  up  ;   what  a 
{vetty  similitude,  and  how  like  your  humble 
Kmat  1    He  has  lugged  me  to  the  brink  of 
I  <9Dgiging  to  a  newspaper,  and  has  suggested 
^  me  for  a  first  plan,  the  forgery  of  a 
xiI^>osed  manuscript  of  Burton  the  anatomist 
of  melancholy.     I  have  even  written  the 
otroductory  letter  ;  and,  if  I  can  pick  up  a 
I  ^guineas  this  way,  I  feel  they  will  be  most 
^lintking,  bread  being  so  dear.    If  I  go  on 
*itti  it,  I  will  apprise  you  of  it,  as  you  may  j 
^  to  aee  my  things  I   and  the  tulip  of  all 
iairen,  loves  to  be  admired  most.  | 


**Pray  pardon  me,  if  my  letters  do  not 
come  very  thick.  I  am  so  taken  up  with  one 
thing  or  other,  that  I  cannot  pick  out  (I  will 
not  say  time,  but)  fitting  times  to  write  to 
you.  My  dear  love  to  Lloyd  and  Sophia,  and 
pray  split  this  thin  letter  into  three  parts,  and 
present  them  with  the  two  biggest  in  my  name. 

"  They  are  my  oldest  friends ;  but,  ever 
the  new  friend  driveth  out  the  old,  as  the 
ballad  sings  !  Grod  bless  you  all  three  !  I 
would  hear  from  LI.  if  I  could. 

"C.L." 

'^  Flour  has  just  fallen  nine  shillings  a 
sack !  we  shall  be  all  too  rich. 

''Tell  Charles  I  have  seen  his  mamma, 
and  have  almost  fallen  in  love  with  her^ 
since  I  mayn^t  with  Olivia.  She  is  so  fine 
and  graceful,  a  complete  matron-lady-quaker. 
She  has  given  me  two  little  books.  Olivia 
grows  a  charming  girl — full  of  feeling,  and 
thinner  than  she  was  ;  but  I  have  not  time 
to  fall  in  love. 

"Mary  presents  her  general  compliments. 
She  keeps  in  tine  health  ! " 

Coleridge,  during  this  visit,  recommended 
Lamb  to  Mr.  Daniel  Stuart,  then  editor  of 
the  "Morning  Post,"  as  a  writer  of  light 
articles,  by  which  he  might  add  something 
to  an  income,  then  barely  sufficient  for  the 
decent  support  of  himself  and  his  sister.  It 
would  seem  from  his  next  letter  to  Manning, 
that  he  had  made  an  offer  to  try  his  hand  at 
some  personal  squibs,  which,  ultimately,  was 
not  accepted.  Manning  need  not  have 
feared  that  there  would  have  been  a  particle 
of  malice  in  them  !  Lamb  afterwards  became 
a  correspondent  to  the  paper,  and  has  re- 
cordW  his  experience  of  the  misery  of  toiling 
after  pleasantries  in  one  of  the  "  Essays  of 
Elia,"  entitled  "  Newspapers  thirty-five  years 
ago. 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

"  C.  L.'s  moral  sense  presents  her  compli- 
ments to  Doctor  Manning,  is  very  thankful 
for  his  medical  advice,  but  is  happy  to  add 
that  her  disonier  has  died  of  itself. 

"  Dr.  Manning,  Coleridge  has  left  us,  to  go 
into  the  north,  on  a  visit  to  his  God,  Words- 
worth. With  him  have  flown  all  my  splendid 
prospects  of  engagement  with  the  '  Morning 
Post,'  all  my  visionary  guineas,  the  deceitful 
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wages  of  unborn  scandal.  In  truth,  I  wonder 
you  took  it  up  so  seriously.  All  my  inten- 
tion was  but  to  make  a  little  sport  with  such 
public  and  fair  game  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  the  Devil,  &c. — 
gentry  dipped  in  Styx  all  over,  whom  no 
paper  javelin-lings  can  touch.  To  have  made 
fi-ee  with  these  cattle,  where  was  the  harm  ? 
'twould  have  been  but  giving  a  polish  to 
lami)-black,  not  nigrifying  a  negro  primarily. 
After  all,  I  cannot  but  regret  my  involuntary 
virtue.  Hang  virtue  that's  thrust  upon  us  ; 
it  behaves  itself  with  such  constraint,  till 
conscience  opens  the  window  and  lets  out 
the  goose.  I  had  struck  off  two  imitations 
of  Burton,  quite  abstracted  from  any  modem 
allusions,  which  was  my  intent  only  to  lug 
in  from  time  to  time  to  make  'em  popular. 

**  Stuart  has  got  these,  with  an  introduc- 
tory letter ;  but,  not  hearing  from  him,  I 
have  ceased  from  my  labours,  but  I  write  to 
him  to-day  to  get  a  final  answer.  I  am 
afraid  they  won't  do  for  a  paper.  Burton  is 
a  scarce  gentleman,  not  much  known,  else  I 
had  done  'em  pretty  well. 

"  I  liave  also  hit  off  a  few  lines  in  the  name 
of  Burton,  being  a  *  Conceit  of  Diabolic 
Possession.'  Burton  was  a  man  often  assailed 
by  deepest  melancholy,  and  at  other  times 
much  given  to  laughing,  and  jesting,  as  is 
the  way  with  melancholy  men.  I  will  send 
them  you  :  they  were  almost  extempore,  and 
no  great  things  ;  but  you  will  indulge  them, 
liobert  Lloyd  is  come  to  town.  Priscilla 
meditates  going  to  see  Pizarro  at  Drury 
Lane  to-night,  (from  her  uncle's)  under  cover 
of  coming  to  dine  with  me  . .  heul  tempora  ! 
heu  I  mores  1 — I  have  barely  time  to  finish, 
as  I  expect  her  and  Bobin  every  minute. — • 
Yours  as  usual,  "  C.  L." 

The  followmg  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  about  this  time  to  Manning,  who 
had  taken  a  view  of  a  personal  matter 
relating  to  a  common  friend  of  both,  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  Lamb. 

TO  MR.  HANNINa. 

"  Dear  Manning, — ^Rest  you  merry  in  your 
opinion  !  Opinion  is  a  species  of  property ; 
and  though  I  am  always  desirous  to  share 
with  my  friend  to  a  certain  extent,  I  shall 


property,  properly  my  own.  Some  day, 
Manning,  when  we  meet,  subetitating  Corj- 

don  and  fair  Amaryllis,  for and ^ 

we  will  discuss  together  this  question  of 
moral  feeling, '  In  what  cases,  and  how  far 
sincerity  is  a  virtue  ?  *  I  do  not  mean  Trath, 
a  good  Olivisrlike  creature,  God  bless  her, 
who,  meaning  no  offence,  is  always  ready  to 
give  an  answer  when  she  is  asked  why  she 
did  so  and  so ;  but  a  certain  forward-talkliig 
half-brother  of  hers.  Sincerity,  that  amphi- 
bious gentleman;  who  is  so  ready  to  pezk  up 
his  obnoxious  sentiments  unasked  into  your 
notice,  as  Midas  would  his  ears  into  your 
face  uncalled  for.  But  I  despair  of  doing 
anything  by  a  letter  in  the  way  of  ezplaiu- 
ing  or  coming  to  explanations.  A  good  widi, 
or  a  pun,  or  a  piece  of  secret  history,  may  be 
well  enough  that  way  conveyed  ;  nay,  it  has 
been  known,  that  intelligence  of  a  turkey 
hath  been  conveyed  by  that  medium,  without 

I  much  ambiguity.  Godwin  I  am  a  good  deal 
pleased  with.    He  is  a  very  well-behaved, 

'  decent  man,  nothing  very  brilliant  about 
him,  or  imposing,  as  you  may  suppose ;  quite 
another  guess  sort  of  gentleman  from  what 
your  Anti-jacobin  Christians  imagine  him. 
I  was  well  pleased  to  find  he  has  neither 
horns  nor  claws ;  quite  a  tame  creature,  I 
assure  you.  A  middle-sized  man,'  both  in 
stature  and  in  understanding;  whereas, 
from  his  noisy  fame,  you  would  expect  to 
find  a  Briareus  Centimanus,  or  a  Tityus  tall 
enough  to  pull  Jupiter  from  his  heavens. 

"  Pray,  is  it  a  part  of  your  sincerity  tp 
show  my  letters  to  Lloyd  ?  for,  really,  gentle- 
men ought  to  explain  their  virtues  upon  a 
first  acquaintance,  to  prevent  mistakes. 

''God  bless  you.  Manning*.  Take  my 
trifling  as  trifiiivf  ;  and  believe  me,  seriously 
and  deeply, — ^Your  well-wisher  and  friend, 

"C.L." 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  to 
Coleridge  shortly  after  he  had  left  London 
on  a  visit  to  Wordsworth,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  settled  on  the  borders  of 
Grasmere. 

TO  MR.  OOLERIDOB. 

"  Aug.  6th,  1800. 

"Dear  Coleridge, — I  have  taken  to-day, 
and  delivered  to  L.  &  Co.,  Imprimii :  your 


ever  like  to  keep  some  tenets,  and  some  books,  viz.,  three  ponderous  German  diction- 
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tfieSy  one  Tolume  (I  can  find  no  more)  of 
Qerxnan    and    French    ditto,  sundry  other 
German  books  unbound,  as  yon  left  them, 
'Percy's  Andent  Poetiy,*  and  one  volume  of 
'Andenon's  Poets.'     I  specify  them,  that 
JOB  may  not  lose  any.    Secundo:  a  dressing- 
gown  (Valae^  fivepenee)  in  which  you  used  to 
ait  and  look  like  a  conjuror,  when  you  were 
tnnalating   Wallenstein.    A   case    of  two 
laaoEB,  and  a  shaving-box  and  strap.    This 
it  baa  cost  me  a  severe  struggle  to  part  with. 
They  are  in  a  brown-paper  parcel,  which 
ilso  contains   sundiy   papers   and   poems, 
aomoDS,  m>me  few  Epic  Poems,— one  about 
Gun  and  Abel,  which  came  from  Poole, 
AeLy  Acy  and  also  your  tragedy  ;  with  one  or 
tvo  small  German  books,  and  that  drama  in 
vludb  Qot-fiider  performs.    Tertio  :  a  small 
ohkngbox  containing  all  your  letters,  collected 
from  all  your  waste  papers,  and  which  fill 
tke  said  little  box.    All  other  waste  papers, 
vUdi  I  judged  worth  sending,  are  in  the 
p^nr  parcel  aforesaid.    But  you  will  find  all 
JOBT  letters  in  the  box  by  themselves.    Thus 
hive  I  diseharged  my  conscience  and  my 
iBmber-room  of  all  your  property,  save  and 
ooept  a  folio  entitled  '  Tyrrell's  Bibliotheca 
Mtiea^'  which  you  used   to   learn   your 
^ties  oat  of  when  you  wrote  for  the  *  Post,' 
astefit   mutandisy  t.  «.,  applying  past   in- 
iEfooes   to    modem   data.    I  retain  that, 
Winse  I  am  sensible  I  ain  very  deficient  in 
6e politics  myself;  luid  I  have  torn  up — 
^\  be  angry,  waste  paper  has  risen  forty 
per  cent,  and  I  can't  afford  to  buy  it — all 
'Boooapflrte's    Letters,'    'Arthur    Young's 
I^eal^se  on  Com,'  and  one  or  two  more  light- 
tnned  infantry,   which    I   thought   better 
Kited  the  flippancy  of  London  discussion, 
fluA  the  dignity  of  Keswick  thinking.  Mary 
>&J8  you  will  be  in  a  passion  about  them, 
vkea  yon  come  to  miss  them  ;  but  you  must 
■tody  philosophy.    Bead  '  Albertus  Magnus 
^  Ghartis  Amissis*  five  times  over  after 
phl^Momising, — ^*tis   Burton's    recipe — and 
^  be  angry  with  an  absent  friend  if  you 
aBL   Sara  is  obscure.    Am  I  to  understand 
I  Vy  her  letter,  that  she  sends  a  kiss  to  Eliza 
^ —  1    Pray  tell  your  wife  that  a  note  of 
i  inlerrogation   on  the   superscription  of  a 
t  letter  is  highly  nngrammatical — she  proposes 
VR&ig  my  name  ZanUf  t    Lamb^  is  quite 
<BOQ|^    I  have  had  the  Anthology,  and 
fibooly  one  thing  in  it,  Lewti  \  but  of  that 


the  last  stanisa  is  detestable,  the  rest  most 
exquisite  ! — the  epithet  enviaiie  would  dash 
the  finest  poem.  For  God's  sake  (I  never 
was  more  serious),  don't  make  me  ridiculous 
any  more  by  terming  me  gentle-hearted  in 
print,  or  do  it  in  better  verses.  It  did  well 
enough  five  years  ago  when  I  came  to  see 
you,  and  was  moral  coxcomb  enough  at  the 
time  you  wrote  the  lines,  to  feed  upon  such 
epithets ;  but,  besides  that,  the  meaning  of 
gentle  is  equivocal  at  best,  and  almost  always 
means  poor-spirited;  the  very  quality  of 
gentleness  is  abhorrent  to  such  vile  trumpet- 
ings.  My  sentimeivt  is  long  since  vanished. 
I  hope  my  virtues  have  done  sucking.  I  can 
scarce  think  but  you  meant  it  in  joke.  I  hope  ' 
you  did,  for  I  should  be  ashamed  to  think 
you  could  think  to  gratify  me  by  such  praise, 
fit  only  to  be  a  cordial  to  some  green-sick 
sonneteer.* 

"  I  have  hit  off  the  following  in  imitation 
of  old  English  poetry,  which,  I  imagine,  I  am 
a  dab  at.  The  measure  is  unmeasureable ; 
but  it  most  resembles  that  beautiful  ballad 
the  Old  and  Young  Courtier ;  and  in  its 
feature  of  taking  the  extremes  of  two 
situations  for  just  parallel,  it  resembles  the 
old  poetry  certainly.  If  I  could  but  stretch 
out  the  circumstances  to  twelve  more  verses, 
i.  tf.  if  I  had  as  much  genius  as  the  writer  of 
that  old  song,  I  think  it  would  be  excellent. 
It  was  to  follow  an  imiUition  of  Burton  in 
prose,  which  you  have  not  seen.  But  fate 
*  and  wisest  Stewai-t '  say  No.t 

'^  I  can  send  you  200  pens  and  six  quires 
of  paper  immediatdy,  if  they  will  answer  the 
carriage  by  coach.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
pack  'em  up  cum  mtUtis  lihris  et  cceteris, — 
they  would  all  spoiL  I  only  wait  your 
commands  to  coach  them.  I  would  pay  five- 
and-forty  thousand  carriages  to  read  W.'s 

•  ThU  refers  to  a  poem  of  Coleridge's,  composed  in 
1797,  and  published  In  the  Anthology  of  the  year  1800, 
under  the  title  of  "  This  Lime-tree  Bower  my  Prison," 
addressed  to  "Charles  Lamb,  of  the  India  House, 
London,"  in  which  Lamb  is  thus  apostrophised,  at 
taking  more  pleasure  in  the  country  than  Coleridge's 
other  risitors — a  compliment  which  eTen  then  he 
scarcely  merited : — 

" But  thou,  methinks  most  glad, 

My  gentle-hearted  Charles !    For  thou  halt  pined 
And  linger'd  after  nature  many  a  year, 
In  the  great  city  pent,'* — &o. 

t  The  quaint  and  pathetic  poem,  entitled  "  A  BaUad, 
noticing  the  difference  of  rich  and  poor,  in  the  waya  of 
a  rich  noble's  palace  and  a  poor  workhouae." 
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traj^edy,  of  which  I  have  heard  so  much  and 
seen  so  little — only  what  I  saw  at  Stowey. 
Pray  give  me  an  order  in  writing  on  Long- 
man for  *  Lyrical  Ballads.*  I  have  the  fii-at 
volume,  and,  truth  to  tell,  six  shillings  is  a 
broad  shot.  I  cram  all  I  can  in,  to  save  a 
multiplying  of  letters, — those  pretty  comets 
with  swinging  tails. 
^  I  *11  just  crowd  in  Qod  bless  you  I 

"CLamb." 

"John  Woodvil"  was  now  printed, 
although  not  published  till  a  year  after- 
wards ;  probably  withheld  in  the  hope  of  its 
representation  on  the  stage.  A  copy  was 
sent  to  Coleridge  for  Wordsworth,  with  the 
following  letter  or  cluster  of  letters,  written 
at  several  times.  The  ladies  referred  to,  in 
the  exquisite  description  of  Coleridge's  blue- 
stocking friends,  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
feeling  its  application  ;  nor  will  it  be  detected 
by  the  most  apprehensive  of  their  surviving 
Mends. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

**  1  send  you,  in  this  parcel,  my  play,  which 
I  beg  you  to  present  in  my  name,  with  my 
respect  and  love,  to  Wordsworth  and  his 
sister.  You  blame  us  for  giving  your  direc- 
tion to  Miss  W ;  the  woman  has  been 

ten  times  after  us  about  it,  and  we  gave  it 
her  at  la^t,  under  the  idea  that  no  further 
harm  would  ensue,  but  she  would  once  write 
to  you,  and  you  would  bite  your  lips  and 
forget  to  answer  it,  and  so  it  would  end. 
You  read  us  a  dismal  homily  upon  *  Reali- 
ties.' We  know,  quite  as  well  as  you  do, 
what  are  shadows  and  what  are  realities. 
You,  for  instance,  when  you  are  over  your 
fourth  or  fifth  jorum,  chirping  about  old 
school  occurrences,  are  the  best  of  realities. 
Shadows  are  cold,  thin  things,  that  have  no 

warmth  or  grasp  in  them.    Miss  W ,  and 

her  Mend,  and  a  tribe  of  authoresses  that 
come  after  you  here  daily,  and,  in  defect  of 
you,  hive  and  cluster  upon  us,  are  the  shadows. 

You  encouraged  that  mopsey.  Miss  W , 

to  dance  after  you,  in  the  hope  of  having  her 
nonsense  put  into  a  nonsensical  Anthology. 
We  have  pretty  well  shaken  her  off,  by  that 
simple  expedient  of  referring  her  to  you  ; 
but  there  are  more  burrs  in  the  wind.  I 
came  home  t'other  day  from  business,  hungry 
as  a  hunter,  to  dinner,  with  nothing,  I  am 


sure,  of  the  author  but  hunger  about  me,  and 
whom  found  I  closeted  with  Mary  bat  a 

friend  of  this  Miss  W ,  one  Miss  B       c^ 

or  B y ;  I  don't  know  how  she  apelh  her 

name.  I  just  came  in  time  enough,  I  believB, 
luckily  to  prevent  them  from  exchanging 
vows  of  eternal  Mendship.  It  seems  she  li 
I  one  of  your  authoresses,  that  yon  first  faster, 
and  then  upbraid  us  with.  But  I  fbiigive 
you.  '  Tiie  rogue  has  given  me  potions  to 
make  me  love  him.*  Well ;  go  she  wonld 
not,  nor  step  a  step  over  our  threshold,  tin 
we  had  promised  to  come  and  drink  tea  with 
her  next  night,  I  had  never  seen  her  before^ 
and  could  not  tell  who  the  deyll  it  was  that 
was  so  familiar.  We  went»  however,  not  to 
be  impolite.    Her  lodgings  are  up  two  pair 

of  stairs  in Street    Tea  and  coffbe^  and 

macaroons—^'  kind  of  cake  I  mnch  lore. 

We  sat  down.    Presently  Miss  B broke 

the  silence,  by  declaring  herself  quite  of  a 
different  opinion  from  D'Isradi,  who  sap- 
poses  the  differences  of  human  intellect  to  be 
the  mere  effect  of  organisation.  She  begged 
to  know  my  opinion.  I  attempted  to  carry 
it  off  with  a  pun  upon  organ,  but  that  went 
off  very  flat  She  immediately  conoeiTed  a 
very  low  opinion  of  my  metaphysics ;  and, 
turning  round  to  Mary,  put  some  question  to 
her  in  French, — ^possibly  having  heard  that 
neither  Mary  nor  I  understood  French.  The 
explanation  that  took  place  occasioned  some 
embarrassment  and  much  wondering.  She 
then  fell  into  an  insulting  conyersation  about 
the  comparative  genius  and  merits  of  afl 
modem  languages,  and  concluded  with 
asserting  that  the  Saxon  was  esteemed  the 
purest  dialect  in  Germany.  From  thence 
she  passed  into  the  subject  of  poetry ;  where 
I,  who  had  hitherto  sat  mute,  and  a  hearer 
only,  humbly  hoped  I  might  now  put  in  a 
word  to  some  advantage,  seeing  that  it  was 
my  own  trade  in  a  manner.  But  I  was 
stopped  by  a  round  assertion,  that  no  good 
poetry  had  appeared  since  Dr.  Johnson^ 
time.  It  seems  the  Doctor  has  suppressed 
many  hopeful  geniuses  that  way,  by  the 
severity  of  his  critical  strictures  in  his 
*  Lives  of  the  Poets.'  I  here  ventured  to 
question  the  fact,  and  was  be^nning  to 
appeal  to  nameSf  but  I  was  assured  *  it  was 
certainly  the  case.'  Then  we  discussed  Mias 
More's  book  on  education,  which  I  had  never 
read.    It  seems  Dr.  Gregory,  another  of  Mist 
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B •*  firiendiy  has  found  fault  with  one  of 

KioB  More*8  metaphors.  Miss  More  has  been 
it  some  pains  to  Tindicate  herself, — ^in  the 
opinioci  of  Miss  B  ,  not  without  success. 
It  seems  the  Doctor  is  invariably  against  the 
use  of  broken  or  mixed  metaphor,  which  he 
wprohaJbeB,  against  the  authority  of  Shaks- 
peare  himaelC,  We  next  discussed  the 
question,  whether  Pope  was  a  poet  7  I  find 
Dr.  Gregoiy  is  of  opinion  he  was  not,  though 
Miss  Sewmrd  does  not  at  all  concur  with  him 
in  this.  We  then  sat  upon  the  comparative 
mmtM  of  the  ten  translations  of  *  Pizarro,* 

tnd  Miss  B J  or  B e  advised  Mary 

to  take  two  of  them  home  ;  she  thought  it 
n^jbit  afibrd  her  some  pleasure  to  compare 
thfsn  verbatim;  which  we  declined.  It 
bong  now  nine  o^dock,  wine  and  macaroons 
vers  again  eerved  round,  and  we  parted, 
with  a  promise  to  go  again  next  week,  and 
Best  the  Miss  Porters,  who,  it  seems,  have 
kesrd  much  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  wish  to 
Met  us,  because  we  are  ki$  friends.  I  have 
Veen  preparing  for  the  occasion.  I  growd 
lotton  in  my  ears.  I  read  all  the  reviews 
aid  magarhiee  of  the  past  month,  against  the 
dretdfiil  meeting,  and  I  hope  by  these  means 
to  eat  a  tolerable  second-rate  figure. 

''Fray  let  us  have  no  more  complaints 
tboitthadows.  We  are  in  a  fair  way,  Mivi^A 
jm,  to  aarfeit  sick  upon  them. 
"Oar  loves  and  respects  to  your  host  and 


and  the  liues^ — 


*  Tkke  no  thought  about  your  proof-sheets ; 
I^JellaU  be  done  as  if  Woodfall  himself  did 
H^  Ttmj  send  as  word  of  Mrs.  Coleridge 
ad  little  David  Hartley,  your  little  reality. 

"fuewelly  dear  Sub^AUoe.    Take  no  um- 

Wtgs  at  any  thing  I  have  written. 

«C.  LAifB,«7iii^ra." 

"Laadat  Shadow*, 

ootk  the  l«th  or  17th,  1800.*» 


"Coleridge,  I  find  loose  among  your  papers 
i  eo|ij  of  ChristabeL  It  wants  about  thirty 
Bnei ;  yon  will  very  much  oblige  me  by 
Ka£ng  me  the  beginning  as  far  as  that 


*ABi  th(i  ipriBg  oooMS  doiwly  up  this  mj ;  * 

ttd  the  intermediate  lines  between — 

*The  kdj  lnp0  tq>  raddmlj, 
Thslwralj  LAdyGhristabel;» 


'  She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak. 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak.' 


The  trouble  to  you  will  be  smaU,  and  the 
benefit  to  us  very  great  I  A  pretty  antithesis ! 
A  figure  in  speech  I  much  applaud. 

'*  Godwin  has  called  upon  us.  He  spent 
one  evening  here.  Was  very  friendly.  Kept 
us  up  till  midnight.  Drank  punch,  and  talked 
about  you.  He  seems,  above  all  men,  mor-  | 
tified  at  your  going  away.  Suppose  you  - 
were  to  write  to  that  good-natured  heathen :     | 

*  Or  is  he  a  ihadow  f '  i 

"  If  I  do  not  writef  impute  it  to  the  long 
postage,  of  which  you  have  so  much  cause  to 
complain.  I  have  scribbled  over  a  queer  letter, 
as  1  find  by  perusal,  but  it  means  no  mis- 
chief. 

"  I  am,  and  will  be,  yours  ever,  in  sober 
sadness,  '*C.  L. 

^  Write  your  Oerman  as  plain  as  sunshine, 
for  that  must  coiTOct  itsel£  You  know  I  am 
homo  unius  linguae ;  in  English,  illiterate,  a 
dunce,  a  ninny." 


TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

"Aug.  26th«  1800. 

"  How  do  you  like  this  little  epigram  ?  It 
is  not  my  writing  nor  had  I  any  finger  in  it. 
If  you  concur  with  me  in  thinking  it  very 
elegant  and  very  original,  I  shall  be  tempted 
to  name  the  author  to  you.  I  will  just  hint 
that  it  is  almost  or  quite  a  first  attempt. 

[Here  Miss  LamVs  little  poem  of  Helen 
was  introduced.] 

I  "  By-the-by,  I  have  a  sort  of  recollection 
'  that  somebody,  I  think  you,  promised  me  a 
<  sight  of  Wordsworth's  Tragedy.  I  should 
be  very  glad  of  it  just  now  ;  for  I  have  got 
Msnning  with  me,  and  should  like  to  read  it 
with  him.  But  this,  I  confess,  is  a  refine- 
ment. Under  any  circumstances,  alone,  in 
Cold-Bath  prison,  or  in  the  desert  ishind,  just 
when  Proepero  and  his  crew  had  set  ofi^  with 
Caliban  in  a  cage,  to  Milan,  it  would  be  a 
treat  to  me  to  read  that  play.  Manning  has 
read  it,  so  has  Lloyd,  and  all  Lloyd's  fftmily ; 
but  I  could  not  get  him  to  betray  his  trust 
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by  giving  ms  a  sight  of  it.    Lloyd  is  sadly 
deficient  in  some  of  those  virtuous  vices. 

*'Gteorge  Dyer  is  the  only  literary  character 
I  am  happily  acquainted  with.  The  oflener  I 
see  him,  the  more  deeply  I  admire  him.  He 
is  goodness  it8el£  If  I  coidd  but  calculate 
the  precise  date  of  his  death,  I  would  write 
a  novel  on  purpose  to  make  George  the  hero. 
I  could  hit  him  off  to  a  hair.*' 


The  tragedy  which  Lamb  was  thus  anxious 
to  read,  has  been  perseveiiugly  withheld  from 
the  world.  A  fine  passage,  quoted  in  one  of 
Hazlitt*s  prose  essays,  makes  us  share  in  his 
earnest  curiosity  :— 

"  Action  in  nKmientary — a  word,  a  blow — 
The  motion  of  a  muscle — this  way  or  that ; 
uffering  is  long,  drear,  and  infinite.** 

Wordsworth's  genius  is  perhaps  more  fitly 
employed  in  thus  tracing  out  the  springs  of 
heroic  passion,  and  developing  the  profound  I 
elements  of  human  character,  than  in  fol-j 
lowing  them  out  tlirough  their  exhibition  | 
in  violent  contest  or  majestic  repose.  Surely : 
he  may  naw  afford  to  gratify  the  world ! 


And  elsewhere, — 

'  What  neat  r«past  fthaU  feaat  oa,  Ugfat  *  an 

Of  Attlo  taste,  with  wine,t  wheoee  w«  i 

To  hear  the  lute  well  tooeh'd,  or  artfkil 

Warble  immortal  notes  and  Toacan  air  ! ' 

"  Indeed  the  poets  are  full  of  thii 
morality,— 

'  Yeni  eito,  Domine  if*ti«it»g  i ' 

''Think  upon  it.    Excuse  the  p 
all  I  have.  «  C. 


The  next  is  a  short  but  characteristic  letter ' 
to  Manning.  i 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

"Aug.  11th,  1800.      I 

"  My  dear  fellow,  (N.R  mighty  &miliar  of 
late !)  for  me  to  come  to  Cambridge  now  is  ] 
one  of  Heaven's  impossibilities.    Metaphy-. 
sicians  tell  us,  even  it  can  work  nothing 
which  implies  a  contradiction.    I  can  explain 
this  by  telling  you  that  I  am  engaged  to  do  | 
double  duty  (this  hot  weather !)  for  a  maa 
who  has  taken  advantage  of  this  very  weather  | 
to  go  and  cool  himself  in  '  green  retreats '  all 
the  month  of  August.  | 

**  But  for  you  to  come  to  London  instead  ! 
— muse  upon  it,  revolve  it,  cast  it  about  iu 
your  mind.  I  have  a  bed  at  your  command. 
You  shall  drink  rum,  brandy,  gin,  aqui^vitse,  [ 
usquebaugh,  or  whiskey  a'  nights ;  and  for 
the  after-dinner  trick,  I  have  eight  bottles  of 
genuine  port,  which,  mathematically  divided, 
gives  l^  for  every  day  you  stay,  provided  you 
stay  a  week.    Hear  John  Milton  sing, 

'  Let  Euclid  rest  and  Archimedes  pause.* 

TwefUy.fint  Somui. 


Lamb  now  meditated  a  removi 
home-place  of  his  best  and  mos 
thoughts — ^the  Temple ;  and  thus  a 
it  in  a  letter  to  Manning. 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

"You  masters  of  logic  ought 
(logic  is  nothing  more  than  a  knoi 
wordsy  as  the  Greek  etymon  implies 
words  are  no  more  to  be  taken  ii 
sense  at  all  times  than  a  promise  g 
tailor.  When  I  exprest  an  apprehei 
you  were  morUdly  offended,  I  mean 
than  by  the  application  of  a  oertaii 
of  efficacious  sounds,  which  had 
similar  cases  before,  to  rouse  a 
decency  iu  you,  and  a  remembrance 
was  due  to  me !  You  masters  of  lo^ 
advert  to  this  phenomenon  in  huma 
before  you  arnugn  the  usage  of  us 
geniuses.  Imagination  is  a  good  blc 
and  goes  well ;  but  the  misfortune  L 
too  many  paths  l)cfore  her.  Tis  tru 
have  imaged  to  myself,  that  you  had 
your  fi-ail  carcass  to  Norfolk.  I  m 
and  did  imagine,  that  you  had  not^ 
you  were  lazy,  or  inventing  new  p 
in  a  triangle,  and  for  that  purpose  i 
and  squeezing  Landlord  Crisp's  thre^ 
beaver  into  fantastic  experimental  fc 
that  Archimedes  was  meditating  ti 
the  French,  in  case  of  a  Cambridge 
by  a  geometric  hiurling  of  folios  on  t 
caps ;  or,  peradventure,  that  you 
extremities^  in  great  wants,  and  jua* 
for  Trinity-bogs  when  my  letters  ci 
short,  my  genius !  (which  is  a  she 
now-a-days,    for    what-a-great-ma 

•  **  We,  poets !  generally  give  light  dins 
t  No  doubt  the  poet  here  alludes  to  port-n 
the  dozen. 


WM  absolutely  stifled  and  overlaid  with  its 
own  riches.  Troth  is  one  and  poor,  like  the 
cnue  of  Elijah's  widow.  Imagination  is  the 
bold  &ce  that  multiplies  its  oil ;  and  thou, 
the  old  cracked  pipkin,  that  could  not  believe 
it  eoold  be  put  to  such  purposes.  Dull  pi]> 
kin,  to  have  Elijah  for  thy  cook.  Imbecile 
recipient  of  so  fat  a  miracle.  I  send  you 
George  Dyer's  Poems,  the  richest  production 
of  the  lyrical  muse  this  century  can  justly 
boast:  for  Wordsworth's  L.  R  were  pub- 
Uahedy  or  at  least  written,  before  Chiist- 
mas. 

Tlease  to  advert  to  pages  291  to  296  for 
the  most  astonishing  account  of  where  Shak- 
q)eare'8  muse  has  been  all  this  while.  I 
thoaght  she  had  been  dead,  and  buried  in 
Stratford  Church,  with  the  young  man  that 
kept  her  eompanify — 


•Bnt  it  Mcnifl,  Uke  the  Deril, 
Buried  in  Cole  Harbour, 
Some  aa J  she's  risen  again. 
Gone  'prentice  to  a  Barber.* 

•NJB. — ^I  don't  charge  anything  for  the 
additional  manuscript  notes,  which  are  the 
joint  productions  of  myself  and  a  learned 
tnttdator  of  Schiller, Stoddart,  Esq. 

"N.R  the  2d.— I  should  not  have  blotted 
joor  book,  but  I  had  sent  my  own  out  to  be 
bound,  as  I  was  in  duty  bound.  A  liberal 
cnddam  upon  the  several  pieces,  lyrical, 
heroical,  amatory,  and  satirical,  would  be 
leoeptable.  So,  you  don't  think  there's  a 
Word's — ^worth  of  good  poetry  in  the  great 
LB.!  I  daren't  put  the  dre^ed  syllables  at 
thor  just  length,  for  my  Ixick  tingles  from  the 
oortheni  castigation. 

*I  am  going  to  change  my  lodgings,  having 
noeived  a  hint  that  it  would  be  agreeable,  at 
OUT  Lady's  next  feast.  I  have  partly  fixed 
npon  most  delectable  rooms,  which  look  out 
(whm  you  stand  a  tip-toe)  over  the  Thames, 
tad  Surrey  Hills;  at  the  upper  end  of 
Bug's  Bench  walks,  in  the  Temple.  There 
Iihall  have  all  the  privacy  of  a  house  with- 
OQt  the  encumbrance,  and  shall  be  able  to 
lock  my  friends  out  as  often  as  I  desire  to 
bold  free  converse  with  my  immortal  mind, 
fcr  my  present  lodgings  resemble  a  minister's 
vvee,  I  have  so  increased  my  acquaintance 
(«s  they  call  'cm)  since  I  have  resided  in 
tovn.  like  the  country  mouse,  that  had 
^Mted  a  little  of  urbane  manners,  I  long  to 


be  nibbling  my  own  cheese  by  my  dear  self, 
without  mouse-traps  and  time-traps.  By  my 
new  plan,  I  shall  be  as  airy,  up  four  pair  of 
stairs,  as  in  the  country  ;  and  in  a  garden,  in 
the  midst  of  enchanting,  more  than  Maho- 
metan paradise,  London,  whose  dirtiest  drab- 
frequented  alley,  and  her  lowest  bowing 
tradesman,  I  would  not  exchange  for  Skid- 
daw,  Helvellyn,  James,  "Walter,  and  the 
parson  into  the  bargain.  O !  her  lamps  of  a 
night !  her  rich  goldsmiths,  print-shops,  toy- 
shops, mercers,  hardwaremen,  pastry-cooks ! 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  !  the  Strand  !  Exeter 
Change  !  Charing  Cross,  with  the  man  upon 
a  black  horse  !  These  are  thy  gods,  O  Lon- 
don !  An't  you  mightily  moped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cam  ?  Had  not  you  better  come  and 
set  up  here  ?  You  can't  think  what  a  differ- 
ence. All  the  streets  and  pavements  are 
pure  gold,  I  warrant  you.  At  least,  I  know 
an  alchemy  that  turns  her  mud  into  that 
metal, — a  mind  that  loves  to  be  at  home  in 
crowds. 

"  'Tis  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  and  all  sober 
people  ought  to  be  a-bed 

^  C.  Lamb  (as  you  may  guess)." 


The  following  two  letters  appear  to  have 
been  written  during  Coleridge's  visit  to 
Wordsworth. 

TO  MR.  COLBRIDQB. 

"  By  some  fatality,  unusual  with  me,  I  have 
mislaid  the  list  of  books  which  you  want. 
Can  you  from  memory,  easily  supply  me 
with  another  ? 

^  I  confess  to  Statins,  and  I  detained  him 
wilfully,  out  of  a  reverent  regard  to  your 
style.  Statins,  they  tell  me,  is  turgid.  Aa 
to  that  other  Latin  book,  since  you  know 
neither  its  name  nor  subject,  your  wants  (I 
crave  leave  to  apprehend)  cannot  be  very 
urgent.  Meanwhile,  dream  that  it  is  one  of 
the  lost  Decades  of  Livy. 

"  Your  partiality  to  me  has  led  you  to  form 
an  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  measure  of 
delight  you  suppose  me  to  take  in  obliging. 
Pray,  be  carefrd  that  it  spread  no  further. 
'Tis  one  of  those  heresies  that  is  very  preg- 
nant. Pray,  rest  more  satisfied  with  the 
portion  of  learning  which  you  have  got,  and 
disturb  my  peaceful  ignorance  as  little  as 
possible  with  such  sort  of  commissions. 
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"Did  you  never  observe  an  appearance 
well  known  hj  the  name  of  the  man  in  the 
moon  ?  Some  scandalous  old  maids  have  set 
on  foot  a  report,  that  it  is  Endymion. 

"Your  theory  about  the  first  awkward 
step  a  man  makes  being  the  consequence 
of  learning  to  dance,  is  not  universal  We 
have  known  many  youths  bred  up  at  Christ's, 
who  never  learned  to  dance,  yet  the  world 
imputes  to  them  no  very  graceful  motions. 
I  remember  there  was  little  Hudson,  the 
immortal  precentor  of  St.  Paul's,  to  teach 
us  our  quavers ;  but,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, there  was  no  master  of  motions  when 
we  were  at  Christ's. 

"  Farewell,  in  haste. 

«C.L." 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

"Oct.  13th,  1800. 

"Dear  Wordsworth, — I  have  not  forgot 
your  commissions.  But  the  truth  is, — and 
why  should  I  not  confess  it  1 — I  am  not 
plethorically  abounding  in  cash  at  this 
present.  Merit,  God  knows,  is  very  little 
rewarded ;  but  it  does  not  become  me  to 
speak  of  myself.  My  motto  is,  'contented 
with  little,  yet  wishing  for  more.'  Now,  the 
books  you  wish  for  would  require  some 
pounds,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have 
not  by  me ;  so,  I  will  say  at  once,  if  you 
will  give  me  a  draft  upon  your  town  banker 
for  any  sum  you  propose  to  lay  out,  I  will 
dispose  of  it  to  the  very  best  of  my  skill  in 
choice  old  books,  such  as  my  own  soul  loveth. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  waiting  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  a  debt  to  enable  myself  to  set  about 
your  conmiission  handsomely  ;  for  it  is  a 
scurvy  thing  to  cry,  *Give  me  the  money 
first,'  and  I  am  the  first  of  the  £unily  of  the 
Lambs  that  have  done  it  for  many  centuries ; 
but  the  debt  remains  as  it  was,  and  my  old 
friend  that  I  accommodated  has  generously 
forgot  it !  The  books  which  you  want,  I 
calculate  at  about  8^.  Ben  Jonson  is  a 
guinea  book.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in 
folio,  the  right  folio  not  now  to  be  met  with  ; 
the  octavos  are  about  3^.  As  to  any  other 
dramatists,  I  do  not  know  where  to  find 
them,  except  what  are  in  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays,  which  are  about  3/.  also.  Massinger 
I  never  saw  but  at  one  shop,  but  it  is  now 
gone ;  but  one  of  the  editions  of  Dodsley 
contains  about  a  fourth  (the  best)  of  \na 


plays.  Congreve,  and  the  rest  of 
CharWs  moralists,  are  cheap  and  accc 
The  works  on  Ireland  I  will  inquire 
but)  I  fear,  Spenser's  is  not  to  be  had 
from  his  poems ;  I  never  saw  it.  Bi 
may  depend  upon  my  sparing  no  pa 
furnish  you  as  complete  a  library  < 
poets  and  dramatists  as  will  be  prud 
buy ;  for,  I  suppose  you  do  not  inclu- 
20^.  edition  of  Hamlet,  single  play, 
Kemble  has.  Marlowe's  plays  and 
are  totally  vanished ;  only  one  editi 
Dodsley  retains  one,  and  the  other  t 
his  plays :  but  John  Ford  is  the  mar 
Shakspeare.  Let  me  know  your  wi] 
pleasure  soon,  for  I  have  observed,  n* 
the  pleasure  of  buying  a  bargain  for 
self,  is  the  pleajsure  of  persuading  a  fri* 
buy  it.  It  tickles  one  with  the  image 
imprudency,  without  the  penalty  u 
annexed.  "  C.  T^ai 


CHAPTER  VI. 

[1800.] 

LSTTEBB    TO    XANKIKQ,    ATTKB,    LAXB^S   BSMOTAI, 
TEXPLX. 

In  the  year  1800,  Lamb  carried  into 
his  purpose  of  removing  to  Mitre 
Buildings,  Temple.  During  this  tin 
i  wrote  only  a  few  small  poems,  whi 
,  ti^ansmitted  to  Manning.  In  his  lett* 
Manning  a  vein  of  wild  humour  break 
of  which  there  are  but  slight  indicati 
the  correspondence  with  his  more  sent 
tal  friends ;  as  if  the  very  oppoaiti 
Manning's  more  scientific  power  to  hi 
force  of  sympathy  provoked  the  sallies 
the  genial  kindness  of  the  mathema 
fostered.  The  prodigal  and  reckless  hi 
of  some  of  those  letters  forms  a  st 
contrast  to  the  deep  feeling  of  the  t 
letters  to  Coleridge.  His  *  Essays  of 
show  the  harmonious  union  of  both, 
fbllowiug  letter  contains  Lamb's  descr 
of  his  new  abode. 


I  TO  MR.  MANNING. 

I  "  I  was  not  aware  that  you  owed  mc 
thing  beside  that  guinea ;  but  I  dare  sf 
are   right.    I  live   at  No.  16,  Mitre 
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BoildixigB,  a  pistol-shot  off  Baron  Maseres*. 
Toa  must  introduce  me  to  the  Baron.    I 
think  we  shonld  snit  one  another  mainly. 
He  Uvea  on  the  ground  floor,  for  convenience 
of  the  gont ;  I  prefer  the  attic  story,  for  the 
«r!    He    keeps    three   footmen    and    two 
maids ;  I  have  neither  maid  nor  laundress, 
not  caring  to  be  troubled  with  them  !    His 
forte,  1  understand,  is  the  higher   mathe- 
matics ;  my  turn,  I  confess,  is  more  to  poetry 
and  the  heUcB  lettres.    The  very  antithesis 
of  our  characters  would  make  up  a  harmony. 
You  must  bring  the  baron  and  me  together. 
— N.R  when  you  come  to  see  me,  mount  up 
to  the  top  of  the  st^rs — I  hope  you  are  not 
asthmatical — and  come  in  flannel,  for  it's  pure 
airy  up  there.    And  bring  your  glass,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  Surrey  Hills.    My  bed 
&oes  the  riyer,  so  as  by  perking  up  upon  my 
iuumches,  and  supporting  my  carcase  with 
my  elbows,  without  much  wrying  my  neck,  I 
can  see  the  white  sails  glide  by  the  bottom 
of  the  King's  Bench  walks  as  I  lie  in  my 
bed.    An  excellent  tiptoe  prospect  in  the 
best  room :— casement  windows,  with  small ' 
panes,  to  look  more  like  a  cottage.    Mind,  I 
hiTe  got  no  bed  for  you,  that 's  flat ;   sold  it 
to  pay  expenses  of  moving.    The  very  bed 
on  which  Manning  lay ;    the  friendly,  the 
mathematical  Manning !    How  forcibly  does 
it  remind  me  of  the  interesting  Otway !  *  The 
veiy  bed  which  on  thy  marriage  night  gave 
thee  into  the  arms  of  BeMdera,  by  the  coarse 
hands  of  ruffians — '  (upholsterers'  men,)  &c. 
My  tean  will  not  give  me  leave  to  go  on. 
Bat  a  bed  I  will  get  you.  Manning,  on  con- 
<&ioD  you  will  be  my  day-guest. 

"I  have  been  ill  more  than  a  month,  with 
a  bad  cold,  which  comes  upon  me  (like  a ' 
omrderer's  conscience)  about  midnight,  and 
vexes  me  for  many  hours.  I  have  succes- 
STely  been  drugged  with  Spanish  licorice, 
opinm,  ipecacuanha,  paregoric,  and  tincture 
of  foxglove  (tiuctura  purpune  digitalis  of  the  | 
naents).  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  off 
drinking." 

Lamb  then  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
«i  exhibition  of  snakes— of  a  frightful  vivid- 
QttB  and  interesting — as  all  details  of  these 
^ucinating  reptiles  are,  whom  we  at  once 
loathe  and  long  to  look  upon,  as  the  old 
^nenues  and  tempters  of  our  race. 


TO  MR.  MANKINO. 

"Oct.  16th,  1800. 

"Dear  Manning, — ^Had  you  written  one 
week  before  you  did,  I  certainly  should  have 
ol>eyed  your  injunction  ;  you  should  have 
seen  me  before  my  letter.  I  will  explain  to 
you  my  situation.  There  are  six  of  us  in  one 
department.  Two  of  us  (within  these  four 
days)  are  confined  with  severe  fevers ;  and 
two  more,  who  belong  to  the  Tower  Militia, 
expect  to  have  marching  orders  on  Friday. 
Now  six  are  absolutely  necessary.  I  have 
already  asked  and  obtained  two  young  hands 
to  supply  the  loss  of  the  feverites.  And,  with 
the  other  prospect  before  me,  you  may  believe 
I  cannot  decently  ask  leave  of  absence  for 
myself.  All  I  can  promise  (and  I  do  promise, 
with  the  sincerity  of  Saint  Peter,  and  the 
contrition  of  sinner  Peter  if  I  fail)  that  I  will 
come  the  very  first  spare  week,  and  go  nowhere 
till  I  have  been  at  Cambridge.  No  matter 
if  you  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage  when  I  come ; 
for  I  can  employ  myself  in  Cambridge  very 
pleasantly  in  the  mornings.  Are  there  not 
libraries,  halls,  colleges,  books,  pictures, 
statues  ?  I  wish  you  had  made  London  in 
your  way.  Tliere  is  an  exhibition  quite 
uncommon  in  Europe,  which  could  not  have 
escaped  your  genius, — a  live  rattlesnake,  ten 
feet  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  a  big  leg. 
I  went  to  see  it  last  night  by  candlelight. 
We  were  ushered  into  a  room  very  little 
bigger  than  ours  at  Pentonville.  A  man  and 
woman  and  foiu*  boys  live  in  this  room,  joint 
tenants  with  nine  snakes,  most  of  them  such 
as  no  remedy  has  been  discovered  for  their 
bite.  We  walked  into  the  middle,  which  is 
formed  by  a  half-moon  of  wired  boxes,  all 
mansions  of  snakes, — whip-snakes,  thunder- 
snakes,  pig-nose-snakes,  American  vipers,  and 
this  monster.  He  lies  curled  up  in  folds  ;  and 
immediately  a  stranger  enters  (for  he  is  used 
to  the  family,  and  sees  them  pbiy  at  cards,) 
he  set  up  a  rattle  like  a  watchman's  in 
London,  or  near  as  loud,  and  reared  up  a 
head,  from  the  midst  of  these  folds,  like  a 
toad,  and  shook  Ms  head,  and  showed  every 
sign  a  snake  can  show  of  irritation.  I  had 
the  foolish  curiosity  to  strike  the  wires  with 
my  finger,  and  the  devil  flew  at  me  with  his 
toad-mouth  wide  open:  the  inside  of  his 
mouth  is  quite  white.  I  had  got  my  finger 
away,  nor  could  he  well  have  bit  me  with  his 
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big  mouth,  which  would  haVe  been  certain 
death  in  five  minutes.  But  it  frightened  me 
so  much,  that  I  did  not  recover  my  voice  for 
a  minute's  space.  I  forgot,  in  my  fear,  that 
he  was  secured.  You  would  have  forgot  too, 
for  'tis  incredible  how  such  a  monster  can  be 
confined  in  small  gauzy-looking  wires.  I 
dreamed  of  snakes  in  the  night.  I  wish  to 
heaven  you  could  see  it.  He  absolutely 
swelled  with  passion  to  the  bigness  of  a  large 
thigh.  I  could  not  retreat  without  infringing 
on  another  box,  and  just  behind,  a  little  devil 
not  an  inch  frt>m  my  back,  had  got  his  nose 
out,  with  some  difficulty  and  pain,  quite 
through  the  bars!  He  was  soon  taught 
better  manners.  All  the  snakes  were  curious, 
and  objects  of  terror :  but  this  monster,  like 
Aaron's  serpent,  swallowed  up  the  impres- 
sion of  the  rest.  He  opened  his  cursed 
mouth,  when  he  made  at  me,  as  wide  as  his 
head  was  broad.  I  hallooed  out  quite  loud, 
and  felt  paLns  all  over  my  body  with  the 
fright. 

*^  I  have  had  the  felicity  of  hearing  George 
Dyer  read  out  one  book  of  *  The  Farmer's 
Boy.'  I  thought  it  rather  childish.  No 
doubt,  there  is  originality  in  it,  (which,  in 
your  self-taught  geniuses,  is  a  most  rare 
quality,  they  generally  getting  hold  of  some 
bad  models,  in  a  scarcity  of  books,  and  form- 
ing their  taste  on  them,)  but  no  selection, 
AU  is  described. 

^  Mind,  I  have  only  heard  read  one  book. 
"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Philo-Snake, 

«  C.  V 


The  following  are  fragments  from  a  letter 
chiefly  on  personal  matters,  the  interest  of 
which  is  gone  by : — 

TO  MR.   MANNI170. 

"  And  now,  when  shall  I  catch  a  glimpse  of 
your  honest  face-to-face  countenance  again  ? 
Your  fine  dogmoHcal  sceptical  face  by  punch- 
light  1  O!  one  glimpse  of  the  human  face, 
and  shake  of  the  human  hand,  is  better  than 
whole  reams  of  this  cold,  thin  correspondence; 
yea,  of  more  worth  than  all  the  letters  that 
have  sweated  the  fingers  of  sensibility,  from 
Madame  S^vign6  and  Balzao  to  Sterne  and 
Bhenstone. 

^  Coleridge  is  settled  with  his  wife  and  the 


young  philosopher  at  Keswick,  wit 
Wordsworths.  They  have  contrived  to  i 
a  new  volume  of  lyrical  1>allad8,  whicl 
see  the  light  in  about  a  month,  and  cau 
little  excitement  in  the  literary  world,  ( 
Dyer  too,  that  good-natured  heathen,  ii 
than  nine  months  gone  with  his  twin  v( 
of  ode,  pastoral,  sonnet,  elegy,  Speni 
Horatian,  Akensidish,  and  Masonic  v 
Clio  prosper  the  birth  !  it  will  be  1 
shillings  out  of  somebody's  pocket, 
he  means  to  exclude  'personal  satire, 
appears  by  his  truly  original  advertise 
Well,  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  < 
English  gentry  to  come  ^  shoals  an( 
scribe  to  his  poems,  for  He  never 
kinder  heart  into  flesh  of  man  than  ( 
Dyer's ! 
^  Now  fiureweU,  for  dinner  is  at  hanc 

"C. 


Lamb  had  engaged  to  spend  a  fe^ 
when  he  could  obtain  leave,  with  M{ 
at  Cambridge,  and,  just  as  he  ho^ 
accomplish  his  wish,  received  an  invi 
from  Lloyd  to  give  his  holiday  to  the 
assembled  at  the  Lakes.  In  the 
excitement  of  spirits  which  the  antic 
visit  to  Manning  produced,  he  thus  pk 
Manning's  proposal  on  his  friend,  i 
mountains  and  luxuriates  in  his  k 
London . — 

TO  MB.  ICAlfNINO. 

"  Dear  Manning, — I  have  received  \ 
kind  invitation  frY>m  Lloyd  and  Sophia 
and  spend  a  month  with  them  at  the ! 
Now  it  fortunately  happens,  (which 
seldom  the  case !)  that  I  have  spare  ca 
me,  enough  to  answer  the  expenses  of  s 
a  journey  ;  and  I  am  determined  to  get 
from  the  office  by  some  means.  The  pi 
of  tbia  letter  is  to  request  of  you  (m; 
friend),  that  you  will  not  take  it  unkin 
decline  my  proposed  visit  to  Cambridj 
the  present.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  t 
Cambridge  in  my  way^  going  or  comii 
need  not  describe  to  you  the  expect 
which  such  an  one  as  myself^  pent  up  j 
life  in  a  dirty  city,  have  formed  of  a  t 
the  Lakes.  Consider  Graamere  I  A 
side!  Wordsworth!  Coleridge!  Hills, ^ 
lakes,  and  mountains^  to  the  eternal 
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I  will  eat  axiipes  with  thee,  Thomaa  Manning. 
Only  confefls,  confess,  a  htie. 

"P.  S.  I  think  you  named  the  16th  ;  but 
was  it  not  modest  of  Lloyd  to  send  such  an 
iimtation  1  It  shows  his  knowledge  of  money 
and  time,     I  would  be  loth  to  think,  he 


'  Inmic  satire  aidelong  sklented 
On  my  poor  pnrsie.'    Bxnure. 

For  my  part,  with  reference  to  my  friends 
northward^  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
romance-bit  about  Nature.    The  earth,  and 
Ma,  and  sky  (when  all  is  said,)  is  but  as  a 
house  to  dwell  in.  Kthe  inmates  be  courteous, 
ud  good  liquors  flow  Uke  the  conduits  at  an 
old  coronation,  if  they  can  talk  sensibly,  and 
feel  properly,  I  have  no  need  to  stand  staring 
vpon  the  gUded  lookiug-glass  (that  strained 
my  friend's  purse-strings  in  the  purchase) 
nor  his  five-shilling  print  over  the  mantel- 
pieoe  of  old  Nabbs  the  carrier  (which  only 
betrays  his  &lse  taste).    Just  as  important 
(0  me  (in  a  sense)  is  all  the  furniture  of  my 
mM ;  eye-pampering,  but  satisfies  no  heart. 
Streets,  streets,  streets,  markets,  theatres, 
drarches,  Covent  Gardens,  shops  sparkling 
%itfa  pretty  faces  of  industrious  milliners, 
imt  sempsEtresses,  ladies  cheapening,  gentle- 
men beMnd  counters  lying,  authors  in  the 
ikreet  with  spectacles,  George  Dyers,  (you 
nay  Imow  them  by  their  gait,)  lamps  lit  at , 
night,  pastry-cooks'  and  silver-smiths*  shops, ' 
beuitifiil  Quakers  of  Pentonville,  noise  of 
ooadies,  drowsy  cry  of  mechanic  watchmen ' 
at  nighty  with  bucks  reeling  home  drunk  ;  if  i 
joa  happen  to  wake  at  midnight,  cries  of 
fin  and  Stop  thief ;  inns  of  court,  with  their 
kaned  air,  and  halls,  and  butteries,  just  like 
Guabridge  colleges ;  old  book-stalls,  ^  Jeremy 
Tajkura^'    'Burtons  on    Melancholy,'   and 
'fieligio  Medicis,'  on  every  stall.    These  are 
Ay  pleasures,  O  London !    with-the-many- 

■oa   0,  city,  abounding  in ,  for  these 

iBay  Keswick  and  her  giant  brood  go  hang ! 

«aL." 


On  this  occasion  Lamb  was  disappointed  ; 
Imthewas  consoled  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
sew  fiiend,  in  Mr.  Bickman  of  the  House  of 
OoBunona,  and  exults  in  a  strain  which  he 
Mvcr  had  reason  to  regret.  This  piece  of 
iBwe  Icticity  enabled  hun  even  to  bear  the  loss 


of  his  manuscripts,  and  the  delay  of  his  hopes; 
which,  according  to  the  old  theatrical  usage^ 
he  was  destined  to  endure. 


TO  MB.  MAWNINO. 

"Nov.  Srd,  1800. 
"  Ecquid  meditatur  A  rchimedes  f  What  is 
Euclid  doing?  What  hath  happened  to 
learned  Trismegist  t— doth  he  take  it  in  ill 
part,  that  his  himible  friend  did  not  comply 
with  his  courteous  invitation  ?  Let  it  suffice, 
I  could  not  come — are  impossibilities  nothing? 
— be  they  abstractions  of  the  intellect  ? — or 
not  (rather)  most  sharp  and  mortifying 
realities  ?  nuts  in  the  Will's  mouth  too  hard 
for  her  to  crack  ?  brick  and  stone  walls  in 
her  way,  which  she  can  by  no  means  eat 
through  ?  sore  lets,  impedimenta  viarum,  no 
thorough£EU'es  ?  raeemi  nimivm  aUe  pendenteef 
Is  the  phrase  classic  ?  I  allude  to  the  grapes 
in  .^op,  which  cost  the  fox  a  strain,  and 
gained  the  world  an  aphorism.  Observe  the 
superscription  of  this  letter.  In  adapting  the 
size  of  the  letters,  which  constitute  your  name 
and  Mr.  Crisp^s  name  respectively,  I  had  an 
eye  to  your  different  stations  in  life.  'Tis 
truly  curious,  and  must  be  soothing  to  an 
aristocrat,  1  wonder  it  has  never  been  hit 
on  before  my  time.  I  have  made  an  acquisi- 
tion latterly  of  a  pUamnt  hand,  one  Bickman, 
to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  George  Dyer,' 
not  the  most  flattering  auspices  under  which 
one  man  can  be  introduced  to  another — 
George  brings  all  sorts  of  people  together, 
setting  up  a  sort  of  agrarian  law,  or  common 
property,  in  matter  of  society  ;  but  for  once 
he  has  done  me  a  great  pleasure,  while  he 
was  only  pursuing  a  principle,  as  ignu  fatui 
may  light  you  home.  This  Rickman  lives  in 
our  Buildings,  immediately  opposite  our 
hotise  ;  the  finest  fellow  to  drop  in  a'  nights, 
about  nine  or  ten  o'clock— cold  brcad-and- 
cheese  time — just  in  the  wishing  time  of  the 
night,  when  you  vnsA  for  somebody  to  come 
in,  without  a  distinct  idea  of  a  probable  any- 
body. Just  in  the  nick,  neither  too  early  to 
be  tedious,  nor  too  late  to  sit  a  reasonable 
time.  He  is  a  most  pleasant  hand ;  a  fine 
rattling  fellow,  has  gone  through  life  laughing 
at  solenm  apes; — himself  hugely  literate, 
oppressively  full  of  information  in  all  stuff  oi 
conversation,  from  matter  of  fact  to  Xenophon 
and  Plato— can  talk  Greek  with  Person, 
politics  with  Thel wall, conjecture  with  George 
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Dyer,  nonsense  with  me,  and  anything  with 
anybody ;  a  great  farmer,  somewhat  con- 
cerned in  an  agricultural  magazine — ^reads  no 
poetry  but  Shakspeare,  very  intimate  with 
Southey,  but  never  reads  his  poetry,  relishes 
George  Dyer,  thoroughly  penetrates  into  the 
ridiculous  wherever  found,  understands  the 
first  time  (a  great  desideratum  in  common 
minds) — you  need  never  twice  speak  to  him  ; 
does  not  want  explanations,  translations, 
limitations,  as  Professor  Gkxlwin  does  when 
you  make  an  assertion ;  tip  to  anything ;  down 
to  everything ;  whatever  iapit  hominem.  A 
perfect  man.  All  this  £Eurrago,  which  must 
perplex  you  to  read,  and  has  put  me  to  a  little 
trouble  to  select/  only  proves  how  impossible  it 
is  to  describe  &  pleasant  hand.  You  must  see 
Bickman  to  know  him,  for  he  is  a  species  in 
one.  A  new  class.  An  exotic,  any  slip  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  put  in  my  garden-pot. 
The  clearest  headed  fellow.  Fullest  of  matter, 
with  least  verbosity.  If  there  be  any  alloy 
in  my  fortune  to  have  met  with  such  a  man, 
it  is  that  he  commonly  divides  his  time 
between  town  and  country,  having  some 
foolish  family  ties  at  Christohurch,  by  which 
means  he  can  only  gladden  our  London  hemi- 
sphere with  returns  of  light.  He  is  now 
going  for  six  weeks." 

"At  last  1  have  written  to  Kemble,  to 
know  the  event  of  my  play,  which  was  pre- 
sented last  Christmas.  As  I  suspected,  came 
an  answer  back  that  the  copy  was  lost,  and 
could  not  be  found — no  hint  that  anybody 
had  to  this  day  ever  looked  into  it — with  a 
courteous  (reasonable !)  request  of  another 
copy  (if  I  had  one  by  me,)  and  a  promise  of 
a  definitive  answer  in  a  week.  I  could  not 
resist  so  facile  and  moderate  demand,  so 
scribbled  out  another,  omitting  sundry  things, 
such  as  the  witch  story,  about  half  of  the ' 
forest  scene  (which  is  too  leisurely  for  story),  ■ 
and  transposing  that  soliloquy  about  England 
getting  drunk,  which,  like  its  reciter,  stupidly 
stood  alone,  nothing  prevenient  orantevenient  ■ 
— and  cleared  away  a  good  deal  besides,  and 
sent  this  copy,  written  all  out  (with  altera- 
tions, &c.  requiring  jiulgment)  in  one  day  and 
a  half!  I  sent  it  last  night,  and  am  in 
weekly  expectation  of  the  tolling-bell,  and 
death-warrant. 

"  This  is  all  my  London  news.    Send  me 
acme  from  the  banks  of  Cam,  as  the  poets 


delight  to  speak,  especially  George  Djrer 
has  no  other  name,  nor  idea,  nor  definiti 
Cambridge, — ^namely,  its  being  a  ma 
town,  sending  members  to  ParliameDt,  i 
entered  into  his  definition — it  was  ai 
simply,  the  banks  of  the  Cam,  or  the 
Cam  ;  as  Oxford  is  the  banks  of  the  Is 
the  fidr  Isis.  Yours  in  all  humility, 
illustrious  Trismegist,  **  C.  Lai 

**  (Eettd  on,  there 's  more  at  the  bottom.) 

"  You  ask  me  about  the  *  Farmer's  Be 
don't  yon  think  the  fellow  who  wrote  it 
is  a  shoemaker)  has  a  poor  mind  %  Dcm^ 
find  he  is  always  silly  about  poor  OHee 
those  abject  kind  of  phrases,  which  mi 
man  that  looks  np  to  wealth!  Noi 
Bums's  poet  dignity.  What  do  you  th 
I  have  just  opened  him ;  but  he  make 
sick." 


Constant  to  the  fame  of  Jem  White,  I 
did  not  fiiil  to  enlist  Manning  among 
admirers  of  the  **  Falstaflf 's  Letters." 
next  letter,  referring  to  them  is,  how 
more  interesting  for  the  light  which  it 
on  Lamb*s  indijBference  to  the  politics  o 
time,  and  fond  devotion  to  the  past. 

TO  MB.  MANNING. 

"  I  hope  by  this  time  you  are  prepan 
say,  the  'Falstaff's  letters*  are  a  bmu 
the  sharpest,  queerest,  profoundeet  hum 
of  any  these  juice-drained  latter  times 
spawned.  I  should  have  advertised  yoa 
the  meaning  is  frequently  hard  to  be  gc 
and  so  are  the  future  guineas,  that  no 
ripening  and  aurifying  in  the  womb  of 
undiscovered  Potosi  ;  but  dig,  dig,  dig, 
Manning !  I  set  to,  with  an  unconque 
propulsion  to  write,  with  a  lamentable 
of  what  to  write.  My  private  goings  o 
orderly  as  the  movements  of  the  spherei 
stale  as  their  music  to  angels'  ears,  f 
a£fairs— except  as  they  touch  upon  me 
so  turn  into  private, — I  cannot  whip  u 
mind  to  feel  any  interest  in.  I  grieve,  in 
that  War,  and  Nature,  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
hangs  up  in  Lloyd's  best  parlour,  should 
conspired  to  call  up  three  necessaries,  si 
commoners  as  our  Others  knew  them 
the  upper  house  of  luxuries ;  bread,  and 
and  coals,  Manning.    But  as  to  Frano 
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Frendnnen,  and  the  Abb6  Sidyes  and  his 

eoDfltitntionB,  I  cannot  make  these  present 

times  present  to  me.    I  read  histories  of  the 

ptst,   and   I   live   in  them ;    althongh,  to 

abstract  senses,  they  are  far  less  momentous, 

tkm  the  noises  which  keep  Europe  awake. 

I  am  reading  '  Bomet's  own  Times.'    Did 

jod    ever    read   that   garmlons,    pleasant 

history  t    He  tells  his  stoiy  like  an  old  man 

past  political  service,  bragging  to  his  sons  on 

winter  evenings  of  the  part  he  took  in  public 

tninsaetiona,  when  'his  old  cap  was  new.' 

Fdl  of  scandal,  which  all  true  history  is. 

No  palliatives ;  but  all  the  stark  wickedness, 

fliat  actually  gives  the  momentum  to  national 

ieton.  Quite  the  prattle  of  age,  and  outlived 

importanoe.    Truth  and  sincerity  staring  out 

upon  you  perpetually  in  alto  rdievo.  Himself 

a  party  mai^-^e  makes  you  a  party  man. 

None  of  the  cursed  philosophical  Humeian 

indifference,  so    cold,    and    unnatural,   aud 

inhuman  !    None  of  the  cursed  Gibbonian 

ine  writing,  so  fine  and  composite.    None 

of  Dr.  Robertson's  periods  with  three  mem- 

boi.    None  of  Mr.  Bosooe's  sage  remarks, 

a&  so  apposite,  and  coming  in  so  clever,  lest. 

th«  reader  should  have  had  the  trouble  of 

drawing  an  inference.     Burnet's  good  old 

pnttle  I  can  bring  present  to  my  mind ;  I 

OB  make  the  revolution  present  to  me-^he 

French  revolution,  by  a  converse  perversity 

ia  my  nature,  I  fling  as  fax  from  me.    To 

^t  this  tiresome  subject,  and  to  relieve  you 

fiua  two  or  three  dismal  yawns,  which  I 

hear  in  spirit^  I  here  conclude  my  more  than  | 

ooiamonly  obtuse  letter;    dull,  up  to  the 

dahMas  of  a  Dutch  commentator  on  Shaka- , 

?eare. 

^My  love  to  Lloyd  and  to  Sophia. 

"  C.  L." 


While  Lamb's  dramatic  destinies  were  in 
Mppense,  he  was  called  on  **  to  assist "  at  the 
ptodaction  of  a  tragedy,  by  a  friend,  whose 
tton  mature  reputation  gave  him  readier 
Moen  to  the  manager,  but  who  had  no  better 
daim  to  saooess  than  himself.  Mr.  Godwin, 
those  powerful  romance  of  Caleb  Williams 
M  supplied  the  materials  for  ^  The  Iron 
Cheat "  of  Colman,  nattu-ally  aspired,  on  his 
WQ  account^  to  the  glory  of  the  scene,  and 
M&pleted  a  tragedy  under  the  title  of  *'  An- 
toaio^  or  the  Soldier's  Betum,"  which  was 


accepted  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  and  an- 
nounced for  representation  on  Saturday  the 
13th  December  in  this  year.  Lamb  supplied 
the  epilogue,  which  he  copied  in  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  Manning  on  the  eventful 
day:— 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

"Dec.  18th,  1800. 
"  I  have  received  your  letter  this  moment, 
not  having  been  at  the  office.  I  have  just 
time  to  scribble  down  the  epilogue.  To  your 
epistle  I  will  just  reply,  that  I  will  certainly 
come  to  Cambridge  before  January  is  out : 
I'll  come  when  I  can.  You  shall  have  an 
emended  copy  of  my  play  early  next  week. 
Mary  thanks  you ;  but  her  handwriting  is 
too  feminine  to  be  exposed  to  a  Cambridge 
gentleman,  though  I  endeavour  to  persuade 
her  that  you  understand  algebra,  and  must 
understand  her  hand.  The  play  is  the  man's 
you  wot  of;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not 
mention  it — it  is  to  come  out  in  a  feigned 
name,  as  one  Tobin's.  I  will  omit  the  intro- 
ductory lines  which  connect  it  with  the  play, 
and  give  you  the  concluding  tale,  which  is 
the  mass  and  bulk  of  the  epilogue.  The 
name  is  Jack  Incident.  It  is  about  promise- 
breaking — you  will  see  it  all,  if  you  read  the 
papers, 

Jack,  of  dramatio  gcnioB  justly  yain, 

Purchased  a  renter's  share  at  Drury-lane ; 

A  prudent  man  in  every  other  matter, 

Known  at  his  duh-room  for  an  honest  hatter ; 

Humane  and  courteous,  led  a  civil  life, 

And  has  been  seldom  known  to  beat  his  wife ; 

But  Jack  is  now  grown  quite  another  man, 

Frequents  the  grcen.a^x>m,  knows  the  plot  and  plan 

Of  each  new  piece, 
And  has  been  seen  to  talk  with  Sheridan ! 
In  at  the  playJiouse  Just  at  six  he  pops. 
And  never  quits  it  till  the  curtain  drops, 
Is  never  absent  on  the  author'' »  night. 

Knows  actresses  and  actors  too by  sight ; 

So  humble,  that  with  Suett  he'll  confer, 

Or  take  a  pipe  with  plain  Jack  Bannister  ; 

Nay,  with  an  author  has  been  known  so  fh^e, 

He  once  suggested  a  catastrophe — 

In  short,  John  dabbled  till  his  head  was  tum'd  : 

His  wife  remonstrated,  his  neighbours  moum'd. 

His  customers  were  dropping  off  apace. 

And  Jack's  afllairB  began  to  wear  a  piteous  face. 

One  night  his  wife  began  a  curtain  lecture  ; 

*  My  dearest  Johnny,  husband,  spouse,  protector, 
Take  pity  on  your  helpless  babes  and  me. 

Save  us  (xom  ruin,  you  fjrom  bankruptcy — 
Look  to  your  business,  leave  these  cursed  plays, 
And  try  again  your  old  industrious  ways.' 

Jack,  who  was  always  scared  at  the  Gazette, 
And  had  some  bite  of  scull  uninjured  yet, 
Promised  amendment,  vow'd  his  wife  spake  reason, 

*  He  would  not  see  another  play  that  i 
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zLi'-  TTu  KCLcvh^s  tATxir,  ukd  that  the 
L:ii:ci;(>r  sc^d^-i  nsher  fkitieat  than  inter 
csZie*L  z.^  'iii  ^ct  v:6e  aid  oo&fideDce  till  the 
lumz!:  &r:v<>L  a=.i  then  he  sabmitted  with 
q:::^:  -il^ij  yy  t£.e  tiSe  of  guiiiu^  too  lo^ 
tC'  M  uz:ici«:oco  br  a  world  as  jet  in  iti 
cLLii;»iI  Xocviihstan'iing  this  rode  re- 
poise.  Mr.  G«>i7iii  m&incd  hU  taste  for  the 
theatre  to  the  Luu  Oq  ere  17  drst  ni^t  of 
a  ne7  picrx.  whether  tragedy,  comedy,  or 
£^.^.  wLcther  of  friend  or  t^y  he  sat  with 
gentle  :r.tere«t  in  a  side-box,  and  bore  ito 
fat<f.  wijitt:Vc:r  it  mi^ht  be,  with  resignaiioDt 
as  Le  had  done  his  own.  The  following  ie 
lArab'ri  ai?count  of  the  catastrophe  rendered 
to  Manning,  in  which  the  laeetious  chai^ 
against  the  uu lucky  author  of  '*  Violent  and 
Satanical  Pride  of  Heart/*  has  i*eference  to 
fcoiiic  baiiter  which  Iamb  had  encountered 
among  his  fiiends  by  the  purposed  title  of 
his  own  play,  '*  Pride's  Cure,"  and  hia  dis- 
quisition in  its  defence. 
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TO  MR.  XAmnKO. 


*  Dec.  16th,  1800. 


■We   are    dAmned! — ^Not   the  facetious 
cpilogae  itself  could  save  lis.    For,  as  the 
ecfitor  of  the  Morning  Post,  quickHsighted 
gentleman!    hath   this   morning  truly  ob- 
Bored,  (I  beg  pardon  if  I  &lsify  his  words, 
their  profound  setue  I  am  sure  I  retain,)  both 
prologue  and  epilogue  were  worthy  of  accom- 
panying such  a  piece ;  and  indeed  (mark  the 
profundity,  Mr.  Manning)  were  receiyed  with 
proper  indignation  by  such  of  the  audience 
only  as  thought  either  worth  attending  to.  ■ 
ftofesBor,  thy  glories  wax  dim  !    Again,  the 
ineomparable  author  of  the  *  True  Briton  * , 
dedareUi  in  hu  paper  (bearing  same  date) 
tbit  the  epilogrue  was  an  indifferent  attempt 
ithamour  and  character,  and  failed  in  both. 
I  forbear   to   mention   the  other   papers, 
beouite  I  hare  not  read  them.    O  Professor, 
law  different  thy  feelings  no^^   (quantum 
mtatua  ab   illo   professore,  qui   in   agris 
philosophise  tantas  victorias  acquisiyisti), — 
\aw  diBerent  thy  proud  feelings  but  one 
fittle  week  ago, — ^thy  anticipation  of  thy  nine 
ligiitB,— those  yisionary  daps,  which  hare 
toothed  thy  soul  by  day,  and  thy  dreams  by 
tiffkt !    Calling  in  accidentally  on  the  Pro- 
kmr  while  he  was  out^  I  was  ushered  into 
^  study;    and   my    nose    quickly    (most 
■gadoos  always)  pointed  me  to  four  tokens 
Ijbg  loose  upon  thy  table,  Professor,  which 
m&atted  thy  yiolent  and  satanical  pride  of 
kairt    Im^primis,  there  caught  mine  eye  a . 
Bit  of  six  persons,  thy  friends,  whom  thou  i 
didrt  meditate  inviting  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  | 
«the  Thursday,  anticipating  the  profits  of 
%  Saturday's  play  to  answer  charges;  I 
VIS  in  the  honoured  file !    Next,  a  stronger 
oridenee  of  thy  violent  and  almost  satanical 
pride^  lay  a  list  of  all  the  morning  papers 
(bom  the  *  Morning  Chronicle '  downwards  to 
the  'Porcupine'),  with  the  places  of  their  | 
m^wetive  ofilces,  where  thou  wast  meditating ' 
to  insert)  and  didst  insert^    an    elaborate  I 
iheteh  of  the  story  of  thy  play ;  stones  in  I 
thy  enemy's  hand  to  bruise  thee  with,  and 
•nrcrely  wast  thou  bruised,  O  Professor !  ^ 
nor  do  I  know  what  oil  to  pour  into  thy ' 
voonds.    Next,  which  convinced  me  to  a 
dead  conviction,  of  thy  pride,  violent  and 
abnoit  satanical  pride — ^lay  a  list  of  books, 
vhich  thy  un-tragedy-favoured  pocket  could 


never  answer ;  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  Malone's 
Shakspeare  (still  harping  upon  thy  play,  thy 
philosophy  abandoned  meanwhile  to  chris- 
tians and  superstitious  minds) ;  nay,  I  be- 
lieve (if  I  can  believe  my  memory),  that  the 
ambitious  Encyclopedia  itself  was  part  of 
thy  meditated  acquisitions ;  but  many  a 
playbook  was  there.  All  these  visions  are 
damned;  and  thou,  Professor,  must  read 
Shakspeare  in  future  out  of  a  common 
edition ;  and,  hark  ye,  pray  read  him  to  a 
little  better  purpose  !  Last  and  strongest 
ago-inst  thee  (in  colours  manifest  as  the  hand 
upon  Belshazzar's  wall),  lay  a  volume  of 
poems  by  C.  Lloyd  and  C.  Lamb.  Thy  heart 
misgave  thee,  that  thy  assistant  might  pos- 
sibly not  have  talent  enough  to  furnish  thee 
an  epilogue !  Manning,  all  these  things  came 
over  my  mind ;  all  the  gratulations  that 
would  have  thickened  upon  him,  and  even 
some  have  glanced  aside  upon  his  humble 
friend;  the  vanity,  and  the  fame,  and  the 
profits  (the  Professor  is  500^.  ideal  money  out 
of  pocket  by  this  failure,  besides  2002.  he 
would  have  got  for  the  copyright,  and  the 
Professor  is  never  much  beforehand  with  the 
world ;  what  he  gets  is  all  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  and  dint  of  brain,  for  the  Professor, 
though  a  sure  man,  is  also  a  slow) ;  and  now 
to  muse  upon  thy  altered  physiognomy,  thy 
pale  and  squalid  appearance  (a  kind  of  blue 
sickness  about  the  eyelids),  and  thy  crest 
fallen,  and  thy  proud  demand  of  200^  from 
thy  bookseller  changed  to  an  uncertainty  of 
his  taking  it  at  all,  or  giving  thee  full  601, 
The  Professor  has  won  my  heart  by  this  his 
mournful  catastrophe.  You  remember  Mar- 
shall, who  dined  with  him  at  my  house ;  I 
met  him  in  the  lobby  immediately  after  the 
damnation  of  the  Professor's  play,  and  he 
looked  to  me  like  an  angel :  his  face  waa 
lengthened,  and  all  over  p«rspiration ;  I  never 
saw  such  a  care-fraught  visage ;  I  could  have 
hugged  him,  I  loved  him  so  intensely.  *  From 
every  pore  of  him  a  perfhme  fell.'  I  have 
seen  that  man  in  many  situations,  and,  from 
my  soul,  I  think  tha!  a  more  god-like  honest 
soul  exists  not  ?u  this  world.  The  Professor's 
poor  nerves  trembling  with  the  recent  shock, 
he  hurried  jum  away  to  my  house  to  supper, 
and  there  we  comforted  him  as  well  as  we 
could.  He  came  to  consult  me  about  a 
cht^e  of  catastrophe ;  but  alas !  the  piece 
was  condemned  long  before  that  crisis.    I  at 
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first  humoured  him  with  a  specious  proposi- 
tion, but  haye  since  joined  his  true  friends 
in  advising  him  to  give  it  up.  He  did  it 
with  a  pang,  and  is  to  print  it  as  his. 


In  another  letter,  a  few  days  after,  Lamb 
thus  recurs  to  the  subject,  and  closes  the 
century  in  anticipation  of  a  visit  to  his  friend 
at  Cambridge. 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

"  Deo.  27th,  1800. 

"  As  for  the  other  Professor,  he  has  actually 
begun  to  dive  into  Tavemier  and  Chardin^s 
Persian  Travels  for  a  story,  to  form  a  new 
drama  for  the  sweet  tooth  of  this  fastidious 
age.  Hath  not  Bethlehem  College  a  fair 
action  for  non-residence  against  such  profes- 
sors ?  Are  poets  w>few  in  this  age,  that  He 
must  write  poetry  ?  Is  morals  a  subject  so 
exhausted,  that  he  must  quit  that  line  ?  Is 
the  metaphysic  well  (without  a  bottom) 
drained  dry  ? 

"  If  I  can  guess  at  the  wicked  pride  of  the 
Professor's  heart,  I  would  take  a  shrewd 
wager,  that  he  disdains  ever  again  to  dip  his 
pen  in  Prose.  Adieu,  ye  splendid  theories! 
Farewell,  dreams  of  political  justice !  Law- 
suits, where  I  was  counsel  for  Archbishop 
Fenelon  versits  my  ovm  mother,  in  the  famous 
fire  cause ! 

"Vanish  from  my  mind,  professors,  one 
and  all.  I  have  metal  more  attractive  on 
foot. 

"Man  of  many  snipes, — I  will  sup  with 
thee,  Deo  volente,  et  diabolo    nolente,   on! 
Monday  night,  the  5th  of  January,  in  the 
new  year,  and  crush  a  cup  to  the  infant 
century. 

"  A  word  or  two  of  my  progress.    Embark 
at  Asi  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  fresh  gale, ' 
on  a  Cambridge  one-decker ;  very  cold  till 
eight  at  night ;  land  at  St.  Mary's  light-house, ' 
muffins  and  coffee  upon  table  (or  any  other  j 
curious  production  of  Turkey,  or  both  Indies), ' 
snipes  exactly  at  nine,  punch  to  commence  at 
ten,  with  argument ;  difference  of  opinion  is 
expected  to  take  place  about  eleven  ;  perfect 
unanimity,  with  some  haziness  and  dimness, 
before  twelve. — ^N.  R  My  single  affection  is 
not  so  singly    wedded  to  snipes ;  but  the 
curious  and  epicurean  eye  would  also  take 


a  pleasure  in  beholding  a  delicate  and  well- 
chosen  assortment  of  teals,  ortolans,  the 
unctuous  and  palate-soothing  flesh  of  geese, 
wild  and  tame,  nightingales*  brains,  the 
sensorium  of  a  young  sucking  pig,  or  any 
other  Christmas  dish,  which  I  leave  to  tlM 
judgment  of  you  and  the  cook  of  QouTille. 

"CliAMB.- 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

[1801  to  1804.] 
Lximui   TO   MAKimro,  vou>rroBTR,  akd   ooumnwE; 

JOBK   WOODTIL  KXJECTXD,    PUBLIHBBD,    AKV   BXnZWZB. 

Tb  b  ominous  postponement  of  I^mVs  theat- 
rical hopes  was  followed  by  their  disaj^Kiaii* 
ment  at  the  commencement  of  the  centmy. 
He  was  favoured  with  at  least  one  inter* 
view  by  the  stately  manager  of  Dmry-lane^ 
Mr.  Kemble,  who  extended  his  hi^^bred 
courtesy  even  to  authors,  whom  he  inva- 
riably attended  to  the  door  of  his  house  in 
Great  Bussell-street,  and  bade  them  "  beware 
of  the  step."  Godwin's  catastroj^e  ha4 
probably  rendered  him  less  solicitous  to 
encounter  a  similar  peril ;  which  the  fondest 
admirers  of  "  John  Woodvil "  will  not  regret 
that  it  escaped.  While  the  occasional  rou^ 
ness  of  its  verse  would  have  been  felt  as 
strange  to  ears  as  yet  unused  to  the  old 
dramatists  whom  Lamb's  Specimens  bad  not 
then  made  familiar  to  the  town,  the  delicate 
beauties  enslirined  within  it  would  scaioelf 
have  been  perceived  in  the  glare  of  tlM 
theatre.  Exhibiting  "  the  depth,  and  not  the 
tumults  of  the  soul," — ^presenting  a  female 
character  of  modest  and  retiring  lovelineff 
and  noble  purpose,  but  undistracted  with  ai^ 
violent  emotion, — and  developing  a  train  of 
circumstances  which  work  out  their  gentle 
triumphs  on  the  heart  only  of  the  hxst^ 
without  stirring  accident  or  vivid  gronplng 
of  persons, — it  would  scarcely  have  supplied 
sufficient  of  coarse  interest  to  disarm  the 
critical  spirit  which  it  would  certainly  hate 
encountered  in  all  its  bitterness.  Lamb 
cheerfully  consoled  himself  by  publishing  it ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1801  it  appeared 
in  a  small  volume,  of  humble  appearance^ 
with  the  "  Fragments  of  Burton,"  (to  whid) 
Lamb  alluded  in  one  of  his  previous  letters,) 
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!  two  of  his  quarto  ballads^  and  the  "  Helen  " 
I  ofhisauter. 

Hie  daring  peculiarities  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  then  in  the 
inhacj  of  iheir  slashing  career,  and  the 
Tohmie  was  immolated,  in  due  form,  by  the 
eelfoonstituted  judges,  who,  taking  for  their 
motto  ^Judtx  damnatur  ctim  nocena  dbscl- 
fifKr/^  treated  our  author  as  a  criminal  con- 
victed of  publishing,  and  awaiting  his  doom 
from  their  sentence.  With  the  gay  reckless- 
neai  of  power,  at  once  usurped  and  irrespon- 
sible, they  introduced  Lord  Mansfield's  wild 
construction  of  the  law  of  libel  into  litera- 
ture ;  like  him,  holding  every  man  primd 
fgcu  guilty,  who  should  be  caught  in  tiie  act 
of  pobUshing  a  book,  and  referring  to  the 
oout  to  decide  whether  sentence  should  be 
pued  on  him.  The  article  on  ^Mohn 
Woodvil,**  which  adorned  their  third  num- 
ber, is  a  carious  example  of  the  old  style  of 
criUcum  vivified  by  the  impulses  of  youth. 
We  wonder  now — ^and  probably  the  writer  of 
the  article,  if  he  is  living,  will  wonder  with 
ift-4hat  a  young  critic  should  seize  on  a 
Httle  eighteen-penny  book,  simply  printed, 
vitbout  any  preface ;  make  elaborate  merri- 
Bkeat  oi  its  outline,  and,  giving  do  hint  of  its 
containing  one  profound  thought  or  happy 
uqireBBion,  leave  the  reader  of  the  review  at 
A  loss  to  suggest  a  motive  for  noticing  such 
^pid  absurdities.  This  article  is  written  in 
ftittain  of  grave  banter,  the  tlieme  of  which 
is  to  congratulate  the  world  on  having  a 
ipecimen  of  the  rudest  condition  of  the 
dnma,  **  a  man  of  the  age  of  Thespis.**  '^  At 
leagth,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  even  in  compo- 
vjotoi  a  mighty  veteran  has  been  bom. 
Older  than  .^£schylus,  and  with  all  the  spirit 
d  originality,  in  an  age  of  poets  who  had 
before  them  the  imitations  of  some  thousand 
jetn,  he  comes  forward  to  establish  his  claim 
to  the  ancient  hircus,  and  to  satiate  the  most 
raoote  desires  of  the  philosophic  antiquary." 
Oft  this  text  the  writer  proceeds,  selecting 
^  his  purpose  whatever,  torn  from  its 
^text,  appeared  extravagant  and  crude, 
ttd  ending  without  the  slightest  hint  that 
there  13  merit,  or  promise  of  merit,  in  the 
volame.  There  certainly  was  no  malice,  or 
^tstt  to  give  pain,  in  all  this ;  it  was  merely 
^  result  of  the  thoughtless  adoption,  by 
w  of  gfiiety  and  talent,  of  the  old  critical 
^^tunDB  of  the  Monthly  Beviews,  which  had 


been  accustomed  to  danm  aU  works  of  un 
patronised  genius  in  a  more  summary  way, 
and  after  a  duller  fashion.  These  very  critics 
wrought  themselves  into  good-nature  as  they 
broke  into  deeper  veins  of  thought ;  grew 
gentler  as  they  grew  wiser :  and  sometimes, 
even  when,  like  Balaam,  they  came  to  curse, 
like  him,  they  ended  with  ''blessing  alto- 
gether," as  in  the  review  of  the  "Excursion," 
which,  beginning  in  the  old  strain,  "This 
will  never  do,"  proceeded  to  give  examples  of 
its  noblest  passages,  and  to  grace  them  with 
worthiest  eulogy.  And  now,  the  spirit  of 
the  writers  thus  ridiculed,  especially  of 
Wordsworth,  breathes  through  the  pages  of 
this  very  Eeview,  and  they  not  seldom  wear 
the  "rich  embroidery"  of  the  language  of 
the  poet  once  scoffed  at  by  their  literary 
corporation  as  too  puerile  for  the  nursery. 

Lamb's  occasional  connexion  with  news- 
papers introduced  him  to  some  of  the  editors 
and  contributors  of  that  day,  who  sought  to 
repair  the  spirit  wasted  by  perpetual  exei> 
tion,  in  the  protracted  conviviality  of  the 
evening,  and  these  associates  sometimes  left 
poor  Lamb  with  an  aching  head,  and  a  purse 
exhausted  by  the  claims  of  their  necessities 
upon  it.    Among  those  was  Fenwick,  immor- 
talised as  the  Bi^od  of  "  £lia,"  who  edited 
several  ill-fated  newspapers   in  succession, 
'  and  was  the  author  of  many  libels,  which  did 
j  his  employers  no  good  aud  his    Majesty^S 
!  government   no    harm.      These    connexions 
I  will  explain  some  of  the  allusions  in  the 
following  letters. 

TO   MR,  MANNING. 

"  I  heard  tliat  you  were  going  to  China,* 
with  a  commission  from  the  Wedgwoods  to 
collect  hints  for  their  pottery,  aud  to  teach 
'  the  Chinese  perspective.  But  I  did  not  know 
that  Loudon  lay  in  your  way  to  Pekin.  I  am 
seriously  glad  of  it,  for  I  shall  trouble  you 
with  a  small  present  for  the  Emperor  of 
Usbeck  Tartary,  as  you  go  by  his  territories : 
it  is  a  fragment  of  a '  Dissertation  on  the 
state  of  political  parties  in  England  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,*  which  will 
no  doubt  be  very  interesting  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty.  It  was  written  originally  in  English 

•  Mr.  Maiming  had  begun  to  bo  haunted  vith  the 
idea  of  China,  and  to  talk  of  going  thither,  which  he 
accomplished  some  years  afterwards,  without  any  motive 
but  a  desire  to  see  that  great  nation. 
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for  the  use  of  the  tiffo  and  tioenti/  readers  of 
'The  Albion,'  (this  calculation  includes  a 
printer,  four  pressmen,  and  a  devil) ;  but 
becoming  of  no  use,  when  *The  Albion' 
stopped,  I  got  it  translated  into  Usbeck 
Tartar  by  my  good  friend  Tibet  Kulm,  who 
is  come  to  London  with  a  civH  invitation 
from  the  Cham  to  the  English  nation  to  go 
over  to  the  worship  of  the  Lama. 

"  *  The  Albion '  is  dead — dead  as  nail  in 
door — and  my  revenues  have  died  with  it ; 
but  I  am  not  as  a  man  without  hope.  I  have 
got  a  sort  of  an  opening  to  the  'Morning 
Chronicle  ! ! ! '  Mr.  Manning,  by  means  of 
that  common  dispenser  of  benevolence, 
Mister  Dyer.  I  have  not  seen  Perry,  the 
editor,  yet :  but  I  am  prepaiing  a  specimen. 
I  shall  have  a  difficult  job  to  manage,  for  you 
must  know  that  Mr.  Perry,  in  common  with 
the  great  body  of  the  Whigs,  thinks  *The 
Albion '  very  low.  I  find  I  must  rise  a  peg  or 
so,  be  a  little  more  decent,  and  less  abusive  ; 
for,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  had  arrived  to  an 
abominable  pitch ;  I  spared  neither  age  nor 
sex  when  my  cue  was  given  me.  IPimporUy 
(as  they  say  in  French,)  any  climate  will  suit 
me.  So  you  are  about  to  bring  your  old 
face-making  face  to  London.  You  could  not 
come  in  a  better  time  for  my  purposes  ;  for 
I  have  just  lost  Bickman,  a  faint  idea  of 
whose  character  I  sent  you.  He  is  gone  to 
Ireland  for  a  year  or  two,  to  make  his 
fortune ;  and  I  have  lost  by  his  going,  what 
seems  to  me  I  am  never  recover — a  finished 
man.  His  memoiy  wUl  be  to  me  as  the 
brazen  serpent  to  the  Israelites, — I  shall  look 
up  to  it,  to  keep  me  upright  and  honest. 
But  he  may  yet  bring  back  his  honest  face 
to  England  one  day.  I  wish  your  affairs  with 
the  Emperor  of  China  had  not  been  90  urgent, 
that  you  might  have  stayed  in  Great  Britain 
a  year  or  two  longer,  to  have  seen  him ;  for, 
judging  from  my  oxen  experience,  I  almost 
dare  pronounce  you  never  saw  his  equal 
I  never  saw  a  man,  that  could  be  at  all  a 
second  or  substitute  for  him  in  any  sort. 

"  Imagine  that  what  is  here  erased,  was  an 
apology  and  explanation,  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory you  may  be  sure  !  for  rating  this  man 

so  highly  at  the  expense  of ,  and , 

and  ^  and  M y  and  ,  and , 

and  ,     But  Mr.  Burke  has  explained 

this  phenomenon  of  our  nature  very  prettily 
in  his  letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National 


Assembly,  or  else  in  Appeal  to  th«  <dd 
Whigs,  I  forget  which^lo  yon  remember 
an  instance  from  Homer,  (who  imderstood 
these  matters  tolerably  well,)  of  Priam 
driving  away  his  other  sodb  with  expreanons 
of  wrath  and  bitter  reproach,  when  Hector 
was  just  dead. 

"I  live  where  I  did  in  a  private  manner, 
because  I  don't  like  state.  Nothing  is  lo 
disagreeable  to  me  as  the  clamoore  and 
applauses  of  the  mob.  For  tiiis  reason  I  life 
in  an  obscure  situation  in  one  of  the  ooncts  of 
the  Temple.  "CK 

"  I  send  you  all  of  Coleridge's  letters*  to 
me,  which  I  have  preserved :  some  of  them 
are  upon  the  subject  of  my  play.  I  ileo 
send  you  Kemble's  two  letters^  and  the 
prompter's  courteous  epistle,  with  » cnrioai 
critique  on '  Pride's  Cure,'  by  a  young  pti^nl- 
cian  from  Eoinbro',,  who  modestly  euggeeti 
quite  another  kind  of  a  plot.  These  an 
monuments  of  my  disappointment  which 
I  like  to  preserve. 

'^  In  Coleridge's  letters  you  will  Bond  »  good 
deal  of  amusement,  to  see  genuine  talent 
struggling  against  a  pompous  display  of  iL 
I  also  send  you  the  Professor's  letter  to  mc^ 
(careful  professor !  to  conceal  his  name  even 
from  his  correspondent,)  ere  yet  the  Profes- 
sor's pride  was  ctired.  Oh  I  monstrous  and 
almost  satanical  pride ! 

'^  You  will  carefully  keep  all  (except  the 
Scotch  Doctor's,  which  bum)  in  sUUh  qm, 
till  I  come  to  claim  mine  own. 

"C.] 


The  following  is  in  reply  to  a  pressing 
invitation  from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  to  visit 
him  at  the  Lakes. 


TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

"Jan.  S0th,lS0l. 
"I  ought  before  this  to  have  replied  to 
your  very  kind  invitation  into  Cumberiand. 
With  you  and  your  sister  I  could  gang  any- 
where ;  but  I  am  afraid  whether  I  shsU 
ever  be  able  to  afford  so  desperate  a 
journey.  Separate  from  the  pleasure  of  your 
company,  I  dou't  much  care  if  I  never  see  a 


•  Lamb  afterw&rdK,  in  some  melancholy  ] 
Btroyed  all  Coleridge's  Letters,  and  was  so  Tezed  witk 
what  he  had  done,  that  he  never  prescnred  any  Utten 
which  he  received  afterwards. 
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■mmtftin  in  my  life.  I  have  passed  aH  my  him  s^j  longer  a  pleaarare.  So  fading  upon 
diji  in  London,  until  I  have  formed  as  many  j  me,  from  disuse,  have  been  the  beauties  of 
tnd  intense  local  attachments,  as  any  of  you ;  Nature,  as  they  have  been  confidently  called  ; 
nonntaineera  can  have  done  with  dead  \  so  ever  fresh,  and  green,  and  warm  are  all 
Mfon.    The  lighted  shops  of  the  Strand '.the  inventions    of  men,  and  assemblies  of 


men  in  this  great  city.    I  should  certainly 
have  laughed  with  dear  Joanna.* 

"  Give  my  kindest  love,  and  my  sister's  to 
D.  and  yourself.  And  a  kiss  from  me  to 
little  Barbara  Lewthwaitcf  Thank  you  for 
likuig  my  play  ]  "  C.  L." 


ad  Fleetrfltreet ;  the  innumerable  trades, 

tadesmen^  and  customers,  coaches,  waggons, 

pk^ooseB ;  all  the  bustle  and  wickedness 

roimd    about .  Covent   Gkurden ;    the  very 

women  of  the  Town ;  the  watchmen,  drunken 

aeeuei^  rattles — ^life  awake,  if  you  awake,  at 

lU  hours  of  the  night ;  the  impossibility  of 

being  dull  in  Fleetnatreet ;  the  crowds,  the 

fHT  dirt  and  mud,  the  sun  shining  upon   t,,       .  ,  ,  ,      ^      . 

kne.  •nd.p.T.mento,  the  print^hops,  the  ^T^  ^^"^  **"  *  *""'"  "P*"  ****  ^°'»*'- 

«ld-book  stalls, '  parsons  cheapening'  books,   ^^° 


The  next  two  letters   were   written   to 


MJbt  houses,  steams  of  soups  from  kitchens, 
tiis  pantomimes — ^London  itself  a  panto  jaime 
and  a  masquerade— all  these  things  work 
ttinaelTCfl  into  my  mind,  and  feed  me  with 


TO  HB.  XANNIKO. 

«« Feb.  15th,  U02. 

"  ApropoSf  I  think  you  wrong  about  my 
play.    All  the  omissions  are  right.    And  the 


est  a  power  of  satiating  me.    The  wonder  supplementary    scene,    in   which    Sandford 

if  these  sights  impels  me  into  night-walks  narrates  the  manner  in  which  his  master  is 

about  her  crowded  streets,  and  I  often  shed  affected,  is  the  best  in  the  book.    It  stands 
ttan  in  the  motley  Strand  from  fulness  of  where  a  hodge-podge  of  German  puerilities 

joyafc  so  mndi  life.    All  these  emotions  roust  used  to  stand.    I  insist  upon  it  that  you  like 

be  strange  to  you  ;  so  are  your  rural  emo-  i  that  scene.  Love  me,  love  that  scene.    I  will 

tiooa  to  me.    But  consider,  what  must  I  have  now  transcnbe  the  '  Londoner  *  (No.  1),  and 

been  doing  all  my  life,  not  to  have  lent  great  wind  up    all    with    affection   and   humble 

poitic«fi  of  my  heart  with  usury  to  such  servant  at  the  end." 


*My  attachments  are  all  local,  purely  local 
--I  have  no  passion  (or  have  had  none  since 


[Here  was  transcribed  the  essay  called 
"  The  Londoner,"  which  was  published  some 


I  wu  in  love,  and  then  it  was  the  spurious   years  afterwards  in  "Tlie  Reflector,"  and 
cigmdering  of  poetry  and  books,)  to  groves   which  forms  part  of  Lamb's  collected  works.] 
a&d  valleys.    The  rooms  where  I  was  bom,   He  then  proceeds : — 
tbe  finniture  which  has  been  before  my  eyes 

•Amy  life,  a  book-case  which  has  followed  "'What  is  all  this  about!'  said  Mi-s. 
■Baboutlikeafaithfuldog,  (only  exceeding  Shandy.  *A  story  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,' 
\m  in  knowledge,)  wherever  1  have  moved,  said  Yorick  :  and  so  it  is  ;  but  Manning  will 
oU  diairs,  old  tables,  streets,  squares,  where  take  good-naturedly  what  Ood  tnll  send  him 
I  b&ve  sunned  myself,  my  old  school, — these  acroas  the  water  :  only  I  hope  he  won't  shut 
•re  my  mistresses  —  have  I  not  enough,  his  eyes,  and  open  his  mouth,  as  the  cliildren 
vithoat  your  mountains  t  I  do  not  envy  say,  for  that  is  the  way  to  ffape^  and  not  to 
JWL  I  should  pity  you,  did  I  not  know  that  i  read*  Manning,  continue  your  iaudibie  pur- 
tbrnund  will  make  finends  with  anything,  pose  of  making  me  your  register.  I  will 
To^  son,  and  moon,  and  skies,  and  hills,  and  render  back  all  your  remarks  ;  and  /,  notyouy 
hkatf  afieet  me  no  more,  or  scarcely  come  to  ;  shall  have  received  usury  by  having  read 
m  in  more  venerable  characters,  than  as  a  j  them.     In  the  mean  time,  may  the  great 


iflded  room  with  tapestry  and  tapers,  where 
Inghthve  with  handsome  visible  objects. 
I  eonsider  the  clouds  above  me  but  as  a  roof 
baatifolly  painted,  but  unable  to  satisfy  the 
■iid :  and  at  last»  like  the  pictures  of  the 
•liattiiiatt  of  a  connoisseur,  unable  to  afford 


Spirit  have  you  in  his  keeping,  and  preserve 

•  Alluding  to  the  Insoription  of  Wordsworth's,  en- 
titled "  Joanna,**  containing  a  magnificent  description  of 
the  effect  of  laughter  echoing  amidst  the  great  moun- 
tains of  Westmoreland. 

t  Alluding  to  Wordsworth's  poem,  "  The  Pet  Lamb.*' 
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onr   Englishman   from   the   inoculation  of 
frivolity  and  sin  upon  French  earth. 

**  AUon^—OT  what  is  it  you  say,  instead  of 
goodie  F 

^  Mary  sends  her  kind  remembrance,  and 
covets  the  remarks  equally  with  me. 

«  C.  Lamb." 


TO  MB.  MANKIKG. 

"My  dear  Manning, — I  must  positively 
write,  or  I  shall  miss  you  at  Toulouse.  I  sit 
here  like  a  decayed  minute-hand  (I  lie  ;  that 
does  not  sit^)  and  being  myself  the  exponent 
of  no  time,  take  no  heed  how  the  clocks 
about  me  are  going.  You  possibly  by  this 
time  may  have  explored  all  Italy,  and  toppled, 
unawares,  into  Etna,  while  you  went  too 
near  those  rotten-jawed,  gap-toothed,  old 
worn-out  chaps  of  hell, — ^while  I  am  medi- 
tating a  quiescent  letter  to  the  honest  post- 
master of  Toulouse.  But  in  case  you  should 
not  have  heen  felo  de  «c,  this  is  to  tell  you, 
that  your  letter  was  quite  to  my  palate— in 
particular  your  just  remarks  upon  Industry, 
cursed  Industry,  (though  indeed  you  left  me 
to  explore  the  reason,)  were  highly  relishing. 
I  have  often  wished  I  lived  in  the  golden 
age,  when  shepherds  lay  stretched  upon 
flowers, —  the  genius  there  is  in  a  man's 
natural  idle  face,  that  has  not  learned  his 
multiplication  table  !  before  doubt,  and  pro- 
positions, and  corollaries,  got  into  the  world ! 
»  »  »  »  » 

"Apropos :  if  you  should  go  to  Florence 
or  to  Home,  inquire  what  works  are  extant 
in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  or  marble,  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  a  Florentine  artist,  whose  Life,  doubt- 
less, you  have  read  ;  or,  if  not,  without  con- 
troversy, you  must  read,  so  hark  ye,  send  for 
it  immediately  from  Lane's  circulating  library. 
It  is  always  put  among  the  romances,  very 
properly;  but  you  have  read  it,  I  sup- 
pose. In  particular,  inquire  at  Florence 
for  his  colossal  bronze  statue  (in  the  grand 
'  square,  or  somewhere)  of  Perseus.  You 
may  read  the  story  in  *  Tooke's  Pantheon.' 
Nothing  material  has  transpiredin  these  parts. 
Coleridge  has  indited  a  violent  philippic 
against  Mr.  Fox  in  the '  Morning  Post,'  which 
is  a  compound  of  expressions  of  humility, 
gentlemen-ushering-in  most  arrogant  charges. 
It  will  do  Mr.  Fox  no  real  injury  among 
those  that  know  him." 


In  the  summer  of  1802,  Lamb,  in  001 
with  his  sister,  visited  the  Lakes,  and 
three  weeks  with  Coleridge  at  Ke 
There  he  also  met  the  true  annilnU 
the  slave-trade,  Thomas  darkson,  wh 
then  enjoying  a  necessary  respite  fr< 
stupendous  labours,  in  a  cottage  oi 
borders  of  TJlswater.  Lamb  had  no 
for  oratorical  philanthropy ;  but  h 
the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  Clar 
character,  and  appreciated  the  unexa 
self-denial  with  which  he  steeled  his 
trembling  with  nervous  sensibility,  to  e 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  foulest  < 
of  guilt  and  wickedness  which  he  live 
could  have  died,  to  abolish.  Words 
was  not  in  the  Lake-country  during  I 
visit ;  but  he  made  amends  by  spending 
time  in  town  after  Lamb's  return,  and 
quitted  it  for  Yorkshire  to  be  mi 
Lamb's  following  letters  show  that  he 
some  advances  towards  fellowship  wit 
hills  which  at  a  distance  he  had  treat 
cavalierly;  but  his  feelings  never  h< 
associated  with  '*  the  bare  earth,  and  i 
tains  bare,"  which  sufficed  Wordswort 
rather  loved  to  cleave  to  the  little  hini 
suggestions  of  nature  in  the  midst  of  crc 
cities.  In  his  latter  years  I  have 
him,  when  longing  after  London  amoi 
plea^nt  fields  of  Enfield,  declare  th4 
love  of  natural  scenery  would  be  abunc 
satisfied  by  the  patches  of  long  waving 
and  the  stunted  trees,  that  blacken  i 
old-church-yard  nooks  which  you  ma 
find  bordering  on  Thames-street. 

TO  MR.  COLEBIDOB. 

"BeptSth,! 

"  Dear  Coleridge, — ^I  thought  of  not  w 
till  we  had  performed  some  of  our  coi 
sions  ;  but  we  have  been  hindered 
setting  about  them,  which  yet  shall  be 
to  a  tittle.  We  got  home  very  pleasani 
Sunday.  Mary  is  a  good  deal  fatiguec 
finds  the  difference  of  going  to  a  place 
coming /rom  it.  I  feel  that  I  shall  i«me 
your  mountains  to  the  last  day  I  live, 
haunt  me  perpetually.  •  I  am  like  a  max 
has  been  falling  in  love  unknown  to  hii 
which  he  finds  out  when  he  leaves  tiie 
I  do  not  remember  any  very  strong  impn 
while  they  were  present ;  but,  being 
their  mementos  are  shelved  in  my  1 


LETTER  TO  MANNING. 


used  a  very  pleasant  little  time  with 
larksona.  The  Wordsworths  are  at 
igae*8  rooms,  near  neighbours  to  us.* 
dined  with  us  yesterday,  and  I  was 
guide  to  Bartlemy  Fair !  '* 


TO  MR.  MANNING. 

•*2iih  Sept.  1802,  London. 
y  dear  Manning, — Since  the  date  of 
st  letter,  I  have  been  a  traveller,  A 
I  desire  seized  me  of  visiting  remote 
IS.  My  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  see 
It  was  a  trivial  objection  to  my 
Dg  mind,  that  I  did  not  understand  a 
of  the  language,  since  I  certainly  intend 
time  in  my  life  to  see  Paris,  and  equally 
oly  intend  never  to  learn  the  language  ; 
ore  that  could  be  no  objection.  How> 
[  am  very  glad  I  did  not  go,  because 
id  left  Paris  (I  see)  before  I  could  have 
t  I  believe,  Stoddart  promising  to  go 
ne  another  year,  prevented  that  plan. 
)xt  scheme,  (for  to  my  restless,  ambitious 
London  was  become  a  bed  of  thorns) 

0  visit  the  £u>famed  peak  in  Derby- 
where  the  Devil  sits,  they  say,  without 
les.  This  my  purer  mind  rejected  as 
cate.  And  my  final  resolve  was,  a  tour  | 
le  Lakes.  I  set  out  with  Mary  to 
ick,  without  giving  Coleridge  any  notice, 
ly  time  being  precious,  did  not  admit  of 
[e  received  us  with  all  the  hospitality 
)  world,  and  gave  up  his  time  to  show 

1  the  wonders  of  the  country.  He 
B  upon  a  small  hUl  by  the  side  of 
ick,  in  a  comfortable  house,  quite  en- 
ed  on  all  sides  by  a  net  of  mountains : 

floundering  bears  and  monsters  they 
d,  all  conchant  and  asleep.  We  got  in 
»  evening,  travelling  in  a  post-chaise 
^nrith,  in  the  midst  of  a  gorgeous 
line,  which  transmuted  all  the  mountains 
solours,  purple,  &c.  &c  We  thought  we 
(QiiDto  fidry-land.  But  that  went  off 
t  never  came  again,  while  we  stayed  we 
ko  more  fine  sunsets) ;  and  we  entered 
idge's  comfortable  study  just  in  the! 
"■hen  the  mountains  were  all  dark  with ; 
•  vpon  their  heads.  Such  an  impression ' 
er  veeeived  firom  objects  of  sight  before, 

r.  BtaSl  Montftgne  and  his  lady,  who  were,  during 
I  life,  waaog  hia  most  cordial  and  most  honoured 


nor  do  I  suppose  that  I  can  ever  again. 
Glorious  creatures,  fine  old  fellows,  Skiddaw, 
&c  I  never  shall  forget  ye,  how  ye  lay  about 
that  night,  like  an  intrenchment ;  gone  to 
bed,  as  it  seemed  for  the  night,  but  promising 
that  ye  were  to  be  seen  in  the  morning. 
Coleridge  had  got  a  blazing  fire  in  his  study; 
which  is  a  large,  antique,  ill-shaped  room, 
with  an  old-fashioned  organ,  never  played 
upon,  big  enough  for  a  church,  shelves  of 
scattered  folios,  an  .^Eolian  harp,  and  an  old 
sofa,  half  bed,  &c.  And  all  looking  out  upon 
the  last  fading  view  of  Skiddaw,  and  his 
broad-breasted  brethren :  what  a  night ! 
Here  we  stayed  three  full  weeks,  in  which 
time  I  visited  Wordsworth's  cotts^,  where 
we  stayed  a  day  or  two  with  the  Clarksons 
(good  people,  and  most  hospitable,  at  whose 
house  we  tarried  one  day  and  night,)  and  saw 
Lloyd.  The  Wordsworths  were  gone  to 
Calais.  They  have  since  been  in  London, 
and  past  much  time  with  us :  he  is  now  gone 
into  Yorkshire  to  be  married.  So  we  have 
seen  Keswick,  Grasmere,  Ambleside.  Uls- 
water  (where  the  Clarksons  live),  and  a  place 
at  the  other  end  of  Ulswater :  I  forget  the 
name  ;*  to  which  we  travelled  on  a  very 
sultry  day,  over  the  middle  of  Helvellyn. 
We  have  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw, 
and  I  have  waded  up  the  bed  of  Lodore.  In 
fine,  I  have  satbfied  myself,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  that  which  tourists  call 
romatUiCf'which  I  very  much  suspected  before : 
they  make  such  a  spluttering  about  it,  and 
toss  their  splendid  epithets  around  them,  till 
they  give  as  dim  a  light  as  at  four  o'clock 
next  morning  the  lamps  do  after  an  illumina- 
tion. Mary  was  excessively  tired,  when  she 
got  about  half-way  up  Skiddaw,  but  we  came 
to  a  cold  rill  (than  which  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  cold, running  over  cold  stones), 
and  with  the  reinforcement  of  adraught  of  cold 
water  she  surmounted  it  most  manfully.  Oh, 
its  fine  black  head,  and  the  bleak  air  atop  of 
it,  with  a  prospect  of  moimtains  all  about 
and  about,  making  you  giddy;  and  then 
Scotland  afar  aS,  and.  the  border  countries  so 
famous  in  song  and  ballad  !  It  was  a  day 
that  will  stand  out,  like  a  mountain,  I  am 
sure,  in  my  life.  But  I  am  returned  (I  have 
now  been  come  home  near  three  weeks — ^I 
was  a  month  out),  and  you  cannot  conceive 
the  degradation  I  felt  at  first,  from  being 
*  Patterdale. 
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accustomed  to  wander  free  as  air  among 
mountains,  and  bathe  in  rivers  without  being 
controlled  by  any  one,  to  come  home  and 
work,  I  felt  very  little.  I  had  been  dream- 
ing I  was  a  very  great  man.  But  that  is 
going  off,  and  I  find  I  shall  conform  in  time 
to  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  me.  Besides,  after  all,  Fleet- 
street  and  the  Strand  are  better  places  to 
live  in  for  good  and  all  than  amidst  Skiddaw. 
Still,  I  turn  back  to  those  great  places  where 
1  wandered  about,  participating  in  their 
greatness.  After  all,  I  could  not  live  in 
Skiddaw.  I  could  spend  a  year,  two,  three 
years  among  them,  but  I  must  have  a 
prospect  of  seeing  Fleet-street  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  or  I  should  mope  and  pine  away, 
I  know.  Still,  Skiddaw  is  a  fine  creature. 
My  habits  are  changing,  I  think,  t.  e,  from 
drunk  to  sober.  Whether  I  shall  be  happier 
or  not,  remains  to  be  proved.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  more  happy  in  a  morning ;  but 
whether  I  shall  not  sacrifice  the  &t,  and  the 
marrow,  and  the  kidneys,  t.  e,  the  night, 
glorious  care-drowning  night,  that  heals  all 
our  wrongs,  pours  wine  into  our  mortifica- 
tions, changes  the  scene  from  indifferent  and 
flat  to  bright  and  brilliant  ? — 0  Manning,  if 
I  should  have  formed  a  diabolical  resolution, 
by  the  time  you  come  to  England,  of  not 
admitting  any  spirituous  liquors  into  my 
house,  will  you  be  my  guest  on  such  shame- 
worthy  terms  ?  Is  life,  with  such  limitations, 
worth  trying  ?  The  truth  is,  that  my  liquors 
bring  a  nest  of  friendly  harpies  about  my 
house,  who  consume  me.  This  is  a  pitiful 
tale  to  be  read  at  St,  Gothard,  but  it  is  just 

now  nearest  my  heart.    F is  a  ruined 

man.  He  is  hiding  himself  from  his  credi- 
tors, and  has  sent  his  wife  and  children  into 
the  country.  ,  my  other  drunken  com- 
panion (that  has  been:  nam  hie  coestus 
artemque  repono),  is  turned  editor  of  a 
Naval  Chronicle.  Godwin  continues  a  steady 
friend,  though  the  same  facility  does  not 
remain  of  visiting  him  often.  Holcroft  is 
not  yet  come  to  town.  I  expect  to  see  him, 
and  will  deliver  your  message.  Things  come 
crowding  in  to  say,  and  no  room  for  'em. 
Some  things  are  too  little  to  be  told,  i.  e,  to 
have  a  preference;  some  are  too  big  and 
circumstantial  Thanks  for  yours,  which 
was  most  delicious.  Would  I  had  been  with 
you,  benighted,  dec    I  fear  my  head  is  turned 


with  wandering.  I  shall  never  be  the  same 
acquiescent  being.  Farewell ;  write  again 
quickly,  for  I  shall  not  like  to  hazard  a 
letter,  not  knowing  where  the  hXm  have 
carried  you.    Farewell,  my  dear  fellow. 

"CLamb.* 


Lamb  was  fond  of  Latin  composition  when 
at  school,  and  was  then  praised  for  it  He 
was  always  fond  of  reading  Latin  veiBe,  ind 
late  in  life  taught  his  sister  to  read  it.  Abont 
this  time,  he  hazarded  the  following  LaCiB 
letter  to  Coleridge,  of  whose  classical  acqnim* 
ments  he  stood  in  awe. 


CAROLX78  AGirUS  OOLSRIDaiO  8U0  8. 

''Carissime, — Scribia,  nt  nnmmoa  adlioei 
epistolarios  solvam  et  postremo  in  Taitata 
abeam:  immo  tu  potius  Tartaricum  (ut 
aiunt)  deprehendisti,  qui  me  Temaeulft  oul 
lingu&  pro  scribft  conductitio  per  tot  aanoi 
satis  eleganter  usum  ad  Latind  impure  et 
canino  fere  ore  latrandum  per  tuasmet  epift- 
tolasbend  compositas  et  concinnatas  perodlire 
studueris.  Conabor  tamen :  Attamen ) 
ut  .^Edes  istas  nostri  Christi,  inter  qoms  1 
diligenti&  magistri  improbft  bonis  litendn^ 
quasi  per  clysterem  quondam  injectisy  infri 
supriique  olim  penitils  imbutus  fhi,  "R^ynfH 
et  Marklandii  doctissimorum  viromm  nomin- 
ibus  adhuc  gaudentes,  barbarismis  meis 
peregrinis  et  aliunde  quoesitis  valde  ddioim- 
tavero.  Sed  pergere  quocunqae  i^aost 
Adeste  igitur,  quotquot  estis,  conjugationvm 
declinationumve  turmse,  tenibilia  spectra,  et 
tu  imprimis  ades.  Umbra  et  Lnago  Tna-TlfM. 
obsolete  (Diis  gratise)  Virgse,  qxi&  nGviaaiiiM 
in  mentem  receptA,  horrescunt  sabito  nataks^ 
et  parum  deest  quo  minils  braccas  meas  nhro 
usque  ad  crura  demittam,  et  ipse  paer  pasril- 
iter  ejulem. 

'^Ista  tua  Carmina  Chamouniana  satis 
grandia  esse  mihi  constat ;  sed  hoc  mihi  non- 
nlhil  displicet,  qudd  in  iis  illn  montiiuii 
Grisosonum  inter  se  responsiones  t<ylidem 
reboant  anglicd,  God^  Ood^  hand  aliter  atqve 
temet  audivi  tuas  montes  CambriaoM 
resonare  docentes,  Tod,  Tbc^nempe  Boctcoem 
infelicem :  vocem  certe  hand  Detim  Sonan- 
tem.    Pro  cceteris  plaudo. 

"Itidem  comparationes  istas  tuas  satis 
caUidaa  et  lepidas  certd  novi :  sed  quid  hoo 
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ad  Teram  ?  cum  illi  Consulari  viro  et  merUem 
irritabilem  istum  Jalianum ;  et  etiam  attutias 
frujfidvlas  quaadem  Augusto  propriores, 
nequaquam  congruenter  udo  afflatu  compara- 
tioois  canaft  insediase  affirmayeris :  necnon 
oeicio  quid  aiinilitudinia  etiam  cum  Tiberio 
tertio  in  loco  solicite  produxeris.  Quid  tibi 
eqnidem  cum  uno  vel  altero  Coesare,  ciim 
univerai  Duodecim  ad  comparationes  tuas  se 
ohro  tulerint  7  Pneierea,  vetustati  adnutAns, 
eomparationes  iniquas  odL 

"Istas  Wordsworthianas  nuptias  (vel  potius 
eojiudam  EdmundU  tui)  te  retulisse  mirlfi- 
eom  gaudeo.  Valeaa,  Maria,  fortunata 
nimiom,  et  antiqusB  like  Marise  Yirgini 
(eomparatione  pluaquam  Csesarean^)  forsitan 
eompanundA,  qaoniam  'beata  inter  mulieres  :* 
et  etiam  fortaase  Woniaworthium  ipsum 
\  maritum  Angelo  Salutatori  square  fas 


The  publication  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  "Anthology"  gave  occasion  to  the  fol- 
lowing letter  :-^ 

TO  MR.  COLERIDQB. 

"  In  the  next  edition  of  the  *  Anthology ' 
(which  Phoebus  avert,  and  those  nine  other 
wandering  maids  also !)  please  to  blot  out 
gentle-hearted,  and  sul^titute  drunken  dog, 
ragged-head,  seld-shaveu,  odd-eyed,  stut- 
tering, or  any  other  epithet  which  truly  and 
properly  belongs  to  the  gentleman  in  question* 
And  for  Charles  read  Tom,  or  Bob,  or 
Hichard  for  mere  delicacy.  Hang  you,  I  was 
beginning  to  forgive  you,  and  believe  in 
earnest  that  the  lugging  in  of  my  proper 
name  was  purely  unintentional  on  your  part, 
when  looking  back  for  further  conviction, 
stares  me  in  the  face  Charles  Lamb  of  the 
orit,  qaoniam  e  Coelo  (ut  ille)  descend imt  et ;  India  House,  Kow  I  am  convinced  it  was  all 
Mobs  et  ipase  Musicoke :  at  Wordsworthium  done  in  malice,  heaped  sack-upon-sack,  con- 
|[iuaram  observantissimum  semper  novL  gregated,  studied  malice.  You  dog !  your 
KecDon  te  quoque  affinitate  hdc  novft,  Doro- 
thea, gratnlor:  et  tu  ccrte  alterum  donum  DeL 
"litiim  Ludum,  qnem  tu,  Coleridgi,  Ameri- 
euiiim  garris,  a  Ludo  (ut  Ludi  sunt)  maximd 
lUuttrentem  prsetereo :  nempe  quid  ad 
Ladnm  attinet^totius  illse  gentis  Columbians, 


141st  page  shall  not  save  you.    I  own  I  was 
just  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
something  not  unlike  good  poetry  in  that 
page,  if  you  had  not  run  into  the  unintelli- 
gible abstraction-fit  al>out  the  manner  of  the 
Deity's  making  spirits  perceive  his  presence. 
gente,  eadem  stirpe  ortd,  ludi  singuli   God,  nor  created  thing  alive,  can  receive  any 
Toluntatem  perperam  alienare  ?  Qusso   honour  from  such  thin  show-box  attributes. 
ego  materiam  ludi :  te  Bella  ingeris.  By-the-by,  where  did  you  pick  up  that  scan- 

"  Denique  valeaa^  et  quid  de  Latinitate  me&  j  dalous  piece  of  private  history  about  the 
pntee^dicaa :  facias  ut  opoaaum  ilium  nostrum  angel  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  ?  If  it 
volai^aii  yd  (ut  tu  malls)  quendam  Piscem  is  a  fiction  of  your  own,  why  truly  it  is  a  very 
cnabandum,  a  me  aalvum  et  pulcherrimum  modest  one  for  you.  Now  I  do  affirm,  tiiat 
eiKJvbeftB.   Yaleantuxortuacum  nartleiio|Lewti  is  a  very  beautiful  poem,    luas  in 


■Qitio.  Soror  mea  aalva  est  et  ego :  vos  et 
ipmaalyere  jnbet.  Ulterius  progi'ediri  non 
%iet:  homo  sum  SBratus. 

"PeS.  Pene  mihi  exciderat,  apud  me  esse 
libroram  a  Johanno  Miltono  Latind  scripto- 


eamest  when  I  praised  it.  It  describes  a 
silly  species  of  one  not  the  wisest  of  j)as8ious. 
Therefore  it  cannot  dee])ly  affect  a  disen- 
thralled mind.  But  such  imagery,  such 
novelty,  such  delicacy,  and  such  verification 


nm  volumiDa  duo,  qun  (Deo  volente)  cum  never  got  into  an  'Anthology  *  before.  I  am 
oetens  tuia  libria  ocytis  citiiis  per  Maria  ad  only  sorry  that  the  cause  of  all  the  passionate 
te  miaKira  curabo ;  aed  me  in  hoc  tali  gencro   complaint  is  not  greater  than  the  trifling 


nnllo  moAo  fettinarUem  novisti :  babes 
^^fitfpt^nn  reum.  Hoc  solum  dici  restat, 
padicU  volomina  pulchra  esse  et  omnia 
epera  Latina  J.  M.  in  ae  continere.  Circa 
difaniiuufun  iatam  Pro  Pop^  Ang°.  acerrimam 
k  pneiena  ipse  prsclaro  gaudio  moror. 
"  JuMa  toa  Stuartina  faciam  ut  diligenter 


'Iternm  iternmque  valeaa ; 

^£t  fiiciaa  memor  aia  noatri.** 


circumstance  of  Lewti  being  out  of  temper 
one  day.  Gaulberto  certainly  has  considerable 
originality,  but  sadly  wants  finishing.  It  is, 
as  it  is,  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  book. 
Next  to  Lewti  I  like  the  Haven,  which  has 
a  good  deal  of  humour.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
it  again,  for  you  once  aent  it  me,  and  I  have 
lost  the  letter  which  contained  it.  Now  I 
am  on  the  subject  of  Anthologies,  I  must  say 
I  am  aorry  the  old  paatoral  way  la  fallen  into 
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disrepate.  The  gentry  which  now  indite 
sonnets  are  certainly  the  legitimate  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  shepherds.  The  same 
simpering  face  of  description,  the  old  family 
face,  is  visibly  continued  in  the  line.  Some 
of  their  ancestors*  labours  are  yet  to  be  found 
in  Allan  Bamsay*s  and  Jacob  Tonson*s  Mis- 
oellanies.  But  miscellanies  decaying,  and  the 
old  pastoral  way  dying  of  mere  want,  their 
successors  (driven  from  their  paternal  acres) 
now-a-days  settle  and  live  upon  Magazines 
and  Anthologies.  This  race  of  men  are 
uncommonly  addicted  to  superstition.  Some 
of  them  are  idolators  and  worship  the  moon. 
Others  deify  qualities,  as  love,  friendship, 
sensibility ;  or  bare  accidents,  as  Solitude. 
Qrief  and  Melancholy  have  their  respective 
altars  and  temples  among  them,  as  the 
heathens  builded  theirs  to  Mors,  Febris, 
Pallor,  &c.  They  all  agree  in  ascribing  a 
peculiar  sanctity  to  the  number  fourteen. 
One  of  their  own  legislators  affirmeth,  that 
whatever  exceeds  that  number  *  encroacheth 
upon  the  province  of  the  elegy ' — vice  verm, 
whatever  *cometh  short  of  that  number 
abutteth  upon  the  premises  of  the  epigram.* 
I  have  been  able  to  discover  but  few  images 
in  their  temples,  which,  like  the  caves  of 
Delphos  of  old,  are  famous  for  giving  echoes. 
They  impute  a  religious  importance  to  the 
letter  O,  whether  because  by  its  roundness  it 
is  thought  to  typify  the  moon,  their  principal 
goddess,  or  for  its  analogies  to  their  own 
labours,  all  ending  where  they  began,  or  for 
whatever  other  high  and  mystical  reference, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover,  but  I 
observe  they  never  begin  their  invocations  to 
their  gods  without  it,  except  indeed  one 
insignificant  sect  among  them,  who  use  the 
Doric  A,  pronounced  like  Ah !  broad,  instead. 
These  boast  to  have  restored  the  old  Dorian 
mood.  C.  L.** 

The  following  fragment  of  a  letter  about 
this  time  to  Coleridge  refers  to  an  offer  of 
Coleridge  to  supply  Lamb  with  literal  trans- 
lations from  the  German,  which  he  might 
versify  for  the  "Morning  Post,*'  for  the 
increase  of  Lamb*s  slender  income. 

TO  Mil.  GOLERIDaE. 

"Oct  11th,  1809. 

"Dear  Coleridge,— Your  offer  about  the 
German  poems  is  exceedingly  kind;  but  I 


do  not  think  it  a  wise  speeolation,  bee 

the  time  it  would  take  yoa  to  put  tiiem 

prose  would  be  nearly  as  great  as  if 

I  versified  thenL    Lideed  I  am  sure  yon  < 

do  the  one  nearly  as  soon  as  the  othei 

that  instead  of  a  division  of  labour,  it  n 

be  only  a  multiplication.    But  I  will  1 

of  your  offer  in  another  light.    I  dare  i 

,  could  find  many  things,  of  a  light  natni 

I  suit  that  paper,  which  you  would  not  o 

'  to  pass  upon  Stuart  as  your  own,  m 

should  come  in  for  some  light  profits 

\  Stuart   think   the    more   highly    of 

assiduity.     'Bishop    Hall's    Character) 

know  nothing  about,  having  never  seen  t 

But  I  will  reconsider  your  offer,  whi 

very  plausible ;  for  as  to  the  drudgei 

going  every  day  to  an  editor  with  my  sc 

like  a  pedlar,  for  him  to  pick  out  and  tu 

about  my  ribbons  and  posies,  and  to  wa 

his  lobby,  &c.,  no  money  could  make  u] 

the  degradation.  You  are  in  too  high  rei 

with  him  to  have  anything  unpleasant  of 

sort  to  submit  to. 

[The  letter  refers  to  several  articlee 
books  which  Lamb  promised  to  sen 
Coleridge,  and  proceeds  : — ] 

"You  must  write  me  word  whethe 
MQtons  are  worth  paying  carriage  for. 
have  a  Milton ;  but  it  ia  pleasanter  t< 
one's  own  peas  out  of  one's  own  garden, 
to  buy  them  by  the  peck  at  Covent  Gar 
and  a  book  reads  the  better,  which  h 
own,  and  has  been  so  long  known  to  us, 
we  know  the  topography  of  its  blots, 
dog's-ears,  and  can  trace  the  dirt  in 
having  read  it  at  tea  with  buttered  mu 
or  over  a  pipe,  which  I  think  is  the  mazii 
But,  Coleridge,  you  must  accept  these 
things,  and  not  think  of  returning  n 
for  them,  for  1  do  not  set  up  for  a  &ct 
general  agent.  As  for  &ntastic  debts  oi 
I'll  think  you  were  dreaming,  and  not  trt 
myself  seriously  to  attend  to  you.  M;^ 
Latin  you  properly  correct ;  but  naUde 
nates  was  an  inadvertency :  I  knew  bt 
Progrediriy  or  progrediy  I  thought  indiffle 
my  authority  being  Ainsworth.  How 
as  I  have  got  a  fit  of  Latin,  you  will  noii 
then  indulge  me  with  an  epistoUu  I  par 
postage  of  this,  and  propose  doing  it  by  t 
In  that  case  I  can  now  and  then  write  U. 
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without  remorae  ;  not  that  you  would  mind 
the  mxmejy  but  you  have  not  always  ready 
CMh  to  answer  small  demands,  the  epistolarii 


''Tour  'Epigram  on  the  Sun  and  Moon 
ia  Qeimany '  is  admirable.  Take  'em  all 
together,  they  are  as  good  as  Hanington^s. 
I  will  muster  up  all  the  conceits  I  can,  and 
Toa  shall  have  a  packet  some  day.  You  and 
I  together  can  answer  all  demands  surely : 
yoi,  mounted  on  a  terrible  charger,  (like 
Homer,  in  the  BatUe  of  the  Books,)  at  the 
kcsd  of  the  cayalry :  I  will  lead  the  light 
kone.  I  faaTe  just  heard  hxnn  Stoddart. 
Alien  and  he  intend  taking  Keswick  in  their 
way  home.  Allen  wished  particularly  to 
hire  it  a  secret  that  he  is  in  Scotland,  and 
wrote  to  me  accordingly  very  urgently.  As 
leek  was,  I  had  told  notabove  three  or  four ; 
but  Mary  had  told  Mrs.  Green  of  Christ's 
Hoipttai !  For  the  present,  £su*ewell :  never 
kigMag  love  to  Pipos  and  his  friends. 

«  a  Lamb." 

The  following  letter  embodies  in  strong 
hsgoage  Lamb's  disgust  at  the  rational 
Bode  of  educating  children.  While  he  gave 
utterance  to  a  deep  and  hearted  feeling  of 
joloosy  for  the  old  delightful  books  of 
fcacy,  which  were  banished  by  the  sense  of 
Mn.  Barbauld,  he  cherished  great  respect 
fer  that  lady*s  power  as  a  true  English  prose 
writer ;  and  spoke  often  of  her  *' Essay  on 
Iseonnstent  Expectations,'*  as  alike  bold  and 
nigiiial  in  thought  and  elegant  in  style. 

TO  XB.  OOLERIDOB. 

"Oct.  2Srd,  1803. 

"  I  read  daily  your  political  essays.  I  was 
pvticnlarly  pleased  with  '  Once  a  Jacobin : ' 
thoBj^  the  argument  is  obvious  enough,  the 
■^  was  less  swelling  than  your  things 
mnetimes  are,  and  it  was  plausible  cuipopw- 
^  A  vessel  has  just  arrived  from  Jamaica 
vith  the  news  of  poor  Sam  Le  Grice's  death. 
H«  died  at  Jamaica  of  the  yellow  fever.  HIh 
Mnss  was  rapid  and  he  had  been  very 
yHoA^  bat  I  believe  there  was  more  of 
^Bdncae  and  warmth  in  him  than  in  almost 
ttf  other  of  our  schoolfellows.  The  annual 
B>rtiiig  of  the  Blues  is  to-morrow,  at  the 
Iflodoii  Tavern,  where  poor  Sammy. dined 
vitti  tibem  two  years  ago^  and  attracted  the 
of  all  by  the  singular  foppishness  of 


hi3  dress.  When  men  go  off  the  stiige  so 
early,  it  scarce  seems  a  noticeable  thing  in 
their  epitaphs,  whether  they  had  been  wise 
or  silly  in  their  lifetime. 

"  I  am  gkd  the  snuff  and  Pi-pos's  *  books 
please.  *  Goody  Two  Shoes '  is  almost  out  of 
print.  Mrs.  fiarbauld's  stuff  lias  bauislied  all 
the  old  classics  of  the  nursery ;  and  the  shop* 
man  at  Newberry's  hardly  deigned  to  reach 
them  off  an  old  exploded  comer  of  a  shelf, 
when  Mary  asked  for  them.  Mrs.  B.'s  and 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  nonsense  lay  in  piles  about. 
Elnowledge  insignificant  and  vapid  as  Mrs, 
B.'s  books  convey,  it  seems,  must  come  to  a 
child  in  the  aJiape  of  knowledge,  and  his  empty 
noddle  must  be  turned  with  conceit  of  his 
own  powers  when  he  has  learnt,  that  a  horse 
is  an  animal,  and  Billy  is  better  than  a  horse, 
and  such  like;  instead  of  that  beautiful 
interest  in  wild  tales,  which  made  the  child 
a  man,  while  all  the  time  he  suspected  him- 
self to  be  no  bigger  than  a  cliild.  Science 
has  succeeded  to  poetry  no  less  in  the  little 
walks  of  children  than  with  men.  Is  there 
no  possibility  of  averting  this  sore  evil  ? 
Think  wliat  you  would  have  been  now,  if 
instead  of  being  fed  with  tales  and  old  wives' 
fables  in  childhood,  you  had  been  crammed 
with  geography  and  natural  history  ! 

"Haiig  them ! — I  mean  the  cursed  Bjirbauld 
crew,  those  blights  and  blasts  of  idl  that  is 
human  in  man  and  child. 

"  As  to  the  translations,  let  me  do  two  or 
three  hundred  lines,  and  then  do  you  try  the 
nostrums  upon  Stuart  in  any  way  you  please. 
If  they  go  down,  I  will  bray  more.  In  tact, 
if  I  got  or  could  l^ut  get  60^.  a  year  only,  in 
addition  to  what  I  have,  I  should  live  in 
affluence. 

"  Have  you  anticipated  it,  or  could  not  you 
give  a  parallel  of  Bonaparte  with  Cromwell, 
particularly  as  to  the  contrast  in  tlu'ir  deeds 
affectiDg  foreign  states  ?  Cromwell's  inter- 
ference for  the  Albigenses,  B.'s  against  the 
Swiss.  Then  religion  would  conic  in  ;  and 
Milton  and  you  could  rant  about  our  coun- 
ti-ymen  of  that  period.  This  Is  a  hasty 
suggestion,  the  more  hasty  because  I  want 
my  supper.  I  have  just  finished  Chapman's 
Homer.  Did  you  ever  read  it  ? — it  has  uost 
the  continuous  power  of  interesting  you  all 
along,  like  a  mpid  original,  of  any  ;  and  in 

«  A  nickname  of  endeanncnt  for  little  HuiUej 
Coleridge. 
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the  uncommon  excellence  of  the  more  finished 
ports  goes  beyond  Fairfax  or  any  of  'em. 
The  metre  is  fourteen  syUables,  and  capable 
of  all  sweetness  and  grandeur.  Cowper's 
ponderous  blank  verse  detains  you  eveiy 
step  with  some  heavy  Miltonism  ;  Chapman 
gallops  off  with  you  his  own  free  pace.  Take 
a  simile  for  example.  The  council  breaks 
up — 

•  Bcingr  abroad,  the  earth  waa  orerlaid 
With  flockcra  to  them,  that  camo  forth;  aa  when  of 

fhxiuent  bcca 
Swarnm  rise  oat  of  a  hollow  rock,  repairing  the  degrcea 
Of  their  egression  endleuly^  with  ever  rising  new 
From  forth  their  aweet  neat ;  aa  their  atorc,  atill  aa  it 

Ikded,  grow, 
Aitd  never  would  cease  sending  forth  her  dusters  to  the 

spring^ 
They  atill  crowd  ont  to;  thla  flock  here,  that  there, 

belabouring 
The  loaded  flowcra.    So,'  &c.  &o. 

"  What  endless  egression  of  phrases  the  dog 
commands ! 

**  Take  another,  Agamemnon  wounded, 
bearing  his  woimd  heroically  for  the  sake 
of  the  army  (look  below)  to  a  woman  in 
labour. 

*Hey  with  hia  lanee^  iword,  mightj  atonea,  pour*d  hia 

heroic  wreak 
On  other  aquadrona  of  the  foe,  whilea  yet  warm  blood 

did  break 
Thro'  \\a  cleft  Teina :  but  when  the  wound  waa  quite 

exhauat  and  crude. 
The  eager  anguiRh  did  approve  his  princely  fortitude. 
Aa  when  moat  sharp  and  bitter  pangs  distract  a  labouring 

dome, 
Which  the  divine  Ilithl»,  that  rule  the  painfull  fhime 
Of  human  childbirth,  pour  on  her ;  the  Ilithin  that  are 
Th«  daughters  of  Satumia ;  with  whoeo  extreme  repair 
The  woman  in  her  travail  atrivea  to  take  the  worat  it 

givea; 
With  thought,  it  mttst  he,  *tis  love*s  fhtit,  the  end  for 

which  she  lives  ; 
l%s  mean  te  make  herself  new  horn,  what  cow^orts  will 

redound : 
So,'  Sic. 

"  I  will  teU  you  more  about  Chapman  and 
Ids  peculiarities  in  my  next.  I  am  much 
interested  in  liira. 

"Yours  ever  affectionately,  and  Pi-Pos's, 

"C.L." 


TO  MR.  COLERIDOB. 

**  Nov.  4th,  1802. 

*  Observe,  there  comes  to  you,  by  the 
Kendal  waggon  to-morrow,  the  illustrious 
6th  of  November,  a  box,  containing  the 
Miltons,  the  strange  American  Bible,  with 
Whitens  brief  note,  to  which  yon  will  attend ; 
'Baxter's  Holy  Commonwealth,'  for  which 


you  stand  indebted  to  me  8«.  6eil;  an  odd 
volume  of  Montaigne,  being  of  no  use  to  me, 
I  having  the  whole ;  certain  books  belonging 
to  Wordsworth,  as  do  also  the  strange  tUek- 
hoofed  shoes,  which  are  very  much  admired 
at  in  London.  All  these  sundries  I  <wwll»<^^^ 
to  your  most  strenuous  looking  after.  If  yon 
find  the  Miltous  in  certain  parts  dirtied  and 
soiled  with  a  crumb  of  right  Gkraoeiter 
blacked  in  the  candle,  (my  usual  supper,)  or 
peradventure  a  stray  ash  of  tobacco  wafted 
into  the  crevices,  look  to  that  passage  mare 
especially :  depend  upon  it,  it  contains  good 
matter.  I  have  got  your  little  Ifilton,  whidi, 
as  it  contains  'Salmasius* — and  I  make  a 
rule  of  never  heaxing  but  one  side  of  the 
question  (why  should  I  distract  myself  f)  I 
shall  return  to  you  when  I  pick  up  the 
Latina  opera.  The  first  Defence  is  the 
greatest  work  among  them,  because  It  ii 
imiformly  great,  and  such  as  is  befitting  the 
very  mouth  of  a  great  nation,  speaking  Ibr 
itself.  But  the  second  Defence,  whidi  is 
but  a  succession  of  splendid  episodes,  sli^tiy 
tied  together,  has  one  passage,  which,  if  yoa 
have  not  read,  I  conjure  you  to  lose  no  tirne^ 
but  read  it;  it  is  his  consolations  in  his 
blindness,  which  had  been  made  a  reproach 
to  him.  It  begins  whimsically,  with  poetSeal 
flourishes  about  Tiresias  and  other  Uind 
worthies,  (which  still  are  mainly  interestiiig 
as  displaying  his  singular  mind,  and  in  what 
degree  poetry  entered  into  his  daily  soul, 
not  by  fits  and  impulses,  but  engrained  and 
innate,)  but  the  concluding  page,  ue,  of  Mw 
passage,  (not  of  the  Defensio,)  which  you  wiU 
easily  find,  divested  of  all  brags  and  flourishee^ 
gives  so  rational,  so  true  an  enumeration  of 
his  comforts,  so  human,  that  it  cannot  be 
read  without  the  deepest  interest.  Ttlke  one 
touch  of  the  religious  part : — *  £t  sane  hand 
ultima  Dei  cura  cseci — (we  blind  folks,  I 
understand  it ;  not  nos  for  ego)~-€Qm\u ;  qui 
nos,  quominus  quicquam  aliud  pneter  ipeum 
cemere  valemus,  eo  clementius  atque  hang- 
nius  respicere  dignatur.  Ye  qui  illudit  wm, 
vas  qui  hedit,  execratione  publica  devovendo ; 
nos  ab  injuriis  hominum  non  modo  inookimei| 
sed  pene  sacros  divina  lex  reddidit^  divious 
favor:  nee  tam  oculorum  hebetudine  quam 
ccdeslium  alarum  umbrd  has  nobis  feciase 
tenebras  videtur,  iaetas  illustrare  ronus 
intcriore  ao  longe  pnostabiliore  lundne  hand 
niro  solct.    Hue  i^ro,  quod  et  amid  ofl&flb- 
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,  m  nimo  eiiam  quam  solebant^  colont, 
I  ohservanty  adaunt;  quod  et  noimalli  sunt^ 
j  qaibuacimi  I^ladeas  atque  Theseaa  altemare 
!  T)0CM  Teroniin  amicorum  liceat) 

"Tide  f^abernaenliim  mel  pedis. 
Da  muiam  Kiaistro  amtoo. 
.  Da  eoUo  auumm  tum,  doctor  autem  TiiB  ero  tibi  ego." ' 

ill  this,  and  mach  more,  is  highly  pleasing 
to  know.  But  jon  maj  easily  find  it ; — and 
I  doa*t  know  why  I  put  down  so  many  words 
about  it,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  writing  to 
JOQ,  and  the  want  of  another  topic 

"Yours  ever,  C  Lax b.'* 

'*To-morrow  I  expect  with  anxiety  S.  T.  C/s 
fetter  to  Mr.  Fox." 


The  year  1803  passed  without  any  event 
to  disturb  the  dull  current  of  Lamb's  toilsome 
Ck  He  wrote  nothing  this  year,  except  some 
anrapaper  squibs,  and  the  delightful  little 
poeiaon  the  death  of  Hester  Savory,  This 
Im  leni  to  Manning  at  Paris,  with  the 
ibllowing  account  of  its  subject : — 

"Dear  Mannings  I  send  you  some  verses 
I  kave  made  on  the  ddith  of  a  young  Quaker 
yon  may  have  heard  me  speak  of  as  being  in 
]an  with  for  some  years  while  I  lived  at 
Peotonville,  though  I  had  never  spoken  to 
her  in  my  life.  She  died  about  a  month  shice. 
If  joa  have  interest  with  the  Abb6  de  Lisle, 
JOQ  may  get  'em  translated  :  he  has  done  as 
for  the  Georgics." 


The  verses  must  have  been  written  in  the 
vety  happiest  of  Lamb's  serious  mood.  I 
cumot  refrain  from  tlie  luxury  of  quoting 
the  eonduidon^  though  many  readers  have  it 
hj  hearts 

"Uy  tprig^htly  neighbour,  gone  bef9re 
To  that  oakBOwn  and  ailent  ahore  I 
Shall  w  not  meet  aa  heretofore. 

Some  aummor  morning. 

When  from  thy  cheerftd  eyea  a  ray 
Hath  ftmck  a  bliM  upon  the  day, 
A  UIm  that  would  not  go  away, 

A  awoet  forewarning }  ** 


Tbe  following  letters  were  written  to 
Msiming,  at  Paris,  while  still  haunted  with 
tttt  idea  of  omntal  adventure. 


TO  int.  ILANNiyO. 

"Feb.  19th,  1  SOS. 

"My  dear  Manning, — The  general  scope  of 
your  letter  afforded  no  indications  of  insanity, 
but  some  particular  points  raised  a  scruple. 
For  Grod's  sake  don't  think  any  more  of 
'Lidepcndent  Tartary.'  Wliat  are  you  to 
do  among  such  Ethiopians?  Is  there  no 
lineal  descendant  of  Prester  John?  Is  the 
chair  empty  ?  Is  the  sword  unswayed  ?— 
depend  upon  it  they'll  never  make  you  their 
king,  as  long  as  any  branch  of  that  great 
stock  is  remaining.  I  tremble  for  your 
Chiiatianity.  They  will  certiiinly  circumcise 
you.  Bead  Sir  John  Mandcville's  travels  to 
cure  you,  or  come  over  to  England.  There  is 
a  Tai-tar-uaan  now  exhibiting  at  Exeter 
Change.  Come  and  talk  with  him,  and  hear 
what  he  says  first.  Indeed,  he  is  no  very 
favourable  specimen  of  his  countr^^men! 
But  perhaps  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  is  to 
tr^  to  get  the  idea  out  of  your  head.  For 
this  pui-pose  repeat  to  yourself  every  night,, 
after  you  have  said  your  prayers,  the  words 
Independent  Tartary,  Independent  Tai-tary,. 
two  or  three  times,  and  associate  with 
them  the  idea  of  oblivion^  ('tis  Hartley's 
method  with  obstinate  memories,)  or 
say,  Independent,  Independent,  have  I  not 
already  got  an  indej^endence  f  That  was 
a  clever  way  of  the  old  puritans,  pun- 
divinity.  My  dear  friend,  think  what  a 
sad  pity  it  would  be  to  bury  such  parts  in 
heathen  countries,  among  nasty,  unconver- 
sable, horse-belching,  Tartar-people  !  Some 
I  say,  they  are  Cannibals  ;  and  then,  conceive 
a  Tartar-fellow  eating  my  friend,  and  adding 
;  the  cod  malignity  of  mustard  and  vinegar  I 
I  am  afraid  'tis  tiie  reading  of  Chaucer  has 
misled  you ;  his  foolish  stories  about  Cam- 
I  buscan,  and  the  ring,  and  the  horse  of  brass. 
1  Believe  me,  there  are  no  such  things,  'tis  all 
the  poet's  invention  ;  but  if  there  were  such 
darlmg  things  as  old  Cliaucer  sings,  I  would 
up  behind  you  on  the  horse  of  braas,  and  frisk 
oflf  for  Prester  John's  country.  But  these 
are  all  tales  ;  a  horse  of  bniss  never  flew,  and 
a  king's  daughter  never  tidked  with  birds ! 
The  Tartars,  really,  are  a  cold,  insipid, 
smouchy  set  You'll  be  sadly  moped  (if 
you  are  not  eaten)  among  them.  Pray  try 
and  cure  youwelf.  Take  hellebore  (the  coun- 
sel is  Horace's,  'twas  none  of  my  thought 
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•nV7»«/77^.  Shave  jonrself  oftener.  Eat  no 
saffron,  f'>r  iaffr'-^n-<?at<?rs  c»>ntrai?t  a  terrible 
Tartar-inc*  jellow.  PrtT.  to  av'.M  the  fiemi 
Eftt  iK'thin;^  that  ^ ve«  ih-s  h^irt-^rfim.  54 a r? 
£/.*?  y/i/i^  lip.  Go  abr.nt  Hke  an  Ecr-pean. 
Read  no  books  of  v.-.yages  ^tbev  are  nothinar 
but  liess  oclv  now  and  then  a  r«:»mance,  to 
ke^p  the  lan-TV  ynd^r.  Abore  alL  don't  go 
to  any  sights  of  «■»'/</  beafff.  Thit  ka$  f»v.i 
jfonr  rt'in.  Accustom  T«>urself  to  write 
iamih'ar  letters,  on  common  subjects,  to 
your  friends  in  Engkmd,  such  as  are  of 
a  moderate  understanding.  And  think 
about  common  things  more.  I  supped  kist 
niglit  with  Rickman,  ami  mot  a  merry 
natural  captiin,  who  pleases  himself  vastly 
with  once  liaving  made  a  pun  at  Otaheite 
in  the  O.  language.*  *TIs  the  same  man 
who  said  Shakspeare  he  liked^  because  he 
was  so  mnch  of  the  gtntleimm.  Kick  man 
is  a  man  '  al«olute  in  all  numl^ters.*  I  think 
I  may  one  day  bring  you  acquainted],  if  you 
•lo  not  go  to  Tarl»iry  first ;  fur  you*Il  never 
e'mie  back.  Have  a  care,  my  dear  friend,  of 
Anthro|)Ophagi !  their  stomachs  are  always 
craving.  Tls  ten-ible  to  be  weighed  out  at 
fivepence  a-pound.  To  sit  at  table  (the 
reverse  of  fishes  in  Ilolland),  not  as  a  guest, 
but  as  a  meat. 

"  God  bless  you  :  do  come  to  England. 
Air  and  exercise  may  do  j,rcat  tilings.  Talk 
with  some  minister.     Why  nnt  your  father  ? 

"God  diftp<^»se  all  for  the  best.  I  have 
discharged  my  duty. 

"  Your  sincere  frienil, 

**  C.  Lamb.'' 

TO  SIR.   MANXIXO. 

**  Not  a  sentence,  not  a  syllable  of  Trismo- 
gistus,  i'liall  be  lost  thruugh  my  neglect.  I 
am  his  wortl-banker.  his  store-keeper  of  puns 
and  syllo^jisms.  You  cinnot  conceive  (and 
if  Trismegistus  cannot,  no  man  can)  the 
Htrange  joy  which  1  felt  at  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Paris.  It  seemed  to  give  me  a 
learned  importance,  which  placed  me  above 
all  who  had  not  Parisian  correspondents. ' 
Believe  that  I  shall  carefully  husband  every 
seraph  which  will  save  you  the  trouble  of 

■         •  Captnin,  aftcrwrnrds  Admiral  Barney,  who  became  . 
one  of  the  moi»t  con*«tftnt  attendants  on  Lamb**  parties,  ' 
and  whoM»  mm,  Martin,  grew  up  in  his  strongcftt  reinird. 
Mid  received  tlie  honour  of  the  dedication  of  the  second  > 
TOlome  of  liis  works.  i 


I  memoiy.  when  yoa  oome  back.  Yoa  cant 
write  things  ao  triffing,  let  them  only 
about  Faria,  which  I  Bhall  not  tireuare. 
particular,  I  must  baTe  parallels  of  act( 
and  actresses.  I  must  be  told  if  any  bnildi 
in  Riris  is  at  an  comparable  to  St  Pkii 
which,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  tl 
part  of  our  nature  called  admiration,  I  hn 
loc^ked  up  to  with  imfadlng  wonder,  ere 
morning  at  ten  o^clock,  ever  since  it  has  li 
in  my  way  to  business.  At  nocm  I  casua 
glance  upon  it,  being  hungry ;  and  hnn^ 
has  not  much  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Is  a 
night-walk  comparable  to  a  walk  firom  i 
PauPs  to  Charing  Croes,  for  lighting,  a 
paving,  crowds  going  and  coming  witho 
r^st|>ite,  the  rattle  of  coaches,  and  the  che< 
fulness  of  shops?  Have  you  seen  a  m 
guillotined  yet  ?  is  it  as  good  as  hangiuj 
are  the  women  <dl  painted,  and  the  men « 
monkeys  t  or  are  there  not  a  few  that  k> 
like  rational  of  both  mxet  t  Are  yon  and  t 
first  consul  tk  ich  f  All  this  expense  of  ink 
may  fairiy  put  you  to,  as  your  letters  will  n 
be  solely  tvv  my  proper  pleasnre  ;  bat  are 
son-e  as  memoranda  and  notices,  helps  i 
short  memory,  a  kind  of  Bomfordising  rea 
lection,  for  yourself  on  your  return.  Yoi 
letter  was  just  what  a  letter  should  I 
crammeil,  and  very  funny.  Eveiy  part  of 
pleased  me,  till  you  came  to  Paris,  and  yo 
philosophical  indolence,  or  indifierence,  stn 
me.  You  cannot  stir  from  your  rooms  t 
you  know  the  language !  What  the  devi 
are  men  nothing  but  word-trompets  1  a 
men  all  tongue  and  ear  T  have  these  creatan 
that  you  and  I  profess  to  know  wmHhii 
about,  no  faces,  gestures,  gabble,  no  folly,  i 
al).<unlity,  no  induction  of  French  educatii 
up^m  the  abstract  idea  of  men  and  women,  i 
similitude  nor  dissimilitude  to  Englul 
"VVliy  I  thou  cursed  Smellfungus !  yoi 
accovmt  of  your  landing  and  reception,  ax 
UiilKn,  (I  forget  how  you  spell  it,  it  wi 
spt'lt  my  way  in  Harry  the  Eighth's  tim< 
was  exactly  in  that  minute  style  whi< 
strong  impressions  inspire  (writing  to 
Frenchman,  I  write  as  a  Frenchman  would 
It  appears  to  me,  as  if  I  should  die  withjt 
at  the  first  landing  in  a  foreign  country.  '. 
is  the  nearest  pleasure,  which  a  grown  nu 
can  substitute  for  that  unknown  one,  wlii< 
he  can  never  know,  the  pleasure  of  ,tlie  fir 
entnince  into  life  from  the  womb.    I  dai 
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\  nj,  in  a  short  time,  mj  habits  would  como 
!  bide  like  a '  stronger  man  *  armed,  and  drive 
I  ootthat  new  pleasure ;  and  I  should  soon  I 
I  aduii  for   known    objects.     Nothing    has 
toDBpired  here  that  seems  to  me  of  sufficient 
bpwtanoe  to  Bead  diy-shod  over  the  water : 
but  I  lappose  jou  will  want  to  be  told  some 
seva   llie  best  and  the  worst  to  me  is,  that , 
IhaTe  given  up  two  guineas  a  week  at  the  j 
'Poit)*  and  regained  my  health  and  spirits,  | 
vkich  were  upon  the  wane.    I  grew  sick, 
uA  Stoart  unsatisfied.    Luditti  mUu,  tempus 
iMre  at;  I  must  cut  closer,  that 's  all.  Mister  j 
Fell,  or  as  you,  with  your  usual  fkcetiousiiess 
aod  drollery,  call  him  Mr.  F  +  U  has  stopped 
ikort  in  the  middle  of  his  play.    Some  friend 
has  told  him  that  it  has  not  the  least  merit , 
ill  it   0!  that  I  had  the  rectifying  of  the 
Litany !    I  would  put  in  a  libera  nos  (Scrip-  < 
form  videlicet)  ab  amide/    That's  all  the 
oen.   A  propae  (is  it  pedantry,  writing  to  a 
iVenebman,  to  express  myself  sometimes  by 
a  IVench  word,  when  an  English  one  would 
not  do  as  well  ?   methinks,  my  thoughts  fall 
naturally  into  it)—  C.  L."     I 


I  TO  MR.  MANNrNQ. 

'My  dear  Manning, — ^Although  something 
of  the  latest^  and  after  two  months'  waiting, 
your  letter  was  highly  gratifying.  Some 
parts  want  a  little  explication  ;  for  example, 
'tlie  god-like  fiice  of  the  first  consuL'  What 
^does  he  most  resemble,  Mars,  Bacchus,  or 
ipoUo  ?  or  the  god  Serapis,  who,  flying  (as 
Egyptian  chronicles  deliver)  from  the  fury  of 
the  dog  Anubis  (the  hieroglyph  of  an  English 
maetiff),  lighted  upon  Monomotapa  (or  the 
land  of  apes),  by  some  thought  to  be  Old 
France,  and  there  set  up  a  tyranny,  &c.  Our 
London  prints  of  him  represent  him  gloomy 
and  sulky,  like  an  angry  Jupiter.  I  hear 
that  he  is  very  sm:dl,  even  less  than  me.  I  ■ 
envy  you  your  access  to  this  great  man, 
i&nch  more  thxvn  your  stances  and  coiiver- 
■ttioues,  which  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  i 
Bmst  be  something  dull.  Wliat  you  assert ; 
cnceming  the  actors  of  Paris,  that  they 
ttoe«d  our  comedians,  bad  as  ours  are,  is 
^i^fmible.  In  one  sense  it  may  be  true,  that 
their  fine  gentlemen,  in  what  is  called  genteel 
comedy,  may  possibly  be  more  brisk  and 
■  ^^  than  Mr.  Caulfield,  or  Mr.  Whitfield  ;  | 
:  Wt  have  any  of  them  the  power  to  move . 


laughter  in  excess?  or  can  a  Frenchman 
l^ugh  f  Can  they  batter  at  your  judicious 
ribs  till  they  shakcy  nothing  loth  to  bo  so 
shaken  ?  This  is  John  Bull's  criterion,  and 
it  shall  be  mine.  You  are  Frenchified.  Both 
your  taste  and  morals  are  corrupt  and  per- 
verted. By-and-by  you  will  come  to  assert, 
that  Buonaparte  is  as  great  a  general  as  the 
old  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  deny  that  one 
Englishman  can  beat  three  IVenchmen. 
Bead  Henry  the  Fifth  to  restore  your  ortho- 
doxy. All  things  continue  at  a  stay- still  in 
London.  I  cannot  repay  your  new  novelties 
with  my  stale  reminiscences.  Like  the 
prodigal,  I  have  spent  my  patrimony,  and 
feed  upon  the  superannuated  chaff  and  dry 
hunks  of  repentance ;  yet  sometimes  I  re- 
member with  pleasure  the  hounds  and  horses, 
which  I  kept  in  the  days  of  my  prodigality. 
I  find  nothing  new,  nor  anything  that  has  so 
much  of  the  gloss  and  dazzle  of  novelty,  as 
may  rebound  in  narrative,  and  cast  a  reflec- 
tive glimmer  across  the  channel.  Did  I  send 
you  an  epitaph  I  scribbled  upon  a  poor  girl 
who  died  at  nineteen,  a  good  girl,  and  a 
pretty  girl,  and  a  clever  girl,  but  strangely 
neglected  by  all  her  friends  and  kin  1 

'  Under  thia  cold  marblo  stone 
Sleep  the  wul  remains  of  one 
Who,  when  alive,  by  few  or  none 
Was  loved,  as  loved  she  mi{?ht  have  been. 
If  8he  prosperous  days  had  seen, 
Or  had  thrivinfir  been,  I  ween. 
Only  this  cold  funeral  stone 
Tells  she  was  beloved  by  one. 
Who  on  the  marble  graves  his  moan.' 

"  Brief,  and  pretty,  and  tender,  is  it  not  ? 
I  send  you  this,  being  the  only  piece  of 
poetry  I  have  dorUy  since  the  muses  all  went 
with  T.  M.  to  Paris.  I  have  neither  stuflf  in 
my  brain,  nor  paper  in  my  drawer,  to  write 
you  a  longer  letter.  Liquor,  and  company, 
and  wicked  tobacco,  a'night«,  have  quite 
dispericnmiated  me,  as  one  may  say;  but 
you,  who  spiritualise  upon  Champagne,  may 
continue  to  write  long  long  letters,  and  stuflf 
*em  with  amusement  to  the  end.  Too  long 
they  cannot  be,  any  more  than  a  codicil  to  a 
will,  which  leaves  me  simdry  parks  and 
manors  not  specified  in  the  deed.  But  don't 
be  two  morU/is  before  you  write  agam.— These 
from  merry  old  England,  on  the  day  of  her 
valiant  patron  St.  George. 

"CLamb. 
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I  What  makes  it  the  more  extnonlinaiy  i^ 

CHAPTER  Tin.  j  that  the  man  never  saw  me  in  his  life  that  I 

n.u  :.i  i:?d.i.:  i  ^^^  °^    I  suppose  he  has  ktard  of  me.    I 

bcrrun    rt   •e.^.N.*,  wiai^woarii.  air«».i=r,   a«  ?^  °^*  immediately  recognise  the  donor; 

a  ij;.;tt,— ■•  «.u  a."  *:i:tts2c,— u-r-jrrEu.— uAjnrro.  i  "Qt  One  of  Richard^s  cards,  which  had  acd- 

Thsiix  .s  :io  rfr»:L-«  :f  Lamb's  cj-rresponi- '  ^^^J  ^en  into  the  straw,  detected  him 

ouvt.'  .11  :lio  ;,  -ar  Im  4.  ncT  .ioea  he  aetim  to  :  ^^_"^"®'^\  ^^»  7??  know,  was  always 


11  :iio  •-  »ar  1^  4.  ncT  -ioea  he  aetim  to  :  "* "  "*u«-«n..    x/ra,  you  mow,  was  always 

irr.::ea  rr -ho  Pr^aa.    Thid  vear,  how-  '™*'^^®  ^'^'^  flourishing.    His  catd  im- 

.i.:.:o,i  :.'  aj  l^c  of  i-itm-Li-one  in :  I»^ '^a' '  ^"ders  (to  wit,  for  brawn)  from 

.  >a::cn   ao  :o.:k  ,-r«at  JeosrUt   ^J  P*^  °^  England,  ScotUuid,  or  Ireknd, 

*.-  -.-^i  tliem-wil^iai  HazIitL   ^^i^  l«  duly  executed,' &c.  Atfirst^Ithouglit 

xtTMrav^ijuiii  «i.l  critic  ^^  declining  the  present ;  but  Richard  knew 


.1: 


.   ".      u<     ■;!.'..  cc-i   .:U  Ir-it  wcrk.   ™-^^"°d  side  when  he  pitched  upon  brawn. 

:        *  ::..v.-    -1    L*.'    ?ru::L-  ■  s    :z  Umlimi   ^^  ^^  ^  my  hobbies  the  supreme  in  the 

».       •.'    .  :    M.-:  ~  c  iz,:-l-  zi-r-iL  7:x>  his  ^^'-ingway.    He  might  have  sent  sops  from 

-.-  \-  ^.-  i7a.j:.r    ^An.rirpw  ^*  P^  skimnunga,  crumpets,  chips,  hog's 

^.  ....      v.—    -^7  i-.^^    v.ir:    ::    tJi^Lkul  '^''■^^^  ^^^  tender  brown  judiciously  scalped 

i    V  .    ;.    ; .  suil--!  il  s:::cr^  'z^zztr  ^™  *  ^*'  ^^"^^  (dexterously  rephused  by 

•  >,         f  re:.— el  ivc:^:i^*a5-*2:e  ^saLunander),  the  tops  of  asparagus,  fugitive 

.  ^      ,  ..^^    .^,^  -rr.'Z^ji^  i5  a   liters,  runaway  gizzards  of  fowls,  the  eycf 

.-\    >'   --LsTl^n  ;tf  *I.\?eg*:  •^•'"iartTred  pigs,  tender  eflusions  of  kxative 

:  .  .1     ..r:^  V   Tcx'..r^  *  r^S   woodcocks,   the    red    spawn    of    lobstei^ 

_.  .       .    r^\     ^  v^-^;    r.^  1  -..r-^i  c:   •^^*'*^'*   «^   Mid   such   pretty   filching* 

.       T.  .     .    ,'.    .^^   .:^  ^c  vr-:ix£ti:o   "'^-^'^^  to   cooks;    but  these   had   been 

..^  .     .    .  .     •   ^:    -j   o;  ;:-i.*  Iij5  ctf  '■'^-^^^'"^  presents,  the  everyday  eourtesiet 

^  »     -    f.    i.-^  ■»'j..-l  ':.i  af^«r-   '-"  ^  ^ish  washers  to  their  sweethearts.  Brawn 

..       ,        V   >.    .     1     •   .  .;   7:..».r  .-•::. visile  ^^*«io^le  thought    It  is  not  every  commoa 

.      ^    V     V  j-rV  Ir-lVve  \i  p^"-l-fi^««^r  that  can  properly  esteem  of  it 

*         Is  is  like  a  picture  (»f  one  of  the  choice  old 

V  *.,       *  .       •.    /.«.-      -at:  ::   I'^liMi  i^^wrs.    Its  gusto  is  of  that  hidden 

. .«    ^      !    : -4    :-.  *'''*^  As  Wurdsworth  sings  of  a  modest  poet, 

>.  \     :   .■  ■  ,'v    . '■  ,       :..\:    ..::-.  r.   — J^^  must  love  him,  ere  to  you  he  will 

\-'     U       •  ^    ;;  ••.  V    s^  -.x   .  \  v.j:.  1  :-.>:  :.;    seem  worthy  of  your  love;'  so  brawn,  yoa 

\w  ■  •..  ^   ^>  ;-!•,•  i^  K  .-.v.  ir.v.V.v.  ^»  ..;■. :':... s^.    Eiiist  tiste  it  ere  to  you  it  will  seem  to  have 

w  U  «  acT  Uiste  at  all.    But  'tis  nuts  to  the  adqit: 

»v  ..  ..\  iM  .„  U.S.  MM  ^:^■..^  t.^  *.,a  :•  -.  ~,  -        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^**^  ^^'^  o"*  *^^  ^^^^  ^sA 

f«  lere  to  find  it  out.    It  will  be  wooed,  sad 

riv't  uniCiiu'^ht  be  won.    Now,  ham-esscuce. 

ii'lvtL-rs,  turtle,  Etucii  iKtpular  nunions^  aluo- 

"  '"'  ->1X^  J'llhur,.,.      ^"^^^>"  ^>^'^^'^  l«y  themsdves  out  to  strike 

•  l»....  M.iiiiiii»/r.     Iha\obo'onvmunwi>ll   -^'""^  ^^   ^^'*  *™"^'^'^»  ^^*   ®"^    ^^  ^"^*' 

.H—  I  ....u  >,Hi      A  Had  drpn^ssion  of  spirit*,   r^^^^^ro*  ^thoy  caU  him  Darceed),  compared 

•!    »iiM iiiiImMo  iitn-vousnosa ;    frv^m    ^""^  ^^^  1^^*^^^  nissetHwated  wealth  of  a 

"lilli   I   lm\«'  I II  partially  roIioViHU.v  an    '^^^^^  ^*' *  ^'*i'^'ggi«"N  "^  I*^"*t™^*b<>W: 

■-I.I i.li  »ii .     Villi  Li„.w  Diok  Hopkins  the    ^"^^^^  '^^  **'*^'  oLWous  glaring  heathen  virtues 

.  .  .ii  ii.|i ...  lilli.iii  ,,r  { '.Liiijj  \  'I'-i^j^  icliow  bv  ^^^'"^  ooi-jx^ratioa  diimcr,  compared  with  the 
ImImhIi  y  Mil. I  ii;.ilif  y,  li.is  tlinist  liimsolf  into  ^**^^^^'e^*  ct)llogiate  worth  of  brawn.  Dome 
iIm  •••»I""'""" '"<".'niMiis(|iosiiiecvii-oa.belit'Vo  *^<^  ^^^"^^^r  to  leave  off  the  business  whidi 
11.1/  iJ  i.MiK  i<i  'iVinity  Hull  and  Cains  '  ^*^^ '"'^^  ^  *'  present  upon,  and  go  imine- 
I  mII'  [I-  nil'!  (}i<*  f;««nrix>u8  creature  has  con-  ^^^"^*"l^'  ^^  ^^^^  kitchens  of  Trinity  aad  Csinfl» 
liisi  'I.  Willi  thi-  gr.'uto8t  delicacy  imaginable, '  ^^  °^^*-'  ™^'  ^'■^^^  respectful  cc-mpliments 
iif  n'ii-l  uiM  a  pn•^cnt  of  C'ambriilge  bra\i-n.V^  ^^^"  ^^^^^l^**^  Hopkins,  and  assure  him 
j,^,.^j^  **  j  tl'at  his  brait-n  is  most  excelKoii :  and  ihat  I 

' '  ""'        •  I  am  moreover  oMi^L-d  to  him  for  his  innuendo 
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iboat  salt  water  and  bran,  wbich  I  shall  not 
fui  to  improre.  I  leave  it  to  yon  whether 
jonduJl  chooee  to  pay  him  the  civility  of 
asking  him  to  dinner  while  you  stay  in 
Ounbridge,  or  ill  whatever  other  way  you 
may  best  like  to  show  your  gratitude  to 
my  friend.  Bichard  Hopldns,  considered  in 
DULDy  points  of  view,  is  a  very  extraordinary 
duuricter.  Adieu :  I  hope  to  see  you  to 
sai^r  in  London  soon,  where  we  will  taste 
JEKchard^s  brawn,  and  drink  his  health  in  a 
dieerfiil  but  moderate  cup.  We  have  not 
BSDy  such  men  in  any  rank  of  life  as  Mr.  K. 
Hopkins.  Crisp,  the  barber,  of  St  Mary's, 
vas  just  such  another.  I  wonder  he  never 
lent  me  any  little  token,  some  chesnuts,  or 
ipoS^  or  two  pound  of  hair :  just  to  remember 
1^  by.  Gifts  are  like  nails.  PrsGsens  ut 
abtens ;  that  is^  your  present  makes  amends 
hrjQioT  absence. 

« Yours,        CLamb." 


TO  XR.  HAmmf  o. 

*iyear  Archimedes,— Things  have  gone  on 
iNidly  with  thy  UDgeometrical  friend ;  but 
thej  are  on  the  turn.  My  old  housekeeper 
bai  Bhown  signs  of  convalescence,  and  will 
dunily  resume  the  power  of  the  keys,  so  I 
Blia*n*t  be  cheated  of  my  tea  and  liquors. 
Wind  in  the  west,  which  promotes  tran- 
qnillity.  Have  leisure  now  to  anticipate 
ieemg  thee  again.  Have  been  taking  leave 
of  tobacco  in  a  rhyming  address.  Hud 
tboaght  thttt  vein  had  long  since  closed  up. 
Pind  I  can  rhyme  and  reason  too.  Think  of 
rtadying  mathematics,  to  restrain  the  fire  of 
By  genius,  which  G.  D.  recommends.  Have 
freqaent  bleedings  at  the  nose,  which  shows 
pbtiioric  Maybe  shall  try  the  sea  myself, 
tbat  great  scene  of  wonders.  Got  incredibly 
lober  and  regular ;  shave  offcener,  and  hum  a 
tone,  to  signify  cheerfulness  and  gallantry. 

"Suddenly  disposed  to  sleep,  having  token 
a  qoart  of  peas  with  bacon,  and  stout.  Will 
^  refuse  Nature,  who  has  done  such  things 
forme! 

"Nurse!  don*t  call  me  unless  Mr.  Manning 
^OQMB.— What  1  the  gentleman  in  spectacles  l 

^'Jhrmit.  C.L. 


'•HotlCboa.'* 


TO  KB.  MAimiNO. 

**Dear  Manning, — ^I  sent  to  Brown's  im- 
mediately. Mr.  Brown  (or  Pijou,  as  he  is 
called  by  the  modems)  denied  the  having 
received  a  letter  firom  you.  The  one  for  you 
he  remembered  receiving,  and  remitting  to 
Leadeuhall  Street ;  whither  I  immediately 
posted  (it  being  the  middle  of  dinner),  my 
teeth  unpicked.  There  I  learned  that  if  you 
want  a  letter  set  rights  you  must  apply  at  the 
first  door  on  the  left  hand  before  one  o'clock. 
I  returned  and  picked  my  teeth.  And  this 
morning  I  made  my  application  in  form,  and 
have  seen  the  vagabond  letter,  which  most 
likely  accompanies  this.  If  it  does  not,  I 
will  get  Hickman  to  name  it  to  the  Speaker, 
who  will  not  fiul  to  lay  the  matter  before 
Parliament  the  next  sessions,  when  you  may 
be  sure  to  have  all  abuses  in  the  Post 
Department  rectified. 

"  N.B.  There  seems  to  be  some  informality 
epidemicaL  You  direct  yours  to  me  in  Mitre 
Court;  my  true  address  is  Mitre  Court 
Buildings.  By  the  pleasantries  of  Fortune, 
who  likes  a  joke  or  a  double  entendre  as  well 
as  the  best  of  us  her  children,  there  happens 
to  be  another  Mr.  Lamb  (that  there  should 
be  two ! !)  in  Mitre  Court. 

"  Farewell,  and  think  upon  it.        C.  L." 


TO  MR.  MAKNINO. 

"  Dear  Manning, — Certahily  you  could  not 
have  called  at  all  hours  from  two  till  ten,  for 
we  have  been  only  out  of  an  evening  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  this  week.  But  if  you  tliink 
you  have,  your  thought  shall  go  for  the  deed. 
We  did  pray  for  you  on  Wednesday  nigl.t. 
Oysters  unusually  luscious — ^pearls  of  exti-a- 
ordinary  magnitude  found  in  them.  I  have 
made  bracelets  of  them — given  th'em  in 
clusters  to  ladies.  Last  night  we  went  out 
in  despite,  because  you  were  not  come  at  your 
hour. 

^  This  night  we  shall  be  at  home,  so  shall 
we  certainly  both  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday.  Take  your  choice,  mind  I 
don^t  say  of  one :  but  choose  which  evening 
you  will  not,  and  come  the  other  four.  Doors 
open  at  five  o'clock.  Shells  forced  about 
nine.  Every  gentleman  smokes  or  not  as  he 
pleases.  G.  L." 
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LETTER  TO  MISS  WORDSWORTH. 


During  the  laat  five  years,  tobacco  had 
been  at  once  Lamb's  solace  and  his  bane.    In 
the  hope  of  resisting  the  temptation  of  kite 
conviviality  to  which  it  ministered,  he  formed 
a  resolution,  the  virtue  of  which  can  be  but  I 
dimly  guessed,  to  abandon  its  use,  and  em-  , 
bodied  the  floating  fancies  which  had  attended  , 
on  his  long  wavering  in  one  of  the  richest  of  ^ 
his   poems — "  The    Farewell   to    Tobacco." 
After  many  struggles  he  divorced  himself 
from  his  genial  enemy;  and  though  he  after- 
wards  renewed    acquaintance  with   milder 
dalliance,  he  ultimately  abandoned  it,  and 
was  guiltless  of  a  pipe  in  his  later  years. 
The  following    letter,  addressed  while  hb 
sister  was  laid  up  with  severe  and  protracted 
illness,  will  show  his  feelings  at  this  time. 
Its    affecting  self-upbraidings  refer    to    no 
greater  failings  than  the  social  indulgences 
against  which  he  was  manfully  struggling. 

TO  MISS  WORDSWORTH. 

"14th  June,  1805. 
"My  dear  Miss  Wordsworth, — I  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  illness,  like  all 
Mary's  former  ones,  will  be  but  temporary. 
But  I  cannot  always  feel  so.  Meantime  she 
is  dead  to  me,  and  I  miss  a  prop.  All  my 
strength  is  gone,  and  I  am  like  a  fool,  bereft 
of  her  co-operation.  I  dare  not  think,  lest  I 
should  think  wrong;  so  used  am  I  to  look 
up  to  her  in  the  least  and  the  biggest  per- 
plexity. To  say  all  that  1  know  of  her 
would  be  more  than  I  think  anybody  could 
believe  or  ever  understand ;  and  when  I  hope 
to  have  her  well  again  with  me,  it  would  be 
sinning  against  her  feelings  to  go  about  to 
praise  her ;  for  I  can  conceal  nothing  that  I 
do  from  her.  She  is  older,  and  wiser,  and 
better  than  me,  and  all  my  wretched  imper- 1 
fections  I  cover  to  myself  by  resolutely 
thinking  on  her  goodness.  She  would  share 
life  and  death,  heiivcn  and  heU,  with  me. ! 
She  lives  but  for  me  ;  and  I  know  I  have 
been  wasting  and  teasing  her  life  for  live 
years  past  incessantly  with  my  cursed  ways 
of  going  on.  But  even  hi  this  upbraiding  of 
myself,  I  am  offending  against  her,  for  I 
know  that  she  has  cleaved  to  me  for  better, ; 
for  worse ;  and  if  the  balance  has  been  \ 
against  her  hitherto,  it  was  a  noble  trade. 
I  am  stupid,  and  lose  myself  in  what  I  write. 
I  write  rather  what  answers  to  my  feelings 
(which  are  sometimes  sharp  enough)  than 


express  my  present  ones,  for  I  am  only  fUt 
and  stupid. 

"  I  cannot  resist  transcribing  three  or  four 
lines  which  poor  Mary  made  upon  a  picture 
(a  Holy  Family)  which  we  saw  at  an  auction 
only  one  week  before  she  left  home.  They 
are  sweet  lines  and  upon  a  sweet  picture. 
But  I  send  them  only  as  the  last  memorial  of 
her. 

'  TIItGnr   AKD  CHILDi    L.  DA  TIXCU 

*  Materniil  Ladj  with  thy  Tirgicnn'Me^ 
Heaven.born,  thy  Jesus  seemeth  Bur^ 
And  thoa  a  rirgin  pure. 
Liidy  most  perfect,  when  thy  angel  turn 
Men  look  upon,  they  wish  to  be 
A  Catholic,  Madonna  fair,  to  worship  thee.* 

"You  had  her  lines  abont  the  ^Ladj 
Blanch.'  You  have  not  had  some  which  she 
wrote  upon  a  copy  of  a  girl  from  TStiaa, 
which  I  had  himg  up  where  that  print  of 
Blanch  and  the  Abbess  (as  she  beautifally 
intei*preted  two  female  figures  from  L.  da 
Vinci)  had  hung  in  our  room.  TIs  light  and 
pretty. 

'  Who  art  thoa,  fair  one,  who  nsarp'st  the  plaoe 
Of  Blanch,  the  lady  of  the  matchless  graee  t 
Come,  fair  and  pretty,  tell  to  me 
Who  in  thy  lifetime  thou  mightat  be  t 
Thou  pretty  art  and  fair, 

But  with  the  Lady  Blanch  thou  nerer  must  oompam 
No  need  for  Blanch  her  history  to  tell, 
M'hocver  saw  her  fiicc,  they  there  did  read  it  well; 
But  when  I  look  on  thee,  I  only  know, 
There  liTcd  a  pretty  maid  some  himdxcd  yean  agtK* 

"  Tills  is  a  little  unfair,  to  teU  ao  mnch 
about  ourselves,  and  to  advert  so  little  to 
your  letter,  so  full  of  comfortable  tidings  of 
you  all.  But  my  own  cares  press  prettj 
close  upon  me,  and  you  can  make  allowance. 
That  you  may  go  on  gathering  strength  and 
peace  is  the  next  wish  to  Mary's  recovery. 

"  I  had  almost  forgot  your  repeated  invita- 
tion. Supposing  that  Mary  will  be  well  and 
able,  there  is  another  ability  which  yoa  may 
guess  at,  which  I  cannot  promise  myaell  In 
prudence  we  ought  not  to  come.  This  illneM 
will  make  it  still  more  prudential  to  wait 
It  is  not  a  balance  of  this  way  of  spending 
our  money  against  anotlier  way,  but  an 
absolute  question  of  whether  we  shall  stop 
now,  or  go  on  wiisting  away  the  little  we 
have  got  beforehand.  My  best  love,  however, 
to  you  all ;  and  to  that  most  friendly  creature^ 
Mrs.  Chirkson,  and  better  health  to  her,  when 
you  soe  or  write  to  her. 

'*  Charles  Lamb.** 


LETTER  TO  MR.  AND  MISS  WORDSWORTH. 
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The  ** "Farewell  to  Tobacco"  was  shortly 
after  transmitted  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Words- 
worth with  the  foUowing : — 

TO  mU  AND  MISS  WORDSWORTH. 

"8opt  28th,  1805. 

'I  wish  yon'  may  think  this  a  handsome 
fiurewell  to  my  *  Friendly  Traitress.*  Tobacco  • 
bfts  been  my  evening  comfort  and  my  morning  j 
cone  for  these  five  years ;  and  yon  know 
bw  difScnlt  it  is  from  refraining  to  pick  | 
one*8  lips  even,  when  it  has  become  a  habit. ' 
lliis  poem  is  the  only  one  which  I  have 
finisbed  since  so  long   as  when    I  wrote 
'Hester  Savoiy.*    I  have  had  it  in  my  head 
to  do  it  these  two  years,  bat  tobacco  stood  in  { 
ito  own  light  when  it  gave  me  headaches  that  I 
piSTaited  my  singing  its  praises.    Now  you  | 
hm  got  it,  you  have  got  all  my  store,  for  I 
kave  shsohitely  not  another  line.    No  more  : 
Wi  Macy,    We  have  nobody  about  us  that 
ems  for  poetiy,  and  who  will  rear  grapes 
vben  he  shall  be  the  sole  eater  1    Perhaps  if 
jw  encourage  us  to  show  you  what  we  may 
vrite,  we  may  do  something  now  and  then 
before  we  absolutely  forget  the  quantity  of 
in  English  line  for  want  of  practice.    The 
'Tobacco,'   being   a   little   in   the  way  of 
Withers   (whom  Southey  so  much    likes), 
perbaps  you  will  somehow  convey  it  to  him 
vith  my  kind  remembrances.    Then,  every- 
body will  have  seen  it  that  I  wish  to  see  it, 
I  having  sent  it  to  Malta. 

**!  remain,  dear  W.  and  D.,  yours  truly, 
"CLamb." 


llie  following  letter  to  Hazlitt  bears  date 
M  Nov.  1806:— 

TO  MR.  HAZLITT. 

*Deap  Hazlitt, — ^I  was  very  glid  to  hear 
6t)m  you,  and  that  your  journey  was  so 
pufsftfijwe.  We  miss  you,  as  we  foretold  we 
^Id.  One  or  two  things  have  happened, 
vbich  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  epistolary 
Mmmunication,  but  which,  seated  about  our 
fireside  at  night,  (the  winter  hands  of  pork 
bave  begun,)  gesture  and  emphasis  might 
^▼e  talked  into  some  importance.    Some- 

^bing  about 's  wife ;  for  instance,  how 

^  she  is,  and  that  she  visits  pranked  up 
fiko  a  Queen  of  the  May,  with  green 
'^nuaan:  a  good-natured  woman  though, 


which  is  as  much  as  you  can  expect  from  a 
friend's  wife,  whom  you  got  acquainted  with 
a  bachelor.  Some  things  too  about  Monkey,* 
which  can't  so  well  be  written :  how  it  set 
up  for  a  fine  lady,  and  thought  it  had  got 
lovers,  and  was  obliged  to  be  convinced  of  its 
age  fW)m  the  parish  register,  where  it  was 
proved  to  be  only  twelve ;  and  an  edict 
issued,  that  it  should  not  give  itself  airs  yet 
these  four  years ;  and  how  it  got  leave  to  be 
called  Miss,  by  grace :  these,  and  such  like 
hows,  were  in  my  head  to  tell  you,  but  who 
can  write  ?  Also  how  Manning  is  come  to 
town  in  spectacles,  and  studies  physic;  is 
melancholy,  and  seems  to  have  something  in 
his  head,  which  he  don't  impart.  Then,  how 
I  am  going  to  leave  off  smoking.  O  la !  your 
Leonardos  of  Oxford  made  my  mouth  water. 
I  was  hurried  through  the  gallery,  and  they 
escaped  me.  What  do  I  say  1  I  was  a  Ooth 
then,  and  should  not  have  noticed  them.  I 
had  not  settled  my  notions  of  beauty ; — I 
have  now  for  ever! — the  small  head,  the 
long  eye, — that  sort  of  peering  curve, — the 
wicked  Italian  mischief ;  the  stick-at-nothing, 
Herodias'  daughter-kind  of  grace.  You  un- 
derstand me?  But  you  disappoint  me,  in 
passing  over  in  absolute  silence  the  Blenheim 
Leonardo.  Didn't  you  see  it?  Excuse  a 
lover's  curiosity.  I  have  seen  no  pictures  of 
note  since,  except  Mr.  Dawe's  gallery.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  differently  two  great  men 
treat  the  same  subject,  yet  both  excellent  in 
their  way.  For  instance,  Milton  and  Mr. 
Dawe.  Mr.  D.  has  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
story  of  Samson  exactly  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  Milton  has  been  most  happy : 
the  interview  between  the  Jewish  hero, 
blind  and  captive,  and  Dalilah.  Milton  has 
imagined  his  locks  grown  again,  strong  as 
horse-hair  or  porcupine's  bristles  ;  doubtless 
shaggy  and  black,  as  being  hairs  *  which,  of  a 
nation  armed,  contained  the  strength.'  I 
don't  remember  he  sa^fs  black ;  but  could 
Milton  imagine  them  to  be  yellow]  Do 
you  ]  Mr.  Dawe,  with  striking  origiiudity  of 
conception,  has  cro'WTied  him  witli  a  thin 
yellow  wig,  in  colour  precisely  like  Dyson's ; 

in  curl  and  (juantity,  resembling  Mrs.  P ^'s; 

his  limbs  rather  stout, — about  such  a  man 
as  my  brother  or  Rickman, — ^but  no  Atlas 
nor  Hercules,  nor  yet  so  long  as  Dubois,  the 

*  The  daughter  of  a  friend,  whom  Lamb  exceedingly 
liked  from  a  child,  and  always  called  by  tbit  epiUivU 
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down  of  Sadler's  Wells.  This  was  j  udicioos, 
taking  the  spirit  of  the  story  rather  than 
the  fact ;  for  doubtless  God  could  communi- 
cate national  salvation  to  the  trust  of  flax 
and  tow  as  well  as  hemp  and  cordage,  and 
could  draw  down  a  temple  with  a  golden  tress 
as  soon  as  with  all  the  cables  of  the  British 
navy. 

"Wasn't  you  sorry  for  Lord  Nelson?  I 
have  followed  him  in  fancy  ever  since  I  saw 
him  walking  in  Pall  Mall,  (I  was  prejudiocd 
j  against  him  before,)  looking  just  as  a  hero 
should  look ;  and  I  have  been  veiy  much 
cut  about  it  indeed.  He  was  the  only  pre- 
tence of  a  great  man  we  had.  Nobody  is 
left  of  any  name  at  alL  His  secretary  died 
by  his  side.  I  imagined  him,  a  Mr.  Scott,  to 
be  the  man  you  met  at  Hume's ;  but  I  learnt 
from  Mrs.  Hume  that  it  is  not  the  same.  I 
met  Mrs.  H.  one  day  and  agreed  to  go  on 
the  Sunday  to  tea,  but  the  rain  prevented  us, 
and  the  distance.  I  have  been  to  apologise, 
and  we  are  to  dine  there  the  first  fine 
Sunday!  Strange  perverseness.  I  never 
went  while  you  stayed  here,  and  now  I  go  to 
fm^  you.  What  otiier  news  is  there,  Mary  7 
What  puns  have  I  made  in  the  last  fort- 
night) You  never  remember  them.  You 
have  no  relish  of  the  comic.  '  Oh !  tell 
Hazlitt  not  to  forget  to  send  the  American 
Farmer.  I  dare  say  it  is  not  so  good  as  he 
fancies ;  but  a  book's  a  book.*  I  have  not 
heard  from  Wordsworth  or  from  Malta  since. 
Charles  Kemble,  it  seems,  enters  into  pos- 
session to-morrow.  We  sup  at  109,  Russell- 
street^  this  evening.  I  wish  your  friend 
would  not  drink.  It's  a  blemish  in  the 
greatest  characters.  You  send  me  a  modem 
quotation  poetical.  How  do  you  like  this  in 
an  old  pLay  1  Yittoria  Corombona,  a  spunky 
Italian  lady,  a  Leonardo  one,  nick-named 
the  White  Devil,  being  on  her  trial  fori 
murder,  &c. — and  questioned  about  seducing  | 
a  duke  from  his  wife  and  the  state,  makes 
answer: — 

*  Condemn  jon  mo  for  thftt  the  Dake  did  loTe  me  T 
So  may  yoa  blame  some  fair  and  cr}*Btal  river. 
For  that  aome  melancholic  distracted  man 
Bath  drown'd  hinuelf  in  it.' 

''N.B.  Isliall  expect  a  line  firom  you,  if  i 
bat   a  bare  line,  whenever  you    write  to 
Bussell-street,  and  a  letter  often  when  you 
do  not.    I  pay  no  postage.    But  I  will  have 
consideration  lor  you  until  Parliament  time 


and  franks.  Luck  to  Ned  Search  and  the 
new  art  of  colouring.  Monkey  aends  her 
love  ;  and  Mary  especially. 

"  Youi-s  truly,  C. 


Lamb  introduced  Hazlitt  to  Qodwin ;  and 
we  find  him  early  in  the  following  year  thus 
writiug  respecting  the  offer  of  Uazlitt's  work 
to  Johnson,  and  his  literary  pursuits. 

10  m.  HAZLITT. 

«Jaa.l»th.l6M. 

''  Dear  Hazlitt, — Godwin  went  to  Johnson'i 
yesterday  about  your  business.  Johnson 
would  not  come  down,  or  give  any  answer, 
but  has  promised  to  open  the  manuscript^ 
and  to  give  you  an  answer  in  one  montlk 
Godwin  will  punctually  go  again  (Wednesdaj 
is  Johnson's  open  day)  yesterday  four  weeki 
next :  i.  e,  in  one  lunar  montii  from  thii 
time.  Till  when,  Johnson  positively  dediMi 
giving  any  answer.  I  wish  you  joy  on  endiag 
your  SesjTch.  Mrs.  H.  was  naming  some- 
thing about  a  *  life  of  Fawcett,'  to  be  bf 
you  undertaken :  the  great  Fawcett,  as  sh« 
explaiued  to  Manning,  when  he  asked, '  WAai 
Fawcett  f^  He  innocently  thought  FaweeU 
the  Player.  But  Fawcett  the  divine  is  known 
to  many  people,  albeit  unknown  to  the 
Chinese  inquirer.  I  should  think,  if  yoa 
liked  it,  and  Johnson  declined  it,  that  Phillips 
is  the  man.  He  is  perpetually  bringing  oat 
biographies,  lUchardson,  Wilks,  Foot,  Lei 
Lewis,  without  number:  little  trim  ikmg^ 
in  two  easy  volumes,  price  I2«.the  two,mjidi 
up  of  letters  to  and  from,  scraps,  posthamoof 
trifles,  anecdotes,  and  about  forty  pages  of 
hard  biography ;  you  might  dish  up  a  Faw^ 
cettiad  in  three  months  and  ask  60^.  or  BOL 
for  it.  I  dare  say  that  Phillips  would  catch 
at  it.  I  wrote  you  the  other  day  in  a  grest 
hurry.  Did  you  get  it  ?  This  is  merely  a 
letter  of  business  at  Godwin's  request.  Lord 
Nelson  is  quiet  at  last.  His  ghost  only  keqis 
a  slight  fluttering  in  odes  aud  elegies  in  news- 
papers, and  impromptus,  which  could  not  bs 
got  ready  before  the  funeral 

"  As  for  news, is  coming  to  town  on 

Monday  (if  no  kind  angel  intervene)  to 
surrender  himself  to  prison.  He  hopes  to 
get  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  On  the  same^  er 
nearly  the  same  day,  F — ,  my  other  qaondam 
co-friend  and  drinker,  will  go  to  Newgit% 
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sad  lus  wife  snd  four  children,  I  suppofle,  to 
the  parish.  Plenty  of  reflection  and  motivee 
ol  gratitude  to  the  wise  Disposer  of  all 
i  things  in  fu,  whose  prudent  conduct  Las 
I  lutherto  ensured  us  a  warm  fire  and  snug 
I  roof  over  our  heads.  NuUwn  numen  abest  H 
:  tH  PrwdenHa.  Alas !  Pradentia  is  in  the 
I  lut  quarter  of  her  tutelary  shining  over  me. 

I  Alittle  time  and  I ;  but  maybe  I  may, 

!  at  last,  hit  upon  some  mode  of  ooUecting 
{  some  of  the  vast  superfluities  of  this  money- 
I  Toidingtown.  Mudi  is  to  be  got,  and  I  do 
I  not  want  much.  All  I  ask  is  time  and  leisure ; 
ttd  I  am  cruelly  off  for  them.  "When  you 
ktfe  the  inclination,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hxfB  a  letter  from  you.  Your  brother  and 
Mra  H.,  I  am  afraid,  think  hardly  of  us  for 
Ml  eoming  oftener  to  see  them,  but  we  are 
Aitneted  beyond  what  they  can  conceive 
vfth  Tiaitors  and  visttings.  I  never  have  an 
how  for  my  head  to  work  quietly  its  own 
Vffidngs ;  which  you  know  is  as  necessary 
to  the  human  system  as  sleep.  Sleep,  too, 
loa'tget  for  these  winds  of  anight:  and 
vithoat  sleep  and  rest  what  should  ensue  1 
Imaej.    But  I  trust  it  won't. 

"Yours,  dear  H.,  C.  Lamb." 


TO  MR.  HA2LITT. 

"  Feb.  19th,  1806. 
•  Dear  H. — Grodwin  has  just  been  here  in 
his  ivay  fsfnn.  Johnson's.  Johnson  has  had  a 
in  io  his  house  ;  this  happened  about  five 
VMks  ago  ;  it  was  in  the  day-time,  so  it  did 
lot  bum  the  house  down,  but  it  did  so  much 
dmuige  that  the  house  must  come  down,  to 
^repaired.  His  nephew  that  we  met  on 
Hmpstead  Hill  put  it  out.  Well,  this  fire 
bi  put  him  so  back,  that  he  craves  one 
Bore  month  before  he  ^ves  you  an  answer. 
I  will  certainly  goad  Godwin  (if  necessary)  to 
p  igam  this  very  day  four  weeks  ;  but  I  am 
omfident  he  will  want  no  goading.  Three  or 
fcv  most  capital  auctions  of  pictures  adver- 
M  in  May,  WeObort  Mis  Agar\  the  first 
prime  eoDection  in  England,  so  Holcroft 
•JB.  In  March,  Sir  George  Young's  in 
SMford-plaoe  (where  Cosway  lives),  and  a 
Mr.  Hulse's  at  Blackheath,  both  very  capital 
coBectioDSy  and  have  been  announced  for 
*nu  months.  Also  the  Marquis  of  Lans^ 
^>viie*s  pietores  in  March ;  and  though  infe- 
ihr  te  maitiony  lastly,  the  Tructhsessian 


Gallery.  Don't  your  mouth  water  to  be 
here  ?  T*  other  night  Loftus  called,  whom 
we  have  not  seen  since  you  went  before. 
We  meditate  a  stroll  next  Wednesday,  fasb- 
day.  He  happened  to  light  upon  Mr.  Holcroft, 
wife,  and  daughter,  their  first  visit  at  our 
house.  Your  brother  called  last  night.  We 
keep  up  our  intimacy.  He  is  going  to  begin 
a  large  Madonna  and  child  from  Mrs.  H  and 
baby.  I  fear  he  goes  astray  after  ignesfatuL 
He  is  a  clever  man.  By-the-by  I  saw  a 
miniature  of  his  as  far  excelling  any  in  his 
show  cupboard  (that  of  your  Sister  not 
excepted)  as  that  show  cupboard  excels  the 
show  things  you  see  in  windows  —  an  old 
woman — hang  her  name — but  most  superla- 
tive ;  he  has  it  to  clean — 1*11  ask  him  the 
name — but  the  best  miniatiure  I  ever  saw. 
But  for  oil  pictures ! — ^what  has  he  to  do 
with  Madonnas  ? — ^if  the  Virgin  Mary  were 
alive  and  visitable,  he  would  not  hazard 
himself  in  a  Oovent-Garden-pit-door-crowd 
to  see  her.  It  an*t  his  style  of  beauty,  is  it  ? 
But  he  will  go  on  painting  things  he  ought 
not  to  paint,  and  not  painting  things  he 
ought  to  paint.  Manning  not  gone  to  China^ 
but  talks  of  going  this  spring.  God  forbid. 
Coleridge  not  heard  of.  I  am  going  to  leave 
off  smoke.  In  the  meantime  I  am  so  smoky 
with  last  night's  ten  pipes,  that  I  must  leave 
off  Mary  begs  her  kind  remembrances. 
Pray  write  to  us.  This  is  no  letter,  but  I 
supposed  you  grew  anxious  about  Johnson. 

"N.B.  Have  taken  a  room  at  three  shil- 
lings a-week,  to  be  in  between  five  and  eight 
at  night,  to  avoid  my  noctumal  alias  knock- 
eternal  visitors.  The  first-fruits  of  my  retire- 
ment has  been  a  farce  which  goes  to  manager 
to-morrow.  Wish  my  ticket  luck,  God  bless 
you  and  do  write. — Yaois,  fumosissimus, 

«O.Lamb." 

The  farce  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
letter  is  the  delightful  y«^^««pri^,  "  Mr.  H.,** 
destined  to  only  one  night^s  stage  existence, 
but  to  become  "  good  jest  for  ever."  It  must 
be  confessed  that  it  has  not  substance  enough 
for  a  dramatic  piece  in  two  acts — a  piece 
which  must  present  a  show  of  real  interest- 
involve  its  pair  of  young  lovers  in  actual 
perplexities — and  terminate  in  the  serious- 
ness of  marriage  !  It  would  be  rare  sport 
in  Milton's  ^  Limbo  of  Vanity,'*  but  ib  too 
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airy  for  the  ponderous  sentlmentalism    of 
the  modem  school  of  farce.    As  Swift,  in 
"  Gulliver,"  brings  everything  to  the  standard 
of  size,  so  in  this  farce  everything  is  reduced 
to  an  alphabetical  standard.      Humour  is 
sent  to  school  to  learn  its  letters  ;  or,  rather, 
letters   are  made  instinct   with    the    most 
delicate  humour.    It  is  the  apotheosis  of  the 
alphabet,  and  teaches  the  value  of  a  good 
name  without  the  least  hint  of  moral  purpose. 
This  mere  pleasantry — this  refining  on  soimds 
and  letters — this  verbal  banter,  and  watery 
collision  of  the  pale  reflexions  of  words, 
could  not  succeed  on  a  stage  which  had 
begun  to  require  interest,  moral  or  immoral, 
to  be  interwoven  with  the  web  of  all  its 
actions  ;  which  no  longer  rejoiced  in  the  riot  i 
of  animal  spirits  and  careless  gaiety  ;  which  | 
no  longer  permitted  wit  to  take  the  sting ' 
from  evil,  as  well  as  the  load  from  care ;  but 
infected  even  its  prince  of  rakes,  Charles  | 
Surface,  with  a  cant  of   sentiment   which : 
makes  us  turn  for  relief  to  the  more  honest 
hypocrite  his  brother.    Mr.  H.  "  cuuld  never  i 
do  ;"  but  its  composition  was  pleasant,  and ' 
its  acceptance  gave  Lamb  some  of  the  hap-  . 
piest  moments  he   ever    spent.     Thus    he  | 
announces  it  to  Wordsworth,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  communicating  to  him  that  the  poet 
was  a  father. 

TO   MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

"  Dear  Wordsworth, — ^We  are  pleased,  you 
may  be  sure,  with  the  good  news  of  ]VIrs. 

W .    Hope  all  is  well  over  by  this  time. 

'A  fine  boy  I — have  you  any  more, — one 
more  and  a  girl — ^poor  copies  of  me  ! '  vide 
Ma.  H.,  a  farce  which  the  proprietors  have 
done  me  the  honour;  but  I  will  set  down 
Mr.  Wroughton's  own  words.  N.  R  The 
ensuing  letter  was  sent  in  answer  to  one 
which  I  wrote,  begging  to  know  if  my  piece 
had  any  chance,  as  I  might  make  alterations, 
&e.  I,  writing  on  Monday,  there  comes  this 
letter  on  the  Wednesday.    Attend ! 

[Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  R  Wrouglrton.] 

'  Sir, — ^Your  piece  of  'hlLr.  H.,  I  am  desired 
to  say,  is  accepted  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre, 
by  the  proprietors,  and,  if  agreeable  to  you, 
will  be  brought  forwards  when  the  proper 
opportunity  serves.  The  piece  shall  be  sent 
to  TOO,  for  Your  alterations,  in  the  course  of 


a  few  days,  as  the  same  is  not  in  my  Laadii 
but  with  the  proprietors. 

'  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 

'RicnARD  Wrouobtov.' 

[Dated] 
*  66,  Gowcr  Street, 

*  WediieBday,  June  11,  1806.' 

"On  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  ToWn 
comes.  The  scent  of  a  manager^s  letter 
brought  him.  He  would  have  gone  further 
any  day  on  such  a  business.  I  read  the 
letter  to  him.  He  deems  it  authentio  and 
peremptory.  Our  conversation  naturally 
fell  upon  pieces,  different  sorts  of  pieces; 
what  is  the  best  way  of  offering  a  piece,  how 
far  the  caprice  of  managers  is  an  obetade  in 
the  way  of  a  piece,  how  to  judge  of  tlie 
merits  of  a  piece,  how  long  a  piece  may 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  before 
it  is  act«d ;  and  my  piece,  and  your  pieod^ 
and  my  poor  brother's  piece — my  poor 
brother  was  all  his  life  endeayonring  to 
get  a  piece  accepted. 

''I  wrote  that,  in  mere  wantooneai  of 
triumph.  Have  nothing  more  to  say  about 
it.  The  managers,  I  thank  my  stan,  have 
decided  its  merits  for  ever.  They  are  the 
best  judges  of  pieces,  and  it  would  be  insen- 
sible in  me  to  affect  a  false  modesty  after 
the  very  flattering  letter  which  I  have 
received. 


ADMIT 

TO 

BOXES. 

M&.  H. 

Ninth  Xight, 

Crablxs  Lax*. 

*'  I  think  this  will  be  as  good  a  pattern  ibr 
orders  as  I  can  think  on.  A  little  thin  floweiy 
border,  round,  neat^  not  gandy,  and  the 
Drury-lane  Apollo,  with  the  luurp  at  the 
top.  Or  shall  I  have  no  Apollo  ?-~eimply 
nothing  ?    Or  perhaps  the  comic  mnae  t 

''The  same  form,  only  I  think  withoat 
the  Apollo,  will  serve  for  the  pit  and  giUeriei. 
I  think  it  will  be  best  to  write  my  name  it 
full  length  ;  but  then  if  I  give  away  a  greal 
many,  that  will  be  tedious.  Perhaps  Ch, Lsmlk 
will  do. 

''  BOXES,  now  I  think  on  it.  lU  har*  III 
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eapitalfl.  Tho  rest^  in  a  neat  Italian  hand. 
Or  better,  perhaps  )Soxrs,  in  old  English 
chanctei%  Uke  Madoc  or  Thalaba  ? 

^'A'pnkpos  of  Spenser  (jjon  will  find  him 
mentioned  a  page  or  two  before,  near  enough 
far  an  a-proposyj  I  was  discoursing  on  poetry  i 
(at  one's  apt  to  deceive  one^sself^  and  when  a  | 
[mton  is  willing  to  taUt  of  what  one  likes,  to  ; 
bdieve  that  he  also  likes  the  same,  as  lovers  ! 
do)  with  a  joong  gentleman  of  my  office, ' 
vbo  is  deep  read  in  Anacreon  Moore,  Lord 
Stnnglardy  and  the  principal  modem  poets, 
I  111  I  happened  to  mention  Epithalamiums, 
'  ttdthat  I  could  show  him  a  very  fine  one  of 
Speoaer's.  At  tho  mention  of  this,  my  gentle- 
ttn,  who  ifl  a  very  fine  gentleman,  pricked 
ip  his  ears  and  expressed  great  pleasure,  and 
bagged  that  I  would  give  him  leave  to  copy 
it:  he  did  not  care  how  long  it  was  (fur  I 
oljeeted  the  length),  he  should  be  very  happy 
I  to  lee  anting  htf  him.    Then  pausing,  and 
I  looking  sad,  he  ejaculated  '  Poor  Spencer  !  * 
I  I  begged  to  know  the  reason  of  his  ejacula- 
'  tioD,  thinking  that  time  had  by  this  time 
•  loftened  down  any  calamities  which  the  bard 
I  Bii^t  have  endured.    '  Why,  poor  fellow  ! ' 
I  iHd  he, '  he  has  lost  his  wife  ! '    '  Lost  his  ' 
i  viiel'  said  I,  'who  are  you  talking  of  T  j 
•Why,  Spencer r  said  he;  Tve  read  the 
I  'Monody '*  he  wrote  on  the  occasion,  and  a 
.  ^prdty  thing  it  is*    This  led  to  an  ex- 
pianation  (it  could  be  delayed  no  longer), 
'  tktt  the  sound  Spenser,  which,  when  poetry 
iitolked  oi,  generally  excites  an  image  of  an 
<iid  btrd  in  a  ruff,  and  sometimes  with  it  dim 
iiotioDs  of  Sir  P.  Sydney,  and  perhaps  Lord 
ftirieigh,  had  raised  in  my  gentleman  a  quite 
.  nntrary  image  of  the  Honourable  William 
i  Spencer,   who  has  translated  some  things 
I  from  the  Grerman  very  prettily,  which  are 
I  paUiahed  with  Lady  Di.  Beauclerk's  designs. 
I  Kothing  like  defining  of  terms  when  we  talk. 
!  Wkat  blunders  might  I  have  fallen  into  of 
'  ^lite  inapplicable  criticism,    but    for   this 
,  tiaelj  eziianation. 

*KJBb  At  the  beginning  of  i^<2m.  Spenser, 
.  (topi«v«Dt  mifltakea,)  I  have  copied  firom  my 
>  *n  eopy,  and  primarily  from  a  book  of 
Cfcitaierf  on  Shakspeare,  a  sonnet  of  Spen- 
iK^aeirtr  printed  among  his  poems.  It  is 
(ttioQi^  m  being  manly,  and  rather  Miltonic, 
ttA  M  a  aoonet  of  Spenser's  with  nothing 
A  it  about  love  or  knighthood.  I  have  no 
iitii  tot  remembranoes ;  but  I  hope  our 


doing  your  commission  will  prove  we  do  not 
quite  forget  you.  C.  L." 

The  interval  between  the  completion  of 
the  fiirce,  "  and  its  first  acting,"  though  full 
of  bright  hopes  of  dramatic  success,  was  not 
all  a  phantom.  The  following  two  letters  to 
Mr.  Bickman,  now  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  show  Lamb*s  unwearied 
kindness. 

TO  MR.  RXCKMAN. 

**  Dear  Bickman, — ^Yon  do  not  happen  to 
have  any  place  at  your  disposal  which  would 
miit  a  decayed  Literatus  ?  I  do  not  much 
t)xpect  that  you  have,  or  tliat  you  will  go 
much  out  of  the  way  to  serve  the  object, 
when  you  hear  it  is  F.  But  the  case  is,  by  a 
mistaking  of  his  turn,  as  they  call  it,  he  is 
i-educed,  I  am  afraid,  to  extremities,  and 
would  be  extremely  glad  of  a  place  in  an 
office.  Now  it  does  sometimes  happen,  that 
just  as  a  man  wants  a  place,  a  place  wants 
him  ;  and  though  this  is  a  lottery  to  which 
none  but  G.  B.  would  choose  to  trust  his  all, 
there  is  no  harm  just  to  call  in  at  Despair^s 
office  for  a  friend,  and  see  M  his  number  is 
come  up  (B.'s  farther  case  I  enclose  by  way 
of  episode).  Now,  if  you  should  happen,  or 
jinybody  you  know,  to  want  a  hand,  here  is 
a  young  man  of  solid  but  not  brilliant  genius, 
who  would  turn  his  hand  to  the  making  out 
dockets,  penning  a  manifesto,  or  scoring  a 
tally,  not  the  worse  (I  hope)  for  knowing 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  having  in  youth  con- 
versed with  the  philosophers.  But  from 
these  follies  1  believe  he  is  thoroughly 
awakened,  and  would  bind  himself  by  a  ter- 
rible oath  never  to  imagine  himself  an 
extraordinary  genius  again. 

"Yours,  &c.  C.Lamb." 


TO  MR.  RICKMAK. 

**  March,  1806. 
"  Dear  Bickman, — I  send  you  some  papers 
about  a  salt-water  soap,  for  which  the 
inventor  is  desirous  of  getting  a  parlia- 
mentary reward,  like  Dr.  Jenner.  Whether 
such  a  project  be  feasible,  I  mainly  doubt^ 
taking  for  granted  the  equal  utility.  I  should 
suppose  the  usual  way  of  paying  such  pro- 
jectors is  by  patents  and  contracts.  The 
patent,  you  see,  he  has  got.    A  contract  he 
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is  about  with  the  navy  board.  Meantime, 
the  projector  is  hungry.  Will  you  answer 
me  two  questions,  and  return  them  with  the 
papers  as  soon  as  you  can?  Imprimis,  is 
there  any  chance  of  success  in  application  to 
Parliament  for  a  reward?  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  invention  ?  You  see  its  benefits 
and  saving  to  the  nation  (always  the  first 
motive  with  a  true  projector)  are  feelingly 
set  forth :  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  the 
estimate,  in  enumerating  the  shifts  poor 
seamen  are  put  to,  even  approaches  to  the 
pathetic  But,  agreeing  to  all  he  says,  is 
there  the  remotest  chance  of  Parliament 
giving  the  projector  anything;  and  tehen 
should  application  be  made,  now  or  after  a 
report  (if  he  can  get  it)  from  the  navy 
hoKrd  ?  Secondly,  let  the  infeasibility  be  as 
great  as  you  will,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
telling  me  the  way  of  introducing  such  an 
application  to  Parliament,  without  buying 
over  a  majority  of  members,  which  is 
totally  out  of  projector's  power.  I  vouch 
nothing  for  the  soap  myself;  for  I  always 
wash  m  fresh  water,  and  find  it  answer  tole- 
rably well  for  all  purposes  of  cleanliness ; 
nor  do  I  know  the  projector ;  but  a  relation 
of  mine  has  put  me  on  writing  to  you,  for 
whose  parliamentary  knowledge  he  has  great 
veneration. 

"PS.  The  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Bnmey  and 
Phillips  take  their  chance  at  cribbage  here 
on  Wednesday.  Will  you  and  Mrs.  R.  join 
the  party  ?  Mary  desires  her  compliments 
to  Mrs.  R,  and  joins  in  the  invitation. 

«  Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb." 


I  Before  the  production  of  "  Mr.  H.,"  Lamb 
'  was  obliged,  in  sad  earnest,  to  part  from 
Manning,  who,  after  talking  and  thinking 
about  China  for  years,  took  the  heroic  reso- 
lution of  going  thither,  not  to  acquire  wealth 
or  fame,  but  to  realise  the  phantom  of  his 
restless  thought.  Happy  was  he  to  have  a 
friend,  like  Mr.  Bumey,  to  indulge  and  to 
soften  his  grief,  which  he  tiius  expresses  in 
his  first  letter  to  his  friend. 

rO  MR.  MANKINO. 

**Ma7  10th,  1806. 

**My  dear  Manning, — I  didn't  know  what 
your  going  was  till  I  shook  a  last  fist  with 
you,  and  then  'twas  just  like  having  shaken 


hands  with  a  wretch  on  the  fiettal  •eallbld, 
and,  when  you  are  down  the  ladder,  yea  can 
never  stretch  out  to  him  again.  Muy  sayi 
you  are  dead,  and  there's  nothing  to  do  but 
to  leave  it  to  time  to  do  for  us  in  the  end 
what  it  always  does  for  those  who  mourn  for 
people  in  such  a  case.  But  she'll  see  by  your 
letter  you  are  not  quite    dead.     A   little 

kicking  and  agony,  and  then ,    Martiii 

Bumey  took  me  out  a  walking  that  erening, 
and  we  talked  of  Manning ;  and  then  I  came 
home  and  smoked  for  you,  and  at  tw«lTe 
o'clock  came  home  Mary  and  Monkey  Jjomm 
from  the  play,  and  there  was  more  talk  and 
more  smoking,  and  they  all  seemed  firBt-rate 
characters,  because  they  knew  a  certain 
person.  But  what's  the  use  of  talking  about 
'em  ?  By  the  time  youll  have  made  your 
escape  from  the  Kalmuks,  youll  have  stayed 
so  long  I  shall  never  be  able  to  bring  to  your 
mind  who  Mary  was,  who  will  have  died 
about  a  year  before,  nor  who  the  HolcrofU 
were!  me  perhaps  you  will  mistake  for 
Phillips,  or  confound  me  with  Mr.  Dawe, 
because  you  saw  us  together.  Maiy  (whom 
you  seem  to  remember  yet)  is  not  quite  easy 
that  she  had  not  a  formal  parting  from  yoo. 
I  wish  it  had  so  happened.  But  yon  must 
bring  her  a  token,  a  shawl  or  something^ 
and  remember  a  sprightly  little  mandarin  for 
our  mantel-piece,  as  a  companion  to  the  child 
I  am  going  to  purchase  at  the  museum.  She 
says  you  saw  her  writings  about  the  other 
day,  and  she  wishes  you  should  know  what 
they  are.  She  is  doing  for  Godwin's  book- 
seller twenty  of  Shakspearc's  plays,  to  be 
made  into  children's  tales.  Six  are  already 
done  by  her,  to  wit,  *The  Tempest,'  *  Winter^s 
Tale,'  *  Midsummer  Night,'  'Much  Ado,' 
*Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  and  'Cymbe- 
line  ; '  and  *  The  Merchant  of  Venice  *  is  in 
forwardness.  I  have  done  'Othello'  and 
'  Macbeth,'  and  mean  to  do  all  the  tragedies. 
I  think  it  will  be  popular  among  the  little 
people,  besides  money.  It's  to  bring  in  sixty 
guineas.  Mary  has  done  them  capitally,  I 
think,  you'd  think.  These  are  the  humble 
amusements  we  propose,  while  you  are  gone 
to  plant  the  cross  of  Christ  among  barfaaroiu 
pagan  anthropophagi.  Quam  homo  homini 
prsestat !  but  then,  perhaps,  youll  get  mju- 
dered,  and  we  shall  die  in  our  beds  with  a 
fair  literary  reputation.  Be  sure,  if  you  see 
any  of  those  people,  whose  heads  do  grow 
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beneatli  their  ahoulders,  that  you  nuike  a 
dimnght  of  them.  It  will  be  very  curious. 
Oh !  Manning,  I  am  serious  to  sinking  almost, 
vhen  I  think  that  all  those  evenings,  which 
yoa  have  made  so  pleasant^  are  gone  perhaps 
far  ever.  Four  years,  you  talk  of,  may  be 
(en,  and  you  may  come  back  and  find  such 
alterations !  Some  circumstances  may  grow 
vpto  you  or  to  me,  that  may  be  a  bar  to  the 
ntom  of  any  such  intimacy.  I  dare  say  all 
tiiii  it  hum  I  and  that  all  will  come  back  ; 
bot^  indeed,  we  die  many  deaths  before  we 
dii^  and  I  am  almost  sick  when  I  think  that 
muk  a  hold  as  I  had  of  you  is  gone.  I  have 
friead%  but  some  of  *em  are  changed.  Majr- 
liage,  or  aome  drcumstanoe,  rises  up  to  make 
tkesinoi  the  same.  But  I  felt  sure  of  you. 
And  that  last  token  you  gave  me  of  express- 
ii^  a  wish  to  have  my  name  joined  with 
jmir^  you  know  not  how  it  affected  me: 
like  a  legacy. 

"  God  bleass  you  in  every  way  you  can  form 
awi^  May  He  give  you  health,  and  safety, 
Md  the  accomplishment  of  all  your  objects, 
Md  return  you  again  to  us,  to  gUddeu  some 
fimide  or  other  (I  suppose  we  shall  be  moved 
from  the  Temple).  I  will  nurse  the  remem- 
kanoe  of  your  steadiness  and  quiet,  which 
and  to  infuse  something  like  itself  into  our 
lervoQs  minds.  Mary  called  you  our  venti- 
kter.  Farewell,  and  take  her  best  wishes 
todmine. 

"Goodbye,  C.  L." 


CbristmaB  approached,  and  Lamb  then 
eATeyed  to  Manning,  now  at  the  antipodes, 
Bews  of  poor  Holcroft's  failure  in  his  play  of 
"Hie  Yindietive  Man,'*  and  his  own  approach- 
ing trial 

TO  Xa.  UANNING. 

**  Deoember  5th«  1808. 

*  Maiming,  your  letter  dated  Hottentots, 
AogoBtthe  what-was-it?  came  to  hand.  I 
oin  learce  hope  that  mine  will  have  the  same 
kA.  CShina — Canton — bless  us — ^how  it 
itniiif  the  imagination  and  makes  it  ache  ! 
I  vtite  under  another  uncertainty,  whether 
it  CHI  go  to-m<»rrow  by  a  ship  which  I  have 
ji*  letnied  is  going  off  direct  to  your  part 
if  the  world,  or  Aether  the  despatches  may 
Ml  be  tealed  up  and  this  have  to  wait,  for  if 
k  11  detained  here,  it  will  grow  staler  in  a 
iMtmi^t  tfam  in  a  five   months*   voyage 


coming  to  you.  It  will  be  a  point  of  con- 
science to  send  you  none  but  bran-new  news 
(the  latest  edition),  which  will  but  grow  the 
better,  like  oranges,  for  a  sea  voyage.  Oh 
that  you  should  be  so  many  hemispheres  off 
— ^if  I  speak  incorrectly  you  can  correct  me 
— why  the  simplest  death  or  marriage  that 
takes  place  here  must  be  important  to  you 
as  news  in  the  old  Bastile.  There's  your 
friend  Tuthill  has  got  away  from  France — 
you  remember  France  ?  and  Tuthill  f — ^ten- 
to-one  but  he  writes  by  this  post,  if  he  don't 
get  my  note  in  time,  apprising  him  of  the 
vessel  sailing.  Know  then  that  he  has  found 
means  to  obtain  leave  from  Bonaparte, 
without  making  use  of  any  incredible  romaniic 
pretenoei  as  some  have  done,  who  never  meant 
to  fulfil  them,  to  come  home,  and  I  have  seen 
him  here  and  at  Holcrofb's.  An't  you  glad 
about  Tuthill?  Now  then  be  sorry  for 
Holcroft,  whose  new  play,  called  'The 
Vindictive  Man,'  was  damned  about  a  fort- 
night since.  It  died  in  part  of  its  own  weak* 
ness,  and  in  part  for  being  choked  up  with 
bad  actors.  The  two  principal  parts  were 
destined  to  Mrs.  Jordim  and  Mr.  Bannister, 
but  Mrs.  J.  has  not  come  to  terms  with  the 
managers,  they  have  had  some  squabble,  and 
Bannister  shot  some  of  his  fingers  off  by  the 
going  off  of  a  gun.  So  Miss  Duncan  had  her 
part,  and  Mr.  De  Camp  took  hb.  His  part, 
the  principal  comic  hope  of  the  play,  was 
most  unluckily  Goldfinch,  taken  out  of  the 
'  Boad  to  Buin,'  not  only  the  same  character, 
but  the  identical  Goldfinch — the  same  as 
Falstaff  is  in  two  plays  of  Shakspeare.  As 
the  devil  of  ill-luck  would  have  it,  half  the 
audience  did  not  know  that  H.  had  written 
it,  but  were  displeased  at  his  stealing  from 
the  *  Boad  to  Buin  ; '  and  those  who  might 
have  borne  a  gentlemanly  coxcomb  with  his 
*  That's  your  sort,'  *  Go  it ' — such  as  Lewis  is 
— did  not  relish  the  intolerable  vulgarity  and 
inanity  of  the  idea  stript  of  his  manner.  De 
Camp  was  hooted,  more  than  hist,  hooted  and 
bellowed  off  the  stage  before  the  second  act 
was  finished,  so  that  the  remainder  of  his  part 
wi«  forced  to  be,  with  some  violence  to  the 
l)lay,  omitted.  In  addition  to  this,  a  woman 
of  the  town  was  another  principal  character 
— a  most  unfortuuate  choice  in  this  moral 
day.  The  audience  were  as  scandalised  as  if 
you  were  to  introduce  such  a  personage  to 
their  private  tea«tables.    Besidea,  her  action 
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in  the  play  was  gross-^wheedling  an  old  man  | 
into  marriage.    But  the  mortal  blunder  of 
the  play  was  that  which,  oddly  enough,  H.  j 
took  pride  in,  and  exultingly  told  me  of  the  ; 
night  before  it  came  out,  that  there  were  no 
less  than  eleven  principal  characters  in  it, 
and  I  believe  he  meant  of  the  men  only,  for 
the  playbill  exprest  as  *  much,  not  reckoning 
one  woman — and  true  it  was,  for  Mr.  Powell, 
Mr.  Raymond,  Mr.  Bardett,  Mr.  H.  Siddons, 
Mr.  Bairymore,  &c.  &c., — ^to  the  number  of 
eleven,  had  all  parts  equally  prominent,  and 
there  was  as  much  of  them  in  quantity  and 
rank  as  of  the  hero  and  heroine — and  most 
of  them  gentlemen  who  seldom  appear  but 
as  the  hero's  friend  in  a  farce — for  a  minute 
or  two — and  here  they  all  had  their  ten- 
minute  speeches,  and  one  of  them  gave  the 
audience  a  serious  account  how  he  was  now 
a  lawyer  but  had  been  a  poet,  and  then  a 
long  enumeration  of  the  inconveniences  of 
authorshi]),  rascally  booksellers,  reviewers, 
&c. ;  which  first  set  the  audience  a  gaping ; 
but  I  have  said  enough.     You  will  be  so 
sorry,  that  you  will  not  think  the  best  of  me 
for  my  detail ;  but  news  is  news  at  Canton. 
Poor  H.  I  fear  will  feel  the  disappointment 
very  seriously  in  a  pecuniary  light.    From  , 
what  I  can  learn  he  has  saved  nothing.    You  ; 
and  I  were  hoping  one  day  that  he  had,  but 
I  fear  he  has  nothing  but  his  pictures  and 
books,  and  a  no  very  flourishing  business,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  part  with  his  long-necked 
Guido  that  hangs  opposite  as  you  enter,  and 
the  game-piece  that  hangs  in  the  back  draw- 
ing-room, and  all  those  Vandykes,  &c.     God 
should  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  connois- 
seur.   I  hope  I  need  not  say  to  you,  that  I 
feel  for  the  weather-beaten  author,  and  for 
all  his  household.    I  assure  you  his  fate  has 
soured  a  good  deal  the    pleasure  I  should 
liave  otherwise  taken  in  my  own  little  farce 
being  accepted,  and  I  hope  about  to  be  acted  I 
— it  is  in  rehearsal  actually,  and  I  expect  it ; 
to  come  out  next  week.    It  is  kept  a  sort  of: 
secret,  and  the    rehearsals  have   gone    on. 
privately,  lest  by  many  folks  knowing  it,  the 
story  should  come  out,  which  would  infallibly 
damn  it.    You  remember  I  had  sent  it  before  ' 
you  went.    Wroughton  read  it,  and  was  much ! 
pleased  with  it.    I  speedily  got  an  answer. 
I  took  it  to  make  alterations,  and  lazily  kept 
it    some   montlis,  then   took  courage  andi 
furbished  it  up  in  a  day  or  two  and  took  it.  < 


In  less  than  a  fortnight  I  heard  the  principa 
part  was  given  to  Elliston,  who  liked  it  an 
only  wanted  a  prologue,  which  I  have  sine 
done  and  sent,  and  I  had  a  note  the  day  befor 
yesterday  from  the  nuuiager,  Wrooghtoi 
(bless  his  fat  face — ^he  is  not  a  bad  actor  ii 
some  things),  to  say  that  I  should  b 
summoned  to  the  rehearsal  after  the  next 
which  next  was  to  be  yesterday.  I  had  n 
idea  it  was  so  forward.  I  have  had  n 
trouble,  attended  no  reading  or  rehearaa! 
made  no  interest;  what  a  contrast  to  th 
usual  parade  of  authors  1  But  it  is  pecoUa 
to  modesty  to  do  all  things  without  noise  o 
pomp  !  I  have  some  suspicion  it  willappea 
in  public  on  Wednesday  next^  for  W.  says  ii 
his  note,  it  is  so  forward  that  if  wanted  i 
may  come  out  next  week,  and  a  new  meLo 
drame  is  announced  for  every  day  till  then 
and  'a  new  farce  is  in  rehearsal,'  is  put  u] 
in  the  bills.  Now  you*d  like  to  know  th( 
subject.  The  title  is  '  Mr.  H.,*  no  more ;  hoi 
simple,  how  taking  !  A  great  H.  sprawliof 
over  the  play-bUl  and  attracting  eyea  at  evei^ 
comer.  The  story  is  a  coxcomb  appearing 
at  Bath,  vastly  rich — all  the  ladies  dyii^  fi>: 
him — ^all  bursting  to  know  who  he  is — ha 
he  goes  by  no  other  name  than  Mr.  XL— « 
curiosity  like  that  of  the  dames  of  Strasbuzj 
about  the  man  with  the  great  nose.  Bat  ] 
won't  tell  you  any  more  about  it.  Yea^l 
will :  but  I  can't  give  you  an  idea  how  1 
have  done  it.  I'll  just  tell  yon  that  aftei 
much  vehement  admiration,  when  his  troi 
name  comes  out,  *  Hogsflesh,'  all  the  womei 
shun  him,  avoid  him,  and  not  one  can  b< 
found  to  change  their  name  for  him — that*) 
the  idea — ^how  flat  it  is  here  —  but  ho^ 
whimsical  in  the  farce  !  and  only  think  hov 
hard  upon  me  it  is  that  the  ship  is  despatehec 
to-morrow,  and  my  triumph  cannot  be  asoer 
taiued  till  the  Wednesday  after— but  al 
China  will  ring  of  it  by  and  by.  N.R  (Bu 
this  is  a  secret.)  The  Professor  has  got  i 
tragedy  coming  out  with  the  young  Boeciu 
in  it  in  January  next,  as  we  say — January 
last  it  will  be  with  you — and  though  it  is  i 
profound  secret  now,  as  all  his  afi&iira  are,  i 
cannot  be  much  of  one  by  the  time  you  reai 
this.  However,  don't  let  it  go  any  furthei 
I  understand  there  are  dramatic  exhibition 
in  China.  One  would  not  like  to  be  fore 
stalled.  Do  you  find  in  all  this  stuff  I  havi 
written  anything  like  those  feeUngs  whicl 
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one  should  send  my  old  adventuring  friend, 
that  is  gone  to  wander  among  Tartars  and 
may  never  come  again  ?  I  don*t — ^but  your 
going  away,  and  all  about  you,  is  a  thread- 
bare topic.  I  have  worn  it  out  with  thinking 
—it  has  come  to  me  when  I  have  been  dull 
with  anything,  till  my  sadness  has  seemed 
more  to  have  come  from  it  than  to  have 
introduced  it.  I  want  you,  you  don't  know 
bow  much — ^but  if  I  had  you  here  in  my 
European  garret,  we  should  but  talk  over 
inch  stuff  as  I  have  written — so — ^Those 
^Tkles  from  Shakspeare'  are  near  coming 
oat,  and  Mary  has  b^[im  a  new  work.  Mr. 
Bawe  is  turned  author,  he  has  been  in  such 
a  way  lately — ^Dawe,  the  painter,  I  mean — he 
fits  snd  stands  about  at  Holcroft's  and  says 
nothing— then  sighs  and  leans  his  head  on  his 
bind.  I  took  him  to  be  in  love — ^but  it 
mms  he  was  only  meditating  a  work, — 
*Tfce  life  of  Morland,* — ^the  young  man  is 
not  used  to  composition.  Bickman  and 
Gkptain  Barney  are  well ;  they  assemble  at 
By  house  pretty  regularly  of  a  Wednesday 
-^  new  institution.  Like  other  great  men 
I  hate  a  public  day,  cribbage  and  pipes,  with 

Phil^  and  noisy ^. 

•Good  Heaven  !  what  a  bit  only  I  've  got 
kft !  How  shall  I  squeeze  all  I  know  into 
floB  morsel !  Coleridge  is  come  home,  and  is 
gmng  to  turn  lecturer  on  taste  at  the  Eoyal 
hut^tion.  I  shall  get  200/.  from  the  theatre 
if  *Mr.  H.*  has  a  good  run,  and  I  hope  100/. 
ferthe  copyright.  Nothing  if  it  fails  ;  and 
toe  never  was  a  more  ticklish  thing.  The 
wbde  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
same  is  brought  out,  which  I  value  myself 
00,  as  a  ch€f-<rcBuvre,  How  the  paper  grows 
len  and  less  !  In  less  than  two  minutes  I 
dtall  cease  to  talk  to  you,  and  you  may  rave 
tothe  great  "Wall  of  China.  N.B.  Is  there 
nidi  a  wall !  Is  it  as  big  as  Old  London 
WaD,  by  Bedlam  ?  Have  you  met  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  named  Ball,  at  Canton  ?— if 
yon  are  acquainted,  remember  me  kindly  to 
biDL  N3.  If  my  little  thing  don't  succeed, 
I  shall  easily  survive,  having,  as  it  were, 
ttmpared  to  H.*s  venture,  but  a  sixteenth 
in  the  lottery.  Mary  and  I  are  to  sit  next 
tbe  Qrchestra  in  the  pit,  next  the  twcedle- 
^  She  remembers  you.  You  are  more 
to  ns  than  five  hundred  farces,  clappings, 

*Oome  back  one  day.  C.  Lamb.'* 


I 


Wednesday,  10th  December,  1806,  was  the 
wished-for  evening  which  decided  the  fate  of 
"Mr.  H."  on  the  boards  of  Drury.  Great 
curiosity  was  excited  by  the  announcement ; 
the  house  was  crowded  to  the  ceiling  ;  and 
the  audience  impatiently  awaited  the  con- 
clusion of  the  long,  dull,  intolerable  opera  of 
"The  Travellers,"  by  which  it  was  preceded. 
At  length,  Mr.  EUiston,  the  hero  of  the  farce, 
entered,  gaily  dressed,  and  in  happiest  spirits, 
—enough,  but  not  too  much,  elated, — and 
delivered  the  prologue  with  great  vivacity 
and  success.  The  farce  began  ;  at  first  it  was 
much  applauded ;  but  the  wit  seemed  wire- 
drawn ;  and  when  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
first  act,  the  friends  of  the  author  began  to 
fear.  The  second  act  dragged  heavily  on,  as 
second  acts  of  farces  will  do  ;  a  rout  at  Bath, 
peopled  with  ill-dressed  and  over-dressed 
actors  and  actresses,  increased  the  disposition 
to  yawn ;  and  when  the  moment  of  disclosure 
came,  and  nothing  worse  than  the  narae 
HogsJUah  was  heard,  the  audience  resented 
the  long  play  on  their  curiosity,  and  would 
hear  no  more.  Lamb,  with  his  sister,  sat,  as 
he  anticipated,  in  the  front  of  the  pit,  and 
having  joined  in  encoring  the  epilogue,  the 
brilliancy  of  which  injured  the  farce,  he 
gave  way  with  equal  pliancy  to  the  common 
feeling,  and  hi^^sed  and  hooted  as  loudly  as 
any  of  his  neighbours.  The  next  morning's 
play-bill  contained  a  veracious  announcement, 
that  "  the  new  farce  of  Mr.  H.,  performed  for 
ilieflrBt  iinve  last  nighty  was  received  hy  an 
overflowing  audience  with  universal  applattsey 
and  will  be  repeated  far  the  second  time  to- 
morrow;^* but  the  stage  lamps  never  that 
morrow  saw  !  EUiston  would  have  tried  it 
again  ;  but  Lamb  saw  at  once  that  the  case 
was  hopeless,  and  consoled  his  friends  with 
a  century  of  puns  for  the  wreck  of  his 
dramatic  hopes. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

[1807  to  1814.] 

LKTTE&S   TO   MAXNINO,    MONTAGUE,    WOHDBVOBTH,    JiXl> 
COT.F.RIDUE. 

From  this  period,  the  letters  of  Lamb  wliich 
have  been  preserveil  are  comparatively  few, 
with  reference  to  the  years  through  wliich 
they  are  scattered.    He  began  to  write  in 
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earnest  for  the  press,  and  the  time  thus 
occupied  was  withdrawn  from  his  correspon- 
dents, while  his  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
developed  by  a  different  excitement,  and  I 
expressed  in  other  forms.  In  the  year  1807 
the  series  of  stories  founded  on  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  referred  to  in  his  last  letter  to 
Manning,  was  published ;  in  which  the  j 
outlines  of  his  plots  are  happily  brought 
within  the  apprehension  of  children,  and  his 
language  preserved  whei^ever  it  was  possible 
to  retain  it ;  a  fit  counterpoise  to  those  works 
addressed  to  the  young  understanding,  to 
which  Lamb  still  cherished  the  strong  distaste 
which  broke  out  in  one  of  his  previous 
letters.  Of  these  tales.  King  Lear,  Macbeth, 
Timon  of  Athens,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet, 
and  Othello,  are  by  Charles,  and  the  others 
by  Mary  Lamb ;  hers  being,  as  Lamb  alwajrs 
insisted,  the  most  felicitous,  but  all  well 
adapted  to  infuse  some  sense  of  the  nobleness 
of  the  poet's  thoughw  into  the  hearts  of  their 
little  readers.  Of  two  other  works  preparing 
for  the  press,  he  thus  speaks  in  a  letter 
which  bears  date  26th  February,  1808, 
addressed  to  Manning  at  Canton,  in  reply  to  | 
a  letter  received  thence,  in  whidi  Manning 
informed  Lamb,  that  he  had  consigned  a 
parcel  of  silk  to  a  Mr.  Knox  for  him. 

TO   MB.  MANNING. 

"  Dear  Missionary, — ^Your  letters  from  the 
farthest  ends  of  the  world  have  arrived  safe, 
Marjr  is  very  thankful  for  your  remembrance 
of  her ;  and  with  the  less  suspicion  of  mer- 
cenariness,  as  the  silk,  the  gymhoLum  materiale 
of  your  friendship,  has  not  yet  appeared.  I 
think  Horace  says  somewhere,  nox  Unga. 
I  would  not  impute  negligence  or  unhand- 
some delays  to  a  person  whom  you  have 
honoured  with  your  confidence,  but  I  have 
not  heard  of  the  silk,  or  of  Mr.  Knox,  save 
by  your  letter.  Maybe  he  expects  the  first 
advances !  or  it  may  be  that  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  getting  the  article  on  shore,  for 
it  is  among  the  res  prohibitcB  et  non  nisi 
tmuggle-<Uionis  vid^frutnda.  But  so  it  is,  in 
the  friendships  between  wicked  men^  the  very 
eaq>ressions  of  their  good-will  cannot  but  be 
sinfuL  I  suppose  you  know  my  farce  was 
danmed.  Tlie  noise  still  rings  in  my  ears. 
Was  you  ever  in  the  pillory  ? — ^being  damned 
is  something  like  that.  A  treaty  of  marriage 
ia  on  foot  between  William  Hazlitt  and  Miss 


Stoddart.  Something  about  settlements  only 
retards  it  Little  Fenwick  (yon  don't  see  th« 
connexion  of  ideas  here,  how  the  devil  should 
you  ?)  is  in  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  Cruel 
creditors !  operation  of  iniquitous  laws ;  is 
Magna  Charta  then  a  mockery!  Why, in 
general  (here  I  suppose  you  to  ask  a  qnestioD) 
my  spirits  are  pretty  good,  but  I  have 
my  depressions,  black  as  a  smith's  beard. 
Vulcanic,  Stygian.  At  such  times  I  have 
recourse  to  a  pipe,  which  is  like  not  being  it 
home  to  a  dun ;  ho  comes  again  with  tenfold 
bitterness  the  next  day. — (Mind,  I  am  not  in 
debt,  I  only  borrow  a  similitude  from  othen; 
it  shows  imagination.)  I  have  done  two 
books  since  the  failure  of  my  farce ;  they  will 
both  be  out  this  summer.  The  one  is  a 
juvenile  book — ^  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses,' 
intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  Telemachus !  it  is  done  out  of  the 
Odyssey,  not  from  the  Greek.  I  would  not 
mislead  you :  nor  yet  from  Pope's  Odyswy, 
but  frpm  an  older  translation  of  one  Chapman. 
The  '  Shakspeare  Tales  *  suggested  the  doing 
it.  Godwin  is  in  both  those  cases  my  book* 
seller.  The  other  is  done  for  Longman,  and 
is  'Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets 
contemporary  with  Shakspeare.'  Specimens 
are  becoming  fashionable.  We  have-* 
*  Specimens  of  Ancient  English  Poets  *— 
'Specimens  of  Modem  English  Poets'— 
'Specimens  of  Ancient  English  Prose 
Writers,'  without  end.  They  used  to  be 
called  *  Beauties.'  You  have  seen  *  Beauties 
of  Shakspeare]'  so  have  many  people 
that  never  saw  any  beauties  in  Shakspeare. 
Longman  is  to  print  it,  and  be  at  all  the 
expense  and  risk,  and  I  am  to  share  the 
profits  after  all  deductions,  »'.  e.  a  year  or  two 
hence  I  must  pocket  what  they  please  to  tell 
me  is  due  to  me.  But  the  book  is  such  ss  I 
am  glad  there  shoidd  be.  It  is  done  out  <^ 
old  plajrs  at  the  Museum,  and  out  of  Dodsley^s 
collection,  &c.  It  is  to  have  notes.  So  I  go 
creeping  on  since  I  was  lamed  with  that 
cursed  fall  from  off  the  top  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre  into  the  pit,  something  more  than  a 
year  ago.  However,  I  have  been  fi-ee  of  the 
house  ever  since,  and  the  house  was  pretty 
free  with  me  upon  that  occasion.  Hang  'em 
how  they  hissed !  it  was  not  a  hiss  neither, 
but  a  sort  of  a  frantic  yeU,  like  a  congregation 
of  mad  geese,  with  roaring  something  like 
bears,  mows  and  mops  like  apes,  sometimes 
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makea,  that  hissed  me  into  madness.  'Twas 
like  St  Anthony's  temptations.  Mercy  on 
118,  that  God  should  give  his  favourite 
ebildren,  men,  mouths  to  speak  with,  to 
discourse  rationally,  to  promise  smoothly,  to 
flatter  agreeably,  to  encourage  warmly,  to 
counael  wisely,  to  sing  with,  to  drink  with, 
ind  to  kiss  with,  and  that  they  should  turn 
ihem  into  mouths  of  adders,  bears,  wolves, 
byenaa,  and  whistle  like  tempests,  and  emit 
breath  through  them  like  distillations  of 
«pic  poison,  to  asperse  and  vilify  the  innocent 
hbonrs  of  their  fellow-creatures  who  are 
denroQs  to  please  them !  Heaven  be  pleased 
to  make  the  teeth  rot  out  of  them  all,  there- 
fine!    Make  them  a  reproach,  and  all  that 


fell  from  the  Doctor's  mouth.  White  is  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  a  wit  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, but  had  rather  be  thought  a  gentleman, 
like  Congreve.  You  know  Congreve's  repulse 
which  he  gave  to  Voltaire,  when  he  came  to 
visit  him  as  a  literary  man,  that  he  wished 
to  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  a  private 
gentleman.  I  think  the  impertinent  French- 
man was  properly  answered.  I  should  just 
serve  any  member  of  the  French  institute  in 
the  same  manner,  that  wished  to  be  intro- 
duced to  me. 

"Does  any  one  read  at  Canton?  Lord 
Moira  is  President  of  the  Westminster 
Library.    I  suppose  you  might  have  interest 


with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  get  to  be  president 
paasbythem  to  loll  out  their  tongue  at  them^^of  any  similar  institution  that  should  be  s6t 
Blind  mouths  !  as  Milton  somewhere  calls  up  at  Canton.  I  think  public  reading-rooms 
tbem.  Do  you  like  Braham's  singing  1  The  the  best  mode  of  educating  young  men. 
little  Jew  has  bewitched  me.  I  follow  him  '  Solitary  reading  is  apt  to  give  the  headache. 
Kke  ss  the  boys  follow  Tom  the  Piper.    1 1  Besides,  who  knows  that  you  do  read  ?  There 

are  ten  thousand  institutions  similar  to  the 
Koyal   Listitution  which  have    sprung    up 


Vtt  insensible  to  music  till  he  gave  me  a  new 
me.  Oh  that  you  could  go  to  the  new  opera 
of  Kaia  to-night !  'Tis  all  about  Eastern 
naimerB ;  it  would  j  nst  suit  you.  It  describes 
tbe  wild  Arabs,  wandering  Egyptians,  lying 
denises,  and  all  that  sort  of  people,  to  a  hair. 
^Ton  needn't  ha'  gone  so  far  to  see  what  you 
Me, if  yon  saw  it  as  I  do  every  night  at  Drury- 
laoe  llieatre.  Braham's  singing,  when  it  is 
impasnoned,  is  finer  than  Mrs.  Siddons',  or 
Mr.Kerable's  acting;  and  when  it  is  not 
iopusioned,  it  is  as  good  as  hearing  a  person 
of  fine  sense  talking.  The  brave  little  Jew  ! 
I  made  a  pun  the  other  day,  and  palmed  it 
«poii  Holcroft,  who  grinned  like  a  Cheshire 
tat.  (Why  do  cats  grin  in  Cheshire? — 
Becsase  it  was  once  a  county  palatine,  and 
the  cats  cannot  help  laughing  whenever  they 
tbink  of  it,  though  I  see  no  great  joke  in  it.) 
1  iud  that  Holcroft  said,  being  asked  who 
vere  the  best  dramatic  writers  oi  the  day, 
'Hook  ahd  I.'  Mr.  Hook  is  author  of 
•weral  pieces,  Tekeli,  &c.  You  know  what 
^Mh  and  eyes  are,  don't  youl  Your  letter 
bad  many  things  in  it  hard  to  be  understood : 
the  pons  were  ready  and  Swift-like ;  but 
^t  yoa  begin  to  be  melancholy  in  the 
&idst  of  Eastern  customs !  *  The  mind  does 
M  easily  conform  to  foreign  usages,  even  in 
tiileB:  it  requires  something  that  it  has 
W  JWrnniftf  with.'  That  begins  one  of 
I^.Hawke8Worth'8  papers  in  the  Adventurer, 
Md  ii^  I  think,  ab  sensible  a  remark  as  ever 


from  it.  There  is  the  London  Institution, 
the  Southwark  Institution,  the  Bussell- 
square  Booms  Institution,  &c. — College  quasi 
Con-lege,  a  place  where  people  read  together. 
Wordsworth,  the  great  poet,  is  coming  to 
town ;  he  is  to  have  apartments  in  the 
Mansion-House.  Well,  my  dear  Manning, 
talking  cannot  be  infinite ;  I  have  said  all  I 
have  to  say  ;  the  rest  is  but  remembrances, 
which  we  shall  bear  m  our  heads  of  you 
while  we  have  heads.  Here  is  a  packet  of 
trifles  nothing  worth  ;  but  it  is  a  trifling 
part  of  the  world  where  I  live  ;  emptiness 
abounds.  But  in  fulness  of  affection,  we 
remain  yours,  "  C.  L." 

The  two  books  referred  to  in  this  letter 
were  shortly  after  published.  "  The  Adven- 
tures of  Ul^'sses"  had  some  tinge  of  the 
quaintness  of  Chapman  ;  it  givea  the  plot  of 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  chaiTning  of 
romances,  without  spoiling  its  interest.  The 
"  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Shakspeare,"  were 
received  with  more  favour  than  Lamb  s 
previous  works,  though  it  was  only  by  slow 
and  imperceptible  degrees  that  they  won 
their  way  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  most 
influential  minds,  and  wrought  out  the  genial 
purpose  of  the  editor  in  renewing  a  taste  for 
the    great   contemporaries   of    Shakspeare, 
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"The  Monthly  Review"  vouchsafed  a  notice* 
in  its  lai-ge  print,  upon  the  whole  favourable, 
according  to  the  existing  fivshion  of  criticism, 
but  still  "  craftily  qualified."  It  will  scarcely 
be  credited,  without  reference  to  the  article 
itself,  tliat  on  the  notes  the  critic  pronounces 
this  judgment :  "  The  notes  before  us  indeed 
have  nothing  very  remarkable,  except  the 
style,  which  is  formally  abrupt  and  elabo- 
rately quaint.  Some  of  the  most  studied 
attempts  to  display  excessive  feeling  we  had 
noted  for  animadversion,  but  the  task  is 
unnecessary,"  &c. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  readers  strongly 
dissenting  from  some  of  the  passionate  eulo- 
gies of  these  notes,  and  even  taking  offence 
at  the  boldness  of  the  allusions ;  but  that  any 
one  should  read  these  essences  of  criticism, 
suggesting  the  profoundest  thoughts,  and 
replete  throughout  with  fine  imagery,  and 
find  in  them  "nothing  remarkable,"  is  a 
mystery  which  puzzles  us.  But  when  the 
same  critic  speaks  of  the  heroine  of  the 
"Broken  Heart''  as  "the  Ught-heeled  Ca- 
lantha,"  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  his  fitness 
for  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  old  English 
drama  and  the  congenial  expositor  of  its 
grandeurs ! 

In  this  year  Miss  Lamb  published  her 
charming  work,  entitled  "Mrs.  Leicester's 
School,"  to  which  Lamb  contributed  three  of 
the  tales.  The  best,  however,  are  his  sister's, 
as  he  delighted  to  insist ;  and  no  tales  more 
happily  adapted  to  nurture  all  sweet  and 
childlike  feelings  in  children  were  ever 
-^Titten.  Another  joint-pubUcation,  "  Poetry 
for  Children,"  followed,  which  also  is  worthy 
of  its  title. 

Early  in  1809,  Lamb  removed  from  Mitre- 
court  Buildings  to  Southampton  Buildings, 
but  only  for  a  few  months,  and  preparatory 
to  a  settlement  (which  he  meant  to  be  final) 
in  the  Temple.  The  next  letter  to  Manning, 
(still  in  China,)  of  28th  March,  1809,  is  from 
Southampton  Buildings. 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

"  Dear  Manning, — I  sent  you  a  long  letter 
by  the  ships  which  sailed  the  beginning  of 
last    month,  accompanied   with  books,  &c. 

Since  I  last  WTote is  dead.    So  there  is 

one  of  your  friends  whom  you  will  never  see 

*  April,  1809. 


again  i  Perhaps  the  next  fleet  may  bring 
70U  a  letter  from  Martin  BuTney,to  say  that 
he  writes  by  desire  of  Miss  Lamb,  who  is 
not  well  tiioagh  to  write  herself  to  infonn 
yon  that  her  brother  died  on  Thursday  last^ 
14  th  June,  &c.  But  I  hope  not.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  give  occasion  to  open  a  coms- 
pondence  betwen  Martin  and  yon.  This 
letter  must  be  short,  for  I  have  driven  it  off 
to  tho  very  moment  of  doing  up  the  packets ; 
and  besiddSj  that  which  I  refer  to  above  is  a 
very  long  one  ;  and  if  you  have  received  my 
bociks,  you  will  have  enough  to  do  to  read 
tliem.  While  I  think  on  it,  lot  me  tell  you, 
we  are  moved.  Don't  come  any  more  to 
Mitro-court  Buildings.  We  are  at  24, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery-lane,  snd 
fhall  be  here  till  about  the  end  of  May,  then 
we  remove  to  No.  4,  Inner  Temple^sne^ 
where  I  mean  to  live  and  die ;  for  I  have 
such  horror  of  moving,  that  I  would  not 
take  a  benefice  from  the  Elng^  if  I  was  not 
indulged  with  non-residence.  What  a  dis- 
location of  c4jmfort  is  comprised  in  that  word 
moviug  j  Such  a  heap  of  little  nasty  thingi^ 
after  you  think  all  is  got  into  the  cart :  dd 
dredgiDg'boxes,  worn-out  bmshes^  gallipoti^ 
vial^,  things  that  it  is  impossible  the  moit 
necessitous  person  can  ever  want^  but  whidi 
the  women  I  who  preside  on  these  oocssioni^ 
will  uot  leave  behind  if  it  was  to  save  your 
soul ;  they'd  keep  the  cart  ten  minutes  to 
stow  in  dirty  pipes  and  broken  matdies,  to 
etiow  their  economy.  Then  you  can  find 
nothing  yoa  want  for  many  days  after  yon 
get  into  your^new  lodgings.  You  must  comb 
your  hair  with  your  fingers,  wash  your  hands 
without  soap^  go  about  in  dirty  gaiters.  Was 
I  Diogeues,  I  would  not  move  out  of  a 
kUderkin  Id  to  a  hogshead,  though  the  first 
bad  bad  nothing  but  small  beer  in  it,  and 
the  second  reeked  claret.  Our  place  of  final 
deatination,— I  don't  mean  the  grave,  bat 
No,  4,  Inner  Temple-lane, — blocks  out  upon  a 
gloomy  churchyard-like  court,  called  Hare- 
court,  with  three  trees  and  a  pump  In  it.  Do 
you  know  it  7  I  was  bom  near  it,  and 
a»ed  to  drink  at  that  pump  when  I  was  a 
llechabite  of  six  years  old.  If  you  see  new»> 
papera  you  will  read  about  Mrs.  Clarke.  The 
sensation  In  London  about  this  nonsensioal 
business  is  marvellous.  I  remember  notliing 
in  my  life  like  it.  Thousands  of  bi^Hjfcda^ 
caricatures,  lives  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  in  every 
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blind  alley.    Yet  in 'the  midst  of  this  stir, 

h  sublime  aVstracted  dancing-master,  who 

attends  a  fiimily  we  know  at  Kensington, 

being  aske<l  a  question  about  the  progre:3s  of 

the  examinations  in  the  House,  inquired  who , 

Mn. Clarke  was?    He  had  heard  nothing 

nf  it   He  had  eraded  this  omnipresence  by 

I  utter  inngnificancy  !      The    Duke  should 

I  make  that  man  hb  confidential  valet.     I 

I  propoied  locking  him  up,  barring  him  the 

ve  of  ius  fiddle  and  red  pumps,  untU  he  had 

!  ninutelyperusedandcommitted  to  memory, 

1  tbe  whole  body  of  the  examinations,  which 

I  emplojed  the  House  of  Commons  a  fortnight, 

to  teftch  him  to  be  more  attentive  to  what 

:  eoDcems  the  public.    I  think  I  told  you  of 

Qodwin's  little  book,  and  of  Coleridge's  pro- 

ipeetiu,  in  my  last ;  if  I  did  not,  remind  me 

cif  it,a]id  I  will  send  you  them,  or  an  account 

cC  them,  next  fleet    I  have  no  conveniency 

of  doing  it  by  this.    Mrs. grows  every 

(by  in  disfavour  with  me.  I  will  be  buried 
lith  this  inscription  over  me  : — *  Here  lies 
d  L,  the  womitn-hater  :*  I  mean  that  hated 
m  woman :  for  the  rest,  God  bless  them  1 
Hoir  do  yoa  like  the  Mandarinesses  ?  Are 
]m  on  tome  little  footing  with  any  of  them  ? 
Hoi  is  Wednesd&y.  On  Wednesdays  is  my 
Itvae.  The  Captain,  Martin,  Phillips,  (not 
the  Sherifi^)  Hickman,  and  some  more,  are 
onttant  attendants,  besides  stray  visitors. 
We  play  at  whist,  eat  cold  meat  and  hot 
potitoea,  and  any  gentleman  that  chooses 
mokes.  Why  do  you  never  drop  in  ?  You'll 
fiome  some  day,  won't  you  ? 

"  C.  Lamb,  &c." 

His  next   is  after  his  removal  to  the 
Temple : — 

TO  MB.  MA17KIN0. 

"Jan.  2nd,  1810. 
"Dear  Manning, — When  I  last  wrote  you 
Ivas  in  lodgings.  I  am  now  in  chambers, 
Ko.  4,  Inner  Temple  Lane,  where  I  should 
be  happy  to  see  you  any  evening.  Bring 
fUf  of  your  friends,  the  Mandarins^  with 
jov.  I  have  two  sitting-rooms  :  I  call  them 
*o  par  exeeUence,  for  you  may  staud,  or  loll, 
vlesn,  or  try  any  posture  in  them,  but  they 
Ve  bedt  for  sitting  ;  not  squatting  down 
Japanese  fashion,  but  the  more  decorous 
1^  which  European  usage  has  consecrated. 
I  hure  two  of  these  rooms  on  the  third  floor, 
*Bd  five  sleeping,  cookings  &c.  rooms,  on  the 


fourth  floor.  In  my  best  room  is  a  choice 
collection  of  the  works  of  Hogarth,  an  English 
painter,  of  some  humour.  In  my  next  best 
are  shelves  containing  a  small,  but  well- 
chosen  library.  My  best  room  commands  a 
court,  in  which  there  are  trees  and  a  pump, 
the  water  of  which  is  excellent  cold,  with 
brandy,  and  not  very  insipid  without  Here 
I  hope  to  set  up  my  rest,  and  not  quit  till 
Mr.  Powell,  the  undertaker,  gives  me  notice 
that  I  may  have  possession  of  my  last  lodging. 
He  lets  lodgings  for  single  gentlemen.  I 
sent  you  a  parcel  of  books  by  my  last,  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  state  of  European 
literature.  There  comes  with  this  two 
volumes,  done  up  as  letters,  of  minor  poetry, 
a  sequel  to  'Mrs.  Leicester;*  the  best  you 
may  suppose  mine ;  the  next  best  are  my 
coadjutor's ;  you  may  amuse  yourself  in 
guessing  them  out ;  but  I  must  tell  you  mine 
are  but  one-third  in  quantity  of  the  whole. 
So  much  for  a  very  delicate  subject.  It  is 
haixl  to  speak  of  one*s  self,  &c.  Holcroft  had 
finished  his  life  when  I  wrote  to  you,  and 
Hazlitt  has  since  finished  his  life  ;  I  do  not 
mean  his  own  life,  but  he  has  finished  a  life 
of  Holcrofl,  which  is  going  to  press.  Tuthill 
is  Dr.  TuthilL  I  continue  Mr.  Lamb.  I 
have  published  a  little  book  for  children  on 
titles  of  honour :  and  to  give  them  some  idea 
of  the  diflcrcnce  of  rank  and  gradual  rising, 
I  have  made  a  little  scale,  supposing  myself 
to  receive  the  following  various  accessions 
of  di^rnity  from  the  king,  who  is  the  fountain 
of  honour — As  at  first,  1,  Mr.  C.  Lamb  ;  2, 
C.  Lamb,  Esq. ;  3,  Sir  C.  Lamb,  Bart. ;  4, 
Baron  Lamb  of  Stamford ;  *  6,  Viscount 
Lamb  ;  6,  Earl  Lamb  ;  7,  Marquis  Lamb  ;  8, 
Duke  Lamb.  It  would  look  like  quibbling 
to  carry  it  on  further,  and  especially  as  it  is 
not  necessary  for  children  to  go  beyond  the 
ordinary  titles  of  sub-regal  dignity  in  our 
own  country,  otherwise  I  have  sometimes  in 
my  dreams  imagined  myself  still  advancing, 
as  9th,  King  Lamb ;  10th,  Emperor  Lamb ; 
11th,  Pope  Innocent,  higher  than  which  is 
nothing.  Puns  I  have  not  made  many,  (nor 
punch  much),  since  the  date  of  my  last ;  one 
I  cannot  help  relating.  A  constable  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  was  telling  me  that 
eight  people  dined  at  the  top  of  the  spire 
of  the  cathedral,  upon  which  I  remarkeil, 

•  "  AMicro  my  family  came  from.    I  have  chosen  that. 
If  CTer  I  should  have  my  choice." 
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that  they  must  be  very  sharp  Bet.  But  in 
general  I  cnltlyate  the  reasoning  part  of  my 
mind  more  than  the  imagmative.  I  am 
stuffed  out  so  with  eating  turkey  for  dinner, 
and  another  turkey  for  supper  yesterday 
(Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia), 
that  I  can*t  jog  on.  It  is  New-year  here. 
That  is,  it.  was  New-year  half  a-year  back, 
when  I  was  writmg  this.  Nothing  puzzles 
me  more  than  time  and  space,  and  yet  nothing 
puzzles  me  less,  for  I  never  think  about  them. 
The  Persian  ambassador  is  the  principal 
thing  talked  of  now.  I  sent  some  people  to 
see  him  worship  the  sun  on  Primrose  Hill, 
at  half  past  six  in  the  morning,  28th  No- 
vember ;  but  he  did  not  come,  which  makes 
me  think  the  old  fire-worshippers  are  a 
sect  almost  extinct  in  Persia.  The  Persian 
ambassador's  name  is  Shaw*  Ali  Mirza.  The 
common  people  call  him  Shaw  nonsense. 
While  I  think  of  itj  I  have  put  three  letters 
besides  my  own  three  into  the  India  post  for 
you,  from  your  brother,  sister,  and  some  gen- 
tleman whose  name  I  forget.  Will  they,  have 
they,  did  they  come  safe  ?  The  distance  you 
are  at,  cuts  up  tenses  by  the  root.  I  think  you 
said  you  did  not  know  Kate  ••♦♦♦♦♦♦•, 
I  express  her  'by  nine  stars,  though  she  is 
but  one.  You  must  have  seen  her  at  her 
father's.  Try  and  remember  her.  Coleridge 
is  bringing  out  a  paper  in  weekly  numbers, 
called  the  *  Friend,*  which  I  wouW  send,  if 
I  could  ;  but  the  difficulty  I  had  in  getting 
the  packets  of  books  out  to  you  before  deters 
me ;  and  you'll  want  something  new  to  read 
when  you  come  home.  Except  Kate,  I  have 
had  no  vision  of  excellence  this  year,  and  she 
passed  by  like  the  queen  on  her  coronation 
day ;  you  don't  know  whether  you  saw  her 
or  not  Kate  is  fifteen :  I  go  about  moping, 
and  sing  the  old  pathetic  ballad  I  used  to 
like  in  my  youth — 

*  She's  sweet  fliteen, 
I'm  oite  year  more,* 

"  Mrs.  Bland  sung  it  in  boy's  clothes  the 
first  time  I  heard  it.  I  sometimes  think  the 
lower  notes  in  my  voice  are  like  Mrs.  Bland's. 
That  glorious  singer,  Braham,  one  of  my 
lights,  is  fled.  He  was  for  a  season.  He 
was  a  rare  composition  of  the  Jew,  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  angel,  yet  all  these  elements 
mixed  up  so  kindly  in  him,  that  you  could 
net  tell  which  preponderated ;  but  he  is  gone, 


and  one  Phillips  is  engaged  instead.  J 
is  vanished,  but  Miss  B  is  always  t 
met  with ! 

*  Qneens  drop  away,  -while  bhie-Iegged  MaiiUii  tttr 
And  ooartly  Mildred  dies  while  emmtiy  Hadge  aur 

That  is  not  my  poetry,  but  Quarles's ; 
haven't  you  observed  Uiat  the  nurest  tl 
are  the  least  obvious  ?  Don't  show  any 
the  names  in  this  letter.  I  write  confident] 
and  wish  this  letter  to  be  considered  aa  pr* 
Hazlitt  has  written  a  grammar  for  Qod 
Godwin  sells  it  bound  up  with  a  treati 
his  own  on  language,  but  the^r^  mart  i 
better  horse,  I  don't  allude  to  Mrs.  - 
but  to  the  word  grammar,  which  comas 
to  greg  mare,  if  you  observe,  in  sound.  ' 
figure  is  called  paranomasia  in  Greel 
am  sometimes  happy  in  it.  An  old  wo 
begged  of  me  for  charity.  'Ah  !  aLr,' 
she,  *  I  have  seen  better  days ;'  '  So  hai 
good  woman,'  I  replied ;  but  I  meant 
rally,  days  not  so  rainy  and  overcast  as 
on  which  she  begged :  she  meant  i 
prosperous  days.  Mr.  Dawe  is  made  i 
ciate  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  By  what 
of  association  I  can't  guess.  Mrs.  Hok 
Mios  Holcrofl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godwin^ 
and  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  Mrs.  Martin  and  Lo 
Mrs.  Lum,  Capt.  Bumey,  Mrs.  Boi 
Martin  Bumey,  Mr.  Bickman,  Mrs.  Bioki 
Dr.  Stoddart,  William  DoUin,  Mr.  Thomf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris,  Mr.  Fenwick^  ] 
Fenwick,  Miss  Fenwick,  a  man  that  saw 
at  our  house  one  day,  and  a  lady  that  h 
me  speak  of  you  ;  Mrs.  Buffom  that  h 
Hazlitt  mention  you,Dr.Tuthill,Mr&  Tul 
Colonel  Harwood,  Mrs.  Harwood,  Mr.  Col 
Mrs.  Collier,  Mr.  Sutton,  Nurse,  Mr.  i 
Mrs.  Fell,  Mr.  Marshall,  are  very  well, 
occasionally  inquire  after  you. 

"  I  remain  yours  ever, 

""Cb.Lami 


In  the  summer  of  1810,  Lamb  and  hiss; 
spent  their  holidays  with  HazUtt^  who,  ha 
married  Miss  Stoddart,  was  living  in  a  h 
belonging  to  his  wife's  family  at  Winters 
on  the  border  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
following  letter  of  12th  July,  in  this  j 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Montague,  who 
urged  him  to  employ  a  part  of  hia  leisur 
a  compilation. 
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TO  MR.  MONTAOUE. 

"Sarum,  July  12th,  1810. 

"Dear  Montngae, — ^I  have  turned  and 
twisted  the  MSS.  in  my  head,  and  can  make 
nothing  of  them.  I  knew  when  I  took  them 
that  I  could  not,  but  I  do  not  like  to  do  an 
let  of  ungracious  necessity  at  once  ;  so  I  am 
erercommit&g  myself  by  half  engagements, 
and  total  £ulure8.  I  cannot  make  anybody 
ondentand  why  I  can*t  do  such  things ;  it  is 
a  defect  in  my  occiput.  I  cannot  put  other 
people's  thoughts  together ;  I  forget  every 
paragraph  as  fast  as  I  read  it;  and  my 
head  has  received  such  a  shock  by  an  all- 
Bight  journey  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  that 
I  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  nurse  it  into 
itiiatand  pace  before  I  go  home.  I  must 
devote  myself  to-  imbecility;  I  must  be 
giorioosly  useless  while  I  stay  here.  How 
K  Mn,  M.  1  will  she  pardon  my  inefficiency  ? 
lie  eity  of  Salisbury  is  full  of  weeping  and 
vailiog.  The  bank  has  stopped  payment; 
nd  ereiybody  in  the  town  kept  money  at  it, 
9  has  got  some  of  its  notes.  Some  have 
ioat  all  they  had  in  the  world.  It  is  the  next 
thing  to  seeing  a  city  with  a  plague  within 
its  valla.  The  Wilton  people  are  all  undone ; 
all  the  manufacturers  there  kept  cash  at  the 
Saliabnry  bacnk ;  and  I  do  suppose  it  to  be 
the  unhappiest  county  in  England  this,  where 
I  am  maldng  holiday.  We  propose  setting 
o«t  for  Oxford  Tuesday  fortnight,  and  coming 
thereby  home.  But  no  more  night  travelling.  \ 
Uj  head  is  sore  (imderstand  it  of  the  inside) 
vith  that  deduction  from  my  natural  rest 
vhidi  I  suffered  coming  down.  Neither 
Haiy  nor  I  can  spare  a  morsel  of  our  rest : 
it  ii  incumbent  on  us  to  be  misers  of  it. 
Travelling  is  not  good  for  us,  we  travel  so 
leldoDL  If  the  sun  be  hell,  it  is  not  for  the 
fire,  but  for  the  sempiternal  motion  of  that 
nuierable  body  of  light.  How  much  more 
dignified  leisure  hath  a  mussel  glued  to  his 
ii&paaBable  rocky  limit,  two  inch  square  !  He 
Wi  the  tide  roll  over  him,  backwards  and 
fcnraxds  twice  arday  (as  the  Salisbury  long 
coach  goes  and  returns  in  eight-and-forty 
W«),  but  knows  better  than  to  t^ike  an 
OQtaida  oight-place  a  top  on*t.  He  is  the 
^1  of  the  sea — Minerva's  fish — the  fish  of 
viadoBL 

''Our  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  M. 
•*  Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb." 


The  following  is  Lamb's  postscript  to  a 
letter  of  Miss  Lamb  to  Miss  Wordsworth, 
after  their  return  to  Ix)ndon : 

"Mary  has  left  a  little  space  for  me  to 
fill  up  with  nonsense,  as  the  geographers 
used  to  cram  monsters  in  the  voids  of  the 
maps,  and  call  it  Terra  Incognita.  She  has 
told  you  how  she  has  taken  to  water  like  a 
hungry  otter.  I  too  limp  after  her  in  lame 
imitation,  but  it  goes  against  me  a  little  at 
first.  I  have  been  acquaintance  with  it  now 
for  full  four  days,  and  it  seems  a  moon.  I  am 
full  of  cramps,  and  rheumatisms,  and  cold 
internally,  so  that  fire  won't  warm  me  ;  yet 
I  bear  all  for  virtue's  sake.  Must  I  then 
leave  you,  gin,  rum,  brandy,  aqua-vitee, 
pleasant  jolly  fellows?  Hang  temperance 
and  he  that  first  invented  it ! — some  Anti- 

Noahite.    C has   powdered  his    head, 

and  looks  like  Bacchus,  Bacchus  ever  sleek 
and  young.  He  is  going  to  turn  sober,  but 
his  clock  has  not  struck  yet ;  meantime  he 
pours  down  goblet  after  goblet,  the  second 
to  see  where  the  first  is  gone,  the  third  to 
see  no  harm  happens  to  the  second,  a  fourth 
to  say  there  is  another  coming,  and  a  fifth  to 
say  he  is  not  sure  he  h  the  last." 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Quaiterly  Magazine,  entitled  the 
**  Reflector,"  opened  a  new  sphere  for  Lamb's 
powers  as  a  humourist  and  critic.  Its 
editor,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  having  been  educated " 
in  the  same  school,  enjoyed  many  associations 
and  friendships  in  common  with  him,  and 
was  thus  able  to  excite  in  Lamb  the  greatest 
motive  for  exertion  in  the  zeal  of  kindness. 
In  this  Magazine  appeared  some  of  Lamb's 
noblest  efiusions ;  his  essay  "  On  Garrick  and 
Acting,"  which  contains  the  character  of 
Lear,  perhaps  the  noblest  criticLsm  ever 
written,  and  on  the  noblest  human  subject ; 
his  delightful  "Essays  on  Hogai-th;"  his 
"Farewell  to  Tobacco,"  and  several  of  the 
choicest  of  Us  gayer  pieces. 

The  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  for 
December,  1811,  contained  an  attack  upon 
Lamb,  which  it  would  be  difficult,  as  weU  as 
painful,  to  characterise  as  it  deserves.  Mr. 
Weber,  in  his  edition  of  "Ford,"  had 
extracted  Lamb's  note  on  the  catastrophe 
of  "The  Broken  Heart,"  in  which  Lamb, 
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ipeaLing  of  that  which  he  regarded  as  the 
highest  exhibition  of  tragic  sofferiiig  which , 
hamao  genias  had  depicted,  dared  an  alloaion 
which  was  perhaps  too  bold  for  those  who  j 
did  not  understand  the  peculiar  feeling  bj  | 
which  it  was  suggested,  but  which  no  unpre- ; 
judiced  mind  could  mistake  for  the  breathing  • 
of  other  than  a  pious  spirit.  In  reviewing . 
Mr.  Weber,  the  critic,  who  was  also  the 
editor  of  the  Review,  thus  complains  of  the 
quotation. — ^  We  have  a  more  serious  charge 
to  bring  against  the  editor  than  the  omission  , 
of  points,  or  the  misapprehension  of  word& 
lie  has  polluted  his  pages  with  the  blas- 
phemies of  a  poor  maniac,  who,  it  seems, 
'/nee  publishc^l  some  detached  scenes  of  the 
*  Broken  Heart.'  For  this  unfortunate  | 
creature,  every  feeling  mind  will  find  an 
ap^ilogy  in  hiri  calamitous  situation  ;  but  for 
Mr.  Weber,  we  know  not  where  the  warmest 
of  his  fi-iends  will  fiml  palliation  or  excuse/* 
It  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  this  paragra]>h 
to  the  accidental  association  of  Lamb  in 
literary  undertakings  with  persons  like 
Mr.  Hunt,  strongly  opposed  to  the  political 
opinions  of  Mr.  Gifibrd.  It  seems  rather 
the  peculiar  expression  of  the  distaste  of  a 
small  though  acute  mind  for  an  original 
IK>wer  which  it  could  not  appreciate,  and 
which  disturbed  the  conventional  associations 
of  which  it  was  master,  aggravated  by  bodily 
weakneHS  and  disease.  Notwithstanding  this 
attack,  Lamb  was  prompted  by  his  admiration 
for  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion  "  to  contribute 
a  review  of  that  work,  on  its  appearance,  to 
the  Quarterly,  and  he  anticipated  great 
pleasure  in  the  poet*s  approval  of  his  criti- 
cism ;  but  when  the  review  appeared,  the 
article  was  so  mercilessly  mangled  by  the 
editor,  that  Lamb  entreated  Words woi-th 
not  to  rea<l  it.  For  these  grievances  Lamb 
at  length  took  a  very  gentle  revenge  in  the 
following 

SONNET. 

SAIirr   CRISPIN   TO   MR.  UIFFORD. 

All  onadTiMid  and  in  an  evil  hour, 

Inured  by  aspiring  thoughU,  my  e>on,  you  dofl 

The  lowly  labours  of  the  "  Gentle  Craft  " 

For  learned  toils,  which  blood  and  npirits  sour. 

All  thingH,  dear  pledge,  are  nut  in  all  men's  ]>on'er  ; 

The  wiser  sort  of  shrub  affects  the  ground ; 

And  sweet  content  of  mind  is  oftener  found 

In  cobbler's  parlour  than  in  critic's  bower. 

The  iorpHt  work  is  what  doth  cross  the  grain ; 

And  better  to  this  hour  you  had  been  plying 

The  obiequious  awl,  with  wcU-waxed  finger  flying, 


Tbaneeasekas  Ans  to  till  a  thaAl 
Still  teasing  miiMa.  vkkk  are  sCsXl 
Making  a  rtretAiay-lffkir  of  jm 

St.  Oritpia^sMn. 


Lamb,  as  we  have  wttn,  cued  nothi 
politics ;  yet  his  danre  to  aenre  his  fi 
sometimes  induced  him  to  adopt  for  a 
time  their  view  of  poblie  aJbhE,  and 
them  with  a  harmlesi  pleaauitEy. 
following  epigram,  on  the  disappointm< 
the  Whig  associates  of  the  Begent  141^ 
in  the  "  Examiner.** 

Te  poUticiaDa,  tell  nc^  ptmy, 
-^lij  thns  with  woe  and  eare  rent! 
This  is  the  worst  tiiat  yoa  ean  say. 
Some  wind  has  btown  the  ITy  away 
And  left  the  JImir  Ajeparemi, 

The  following,  also  published  in  the 
paper  would  probably  have  only  can 
smile  if  read  by  the  Begent  himael^anc 
now  be  republished  without  offence  U 
one.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote  it^ '. 
used  to  stop  any  passionate  attacks  upc 
prince,  with  the  smiling  remark,  ^  / 101 
Eegent" 

THE  TRIUMFH  OF  THE  WHALE. 

lol  Pa*an!    lo!  ring. 
To  the  finny  people*s  king. 
Not  a  mightier  whale  than  this 
In  the  vast  Atlantic  L% 
Not  a  fatter  fish  than  he 
Flotmders  round  the  Polar  sea. 
See  his  blubber — at  his  gills 
What  a  world  of  drink  he  swills  I 
From  bis  trunk,  as  from  a  spout. 
Which  next  moment  he  pours  oat. 

Such  hiif  person. — Next  declare. 
Muse,  who  his  companions  are  : — 
Every  fish  of  generous  kind 
Scuds  aside,  or  slinks  behind ; 
But  about  Ms  presence  kev-p 
All  the  monsters  of  the  deep ; 
Mermaids,  with  their  tails  and  singing 
His  delighted  fancy  stinging ; 
Crooked  dolphins,  they  surround  him ; 
Dog.like  seals,  they  fawn  around  him ; 
Follow^ing  hard,  the  progress  mark 
Of  the  intolerant  salt  sea  shark 
For  his  solace  and  relief, 
Hat^fish  are  his  courtiers  chief; 
Lust,  and  lonrost  in  his  train. 
Ink-fish  (libi'llers  of  the  main) 
Their  black  liquor  shed  in  spite  : 
(Such  on  earth  the  thing*  that  wriU,) 
In  his  stomach,  some  do  say, 
No  good  thing  can  ever  stay : 
Had  it  been  the  fortune  of  it 
To  have  swuUow'd  thsit  old  prophet. 
Three  days  there  he'd  not  have  dweU'd, 
But  in  one  have  been  expell'd. 
Hapless  niarineis  are  they, 
Who  beguiled  (as  seamen  say) 
Deeming  him  M)me  rock  or  iitland. 
Footing  sure,  safe  spot,  and  dry  land. 
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Aneliar  in  hb  setilj  rind — 
Soon  the  dilf^renee  they  find  ; 
Sodden,  plumb  I  be  sinks  beneath  them. 
Does  to  rathless  seas  bequeath  them. 

Name  or  title  what  has  he  f 
It  he  Begent  of  the  Sea  T 
From  this  diAcnlty  free  us, 
Bnflsn,  Banks,  or  sage  LinnsBos. 
With  his  -waadroQS  attributes 
Say  -what  appellation  suits  t 
By  his  bulk,  and  by  his  size, 
By  his  oily  qualities, 
This  (or  else  my  eyeisifrht  fails), 
This  should  be  the  Prince  of  WAalcs. 

The  deyastation  of  the  Parks  in  the  summer 
f  1814,  by  reason  of  the  rejoicings  on  the 
TBit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  produced  the 
allowing  letter  from  Lamb  to  Wordsworth. 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

"Aug.  9th,  1814. 

•Save  for  a  late  excursion  to  Harrow,  and 
day  or  two  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
bis  sommer,  rural  images  were  f^ist  fading 
rm  my  mind,  and  by  the  wise  provision  of 
it  Regent  all  that  was  countryfied  in  the 
uis  is  all  but  obliterated.  The  very  colour 
r  green  is  vanished,  the  whole  surface  of 
fyde  Park  is  dry  crumbling  sand  (Arabia 
Jenosa),  not  a  vestige  or  hint  of  grass  ever 
iving  grown  there ;  booths  and  drinking- 
laces  go  all  round  it,  for  a  mile  and  a  half  I 
n  confident — I  might  say  two  miles,  in 
rcuit — the  stench  of  liquors,  bcul  tobacco, 
ity  people  and  provisions,  conquers  the  air, 
id  we  are  all  stifled  and  suffocated  in  Hyde 
art  Order  after  order  has  been  issued  by 
ord  Sidmouth  in  the  name  of  the  Eegent 
acting  in  behalf  of  his  Boyal  father)  for  the 
ispersion  of  the  varlets,  but  in  vain.  The 
'^  unita  of  all  the  publicans  in  London, 
Westminster,  Marylebone,  and  miles  round, 
too  powerful  a  force  to  put  down.  The 
^ent  has  raised  a  phantom  which  he 
umot  lay.  There  they'll  stay  probably  for 
^er.  The  whole  beauty  of  the  place  is  gone 
^t  lake-look  of  the  Serpentine — it  has 
ot  foolish  ships  upon  it — but  something 
^^)e^8  to  have  confidence  in  nature  and 
^  revival — 

At  the  coming  of  the  mild4r  day. 

These  monuments  shall  all  be  overgrown. 

Meantime  I  confess  to  have  smoked  one 
lelidous  pipe  in  one  of  the  cleanliest  and 
I'oodliest  of  the  booths  ;  a  tent  rather — 

' Oh  eaU  it  not  a  booth  I' 


erected  by  the  public  spirit  of  Watson,  who 
keeps  the  Adam  and  Eve  at  Pancras,  (the 
ale-houses  have  all  emigrated,  with  their 
train  of  bottles,  mugs,  cork-screws,  waiters, 
into  Hyde  Park — ^whole  ale-houses,  with  all 
their  ale !)  in  company  with  some  of  the 
Guards  that  had  been  in  France,  and  a  fine 
French  girl,  habited  like  a  princess  of  ban- 
ditti, which  one  of  the  dogs  had  transported 
from  the  Gkironne  to  the  Serpentine.  The 
unusual  scene  in  Hyde  Park,  by  candle- 
light, in  open  air,— good  tobacco,  bottled 
stout, — made  it  look  like  an  interval  in  a 
campaign,  a  repose  after  battle.  I  almost 
fancied  scars  smarting,  and  was  ready  to 
club  a  story  with  my  comrades,  of  some  of 
my  lying  deeds.  After  all,  the  fireworks 
were  splendid  ;  the  rockets  in  clusters,  in 
trees  and  all  shapes,  spreading  about  like 
young  stars  in  the  making,  floundering  about 
in  space  (like  unbroke  horses,)  till  some  of 
Newton*s  calculations  should  fiix  them ;  but 
then  they. went  out.  Any  one  who  could 
see  'em,  and  the  still  finer  showers  of  gloomy 
rain-fire  that  fell  sulkily  and  angrily  from 
'em,  and  could  go  to  bed  without  direaming 
of  the  last  day,  must  be  as  hardened  an  ' 
atheist  as . 

"  Again  let  me  thank  you  for  your  present, 
and  assure  you  that  fireworks  and  triumphs 
have  not  distracted  me  from  receiving  a  calm 
and  noble  enjoyment  from  it,  (which  I  trust 
I  shall  often,)  and  I  sincerely  congratulate 
you  on  its  appearance. 

'*  With  kindest  remembrances  to  you  and 
household,  we  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

"C.Lamb  and  Sister." 

The  following  are  fragments  of  letters  to 
Coleridge  in  the  same  month.  The  first  is 
In  answer  to  a  solicitation  of  Coleridge  for  a 
supply  of  German  books. 

TO  MR.  OOLERIDOE. 

"  Wth  Aug.  1814. 

"Dear  Resuscitate, — ^There  comes  to  you 
by  the  vehicle  from  Lad-lane  this  day  a 
volume  of  German ;  what  it  is  I  cannot 
justly  say,  the  characters  of  those  northern 
nations  having  been  always  singularly  harsh 
and  unpleasant  to  me.    It  is  a  contribution 

of  Dr.  towards  your  wants,  and  you 

would  have  had  it  sooner  but  for  an  odd 
accident.    I  wrote  for  it  three  days  ago,  and 
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the  Doctor,  as  lie  tlionght,  sent  it  me.  A 
book  of  like  exterior  he  did  send,  but  being 
I  disclosed,  how  far  unlike  !  It  was  the  *  Well- 
bred  Scholar,' — a  book  with  which  it  seems 
the  Doctor  laudably  fills  up  those  liours 
which  he  can  steal  from  his  medical  avoca- 
I  tions.  Cliesterfield,  Blair,  Beattie,  portions 
I  from  *The  Life  of  Savage,'  make  up  a 
I  prettvish  system  of  morality  and  the  belles- 
I  lettres,  which  Mr.  Mylne,  a  schoolmaster, 
has  properly  brought  together,  and  calls  the 
collection  by  the  denomination  above  men- 
i  tioned  The  Doctor  had  no  sooner  discovered 
his  error,  than  he  dispatched  man  and  horse 
to  rectify  the  mistake,  and  with  a  pretty 
kind  of  ingenuous  modesty  in  his  note, 
seemeth  to  deny  any  knowledge  of  the 
*  Well-bred  Scholar ;  *  false  modesty  surely, 
and  a  blush  misplaced ;  for,  what  more 
pleasing  than  the  consideration  of  profes- 
sional austerity  thus  rehixing,  thus  im- 
proving I  But  so,  when  a  child  I  remember 
blushing,  being  caught  on  my  knees  to  my 
Maker,  or  doing  otherwise  some  pious  and 
praiseworthy  action ;  now  I  rather  love  such 
things  to  be  seen.  Henry  Crabb  Kobinson 
•is  out  upon  his  circuit,  and  his  books  are 
inaccessible  without  his  leave  and  key.  He 
18  attending  the  Norfolk  Circuit, — a  short 
term,  but  to  him,  as  to  many  young  lawyers, 
a  long  vaciition,  sufficiently  dreary.*  I 
thought  I  could  do  no  better  than  transmit 
to  him,  not  extracts,  but  your  very  letter 
itself,  than  which  I  think  I  never  read  any 
thiug  more  moving,  more  pathetic,  or  more 
conducive  to  the  purpose  of  persuasion.  The 
Crab  is  a  sour  Ci*ab  if  it  does  not  sweeten 
him.  I  think  it  would  draw  another  third 
volume  of  Dodsley  out  of  me  ;  but  you  say 
you  don't  want  any  English  books  ?  Per- 
haps after  all,  that's  as  well ;  one's  romantic 
credulity  is  for  ever  misleading  one  into 
misplaced  acts  of  foolery.  Crab  might  have 
answered  by  this  time  :  his  juices  take  a 
long  time  supplying,  but  they'll  run  at  last, 
—I  know  they  will, — pure  golden  i>ippin. 
A  fearful  rumoiu*  has  since  reached  me  that 
the  Crab  is  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for 
Vrance.  If  he  is  in  England  your  letter  will 
readi  him,  and  I  flatter  myself  a  touch  of 

*  A  mistake  of  Lamb's  at  which  the  excellent  person 
icfcrred  to  may  Rmile,  now  that  he  has  retired  from 
his  profession,  and  has  no  business  bat  the  offices  of 
kindliest. 


the  persuasive  of  my  own,  which  accompanies 
it,  will  not  be  thi'own  away ;  if  it  be,  he  is  a 
sloe,  and  no  true-hearted  crab,  and  there's 
an  end.  For  that  life  of  the  German  con- 
juror which  you  speak  of,  *  Colerus  de  Vit4 
Doctoris  vix-Intelligibilis,'  I  perfectly  re- 
member the  last  evening  we  spent  with 
Mrs.  Morgan  and  Miss  Brent,  in  London- 
street, — (by  that  token  we  had  raw  rabbits 
for  supper,  and  Miss  R  prevailed  upon  me 
to  take  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  after 
supper,  which  is  not  my  habit,) — I  perfectly 
remember  reading  portions  of  that  life  in 
their  parlour,  and  I  think  it  must  be  among 
their  packages.  It  was  the  very  last  evening 
we  were  at  that  house.  What  is  gone  of 
that  frank-hearted  circle,  Morgan,  and  his 
cos-lettuces  ?  He  ate  walnuts  better  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew.  Friendships  in  these 
parts  stagnate. 

^  I  am  going  to  eat  turbot,  turtle,  Tenisoii, 
marrow  pudding, — cold  punch,  claret^  M*- 
deii^^at  our  annual  feast,  at  half-past  four 
this  day.  They  keep  bothering  me,  (Tm  at 
office,)  and  my  ideas  are  confused.  Let  me 
know  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  as  to  books. 
God  forbid  the  Architectonican  should  be 
sacrificed  to  a  fooUsh  scruple  of  some  book* 
proprietor,  as  if  books  did  not  belong  with 
the  highest  propriety  to  those  that  under- 
stand 'em  best.  "  C.  Lamb.** 

TO  MR.  COLERIDOB. 

*'  26th  AnroKt,  1814. 

"  Let  the  hungry  soul  rejoice,  there  is  com 
in  Egypt.  Whatever  thou  hast  been  told  to 
the  Contrary  by  designing  friends,  who  per- 
haps inquired  carelessly,  or  did  not  inquire 
at  all,  in  hope  of  saving  their  money,  there 
is  a  stock  of  *  Eemorse '  on  himd,  enough,  as 
Pople  conjectures,  for  seven  years'  consump- 
tion ;  judging  fr«>m  experience  of  the  last 
two  years.  Methiuks  it  makes  for  the  ben^t 
of  souud  literature,  that  the  best  books  do 
not  always  go  oif  best.  Inquire  in  seven 
years'  time  for  the  *Ilokebys'  and  the 
I  *  Laras,'  and  where  shall  they  be  found  t — 
j  fluttering  fragmentally  in  some  thread-paper 
I  — whereas  tliy  *  Wallenstein,'  and  thy  *  Re- 
raor«e,'  are  safe  on  Longman's  or  Pople's 
shelves,  as  in  some  Bodleian  ;  there  they 
shall  remain  ;  no  need  of  a  chain  to  hold 
them  fjvst — perhaps  for  ages — ^tall  copies— 
and  people  shan't  run  about  hunting  for 
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Uiem  aa  in  old  £zra*8  shrievalty  they  did  for 
a  Kble,  almost  without  effect  till  the  great- 
grejit-grand-mece  (by  the  mother's  side)  of 
Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel  (which  was  it?)  re- 
membered something  of  a  book,  with  odd 
reading  in  it^  that  used  to  lie  in  the  green 
doset  iD  her  aunt  Judith^s  bedchamber. 

"Thy  caterer,  Price,  was  at  Hamburgh 
when  last  Pople  heard  of  him,  laying  up  for 
thee  like  some  miserly  old  father  for  his 
generous  hearted  son  to  squander. 

''Mr.  Charles  Aders,  whose  books  also 
pint  for  that  free  circulation  which  thy  cus- 
todj  is  sore  to  give  them,  is  to  be  heard  of 
It  his  kinsmen,  Messrs.  Jameson  and  Aders, 
Ko.  7,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  London, 
loeording  to  the  information  which  Crabius 
with  his  p&rting  bi-eath  left  me.  Crabius  is 
gone  to  Paris.  I  prophesy  he  and  the 
Pariiians  will  part  with  mutual  contempt. 
Hkhead  has  a  twist  Allemagne,  like  thine, 
dur  mystic. 

"I  iuive  been  reading  Madame  Stael  on 
Ocrmaay.  An  impudent  clever  woman. 
Bat  if  '  Faust  *  be  no  better  than  in  her 
lUtiact  of  it,  I  counsel  thee  to  let  it  alone. 
Hinr  canst  thou  translate  the  language  of 
dt-monkeys  ?  Fie  on  such  fantasies  1  But 
I  viU  not  forget  to  look  for  Proclus.  It  is  a ' 
kind  of  book  when  one  meets  with  it  one 
ihittB  the  lid  faster  than  one  opened  it.  Yet 
I  have  some  bastard  kind  of  recollection  that 
KHne  where,  some  time  ago,  upon  some  stall 
«r  other,  I  saw  it.  It  was  either  that  or 
Hotinus,  or  Saint  Augustine's  *  City  of  God.* 
I  So  little  do  some  folks  value,  what  to  others, 
I  K.  to  you,  *  well  used,*  had  been  the  *  Pledge 
I  of  Immortality.*  Bishop  Bruno  I  never 
toaehed  upon.  Stuffing  too  good  for  the 
biains  of  such  *  a  Hare  *  as  thou  describes-t. 
Uxj  it  burst  his  pericranium,  as  the  gobbets 
of  &t  and  turpentine  (a  nasty  thought  of  the 
ner)  did  that  old  dragon  in  the  Apocrypha  ! 
Hay  he  go  mad  in  trying  to  understand  his  ; 
uthor !  May  he  lend  the  third  volume  of 
him  before  he  has  quite  translated  the  second, 
W  a  friend  who  shall  lose  it,  and  so  spoil  the 
pnUication,  and  may  his  friend  find  it  and 
lod  it  him  just  as  thou  or  some  such  less 
^htoy  spirit  shall  have  announced  the 
^^  kit  the  press ;  lastly,  may  he  be  hunted 
^  Beriewers,  and  the  devil  jug  him.  Canst 
tiunk  of  any  other  queries  in  the  solution  of 
Yhieh  I  can  give  thee  satisfaction  ?    Do  you 


want  any  books  that  I  can  procure  for  you  1 
Old  Jimmy  Boyer  is  dead  at  last  TroUope 
has  got  his  living,  worth  lOOCV.  a-year  net. 
See,  thou  sluggard,  thou  heretic-sluggard, 
what  mightest  thou  not  have  arrived  at. 
Iaj  thy  animosity  against  Jimmy  in  the 
grave.    Do  not  entaU  it  on  thy  posterity. 

"Charles  Lamb." 


CHAPTER  X. 

[1815  to  1817.] 

LSTTER8   TO  WOKSSWO&TH,   SOVTHXY,   AKB   MAKXINO. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1815 
that  I  had  first  the  happiness  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lamb.  With  his 
scattered  essays  and  poems  I  had  become 
familiar  a  few  weeks  before,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Baron  ileld,  now 
Chief  Justice  of  Gibraltar,  who  liad  been 
brought  into  close  intimacy  with  Lamb  by 
the  association  of  his  own  family  with 
Christ's  Hospital,  of  which  his  father  was 
the  surgeon,  and  by  his  own  participation  in 
the  "  Reflector.**  Living  then  in  chambers  in 
Inner  Temple-lane,  and  attending  those  of 
Mr.  Cliitty,  the  special  pleader,  which  were 
on  the  next  staircase  to  Mr.  Lamb's,  I  had 
been  possessed  some  time  by  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  my 
gifted  neighbour,  which  my  friend  was  able  > 
only  partially  to  gratify.  "  John  Woodvil,** 
and  the  number  of  the  "  Reflector  *'  enriched 
with  Lamb's  article,  he  indeed  lent  me,  but 
he  had  no  copy  of  "  Rosamund  Gray,'*  which 
I  was  most  anxious  to  read,  and  which,  after 
earnest  search  through  all  the  bookstalls 
within  the  scope  of  my  walks,  I  found,  ex- 
hibiting proper  marks  of  due  appreciation, 
in  the  store  of  a  little  circulating  library 
near  Holbom.  There  was  something  in  this 
little  romance  so  entirely  new,  yet  breathing 
the  air  of  old  acquaintance ;  a  sense  of 
beauty  so  delicate  and  so  intense  ;  and  a 
morality  so  benignant  and  so  profound,  that, 
as  I  read  it,  my  curiosity  to  see  its  author 
rose  almost  to  the  height  of  pain.  The 
'  commencement  of  the  new  year  brought 
me  that  gratification  ;  I  was  invited  to  meet 
1  Lamb  at  dinner,  at  the  hou«e  of  Mr.  William 
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Evans,  a  gentleman  holding  an  office  in 
the  India  House,  'who  then  lived  in  Wey- 
mouth-street,  and  who  was  a  proprietor  of 
the  •'Pamphleteer,*'  to  which  I  had  con- 
tributed some  idle  scribblings.  My  duties 
at  the  office  did  not  allow  me  to  avail  myself 
of  this  invitation  to  dinner,  but  I  went  up  at 
ten  o'clock,  through  a  deep  snow,  palpably 
congealing  into  ice,  and  was  amply  repaid 
when  I  reached  the  hospitable  abode  of  my 
friend.  There  was  Lamb,  preparing  to  de- 
part, but  he  staid  half  an  hour  in  kindness 
to  me,  and  then  accompanied  me  to  our 
common  home — ^the  Temple. 

Methinks  I  see  him  before  me  now,  as  he 
appeared  then,  and  as  he  continued,  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  alteration  to  me, 
during  the  twenty  years  of  intimacy  which 
followed,  and  were  closed  by  his  death.  A 
liglit  frame,  so  fragile  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
breath  would  overthrow  it,  clad  in  clerk-like 
black,  was  surmounted  by  a  head  of  form 
and  expression  the  most  noble  and  sweet. 
His  black  hair  curled  crisply  about  an  ex- 
panded forehead ;  his  eyes,  softly  brown, 
twinkled  with  varying  expression,  though 
the  prevalent  feeling  was  sad  ;  and  the  nose 
slightly  curved,  and  delicately  carved  at  the 
nostril,  with  the  lower  outline  of  the  face 
regularly  oval,  completed  a  head  which  was 
finely  placed  on  the  shoulders,  and  gave 
importance,  and  even  dignity,  to  a  diminutive 
and  shadowy  stem.  Who  shall  describe  his 
countenance — catch  its  quivering  sweetness 
— and  fix  it  for  ever  in  words  ?  There  are 
none,  alas !  to  answer  the  vain  desire  of 
friendship.  Deep  thought,  striving  with 
humour  ;  the  lines  of  suffering  wreathed  into 
cordial  mirth  ;  and  a  smUe  of  painful  sweet- 
ness, present  an  image  to  the  mind  it  can  as 
little  describe  as  lose.  His  personal  appear- 
ance and  manner  are  not  unfitly  characterised 
by  what  he  himself  says  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Manning  of  Braham — "  a  compound  of  the 
Jew,  the  gentleman,  and  the  angel."  He 
took  my  arm,  and  we  walked  to  the  Temple, 
Lamb  stammering  out  fine  remarks  as  we 
walked  ;  and  when  we  reached  his  staircase, 
he  detained  me  with  an  urgency  which 
would  not  be  denied,  and  we  mounted  to  the 
top  story,  where  an  old  |)ettcd  servant,  called 
Becky,  was  ready  to  receive  us.  We  were 
soon  seated  beside  a  cheerful  fire ;  hot  water 
•ad  its  better  adjuncts  were  before  us  ;  and 


Lamb  insisted  on  my  sitting  with  him  while 
he  smoked  "  one  pipe  "—for,  alas  I  for  poor 
human  nature — he  had  resumed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  his  "fair  traitress."  How  often 
the  pipe  and  the  glasses  were  replemshed,  I 
I  will  not  undertake  to  diBclose ;  bat  I  can 
never  forget  the  conversation :  though  the 
first,  it  was  more  solemn,  and  in  higher 
mood,  than  any  I  ever  after  had  with  Lamb 
through  the  whole  of  our  friendship.  How 
it  took  such  a  turn  between  two  stnmgen^ 
one  of  them  a  lad  of  not  quite  twenty,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  so  it  happened.  We  dis- 
coursed then  of  life  and  death,  and  our  anti- 
cipation of  a  world  beyond  the  grave.  Lamb 
spoke  of  these  awful  themes  with  the  simplMt 
piety,  but  expressed  his  own  fond  deavfaigi 
to  life — to  all  well-known  accustomed  things 
— and  a  shivering  (not  shuddering)  sense  of 
that  which  is  to  come,  which  he  so  findy 
indicated  in  his  "New  Year's  Eve,"  yean 
afterwards.  Tt  was  two  o'clock  beforo  vs 
parted,  when  Lamb  gave  me  a  hearty  invita^ 
tion  to  renew  my  visit  at  pleasure  ;  but  two 
or  three  months  elapsed  before  I  saw  him 
again.  In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  tiie 
"  Pamphleteer  "  contained  an  "  Essay  on  tin 
Chief  Living  Poets,"  among  whom  on  tlM 
title  appeared  the  name  of  Lamb,  and  some 
page  or  two  were  expressly  devoted  to  hii 
praises.  It  was  a  poor  tissue  of  tawdry 
eulogies — a  shallow  outpouring  of  yoong 
enthusiasm  in  fine  words,  which  it  mistake! 
for  thoughts ;  yet  it  gave  Lamb,  who  had 
hithert-o  i-eceived  scarcely  civil  notice  ftoft 
reviewers,  great  pleasure  to  find  that  any  OM 
recognised  him  as  having  a  place  among 
poets.  Tlie  next  time  I  saw  him,  he  cams 
almost  breathless  into  the  office,  and  pro* 
posed  to  give  me  what  I  should  have  cfaoses 
as  the  greatest  of  all  possible  honours  and 
delights — an  introduction  to  Wordsworth, 
who  I  learned,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  wu 
actually  at  the  next  door.  I  hurried  out 
with  my  kind  conductor,  and  a  minute  after 
was  presented  by  Lamb  to  the  person  whom 
in  all  the  world  I  venerated  most,  with  this 
prefiice : — "  Wordsworth,  give  me  leave  to 
introduce  to  you  my  only  admirer." 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  to 
Wordsworth,  after  his  return  to  Westmoi** 
land  from  this  visit  ^— 
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TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

"Ang.  9th,  1815. 

■Dear  Wordaworth,  —  Mary  and  I  felt 
({aite  queer  after  your  taking  leave  (you  ' 
W.  W.)  of  us  in  St.  Giles's.  We  wished  we  ^ 
kd  teen  more  of  you,  but  felt  we  had  scarce 
bien  mfficiently  acknowledging  for  the  share 
ve  bad  enjoyed  of  your  company.  We  felt 
at  if  we  had  been  not  enough  expressive  of 
oar  pleasure.  But  our  manners  both  are  a 
fitUe  too  much  on  this  side  of  too-much- 
cordiality.  We  want  presence  of  mind  and 
presence  of  heart.  What  we  feel  comes  too 
kc^  like  an  after-thought  impromptu.  But 
pttfaaps  you  observed  nothing  of  that  which 
le  have  been  painfully  conscious  o^  and  are 
ovoy  day  in  our  intercourse  with  those  we 
itiBd  affocied  to  through  all  the  degrees  of 
Isva  Bobinson  is  on  the  circuit.  Our  pane- 
Kfiiot  I  thought  had  forgotten  one  of  the 
il|eeto  of  his  youthful  admiration,  but  I  was 
agreeably  r^noved  from  that  scruple  by  the 
kuidresB  knocking  at  my  door  this  morning, 
•boost  before  I  was  up,  with  a  present  of  fruit 
from  my  young  friend,  ^  There  is  some- 
tUng  inexpressibly  pleasant  to  me  in  these 
frmtUs,  be  it  fruity  or  fowl,  or  brawn,  or 
fAat  noL  Books  are  a  legitimate  cause  of 
fteeeptsBce,  If  presents  be  not  the  soul  of 
friendship^  undoubtedly  they  are  the  most 
■pintoal  part  of  the  body  of  that  intercourse. 
Than  is  too  much  narrowness  of  thinking  in 
tkis  point.  The  punctilio  of  acceptance, 
Bethinka,  is  too  condoned  and  strait-hiced.  I 
ooold  be  content  to  receive  money,  or  clothes, 
or  a  joint  of  meat  from  a  friend.  Why  should 
lie  not  send  me  a  dinner  as  well  as  a  dessert  ? 
I  would  taste  him  in  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  through  all  creation.  Therefore  did  the 
Ucet  of  fruit  of  the  juvenile  Talfourd  not 
^iplease  me  ;  not  that  I  have  any  thoughts 
<ii  bartering  or  reciprocating  these  things. 
To  tend  him  anything  in  return,  would  be  to 
leflect  suspicion  of  mercenariness  upon  what 
I  know  he  meant  a  free-will  offering.  Let 
Um  overcome  me  in  bounty.  In  this  sti-ife 
t  generous  nature  loves  to  be  overcome.  You 
¥idi  me  some  of  your  leisure.  I  have  a 
glimmering  aspect,  a  chink-light  of  liberty 
before  me,  which  I  pray  God  prove  not 
fclbirioas.  My  remonstrances  have  stirred 
op  others  to  remonstrate,  and,  altogether, 
tbere  is  a  plan  for  separating  certain  parts  of 


business  from  our  department ;  which,  if  it 
take  place,  will  produce  me  more  time,  t.  e, 
my  evenings  free.  It  may  be  a  means  of 
placing  me  in  a  more  conspicuous  situation, 
which  will  knock  at  my  nerves  another  way, 
but  I  wait  the  issue  in  submission.  If  I  can 
but  begin  my  own  day  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  I  shall  think  myself  to  have  Eden 
days  of  peace  and  liberty  to  what  I  have  had. 
As  you  say,  how  a  man  can  fill  three  volumes 
up  with  an  essay  on  the  drama,  is  wonderful ; 
I  am  sure  a  very  few  sheets  would  hold  all  I 
had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  *  Charon  on  Wisdom  ?' 
or  *  Patrick's  Pilgrim  1 '  If  neither,  you  have 
two  great  pleasures  to  come.  I  mean  some 
day  to  attack  Caryl  on  Job,  six  folios.  What 
any  man  can  write,  surely  I  may  read.  If  I 
do  but  get  rid  of  auditing  warehousekeepers* 
accounts  and  get  no  worse-harassing  task  in 
the  place  of  it,  what  a  lord  of  liberty  I  shall  be ! 
I  shall  dance,  and  skip,  and  make  mouths  at 
the  invisible  event,  and  pick  the  thorns  out 
of  my  pillow,  and  throw  'em  at  rich  men's 
night-cape,  and  talk  blank  verse,  hoity,  toity, 
and  sing — *A  clerk  I  was  in  London  gay,' 
'  Ban,  ban,  Ca-Caliban,'  like  the  emancipated 
monster,  and  go  where  I  like,  up  this  street 
or  down  that  sdley.  Adieu,  and  pray  that  it 
may  be  my  luck. 

"  Good  bye  to  you  alL  C.  LAMa" 


The  following  letter  was  mclosed  in  the 
same  parcel  with  the  last. 


TO  MR.  SOUTHET. 

"  Aug.  9th,  1815. 

"Dear  Sou  they, — ^Bobinson  is  not  on  the 
circuit,  as  I  erroneously  stated  in  a  letter  to 
W.  W.,  which  travels  with  this,  but  is  gone 
to  Brussels,  Ostend,  Ghent,  &c  But  his 
friends,  the  Colliers,  whom  I  consulted 
respecting  your  friend's  fate,  remember  to 
have  heard  him  say,  that  Father  Pardo  had 
effected  his  escape  (the  cunning  greasy  rogue), 
and  to  the  best  of  their  belief  is  at  present  in 
Paris.  To  my  thinking,  it  is  a  small  matter 
whether  there  be  one  fat  friar  more  or  less 
in  the  world.  I  have  rather  a  taste  for 
clerical  executions,  imbibed  from  early  recol- 
lections of  the  fate  of  the  excellent  Dodd.  I 
hear  Bonaparte  has  sued  his  habeas  corpus^ 
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and  the  twelve  judges  are  now  sitting  upon 
it  at  the  Rolls. 

"  Your  boute-feu  (bonfire)  must  be  excellent 
of  its  kind.  Poet  Settle  presided  at  the  last 
great  thing  of  the  kind  in  London,  when  the 
pope  waa  burnt  in  form.  Do  you  provide 
any  verses  on  this  occasion  ?  Your  fear  for 
Hartley's  intellectuals  is  just  and  rational. 
Could  not  the  Chancellor  be  petitioned  to 
remove  him  ?  His  lordship  took  Mr.  Betty 
from  under  the  paternal  wing.  I  think  at 
least  he  should  go  through  a  coui'se  of 
matter-of-fact  with  some  sober  man  after 
the  mysteries.  Could  not  he  spend  a  week 
at  Poole's  before  he  goes  back  to  Oxford  ? 
Tobin  is  dead.  But  there  is  a  man  in  my 
office,  a  Mr.  H.,  who  proses  it  away  from 
morning  to  night,  and  never  gets  beyond 
corporal  and  material  verities.  He'd  get 
these  crack -brain  metaphysics  out  of  the 
young  gentleman's  head  as  soon  as  any  one 
I  know.  When  I  can't  sleep  o' nights,  I 
imagine  a  dialogue  with  Mr.  H.,  upon  any 
given  subject,  and  go  prosing  on  in  fancy 
with  him,  till  I  cither  laugh  or  fall  asleep. 
I  have  literally  found  it  answer.  I  am  going 
to  stand  godfather ;  I  don't  like  the  business ; 
I  cannot  muster  up  decorum  for  these  occar 
sions ;  I  shall  certainly  disgrace  the  font.  I 
was  at  Hazlitt's  marriage,  and  had  like  to 
have  been  turned  out  several  times  during 
the  ceremony.  Any  thing  awful  makes  me 
laugh.  I  misbehaved  once  at  a  funeraL  Yet 
I  can  read  about  these  ceremonies  with  pious 
and  proper  feelings.  The  realities  of  life 
only  seem  the  mockeries.  I  fear  I  must  get 
cured  along  with  Hartley,  if  not  too  invete- 
rate. Don't  you  think  Louis  the  Desirable 
is  in  a  sort  of  quandary  ? 

"  Afler  all,  Bonaparte  is  a  fine  fellow,  as 
my  barber  says,  and  I  should  not  mind 
standing  bareheaded  at  his  table  to  do  him 
sei^ce  in  his  full.  They  should  have  given 
him  Hampton  Court  or  Kensington,  with  a 
tether  extending  forty  miles  round  London. 
Qu.  "Would  not  the  people  have  ejected  the 
Brunswicks  some  day  in  his  lavour  ?  Well, 
we  shall  see.  C.  Lamb." 


The  following  was  addressed  to  Southey  m 
acknowledgment  of  his  "  Roderick,"  the  most 
sustained  and  noble  of  his  poems. 


TO  MR.  SOUTHBT. 

"Dear  Southey,— I  have  received  fron 
Longman  a  copy  of  'Roderick,'  wHh  tk 
author's    compUmente,   for  which  I  mwk 
thank  you.    I  don't  know  where  I  ahaU  pnt 
all  the  noble  presents  I  have  lately  zwAni 
in  that  way  ;  the  '  Excursion,'  Wordfwofth^ 
two  last  vols.,  and  now  '  Roderick,'  haveooM 
pouring  in  upon  me  like  some  irmptiaii  tntt 
Helicon.    The  story  of  the  brave  Haeobei 
was  already,  you  may  be  sure,  fiunilitf  toM 
in  all  its  parts.    I  have,  since  the  raodptflf 
your  present,  read  it  quite  throa|^  agu^ 
and  with  no  diminished  xtleaeare.    I  doi^ 
know  whether  I  ought  to  say  that  it  bai 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  any  of  yow 
long  poems.     '  Kehama '  is  doubtleas  wan 
powei*ful,  but  I  don't  feel  that  firm  footSag 
in  it  that  I  do  in  '  Roderick ;'  my  imaginatwi 
goes  sinking  and   floundering  in  the  tut 
spaces  of  unopened-before  systems  and  fiuUi; 
I  am  put  out  of  the  pale  of  my  old  sympathisi; 
my  moral  sense  is  almost  outra^ ;  I  eia^ 
believe,  or,  with  horror  am  made  to  believs 
such  desperate  chances  against  omnipotoM^ 
such  disturbances  of  fiuth  to  the  centre ;  thi 
more  potent   the  more    painful   the  flpA 
Jove,  and  his  brotherhood  of  goda,  tottsrilg 
with  the  giant  assailings,  I  can  bMT,  ferthi 
soul's  hopes  are  not  struck  at  in  audi  oi*- 
tests ;  but  your  Oriental  almightiea  are  toe 
much  types  of  the  intangible  prototype  to  be 
meddled  with  without  shuddering.  One  new 
connects  what  are  called  the  attribatea  tridt 
Jupiter.    I  mention  only  what  diminiaheiiBy 
delight  at  the  wonder-workings  of '  Kdiami* 
not  what  impeaches  its  power,  which  I  ooft* 
fcss  with  trembling;   but  'Roderick'  if  • 
comfortable  poem.     It  reminds  me  <tf  tike 
delight  I  took  in  the  first  reading  of  the 
'Joan  of  Arc'     It  is  matorer  and  bettor 
than  that,  though  not.  better  to  me  now  thaa 
that  was  then.  It  suits  me  better  than  Madoa 
I  am  at  home  in  Spain  and  Christendom.   I 
have  a  timid  imagination,  I  am  afiraid.    I  do 
not  willingly  admit  of  strange  beliefs,  or  untr 
of-the-way  creeds  or  places.     I  never  xead 
books  of  travels,  at  least  not  further  than 
Paris,  or  Rome.    I  can  just  endure  Moov^ 
because  of  their  connection   as  foea  with 
Christians ;  but  Abyssinians,  Ethiopa,  Eaqpo^ 
maux,  Dervises,  and  all  that  tribe^  I  hate. 
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I  fear  them  in  some  manner.  A 
:&n  turban  on  the  stage,  though 
[g  some  well  known  £Eice  (Mr.  Cook 
kiaddox,  whom  I  see  another  day 
ristian  and  English  waiters,  inn- 
dec.))  does  not  give  me  pleasure 
L  I  am  a  Christian,  Englishman, 
-,  Templar.  Qod  help  me  when  I 
Kit  off  these  snug  relations,  and  to 
>ad  into  the  world  to  come  !  I 
ike  the  crow  on  the  sand,  as  Words- 
is  it ;  but  I  won*t  think  on  it ;  no ' 
)pe  yet. 

>art8  I  have  been  most  pleased  with, 
first  and  second  readings,  perhaps, 
Qda*s  palliation  of  Boderick*8  crime, 

to  him  in  his  disguise — the  retreat 
alayos  family  first  discovered, — ^his 
de  king — '  For  acclamation  one  form 
re,  more  solemn  for  the  breach  of  old 
es*  Roderick's  vow  is  extremely 
his  blessing  on  the  vow  of  Alphouso : 


irardB  the  troop  he  spread  his  arms, 
if  the  expanded  soul  diffused  itself, 
d  carried  to  all  spiriU  vUh  the  act 
affluent  inspiration.' 


•uck  me  forcibly  that  the  feeling  of 
t  lines  might  have  been  suggested  to 
the  Cartoon  of  Paul  at  Athens, 
t  is  that  a  better  motto  or  guide  to 
Dus  attitude  can  no  where  be  found, 
iopt  it  as  explanatory  of  that  violent, 
dfied  motion.    I  must  read  again 

*  Julian.*  I  have  not  read  it  some 
[link  he  must  have  failed  in  Koderick, 
lember  nothing  of  him,  nor  of  any 
character  as  a  character — only  fine 
passages.  I  remember  thinking 
tad  chosen  a  point  of  time  after  the 
i  it  were,  for  Koderick  survives  to 
but  my  memory  is  weak,  and  I  will 
g  a  fine  poem  by  trusting  to  it.  The 
your  poem  I  have  not  read  again ; 
U  be  a  take-downable  book  on  my 
I  they  will  serve  sometimes  at  break- 
imes  too  light  for  the  text  to  be  duly 
:ed.  Though  some  of  'em,  one  of  the 
penance,  is  serious  enough,  now  I 
i*t.  Of  Coleridge  I  hear  nothing, 
Q  If  organs.  I  hope  to  have  him  like 
iarmg  star,  standing  up  before  me 
le  when  least  expected  in  London,  as 

the  case  whylear. 


'^I  am  doitiff  nothing  (as  the  phrase  is) 
but  reading  presents,  and  walk  away  what 
of  the  day-hours  I  can  get  from  hard  occu- 
pation. Pray  accept  once  more  my  hearty 
thanks,  and  expression  of  pleasure  for  your 
remembrance  of  me.  My  sister  desires  her 
kind  respects  to  Mrs.  S.  and  to  all  at  Keswick. 
"  Yours  truly,  C.  Laicb." 

"  The  next  present  I  look  for  is  the  *  White 
Doe.*  Have  you  seen  Mat.  Betham's  '  Lay 
of  Marie  V  I  think  it  very  delicately  pretty 
aa  to  sentiment,  &o." 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter, 
addressed  shortly  afterwards, 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

"  Since  I  saw  you  I  have  had  a  treat  in 
the  reading  way,  which  comes  not  every  day ; 
the  Latin  poems  of  Vincent  Bourne,  which 
were  quite  new  to  me.  What  a  heart  that 
man  had,,  all  laid  out  upon  town  scenes,  a 
proper  counterpart  to  some  people's  extravar 
gances. — ^Why  I  mention  him  is,  that  your 
*  Power  of  Music  *  reminded  me  of  his  poem 
of  the  ballad-singer  in  the  Seven  Dials.  Do 
you  remember  his  epigram  on  the  old  woman 
who  taught  Newton  the  A,  £,  C,  which,  after 
all,  he  says,  he  hesitates  not  to  call  Newton's 
Principia  f 

'*  I  was  lately  fatiguing  myself  with  going 
over  a  volume  of  fine  words  by ,  excel- 
lent words ;  and  if  the  heart  could  live  by 
words  alone,  it  could  desire  no  better  regale ; 
but  what  an  aching  vacuum  of  matter !  I 
don't  stick  at  the  madness  of  it,  for  that  is 
only  a  consequence  of  shutting  his  eyes, 
and  thinking  he  is  in  the  age  of  the  old 
Elizabeth  poets.  Trom  thence  I  turned  to 
V.  Bourne;  what  a  sweet,  unpretending, 
pretty-manner'd,  matterful  creature !  sucking 
from  every  flower,  making  a  flower  of  every- 
thing. His  diction  all  Latin,  and  his  thoughts 
all  English.  Bless  him  !  Latin  wasn't  good 
enough  for  him.  Why  wasn't  he  content 
with  the  language  which  Gay  and  Prior 
wrote  in  1" 

The  associations  of  Christmas  increased 
the  fervour  of  Lamb's  wishes  for  Mauning*s 
return,  whioh  he  now  really  hoped  for.  On 
Christmas-day  he  addressed  a  letter  to  him 
at  Canton,  and  the  next  day  another  to  meet 
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him  ludf-way  home,  at  St.  Helena,  &c. 
There  seems  the  distance  of  half  a  globe 
between  these  letters.  The  first,  in  which 
Lamb  pictures  their  dearest  common  firiends 
as  in  a  melancholy  future,  and  makes  it 
present — lying-like  dismal  truths — ^yet  with 
a  relieving  consciousness  of  a  power  to  dispel 
the  sad  enchantments  he  has  woven,  has 
perhaps  more  of  what  was  peculiar  in  LamVs 
cast  of  thought,  than  anything  of  the  same 
length  which  he  has  left  us. 

TO    MR.  MANNING. 

"Dec.  25th,  1815. 
"Dear  old  friend  and  absentee, — ^This  is 
Christmas- day  1815  with  us;  what  it  may 
be  with  you  I  don*t  know,  the  12th  of  Jime 
next  year  perhaps  ;  and  if  it  should  be  the 
consecrated  season  with  you,  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  keep  it.  You  have  no  turkeys  ;  you 
would  not  desecrate  the  festival  by  offering 
up  a  withered  Chinese  bantam,  instead  of 
the  savouiy  grand  Norfolcian  holocaust,  that 
smokes  all  around  my  nostrils  at  this  moment, 
firom  a  thousand  fire-sides.  Then  what 
puddings  have  you?  Where  will  you  get 
holly  to  stick  in  your  churches,  or  churches 
to  stick  your  dried  tea-leaves  (that  must  be 
the  substitute)  in  ?  What  memorials  you 
can  have  of  the  holy  time,  I  see  not.  A 
chopped  missionary  or  two  may  keep  up  the 
thin  idea  of  Lent  and  the  wilderness  ;  but 
what  standing  evidence  have  you  of  the 
Nativity  'i — 'tis  our  rosy-cheeked,  homestalled 
divines,  whose  faces  shine  to  the  tune  of 
unto  us  a  child  waji  bom  ;  faces  fragrant 
with  the  mince-pies  of  half  a  century,  that 
alone  can  authenticate  the  cheerful  mystery 
— I  feel,  I  feel  my  bowels  refreshed  with 
the  holy  tide — ^my  zeal  is  great  against  the 
unedified  heathen.  Down  with  the  Pagodas 
—down  with  the  idols — Ching-chong-fo — 
and  his  foolish  priesthood  !  Come  out  of 
Babylon,  O  my  fHend  !  for  her  time  is  come, 
and  the  child  that  is  native,  and  the  Proselyte 
of  her  gates,  shall  kindle  and  smoke  together ! 
And  in  sober  sense  what  makes  you  so  long 
from  among  us,  Manuing?  You  must  not 
expect  to  see  the  same  England  again  which 
you  left. 

"Empires  have  been  overturned,  crowns 
trodden  into  dust,  the  face  of  the  western ! 
world  quite  changed  :  your  friends  have  all  I 
got   old — those  you  left  blooming — myself 


!  (who  am  one  of  the  few  that  remember  yoa) 
those  golden  hairs  which  you  recollect  my 
taking  a  pride  in,  turned  to  silvery  and  grqr. 
Mary  has  been  dead  and  buried  many  yean 
— she  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  nlk  gown 
'  you  sent  her.    Rickman,  that  you  remeoiber 
active  and  strong,  now  walks  out  supported 
by  a  servant-maid   and  a  stick.     Mutin 
Bumey  is  a  very  old  man.    The  other  dsf 
an  aged  woman  knocked  at  my  door,  and 
pretended  to  my  acquaintance ;  it  was  kn§ 
before  I  had  the  most  distant  cognition  i 
her ;  but  at  last  together  we  made  her  out 
to  be  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  TopluuB, 
formerly  Mrs.  Morton,  who  liad  been  Kn. 
Beynolds,  formerly  Mrs.  Kenney,  whose  fint 
husband  was  Holcroft,  the  dramatic  writor 
of  the  last  century.    St.  Paulas  church  ii  i 
heap  of  ruins  ;  the  Monument  isn't  half  » 
high  as  you  knew  it^  divers  parts  beqg 
successively  taken  down  which  the  TKnfft 
of  time  had  rendered  dangerous ;  the  hoiw 
at  Charing   Cross  is   gone,  no  one  knovi 
whither, — and  all  this  has  taken  place  while 
you  have  been  settling  whether  Ho-hing-toog 

should  be  spelt  with  a ,  or  a ,   For 

aught  I  see  you  had  almost  as  well  remim 
where  you  are,  and  not  come  like  a  Stndd- 
bi-ug  into  a  world  where  few  were  bon 
when  you  went  away.  Scarce  here  and 
there  one  will  be  able  to  make  out  your 
face  ;  all  your  opinions  will  be  out  of  date, 
your  jokes  obsolete,  your  puns  rejected  with 
fastidiousness  as  wit  of  the  last  age.  Your 
way  of  mathematics  has  already  given  way 
to  a  new  method,  which  after  all  is  I  believe 
the  old  doctrine  of  Maclaurin,  new-vamped 
up  with  what  he  borrowed  of  the  negative 
quantity  of  fluxions  from  Euler. 

"  Poor  Godwin !  I  was  passing  his  tomb 
the  other  day  in  Cripplegate  churchyard. 
There  are  some  verses  upon  it  writtcai  by 

Miss y  which  if  I  thought  good  enough  I 

would  send  you.  He  waa  one  of  those  who 
would  have  hailed  your  return,  not  iriih. 
boisterous  shouts  and  clamours,  but  with  the 
complacent  gratulations  of  a  philosopher 
anxious  to  promote  knowledge  as  leading  to 
happiness — but  his  systems  and  his  theories 
are  ten  feet  deep  in  Crippdegate  mould. 
Coleridge  is  just  dead,  having  lived  just  long 
enough  to  close  tlie  eyes  of  Wordsworth, 
who  paid  the  debt  to  nature  but  a  week  or 
two  before — ^poor  Col.,  but  two  days  before 
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M  died,  he  wrote  to  a  bookseller  x>roposiDg 
in  epic  poem  on  the  'Wanderings  of  Cain/ 
in  tweuty-fonr  books.  It  is  said  he  has 
left  behind  him  more  than  forty  thousand 
treatises  in  criticism,  metaphysics,  and  divi- 
mty,  but  few  of  them  in  a  state  of  comple- 
tion. They  are  now  destined,  perhaps,  to 
wrap  up  spices.  You  see  what  mutations  the 
boBf  hand  of  Time  has  produced,  while  you 
b&Te  consumed  in  foolish  voluntary  exile  that 
time  which  might  have  gladdened  your 
friends — benefited  your  country;  but  re- 
pioiches  are  useless.  Gather  up  the  wretched 
reBqnes,  my  friend,  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
wme  to  your  old  home.  I  will  rub  my  eyes 
ind  tiy  to  recogmse  you.  We  will  shake 
lithered  hands  together,  and  talk  of  old 
tiungs— of  St.  Mary^s  church  and  the  barber*s 
oi^te,  where  the  young  students  in 
mathematics  used  to  assemble.  Poor  Crips, 
tliat  kept  it  afterwards,  set  up  a  fruiterer^s 
ihop  in  Trumpington-street,  and  for  aught  I 
ksow  resides  there  still,  for  I  saw  the  name 
up  m  the  last  journey  I  took  there  with  my 
oiter  just  before  she  died.  I  suppose  you 
beard  that  I  had  left  the  India  House,  and 
gone  into  the  Fishmongers*  Almshouses  over 
the  bridge.  I  have  a  little  cabin  there, 
■nail  and  homely,  but  you  shall  be  welcome 
to  it  Ton  like  oysters,  and  to  open  them 
joonelf ;  FU  get  you  some  if  you  come  in 
ojfiter  time.  Marshall,  6odwin*s  old  friend, 
sitill  alive,  and  talks  of  the  faces  you  used 
to  make. 
*Oome as  soon  as  you  can.  C. Lamb." 

Here  is  the  next  day^s   reverse  of  the 
piefcare. 

TO  MB.  HANV INO. 

"Dee.  S6th,  1815. 
"Bear Manning,— Following  your  brother's 
Oample,  I  have  just  ventured  one  letter  to 
Ckntra,  and  am  now  hazarding  another  (not 
exactly  a  duplicate)  to  St.  Helena.  The  first 
via  full  of  unprobable  romantic  fictions, 
fitting  the  remoteness  of  the  mission  it  goes 
open;  in  the  present  I  mean  to  confine 
Bjielf  nearer  to  truth  as  you  come  nearer 
iMme.  A  correspondence  with  the  utter- 
VK)it  parts  of  the  earth  necessarily  involves 
>&  it  some  heat  of  &ncy,  it  sets  the  brain 
agoing,  but  I  can  think  on  the  half-way 
l^Mtte  tranquiUy.  Your  friends  then  are  not 
iQ  dead  or  grown  forgetful  of  you  through 


old  age,  as  that  lying  letter  asserted,  antici- 
pating rather  what  must  happen  if  you  kept 
tarrying  on  for  ever  on  the  skirts  of  creation, 
as  there  seemed  a  danger  of  your  doing — ^but 
they  are  all  tolerably  well  and  in  full  and 
perfect  comprehension  of  what  is  meant  by 
Manning's  coming  home  again.    Mrs. 


never  lets  her  tongue  run  riot  more  than  in 
remembrances  of  you.  Fanny  expends  her- 
self in  phrases  that  can  only  be  justified  by 
her  romantic  nature.  Mary  reserves  a  por- 
tion of  your  silk,  not  to  be  buried  in  (as  the 
false  nuncio  asserts),  but  to  make  up  spick 
and  span  into  a  bran-new  gown  to  wear  when 
you  come.  I  am  the  same  as  when  you 
knew  me,  almost  to  a  surfeiting  identity. 
This  very  night  I  am  going  to  leave  of 
tobacco/  Surely  there  must  be  some  other 
world  in  which  this  unconquerable  purpose 
shall  be  realised.  The  soul  hath  not  her 
generous  aspirings  implanted  in  her  in  vain. 
One  that  you  knew,  and  I  think  the  only  one 
of  those  friends  we  knew  much  of  in  conmion, 
has  died  in  earnest.  Poor  Priscilla !  Her 
brother  Bobert  is  also  dead,  and  several  of 
the  grown  up  brothers  and  sisters,  in  the 
compass  of  a  very  few  years.  Death  has  not 
otherwise  meddled  much  in  families  that  I 
know.  Not  but  he  has  his  horrid  eye  upon 
us,  and  is  whetting  his  infernal  feathered 
dart  every  instant,  as  you  see  him  truly 
pictured  in  that  impressive  moral  picture, 
'The  good  man  at  the  hour  of  death.*  I 
have  in  trust  to  put  in  the  post  four  letters 
from  Diss,  and  one  £rom  Lynn,  to  St.  Helena, 
which  I  hope  will  accompany  this  safe,  and 
one  from  Lynn,  and  the  one  before  spoken  of 
from  me,  to  Canton.  But  we  all  hope  that 
these  letters  may  be  waste  paper.  I  don't 
know  why  I  have  forborne  writing  so  long. 
But  it  is  such  a  forlorn  hope  to  send  a  scrap 
of  paper  straggling  over  wide  oceans.  And 
yet  I  know  when  you  come  home,  I  shall 
have  you  sitting  before  me  at  our  fire-side  just 
as  if  you  had  never  been  away.  In  such  an 
instant  does  the  return  of  a  person  dissipate 
all  the  weight  of  imaginary  perplexity  from 
distance  of  time  and  space!  I'll  promise 
you  good  oysters.  Cory  is  dead  that  kept 
the  shop  opposite  St.  Dunstan's,  but  the 
tougher  materials  of  the  shop  survive  the 
perishing  frame  of  its  keeper.  Oysters  con- 
tinue to  flourisli  there  under  as  good  auspices. 
Poor  Cory !     But  if  you  will  absent  yourself 
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twenty  jears  together,  you  most  not  expect 
numerically  the  same  population  to  congratu- 
late your  return  which  wetted  the  sea- 
beach  with  their  tears  when  you  went  away. 
Have  you  recovered  the  breathless  stone- 
staring  astonishment  into  which  you  must 
have  been  thrown  upon  learning  at  I^ti fling 
that  an  Emperor  of  France  was  living  in 
St.  Helena  ?  What  an  event  in  the  solitude 
of  the  seas !  like  finding  a  fishes  bone  at  the 
top  of  Flinlimmon;  but  these  things  are 
nothing  in  our  western  world  Novelties 
cease  to  affect.  Come  and  try  what  your 
presence  can. 

"  God  bless  you. — ^Your  old  fiiend, 

"CLamb.*' 

The  years  which  Lamb  passed  in  his 
chambers  in  Inner  Temple  Lane  were,  per- 
haps, the  happiest  of  his  life.  His  salary  was 
considerably  augmented,  his  fame  as  an 
author  was  rapidly  extending;  he  resided 
near  the  spot  which  he  best  loved ;  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  motley  group  of  attached 
friends,  some  of  them  men  of  rarest  parts, 
and  all  strongly  attached  to  him  and  to  his 
sister.  Here  the  glory  of  his  "Wednesday 
nights  shone  forth  in  its  greatest  lustre.  If 
you  did  not  meet  there  the  favourites  of 
fortxme;  authors  whose  works  bore  the 
highest  price  in  Paternoster  Kow,  and  who 
glittered  in  the  circles  of  fashion  ;  you  might 
find  those  who  had  thought  most  deeply ; 
felt  most  keeuly ;  and  were  destined  to  pro- 
duce the  most  lasting  influences  on  the  lite- 
rature and  manners  of  the  age.  There 
HazUtt,  sometimes  kindling  into  fierce  pas- 
sion at  any  mention  of  the  great  reverses  of 
his  i(iol  Napoleon,  at  other  times  bashfully 
enunciated  the  finest  criticism  on  art;  or 
dwelt  with  genial  iteration  on  a  passage  in 
Chaucer;  or,  fresh  from  the  theatre,  ex- 
patiated on  some  new  instance  of  energy  in 
Kean,  or  reluctantly  conceded  a  greatness  to 
Kemble;  or  detected  some 'popular  fallacy 
with  the  fairest  and  the  subtlest  reasoning. 
There  Godwin,  as  he  played  his  quiet  rubber, 
or  benignantly  joined  in  the  gossip  of  the 
day,  sat  a»  object  of  curiosity  and  wonder  to 
the  stranger,  who  had  been  at  one  time 
shocked  or  charmed  with  his  high  specula- 
tion, and  at  another  awe-struck  by  the  force 
and  graphic  power  of  his  novels.  There 
Coleridge  sometimes,  though  rarely,  took  his 


seat ;  and  then  the  genial  hubbub  of  voices 
was  still;  critics,  philosophers,  and  poets, 
were   contented   to  listen;   and   toil-woni 
lawyers,  clerks  from  the  India  House^  and 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  grew  ro- 
mantic while  he  spoke.    Lamb  used  to  say 
that  he  was  inferior  then  tp  what  he  had 
been  in  his  youth ;  but  I  can  scarcely  believe 
it;  at  least  there  is  nothing  in  his  earif 
writing  which  gives  any  idea  of  the  richneai 
of  his  mind  so  lavishly  poured  out  at  this 
time  in  his  happiest  moods.    Although  ha 
looked  much  older  than  he  was,  his  liair 
being  silvered  all  over,  and  his  person  tending 
to  corpulency,  there  was  about  him  no  trace 
of  bodily  sickness  or  mental  decay,  but  rather 
an  air  of  voluptuous  repose.    His  benignity 
of  manner  placed  his  auditors  entirely  at 
their  ease ;  and  inclined  them  to  listen  de- 
lighted to  the  sweet,  low  tone  in  which  he 
began  to  discourse  on  some   high  theme. 
Whether  he  had  won  for  his  greedy  ligtener 
only  some  raw  lad,  or  charmed  a  circle  of 
beauty,  rank,  and  wit,  who  hung  breathless 
on  his  words,  he  talked  with  equal  eloqoenoe  ; 
for  his  subject,  not  his  audience,  inspiied 
him.    At  first  Ins  tones  were  conversational ; 
he  seemed  to  dally  with  the  shadows  of  the 
subject  and  with  fantastic  images  which  bor- 
dered it;  but  gradually  the  thought  grev 
deeper,  and  the  voice  deepened  with  the 
thought;   the   stream   gathering    strengtli, 
seemed  to  bear  along  with  it  all  things  whidi 
opposed  its  progress,  and  blejided  them  with 
its  current;   and  stretching   away  amoDg 
regions  tinted  with  ethereal  colours,  was  lost 
at  airy  distance  in  the  horizon  of  fancy.   Bk 
hearers  were  unable  to  grasp  his  theories 
which  were  indeed  too  vast  to  be  at}i|^^ 
in  the  longest  conversation ;  but  they  pe^ 
ceived  noble  images,  generous  suggestioDi^ 
affecting  pictures  of  virtue,  which  enridied 
their  minds  and  nurtured  their  best  affec- 
tions.   Coleridge  was  sometimes  induced  to 
recite  portions  of  "  Christabel,"    then  en- 
shrined in  manuscript  from  eyes  profioM^ 
and  gave  a  bewitching  effect  to  its  wizard 
lines.    But  more  peculiar  in  its  beauty  thaa 
this,  was  his  recitation  of  Kubla  Khan.    Ai 
he  repeated  the  passage — 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw  : 

It  was  on  Abyssinian  maid. 
And  on  her  dulcimer  the  playadt 
Singing  of  Mont  Abora  1 
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!u8  Toice  seemed  to  mount,  and  melt  into  air, 
18  the  images  grew  more  visionary,  and  the 
nggested  associations  more  remote.  He 
inudly  met  opposition  by  conceding  the  point 
k)  the  objector,  and  then  went  on  with  his 
bigh  argament  as  if  it  had  never  been  raised  : 
th(u  satisfying  his  antagonist,  himself,  and 
lU  who  heard  him ;  none  of  whom  de- 
Bred  to  hear  his  discourse  frittered  into 
points,  or  displaced  by  the  near  encounter 
sren  of  the  moat  brilliant  wits.  The  first 
time  I  met  him,  which  was  on  one  of  those 
tfednesday  evenings,  we  quitted  the  party 
together  between  one  and  two  in  the  morn- 
ing; Coleridge  took  my  arm  and  led  me 
nothing  loath,  at  a  very  gentle  pace,  to  his 
lodgings,  at  the  Gloucester  Coffee-house, 
pouring  into  my  ear  the  whole  way  an 
ugomentby  which  he  sought  to  reconcile 
he  doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Free-will, 
raiding  on  through  a  golden  maze  of  ex- 
{oiaite  illustration;  but  finding  no  end, 
xoept  with  the  termination  of  that  (to  me) 
oehanted  walk.  He  was  only  then  on  the 
beehold  of  the  Temple  of  Truth,  into  which 
lis  genius  darted  its  quivering  and  uncertain 
vj%  bat  which  he  promised  shortly  to  light 
p  vith  unbroken  lustre.  ^'  I  imderstood  a 
Wktj  in  the  words,  but  not  the  words ; " 

"  And  when  the  stream  of  Bound, 
WlddL  OTerflowed  the  sonl,  had  passed  away, 
A  eonsdoosness  sarriTed  that  it  had  left, 
Deposited  apon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  gentle  thoughts, 
Which  eaimot  die,  and  will  not  he  destroyed." 

len  of  "great  mark  and  likelihood" — 
ttended  those  delightful  suppers,  where  the 
fcmost  freedom  prevailed — including  politi- 
iiDS  of  every  grade,  from  Godwin  up  to  the 
teor  of  the  «  New  "Kmes." 
Hszlitt  has  alluded  con  amore  to  these 
leetings  in  his  Essay  ^  On  the  Conversation 
f  Authors,"  and  has  reported  one  of  the 
lost  remarkable  discussions  which  graced 
beminhis  Essay  ''On  Persons  one  would 
nah  to  have  seen,"  published  by  his  son, 
1  the  two  volumes  of  his  remains,  which 
^  so  affectionate  a  care  he  has  given  to  the 
rorld.  In  this  was  a  fine  touch  of  Lamb's 
ions  feeling,  breaking  through  his  £Euicies 
od  his  humours,  which  Hazlitt  has  recorded, 
ttt  which  cannot  be  duly  appreciated, 
xc^  by  those  who  can  recall  to  memory 
be  suffused  eye  and  quivering  lip  with  which 


he  stammered  out  a  reference  to  the  name 
which  he  would  not  utter.  "  There  is  only 
one  other  person  I  can  ever  think  of  after 
this,"  said  he.  "  If  Shakspeare  was  to  come 
into  the  room,  we  should  all  rise  to  meet 
him  ;  but  if  ThcU  Person  were  to  come  into 
it,  we  should  all  fall  down  and  kiss  the  hem 
of  his  garment." 

Among  the  frequent  guests  in  Inner-Temple 
Lane  was  Mr.  Ayrton,  the  director  of  the 
music  at  the  Italian  Opera.  To  him  Lamb 
addressed  the  following  rhymed  epistle  on 
17th  May,  1817. 

TO  WILLIAM  AYRTON,  ESQ. 

My  dear  friend, 
Before  I  end. 
Hare  you  any 
More  orders  for  Don  Gioranni, 
To  give 
Him  that  doth  live 
Tour  faithitil  Zany  ! 

Without  raillery, 
I  mean  Gallery 
Ones: 
For  I  am  a  person  that  shuns 
All  ostentation. 
And  being  at  the  top  of  the  fashion*, 
And  seldom  go  to  operas 
But  in  Jormd  pauperu  ! 

I  go  to  the  play 
In  a  very  economical  sort  of  a  way. 
Rather  to  see 
Than  be  seen ; 
Though  I'm  no  ill  sight 
Neither, 
By  candlelight 
And  in  some  kinds  of  weather. 
Tou  might  pit  me 

For  height 
Against  Kcan ; 
But  in  a  grand  tragic  scene 
I'm  nothing : 
It  would  create  a  kind  of  loathing 
To  see  me  act  Hamlet ; 
Thcre'd  be  many  a  damn  let 

Fly 
At  my  presumption. 

If  I  should  try, 
Being  a  fellow  of  no  gumption. 

By  the  way,  tell  me  candidly  how  you  relish 
This,  which  they  caU 
The  lapidary  style  t 

Opinions  vary. 
The  late  Mr.  Mellish 
Could  never  abide  it ; 

He  thought  it  vile. 

And  ooxcombical. 
My  friend  the  poet  laureate 
Who  is  a  great  lawyer  at 

Anything  comical. 

Was  the  first  who  tried  it ; 

But  Mellish  could  never  abide  it ; 

But  it  signifies  very  little  what  Mellish  said. 

Because  he  i»  dead. 
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For  who  can  oonftite 
A  body  that's  mute  T 
Or  who  trould  fight 
With  a  senselese  sprite  T 

Or  think  of  troubling 
An  impenetrable  old  goblin, 
That's  dead  and  gone, 
And  stiff  as  stone, 
To  oonrince  him  with  arguments  pro  and  con. 
As  if  some  live  logician. 
Bred  up  at  Merton, 
Or  Mr.  Hazlitt,  the  metaphTsician, — 
Hey,  Mr.  Ayrton  I 
With  all  your  rare  tone.* 

For  teU  me  how  should  an  apparition 
list  to  your  call. 
Though  you  talk*d  for  ever, 

Ever  so  cleyer : 
When  his  ear  itself, 
By  which  he  must  hear,  or  not  hear  at  all. 
Is  laid  on  the  shelf! 
Or  put  the  case 
(For  more  grace), 
It  were  a  female  spectre — 
How  could  you  expect  her 
To  take  much  gust 
In  long  speeches. 
With  her  tongue  as  dry  as  dust. 
In  a  sandy  place. 
Where  no  peaches, 
Nor  lemons,  nor  limes,  nor  oranges  hang. 
To  drop  on  the  drought  of  an  arid  harangue. 
Or  quench. 
With  their  sweet  drench. 
The  fiery  pangs  which  tibe  worms  inflict. 
With  their  endless  nibblings. 
Like  quibblings, 
Which  the  corpse  may  dislike,  but  ran  ne'er  contradict — 
Hey,  Mr.  Ayrton  ? 
With  all  your  rare  tone. 

lam, 

C.  LAMB. 

One  of  Lamb^s  most  intimate  friends  and 
warmest  admirers,  Barron  Field,  disappeared 
from  the  circle  on  being  appointed  to  a 
judicial  situation  in  New  South  Wales.  In 
the  following  letter  to  him,  Lamb  renewed 
the  feeling  with  which  he  had  addressed 
Manning  at  the  distance  of  a  hemisphere. 

TO   MR.  FIELD. 

"Aug.  Slst,  1817. 

"My  dear  Barron, — ^The  bearer  of  this 
letter  so  far  across  the  seas  is  Mr. 
Lawrey,  who  comes  out  to  you  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  whom  I  have  been  strongly 
importuned  to  recommend  to  you  as  a  most 
worthy  creature  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  a  very  old, 
honest  friend  of  mine;    of  whom,  if   my 

*  From  this  it  may  at  first  appear,  that  the  author 
meant  to  ascribe  Tocal  talents  to  his  fHend,  the  Director 
of  the  Italian  Opera ;  but  it  is  merely  a  "  line  for 
rhyme."  For,  though  the  public  were  indebted  to 
Iftr.  A.  for  many  fine  foreign  singers,  we  beliere  that  he 
nerer  claimed  to  be  himself  a  singer. 


memory  does  not  deceive  me^  you  hav 
some  knowledge  heretofore  as  editor  of 
Statesman,'  a  man  of  talent,  and  pat 
If  you  can  show  him  any  facilitiee  i 
arduous  undertaking,  you  will  obli( 
much.  WeU,  and  how  does  the  la 
thieves  use  you  ?  and  how  do  you  paft 
time,  in  your  extrarjudicial  intervals  ?  < 
about  the  streets  with  a  lantern, 
Diogenes,  looking  for  an  honest  man  f 
may  look  long  enough,  I  £mcy.  Do  gi^ 
some  notion  of  the  manners  of  the  in] 
ants  where  you  are.  They  don't  thiei 
day  long  do  they?  No  human  pro 
could  stand  such  continuous  battery, 
what  do  they  do  when  they  ant  stealiA 

**  Have  you  got  a  theatre  ?  What  ] 
are  performed  ?  Shakspeare^s,  I  sup 
not  so  much  for  the  poetry,  as  for  his  h 
once  been  in  danger  of  leaving  his  co 
on  account  of  certain  '  small  deer.' 

''  Have  you  poets  among  you  )  C 
plagiarists,  I  fimcy,  if  you  have  an; 
would  not  trust  an  idea,  or  a  pocket-hai: 
chief  of  mine,  among  'euL  You  are  a 
competent  to  answer  Lord  Bac(Ni's  pre 
whether  a  nation  of  atheists  can  s 
together.    You  are  practically  in  one : 

*  So  thievish  'tis,  that  the  eighth  commandment 
Scarce  seemeth  there  to  be«' 

Our  old  honest  world  goes  on  with 
perceptible  variation.  Of  course  you 
heard  of  poor  Mitchell^s  death,  and 
G.  Dyer  is  one  of  Lord  Stanhope's  residi 
I  am  afraid  he  has  not  touched  much  < 
residue  yet.  He  is  positively  as  le 
Cassius.  Barnes  is  going  to  Demera: 
Essequibo,  I  am  not  quite   certain  ^ 

A is  turned  actor.      He  came  o 

genteel  comedy  at  Cheltenham  this  a 
and  has  hopes  of  a  London  engagemen' 
"  For  my  own  history,  I  am  just  i 
same  spot,  doing  the  same  thing,  (vid 
little  or  nothing,)  as  when  you  left  me  ; 
I  have  positive  hopes  that  I  shall  be  a 
conquer  that  inveterate  habit  of  sm 
which  you  may  remember  I  indulged 
think  of  making  a  beginning  this  ev 
viz.,  Sunday,  3l8t  Aug.,  1817,  not  Wedn< 
2nd  Feb.,  1818,  as  it  will  be  perhaps  whc 
read  this  for  the  first  time.  There  i 
difficulty  of  writing  from  one  end  c 
globe  (hemispheres  I  call  'em)  to  anc 
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Wh J,  half  the  traths  I  have  sent  you  in  this 
letter  will  become  lies  before  they  reach  you, 
ind  some  of  the  lies  (which  I  have  mixed 
for  Tsriety^s  sake,  and  to  exercise  your 
judgment  in  the  finding  of  them  out)  may 
be  tamed  into  sad  realities  before  you  shall 
be  called  upon  to  detect  them.  Such  are  the 
defects  of  going  by  different  chronologies. 
Tour  now  is  not  my  now  ;  and  again,  your 
then »  not  my  then  ;  but  my  now  may  be 
Tonr  then,  and  yice  versa.  Whose  head  is 
ttmpetent  to  these  things  ? 

"How  does  Mrs.  Held  get  on  in  her 
geogn^hy  f  Does  she  know  where  she  is  by 
due  timet  I  am  not  sure  sometimes  you 
in  not  in  another  planet ;  but  then  I  don't 
like  to  ask  Capt  Bumey,  or  any  of  those 
ftit  know  anything  about  it^  for  fear  of 
e^oring  my  ignorance. 

■Qor  kindest  remembrances,  however,  to 
Mn.  F,  if  she  will  accept  of  reminiscences 
from  another  planet,  or  at  least  another 
bemiq>here.  0.  L.** 

Limb*s  intention  of  spending  the  rest  of 
kb  days  in  the  Middle  Temple  was  not  to  be 
ntlised.  The  inconyeniences  of  being  in 
dumbers  began  to  be  felt  as  he  and 
bis  aiater  grew  older,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  they  removed  to  lodgings  in 
BosBell-street^  Covent  Garden,  the  comer 
lioQK,  delightfully  situated  between  the  two 
great  theatres.  In  November,  1817,  Miss 
Lamb  announced  the  removal  to  Miss  Words- 
voith  in  a  letter,  to  which  Lamb  added  the 
following: — 

TO  mSS  WORDSWORTH. 

"Not.  2lBt,1817. 

^Dear  Miss  Wordsworth, — ^Here  we  are, 
tnoBplanted  from  our  native  soil.  I  thought 
ve  never  could  have  been  torn  up  from  the 
Temple.  Indeed  it  was  an  ugly  wrench,  but 
fike  a  tooth,  now  *tis  out,  and  I  am  easy. 
We  never  can  strike  root  so  deep  in  aoy  other 
gnrand.  This,  where  we  are,  is  a  light  bit  of 
gudener's  mould,  and  if  they  take  us  up 
from  it,  it  will  cost  no  blood  and  groans, 
fib  man-drakes  pulled  up.  We  are  in  the 
i&diTidnal  spot  I  like  best,  in  all  this  great 
city.  The  theatres,  with  all  their  noises. 
Covent  Ghirden,  dearer  to  me  than  any 
Sttdens  of  Aldnoiis,  where  we  are  morally 
*im  of  the  'earliest  peas  and  *sparagus. 


Bow-street,  where  the  thieves  are  examined, 
within  a  few  yards  of  us.  Mary  had  not 
been  here  four-and-twenty  hours  before  she 
saw  a  thief  She  sits  at  the  window  working ; 
and  casually  throwing  out  her  eyes,  she  sees 
a  concourse  of  people  coming  this  way,  with 
a  constable  to  conduct  the  solemnity.  These 
little  incidents  agreeably  diversify  a  female 
life. 

**  Mary  has  brought  her  part  of  this  letter 
to  an  orthodox  and  loving  conclusion,  which 
is  very  well,  for  I  have  no  room  for  pansies 
and  remembrances.  What  a  nice  holyday  I 
got  on  Wednesday  by  favour  of  a  princess 
dying !  C.  L." 


CHAPTER  XL 

[1818  to  1830.] 

LKTTXS8   TO   WOEOSVOBTH,    BOCTHST,    XANirilfO,   AMD 
COLBRIDOS. 

Lamb,  now  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  theatres,  renewed  the  dramatic 
associations  of  his  youth,  which  the  failure  of 
one  experiment  had  not  chilled.  Although  he 
rather  loved  to  dwell  on  the  recollections  of 
the  actors  who  had  passed  from  the  stage, 
than  to  mingle  with  the  happy  crowds  who 
hailed  the  successive  triumphs  of  Mr.  Kean, 
he  formed  some  new  and  steady  theatrical 
attachments.  His  chief  favourites  of  this 
time  were  Miss  Kelly,  Miss  Burrell  of  the 
Olympic,  and  Munden.  The  first,  then  the 
sole  support  of  the  English  Opera,  became  a 
frequent  guest  in  Great  Russell-street,  and 
charmed  the  circle  there  by  the  heartiness 
of  her  manners,  the  delicacy  and  gentleness 
of  her  remarks,  and  her  unaffected  sensibility, 
as  much  as  she  had  done  on  the  stage.  Miss 
Burrell,  a  lady  of  jnore  limited  powers,  but 
with  a  frank  and  noble  style,  was  discovered 
by  Lamb  on  one  of  the  visits  which  he  paid, 
on  the  invitation  of  his  old  friend  EUiston, 
to  the  Olympic,  where  the  lady  performed 
the  hero  of  that  happy  parody  of  Moncrieff's, 
Giovanni  in  London.  To  her  Lamb  devoted 
a  little  article,  which  he  sent  to  the  Exa- 
miner, in  which  he  thus  addresses  her: — 
"But  Giovanni,  free,  fine,  frank-spirited, 
single-hearted  creature,  turning  all  the  mis- 
chief into  fun  as  harmless  as  toys,  or 
children's  make  bdieve^  what  praise  can  we 
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repay  to  yoa  adequate  to  the  pleasure  which 
you  have  ^ven  us  ?  We  had  better  be  silent, 
for  you  have  no  name,  and  our  mention  will 
but  be  thought  fantastical  You  have  taken 
out  the  sting  from  the  evil  thing,  by  what 
magic  we  know  not,  for  there  are  actresses 
of  greater  merit  and  likelihood  than  you. 
With  you  and  your  Giovanni  our  spirits  will 
hold  communion,  whenever  sorrow  or  suffer* 
ing  shall  be  our  lot.  We  have  seen  you 
triumph  over  the  infernal  powers  ;  and  pain 
and  Erebus,  and  the  powers  of  darkness, 
are  shapes  of  a  dreauL"  Miss  Burrell  soon 
married  a  person  named  Gold,  and  disap- 
peared from  the  stage.  To  Munden  in  prose, 
and  Miss  Kelly  in  verse,  Lamb  has  done 
ample  justice. 

Lamb's  increasing  celebrity,  and  universal 
kindness,  rapidly  increased  the  number  of 
his  visitors.  He  thus  complained,  in  way- 
ward mood,  of  them  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth : — 

TO  MRS.  WORDSWORTH. 

''EasUIndia  House,  18th  Feb.,  1818. 
"My  dear  Mrs.  Wordsworth, — ^I  have 
repeatedly  taken  pen  in  hand  to  answer  your 
kind  letter.  My  sister  should  more  properly 
have  done  it,  but  she  having  fetiled,  I  consider 
myself  answerable  for  her  debts.  I  am  now 
trying  to  do  it  in  the  midst  of  commercial 
noises,  and  with  a  quill  which  seems  more 
ready  to  glide  into  arithmetical  figures  and 
names  of  gourds,  cassia,  cardemoms,  aloes, 
ginger,  or  tea,  than  into  kindly  responses  and 
friendly  recollections.  The  reason  why  I  can- 
not write  letters  at  home,  is,  that  I  am  never 
alone.  Plato's — (I  write  to  W.  W.  now)— 
Plato's  double-animal  parted  never  longed 
more  to  be  reciprocally  re-united  in  the 
system  of  its  first  creation,  than  I  sometimes 
do  to  be  but  for  a  moment  single  and  separate. 
Except  my  morning's  walk  to  the  office, 
which  is  like  treading  on  sands  of  gold  for 
that  reason,  I  am  never  so.  I  cannot  walk 
home  from  office,  but  some  officious  friend 
offers  his  unwelcome  courtesies  to  accompany 
me.  All  the  morning  I  am  pestered.  I  could 
sit  and  gravely  cast  up  sums  in  great  books, 
or  compare  sum  with  sum,  and  write  *  paid ' 
against  this,  and  'unpaid'  against  t'other, 
and  yet  reserve  in  some  comer  of  my  mind, 
•  some  darling  thoughts  all  my  own ' — faint 
memory  of  some  passage  in  a  book,  or  the 
tone  of  an  absent  friend's  voice — a  snatch  of 


Miss  Burrell's  singing,  or  a  gleam  of  Fam^ 
Kelly's  <Uvine  plain  face.  The  two  opera- 
tions might  be  going  on  at  the  same  time 
without  thwarting,  as  the  son^a  two  motiom 
(earth's  I  mean),  or,  as  I  sometimeB  torn 
round  till  I  am  giddy,  in  my  back  pariour, 
while  my  sister  is  walking  longitudinally  in 
the  front ;  or,  as  the  shoulder  of  veal  twists 
round  with  the  spit,  while  the  smoke  wreathes 
up  the  chimney.  But  there  are  a  set  of 
amateurs  of  the  Belles  Lettrea — ^the  gay 
science — ^who  come  to  me  as  a  sort  of  ren- 
dezvous, putting  questions  of  critidflm,  of 
British  Institutions,  Lalla  Bookhs,  && — ^what 
Coleridge  said  at  the  lecture  last  night — ^wfao 
have  the  form  of  reading  men,  bat,  for  any 
possible  use  reading  oan  be  to  them,  but  to 
talk  of,  might  as  well  have  be^i  Ante- 
Oadmeans  bom,  or  have  lain  sucking  oat  tha 
sense  of  an  Egyptian  hieroglyph  as  long  at 
the  pyramids  will  last,  before  thej  ahoiild  J 
find  it.  These  pests  worrit  me  at  bosinfls^  J 
and  in  all  its  intervals,  perplexing  vaj 
accounts,  poisoning  my  little  salataiy  warm- 
ing-time at  the  fire,  puzzling  my  pangrapb 
if  I  take  a  newspaper,  cramming  in  betiraen 
my  own  free  thoughts  and  a  column  of 
figures,  which  had  come  to  an  Ami<»itM^ 
compromise  but  for  them.  Their  noiie 
ended,  one  of  them,  as  I  said,  aocompaniei 
me  home,  lest  I  should  be  solitary  for  i 
moment ;  he  at  length  takes  his  welcome 
leave  at  the  door ;  up  I  go,  mutton  on  tabk, 
hungry  as  hunter,  hope  to  forget  my  carci^ 
and  bury  them  in  the  agreeable  abstractioo 
of  mastication  ;  knock  at  the  door,  in  oomfli 

Mr. f  or  M ,  or  Demi-^rgon,  or  my 

brother,  or  somebody,  to  prevent  my  eating 
alone — a  process  absolutely  necessary  to  my 
poor  wretched  digestion.  /O,  the  pleasure  of 
eating  alone! — eating  my  dinner  alone  1  let 
me  think  of  it.  But  in  they  come,  and  make 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  open  a 
bottle  of  orange — ^for  my  meat  turns  into 
stone  when  any  one  dines  with  me,  if  I  have 
not  wine.  Wine  can  mollify  stones ;  then 
that  wine  turns  into  acidity,  acerbity,  misan- 
thropy, a  hatred  of  my  interrupters— (Qod 
bless  'em !  I  love  some  of  'em  dearly),  and 
with  the  hatred,  a  still  greater  aversion  to 
their  going  away.  Bad  is  the  dead  sea  thisj 
bring  upon  me,  choking  and  deadening^  hai 
worse  is  the  deader  dry  sand  they  leave  ma 
on,  if  they  go  before  bed-time.    Come  never, 
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I  would  say  to  these  spoilers  of  my  dinner  ; 
bnt  if  yon  come,  never  go!  The  fact  is, 
this  interruption  does  not  happen  very  often, 
but  eveiy  time  it  comes  by  surprise,  that 
present  iMine  of  my  life,  orange  wine,  with 
all  its  dreary  stifling  consequences,  follows. 
Evening  company  I  should  always  like  had  I 
any  mornings,  hut  I  am  saturated  with 
human  &ces  {divine  forsooth !)  and  voices, 
all  the  golden  morning ;  and  five  evenings  in 
a  week,  would  be  as  much  as  I  should  covet 
to  be  in  company,  but  I  assure  you  that  is  a 
wonderful  week  in  which  I  can  get  two,  or 
(me  to  myself.  I  am  never  C.  L.,  but  always 
C.  L.  &  Go.  He,  who  thought  it  not  good 
for  man  to  be  'alone,  preserve  me  from  the 
more  prodigious  monstrosity  of  being  never 
by  myself !  I  forget  bed-time,  but  even  there 
these  sociable  frogs  clamber  up  to  annoy 
me.  Once  a  week,  generally  some  singular 
evening  that  being  alone,  I  go  to  bed  at  the 
hour  I  ought  always  to  be  a-bed  ;  just  close 
to  my  bed-room  window  is  the  club-room  of 
a  publio-house,  where  a  set  of  singers,  I 
take  them  to  be  chorus  singers  of  the  two 
theatres  (it  must  be  both  of  the/n),  hegin  their 
oigies.  They  are  a  set  of  fellows  (as  I  con- 
ceive) who,  being  limited  by  their  talents  to 
the  burthen  of  the  song  at  the  play-houses, 
in  revenge  have  got  the  common  popular 
airs  by  Bishop,  or  some  cheap  composer, 
arranged  for  choruses,  that  is,  to  be  sung  all 
in  chorus.  At  least  I  never  can  catch  any 
of  the  text  of  the  plain  song,  nothing  but  the 
Babylonish  choral  howl  at  the  tail  on*t. 
*  That  fury  being  quenched  * — ^thehowl  I  mean 
—a  burden  succeeds  of  shouts  and  clapping, 
and  knocking  of  the  table.  At  length  over- 
tasked nature  drops  imder  it,  and  escapes 
for  a  few  hours  into  the  society  of  the  sweet 
nlent  creatures  of  dreams,  which  go  away 
with  mocks  and  mows  at  cockcrow.  And 
then  I  think  of  the  words  Christabers  father 
used  (bless  me,  I  have, dipt  in  the  wrong 
ink)  to  say  every  morning  by  way  of  variety 
when  he  awoke : 

'  Every  knell,  the  Baron  saith, 
Wakes  ns  np  to  a  world  of  death ' — 

or  something  like  it.  All  I  mean  by  this 
•enseless  interrupted  tale,  is,  that  by  my 
central  situation  I  am  a  little  over-companied. 
Not  that  I  have  any  animosity  against  the 
good  creatures  that  are  so  anxious  to  drive 


away  the  harpy  solitude  from  me.  I  like 
'em,  and  cards,  and  a  cheerful  glass  ;  but  I 
mean  merely  to  give  you  an  idea  between 
office  confinement  and  after-office  society, 
how  little  time  I  can  call  my  own.  I  mean 
only  to  draw  a  picture  not  to  make  an 
inference.  I  would  not  that  I  know  of  have 
it  otherwise.  I  only  wish  sometimes  I  could 
exchange  some  of  my  faces  and  voices  fox 
the  faces  and  voices  which  a  late  visitation 
brought  most  welcome,  and  carried  away, 
leaving  regret  but  more  pleasure,  even  a 
kind  of  gratitude,  at  being  so  often  favoured 
with  that  kind  northern  visitation.  My 
London  faces  and  noises  don't  hear  me — I 
mean  no  disrespect,  or  I  should  explain 
myself,  that  instead  of  their  return  220  times 
a  year,  and  the  return  of  W.  W.,  &c.,  seven 
times  in  104  weeks,  some  more  equal  distri- 
bution might  be  found.  I  have  scarce  room 
to  put  in  Maiy's  kind  love,  and  my  poor 
name,  C.  Lamb." 

"  S.  T.  C.  is  lecturing  with  success.  I  mean 
to  hear  some  of  the  course,  but  lectures  are 
not  much  to  my  taste,  whatever  the  lecturer 
may  be.  If  recut,  they  are  dismal  flat,  and 
you  can't  think  why  you  are  brought  toge- 
ther to  hear  a  man  read  his  works,  which 
you  could  read  so  much  better  at  leisure 
yourself ;  if  delivered  extempore,  I  am  always 
in  pain,  lest  the  gift  of  utterance  should  sud- 
denly fail  the  orator  in  the  middle,  as  it  did 
me  at  the  dinner  given  in  honour  of  me  at 
the  London  Tavern.  *  Gentlemen,'  said  I, 
and  there  I  stopped ;  the  rest  my  feelings 
were  under  the  necessity  of  supplying.  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  will  go  on,  kindly  haunting  us 
with  visions  of  seeing  the  lakes  once  more, 
which  never  can  be  realised.  Between  us 
there  is  a  great  gulf,  not  of  inexplicable 
moral  antipathies  and  distances,  I  hope,  as 
there  seemed  to  be  between  me  and  that 
gentleman  concerned  in  the  stamp-office, 
that  I  so  strangely  recoiled  from  at  Haydon's. 
I  think  I  had  an  instinct  that  he  was  the 
Iiead  of  an  office.  I  hate  all  such  people — 
accountants'  deputy  accountants.  The  dear 
abstract  notion  of  the  East  Lidia  Company, 
as  long  as  she  is  unseen,  is  pretty,  rather 
poetical ;  but  as  she  makes  herself  manifest 
by  the  persons  of  such  beasts,  1  loathe  and 
detest  her  as  the  scarlet  what-do-you-call-her 
of  Babylon.    I  thought,  after  abridging  us 
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of  all  our  red-letter  days,  they  had  done 
their  worst,  but  I  was  deceived  in  the  length 
to  which  heads  of  offices,  those  true  liberty- 
haters,  can  go.  They  are  the  tyrants,  not 
Ferdinand,  nor  Nero— by  a  decree  passed 
this  week,  they  have  abridged  us  of  the 
immemorially-observed  custom  of  going  at 
one  o'clock  of  a  Saturday,  the  little  shadow 
of  a  holiday  left  us.  Dear  W.  W.  be  thank- 
ful for  liberty." 

Among  Lamb's  new  acquaintances  was 
Mr.  Charles  Oilier,  a  young  bookseller  of 
considerable  literary  taJent,  which  he  has 
since  exhibited  in  the  original  and  beautiful 
tale  of  "  Inesilla,'*  who  proposed  to  him  the 
publication  of  his  scattered  writings  in  a 
collected  form.  Lamb  acceded  ;  and  nearly 
all  he  had  then  written  in  prose  and  verse, 
were  published  this  year  by  Mr.  Oilier  and 
his  brother,  in  two  small  and  elegant  volumes. 
Early  copies  were  despatched  to  Southey  and 
"Wordsworth ;  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
former  of  whom  produced  a  reply,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

TO   MR.  80UTHET. 

"Monday,  Oct  26th,  1818. 
"  Dear  Southey, — I  am  pleased  with  your 
friendly  remembrances  of  my  little  things. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  done  a  silly 
thing  or  a  wise  one,  but  it  is  of  no  great 
consequence.  I  run  no  risk,  and  care  for  no 
censures.  My  bread  and  cheese  is  stable  as 
the  foundations  of  Leadenhall-streety  and  if 
it  hold  out  as  long  as  the  '  foundations  of 
our  empire  in  the  East,'  I  shall  do  pretty 
welL  You  and  W.  W.  should  have  had 
your  presentation  copies  more  ceremoniously 
sent,  but  I  had  no  copies  when  I  was  leaving 
town  for  my  holidays,  and  rather  than  delay, 
commissioned  my  bookseller  to  send  them 
thus  nakedly.  By  not  hearing  from  W.  W. 
or  you,  I  began  to  be  afraid  Murray  had  not 
sent  them.  I  do  not  see  S.  T.  0.  so  often  as 
I  could  wish.  I  am  better  than  I  deaerve  to 
be.  The  hot  weather  has  been  such  a  treat ! 
Mary  joins  in  this  little  comer  in  kindest 
remembrances  to  you  all.  0.  L." 

Lamb's  interest  was  strongly  excited  for 
Mr.  Kenney,  on  the  production  of  his  comedy 
entitled  *"  A  Word  to  the  Ladies^  Lamb  had 
engaged  to  contribute  the  prologue ;  but  the 


promise  pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  he  pro- 
cured the  requisite  quantity  of  verse  £rom 
a  very  inferior  hand.  Kenney,  who  had 
married  Holcrofb's  widow,  had  more  than 
succeeded  to  him  in  Lamb's  regards.  Holcroft 
I  had  considerable  dramatic  skill ;  great  force 
and  earnestness  of  style,  and  noble  sincerity 
and  uprightness  of  disposition  ;  but  he  was 
an  austere  observer  of  morals  and  manners ; 
and  even  his  grotesque  characters  were  hardly 
and  painfully  sculptured ;  while  Kenney, 
with  as  fine  a  perception  of  the  ludicrous 
and  the  peculiar,  was  more  airy,  more  indul- 
gent, more  graceful,  and  exhibited  more 
frequent  glimpses  of  ''  the  gayest,  happiest 
attitude  of  things."  The  comedy  met  with 
less  success  than  the  reputation  of  the  author 
and  brilliant  experience  of  the  past  had 
rendered  probable,  and  Lamb  had  to  perform 
the  office  of  comforter,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  more  unlucky  event  to  €k>dwin.  To  this 
play  Lamb  refers  in  the  following  note  to 
Coleridge,  who  was  contemplating  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Shakspeare,  and  who  sent 
Lamb  a  ticket,  with  sad  forebodings  that  the 
course  would  be  his  last. 


TO  MR.   COLERIDGE, 

"Dec.  J4ih,  1818. 
"My  dear  Coleridge, — I  have  been  in  a 
state  of  incessant  hurry  ever  since  the  receipt 
of  your  ticket.  It  found  me  incapable  of 
attending  you,  it  being  the  night  of  Kenney's 
new  comedy.  You  know  my  local  aptitudes 
at  such  a  time ;  I  have  been  a  thorough 
rendezvous  for  all  consultations;  my  head 
begins  to  clear  up  a  little,  but  it  has  had 
bells  in  it.  Thank  you  kindly  for  your 
ticket,  though  the.  mournful  prognostic  which 
accompanies  it  certainly  renders  its  perma- 
nent pretensions  less  marketable;  but  I  trust 
to  hear  many  a  course  yet.  You  excepted 
Christmas  week,  by  which  I  understood  next 
week;  I  thought  Christmas  week  was  that 
which  Christmas  Sunday  ushered  in.  We 
are  sorry  it  never  lies  in  your  way  to  come 
to  us ;  but,  dear  Mahomet,  we  will  come  to 
you.  "Will  it  be  convenient  to  all  the  good 
people  at  Highgate,  if  we  take  a  stage  up,  not 
next  Sunday,  but  the  following,  viz.,  3rd 
January,  1819 — shall  we  be  too  late  to  catch 
a  skirt  of  tlie  old  out-goer  ? — ^how  the  years 
cnmible  from  under  us !  We  shall  hope  to 
see  you  before  then ;  but,  if  not,  let  us  know 
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if  then  will  be  oonTenient.    Can  we  secure  a 
eoach  home  1 

•*  Believe  me  ever  yours, 

"CLamb." 

'^  I  have  but  one  holiday,  which  is  Christ- 
mas-day itself  nakedly :  no  pretty  garnish 
and  firinges  of  St  John's-day,  Holy  Inno- 
cents, &c^  that  used  to  bestud  it  all  around 
in  the  calendar.  Improbe  labor/  I  write 
ox  hoars  every  day  in  this  candle-light  fog- 
den  at  LeadenhalL" 

] 

In  the  next  year  [1819]  Lamb  was  greatly 
pleased  by  the  dedication  to  him  of  Words- 
worth's poem  of  ''The  Waggoner,*'  which 
Wordsworth  had  read  to  him  in  MS.  thirteen 
jeazB  before.  On  receipt  of  the  little  volume, 
Lunb  acknowledged  it  as  follows : — 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

<*  June  7th,  1819. 

"My  dear  Wordsworth, — You  cannot 
imagine  how  proud  we  are  here  of  the 
dedication.  We  read  it  twice  for  once  that 
we  do  the  poem.  I  mean  all  through ;  yet 
'  Benjamin '  ia  no  common  favourite ;  there 
is  a  spirit  of  beautiful  tolerance  in  it ;  it  is 
as  good  as  it  was  in  1806 ;  and  it  will  be  as 
good  in  1829,  if  our  dim  eyes  shall  be  awake 
to  peruse  it.  Methinks  there  is  a  kind  of 
ahadowing  affinity  between  the  subject  of 
the  narrative  and  the  subject  of  the  dedica- 
tion;— but  I  will  not  enter  into  personal 
themes,  else,  substituting  •♦••••♦♦♦♦• 
for  Ben,  and  the  Honourable  United  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies, 
for  the  master  of  the  misused  team,  it  might 
seem,  by  no  feur-fetched  analogy,  to  point  its 
dim  warnings  hitherward ;  but  I  reject  the 
omen,  especially  as  its  import  seems  to  have 
been  diverted  to  another  victim. 

"I  will  never  write  another  letter  with 
alternate  inks.  You  cannot  imagine  how  it 
cramps  the  flow  of  the  style.  I  can  conceive, 
Pindar  (I  do  not  mean  to  compare  myself  to 
him),  by  the  command  of  Hiero,  the  Sicilian 
tyrant  (was  not  he  the  tyrant  of  some  place  ? 
fie  on  my  neglect  of  history)  ;  I  can  conceive 
liim  by  command  of  Hiero  or  Ferillus  set 
down  to  pen  an  Isthmian  or  Nemean  pane- 
gyric in  lines,  alternate  red  and  black.  I 
maintain  he  couldnH  have  done  it ;  it  would 
bare  been  a  strait-laced  torture  to  his  muse ; 


he  would  have  call'd  for  the  bull  for  a  reliefl 
Neither  could  Lycidas,  or  the  Chorics  (how 
do  you  like  the  word  ?)  of  Samson  Agonistes, 
have  been  written  with  two  inks.  Your 
couplets  with  points,  epilogues  to  Mr.  H.*8, 
&c,  might  be  even  benefited  by  the  twy- 
fount,  where  one  line  (the  second)  is  for 
point,  and  the  first  for  rhyme.  I  think  the 
alternation  would  assist,  like  a  mould.  I 
maintain  it,  you  could  not  have  written  your 
stanzas  on  pre-existence  with  two  inks.  Try 
another ;  and  Bogers,  with  his  silver  stand  ish, 
having  one  ink  only,  I  will  bet  my '  Ode  on 
Tobacco,'  against  the  *  Pleasures  of  Memory,' 
— ^and  *  Hope,'  too,  shall  put  more  fervour  of 
enthusiasm  into  the  same  subject  than  you 
can  with  your  two ;  he  shall  do  it  stana  pede 
in  unOy  as  it  were. 

"The  'Waggoner'  is  very  ill  put  up  in 
boards,  at  least  it  seems  to  me  always  to  open 
at  the  dedication ;  but  that  is  a  mechanical 
fault.  I  re-read  the  *Wbite  Doe  of  Kyl- 
stone ; '  the  title  should  be  always  written 

at  length,  as  Mary  Sabilla  N ,  a  very 

nice  woman  of  our  acquaintance,  always 
signs  hers  at  the  bottom  of  the  shortest  note. 
Mary  told  her,  if  her  name  had  been  Mary 

Ann,  she  would  have  signed  M  A.  N ,  or 

M.  only,  dropping  the  A. ;  which  makes  me 
think,  with  some  other  trifles,  that  she  un- 
derstands something  of  human  nature.  My 
pen  goes  galloping  on  most  rhapsodically, 
glad  to  have  escaped  the  bondage  of  two 
inks. 

"  Manning  has  just  sent  it  home,  and  it 
came  as  fresh  to  me  as  the  immortal  creature 
it  speaks  of.  M.  sent  it  home  with  a  note, 
having  this  passage  in  it:  'I  cannot  help 
writing  to  you  while  I  am  reading  Words- 
worth's poem.  I  am  got  into  the  third  canto, 
and  say  that  it  raises  my  opinion  of  him  very 
much  indeed.*  'Tis  broad,  noble,  poetical, 
with  a  masterly  scanning  of  human  actions, 
absolutely  above  common  readers.  What  a 
manly  (implied)  interpretation  of  (bad)  party- 
actions,  as  trampling  the  Bible,  &&,'  and  so 
he  goes  on. 

"  I  do  not  know  which  I  like  best, — the 
prologue  (the  latter  part  especially)  to  P. 
Bell,  or  the  epilogue  to  Benjamin.  Yes,  1 
tell  stories ;  I  do  know  I  like  the  last  best ; 

*  **N.B. — ^M.,  from  his  peregrixiations,  is  twelve  ot 
fourteen  vean  behind  in  his  knowledge  of  who  has  oir 
hM  not  initial  good  Terse  of  late." 
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and  the '  Waggoner'  altogether  is  a pleasanter 
remembrance  to  me  than  the  '  Itinerant.'  If 
it  were  'not,  the  page  before  the  first  page 
would  and  ought  to  make  it  so. 

^  I^  as  you  say,  the  '"Waggonei:,'  in  some 
sort,  came  at  my  call,  oh  for  a  potent  voice  to 
call  forth  the  *  Recluse'  from  his  profound 
dormitory,  where  he  sleeps  forgetful  of  his 
foolish  charge — the  world. « 

^  Had  I  three  inks,  I  would  invoke  him ! 
Talfourd  has  written  a  most  kind  review  of 
J.  "Woodvil,  &c.,  in  the  '  Champion.'  He  is 
your  most  zealous  admirer,  in  solitude  and 
in  crowds.  H.  Crabb  Bobinson  gives  me 
any  dear  prints  that  I  happen  to  admire,  and 
I  love  him  for  it  and  for  other  things. 
Alsager  shall  have  his  copy,  but  at  present  I 
have  lent  it  for  a  day  <ynly^  not  choosing  to 
part  with  my  own.  Mary's  love.  How  do 
you  all  do,  amanuenses  both — ^marital  and 
sororal  1  C.  Lamb." 

The  next  letter  which  remains  is  addressed 
to  Manning  (returned  to  England,  and  domi- 
ciled in  Hertfordshire),  in  the  spring  of  1819. 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

"My  dear  M, — I  want  to  know  how  your 
brother  is,  if  you  have  heard  lately.  I  want 
to  know  about  you.  I  wish  you  were  nearer. 
How  are  my  cousins,  the  Gladmans  of 
Wheathamstead,  and  farmer  Bruton  %  Mrs. 
Bruton  is  a  glorious  woman. 

*  Hail,  Mackcry  End  »— 
This  is  a  fragment  of  a  blank  verse  poem 
which  I  once  meditated,  but  got  no  further.* ; 
The  K  L  H.  has  been  thrown  into  a  quan- ! 
daiy  by  the  strange  phenomenon  of  poor 

'  y  whom  I  have  known  man  and 

mad-man  twenty-seven  years,  he  being  elder 
here  than  myself  by  nine  years  and  more. 
He  was  always  a  pleasant,  gossiping,  half- 
lieaded,  muzzy,  dozing,  dreaming,  walk-about, 
inoffensive  chap;  a  little  too  fond  of  the 

creature ;  who  isn't  at  times  ?  but had 

not  brains  to  work  off  an  over-night's  surfeit 
by  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  and  unfortu- 
nately, in  he  wandered  the  other  morning 
drunk  with  last  nighty  and  with  a  super- 
foetation  of  drink  taken  in  since  he  set  out ' 

I 

•  .Sec  "Mackery  End,  in  Hcrtfordahire,»»— lawoyt  of 
Slia,  p.  100, — for  a  charming  account  of  a  visit  to  their 
'  I  in  the  country  with  Mr.  Barron  Field.  . 


from  bed.  He  came  staggering  under  his 
double  burthen,  like  trees  in  Java,  bearing  at 
once  blossom,  fruit,  and  falling-  fruit,  as  I 
have  heard  you  or  some  other  traveller  tell, 
with  his  face  literally  as  blue  as  the  bluest 
firmament;  some  wretched  calico  that  he 
had  mopf>ed  his  poor  oozy  front  with  had 
rendered  up  its  native  dye,  and  the  devil  a 
bit  would  he  consent  to  wash  it^  but  swore  it 
was  characteristic,  for  he  was  going  to  the 
sale  of  indigo,  and  set  up  a  laugh  which  I  did 
not  think  the  lungs  of  mortal  man  were 
competent  to.  It  was  like  a  thousand  people 
laughing,  or  the  Gk)blin  Page.  He  imagined 
afterwards  that  the  whole  ofiSioe  had  been 
laughing  at  him,  so  strange  did  his  own 
sounds  strike  upon  his  n^rzsensorium.    But 

has  laughed  his  last  laugh,  and  awoke 

the  next  day  to  find  himself  reduced  from 
an  abused  income  of  600^.  per  annum  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  sum,  after  thirty-six  years' 
tolerably  good  service.  The  quality  of  mercy 
was  not  strained  in  his  behalf;  the  gentle 
dews  dropt  not  on  him  from  heaven.  It  just 
came  across  me  that  I  was  writing  to  Canton. 
Will  you  drop  in  to-morrow  night  I  Fanny 
Kelly  is  coming,  if  she  does  not  cheat  na. 
Mrs.  Oold  is  well,  but  proves  'uncoined,'  as 
the  lovers  about  Wheathamstead  would  say. 

''I  have  not  had  such  a  quiet  half  hour  to 
sit  down  to  a  quiet  letter  for  many  years.  I 
have  not  been  interrupted  above  four  times. 
I  wrote  a  letter  the  other  day,  in  alternate 
lines,  black  ink  and  red,  and  you  cannot 
think  how  it  chilled  the  flow  of  ideas.  Next 
Monday  is  Whit-Monday.  What  a  reflection  I 
Twelve  years  ago,  and  I  should  have  kept 
that  and  the  following  holiday  in  the  fields 
a  Maying.  All  of  those  pretty  pastoral 
delights  are  over.  This  dead,  everlasting 
dead  desk, — ^how  it  weighs  the  spirit  of  a 
gentleman  down !  This  dead  wood  of  the 
desk,  instead  of  your  living  trees !  But  then 
again,  I  hate  the  Joskins,  a  name  far  Hert- 
fordthire  Immpkins.  Each  state  of  life  has 
its  inconvenience  ;  but  then  again,  mine  has 
more  than  one.  Not  that  I  repine,  or 
grudge,  or  murmur  at  my  destiny.  I  have 
meat  and  drink,  and  decent  apparel ;  I  shally 
at  least,  when  I  get  a  new  hat. 

''A  red-haired  man  just  interrupted  me. 
He  has  broke  the  current  of  my  thoughts. 
I  haven't  a  word  to  add.  I  don't  know  why 
I  send  this  letter,  but  I  have  had  a  hankering 
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to  liear  about  jou  some  days.  Perhaps  it 
will  go  off  before  your  reply  comes.  If  it 
don't,  I  assure  you  no  letter  was  ever  wel- 
ocMner  from  you,  from  Paris  or  Macao. 

"CLamb." 

Hie  foUowing  letter,  dated  25th  November, 
1819,  is  addressed  to  Miss  Wordsworth,  on 
Wordsworth's  youngest  son  visiting  Lamb 
in  London. 

TO  MISS  WORDSWORTH. 

"  Bear  Mjss  Wordsworth, — ^You  will  think 
me  n^ligent :  but  I  wanted  to  see  more  of 
Willy  before  I  ventured  to  express  a  pre- 
diction. Till  yesterday  I  had  barely  seen 
Kim — Virffilitun  tantuni  vidiy — but  yesterday 
he  gave  us  his  small  company  to  a  bullock's 
heart,  and  I  can  pronounce  him  a  lad  of 
promise.  He  is  no  pedant,  nor  bookwoim ; 
80  fiur  I  can  answer.  Perhaps  he  has  hitherto 
paid  too  little  attention  to  other  men's  inven- 
tions, preferring,  like  Lord  Foppington,  the 
'natural  sprouts  of  his  own.'  But  he  has 
observation,  and  seems  thoroughly  awake. 
I  am  ill  at  remembering  other  people's  bon 
moUf  but  the  following  are  a  few: — ^Being 
taken  over  Waterloo  Bridge,  he  remarked, 
that  if  we  had  no  mountains,  we  had  a  fine 
river  at  least ;  which  was  a  touch  of  the 
eomparative :  but  then  he  added,  in  a  strain 
which  augured  less  for  his  future  abilities  as 
a  political  economist,  that  he  supposed  they 
must  take  at  least  a  pound  a  week  toll. 
like  a  curious  naturalist,  he  inquired  if  the 
tide  did  not  come  up  a  little  salty.  This 
bdog  satis&ctorily  answered,  he  put  another 
question,  as  to  the  flux  and  reflux ;  which 
being  rather  cunningly  evaded  than  artfully 
solved. by  that  she- Aristotle,  Mary, — ^who 
muttered  something  about  its  getting  up  an 
hour  sooner  and  sooner  every  day, — he 
sagely  replied,  'Then  it  must  come  to  the 
i  same  thing  at  last;'  which  was  a  speech 
worthy  of  an  infant  Halley!  The  lion  in 
the  'Change  by  no  means  came  up  to  his 
ideal  standard ;  so  impossible  is  it  for 
Nature,  in  any  of  her  works,  to  come  up  to  | 
the  standard  of  a  child's  imagination  !  The 
whelps  (lionets)  he  was  sorry  to  find  were 
dead;  and,  on  particular  inquiry,  his  old 
friend  the  onrang  outang  had  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh  also.  The  grand  tiger  was  also 
nek,  and  expected   in  no   short   time    to 


exchange  this  transitory  world  for  another, 
or  none.  But  again,  there  was  a  golden 
eagle  (I  do  not  mean  that  of  Charing)  which 
did  much  arride  and  console  him.  William's 
genius,  I  take  it^  leans  a  litUe  to  the  figura- 
tive ;  for,  being  at  play  at  tricktrack  (a  kind 
of  minor  billiard-table  which  we  keep  for 
smaller  wights,  and  sometimes  refresh  our 
own  mature  fatigues  with  taking  a  hand  at), 
not  being  able  to  hit  a  ball  he  had  iterate 
aimed  at,  he  cried  out,  'I  cannot  hit  that 
beast.'  Now  the  balls  are  usually  called 
men,  but  he  felicitously  hit  upon  a  middle 
term ;  a  term  of  approadmation  and  imagina- 
tive reconciliation ;  a  something  where  the 
two  ends  of  the  brute  matter  (ivory),  and 
their  human  and  rather  violent  personifica- 
tion into  men,  might  meet,  as  I  take  it : 
illustrative  of  that  excellent  remark,  in  a 
certain  preface  about  imagination,  expliuning 
'  like  a  sea-beast  that  had  crawled  forth  to 
sun  himself!'  Not  that  I  accuse  William 
Minor  of  hereditary  plagiary,  or  conceive  the 
image  to  have  come  ex  traduce.  Bather  he 
seemeth  to  keep  aloof  from  any  source  of 
imitation,  and  purposely  to  remain  ignorant 
of  what  mighty  poets  have  done  in  this  kind 
before  him ;  for,  being  asked  if  his  father 
had  ever  been  on  Westminster  Bridge,  he 
answered  that  he  did  not  know  ! 

*'  It  is  hard  to  discern  the  oak  in  the  acbm, 
or  a  temple  like  St.  Paul's  in  the  first  stone 
which  is  Md  ;  nor  can  I  quite  prefigure  what 
destination  the  genius  of  William  Minor  hath 
to  take.  Some  few  hints  I  have  set  down, 
to  guide  my  fiiture  observations.  He  hath 
the  power  of  calculation,  in  no  ordinary 
degree  for  a  chit.  He  combineth  figures, 
after  the  first  boggle,  rapidly;  as  in  the 
tricktrack  board,  where  the  hits  are  figured, 
at  first  he  did  not  perceive  that  15  and  7 
made  22,  but  by  a  littie  use  he  could  com- 
bine 8  with  25,  and  33  again  with  16,  which 
approacheth  something  in  kind  (fistr  let  me 
be  from  flattering  him  by  saying  in  degree) 
to  that  of  the  famous  American  boy.  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  I  perceive  the 
future  satirist  in  him,  for  he  hath  a  sub- 
sardonic  smile  which  bursteth  out  upon  occa- 
sion ;  as  when  he  was  asked  if  London  were 
as  big  as  Ambleside ;  and  indeed  no  other 
answer  was  given,  or  proper  to  be  given,  to 
so  ensnaring  and  provoking  a  question.  In 
the  contour  of  skull,  certainly  I   discern 
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something  patemaL  But  whether  in  all 
respects  the  future  man  shall  transcend  his 
father's  fame,  Time,  the  trier  of  Geniuses, 
must  decide.  Be  it  pronounced  peremptorily 
at  present,  that  Willy  is  a  well-mannered 
child,  and  though  no  great  student,  hath  yet 
a  lively  eye  for  things  that  lie  before  him. 

'*  Given  in  haste  from  my  desk  at  Leaden- 
haU. 

"Yours,  and  yours  most  sincerely, 

«a  Lamb." 


tears.  He  went  home  ^a  gayer  and  a  wiser 
man ; "  returned  again  to  the  theatre,  when- 
ever the  healing  enjoyments  could  be  renewed 
there ;  and  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the 
actor  who  had  broken  the  melancholy  spell 
in  which  he  was  enthralled,  and  had  restored 
the  pulses  of  his  nature  to  their  healthful 
beatings.  The  year  1820  gave  Lamb  an 
interest  in  Macready  beyond  that  which  he 
had  derived  from  the  introduction  of  Lloyd, 
arising  from  the  power  with  which  he  ani- 
mated the  first  production  of  one  of  his  oldest 
friends — ^**  Virginius."  Knowles  had  been  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Hazlitt  frt)m  a  boy ; 
and  Lamb  had  liked  and  esteemed  him  aa  a 
CHAPTER  Xn.  hearty  comjmnion ;  but  he  had  not  guessed 

[1820  to  1823.]  ^^  ^^^  extraordinary  dramatic  power  whidi 

UETTBE8  TO  W0ED8W0RTH.  coLEHiDo..  FHtLD.  wiLsoK,    ^7  ^eady  for  kiudllug  lu  his  bralii,  and  8tiU 
AKD  BASTON .  less  at  the  delicacy  of  tact  with  which  he  had 

Thb  widening  circle  of  Lamb's  literary  unveiled  the  sources  of  the  most  profound 
friends  now  embraced  additional  authors  and  affections.  Lamb  had  almost  lost  his  taste 
actors, — famous,  or  just  bursting  into  fame.  I  for  acted  tragedy,  as  the  sad  realities  of  life 
He  welcomed  in  the  author  of  the  "  Dramatic  had  pressed  more  nearly  on  him ;  yet  he 
who  chose  to  appear  in  print  as   made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  first  and 

happiest  part  of  ^  Virginius,"  those  paternal 
scenes,  which  stand  alone  in  the  modem 
drama,  and  which  Macready  informed  with 
the  fulness  of  a  father's  affection. 

The  establishment  of  the  ''  London  Maga- 
zine," under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  John  Scott^ 
occasioned  Lamb's  introduction  to  the  public 
by  the  name,  under   colour  of  which  he 
who  had  just  emancipated  himself  from  the   acquired    his    most    brilliant   reputation — 


Barry  Cornwall,  a  spirit  most  congenial  with 
his  own  in  its  serious  moods,— one  whose 
genius  he  l^td  assisted  to  impel  towards  its 
kindred  models,  the  great  dramatists  of 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  in  whose  success  he 
received  the  first  and  best  reward  of  the 
efforts  he  had  made  to  inspire  a  taste  for 
these  old  masters  of  humanity.  Mr.  Macready, 


drudgery  of  representing  the  villains  of  tra- 
gedy, by  his  splendid  performance  of  Richard^ 
was  introduced  to  him  by  his  old  friend 
Charles  Lloyd,  who  had  visited  London  for 
change  of  scene,  under  great  depression  of 
spirits.  Lloyd  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Macready  which  exemplified  the  true  uses  of 
the  acted  drama  with  a  force  which  it  would 
take  many  sermons  of  its  stoutest  opponents 
to  reason  away.  A  deep  gloom  had  gradually 
overcast  his  mind,  and  threatened  wholly  to 
encircle  it,  when  he  was  induced  to  look  in 
at  Covent-Garden  Theatre  and  witness  the 
performance  of  Rob  Roy,  The  picture  which 
he  then  beheld  of  the  generous  outlaw, — ^the 
frank,  gallant^  noble  bearing, — the  air  and 
movements,  aa  of  one  ^free  of  mountain 
solitudes," — ^the  touches  of  manly  pathos  and 
irresistible  cordiality,  delighted  and  melted 
him,  won  him  frx)m  his  painful  introspection  it. 
and  brought  to  him  the  unwonted  relief  of 


''  Elia."  The  adoption  of  this  signature  was 
purely  accidental  His  first  contribution  to 
the  magazine  was  a  description  of  the  Old 
South-Sea  House,  where  Lamb  had  passed  a 
few  months'  noviciate  as  a  clerk,  thirty  yean 
before,  and  of  its  inmates  who  had  long 
passed  away ;  and  remembering  the  name  of 
a  gay,  light-hearted  foreigner,  who  fluttered 
there  at  that  time,  he  subscribed  his  name  to 
the  essay.  It  was  afterwards  affixed  to  sub- 
sequent contributions ;  and  Lamb  used  it 
imtil,  in  his  ^Last  Essays  of  Elia,"  he  bade 
it  a  sad  farewell. 

The  perpetual  influx  of  visitors  whom  he 
could  not  repel ;  whom  indeed  he  was  always 
glad  to  welcome,  but  whose  visits  unstrung 
him,  induced  him  to  take  lodgings  at  Dalston, 
to  which  he  occasionally  retired  when  he 
wished  for  repose.  The  deaths  of  some  who 
were  dear  to  him  cast  a  melancholy  tinge  on 
his  mind,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following :— 
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TO  mU  WORDSWORTH. 

"March  20th,  1822. 
•My  dear  Wordsworth, — A  letter  from 
joa  is  Tery  grateful ;  I  have  not  seen  a 
Kendal  postmark  so  long  !  We  are  pretty 
well,  save  colds  and  rheumatics,  and  a  certain 
deadnesB  to  everything,  which  I  think  I  may 
data  from  poor  John^s  loss,  and  another 
aeddent  or  two  at  the  same  time,  that  has 
made  me  almost  bmy  myself  at  Dalston, 
where  yet  I  see  more  faces  than  I  could  wish. 
Deaths  overset  one,  and  put  one  out  long 
after  the  recent  grief.  Two  or  three  have 
died  within  this  last  two  twelvemonths,  and 
10  many  parts  of  me  have  been  nimibed. 
One  sees  a  picture,  reads  an  anecdote,  starts 
a  eMroal  fancy,  and  thinks  to  tell  of  it  to  this 
person  in  preference  to  every  other:  the 
person  is  gone  whom  it  would  have  peculiarly 
aoited.  It  won't  do  for  another.  Every 
departure  destroys  a  class  of  sympathies. 
There's  Cf^t.  Bumey  gone !  What  fun  has 
whist  now  f  what  matters  it  what  you  lead, 
if  you  can  no  longer  fimcy  him  looking  over 
yoat  One  never  hears  anything,  but  the 
image  of  the  particular  person  occurs  with 
whom  alone  almost  you  would  care  to  share 
the  intelligence — ^thus  one  distributes  oneself 
aboat — and  now  for  so  many  parts  of  me  I 
have  lost  the  market.  Common  natures  do 
not  suffice  me.  Good  people,  as  they  are 
called,  won't  serve.  I  want  individuals.  I 
am  made  up  of  queer  points,  and  I  want  so 
iDsny  answering  needles.  The  going  away 
<^  friends  does  not  make  the  remainder  more 
piecioas.  It  takes  so  much  from  them  as 
there  was  a  common  link.  A.  B.  and  C. 
make  a  party.  A.  dies.  B.  not  only  loses 
A ;  bat  all  A.'s  part  in  0.  C.  loses  A/s  part 
m  By  and  so  the  alphabet  sickens  by  subtrac- 
tMMi  of  interchangeables.  I  express  myself 
mndi^yyeapiUdolente,  I  have  a  dulling  cold. 
Mytheoiy  is  to  enjoy  Ufe,  but  my  practice 
is  against  it.  I  grow  ominously  tired  of 
<^cial  confinement.  Thirty  years  have  I 
served  the  Philistines,  and  my  neck  is  nob 
iubdaed  to  the  yoke.  You  don't  know  how 
wearisome  it  is  to  breathe  the  air  of  four 
pmt  walls,  ^thout  relief,  day  after  diiy,  all 
the  golden  hours  of  the  day  between  ten  and 
ibar,  without  ease  or  interposition.  T(edet  me 
hatrum  ^uoHcUanarumfarmarumf  these  pesti- 
lential clerk-iacea  always  in  one's  dish.    Oh 


for  a  few  years  between  the  grave  and  the 
desk :  they  are  the  same,  save  that  at  the 
latter  you  are  the  outside  machine.     The 

foul  enchanter ,  *  letters  four  do  form  his 

name ' — ^Busirare  is  his  name  in  hell — that 
has  curtailed  you  of  some  domestic  comforts, 
hath  laid  a  heavier  hand  on  me,  not  in 
present  infliction,  but  in  the  taking  away  the 
hope  of  enfranchisement.  I  dare  not  whisper 
to  myself  a  pension  on  this  side  of  absolute 
incapacitation  and  infirmity,  till  years  have 
sucked  me  dry ; — Otium  cum  indignitate,  I 
had  thought  in  a  green  old  age  (Oh  green 
thought  I)  to  have  retired  to  Bonder's  End, 
emblematic  name,  how  beautiful !  in  the 
Ware  Boad,  there  to  have  made  up  my 
accoimts  with  Heaven  and  the  company, 
toddling  about  between  it  and  Cheshunt, 
anou  stretching,  on  some  fine  Isaac  Walton 
morning,  to  Hoddesdon  or  Amwell,  careless 
as  a  beggar  ;  but  walking,  walking  ever  till 
I  fairly  walked  myself  off  my  legs,  dying 
walking!  The  hope  is  gone.  I  sit  like 
Philomel  all  day  (but  not  singiog),  with  my 
breast  against  this  thorn  of  a  desk,  with  the 
only  hope  that  some  pulmonary  affliction 
may  relieve  me.  Vide  Lord  Palmerston's 
report  of  the  clerks  in  the  War -office, 
(Debates  this  morning's  *  Times,')  by  which 
it  appears,  in  twenty  years  as  many  clerks 
have  been  coughed  and  catarrhed  out  of  it 
into  their  freer  graves.  Thank  you  for 
asking  about  the  pictures.  Milton  hangs 
over  my  fire- side  in  Co  vent  Garden,  (when 
I  am  there,)  the  rest  have  been  sold  for  an 
old  song,  wanting  the  eloquent  tongue  that 
should  have  set  them  off  I  You  have  gratified 
me  with  liking  my  meeting  with  Dodd.*  For 
the  Malvolio  story — the  thing  is  become  in 
verity  a  sad  task,  and  I  eke  it  out  with  any- 
thing. If  I  could  slip  out  of  it  I  should  be 
happy,  but  our  chief-reputed  assistants  have 
forsaken  us.  The  Opium-Eater  crossed  us 
once  with  a  dazzling  path,  and  hath  ^ 
suddenly  left  us  daikling ;  and,  in  shorty  I 
shall  go  on  from  dull  to  worse,  because  I 
cannot  resist  the  booksellers'  importunity — 
the  old  plea  you  know  of  authors,  but  I 
believe  on  my  part  sincere.  Hartley  I  do 
not  so  often  see ;  but  I  never  see  him  in 
unwelcome  hour.      I  thoroughly  love  and 

*  See  the  account  of  the  meeting  between  Dodd  and 
Jem  White,  in  Elia'a  Eaeay,  "On  some  of  the  Old 
Aotora." 
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honour  him.  I  send  you  a  frozen  epistle, 
but  it  is  winter  and  dead  time  of  the  year 
with  me.  May  Heaven  keep  something  like 
spring  and  summer  up  with  you,  strengthen 
your  eyes,  and  make  mine  a  little  lighter 
to  encounter  with  them,  as  I  hope  they  shall 
yet  and  again,  before  all  are  dosed. 
**  Yours,  with  every  kind  remembrance. 

^'I  had  almost  forgot  to  say,  I  think  you 
thoroughly  right  about  presentation  copies. 
I  should  like  to  see  you  print  a  book  I  should 
grudge  to  purchase  for  its  size.  Hang  me, 
but  I  would  have  it  though ! " 

The  following  letter,  containing  the  germ 
of  the  well-known  ^Dissertation  on  Boast 
Pig,"  was  addressed  to  Coleridge,  who  had 
received  a  pig  as  a  present,  and  attributed  it 
erroneously  to  Lamb. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

"  Bear  C, — ^It  gives  me  great  satis£EUStion 
to  hear  that  the  pig  turned  out  so  well — they 
are  interesting  creatures  at  a  certain  age — 
what  a  pity  such  buds  should  blow  out  into 
the  maturity  of  rank  bacon !  You  had  all 
some  of  the  crackling — and  brain  sauce — did 
you  remember  to  rub  it  with  butter,  and 
gently  dredge  it  a  little,  just  before  the  crisis? 
Did  the  eyes  come  away  kindly  with  no 
(Edipean  avulsion  1  Was  the  crackling  the 
colour  of  the  ripe  pomegranate  t  Had  you 
no  cursed  complement  of  boiled  neck  of  mut- 
ton before  it,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  delicate 
desire  ?  Did  you  flesh  maiden  teeth  in  it  ? 
Not  that  I  sent  the  pig,  or  can  form  the 

remotest  guess  what  part  0 could  play 

in  the  business.  I  u^ver  knew  him  give 
anything  away  in  my  life.  He  would  not 
begin  with  strangers.  I  suspect  the  pig, 
after  all,  was  meant  for  me;  but  at  the 
unlucky  juncture  of  time  being  absent,  the 
present  somehow  went  round  to  Highgate. 
To  confess  an  honest  truth,  a  pig  is  one  of 
those  things  I  could  never  think  of  sending 
away.  Teals,  wigeons,  snipes,  bam*door 
fowl,  ducks,  geese — ^your  tame  viUatic  things 
— ^Welsh  mutton,  collars  of  brawn,  sturgeon, 
fresh  or  pickled,  your  potted  char,  Swiss 
cheeses,  French  pies,  early  grapes,  musca- 
dines, I  impart  as  freely  unto  my  friends  as 
to  myself.    They  are  but  self-extended ;  but 


pardon  me  if  I  stop  somewhere — ^where  the 
fine  feeling  of  benevolence  giveth  a  higher 
smack  than  the  sensual  rarity,  there  my 
friends  (or  any  good  man)  may  command 
me  ;  but  pigs  are  pigs,  and  I  myself  therein 
am  nearest  to  myself  Nay,  I  should  think 
it  an  afiront,  an  undervaluing  done  to  Nature 
who  bestowed  such  a  boon  upon  me,  if  in  a 
churlish  mood  I  parted  with  t^e  prodoos 
gift.  One  of  the  bitterest  pangs  I  ever  felt  j 
of  remorse  was  when  a  child— my  kind  old 
aunt  had  strained  her  pocket-stringps  to 
bestow  a  sixpenny  whole  plum-cake  npon 
me.  Li  my  way  home  through  the  Borongfa, 
I  met  a  venerable  old  man,  not  a  mendieut, 
— but  thereabouts ;  a  look-beggar,  not  a 
verbal  petitionist ;  and  in  the  coxcombiy  of 
taught-charity,  I  gave  away  the  cake  to  him. 
I  walked  on  a  little  in  all  the  pride  of  an 
Evangelical  peacock,  when  of  a  sudden  my 
old  aunt's  kindness  crossed  me ;  the  som  it 
was  to  her  ;  the  pleasure  she  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  I — ^not  the  old  impostor-HshouId 
take  in  eating  her  cake  ;  the  cursed  ingrati- 
tude by  which,  under  the  colour  of  a  Chris- 
tian virtue,  I  had  frustrated  her  cherished 
purpose.  I  sobbed,  wept,  and  took  it  to  heart 
so  grievously,  that  I  think  I  never  suffered 
the  like — ^and  I  was  right.  It  was  a  piece  of 
unfeeling  hypocrisy,  and  proved  a  lesson  to 
me  ever  after.  The  cake  has  long  been 
masticated,  consigned  to  dunghill  with  the 
ashes  of  that  unseasonable  pauper. 

"  But  when  Providence,  who  is  better  to 
us  all  than  our  aunts,  gives  me  a  pig, 
remembering  my  temptation  and  my  fall,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  act  towards  it  more  in 
the  spirit  of  the  donor's  purpose. 

''Yours  (short  of  pig)  to  command  in 
everything.  C.  L." 

In  the  summer  of  1822  Lamb  and  his  sister 
visited  Paris.  The  following  is  a  hasty  letter 
addressed  to  Field  on  his  return. 

10  MR.  BARRON  FIELD. 

"  My  dear  F., — ^I  scribble  hastily  at  office. 
Frank  wants  my  letter  presently.  1  and 
sister  are  just  returned  from  Paris  I !  We 
have  eaten  frogs.  It  has  been  such  a  treat ! 
You  know  our  monotonous  tenor.  Frogs 
are  the  nicest  little  delicate  things— rabbity- 
flavoured.  Imagine  a  Idlhputian  *  rabbit ! 
They  fricassee  thom  ;  but  in  my  mind>  dreat, 
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■eethed,  plain,  with  parsley  and  butter,  would 
have  been  the  decision  of  Apicius.  Paris  is 
a  glorious  picturesque  old  city.  London 
looks  mean  and  new  to  it,  as  the  town  of 
Washington  would,  seen  after  it  But  they 
baTe  no  St  PauPs,  or  Westminster  Abbey. 
Tlie  Sein^  so  much  despised  by  Cockneys,  is 
exactly  the  size  to  run  through  a  magnificent 
street ;  palaces  a  mile  long  on  one  side,  lofty 
Edinbro*  stone  (O  t&e  glorious  antiques!) 
lioiisea  on  the  other.  The  Thames  disunites 
Londim  and  Southwark.  I  had  Talma  to 
Hipper  with  me.  He  has  picked  up,  as  I 
belieTe^  an  authentic  portnut  of  Shakspeare. 
He  paid  a  broker  about  40^.  English  for  it. 
It  is  painted  on  the  one  half  of  a  pair  of 
bdlows — a  lovely  picture,  corresponding 
with  the  folio  head.  The  bellows  has  old 
eirved  wingi  round  it,  and  round  the  visnomy 
is  inscribed,  as  near  as  I  remember,  not 
divided  into  riiyme— I  found  out  the  rhyme— 

Whom  haTe  we  here 
Stock  on  this  bellows. 
Bat  the  Prinee  of  good  fUlows, 
Wlllj  Shaktpeexet 

At  top— 

O  base  aiid  coward  lock ! 
Vo  be  here  stock. — ^Pozms. 


At  bottom— 

Vsjl  rather  a  gtorioos  tot  is  to  him  assigned, 
Who»  Uke  the  Abnightj,  rides  apoa  the  wind. 

Pistol. 

**  This  is  all  in  old  carved  wooden  letters. 
The  countenance  smiling,  sweety  and  intel- 
leetnal  beyond  measure,  even  as  he  was 
iBimeasnrable.  It  may  be  a  forgery.  They 
lan^  at  me  and  tell  me,  Ireland  is  in  Paris, 
and  has  been  putting  off  a  portitdt  of  the 
Bbck  Prince.  How  £Eur  old  wood  may  be 
imitated  I  cannot  say.  Ireland  was  not 
fimnd  oat  by  his  parchments,  but  by  his 
poetiy.  I  am  confident  no  painter  on  either 
side  the  Channel  could  have  painted  any 
thing  near  like  the  hoe  I  saw.  Again,  would 
such  a  painter  and  forger  have  taken  40^.  for 
a  thing,  if  authentic,  worth  4000^.  1  Tahna 
is  not  in  the  secret,  for  he  had  not  even 
fimnd  out  the  rhymes  in  the  first  inscription. 
He  is  ooming  over  with  it,  and,  my  life  to 
Sonthey's  Thalaba,  it  will  gain  universal 
iofth. 

'The  letter  is  wanted,  and  I  am  wanted. 
Imagine  the  blank  filled  up  with  all  kind 
things 


'^  Our  joint  hearty  remembrances  to  both 
of  you.    Yours;  as  ever,  C.  Lamb." 

Soon  after  Lamb's  return  from  Paris  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  poet  of  the 
Quakers,  Bernard  Barton,  who,  like  himself, 
was  engaged  in  the  drudgery  of  figures.  The 
pure  and  gentle  tone  of  the  poems  of  his  new 
acquaintance  was  Welcome  to  Lamb,  who 
had  more  sympathy  with  the  truth  of  nature 
in  modest  guise  than  in  the  affected  fury  of 
Lord  Byron,  or  the  di*eamy  extravagancies 
of  Shelley.  Lamb  had  written  in  "  Elia"  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  with  the  freedom  of 
one,  who,  with  great  respect  for  the  principles 
of  the  founders  of  their  faith,  had  little  in 
common  with  a  sect  who  shunned  the 
pleasui*es  while  they  mingled  in  the  business 
of  the  world ;  and  a  friendly  expostulation 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barton  led  to  such  cordial 
excuses  as  completely  won  the  heart  of  the 
Quaker  bard.  Some  expression  which  Lamb 
let  &11  at  their  meeting  in  London,  from 
which  Mr.  Barton  had  supposed  that  Lamb 
objected  to  a  Quaker's  writing  poetry  as 
inconsistent  with  his  creed,  induced  Mr. 
Barton  to  write  to  Lamb  on  his  return  to 
Woodbridge,  who  replied  as  follows  :— 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

**  India  House,  11th  Sept.  1822. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^You  have  misapprehended  me 
sadly,  if  you  suppose  that  I  meant  to  impute 
any  inconsistency  in  your  writing  poetry  with 
your  religious  profession.  I  do  not  remember 
what  I  said,  but  it  was  spoken  sportively,  I 
am  sure— one  of  my  levities,  which  you  are 
not  so  used  to  as  my  older  friends.  I 
probably  was  thinking  of  the  light  in  which 
your  so  indulging  yourself  would  appear  to 
Quakers,  and  put  their  objection  in  my  own 
foolish  mouth.  I  would  eat  my  words 
(provided  they  should  be  written  on  not  very 
coarse  paper)  rather  than  I  would  thvow 
cold  water  upon  your,  and  my  once,  harmless 
occupation. 

"  I  have  read  Napoleon  and  the  rest  with 
delight.  I  like  them  for  what  they  are,  and 
for  what  they  are  not.  I  have  sickened  on 
the  modern  rhodomontade  and  Byronism, 
and  your  plain  Quakerish  beauty  has  capti- 
vated me.  It  is  all  wholesome  cates,  ay,  and 
toothsome  too,  and  withal  Quakerish.  If  I 
were  George  Fox,  and  George  Fox  licenser 
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of  the  press,  they  should  have  my  absolute 
imprimatur,  I  hope  I  have  removed  the 
impression. 

'*  I  am,  like  you,  a  prisoner  to  the  desk.  I 
have  been  chained  to  that  galley  thirty  years, 
a  long  shot.  I  have  almost  grown  to  the 
wood.  If  no  imaginative  poet,  I  am  sure  I 
am  a  figurative  one.  Do  'Friends*  allow 
puns?  verbal  equivocations? — they  are  un- 
justly accused  of  it,  and  I  did  my  little  best 
in  the  '  Imperfect  Sympathies  *  to  vindicate 
them.  I  am  very  tired  of  clerking  it,  but 
have  no  remedy.  Did  you  see  a  Sonnet  to 
this  purpose  in  the  Examiner  ? — 

*  Who  first  InTcntcd  work,  and  bound  the  free 
And  holy-day  rejoicing  spirit  down 
To  the  ever-haunting  importunity 
Of  business,  in  the  green  fields  and  the  town, 
To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade;  and  oh,  most  sad. 
To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood! 
Who  but  the  being  unblcst,  alien  from  good, 
Sabbathless  Satan  !  he  who  his  nnglnd 
Task  cTcr  plies,  'mid  rotatory  bamings, 
That  round  and  round  incalculably  reel ; 
For  wrath  Divine  hath  made  him  like  a  wheel 
In  that  red  realm  fhmi  which  are  no  retumings ; 
Where,  toiling  and  tormoiling,  ever  and  aye, 
He  and  his  thoughts  keep  pensive  working.day.' 

"  I  fancy  the  sentiment  exprest  above  will 
be  nearly  your  own.-  The  expression  of  it 
probably  would  not  so  well  suit  with  a 
follower  of  John  Woolman.  But  I  do  not 
know  whether  diabolism  is  a  part  of  your 
creed,  or  where,  indeed,  to  find  an  exposition 
of  your  creed  at  alL  In  feelings  and  matters 
not  dogmatical,  I  hope  I  am  half  a  Quaker. 
Believe  me,  with  great  respect,  yours, 

«  C.  Lamb." 

^  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  see  or  hear 
from  you.** 

Encouraged  by  Lamb*8  kindness,  Mr. 
Barton  continued  the  correspondence,  which 
became  the  most  frequent  in  which  Lamb 
had  engaged  for  many  years.  The  following 
letter  is  in  acknowledgment  of  a  publication 
of  Mr.  Barton's  chiefly  directed  to  oppose  the 
theories  and  tastes  of  Lord  B>Ton  and  his 
friends : — 

TO  BEfUTARD  BARTOK. 

««Eaat.India  House,  0th  Oct.  1823. 

**  Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  ajshamed  not  sooner  to 
have  acknowledged  your  letter  and  poem.  I 
think  the  latter  very  temperate,  very  serious, 
and  very  seasonable.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
convert  the  dub  at  Pisa,  neither  do  I  think 


it  will  satisfy  the  bigots  on  oar  side  the 
water.  Something  like  a  parody  on  the  0oug 
of  Ariel  would  please  them  better :— - 

*  Full  fathom  five  the  Athebt  Uei, 
Of  hia  bones  ore  heP-diee  made,* 

^  I  want  time,  or  fancy,  to  fill  up  the  rest. 
I  sincerely  sympathise  with  you  on  your 
doleful  confinement.  Of  time,  health,  and 
riches,  the  first  in  order  is  not  last  in  excel- 
lence. Biches  are  chiefly  good,  because  they 
give  us  Time.  What  a  weight  of  wearisome 
prison  hours  have  I  to  look  back  and  forward 
to,  as  quite  cut  out  of  life  !  and  the  sting  of 
the  thing  is,  that  for  six  hours  every  day  I 
have  no  business  which  I  could  not  contnict 
into  two,  if  they  would  let  me  work  task- 
work. I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  your 
grievance  is  mitigated. 

"I  am  returning  a  poor  letter.  I  was 
formerly  a  great  scribbler  in  that  way,  but 
my  hand  is  out  of  order.  If  I  said  my  head 
too,  I  should  not  be  very  much  out,  but  I 
will  tell  no  tales  of  myself;  I  will  therefore 
end  (after  my  best  thanks,  with  a  hope  to  see 
you  again  some  time  in  London),  begging  you 
to  accept  this  letteret  for  a  letter — a  leveret 
makes  a  better  present  than  a  grown  hare, 
and  short  troubles  (as  the  old  excuse  goes) 
are  best. 

**  I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

«C.  Lamb." 

The  next  letter  will  speak  for  itself. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTOaT. 

••Dec.  8»pd,18f3L 

^  Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  been  so  distracted  with 
business  and  one  thing  or  other,  I  have  not 
had  a  quiet  quarter  of  an  hour  for  epistolary 
purposes.  Christmas,  too,  i<i  come^  which 
always  puts  a  rattle  into  my  morning  tkulL 
It  is  a  visiting,  unquiet,  unquakeriah  seeeon. 
I  get  more  and  more  in  love  with  solitude, 
and  proportionately  hampered  with  oompony. 
I  hope  you  have  some  holidays  at  this  period. 
I  have  one  day — Christmas-day ;  alaa !  too 
few  to  commemorate  the  season.  All  work 
and  no  play  dulls  me.  Company  is  not  play, 
but  many  times  hard  work.  To  play,  is  for 
a  man  to  do  what  he  pleases,  or  to  do  nnthing 
— ^to  go  about  soothiug  his  particular  fancies. 
I  have  lived  to  a  time  of  life  to  have  outlived 
the  good  hours^  the  nine  o'clock  suppen^  with 
a  bright  hour  or  two  to  clear  up  iiL  afljr- 
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wards.  Now  you  cannot  get  tea  before  that 
hoar,  and  then  sit  gaping,  music-bothered 
perhaps,  till  half-past  twelve  brings  up  the 
traj ;  and  what  you  steal  of  convivial  enjoy- 
Aent  after,  is  heavily  paid  for  in  the  disquiet 
of  to-morrow's  head. 

^I  am  pleased  with  your  liking  'John 
Woodvil,*  and  amused  with  your  knowledge 
of  our  drama  being  confined  to  Shakspeare 
and  Miss  BaiUie.  What  a  world  of  fine  ter- 
ritory between  Land*s  End  and  Johnny 
Qroat^s  have  you  missed  traversing !  I  could 
almost  envy  you  to  have  so  much  to  read.  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  read  all  the  books  I  want  to 
read.  Oh  to  foiget  Ilelding,  Steele,  &c.,  and 
read  'em  new ! 

**  Can  you  tell  me  a  likely  place  where  I 
could  pick  up^  cheap,  Fox's  Journal  1  There 
are  no  Quaker  circulating  libraries  ?  Elwood, 
too,  I  must  have.  I  rather  grudge  that 
8  y  has  taken  up  the  history  of  your 
people:  I  am  afiraid  he  will  put  in  some 
kvity.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  quite  exempt 
from  that  iault  in  certain  magazine  articles, 
where  I  have  introduced  mention  of  them. 
Were  they  to  do  again,  I  would  reform  them. 
Why  should  not  you  write  a  poetical  account 
of  your  old  worthies,  deducing  t^em  from 
Fox  to  Woolman  t  but  I  remember  you  did 
talk  of  something  of  that  kind,  as  a  counter- 
ptrt  to  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Sketches.'  But 
would  not  a  poem  be  more  consecutive  than 
a  string  of  sonnets  1  Tou  have  no  martyrs 
fttUe  to  the  fire,  I  think,  among  you ;  but 
{denty  of  heroic  confessors,  spirit-martyrs, 
lamb4ioiis.  Think  of  it ;  it  would  be  better 
than  a  series  of  sonnets  on  'Eminent  Bankers.' 
I  like  a  hit  at  our  way  of  life,  though  it  does 
well  for  me,  better  than  anything  short  of  all 
tsf'f  time  to  one*e  eelf;  for  which  alone  I 
ruiklt  with  envy  at  the  rich.  Books  are 
good,  and  pictures  are  good,  and  money  to 
huy  them  therefore  good,  but  to  buy  time  / 
in  other  words,  life ! 

'*Tbe  'compliments  of  the  time*  to  you, 
diould  end  my  letter ;  to  a  Friend,  I  suppose, 
I  must  say  the '  sincerity  of  the  season  ; '  I 
hope  they  both  mean  the  same.  With 
excuses  ibr  this  hastily-penned  note,  believe 
Bie,  with  great  respect,  0.  Lamb." 

Ib  this  winter  Mr.  Walter  Wilson,  one  of 
the  IKettds  of  Lamb's  youth,  applied  to  him 
far  information  respecting  De  Foe,  whose 


life  he  was  about  to  write.  The  renewal  of 
the  aoqiuiintance  was  very  pleasant  to  Lamb ; 
who  many  years  before  used  to  take  daily 
walks  with  Wilson,  and  to  call  him  "  brother." 
The  following  is  Lamb's  reply : — 

TO  MR.  WALTER  WCLSON. 

"E.  I.  H.,  16th  December,  1822. 

"  Dear  Wilson, — Lightning,  I  was  going  to 
call  you.  You  must  have  thought  me  negli- 
gent in  not  answering  your  letter  sooner. 
But  I  have  a  habit  of  never  writing  letters 
but  at  the  office ;  'tis  so  much  time  cribbed 
out  of  the  Company ;  and  I  atn  but  just  got 
out  of  the  thick  of  a  tea-sale,  in  which  most 
of  the  entry  of  notes,  deposits,  &C.,  usually 
falls  to  my  share. 

"  I  have  nothing  of  De  Foe's  but  two  or 
three  novels,  and  the  'Plague  History.'  I 
can  give  you  no  information  about  him.  As 
a  slight  general  character  of  what  I  remem- 
ber of  them  (for  I  have  not  looked  into  them 
latterly),  I  would  say  that  in  the  appearance 
of  truth  J  in  all  the  incidents  and  conversations 
that  occur  in  them,  they  exceed  any  works 
of  fiction  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  perfect 
illusion.  The  author  never  appears  in  these 
self-narratives  (for  so  they  ought  to  be 
called,  or  rather  auto-biographies),  but  the 
narrator  chains  us  down  to  an  implicit  belief 
in  everything  he  says.  There  is  all  the 
minute  detail  of  a  log-book  in  it.  Dates  are 
painfully  pressed  upon  the  memory.  Facts 
are  repeated  over  and  over  in  varying 
phrases,  till  you  cannot  choose  but  believe 
them.  It  is  like  rca<llng  evidence  given  in  a 
court  of  justice.  So  anxious  the  story-teller 
seems  that  the  truth  should  be  clearly  com- 
prehended, that  when  he  has  told  us  a 
matterK)f-fftct,  or  a  motive,  in  a  line  or  two 
farther  down  he  repeats  it,  with  his  favourite 
figure  of  speech,  *  I  say,'  so  and  so,  though  he 
had  made  it  abundantly  plain  before.  This 
is  in  iiuitation  of  the  common  people's  way  of 
speaking,  or  rather  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  addressed  by  a  master  or  mistress,  wh  > 
wishes  to  impress  something  upon  their 
memories,  and  has  a  wou'erful  effect  upon 
matter-of-fact  readers.  Indeed,  it  is  to  such 
principally  that  he  writes.  His  *  style  is 
everywhere  beautiful,  but  plain  and  homely 
Robinson  Cinisoe  is  delightful  to  all  ranks 
and  classes,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is 
written  in  phraseology  peculiarly  adiqyted  to 
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the  lower  conditions  of  readers ;  hence  it  is 
an  especial  favourite  with  sea^^ring  men, 
poor  boys,  servant-maids,  &c.  His  novels 
ai'C  capital  kitchen-reading,  while  they  are 
worthy,  from  their  deep  interest,  to  find  a 
shelf  in  the  libraries  of  the  wealthiest,  and 
the  most  learned.  His  passion  for  maUer-of- 
fact  narrative  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
a  long  relation  of  common  incidents,  which 
might  happen  to  any  man,  and  have  no 
interest  but  the  intense  appearance  of  truth 
in  tiiem,  to  recommend  tiiem.  The  whole 
latter  half  or  two-thirds  of  'Colonel  Jack* 
is  of  this  description.  The  beginning  of 
'  Colonel  Jack  *  is  the  most  affecting  natural 
picture  of  a  young  thief  that  was  ever  drawn. 
His  losing  the  stolen  money  in  the  hollow  of 
a  tree,  and  finding  it  again  when  he  was  in 
despair,  and  then  being  in  equal  distress  at 
not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it,  and  several 
similar  touches  in  the  early  histoiy  of  the 
Colonel,  evince  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature;  and  putting  out  of  question  the 
superior  romantic  interest  of  the  latter, 
in  my  mind  very  much  exceed  Crusoe. 
'  Koxana '  (first  edition)  is  the  next  in  inter- 
est^ though  he  left  out  the  best  part  of  it  in 
subsequent  editions  from  a  foolish  h}'per- 
criticism  of  his  friend  Southerne.  But '  Moll 
Flanders,'  the  *  Account  of  the  Plague,'  &c., 
ai*e  all  of  one  family,  and  have  the  same 
stamp  of  character.  Believe  me,  with  friendly 
recollections.  Brother  (as  I  used  to  call 
you), 

^  Yours,  C.  LAMa" 


'How  bittciiy  Lamb  felt  his  £ast-Lidia 
bondage,  has  iJt>undantly  appeared  from  his 
letters  during  many  years.  Yet  there  never 
was  wanting  a  secret  consciousness  of  the 
benefits  which  it  ensured  for  him,  the  pre- 
cious independence  which  he  won  by  his 
hours  of  toil,  and  the  freedom  of  his.  mind,  to 
work  only  "at  its  own  sweet  will,"  which 
his  confinement  to  the  desk  obtained.  This 
sense  of  the  blessings  which  a  fixed  income, 
derived  from  ascertained  duties,  confers,  was 
nobly  expressed  in  reference  to  a  casual 
fancy  in  one  of  the  letters  of  his  fellow  in 
clerkly  as  well  as  in  poetical  labours,  Bernard 
Barton— A  flEuicy  as  alien  to  the  habitual 
thoughts  of  his  friend,  as  to  his  own^ — for  no 
one  has  pursued  a  steadier  course  on  the 


weary  way  of  duty  than  the  poet  whose  brief 
dream  of  literaxy  engrossment  incited  Lamb 
to  make  a  generous  amends  to  his  ledger  for 
all  his  unjust  reproaches.  The  references  to 
the  booksellers  have  the  colouring  of  fimtaa- 
tical  exaggeration,  by  which  he  dttiighted  to 
give  effect  to  the  inmiediate  feeling ;  bat 
making  allowance  for  this  mere  play  of 
fancy,  how  just  is  the  following  advice — ^how 
wholesome  for  every  youth  who  hesitates 
whether  he  shall  abandon  the  certain  reward 
of  plodding  industry  for  the  splendid  miiiftriff« 
of  authorship  1* 

*  It  is  singuUr  that,  some  jraan  btfore,  Mr.  Bartoa 
had  receired  similar  adrioa  from  a  very  different  poc^-* 
Lord  Byron.  As  the  letter  has  never  been  pnbUahed, 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  eompare  the  exjpresakws  of 
two  men  so  different  on  the  tame  sal^eot,  I  subjoin  it 
here  j^ 

«*T0  BERNABD  BARTON,  £Sa 

"  St  James'  Street,  Jane  1,  181S. 
"  Sir, — The  most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  eondnAng 
part  of  your  letter  is,  that  Mr.  Morray  wiU  repahUiih 
your  Tolume,  if  you  still  retain  your  incUnatioii  tat  the 
experiment,  which  I  trust  will  be  suooessfhL  Some 
weeks  ago  my  friend  Mr.  Rogers  showed  me  tome  of  tlM 
stanzas  in  MS.,  and  I  then  expressed  my  opinion  of  thfeir 
merit,  which  a  fhrther  perusal  of  the  printed  toIobm 
has  given  me  no  reason  to  revoke.  I  mention  thia,  •■ 
it  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  lean,  that  I  anta- 
tainod  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  your  powers  before 
I  was  aware  that  such  sentiments  were  reelproeaL 
Waving  yoar  obliging  expreraions  as  to  my  own  prodae-> 
tions,  for  which  I  thank  you  very  sincerely,  and  assure 
you  that  I  think  not  lightly  of  the  praise  of  one  whoee 
approbation  is  valuable ;  wiU  you  allow  me  to  talk  to 
you  candidly,  not  critically,  cm  the  subject  of  yours! 
You  vt-UX  not  suspect  me  of  a  wish  to  discourage,  since  I 
pointed  out  to  the  publisher  the  propriety  of  complying 
with  your  wishes.  I  think  more  highly  of  your  povdeal 
talents  than  it  would  perhaps  gratify  you  to  hoar  ex- 
pressed, for  I  believe,  from  what  I  observe  of  your 
mind,  that  you  are  above  flattery.  To  come  to  the 
point,  yoa  deserve  sucecfls ;  but  we  knew  before  AddlsoB 
wrote  his  Cato,  that  desert  does  not  always  command  it. 
But  suppose  it  attained, 

*  Tou  know  what  ills  the  author's  life  assail. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  Jafi.' 

Do  not  renounce  writing,  hit  never  truH  mtirtif  U 
authttrship.  If  you  have  a  profession,  retain  U ; .  U  will 
be  like  Prior's  fellowship,  a  last  and  sure  rsMWree. 
Compare  Mr.  Rogers  with  other  suthom  of  tbik  day; 
assuredly  he  is  among  the  flrst  of  living  poati,  hot  is  It 
to  that  he  owes  his  station  in  society,  and  his  intimaey 
in  the  best  circles  t — ^no,  it  is  to  his  prudence  and  respeet* 
ability.  The  world  (a  bad  one,  I  own)  eourts  Um  be^ 
cause  he  has  no  occasion  to  court  it.  Ba  is  a  poet»  mat 
is  he  lc85i  so  because  he  is  something  more.  I  am  not 
sorry  to  henr  that  you  were  not  tempted  by  the  tfteiidtx 
of  Capel  Loift,  £sq., — thoogh,  if  ha  had  dona  for  ywi 
what  he  has  for  the  Bioomficlds,  I  should  never  have 
laughed  at  his  rage  for  patronising.  But  a  truly  wdU 
constituted  mind  will  ever  be  independent.  That  yoa 
may  bo  so  is  my  sincere  wish ;  and  if  others  think  aa 
weU  of  your  iioctry  as  I  do,  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  yoar  readers.    Believe  me, 

•*  Tomr  obliged  and  obedielil  Mrranti 
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1X>  BERNARD  BARTON. 

•'  January  9th,  182S. 

•"Throw  yoarself  on  the  world  without 
anj  Tational  plan  of  support^  heyond  what  the 
chance  employ  of  booksellers  would  afford 
yon!!!* 

*  Hirow  yourself  rather,  my  dear  sir,  from 
the  steep  Tarpdan  rock,  slap-dash  headlong 
upon  iron  spikes.  If  you  had  but  five  con- 
solatory nunutes  between  the  desk  and  the 
bed,  make  much  of  them,  and  live  a  century 
in  them,  rather  than  turn  slave  to  the  book- 
aeilen.  They  are  Turks  and  Tartars,  when 
they  have  poor  authors  at  their  beck. 
Hitherto  you  have  been  at  arm's  length  from 
them.  Come  not  within  their  grasp.  I  have 
known  many  authors  wont  for  bread,  some 
repining,  others  envying  the  blessed  security 
of  a  counting-house,  all  agreeing  they  had 
nther  have  been  tailors^  weavers — ^what  not  ? 
rather  than  the  things  they  were.  I  have 
known  soma  starved,  some  to  go  mad,  one 
deir  friend  literally  dying  in  a  workhouse. 
Ton  know  not  what  a  rapacious,  dishonest 
aet  these  booksellers  are.  Ask  even  Southey, 
wbo  (a  shi^^e  case  almost)  has  made  a  fortune 
by  book-drudgeiy,  what  he  has  found  them. 
(%,  yon  know  not,  may  you  never  know  ! 
the  miaftfiftw  of  subsisting  by  authorship, 
lb  a  pretty  appendage  to  a  situation  like 
yours  or  mine ;  but  a  slaveiy,  worse  than  all 
daveiy,  to  be  a  bookseller's  dependant^  to 
drudge  your  brains  for  pots  of  ale,  and  breasts 
of  mutton,  to  change  your  free  thoughts  and 
▼uluntary  numbers  for  ungracious  task-work. 
ThoiK  fellows  hate  tu.  The  reason  I  take  to 
be,  that  contrary  to  other  trades,  in  which 
the  master  gets  all  the  credit,  (a  jeweller  or 
alvsnmith  for  instance,}  and  the  joumey- 
BUBi,  who  really  does  the  fine  work,  is  in  the 
bad[-groniid :  in  cur  work  the  world  gives 
all  the  credit  to  ua^  whom  ikey  consider  as 
Mr  iaamejmesBj  and  therefore  do  they  hate 
0%  and  eheat  ua^  and  oppress  us,  and  would 
vriag  the  blood  of  us  out^  to  put  another 
nzpeoce  in  their  mechanic  pouches  !  I  con- 
tend that  a  bookseller  has  a  rdative  honesty 
towards  authors,  not  like  his  honesty  to  the 
lest  of  the  world. 

"^Keep  to  your  bank,  and  the  bank  will 
leep  you.  Trust  not  to  the  public;  you 
may  haa^  starve,  drown  yourself  for  auy- 
tldBg  that  worthy  personage  cares.    I  bless ! 


every  star,  that  Providence,  not  seeing  good 
to  make  me  independent,  has  seen  it  next 
good  to  settle  me  upon  the  stable  foundation 
of  LeadenhaU.  Sit  down,  good  R  B.,  in  the 
j  banking-office ;  what !  is  there  not  from  six 
to  eleven  p.il  six  days  in  the  week,  and  is 
there  not  all  Sunday  ?  Fie,  what  a  super- 
fluity of  manVtime,  if  you  could  think  so ! 
Enough  for  relaxation,  mirth,  converse, 
poetry,  good  thoughts,  quiet  thoughts.  Oh 
the  corroding,  torturing,  tormenting  thoughts, 
that  disturb  the  brain  of  the  unlucky  wight, 
who  must  draw  upon  it  for  daily  sustenance ! 
Henceforth  I  retract  all  my  fond  complaints 
of  mercantile  employment ;  look  upon  them 
as  lovers'  quarrels.  I  was  but  half  in  earnest. 
Welcome  dead  timber  of  a  desk,  that  makes 
me  live.  A  little  grumbling  is  a  wholesome 
medicine  for  the  spleen,  but  in  my  inner 
lieart  do  I  approve  and  embrace  this  our 
dose,  but  nn  harassing  way  of  Hfe.  I  am 
quite  serious.  If  you  can  send  me  Fox,  I 
will  not  keep  it  six  loeeisy  and  will  return  it, 
with  warm  thanks  to  yourself  and  fiiend, 
without  blot  or  dog*s-ear.  You  will  much 
oblige  me  by  this  kindness. 

"Yours  truly,  C.Lamb." 

Lamb  thus  communicated  to  Mr.  Barton 
his  prosecution  of  his  researches  into  Primi- 
tive Quakerism. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

"February  17th,  1823. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — ^I  have  read  quite  through 
the  ponderous  folio  of  Gteorge  Fox.  I  think 
Sewell  has  been  judicious  in  omitting  certain 
parts,  as  for  instance  where  G.  F.  has  revealed 
to  him  the  natures  of  all  the  creatures  in 
their  names,  as  Adam  had.  He  luckily  turns 
aside  from  that  compendious  study  of  natural 
history,  which  might  have  superseded  Buffon, 
to  his  proper  spiritual  pursuits,  only  just 
hinting  what  a  philosopher  he  might  have 
been.  The  ominous  passage  is  near  the 
beghming  of  the  book.  It  is  clear  he  means 
a  physical  knowledge,  without  trope  or  figure. 
Also,  pretences  to  miraculous  healing,  and 
the  like,  are  more  frequent  than  I  should 
have  suspected  from  the  epitome  in  Sewell. 
He  is  nevertholees  a  great  spiritual  man,  and 
I  feel  very  much  obliged  by  your  procuring 
me  the  loan  of  it.  How  I  like  the  Quaker 
phrases,  though  I  think  they  were  hardly 
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completed  till  Woolman.  A  pretty  little 
manual  of  Quaker  language  (with  an  endea- 
vour to  explain  them)  might  be  gathered  out 
of  his  book.  Could  not  you  do  it  1  I  have 
read  through  G.  F.  without  findiug  any 
explanation  of  the  term  first  volume  in  the 
title-page.  It  takes  in  all,  both  his  life  and 
his  death.  Are  there  more  last  words  of 
him  ?  Pi-ay  how  may  I  return  it  to  Mr. 
Shewell  at  Ipswich  ?  I  fear  to  send  such  a 
treasure  by  a  stage-coach ;  not  that  I  am 
afraid  of  the  coachman  or  the  guard  reading 
it ;  but  it  might  be  lost  Can  you  put  me 
in  a  way  of  sending  it  in  safety  ?  The  kind- 
hearted  owner  trusted  it  to  me  for  six 
months ;  I  think  I  was  about  as  many  days 
in  getting  through  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
I  ckipt  a  word  of  it  I  have  quoted  G.  F.  in 
my  'Quakers^  Meeting,'  as  having  said  he 
was  *  lifted  up  m  spirit,'  (which  I  felt  at  the 
time  to  be  not  a  Quaker  phrase,)  '  and  the 
judge  anti  jury  were  as  dead  men  under  his 
feet'  I  find  no  such  words  in  his  journal, 
and  I  did  not  get  them  fix)m  Sewell,  and  the 
latter  sentence  I  am  sure  1  did  not  mean  to 
invent :  I  must  have  put  some  other  Quaker's 
words  into  his  mouth.  Is  it  a  fatality  in  me, 
that  everything  I  touch  turns  into  *  a  lie  ? ' 
I  once  quoted  two  lines  from  a  translation  of 
Dante,  which  Hazlitt  very  greatly  admired, 
and  quoted  in  a  book  as  proof  of  the  stupend- 
ous power  of  that  poet,  but  no  such  lines 
are  to  be  found  in  the  translation,  which  has 
been  searched  for  the  purpose.  I  must  have 
dreamed  them,  for  I  am  quite  certabi  I  did 
not  forge  them  knowingly.  What  a  mis- 
. fortune  to  have  a  lying  memory!  Your 
description  of  Mr.  Mitford's  place  makes  me 
long  for  a  pippin  and  some  caraways,  and  a 
cup  of  sack  m  his  orchard,  when  the  sweets 
of  the  night  come  in. 

«*  Farewell 

"  C.  Lamb." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1823,  the 
*^  Essays  of  EUa,"  collected  in  a  volume,  were 
published  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey,  who 
had  become  the  proprietors  of  the  ^  London 
Magazine."  The  book  met  with  a  rapid 
sale,  while  the  magazine  in  which  its  contents 
had  appeared,  declined.  The  anecdote  of  the 
three  Quakers  gravely  walking  out  of  the 
inn  where  they  had  taken  tea  on  the  road, 
oa  an  extortionate  demand,  one  after  the 


other,  without  paying  anything,*  had  excited 
some  gentle  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
Barton's  sister,  to  which  Lamb  thus  replied. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTOV. 

"Marehnth,I8Sf. 
"  Dear  Sir, — ^The  approbation  of  my  little 
book  by  your  sister  is  very  pleasing  to  me. 
The  Quaker  incident  did  not  happen  to  me^ 
but  to  Carlisle  the  surgeon,  from  whose  month 
I  have  twice  heard  it»  at  an  interval  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  with  little  or  no  variation,  and 
have  given  it  as  exactly  as  I  could  remember 
it  The  gloss  which  your  sister  or  yon  have 
put  upon  it,  does  not  strike  me  as  correct 
Carlisle  drew  no  inference  from  it  against  the 
honesty  of  the  Quakers,  but  only  in  favour 
of  their  surpassing  coolness  ;  that  they  should 
be  capable  of  committing  a  good  joke,  with 
an  utter  insensibility  to  its  being  any  jetit  a^ 
all.  I  have  reason  to  believe  in  the  truth  of 
it,  because,  as  I  have  said,  I  heard  him  repeat 
it  without  variation  at  such  an  IntervaL  The 
story  loses  sadly  in  print,  for  CarlLsle  is  the 
best  story-teller  I  ever  heard.  The  idea  of 
the  discovery  of  roasting  pigs  I  also  borrowed, 
from  my  frigid  Manning,  and  am  willing  to 
confess  both  my  plagiarisms.  Should  fiite 
ever  so  order  it  that  you  shall  ever  be  in 
town  with  your  sister,  mine  bids  me  say,  that 
she  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  being  intro- 
duced to  her.  Your  endeavour  at  exjdaining 
Fox's  insight  into  the  natures  of  *iiin%%^ 
must  fail,  as  I  shall  transcribe  the  passage. 
It  appeal's  to  me  that  he  stopt  short  in  time, 
and  was  on  the  brink  of  falling  with  his 
friend  Naylor,  my  favourite.  The  book  shall 
be  forthcoming  whenever  your  friend  can 
make  convenient  to  call  for  it. 

'*  They  have  dragged  me  again  into  the 

Magazine,  but  I  feel  the  spirit  of  the  thing 

I  in  my  own  mind  quite  gone.    '  Some  brains ' 

I  (I  think  Ben  Jonson  says  it)  *  will  endure 

,  but  one  skimming.'    We  are  about  to  have 

an  inundation  of  poetry  from  the  Lakes-^ 

Wordsworth  and  Southey   are  coming  up 

strong  from  the  north.    How  did  yon  like 

Hartley's  sonnets?  -The  first,  at  least,  ia 

vastly  fine.    I  am  ashamed  of  ihe  shabby 

letters  I  send,  but  I  am  by  nature  anything 

but  neat.    Therein  my  mother  bore  me  no 

Quaker.    I  never  could  seal  a  letter  without 

*  Spo  *'  Imperfect  Sympftthiefl." — ^Easaji  of  ZUa,  pw74b 
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dropping  the  wax  on  one  side,  besides  scalding 
my  fingers.  I  never  had  a  seal,  too,  of  my 
own.  Writing  to  a  great  man  lately,  who  is 
moreover  very  heraldic,  I  borrowed  a  seal  of 
a  friend,  who  by  the  female  side  quarters  the 
Protectoiral  arms  of  CromweU.  How  they 
must  have  puzzled  my  correspondent  1  My 
letters  are  generally  charged  as  double  at  the 
Post-office,  from  their  inveterate  clumsiness 
of  foldure  ;  so  you  must  not  take  it  disre- 
spectftil  to  yourself^  if  I  send  you  such  un- 
gainly scrape.  I  think  I  lose  100^.  a-year  at 
the  India  House,  owing  solely  to  my  want  of 
neatness  in  malung  up  accounts.  How  I 
puzzle  'em  out  at  last  is  the  wonder.  I  have 
to  do  with  millions  I ! 
**  It  is  time  to  have  done  my  incoherences. 
"  Believe  me^  yours  truly, 

«  C.  Lamb." 

Lamb  thus  records  a  meeting  with  the 
poeta, 

TO  BEBNABD  BABTOM. 

«*Aprilfttb,182S. 

**  Dear  Sir,—-I  wished  for  you  yesterday. 
I  dined  in  Parnassus,  with  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Bogers^  and  Tom  Moore,— half  the 
poetry  of  England  constellated  and  clustered 
in  Glomoester  Place!  It  was  a  delightful 
erening !  Coleridge  waa  in  his  finest  vein  of 
talk— had  all  the  talk  ;  and  let  'em  talk  as 
•vU]^  as  they  do  of  the  envy  oi  poets,  I  am 
lore  not  one  there  but  was  content  to  be 
nothing  but  a  listener.  The  Muses  were 
dumb,  while  Apollo  lectured,  on  his  and 
their  fine  art  It  is  a  lie  that  poets  are 
c&vione ;  I  have  known  the  best  of  them, 
and  can  spetik  to  it,  that  they  give  each  other 
their  merits,  and  are  the  kindest  critics  as 
well  as  best  authors.  I  am  scribbling  a 
muddy  epistle  with  an  aching  head,  for  we 
did  not  quaff  Hij^KHsrene  last  night ;  marry, 
it  was  hif^xxarass  rather.  Pn,j  accept  this 
It  a  letter  in  the  mean  tlme^  C.  L." 

Here  is  an  apology  for  a  letter,  referring 
to  a  seal  used  on  the  letter  to  which  this  is 
an  answer — the  device  was  a  pelican  feeding 
I   her  young  from  her  own  breast. 

TO  BlBWARn  BARTON. 

**  May  8rd,  1828. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  vexed  to  be  two  letters 
in  your  debl^  bat  I  have  been  quite  out  of 


the  vein  lately.  A  philosophical  treatise  is 
wanting,  of  the  causes  of  the  backwardness 
with  which  persons  after  a  certain  time  of 
life  set  about  writing  a  letter.  I  alwa}'8  feel 
as  if  I  had  nothing  to  say,  and  the  perform- 
ance generally  justifies  the  presentiment. 

'^  I  do  not  exactly  see  why  the  goose  and 
little  goslings  should  emblematise  a  Quaker 
poet  t/tat  has  no  children.  But  after  all 
perhaps  it  is  a  pelican.  The  'Mene,  Mene, 
Tekel,  Upharsin'  around  it  I  cannot  deci- 
pher. The  songster  of  the  night  pouring 
out  her  effusions  amid  a  silent  meeting  of 
madge-owlets,  would  be  at  least  intelligible. 
A  full  pause  here  comes  upon  me  as  if  I  had 
not  a  word  more  left.  I  will  shake  my  brain, 
Once  !  Twice  ! — ^nothing  comes  up.  George 
Fox  reconmiends  waiting  on  these  occasions. 
I  wait  Nothing  comes.  O.  Fox — ^that  sets 
me  off  again.  I  have  finished  the  *  Journal,* 
and  400  more  pages  of  the  '  Doctrinals,' 
which  I  picked  up  fbr  7s.6cL  If  I  get  on  at 
this  rate,  the  society  will  be  in  danger  of 
having  two  Quaker  poets — ^to  patronise. 

"  Believe  me  cordially  yours, 

«  C.  Lamb." 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Plxxjter,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  minia- 
ture of  Pope  which  he  had  presented  to 
Lamb. 

TO  MR.  PROCTER. 

"AprU  18th,  183S. 
^  Dear  Lad, — ^You  must  think  me  a  brute 
beast,  a  rhinoceros,  never  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  your  precious  present. 
But  indeed  I  am  none  of  those  shocking 
things,  but  have  arrived  at  that  indisposition 
to  letter-writing,  which  would  make  it  a  hard 
exertion  to  write  three  lines  to  a  king  to 
spai*e  a  friend's  life.  Whether  it  is  that  the 
Magazine  paying  me  so  much  a  page,  I  am 
loath  to  throw  away  composition — how  much 
a  sheet  do  you  give  your  correspondents? 
I  have  hung  up  Pope,  and  a  gem  it  is,  in  my 
town  room ;  I  hope  foryour  approval.  Though 
it  accompanies  the  *  Essay  on  Man,*  I  think 
.  that  was  not  the  poem  he  is  here  meditating. 
He  would  have  looked  up,  somehow  affectedly, 
if  he  were  just  conceiving  '  Awake,  my  St, 
John.'  Neither  is  he  in  the  '  Bape  of  the 
Lock'  mood  exactly.    I  think  he  has  just 
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made  out  the  last  lines  of  the  'Epistle  to 
Jervifl,'  between  gay  and  tender, 

•  And  other  beauties  enry  Wonley's  eye»,» 

« I  '11  be  hanged  if  that  isn't  the  line.  He 
is  brooding  over  it,  with  a  dreamy  phantom 
of  Lady  Maiy  floating  before  him.  He  is 
thinking  which  is  the  earliest  possible  day 
and  hour  that  she  will  first  see  it.  What  a 
miniature  piece  of  gentility  it  is  !  Why  did 
yon  give  it  me  ?  I  do  not  like  you  enough 
to  give  you  anything  so  good. 

"  I  have  dined  with  T.  Moore  and  break- 
fasted with  Rogers,  since  I  saw  you  ;  have 
much  to  say  about  them  when  we  meet, 
which  I  trust  will  be  in  a  week  or  two.  I 
have  been  of  er- watched  and  over-poeted 
since  Wordsworth  has  been  in  town.  I  was 
obliged  for  health  sake  to  wish  him  gone, 
but  now  he  is  gone  I  feel  a  great  loss.  I  am 
going  to  Dalston  to  recruit,  and  have  serious 
thoughts  of— altering  my  condition,  that  is, 
of  taking  to  sobriety.  What  do  you  advise 
me? 

''Eogers  spake  very  kindly  of  you,  as 
every  body  does,  and  none  with  so  much 
reason  as  your  C.  L." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

[1828.] 

■LAMVI'b  COJfTROVBRST   WITB   iOUTBKT. 

In  the  year  1823^  Lamb  appeared,  for  the 
first  and  only  time  of  hia  life  before  the 
public,  aa  an  assailant :  and  the  object  of  his 
attack  was  one  of  his  oldest  and  fastest 
friends,  Mr.  Southey.  It  might,  indeed,  have 
been  predicted  of  Lamb,  that  if  ever  he  ddd 
enter  the  arena  of  personal  controversy,  it 
would  be  with  one  who  had  obtained  a  place 
in  his  affection ;  for  no  motive  less  powerful 
thau  the  resentment  of  friendship  which 
deemed  itself  wounded,  could  place  him  in 
a  situation  so  abhorrent  to  his  habitual 
thoughts.  Lamb  had,  up  to  this  time^  little 
reason  to  love  reviews  or  reviewers ;  and  the 
connexion  of  Southey  with  **  The  Quarterly 
Review,"  while  he  felt  that  it  raisedi  and 
softened,  and  refined  the  tone  of  that  powerful 
oi^gan  of  a  great  party,  sometimes  vexed  him 
lor  his  friend.    His  indignation  also  had  been 


enlisted  on  behalf  of  Hazlitt  and  Hunt,  who 
had  been  attacked  in  this  wotk  in  a  manner 
which  he  regarded  as  imfair ;  for  the  critics 
had  not  been  content  with  descanting  on  the 
peculiarities  in  the  style  and  taste  of  the  one, 
or  reprobating  the  political  or  personal 
vehemence  of  the  other, — whidi  were  fair 
subjects  of  controversy, — ^but  spoke  of  them 
witli  a  contempt  which  every  man  of  letters 
had  a  right  to  resent^  as  unjust.  He  had 
been  much  annoyed  by  an  allusion  to  himself 
in  an  article  on  *^  Hazlitt's  Political  ISmaym,*' 
which  appeared  in  the  Review  for  November, 
1819,  as  '^  one  whom  we  should  wish  to  see 
in  more  respectable  company ;"  for  he  felt  a 
compliment  paid  him  at  the  expense  of  a 
friend,  as  a  grievance  fiir  beyond  any  direct 
attack  on  liimsel£  He  was  also  exceedingly 
hurt  by  a  reference  made  in  an  article  on 
Dr.  Reid's  work  "  On  Nervous  Affections," 
which  appeared  in  July,  1823»  to  an  essay 
which  he  had  contributeil  some  years  befi>rs 
to  a  collection  of  tracts  pobltdied  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  Basil  Montague,  on  the  efl^ct  of 
spirituous  liquors,  entitled  ^  The  Confessions 
of  a  Drunkard."  The  oontribution  of  this 
paper  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  prevalenes  of 
Lfunb's  personal  regards  over  all  selfish 
feelings  and  tastes;  for  no  one  was  less 
disposed  than  he  to  Montague^s  theoiy  or 
practice  of  abstinence  ;  yet  he  was  willing  to 
gratify  his  friend  by  this  terrible  picture  of 
the  extreme  effects  of  intemperance^  of  whidi 
his  own  occasional  deviations  from  the  light 
line  of  sobriety  had  given  him  hints  and 
glimpses.  The  reviewer  of  Dr.  Reid,  aid- 
verling  Ut  this  essay,  speaks  of  it  as  ''a  fearfhl 
picture  of  the  consequences  of  intemperance, 
which  ws  happen  to  know  is  a  true  tak.** 
How  far  it  was  from  actual  troth  the  "Essays 
of  Elia,"  the  production  of  a  later  day,  m 
which  the  maturity  of  his  feelings  humoBTi 
and  reason  is  exhibtted,  may  soffidentlj 
witness.  These  articles  were  not  written  by 
Mr.  Southey ;  but  they  prepared  Iamb  to 
feel  acutely  any  attack  firom  the  Revisw ; 
and  a  paragraph  in  an  article  in  the  ntunbsr 
for  July,  1823,  entitled  **  Progress  of  Infi- 
delity," in  which  he  recognised  the  hand  of 
his  old  friend,  gave  poignancy  to  all  thm 
painful  associations  whioh  had  arisen  fhua 
the  same  work,  and  concentrated  them  in  oaus 
bitter  feeling.  After  recording  some  of  ths 
confessions  of  nubelievers  of  the  wretohfrisMS 
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which  thdr  infidelity  brought  on  them,  Mr. 
Southey  thus  proceeded : — 

'  Unbelieyen  have  hot  always  been  honest 
enongh  thus  to  express  their  real  feelings ; 
hut  this  we  know  concerning  them,  that 
when  they  have  renounced  their  birthright 
of  hope,  they  have  not  been  able  to  divest 
thfluuelTes  of  fear.  From  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  this  might  be  presumed,  and  in 
fiut  it  is  so.  They  may  deaden  the  heart 
and  stopify  the  conscience,  but  they  cannot 
dertroy  the  imaginative  faculty.  There  is  a 
remaikable  proof  of  this  in  '  Elia*s  Essays,*  a 
book  which  wants  only  a  sounder  religious 
fesiing,  to  be  as  delightful  as  it  is  original. 
Bi  that  upon  '  Witches  and  the  other  Night 
IWs^*^  be  says,  *  It  is  not  book,  or  picture, 
or  the  stories  of  foolish  servants,  which 
create  these  terrors  in  children ;  they  can  at 
most  bat  give  them  a  direction.  Dear  little 
T.  H.y  who  of  all  children  has  been  brought 
ip  with  tiie  most  scrupulous  exclusion  of 
every  taint  of  superstition,  who  was  never 
alkrwed  to  hear  of  goblin  or  apparition,  or 
mroely  to  be  told  of  bad  men,  or  to  hear  or 
read  of  say  distressing  story,  finds  all  this 
vorld  of  fear,  from  which  he  has'  been  so 
rigidly  excluded  ab  extra,  in  his  own  "  thick- 
eoming  fiuides,"  and  from  his  little  midnight 
piQow  tlus  nurse  child  of  optimism  will  start 
at  shapes,  unborrowed  of  tradition,  in  sweats 
to  wfaidi  the  reveries  of  the  well-damned 
mnrderer  are  tranquillity.* — ^This  poor  child, 
instead  of  being  trained  up  in  the  way  he 
dwoU  go,  had  been  bred  in  the  ways  of 
modem  philosophy;  he  had  systematically 
been  prevented  firom  knowing  anything  of 
that  Saviour  who  said,  <  Suffer  little  children 
to  eoene  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not^  for  of 
Hch  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;*  care  had 
been  taken  that  he  should  not  pray  to  God, 
Bor  lie  down  at  night  in  reliance  upon  his 
good  providence  t  Nor  let  it  be  supposed 
that  terrors  of  imagination  belong  to  child- 
hood akme.  The  reprobate  heart,  wbich  has 
dteosided  all  love  of  God,  cannot  so  easily  rid 
itself  of  the  fiaar  of  the  devil ;  and  even  when 
it  sneeeeds  in  that  also^  it  will  then  create  a 
hell  lor  itself.  We  have  heard  of  unbelievers 
vho  thoo^t  it  probable  that  they  should  be 
awake  in  their  graves;  and  tlds  was  the 
Ofrinion  for'  which  they  had  exchanged  a 
Ghfji*iBa*8  hope  of  immortality !  '* 


The  allusion  in  this  paragraph  was  i-eally, 
as  Lamb  was  afterwards  convinced,  intended 
by  Mr.  Southey  to  assist  the  sale  of  the  book. 
In  haste,  having  expunged  some  word  which 
he  thought  improper,  he  wrote,  *^  sounder 
religious  feeling,**  not  satisfied  with  the 
epithet,  but  meaning  to  correct  it  in  the 
proo^  which  unfortunately  was  never  sent 
him.  Lamb  saw  it  on  his  return  from  a 
month*s  pleasant  holidays  at  Hastings,  and 
expressed  his  first  impression  respecting  it  in 
a  letter. 

TO  BBRNARB  BARTON. 

"July  loth,  189S. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  have  just  returned  from 
Hastings,  where  are  exquisite  views  and 
walks,  and  where  I  have  given  up  my  soul 
to  walking,  and  I  am  now  suffering  sedentary 
contrasts.  I  am  a  long  time  reconciling  to 
town  afler  one  of  these  excursions.  Home 
is  become  strange,  and  will  rem^n  so  yet  a 
while ;  home  is  the  most  unforgiving  of 
friends,  and  always  resents  absence  ;  I  know 
its  old  cordial  look  will  return,  but  they  are 
slow  in  clearing  up.  That  is  one  of  the 
features  of  this  our  galley-slavery,  that 
peregiination  ended  makes  things  worse.  I 
felt  out  of  water  (with  all  the  sea  about  me) 
at  Hastings  ;  and  just  as  I  had  learned  to 
domiciliate  there,  I  must  come  back  to  find 
a  home  which  is  no  home.  I  abused  Hastiuga^ 
but  learned  its  value.  There  are  spots,  inland 
bays,  &C.,  which  realise  the  notions  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  The  best  thing  I  lit  upon  by 
accident  was  a  small  country  church,  (by 
whom  or  when  built  unknown,)  standing 
bare  and  single  in  the  midst  of  a  grove,  with 
no  house  or  appearance  of  habitation  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  only  passages  diverging 
from  it  through  beautiful  woods  to  so  many 
farm-houses.  There  it  stands  like  the  first 
idea  of  a  church,  before  parishioners  were 
thought  of,  nothing  but  bii^s  for  its  congre- 
gation ;  or  like  a  hermit*8  oratory  (the  hermit 
dead),' or  a  mausoleum  ;  its  effect  singularly 
impressive,  like  a  church  found  in  a  desert 
isle  to  startle  Crusoe  with  a  home  image ; 
you  must  make  out  a  vicar  and  a  congrega- 
tion from  fancy,  for  surely  none  come  there ; 
yet  it  wants « not  its  pulpit,  and  its  font, 
and  all  its  seemly  additaments  of  our 
worship. 

^  Southey  has  attacked  '  £lia  *  on  the  score 


of  infidelity,  in  the  Quarterly  article, '  Pro- 
gress of  Infidelity.*  I  had  not,  nor  have  seen 
the  Monthly.  He  might  have  spared  an  old 
friend  snch  a  construction  of  a  few  careless 
flights,  that  meant  no  harm  to  religion.  If 
all  his  unguarded  expressions  on  the  subject 
were  to  be  collected— but  I  love  and  respect 
Southey,  and  will  not  retort  I  hate  his 
review,  and  his  being  a  reviewer.  The  hint 
he  has  dropped  will  knock  the  sale  of  the 
book  on  the  head,  which  was  almost  at  a 
stop  before.  Let  it  stop, — there  is  com  in 
Egypt,  while  there  is  cash  at  Leadenhall ! 
You  and  I  are  something  besides  being 
writers,  thank  God ! 

«  Yours  truly,  C.L." 

This  feeling  was  a  little  diverted  by  the 
execution  of  a  scheme,  rather  suddenly 
adopted,  of  removing  to  a  neat  cottage  at 
Islington,  where  Lamb  first  found  himself 
installed  in  the  dignity  of  a  householder. 
He  thus  describes  his  residence  : — 


TO  BBRVABD  BAKTON. 

"  September  2nd,  1828. 

"  Dear  R  R,— What  will  you  not  say  for 
my  not  writing  ?  You  cannot  say,  I  do  not 
write  now.  When  you  come  London-ward, 
you  will  find  me  no  longer  in  Covent  Garden ; 
I  have  a  cottage,  in  Colebrook  Kow,  Islington ; 
a  cottage,  for  it  is  detached ;  a  white  house, 
with  six  good  rooms  ;  the  New  Biver  (rather 
elderly  by  this  time)  runs  (if  a  moderate 
walking  pace  can  be  so  termed)  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  house ;  and  beliind  is  a 
spacious  garden  with  vines  (I  assure  you), 
pears,  strawberries,  parsnips,  leeks,  carrots, 
cabbages,  to  delight  the  heart  of  old  ^icinous. 
You  enter  without  passage  into  a  cheerful 
dining-room,  all  studded  over  and  rough 
with  old  books ;  and  above  is  a  lightsome 
drawing-room,  three  windows,  full  of  choice 
prints.  I  feel  like  a  great  lord,  never  having 
had  a  house  before. 

"The  'London,'  I  fear,  falls  off.  I  linger 
among  its  creaking  rafters,  like  the  last  rat ; 
it  will  topple  down  if  they  don't  get  some 
buttresses.  Tliey  have  pulled  down  three  ; 
Hazlitt)  Procter,  and  their  best  stay,  kind, 
light-hearted  Wainwright,  then:  Janus.  The 
best  IB,  neither  of  our  fortunes  is  concerned 
in  it 


''I  heard  of  you  from  Mr.  Pnlham  this 
morning,  and  that  gave  a  fillip  to  my  lasineasy 
which  has  been  intolerable ;  bat  I  am  ao 
taken  up  with  pruning  and  gardening,  quite 
a  new  sort  of  occupation  to  me.  1  have 
gathered  my  jargonels,  but  my  Windsor 
pears  are  Ixsu^kward.  The  former  were  of 
exquisite  raciness.  I  do  now  sit  under  my 
own  vine,  and  contemplate  the  gi'owth  of 
vegetable  nature.  I  can  now  understand  in 
what  sense  they  speak  of  fiither  Adam.  I 
recognise  the  paternity,  while  I  watch  mj 
tulips.  I  almost  fell  with  him,  for  the  fint 
day  I  turned  a  drunken  gardener  (as  he  let 
in  the  serpent)  into  my  Eden,  and  he  had 
about  him,  lopping  off  some  choice  boughs^ 
&C.,  which  hung  over  from  a  neighbour's 
garden,  and  in  his  blind  zeal  laid  waste  a 
shade,  which  had  sheltered  thdr  window 
from  the  gaze  of  passers-by.  The  old  gentle- 
woman (fury  made  her  not  handsome)  could 
scarcely  be  reconciled  by  all  my  fine  words. 
There  was  no  buttering  her  parsnips.  She 
talked  of  the  law.  What  a  lapse  to  commit 
on  the  first  day  of  my  happy '  garden-state ! ' 

"  I  hope  you  transmitted  the  Fox-Journal 
to  its  owner,  with  suitable  thanks.  Mr.  Gary, 
the  Dante-man,  dines  with  me  to^y.  He 
is  a  model  of  a  country  parson,  lean  (as  a 
curate  ought  to  be),  modest,  sensible,  no 
obtruder  of  church  dogmas,  quite  a  different 

man  from .    You  would  like  him.  Pray 

accept  this  for  a  letter,  and  believe  me,  with 
sincere  regards,        Yours,  C.  L.*' 


In  the  next  letter  to  Barton,  Lamb  referred 
to  an  intended  letter  to  Southey  in  the 
Magazine. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTOV. 

**  September  17th,  ISIS. 
*'  Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  again  been  reading 
your  *  Stanzas  on  Bloomfield,'  which  are  the 
most  appropriate  that  can  be  imagined,-^ 
sweet  with  Doric  delicacy.    I  like  that^ — 

'  Our  own  more  eh*ste  Theoerttaa '  -— 

just  hinting  at  the  fiiult  of  the  Grecian.    I 
love  that  stanza  ending  with, 

*  Words,  phrues,  fluihioni,  paat  Kwmj ; 
But  troth  anil  nature  live  throagh  alL' 

But  I  shall  omit  in  my  own  copy  the  one 
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■ts&za  wbich  alludes  to  Lord  B.  I  suppose. 
It  spoils  the  sweetness  and  oneness  of  the 
feeling.  Cannot  we  think  of  Burns,  or  Thom- 
son, without  sullying  the  thought  with  a 
reflection  out  of  place  upon  Lord  Rochester  ? 
These  verses  might  have  been  inscribed  upon 
a  tomb ;  are  in  fact  an  epitaph  ;  satire  does 
not  look  pretty  upon  a  tomb-stone.  Besides, 
;  there  is  a  quotation  in  it^  always  bad  in 
I  Terae,  seldom  advisable  in  prose.  I  doubt  If 
their  having  been  in  a  paper  will  not  prevent 
j  T.  and  H.  from  insertion,  but  I  shall  have  a 
I  thing  to  send  in  a  day  or  two,  and  shall  try 
them.  Omitting  that  stanza,  a  very  little 
alteration  is  wanting  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Ton  see,  I  use  freedom.  How  happily, 
(I  flatter  not)  you  have  brought  in  his 
saljects;  and  (I  suppose)  his  favourite 
Bieasore,  though  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  of  his  writings  but  the  *  Farmer's  Boy.' 
He  dined  wiUi  me  once,  and  his  manners 
took  me  exceedingly. 

**  I  rejoice  that  you  forgive  my  long  silence. 
I  continue  to  estimate  my  own-roof  comforts 
hi^y.  How  could  I  remain  all  my  life  a 
lodger  t  My  garden  thrives  (I  am  told), 
though  I  have  yet  reaped  nothing  but  some 
thry  Bslad,  and  withered  carrots.  But  a 
garden's  a  garden  anywhere,  and  twice  a 
garden  in  London. 

**  Do  you  go  on  with  your  *  Quaker  Son- 
nets t '  have  *em  ready  with '  Southey's  Book 
of  the  Churdi.*  I  meditate  a  letter  to  S.  in 
the  '  London,*  which  perhaps  will  meet  the 
iate  of  the  Sonnet. 

*  Excuse  my  brevity,  for  I  write  painfully 
at  office,  liable  to  a  hundred  callings  off;  and 
I  can  never  sit  down  to  an  epistle  elsewhere. 
I  read  or  walk.  If  you  return  this  letter 
to  the  Post-office,  I  think  they  will  return 
foorpence,  seeing  it  is  but  half  a  one.  Believe 
me,  though,  Entirely  yours,        C.  L." 


The  contemplated  expostulation  with 
Southey  was  written,  and  appeared  in  the 
"London  Magazine  for  October  1823."  Lamb 
did  not  print  it  in  any  subsequent  collection 
of  his  essays ;  but  I  give  it  now,  as  I  have  | 
reason  to  know  that  its  publication  will  cause 
no  painful  feelings  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Southey, 
md  as  it  forms  the  only  ripple  on  the  kindli- 
ness of  LamVs  personal  and  literary  life. 


LETTER  OF  ELIA  TO  ROBERT  SOUTHET,  ESQ. 

**  Sir, — You  have  done  me  an  unfriendly 
office,  without  perhaps  much  consideriDg 
what  you  were  doing.  You  have  given  an 
ill  name  to  my  poor  lucubrations.  In  a  recent 
paper  on  LifideHty,  you  usher  in  a  conditional 
commendation  of  them  with  an  exception : 
which,  preceding  the  encomium,  and  taking 
up  nearly  the  same  space  with  it,  must 
impress  your  readers  with  the  notion,  that 
the  objectionable  parts  in  them  are  at  least 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  pardonable.  The 
censure  is  in  fact  the  criticism ;  the  praise— 
a  concession  merely.  Exceptions  usually 
follow,  to  qualify  praise  or  blame.  But  there 
stands  your  reproof,  in  the  very  front  of  your 
notice,  in  ugly  characters,  like  some  bugbear, 
to  frighten  all  good  Christians  from  pur- 
chasing. Through  you  I  become  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  preceptors  of  youth,  and  fathers 
of  families.  *A  book,  which  wants  only  a 
sounder  religious  feding  to  he  as  delightful  cu 
it  is  origifuxl,*  With  no  farther  explanation, 
what  must  your  readers  conjecture,  but  that 
my  little  volume  is  some  vehicle  for  heresy 
or  infidelity?  The  quotation,  which  you 
honour  me  by  subjoining,  oddly  enough,  is  of 
a  character  which  bespeaks  a  temperament 
in  the  writer  the  very  reverse  of  that  your 
reproof  goes  to  insinuate.  Had  you  been 
taxing  me  with  superstition,  the  passage 
would  have  been  pertinent  to  the  censure. 
Was  it  worth  your  while  to  go  so  far  out  of 
your  way  to  affront  the  feelings  of  an  old 
friend,  and  commit  yourself  by  an  irrelevant 
quotation,  for  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  upon 
a  poor  child,  an  exile  at  Genoa  t 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  what  particular  essay  you 
had  in  view  (if  my  poor  ramblings  amount 
to  that  appellation)  when  you  were  in  such  a 
hurry  to  thrust  in  your  objection,  like  bad 
news,  foremost — ^Perhaps  the  paper  on  *  Say- 
ing Graces  *  was  the  obnoxious  feature.  I 
have  endeavoured  there  to  rescue  a  voluntary 
duty — ^good  in  place,  but  never,  as  T  remember, 
literally  commanded — from  the  charge  of  an 
undeceut  formality.  Bightly  taken,  sir,  that 
paper  was  not  against  graces,  but  want  of 
grace ;  not  against  the  ceremony,  but  the 
carelessness  and  slovenliness  so  often  observed 
in  the  performance  of  it. 

"  Or  was  it  thcU  on  the  *  New  Year ' — in 
which  I  have  described  the  feelings  of  the 
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merely  natural  maD,  on  a  consideration  of  the 
amazing  change,  which  is  supposable  to  take 
place  on  our  removal  from  this  fleshly  scene  ? 
If  men  would  honestly  confess  their  mi»- 
givings  (which  few  men  will)  there  are  times 
when  the  strongest  Christian  of  us,  I  believe, 
has  reeled  under  questions  of  such  staggering 
obscurity.  I  do  not  accuse  jou  of  this  weak- 
ness. There  are  some  who  tremblingly  reach 
out  shaking  hands  to  the  guidance  of  Faith 
— others  who  stoutly  venture  into  the  dark 
(theu:  Human  Confidence  their  leader^  whom 
they  mistake  for  Faith) ;  and,  investing 
themselves  beforehand  with  cherubic  wings, 
as  they  £uicy,  find  their  new  robes  as  fami- 
liar, and  fitting  to  their  supposed  growth  and 
stature  in  godliness,  as  the  coat  thoy  left  off 
yesterday — some  whose  hope  totters  upon 
crutches— others  who  stalk  into  futurity  upon 

BtUtS. 

^  The  contemplation  of  a  Spiritual  World, 
— ^which,  without  the  addition  of  a  misgiving 
conscience,  is  enough  to  shake  some  natures 
to  their  foundation — is  smoothly  got  over  by 
others,  who  shall  float  over  the  black  billows 
in  their  little  boat  of  No-Distrust,  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  over  a  summer  sea.  The  differ- 
ence is  chiefly  constitutionaL 

"  One  man  shall  love  his  friends  and  his 
friends'  face^  ;  and,  under  the  uncertainty  of 
conversing  with  them  again,  in  the  same 
manner  and  familiar  circumstances  of  sight^ 
speech,  &c.  as  upon  earth — ^in  a  moment  of 
no  irreverent  weakness — for  a  dream-while — 
no  more — would  be  almost  content,  for  a 
reward  of  a  life  of  virtue  (if  he  could  ascribe 
such  acceptance  to  his  lame  performances), 
to  take  up  his  portion  with  those  he  loved, 
and  was  made  to  love,  in  this  good  world, 
which  he  knows — ^which  was  created  so  lovely, 
beyond  his  deservings.  Another,  embracing 
a  more  exalted  vision — so  that  he  might 
receive  indefinite  additaments  of  power, 
knowledge,  beauty,  glory,  &c. — is  ready  to 
forego  the  recognition  of  humbler  indivi- 
dualities of  earth,  and  the  old  fi^miliar  faces. 
The  shapings  of  our  heavens  are  the  modi- 
fications of  our  constitution ;  and  Mr.  Feeble 
Mind,  or  Mr.  Great  Heart,  is  bom  in  every 
'one  of  us. 

**  Some  (and  such  have  been  accounted 
the  safest  divines)  have  shrunk  from  pro- 
nouncing upon  the  final  state  of  any  man ; 
nor  dare  thoy  pronounce  the  case  of  Judas 


to  be  deq>erate.  Others  (with  stronger 
optics),  as  plainly  as  with  the  eje  of  flesh, 
shall  behold  a  yttvn  king  in  bliss,  and  a  given 
chamberlain  in  torment ;  even  to  the  eternising 
of  a  cast  of  the  eye  in  the  latter,  his  own 
self-mocked  and  good-humouredly-bonie  de- 
formity on  earth,  but  supposed  to  aggravate 
the  uncouth  and  hideous  expression  of  his 
pangs  in  the  other  place.  That  one  man  can 
presume  so  far,  and  that  another  would  with 
shuddering  disclum  such  confidences^  u^  I 
believe,  an  effect  of  the  nerves  purely. 

''  If  in  either  of  these  papers,  or  elsewhere^ 
I  have  been  betrayed  into  some  levities — not 
af&ontingthe  sanctuary,butglanciugpeiliape 
at  some  of  the  outskirts  and  extreme  edges^ 
the  debateable  land  between  the  holy  and 
pro&ne  regions — (for  the  admiztme  of  man*s 
inventionsytwisting  themselves  with  the  name 
of  the  religion  itself  has  artfully  made  it 
difficult  to  touch  even  the  alloy,  without^  in. 
some  men's  estimation,  soiling  the  fine  gc^) 
— ^if  I  have  sported  within  the  purliens  oC 
serious  matter — ^it  was,  I  dare  say,  a  humonr 
— be  not  startled,  sir, — which  I  have  unwit- 
tingly derived  from  yourseH  Tea  have  all 
your  life  been  making  a  jest  of  the  DeviL 
Not  of  the  scriptural  meaning  of  that  dark 
essence — personal  or  allegorical ;  for  the 
nature  is  nowhere  plainly  delivered.  I  acquit 
you  of  intentional  irreverence.  Bat  indeed 
you  have  made  wonderfully  free  with,  and 
been  mighty  pleasant  upon,  the  popular  idea 
and  attributes  of  him.  A  Noble  Lord,  your 
brother  Visionary,  has  scarcely  taken  greater  - 
liberties  with  the  material  keys^  and  merely 
Catholic  notion  of  St.  Peter. — You  have 
flattered  him  in  prose :  you  have  chanted 
him  in  goodly  ode&  You  have  been  his 
Jester ;  volunteer  Laureate  and  self-elected 
Court  Poet  to  Beelzebub. 

^  You  have  never  ridiculed,  I  belieTe,  what 
you  thought  to  be  religion,  but  yon  are 
always  ^rdiug  at  what  some  pious,  but  per- 
haps mistaken  folks,  think  to  be  so.  For 
Uiis  reason  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  that  you  an 
engaged  upon  a  life  of  George  Fox.  I  know 
you  will  fall  into  the  error  of  intermixing 
some  comic  stuff  with  your  seriousness.  The 
Quakers  tremble  at  the  subject  in  your  luuods. 
The  Methodists  are  shy  of  you,  nponacaoont 
of  their  founder.  But,  above  all,  our  Popish 
brethren  are  most  in  your  debt  Hie  erroES 
of  that  Church  have  proved  a  frtiitful  soaros 
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to  your  scoffing  yein.     Their  Legend  has 
been  a  Golden  one  to  yon.    And  here  yonr 
fnendB,  rir,  have  noticed  a  notable  incon- 
ristency.    To  the  imposing  rites,  the  solemn 
petuinceS)  devont  austerities  of  that  commu- 
nion; the  affecting  though  erring  piety  of 
their  hennits  ;  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
Chaitreux — their  crossings,  their  holy  waters 
— their  Yiigin,  and  thdr  sunts — to  these, 
they  say,  you  have  been  indebted  for  the  best 
feeUngs,  and  the  richest  imagery,  of  your 
Epic  poetry.  You  have  drawn  copious  drafts 
upon  Loretto.    We  thought  at  one  time  you 
were  going  post  to  Bome — but  that  in  the 
hcetlovm  commentaries,  which   it  is  your 
custom  to  append  so  plentifully,  and  (some 
say)  iBJudicioualy,  to  your  loftiest  perifbrm- 
anees  in  this  kind,  you  spurn  the  uplifted 
toe^  whidi  you  but  just  now  seemed  to  court ; 
leave  his  holiness  in  the  lurch ;  and  show 
him  a  hir  pair  of  Protestant  heels  under 
joor  Bomish  Testment.    When  we  think  you 
alreftdy  at  the  wicket,  suddenly  a  violent 
cron  wind  blows  yon  transverse 


*Tb«  fhwiMiid  leagfnes  awiy »- 

— — ^^^  Then  might  wc  see 

Omrla,  hoodt,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers,  tost 

And  ttttter'd  into  rags ;  then  reliquea,  beads, 

Indnlfeneca,  dispenses,  pardons,  boils, 

Tho  voct  of  winds.' 

Toa  pick  up  pence  by  showing  the  hallowed 
bones^  shrine^  and  crucifix ;  and  you  take 
aoney  a  second  time  by  exposing  the  trick 
of  them  afterwards.  You  cany  your  verse 
to  Castle  Angelo  for  sale  in  a  morning ;  and 
tvifter  than  a  pedlar  can  transmute  his  pack, 
70U  are  at  Canterbury  with  your  prose 
wire  before  ni^^t. 

^Sir,  k  it  that  I  dislike  you  in  this  merry 
▼tin  ?  The  very  reverse.  No  countenance 
becomes  an  intelligent  jest  better  than  your 
own.  It  IB  your  grave  aspect,  when  you  look 
swM  upon  your  poor  Mends,  which  I  would 
deprecate. 

<*In  more  than  one  place,  if  I  mistake 
ad^  yoa  have  been  pleased  to  compliment 
me  at  the  expense  of  my  companions.  I 
eumot  aeoept  your  compliment  at  such  a 
price.  The  upbraiding  a  man's  poverty 
natorally  makes  him  look  about  him,  to  see 
whether  ha  be  so  poor  indeed  as  he  is  pre- 
mnedtobe.  You  have  put  me  upon  counting 
my  riehee.  Beally,  sir,  I  did  not  know  I  was 
le  wmiOxf  in  the  article  of  friendships. 


There  is ,  and ,  whom  you  never 

heard  of,  but  exemplary  characters  both,  and 
excellent  church-goers;  and  N.,  mine  and 
my  father's  friend  for  nearly  half  a  century  ; 
and  the  enthusiast 'for  Wordsworth's  poetry, 

y  a  little  tainted  with  Socinianism,  it  is 

to  be  feared,  but  constant  in  his  attachments, 

and  a  capital  critic ;  and  ,  a  sturdy  old 

Athanasian,  so  that  sets  all  to  rights  again ; 
and  W.,  the  light,  and  warm-as-light  hearted, 
Janus  of  the  London ;  and  the  translator  of 
Dante,  still  a  cumte,  modest  and  amiable  C. ; 
and  Allan  C,  the  large-hearted  Scot ;  and 
P — ^r,  candid  and  affectionate  as  his  own 
poetry  ;  and  A — ^p,  Coleridge's  fiiend  ;  and 
Q — ^n,  his  more  than  friend  ;  and  Coleridge 
himself  the  same  to  me  still,  as  in  those  old 
evenings,  when  we  used  to  sit  and  speculate 
(do  you  remember  them,  sir?)  at  our  old 
Salutation  tavern,  upon  Pantisocracy  and 

golden  days  to  come  on  earth  ;  and  W ^th 

(why,  sir,  I  might  drop  my  rent-roll  here  ; 
such  goodly  £eirms  and  manors  have  I  reck- 
oned up  already.  lu  what  possession  has  not 
this  last  name  alone  estated  me ! — ^but  I  will 
go  on) — and  M.,  the  noble-minded  kinsman, 

by  wedlock,  of  W ^th ;   and  H.  C.  R, 

imwearied  in  the  offices  of  a  friend ;  and 
Clarkson,  almost  above  the  narrowness  of 
that  relation,  yet  condescending  not  seldom 
heretofore  from  the  labours  of  lus  world- 
embracing  charity  to  bless  my  humble  roof ; 
and  the  gall-less  and  single-minded  Dyer; 
and  the  high-minded  associate  of  Cook,  the 
veteran  Colonel,  with  his  lusty  heart  still 
sending  cartels  of  defiance  to  old  Time ;  and, 
not  least,  W.  A.,  the  last  and  steadiest  left 
to  me  of  that  little  knot  of  whist-players, 
Uiat  used  to  assemble  weekly,  for  so  many 
years,  at  the  Queen's  Qate  (you  remember 
them,  sir?)  and  called  Admii-al  Bumey 
friend. 

''I  will  coxQe  to  the  point  at  once.  I 
believe  you  will  not  make  many  exceptions 
to  my  associates  so  far.  But  I  have  purposely 
omitted  some  intimacies,  which  I  do  not  yet 
repent  of  having  contracted,  with  two  gentle- 
men, diametrically  opposed  to  yourself  in 
principles.  You  will  understand  me  to 
allude  to  the  authors  of  *  Kinuiii '  and  of  the 
'  Table  Talk.'    And  first  of  the  former.— 

**  It  is  an  error  more  particularly  inddeni 
to  persons  of  the  correctest  principles  and 
habits,  to  seclude  themselves  from  the  rest 
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of  mankind,  afl  from  another  species,  and 
form  into  knots  and  dubs.  The  best  people 
herding  thus  exclusively,  are  in  danger  of 
contracting  a  narrowness.  Heat  and  cold, 
dryness  and  moisture,  in  the  natural  world, 
do  not  fly  asunder,  to  split  the  globe  into 
sectarian  parts  and  separations ;  but  mingling, 
as  they  best  may,  correct  the  malignity  of 
any  single  predominance.  The  analogy 
holds,  I  suppose,  in  the  moral  world.  If  all 
the  good  people  were  to  ship  themselves  off 
to  Terra  Incognita,  what,  in  humanity's 
name,  is  to  become  of  the  refuse  ?  If  the 
persons,  whom  I  have  chiefly  in  view,  have 
not  pushed  matters  to  this  extremity  yet, 
they  carry  them  as  far  as  they  can  go.  Listead 
of  mixing  with  the  infldel  and  the  free- 
thinker— in  the  room  of  opening  a  negocia- 
tion,  to  try  at  least  to  find  out  at  which  gate 
the  error  entered — they  huddle  close  together, 
in  a  weak  fear  of  infection,  like  that  pusil- 
lanimous underling  in  Spenser — 

*  This  is  the  irandering  wood,  thb  Error's  den ; 
A  monster  Tile,  whom  God  nnd  man  does  hate : 
Therefore,  I  reed,  beware.    Flj,  flji  qnoth  then 
The  fcarAil  Dwarf.' 

^nd,  if  they  be  writers  in  orthodox  journals 
addressing  themselves  only  to  the  irritable 
pojisions  of  the  unbeliever — they  proceed  in 
a  safe  system  of  strengthening  the  strong 
hands,  and  confirming  the  valiant  knees  ;  of 
converting  the  already  conveited,  and  prose- 
lyting their  own  par<y.  I  am  the  more  con- 
vinced oi  this  from  a  passage  in  the  very 
treatise  which  occasioned  this  letter.  It  is 
where,  having  recommended  to  the  doubter 
the  writings  of  Michaelis  and  Lardner,  you 
ride  triumphant  over  the  necks  of  all  infidels, 
sceptics,  and  dissenters,  from  this  time  to  the 
world's  end,  upon  the  wheels  of  two  un- 
answerable deductions.  I  do  not  hold  it 
meet  to  set  down,  in  a  miscellaneous  com- 
pilation like  this,  such  religious  words  as  you 
have  thought  fit  to  introduce  into  the  pages 
of  a  petulant  literary  journal.  I  therefore 
beg  leave  to  substitute  numerals^  and  refer  to 
the  'Quarterly  Keview*  (for  January)  for 
filling  of  them  up.  'Here,'  say  you,  *as  in 
the  history  of  7,  if  these  books  are  authentic, 
the  events  which  they  relate  must  be  true ; 
if  they  were  written  by  8,  9  is  10  and  11.' 
Tour  first  deduction,  if  it  means  honestly, 
rests  upon  two  identical  propositions ;  though 
I  suspect  an  unfairness  in  one  of  the  terms, 


which  this  would  not  be  quite  the  proper 
place  for  explicating.  At  all  events,  you 
have  no  cause  to  triumph;  you  have  not 
been  proving  the  premises,  but  refiar  for 
satisfaction  therein  to  very  long  and  laborious 
works,  which  may  well  employ  the  sceptic  a 
twelvemonth  or  two  to  digest^  before  he  can 
possibly  be  ripe  for  your  conclusion.  When 
he  has  satisfied  himself  about  the  premises, 
he  will  concede  to  you  the  inference,  I  d«re 
say,  most  readily. — But  your  latter  deducHoa, 
viz.  that  because  8  has  written  a  book  con- 
cerning 9,  therefore  10  and  11  wa«  certainly 
his  meaning,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
conclusions  per  saUumy  that  I  hare  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with.  Ab  fiur  as  10  is 
verbally  asserted  in  the  writings,  all  sects 
must  agree  with  you ;  but  you  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  many  various  ways  in  whidi 
the  doctrine  of  the  •♦♦•♦•♦  has  been  under- 
stood, from  a  low  figurative  expression  (with 
the  Unitarians)  up  to  the  most  mysteriouB 
actuality ;  in  which  highest  sense  iJone  you 
and  your  church  take  it.  And  for  11,  that 
there  is  no  other  possible  condrmon — to  hazard 
this  in  the  face  of  so  many  thousands  of 
Arians  and  Socinians,  &c,  who  have  drawn 
so  opposite  a  one,  is  such  a  piece  of  theological 
hardihood,  as,  I  think,  warrants  me  in  con- 
cluding that,  when  you  sit  down  to  pen 
theology,  you  do  not  at  all  consider  your 
opponents;  but  have  in  your  eye,  merely 
and  exclusively,  readers  o£  the  same  way  of 
thinking  with  yourself,  and  therefore  have 
no  occasion  to  trouble  yourself  with  the 
quality  of  the  logic  to  which  you  treat  them. 

"  Neither  can  I  think,  if  you  had  had  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  child— over  whose  hope- 
less condition  you  whine  so  lamentably  and 
(I  must  think)  unseasonably — seriously  at 
heart,  that  you  could  have  taken  the  step  of 
sticking  him  up  by  name — T.  H.  is  as  good  as 
naming  him — ^to  perpetuate  an  outrage  upon 
the  parental  feelings,  as  long  as  the  '  Quar- 
terly Review  *  shall  last.  Was  it  necessary 
to  specify  an  individual  case,  and  give  to 
Christian  compassion  the  appearance  of 
personal  attack  f  Is  this  the  way  to  con- 
ciliate unbelievers,  or  not  rather  to  widen  the 
breach  irreparably  ? 

"I  own  I  could  never  think  so  considerably 
of  myself  as  to  decline  the  society  of  an  agree- 
able or  worthy  man  upon  difference  of  opinion 
only.    The  impediments  and  the  facilitationB 
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to  a  flound  belief  are  various  and  inscrutable 
«B  the  heart  of  man.  Some  belieye  upon 
weak  principles.  Others  cannot  feel  the 
efficacy  of  the  strongest.  One  of  the  most 
eandid,  most  upright^  and  single-meaning 
men,  I  ever  knew,  was  the  late  Thomas 
Hokroli.  I  believe  he  never  said  one  thing 
and  meant  another,  in  his  life ;  and,  as  near 
as  I  can.  guess,  he  never  acted  otherwise 
than  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
oonseience.  Ought  we  to  wish  the  character 
fiUse,  for  the  sake  of  a  hollow  compliment  to 
CSiristiamtyf 

"  Aoddent  introduced  me  to  the  acquaint- 
aace  of  Mr.  L.  H^ — and  the  experience  of  his 
msnj  friendly  qualities  confirmed  a  friend- 
ihip  between  us.  Tou,  who  have  been  mis- 
npreaented  yourself,  I  should  hope,  have  not 
kat  an  idle  ear  to  the  calumnies  which  have 
been  spread  abroad  respecting  this  gentle- 
I  was  admitted  to  his  household  for 
years,  and  do  most  solemnly  aver  that 
I  behave  him  to  be  in  his  domestic  relations 
M  correct  as  any  man.  He  chose  an  ill- 
judged  snbjeot  for  a  poem;  the  peccant 
hmnoiira  of  which  have  been  visited  on  him 
tenfold  by  the  artful  use,  which  his  adver- 
■iriee  have  made,  of  an  equivocal  temu  The 
Mlject  itself  was  started  by  Dante,  but 
better  because  brieflier  treated  of.  But  the 
crime  of  the  lovers,  in  the  Italian  and  the 
Eog^ish  poet,  with  its  aggravated  enormity 
of  circumstance,  is  not  of  a  kind  (as  the 
eritica  of  the  latter  well  knew)  with  those 
ooBJuDotions^  for  which  Nature  herself  has 
pnrvided  no  excuse,  because  no  temptation. 
—It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  black 
horrora,  sung  by  Ford  and  Massinger.  Tlie 
fimilJaJTising  of  it  in  tale  and  fable  may  be 
for  that  reason  incidentally  more  contagious. 
In  spite  of  Bimini,  I  must  look  upon  its 
sathor  as  a  man  of  taste,  and  a  poet.  He  is 
better  than  so ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  cordial- 
ninded  men  I  ever  knew,  and  matchless  as 
a  fire-aide  companion.  I  mean  not  to  affiront 
IV  woond  your  feelings  when  I  say  that,  in 
bis  more  genial  moods,  he  has  often  reminded 
me  of  yoo.  lliere  is  the  same  air  of  mild 
dogmatism—- the  same  condescending  to  a 
hayvah  sportiveness — ^in  both  your  oonversa- 
tiouL  His  handwriting  is  so  much  the  same 
with  your  own,  that  I  have  opened  morei 
tbaa  ona  letter  of  his,  hoping,  nay,  notj 
donbtiiig^  bat  it  was  from  you,  and  have 


been  disappointed  (he  will  bear  with  my 
saying  so)  at  the  discovery  of  my  error. 
L.  H.  is  unfortunate  in  holding  some  loose 
and  not  very  definite  speculations  (for  at 
times  I  think  he  hardly  knows  whither  his 
premises  would  carry  him)  on  marriage — ^the 
tenets,  I  conceive,  of  the  '  Political  Justice  * 
carried  a  little  further.  For  anything  I 
could  discover  in  his  practice,  they  have 
reference,  like  those,  to  some  future  possible 
condition  of  society,  and  not  to  the  present 
times.  But  neither  for  these  obliquities  of 
thinking  (upon  which  my  own  conclusions 
are  as  distant  as  Ihe  poles  asunder) — ^nor  for 
his  political  asperities  and  petulancies,  which 
are  wearing  out  with  the  heats  and  vanities 
of  youth— did  I  select  him  for  a  friend ;  but 
for  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  that  rela- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  I  flatter 
myself  with  being  the  occasion,  but  certain 
it  is,  that,  touched  with  some  misgivings  for 
simdry  harsh  things  which  he  had  written 
aforetime  against  our  friend  C, — ^before  he 
left  this  countiy  he  sohght  a  reconciliation 
with  that  gentleman  (himself  being  his  own 
introducer),  and  found  it. 

"  L.H.  is  now  in  Italy ;  on  his  departure  to 
which  land  with  much  regret  I  took  my 
leave  of  him  and  of  his  little  fi^mily — seven 
of  them,  sir,  with  their  mother — and  as  kind 
a  set  of  little  people  (T.  H.  and  all),  as  affec- 
tionate children  as  ever  blessed  a  parent* 
Had  you  seen  them,  sir,  I  think  you  could 
not  have  looked  upon  them  as  so  many  little 
Jonases — but  rather  as  pledges  of  the 
vessel's  safety,  that  was  to  bear  such  a  freight 
of  love. 

*'  I  wish  you  would  read  Mr.  H.'s  lines  to 
that  same  T.  H.  'six  years'  old,  during  a 
sickness : ' — 

*  Sleep  breaks  at  last  from  oat  thee. 
My  Utile  patient  boy'— 

(they  are  to  be  found  in  the  47th  page  of 
'Foliage')— and  ask  yourself  how  far  they 
are  out  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  I  have 
a  letter  from  Italy,  received  but  the  other 
day,  into  which  L.  H.  has  put  as  much  heart, 
and  as  many  friendly  yearnings  after  old 
associates,  and  native  country,  as,  I  think, 
paper  can  well  hold.  It  would  do  you  no 
hurt  to  give*  that  the  perusal  also. 

^From  the  other  gentleman  I  neither 
expect  nor  desire  (as  he  i?  well  assured)  any 
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Buch  conceasiona  as  K  H.  made  to  C.  What 
hath  soured  him,  and  made  him  to  suspect 
his  friends  of  infidelity  towards  him,  when 
there  was  no  such  matter,  I  know  not.  I 
stood  well  with  him  for  fifteen  years  (the 
proudest  of  my  life),  and  have  ever  spoken 
jQj  full  mind  of  him  to  some,  to  wht>m  his 
panegyric  must  naturally  be  least  tastefuL 
I  never  in  thought  swerved  from  him,  I 
never  betrayed  him,  I  never  slackened  in 
my  admiration  of  him ;  I  was  the  same  to 
him  (neither  better  nor  worse),  though  he 
could  not  see  it,  as  in  the  days  when  he 
thought  fit  to  trust  me.  At  this  instant,  he 
may  be  preparing  for  me  some  compliment, 
above  my  deserts,  as  he  has  sprinkled  many 
such  among  his  admirable  books,  for  which 
I  rest  his  debtor ;  or,  for  anything  I  know, 
or  can  guess  to  the  contrary,  he  may  be 
about  to  read  a  lecture  on  my  weaknesses. 
He  IB  welcome  to  them  (as  he  was  to  my 
humble  hearth),  if  they  can  divert  a  spleen, 
or  ventilate  a  fit  of  sullenness.  I  wish  he 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  world  at  the 
rate  he  does ;  but  the  reconciliation  must  be 
effected  by  himself  and  I  despair  of  living 
to  see  that  day.  But,  protesting  against 
much  that  he  has  written,  and  some  things 
which  he  chooses  to  do ;  jud^g  him  by  his 
conversation  which  I  enjoyed  so  long,  and 
relished  so  deeply ;  or  by  his  books,  in  those 
places  where  no  clouding  pansion  intei-venes 
— I  should  belie  my  own  conscience,  if  I  said 
less,  than  that  I  think  W.  H.  to  be,  in  his 
natural  and  healthy  state,  one  of  the  wisest 
and  finest  spirits  breathing.  So  far  from 
being  ashamed  of  that  intimacy,  which  was 
betwixt  us,  it  is  my  boast  that  I  was  able 
for  so  many  years  to  have  preserved  it 
entire  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  go  to  my  grave 
without  finding,  or  expecting  to  find,  such 
another  companion.  But  I  forget  my  man- 
ners— ^you  will  pardon  me,  sir — I  return  to 
the  correspondence. 

"Sir,  you  were  pleased  (you  know  where) 
to  invite  me  to  a  compliance  with  the  whole- 
some forms  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  take  your  advice  with  as  much 
kindness  as  it  was  meant  But  I  must  think 
the  invitation  rather  more  kind  than  season- 
able. I  am  a  Dissenter.  The  last  sect,  with 
which  you  can  remember  me  to  have  made 
common  profession,  were  the  Unitarians. 
You  would  think  it  not  very  pertinent,  if 


(fearing  that  all  was  not  well  with  yom),  I 
were  gravely  to  invite  you  (for  a  remedy)  to 
attend  with  me  a  course  of  Mr.  Belsham*8 
Lectures  at  Hackney.  Perhaps  I  have 
scruples  to  some  of  your  forma  and  doctrines. 
But  if  I  come,  am  I  secure  of  civil  treat- 
ment ? — ^The  last  time  I  was  in  any  of  yonr 
places  of  worship  was  on  Easter  Sunday  last 
I  had  the  satisfiustion  of  listening  to  a  veiy 
sensible  sermon  of  an  argumentative  torn, 
delivered  with  great  propriety,  by  one  cf 
your  bishops.  The  place  was  Westminster 
Abbey.  As  such  religion,  as  I  have^  has 
always  acted  on  me  more  by  way  of  senU- 
ment  than  argumentative  process,  I  was  not 
unwilling,  after  sermon  coided,  by  no  un- 
becoming transition,  to  pass  over  to  some 
serious  feelings,  impossible  to  be  diaeonBected 
from  the  sight  of  tiiose  old  tombs,  &&  But, 
by  whose  order  I  know  not,  I  waa  debarred 
that  privilege  even  for  so  abort  a  spaee  as  a 
few  minutes ;  and  turned,  like  a  dog  or 
some  pro&ne  person,  out  into  the  eoaiiiKNi 
street ;  with  feelings,  which  I  could  not  help^ 
but  not  very  congenial  to  the  day  or  the 
discourse.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
ever  venture  myself  again  into  one  of  your 
churches. 

"  You  had  your  education  at  Westminster ; 
and,  doubtless,  among  those  dim  aisles  and 
cloisters,  you  must  have  gathered  much  of 
ihaCt  devotional  feeling  in  those  young  years, 
on  which  your  purest  mind  feeds  still — and 
may  it  feed !  The  antiquarian  spirit,  strong 
in  you,  and  gracefully  blending  ever  wi^ 
the  religious,  may  have  been  sown  in  yon 
among  those  wrecks  of  splendid  mortality. 
You  owe  it  to  the  place  of  your  education ; 
you  owe  it  to  your  learned  fondness  f<nr  the 
architecture  of  your  ancestors ;  yon  owe  ft 
to  the  venerableness  of  your  ecderiastical 
establishment,  which  is  daily  lessened  and 
called  in  question  through  these  practices — 
to  speak  aloud  your  sense  of  them ;  never  to 
desist  raising  your  voice  against  them,  till 
they  be  totally  done  away  with  and  abolidied ; 
till  the  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey  be  no 
longer  closed  against  the  decent,  though  low- 
in-purse,  enthusiast,  or  blameless  devotee, 
who  must  commit  an  injury  against  his 
family  economy,  if  he  would  lie  indulged 
with  a  bare  admission  within  its  walls.  You 
owe  it  to  the  decencies,  which  yon  widi  to 
see  maintained  in  its  impressive  Bendoei^ 
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that  our  Cathedral  be  no  longer  an  object  of  | 
ioipection  to  the  poor  at  those  times  only,  in 
▼hich  thej  must  rob  firom  their  attendance : 
on  the  worship  every  minnte  which  they  can ' 
bestow  upon  the  fabric.    In  vain  the  public  | 
prints  have  taken  up  this  subject,  in  vain 
SQch  poor  nameless  writers  as  m3rself  express 
their  indignation.    A  word  from  you,  sir —  | 
a  hint  in  your  journal — ^would  be  sufficient 
to  fling  open  the  doors  of  the  beautiful  temple 
tgain,  as  we  can  remember  them  when  we 
were  boya.    At  that  time  of  life,  what  would 
the  ima^natlTe  fiusulty  (such  as  it  is)  in 
both  of  na,  have  suffered,  if  the  entrance  to 
to  much  reflection  had  been  obstructed  by  i 
the  demand  of  so  much  silver ! — If  we  had  | 
icnped  it  up  to  gain  an  occasional  admission  ! 
(m  W6  certainly  should  have  done)  would 
the  sight  of  those  old  tombs  have  been  as 
■  impreanve  to  us  (while  we  had  been  weighing 
I  aiudMialy  prudence  against  sentiment)    as 
I  when  the  gates  stood  open,  as  those  of  the 
a^jarent  Bark ;  when  we  could  walk  in  at 
'  any  time,  ss  the  mood  brought  us,  for  a  I 
iliorter  or  longer  time,  as  t/iat  lasted  ?    Is 
,  the  being  shown  over  a  place  the  same  as 
doitly  for  ourselves  detecting -the  genius  of 
it?    In  no  part  of  our  beloved  Abbey  now , 
eu  a  penon  find  entrance  (out  of  service- 
time)  under  the  sum  of  tivo  shillings.    The 
ri^  and  the  great  will  smile  at  the  anti- 
dimaXi  presumed  to  lie  in  these  two  short 
vords.  But  yon  can  tell  them,  sir,  how  much 
quiet  worth,  how  much  capacity  for  enlarged 
iSBsling^  how  much  taste  and  genius,  may  co- 
east^  especially  in   youth,  with   a   purse 
ineompetent  to  this  demand. — ^A  respected 
friend  of  ours,  during  his  late  visit  to  the 
metropolis,  presented  himself  for  admission 
to  Saint  Paul's.    At  the  same  time  a  decently- , 
clothed  man,  with  as  decent  a  wife,  and 
diildy  were  bazgaining  for  the  same  indul- 
genoe.    The  price  was  only  two-pence  each 
person.    The  poor  but  decent  man  hesitated, 
desirous  to  go  in :  but  there  were  three  of 
tbem,    and   he    turned    away   reluctantly. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  have  seen  the  tomb  of 
Nebon.    Perhaps  the  interior  of  the  cathe- 
dral wss  his  object.    But  in  the  state  of  his 
finances,  even   sixpence   might  reasonably 
seem  too  much.    TeU  the  aristocracy  of  the 
ooontry  (no  man  can  do  it  more  impres- 
tivdy) ;  instruct  them  of  what  value  these 
iDsi^iificant  pieces  of  money,  these  minims 


to  their  sight,  may  be  to  their  humbler 
brethren.  Shame  these  sellers  out  of  the 
Temple!  Show  the  poor,  that  you  can 
sometimes  think  of  them  in  some  other  light 
than  as  mutineers  and  mal-contents.  Con- 
ciliate them  by  such  kind  methods  to  their 
superiors,  civil  and  eccleaiasticaL  Stop  the 
mouths  of  the  rollers ;  and  suffer  your  old 
friends,  upon  the  old  terms,  again  to  honour 
and  admire  you.  Stifle  not  the  suggestions 
of  your  better  nature  with  the  stale  evasion, 
that  an  indiscriminate  admission  would  ex- 
pose the  tombs  to  violation.  Bemember 
your  boy-days.  Did  you  ever  see,  or  hear, 
of  a  mob  in  the  Abbey,  while  it  was  free  to 
all  ?  Do  the  rabble  come  there,  or  trouble 
their  heads  about  such  speculations  ?  It  is 
all  that  you  can  do  to  drive  them  into  your 
churches;  they  do  not  voluntarily  offer 
themselves.  They  have,  alas!  no  passion 
for  antiquities ;  for  tomb  of  king  or  prelate, 
sage  or  poet  If  they  had,  they  would  no 
longer  be  the  rabble. 

^  For  forty  years  that  I  have  known  the 
fabric,  the  only  well-attested  charge  of 
violation  adduced,  has  been — ^a  ridiculous 
dismemberment  committed  upon  the  effigy 
of  that  amiable  spy,  Major  Andr6.  And  is 
it  for  this — the  wanton  mischief  of  some 
school-boy,  fired  perhaps  with  raw  notions  of 
transatlantic  freedom—or  the  remote  possi- 
bility of  such  a  mischief  occurring  again,  so. 
easily  to  be  prevented  by  stationing  a 
constable  within  the  walls,  if  the  vergers  are 
incompetent  to  the  duty — ^is  it  upon  such 
wretched  pretences,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  made  to  pay  a  new  Peter*s  pence, 
so  long  abrogated ;  or  must  content  them- 
selves with  contemplating  the  ragged  exterior 
of  their  Cathedral  1  The  mischief  was  done 
about  the  time  that  you  were  a  scholar  there. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the  unfortunats 
relic  ? — can  you  help  us  in  this  emergency  to 
find  the  nose  ] — or  can  you  give  Chantrey  a 
notion  (from  memory)  of  its  pristine  life  and 
vigour?  I  am  willing  for  peace'  sake  to 
subscribe  my  guinea  towards  a  restoration  of 
the  lamented  feature. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 


The  feeling  with  which  this  letter  was 
received  by  Southey  may  be  best  described 
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in  his  own  words  in  a  letter  to  the  publisher. 
"  On  my  part  there  waa  not  even  a  momentary 
feeling  of  anger ;  I  was  very  much  surprised 
and  grieved,  because  I  knew  how  much  he 
would  condemn  himself  And  yet  no  resent- 
ful letter  was  ever  written  less  offensively : 
his  gentle  nature  may  be  seen  in  it  through- 
out." Southey  was  right  in  his  belief  in  the 
revulsion  Lamb*s  feelings  would  undergo, 
when  the  excitement  under  which  he  had 
written  subsided ;  for  although  he  would 
reti*act  nothing  he  had  ever  said  or  written 
in  defence  of  his  friends,  he  was  ready  at 
once  to  surrender  every  resentment  of  his 
own.  Southey  came  to  liondon  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  and  wrote  proposing  to  call  at 
Islington  ;  and  2l8t  of  November  Lamb  thus 
replied  :— 


TO  MR.  80UTHET. 

**  E.  I.  H.,  21it  Norember,  1823. 

"Dear  Southey, — The  kindness  of  your 
note  has  melted  away  the  mist  which  was 
upon  me.  I  have  been  fighting  against  a 
shadow.  That  accursed  Q.  B.  had  vexed  me 
by  a  gratuitous  speaking,  of  its  own  know- 
ledge, that  the  *  Confessions  of  a  D  d ' 
was  a  genuine  description  of  the  state  of  the 
writer.  Little  things,  that  are  not  ill  meant, 
may  produce  much  ilL  Th€U  might  have 
injured  me  alive  and  dead.  I  am  in  a  public 
office,  and  my  life  is  insured.  I  was  prepared 
for  anger,  and  I  thought  I  saw,  in  a  few 
obnoxious  words,  a  hard  case  of  repetition 
directed  against  me.  I  wish  both  magazine 
and  review  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  shall 
be  ashamed  to  see  you,  and  my  sister  (though 
innocent)  will  be  still  more  so  ;  for  the  folly 
was  done  without  her  knowledge,  and  has 
made  her  uneasy  ever  since.  My  guardian 
angel  was  absent  at  that  time. 

**  I  will  muster  up  courage  to  see  you,  how- 
ever, any  day  next  week  (Wednesday  ex- 
cepted). We  shall  hope  that  you  will  bring 
Edith  with  you.  That  will  be  a  second 
mortification.  She  will  hate  to  see  us,  but 
come  and  heap  embers.  We  deserve  it,  I 
for  what  I*ve  done,  and  she  for  being  my 
sister. 

"  Do  come  early  in  the  day,  by  sun-light, 
that  you  may  see  my  Milton. 

^  I  am  at  Colebrook-cottage,  Colebrook- 
row,  Islington.     A  detached  whitish  house. 


close  to  the  New  Biver,  end  of  Colebrook 
Terrace,  left  hand  firom  Sadler's  Welk. 
"Will  you  let  me  know  the  day  before  f 
"  Your  penitent,  C.  IiAica 

"  P.S. — ^I  do  not  think  your  hand-writing 
at  all  like  *****&.  I  do  not  think  many 
things  I  did  think." 

In  the  following  letter,  of  the  same  dat«^ 
Lamb  anticipates  the  meeting. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTOH. 

"  Dear  B.  B., — ^I  am  ashamed  at  not 
acknowledging  your  kind,  little  poem,  whidi 
'.  I  must  needs  like  much  ;  but  I  protest  I 
thought  I  had  done  it  at  the  moment.  la  it 
possible  a  letter  has  miscarried  f  Did  yoa 
get  one  in  which  I  sent  you  an  extract  from 
the  poems  of  Lord  Sterling)  I  ahonld 
wonder  if  you  did,  for  I  sent  yon  n<me  audi. 
There  was  an  incipient  lie  strangled  in  the 
birth.  Some  people's  conscience  ia  so  tender  t 
But,  in  plain  truth,  I  thank  you  very  mndi 
for  the  verses.  I  have  a  very  kind  letter 
from  the  Laureate  with  a  self-invitation  to 
come  and  shake  hands  with  me.  Thia  is 
truly  handsome  and  noble.  Tia  worthy  of 
I  my  old  idea  of  Southey.  Shall  not  I,  think 
'  you,  be  covered  with  a  red  saffiision  1 

"  You  are  too  much  apprehensive  of  jonr 

complaint:  I  know  many  that  are  always 

ailing  of  it,  and  live  on  to  a  good  old  age. 

i  I  know  a  merry  fellow  (you  partly  know 

;  him)  who,  when  his  medical  adviser  told  him 

he  had  drunk  away  all  that  part,  ccmgrata- 

lated  himself  (now  his  liver  was  gone)  that 

'  he  should  be  the  longest  liver  of  the  twa 

"  The  best  way  in  these  cases  ia  to  keep 
yourself  as  ignorant  as  you  can,  as  ignorant 
as  the  world  was  before  Qalen,  of  the  entire 
inner  construction  of  the  animal  man  ;  not 
to  be  consdousof  a  midriff ;  to  hold  kidneys 
(save  a  sheep  and  swine)  to  be  an  agreeable 
fiction ;  not  to  know  whereabouts  the  gall 
grows;  to  account  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  an  idle  whimsey  of  Harvey*s ;  to 
acknowledge  no  mechanism  not  visible.  For, 
onoe  fix  the  seat  of  your  disorder,  and  your 
fancies  flux  into  it  like  bad  humours,  ^oae 
medical  gentries  choose  each  his  favoiunte 
part ;  one  takes  the  lungs,  another  ih» 
aforesaid  liver,  and  refer  to  that^  whatever 
in  the  animal  economy  is  amiss.    AboFS  all, 
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use  ezerdae,  take  a  litUe  more  spirituous 
liqaorSy  learn  to  smoke,  continue  to  keep  a 
good  conscience,  and  avoid  tampering  with 
hard  terms  of  art — ^viscosity,  scirrhosity,  and 
those  bagbears  by  which  simple  patients  are 
scared  into  their  graves.   Believe  the  general 
sense  of  the  mercantile  world,  which  holds 
that  desks  are  not  deadly.    It  is  the  mind, 
good  B.  B.,  and  not  the  limbs,  that  taints  by 
long    sitting.     Think    of  the  patience    of 
Udlors,  think  how  long  the  Lord  Chancellor 
sits,  think  of  the  brooding  hen  !    I  protest 
I  cannot  answer  thy  sister^s  kind  inquiry ; 
bat  I  judge,  I  shall  put  forth  no  second 
volume.    More  praise  than  buy  ;  and  T.  and 
H.  are  not  particularly  disposed  for  martyrs. 
Thoa  wilt  see  a  funny  passage,  and  yet  a 
tme    histozy,    of    George   Dyer*s   aquatic 
incoiBion  in  the  next  *  London.'    Beware  his 
(kte,  when  thoa  comest«to  see  me  at  my 
Oolebrook-eottage.    I  have  filled  my  little 
spaee  with  my  little  thoughts.    I  wish  thee 
ease  on  tiiy  sofa  ;  but  not  too  much  indul- 
gence on  it.    From  my  poor  desk,  thy  fellow- 
msSSsnTf  this  bright  November, 

"C.L." 

Soatiiej  went  to  Colebrook-cottage,  as 
proposed ;  the  awkwardness  of  meeting  went 
off  in  a  moment ;  and  the  affectionate 
intimaey,  which  had  lasted  for  almost  twenty 
years,  was  renewed,  to  be  interrupted  only 
by  death. 


CHAPTEE  XrV. 

[1823  to  1825.] 
unxxn  io  ajxvwomtk,  b^btok,  avd  oolbudob. 

Laxb  w»b  fimd  of  visiting  the  Universities 

in  the  emnmer  vacation,  and  repeatedly  spent 

kit  hottdaj  month  at  Cambridge  with  his 

Mt«r.    On  one  of  these  occasions  they  met 

with  a  little  girl,  who  being  in  a  manner 

Alone  in  the  world,  engaged  their  sympathy, 

I  and  soon  riveted  their  affections.    Emma 

,  Isela  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Isola, 

I  who  had  been  one  of  the  esquire  bedells  of 

the  University ;  her  grandbther,  Agoetiuo 

Isol%  had  been  compelled  to  fly  finom  MiUin, 

heeanw  »  fiiend  took  up  an  fhigUsh  book  in 

his  iqpartmenty  which  he  had  carelessly  left 


in  view.  This  good  old  man  nimibered 
among  his  pupils,  Gray  the  poet,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and,  in  his  old  age,  Wordsworth,  whom  he 
instructed  in  the  Italian  language.  His  little 
grand-Kiaughter,  at  the  time  when  she  had 
the  good  fortune  to  win  the  regard  of  Mr. 
Lamb,  had  lost  both  her  parents,  and  was 
spending  her  holidays  with  an  aimt,  who 
lived  with  a  sister  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  at  whose 
house  Lamb  generally  played  his  evening 
rubber  daring  his  stay  at  Cambridge.  The 
liking  which  both  Lamb  and  his  sister  took 
for  the  little  orphan,  led  to  their  begging  her 
of  her  aunt  for  the  next  holidays  ;  their 
regard  for  her  increased ;  she  regularly  spent 
the  holidays  with  them  till  she  left  school, 
and  afterwards  was  adopted  as  a  daughter, 
aud  Uved  generally  with  them  imtil  1833, 
when  she  married  Mr.  Moxon.  Lamb  was 
fond  of  taking  long  walks  in  the  country, 
and  as  Miss  LamVs  strength  was  not  always 
equal  to  these  pedestrian  excursions,  she 
became  his  constant  companion  in  walks 
which  even  extended  "  to  the  green  fields  oi 
pleasant  Hertfordshire." 

About  this  time.  Lamb  added  to  his  list  of 
friends,  Mr.  Hood,  the  delightful  humourist ; 
Hone,  lifted  for  a  short  time  into  political 
fame  by  the  prosecution  of  his  Parodies,  and 
the  signal  energy  and  success  of  his  defence, 
but  now  striving  by  unwearied  researches, 
which  were  guided  by  a  pure  taste  and  an 
honest  heart,  to  support  a  numerous  family  ; 
and  Ainsworth,  then  a  youth,  who  has  since 
acquired  so  splendid  a  reputation  as  the 
author  of  "Rookwood"  and  "Crichton." 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  then  resident  at  Manchester, 
excited  by  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Elia,  had  sent  him  some  books,  for  which  he 
thus  conveyed  his  thanks  to  his  unseen 
friend. 

TO  MB.  AINSWORTH. 

*'  India-House,  9th  Dee.  1828. 
"Dear  Sir, — I  should  have  thanked  you 
for  your  books  and  compliments  sooner,  but 
have  been  waiting  for  a  revise  to  be  sent, 
which  does  not  come,  though  I  returned  the 
proof  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  I  have 
read  Warner  with  great  pleasure.  What  an 
elaborate  piece  of  alliteration  and  antithesis ! 
why  it  must  have  been  a  labour  far  above 
the  most  difficult  versification.    There  is  a 
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fine  simile  or  picture  of  Semiramis  arming  to 
repel  a  siege.  I  do  not  mean  to  keep  the 
book,  for  I  suspect  you  are  forming  a  curious 
collection,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  anything 
of  the  kind.  I  have  not  a  black-letter  book 
among  mine,  old  Chaucer  excepted,  and  am 
not  bibliomanist  enough  to  like  black-letter. 
It  is  painful  to  read ;  therefore  I  must  insist 
on  returning  it  at  opportunity,  not  from 
contumacy  and  reluctance  to  be  obliged,  but 
because  it  must  suit  you  better  than  me. 
The  loss  of  a  present  from  should  never 
exceed  the  gain  of  a  present  to,  I  hold  this 
maxim  infallible  in  the  accepting  line. — ^I 
read  your  magazines  with  satisfaction.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  you  as  to  'The 
German  Faust,'  as  far  as  I  can  do  justice  to 
it  from  an  English  translation.  'Tis  a 
disagreeable  canting  tale  of  seduction,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  vnth  the  spirit  of  Faustus 
— Curiosity.  Was  the  dark  secret  to  be 
explored,  to  end  in  the  seducing  of  a  weak 
girl,  which  might  have  been  accomplished 
by  earthly  agency  %  When  Marlow  gives  Kit 
Faustus  a  mistress,  he  flies  him  at  Helen, 
flower  of  Greece,  to  be  sure,  and  not  at  Miss 
Betsy,  or  Miss  Sally  Thoughtless. 

*  Cat  is  the  branch  that  bore  the  goodly  fruit, 
And  wither'd  is  Apollo's  laurel  tree  : 
Faostos  is  dead.' 

''What  a  noble  natural  transition  from 
metaphor  to  plain  speaking !  as  if  the 
figurative  had  flagged  in  description  of  such 
a  loss,  and  was  reduced  to  tell  the  fact 
simply. 

"  I  must  now  thank  you  for  your  very  kind 
invitation.  It  is  not  out  of  prospect  that  I 
may  see  Manchester  some  day,  and  then  I 
will  avail  myself  of  your  kindness.  But 
holidays  are  scarce  things  with  me,  and  the 
laws  of  attendance  are  getting  stronger  and 
stronger  at  LeadenhalL  But  I  shall  bear  it 
in  mind.  Meantime,  something  may  (more 
probably)  bring  you  to  town,  where  I  shall 
be  happy  to  see  you.  I  am  always  to  be 
found  (alas !)  at  my  desk  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  day. 

**  I  wonder  why  they  do  not  send  the  revise. 
I  leave  late  at  office,  and  my  abode  lies  out 
of  the  way,  or  I  should  have  seen  about  it. 
Vl  you  are  impatient^  perhaps  a  line  to  the 
printer,  directing  him  to  send  it  me,  at 
Accountant's  Office,  may  answer.    Tou  will 


see  by  the  scrawl  that  I  only  snatch  a  few 
minutes  from  intermitting  business. 

"  Your  obliged  servant,      C.  Lamb.** 

"(K  I  had  time  I  would  go  over  this  letter 
again,  and  dot  all  my  t's.)'* 


To  Ainsworth,  still  pressing  him  to  Tisit 
Manchester,  he  sent  the  following  reply. 

TO  HB.  AnrSWORTH. 

"I.H.,  Dee.  29th,  18SS. 

"  My  dear  sir, — ^You  talk  of  months  at » 
time,  and  I  know  not  what  inducemeDta  to 
visit  Manchester,  Heaven  knows  how  grati- 
fying !  but  I  have  had  my  little  month  of 
1823  already.  It  is  all  over,  and  without 
incurring  a  disagreeable  favour,  I  cannot  so 
much  as  get  a  single  holiday  till  the  season 
returns  with  the  next  year.  Even  our  half- 
hour's  absences  from  office  are  set  down  in  a 
book  I  Next  year,  if  I  can  spare  a  day  or 
two  of  it)  I  will  come  to  Manchester,  but 
I  have  reasons  at  home  against  longer 
absences. 

^  I  am  so  ill  just  at  present — (an  illness  of 
my  own  procuring  last  night ;  who  is 
perfect  ?)— that  nothing  but  your  very  great 
kindness  could  make  me  write.  I  will  bear 
in  mind  the  letter  to  W.  W.,  and  you  shall 
have  it  quite  in  time,  before  the  12th. 

**  My  aching  and  confused  head  warns  me 
to  leave  off.  With  a  muddled  sense  of  grate- 
fulness, which  I  shall  apprehend  more  clearfy 
to-morrow,  I  remain,  your  friend  unseen, 

"Will  your  occasions  or  inclination  bring 
you  to  Ix)ndon !  It  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  show  you  everything  that  Isling- 
ton can  boast,  if  you  know  the  meaning  of 
that  very  Coclmey  sound.  We  have  the  New 
Biver !  I  am  ashamed  of  this  scrawl,  but  I 
beg  you  to  accept  it  for  the  present.  I  am 
full  of  qualms. 

*  A  fool  at  fifty  la  a  fool  indeed.*  '* 


Bernard  Rarton  still  frequently  wrote  to 
him :  and  he  did  not  withhold  the  wished-for 
reply  even  when  letter-writing  was  a  burthen. 
The  following  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of 
his  indisposition :— 
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TO   BERNARD   BARTON. 

"Jan.  9th,  1824. 

Dear  B.  R, — Do  you  know  what  it  is  to 
BQCcumb  under  an  insui'mountable  day-mare, 
— *  a  whoreson  lethargy,'  Falstaff  calls  it, — 
an  indispoeition  to  do  anything,  or  to  be 
anything, — a  total  deadness  and  distaste, — a 
siii^>en8ion  of  vitality, — ^an  indifference  to 
locality,  —  a  numb,  soporifical,  good-for- 
BothingnesB, — an  ossification  all  over, — an 
oyster-like  insensibility  to  the  passing  events, 
—a  mind-stupor, — a  brawny  defiance  to  the 
needles  of  a  thrusting-in  conscience.  Did 
you  ever  have  a  very  bad  cold,  with  a  total 
irresolution  to  submit  to  water-gruel  pro- 
eeasee  f  This  has  been  for  many  weeks  my 
loty  and  my  excuse ;  my  fingers  drag  heavily 
OTer  this  paper,  and  to  my  thinking  it  is 
three-and-twenty  furlongs  from  here  to  the 
end  of  this  demi-sheet.  I  have  not  a  thing 
to  say ;  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than 
another  ;  I  am  flatter  than  a  denial  or  a 

psneake;    emptier  than  Judge  's  wig 

when  the  head  is  in  it ;  duller  than  a  country 
stage  when  the  actors  are  off  it ;  a  cipher, 
an  0 !  I  acknowledge  life  at  all,  only  by  an 
occasional  convulsional  cough,  and  a  perma- 
nent phlegmatic  pain  in  the  chest  I  am 
weary  of  the  world  ;  life  is  weary  of  me. 
liy  day  is  gone  into  twilight,  and  I  don't 
think  it  worth  the  expense  of  candles.  My 
wiek  hath  a  thief  in  it,  but  I  can't  muster 
courage  to  snuff  it.  I  inhale  suffocation ;  I 
can't  distinguish  veal  from  mutton  ;  nothing 
interests  me.  'Tia  twelve  o'clock,  and 
Thurtell  is  just  now  coming  out  upon  the 
New  Drop,  Jack  Ketch  alertly  tucking  up 
his  greasy  sleeves  to  do  the  last  office  of 
mortality,  yet  cannot  I  elicit  a  groan  or  a 
moral  reflection.  If  you  told  me  the  world 
will  be  at  an  end  to-morrow,  I  should  just 
tsy, '  Will  it  1  *  I  have  not  volition  enough 
left  to  dot  my  1*8,  much  less  to  comb  my 
eyehrowB ;  my  eyes  are  set  in  my  head ;  my 
hrains  are  gone  out  to  see  a  poor  relation  in 
Moorfields,  and  they  did  not  say  when  they'd 
eome  back  again  ;  my  skull  is  a  Grub-street 
attic,  to  let — not  so  much  as  a  joint-stool  or 
a  crack'd  Jordan  left  in  it ;  my  hand  writes, 
not  lyfrom  habit,  as  chickens  run  about  a 
little^  wbea  their  heads  are  off.  O  for  a 
vigoroua  fit  of  gput^  cholic,  toothache, — an 
earwig  in  my  auditory,  a  fly  in  my  visual 


organs ;  pain  is  life — ^the  sharper,  the  more 
eiddence  of  life  ;  but  this  apathy,  this  death  ! 
Did  you  ever  have  an  obstinate  cold, — a  six 
or  seven  weeks'  uuintermitting  chiU  and 
suspension  of  hope,  fear,  conscience,  and 
everything  ?  Yet  do  I  try  all  I  can  to  cure 
it ;  I  try  wine,  and  spirits,  and  smoking,  and 
snuff  in  unsparing  quantities,  but  they  all 
only  seem  to  make  me  worse,  instead  of 
better.  I  sleep  in  a  damp  room,  but  it  does 
me  no  good  ;  I  come  home  late  o'  nights,  but 
do  not  find  any  visible  amendment  I  Who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  ? 

*'  It  is  just  fifteen  minutes  after  twelve ; 
Thurtell  is  by  this  time  a  good  way  on  his 
journey,  baiting  at  Scorpion  perhaps  ;  Ketch 
is  bargaining  for  his  cast  coatand  waistcoat ; 
the  Jew  demurs  at  first  at  three  half-crowns, 
but,  on  consideration  that  he  may  get 
somewhat  by  showing  'em  in  the  town, 
finally  closes.  C.  L." 


Barton  took  this  letter  rather  seriously, 
and  Lamb  thus  sought  to  remove  his  friendly 
anxieties. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

«« Jan.  23rd,  1824. 
"My  dear  sir, — That  peevish  letter  of 
mine,  which  was  meant  to  convey  an  apology 
for  my  incapacity  to  write,  seems  to  have 
been  taken  by  you  in  too  serious  a  light ;  it 
was  only  my  way  of  telling  you  I  had  a 
severe  cold.  The  fact  is,  I  have  been 
insuperably  dull  and  lethargic  for  many 
weeks,  and  cannot  rise  to  the  vigour  of  a 
letter,  much  less  an  essay.  The  *  London ' 
must  do  without  me  for  a  time,  for  I  have 
lost  all  interest  about  it ;  and  whether  I  shall 
recover  it  again  I  know  not.  I  will  bridle 
my  pen  another  time,  and  not  teaze  and 
puzzle  you  with  my  aridities.  I  shall  begin 
to  feel  a  little  more  alive  with  the  spring. 
Winter  is  to  me  (mild  or  harsh)  always  a 
great  trial  of  the  spirits.  I  am  ashamed  not 
to  have  noticed  your  tribute  to  Woolman^ 
whom  we  love  so  much.  It  is  done  in  your 
good  manner.  Your  friend  Tayler  called 
upon  me  some  time  since,  and  seems  a  very 
amiable  man.  His  last  story  is  painfully 
fine.  HiB  book  I  *  like  ; '  it  is  only  too 
staffed  with  scripture,  too  parsonish.    This 
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"best  thing  in  it  is  the  boy's  own  story. 
When  I  say  it  is  too  full  of  scripture,  I  mean 
it  is  too  full  of  direct  quotations  ;  no  book 
can  have  too  much  of  silent  scripture  in  it ; 
but  the  natural  power  of  a  story  is  dimin- 
ished when  the  uppermost  purpose  in  the 
writer  seems  to  be  to  recommend  something 
else,  viz.,  Beligion.  You  know  what  Horace 
says  of  the  Deua  irUernt  f  I  am  not  able  to 
explain  myself, — ^you  must  do  it  for  me.  My 
sister's  part  in  the  '  Leicester  School '  (about 
two-thirds)  was  purely  her  own  ;  as  it  was 
(to  the  same,  quantity)  in  the  'Shakspeare 
Tales '  which  bear  my  name.  I  wrote  only 
the  'Witch  Aunt;'  the  'First  Going  to 
Church  ; '  and  the  final  stoiy,  about '  A  little 
Indian  girl,'  in  a  ship.  Your  account  of  my 
black-balling  amused  me.  /  thinks  as  Quakers 
they  did  right.  There  are  some  things  hard 
to  be  understood.  The  more  I  think,  the 
more  I  am  vexed  at  having  puzzled  you  with 
that  letter ;  but  I  have  been  so  out  of  letter- 
writing  of  late  years,  that  it  is  a  sore  effort 
to  sit  down  to  it ;  and  I  felt  in  your  debt, 
and  sat  down  wayiieardly  to  pay  you  in  bad 
money.  Never  mind  my  dulness  ;  I  am  used 
to  long  intervals  of  it.  The  heavens  seem 
brass  to  me  ;  then  again  comes  the  refreshing 
shower — 

*  I  haTe  been  merry  once  or  twice  ere  now.* 

**  You  said  something  about  Mr.  Mitford 
in  a  late  letter,  which  I  believe  I  did  not 
advert  to.  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  him  my 
Milton  (it  is  all  the  show  things  I  have)  at 
any  time  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  a  jaunt 
to  Islington.  I  do  also  hope  to  see  Mr.  Tayler 
there  some  day.  Pray  say  so  to  both. 
Coleridge's  book  is  in  good  part  printed,  but 
sticks  a  little  for  more  copy.  It  bears  an 
unsaleable  title,  *  Extracts  from  Bishop  Leigh- 
ton,'  but  I  am  confident  there  will  be  plenty 
of  good  notes  in  it. 

**Keep  your  good  spirits  up  dear  B.  B., 
mine  will  return  ;  they  are  at  present  in 
abeyance ;  but  I  am  rather  lethargic  than 
miserable.  I  don't  know  but  a  good  horse- 
whip would  be  more  beneficial  to  me  than 
physic.  My  head,  without  aching,  will  teach 
yours  to  ache.  It  is  well  I  am  getting  to  the 
conclusion.  I  will  send  a  better  letter  when 
I  am  a  better  buol  Let  me  thank  you  for 
yoorkH  »«Lrwhioh  I  trust  will 

li  dknpiited,)   and 


assure  you  that  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear 
from  you.  Yours  truly.  C.  L." 

The  following  sufficiently  indicate  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written : — 

TO  BKRHARD  BARTOF. 

"FebmarjSSfh,  18S4. 

"My  dear  sir,— Your  title  of  *  Poetic 
Yigils '  arrides  me  much  more  than  a  Tolume 
of  verse,  which  has  no  meaning.  The  motto 
says  nothing,  but  I  cannot  suggest  a  better. 
I  do  not  like  mottoes,  but  where  they  are 
singularly  felicitous;  there  is  feppery  in 
them ;  they  are  un-plain,  nn-Quakerisli ; 
they  are  gOQd  only  where  they  flow  from  the 
title,  and  are  a  kind  of  justification  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  about  watchings  or  luoa- 
brations  in  the  one  you  suggest^  no  com- 
mentary on  vigils.  By  the  way,  a  wag  would 
recommend  you  to  the  line  of  Pope^ 

*  Sleepless  himself— to  give  bis  readers  steep.* 

I  by  no  means  wish  it ;  but  it  may  explain 
what  I  mean, — ^that  a  neat  motto  is  child  of 
the  title.  I  think  'Poetic  Yigils 'as  short 
and  sweet  as  can  be  desired ;  only  have  an 
eye  on  the  proof,  that  the  printer  do  not 
substitute  virgils,  which  woixld  ill  accord 
with  your  modesty  or  meaning.  Year 
suggested  motto  is  antique  enough  in  spelling, 
and  modem  enough  in  phrases^ — a  good 
modem  antique ;  but  the  matter  of  it  is 
germain  to  the  purpose,  only  supposing  the 
title  proposed  a  vindication  of  yourself  fit>m 
the  presumption  of  authorship.  The  first 
title  was  liable  to  this  objection — that  if  you 
were  disposed  to  enlarge  it^  and  the  book- 
seller insisted  on  its  appearance  in  two  tomes^ 
how  oddly  it  would  sound,  'A  Yolume  of 
Yerse  in  two  Yolumes,  Second  Edition,*  &c 
You  see  thro*  my  wicked  intention  of  car- 
tailing  this  epistolet  by  the  above  device  of 
large  margin.  But  in  truth  the  idea  of 
letterising  has  been  oppressive  to  me  of  late 
above  your  candour  to  give  me  credit  fbr. 
There  is  Southey,  whom  I  ought  to  have 
thanked  a  fortnight  ago  for  a  present  of  the 
'  Church  Book :  *  I  have  never  had  courage 
to  buckle  myself  in  earnest  even  to  acknow- 
ledge it  by  six  words ;  and  yet  I  am  accounted 
by  some  people  a  good  man.  How  cheap 
that  character  is  acquired  !    Pftyyoordabt^ 
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donH  borrow  money,  nor  twist  your  kitten's  |  which  is  not  unpleasant — to  me  at  least 

neck  o^  or  disturb  a  congregation,  &c.,  your  What  is  the  reason  we  do  not  sympathise 

business  is  done.    I  know  things  (thoughts  with  pain,  short  of  some  terrible  surgical 

or  things,  thoughts  are  things,)  of  myself,  operation  1    Hazlitt,  who  boldly  says  all  he 

which  would  make  every  friend  I  have  fly  feels,  avows  that  not  only  he  does  not  pity 

me  as  a  plague  patient.    I  once  *  *  *,  and :  sick  people,  but  he  hates  them.    I  obscurely 

set  a  dog  upon  a  crab's  leg  that  was  shoved  recognise  his  meaning.    Pain  is  probably  too 

out  under  a  mass  of  sea-weeds, — a  pretty  selfish  a  consideration,  too  simply  a  con- 

littla  feeler.    Oh  I  pah!  how  sick  I  am  of  sideration  of  self-attention.    We  pity  poverty, 

that ;  and  a  lie,  a  mean  one,  I  once  told.    I  loss  of  friends,  &c. — moi*e  complex  things,  in 

sUnk  in  the  midst  of  respect.    I  am  much  which  the  sufferer's  feelings  are  associated 

hypt.    The  fisict  is,  my  head  is  heavy,  but  with    others.     This    is    a    rough    thought 

there  is  hope ;  or  if  not,  I  am  better  than  a  suggested  by  the  presence  of  gout ;  I  want 

poor  shell-fish ;  not  morally,  when  I  set  the  head  to  extricate  it  and  plane  it. '  What  is 

whelp  upon  it^  but  have  more  blood  and  all  this  to  your  letter  ?    I  felt  it  to  be  a  good 

qmts.    Things  may  turn  up^  and  I  may  one,  but  my  turn  when  I  write  at  all,  is 

creep  again  into  a  decent  opinion  of  mysel£  perversely  to  travel  out  of  the  record,  so  that 

Vanity  will  return  with  sunshine.    Till  when,  my  letters  are  anything  but  answers.    So 

psrdoo  my  neglects,  and  impute  it  to  the  you  still  want  a  motto  ?    You  must  not  take 

wintiy  solstice.                            C.  Lamb."  my  ironical  one,  because  your  book,  I  take 

it,  is  too  serious  for  it.    Bickerstaff  might 

have  used  it  for  his  lucubrations.    What  do 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON.  you  think  of  (for  a  title)  Religio  TremuU  ! 

a-n       -o  x»      T                  T            i.*c  11  or  Trcmebundi  ?     There  is  Beligio-Medid 

''Dear  B.B^ — ^I  am  sure  I  cannot  fill  a  j  t   •  •     -n  x        x.        *i.        i                 * 

1^     AX.      Cr  1.     ij  J-  A      -1.          1    11  X  an^d  LaiCL.    But  perhaps  the  volume  is  not 

letter,  though  I  should  disfumish  my  skull  to  -x    i-i     i     •  u            iT              i    •    i 

-,,  . '     ,    i                  .           Av          J   v  11  quite  Quakerish  enough,  or  exclusively  so, 

ffll  It;   b«tyoae,T>ect  eomethmgaadshaU  l^  .^^\^^  ^^  'Vi^'  is  perhap^  the 

^V  "w\         1      °^T,M      ^7^  ^  b^t-    WhUe  I  have  spa^,  let  me  co:.^a- 

S^;^*rr^^.*°^J^>  r"^"      ^!  late  with  you  the  retWn  of  spring,  what  » 

UesBUur  i    Without   its   institution,   would  .      ^     •    n  xi.             T        v     x 

^^   *^      J  x    i_       X        1.           .  summery  sprmg  too !  all  those  qualms  about 

<wr  rugged  taskmasters  have   given  us  a  ^i,     ,     "^   K         /.  v        ix  v  r       •*     t 

,.      ^P            A.      xf  1                        .  the  dog  and  cray-fish  melt  before  it.    I  am 

leisure  day,  so  often,  think  you,  as  once  ma  •      f  v    i.              j 

xv  a         -r  •*   u  J       X  u         •    i.x  X  J  going  to  be  happy  and  vam  again, 

month?  or,  if  it  had  not  been  mstituted,  ^  ^^                     «A  hasty  forewelL 

might  they  not  have  given  us  every  sixth  ^      «p  Lamb." 
day  T    Solve  me  this  problem.    If  we  are  to 
go  three  times  arday  to  church,  why  has 

Sonday  sKpt  into  the  notion  of  a  hoUid&y  1  «>  Bernard  barton. 

A  HoLT-day  I  grant  it.    The  Puritans,  I  ^  _       ^  ^      ^  ^        ^       "  Ji^y  7th,  1824. 

have   T^  in  Southey's    book,   knew    the  "  Dear  B.B,-I  have  been  suffering  under 

^stincUon.     They    made    people    observe  *  ^^^^  "^^"'^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^*^'^^- 

Sonday  rigorously,  would  not  let  a  nursery-  ^^^^^S  ^^<'^  I  resolutely  went  through 

maid  walk  out  in  the  fields  with  chUdren  for  ^^"^  ^^^^  P^^^^^  ^^^^°^^  ?^^?^'  ^^^^  ^ 

i^eieation  on  that  day.    But  ther^thej  gave  dare  Pronounce  in  no  ways  inferior  to  former 

the  people  a  holliday  from  aU  sorts  of  work  If  ^^rations.    *  Abroad    and  J  lord*  are  vile 

ereiy  second  Tuesday.    This  was  giving  to  rhymes  notwithstanding,  and  if  you  count 


the  two  Gesars  that  which  was  his  respective. 
Wise,  beautiful,  thoughtful,  generous  legis- 
htors !  Would  Wilberforce  give  us  our 
Tuesdays  t  No  ! — ^he  would  turn  the  six 
days  into  sevenths, 

And  those  three  nnlling  leasons  of  the  year 
Into  a  Biudiai  winter.' — Old  Plat. 

''I  am  sitting  opposite  a  person  who  is 
strange  distortions  with  the  gout^ 


you  will  wonder  how  many  times  you  have 
repeated  the  word  unearthly/ ;  thrice  in  one 
poem.  It  is  become  a  slang  word  with  the 
bards ;  avoid  it  in  future  lustily.  '  Time '  is 
fine,  but  there  are  better  a  good  deal,  I  think. 
The  volume  does  not  lie  by  me  ;  and,  after  a 
long  day*8  smarting  fatigue,  which  has  almost 
put  out  my  eyes  (not  blind  however  to  your 
merits),  I  dare  not  trust  myself  with  long 
writing.    The  verses  to  Bloomfield  are  the 
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sweetest  in  the  eolleetion.  Beligico  is 
times  lugged  in,  as  if  it  did  nc4  eome  nstnndlT. 
I  will  go  OTcr  csrefollT  when  I  get  mj  seeing, 
and  ezempliff.  Ton  have  sIbo  too  much  of 
singing  metre,  sack  ss  requires  no  deep  ear 
to  make ;  liitiog  measure,  in  which  joa  have 
done  Woolman  injustice.  Strike  at  less 
superficial  melodies.  The  piece  on  Xayler  is 
more  to  mj  fancy. 

"lAj  eye  runs  waters.  But  I  will  give 
Tou  a  fuller  account  some  day.  The  book  is 
a  Tery  preity  one  in  more  than  <»e  sense. 
The  decorative  harp,  p^hapa,  too  ostenta^ 
turns ;  a  ample  pipe  preferable. 

**  Farewell,  and  many  thanks. 


TO  BEUIABD  BABTOV. 

**  Avgxatt^  1824. 

^I>earB.B., — ^I  congratulate  you  on  getting 
a  house  over  your  head.  I  find  the  comfort 
of  it  I  am  sure.  The  '  Prometheus^*  unbound^ 
is  a  capital  story.  The  literal  rogue  !  What 
if  you  had  ordered '  Elfrida,'  in  sheeU  /  she  'd 
have  been  sent  up,  I  warrant  you.  Or  Ind 
him  clasp  his  Bible  {i.  «.  to  his  bosom),  he  *d 
have  clapt  on  a  brass  clasp,  no  doubt 

**  I  can  no  more  understand  Shelley  than 
you  can.  His  poetry  is  'thin  sown  with 
profit  or  delight.*  Yet  I  must  point  to  your 
notice^  a  sonnet  conceived  and  expressed 
with  a  witty  delicacy.  It  is  that  addressed 
to  one  who  hated  him,  but  who  could  not 
persuade  him  to  hate  him  again.  His  coy- 
ness to  the  other's  passion— (for  hate  demands 
a  return  as  much  as  love,  and  starves  without 
it)— is  most  arch  and  pleasant  Pray,  like  it 
very  much.  For  his  theories  and  nostrums, 
they  are  oracular  enough,  but  I  either  com- 
prehend *em  not,  or  there  is '  miching  malice* 
and  mischief  in  *em,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
ringing  with  their  own  emptiness.  Hazlitt 
said  well  of  *em — ^'Many  are  the  wiser  and 
better  for  reading  Shakspeare,  but  nobody 
was  ever  wiser  or  better  for  reading  Shelley.* 
I  wonder  you  will  sow  your  correspondence 
on  so  barren  a  ground  as  I  am,  that  make 
such  poor  returns.  But  my  head  aches  at 
the  bare  thought  of  letter-writing.  I  wish 
all  the  ink  in  the  ocean  dried  up,  and  would 
listen  to  the  quills  shivering  up  in  the  candle 
flame,  like  parching  martyrs.  The  same 
indisposition  to  write  it  is  has  stopt  my 
*  Elios,*  but  you  will  see  a  futile  effort  in  the 


next  number,  'wrong  from  me  with  slow 
pain.*  Tlie  fiict  is,  my  head  is  seldom  cool 
cnoogh.  I  am  dreadfuny  indolent  To  have 
to  do  anything — to  ocder  me  a  new  ooac,  for 
instance,  though  my  M.  buttons  are  shelled 
like  beans — ^is  an  efibrt  My  pen  stammers 
like  my  tongue.  What  cool  craniums  those 
old  inditers  of  folios  most  have  had,  what  a 
mortified  pulse !  Well;  once  more  I  throw 
mjs^  on  your  mercy.  Wlahinjg  peace  in 
thy  new  dwellings  C.  Lamb.'* 

Mr.  Barton,  having  requested  of  Lamb 
some  Tenes  for  his  danghterVi  albmn, 
received  the  fi4k>wing  with  the  accompanying 
letter  beneath,  on  90th  SeptenilMr  in  this 
year.  Surety  the  neat  lovidinesB  of  female 
Quakerism  never  reeetred  befete  so  delieate 
a  compliment  I 

•*THE  ALBUM  OF  hVCY  BABT0N. 

Link  knk,  gumincd  atirkiU, 
Clean  as  fct,  and  fur  to  dgbt. 
Keep  thy  attribatkm  right. 

Nerer  diyproportioa'd  scrawl. 
Ugly,  old,  (that*a  worae  than  all,) 
On  thy  maiden  ckaraeaa  flaU  I 

In  eaeb  letter  liere  deatgn'd. 
Let  the  reader  emblem  And 

KeatnesB  of  the  ovner'e  mind. 

Gilded  margins  eount  a  ain ; 
Let  th  J  kares  attraction  win 
By  the  golden  rules  within  ; 

Sayings  feteh'd  from  sages  old ; 
Laws  which  Holy  Writ  unfold. 
Worthy  to  be  grared  in  gold : 

lighter  ftmdea ;  not  ezdnding 
Blameless  wit,  with  nothing  rode  in. 
Sometimes  mildly  interlmling 

Amid  strains  of  graver  measore : 
Virtue*8  self  hath  oft  her  pleasors 
In  sweet  Moses*  grores  of  leisure. 

Riddles  dark,  perplexing 

Darker  meanings  of  ofltenee ; 
What  but  §Mmdn    ba  banish'd 

Whitest  thoughts,  in  whitest  dress. 
Candid  meanings  best  express 
Mind  of  quiet  Quakeress.'* 


TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

^Dear  B.  B.,— 'I  am  ill  at  these  numbers;' 
but  if  the  above  be  not  too  mean  to  have  a 
place  in  thy  daughter's  sanctum,  take  them 
with  pleasure. 

^  I  began  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  and 
just  as  I  had  penned  the  second  line  of 
stanza  two,  an  ugly  blot  fell,  to  illustrate 
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my  coonseL    I  am  sadly  given  to  blot,  and 

I   modem  blotting-paper  gives  no  redress ;  it 

'   only  smears,  and  makes  it  worse.    The  only 

remedy  is  scratching  oat,  which  gives  it  a 

dexiush  look.    The  most  innocent  blots  are 

■  made  with  red  ink,  and  are  rather  oma- 

mentaL    Marry,  they  are  not  always  to  be 

disCingtiiBhed  from  the  effusions  of  a  cut 

1  finger.    Well,  I  hope  and  trust   thy  tick 

I  dolem,  or,  however  you  spell  it,  is  vanished, 

for  I  have  frightful  impressions  of  that  tick, 

and  do  altogether  hate  it,  as  an  unpaid  score, 

or  the  tick  of  a  death-watch.    I  take  it  to  be 

a  species  of  Yitus^s  dance  (I  omit  the  sanctity, 

<  writing  to  '  one  of  the  men  called  friends'). 

i  I  knew  a  young  lady  who  could  dance  no 

other ;  she  danced  it,  through  life,  and  very 

qwer  and  fimtastio  were  her  steps. 

"  Heaven  bless  thee  from  such  measures, 
tad  keep  thee  from  the  foul  fiend,  who 
delights  to  lead  after  fiilse  fires  in  the  night, 
Flibbertigibbet,  that  gives  the  web,  and  I 
feiget  what  else. 

^From  my  den,  as  Bunyan  has  it,  30th. 
Sep.  1824.  C.  L." 


Here  is  a  humorous  expostulation  with 
Coleridge  for  carrying  away  a  book  from  the 
cottage,  in  the  absence  of  its  inmates. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

[No  date.] 

"Dear   C, — ^Why   will    you  make  your 

▼intii,  which  should  give  pleasure,  matter  of 

Kgret  to  your  friends  ?  you  never  come  but 

you  take  away  some  folio,  that  is  part  of  my 

existence.    With  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  I 

vaa  made  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  my 

lota.    My  maid,  Becky,  brought  me  a  dirty 

bit  of  paper,  which  contained  her  description 

'  of  some  book  which  Mr.  Coleridge  had  taken 

away.    It  was  'Luster's  Tables,*  which,  for 

•ome  time,  I  could  not  make  out.    '  What ! 

has  he  carried  away  any  of  the  tables^  Becky  ? ' 

*No,  it  wasn't  any  tables,  but  it  was  a  book 

■   that  he  caUed  Luster's  Tables.'    I  was  obliged 

:  to  search  personally  among  my  shelves,  and 

a  huge  fissure  suddenly  disclosed  to  me  the 

true  nature  of  the  damage  I  had  sustained. 

That  book,  C,  you  should  not  have  taken 

>   away,  for  it  is  not  mine,  it  is  the  property  of 

a  friend,  who  does  not  know  its  value,  nor 

bdeed  have  I  been  very  sedulous  in  explain-  j 


ing  to  him  the  estimate  of  it ;  but  was 
rather  contented  in  giving  a  sort  of  corrobo- 
ration to  a  hint  that  he  let  fall,  as  to  its 
being  suspected  to  ))e  not  genuine,  so  that  in 
all  probability  it  would  have  fallen  to  me  as 
a  deodand,  not  but  I  am  as  sure  it  is  Luther's, 
as  I  am  sure  that  Jack  Bunyan  wrote  the 
*  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  but  it  was  not  for  me  to 
pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  testimony 
that  had  been  disputed  by  leameder  clerks 
than  I,  so  I  quietly  let  it  occupy  the  place  it 
had  usurped  upon  my  shelves,  and  should 
never  have  thought  of  issuing  an  ejectment 
against  it ;  for  why  should  I  be  so  bigoted 
as  to  allow  rites  of  hospitality  to  none  but 
my  own  books,  children,  &c.  ? — a  species  of 
egotism  I  abhor  from  my  heart.  No  ;  let 
'em  all  snug  together,  Hebrews  and  Pros- 
elytes of  the  gate  ;  no  selfish  partiality  of 
mine  shall  make  distinction  between  them  ; 
I  charge  no  warehouse-room  for  my  friends* 
commodities  ;  they  are  welcome  to  come  and 
stay  as  long  as  they  like,  without  paying  rent 
I  have  several  such  strangers  that  I  treat 
with  more  than  Arabian  court-esy ;  there 's 
a  copy  of  More's  fine  poem,  which  is  none  of 
mine,  but  I  cherish  it  as  my  own  ;  I  am  none 
of  those  churlish  landlonls  that  advertise 
the  goods  to  be  taken  away  in  ten  days' 
time,  or  then  to  be  sold  to  pay  expenses.  So 
you  see  I  had  no  right  to  lend  you  that 
book ;  I  may  lend  you  my  own  books, 
because  it  is  at  my  own  hazard,  but  it  is  not 
honest  to  hazard  a  friend's  property;  I 
always  make  that  distinction.  I  hope  you 
will  bring  it  with  you,  or  send  it  by  Hartley ; 
or  he  can  bring  that,  and  you  the  *  Polemical 
Discourses,'  and  come  and  eat  some  atoning 
mutton  with  us  one  of  these  days  shortly. 
We  are  engaged  two  or  three  Sundays  deep, 
but  always  dine  at  home  on  week-<lays  at 
half-past  four.  So  come  all  four — men  and 
books  I  mean — my  third  shelf  (northern 
compartment)  from  the  top  has  two  devilish 
gaps,  where  you  have  knocked  out  its  two 
eye-teeth. 

"  Your  wronged  friend, 

**  C.Lamb." 

The  following  preface  to  a  letter,  addressed 
to  Miss  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Wordsworth's 
sister,  playing  on  the  pretended  defects  of 
Miss  Lamb's  handwriting,  is  one  of  those 
artifices  of  affection  which,  not  finding  scope 
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in  eulogistic  epithets,  take  refage  in  apparent 
abuse.  Lamb  himself,  at  this  time,  wrote  a 
singularly  neat  hand,  having  greatly  improved 
in  the  India  House,  where  he  also  learned  to 
flourish, — a  ^cility  he  took  a  piide  in,  and 
sometimes  indulged  ;  but  his  flourishes 
(wherefore  it  would  be  too  curious  to  inquire) 
almost  always  shaped  themselves  into  a 
visionary  corkscrew,  "  never  made  to  draw." 

TO  MISS  HUTCHINSON. 

"  Dear  Miss  H., — Mary  has  such  an  invin- 
cible reluctance  to  any  epistolary  exertion, 
that  I  am  sparing  her  a  mortification  by 
taking  the  pen  firom  her.  The  plain  truth 
is,  she  writes  such  a  pimping,  mean,  detestalile 
hand,  that  she  is  ashamed  of  the  formation 
of  her  letters.  There  is  an  essential  poverty 
and  abjectneas  in  the  frame  of  them.  They 
look  like  begging  letters.  And  then  she  is 
sure  to  omit  a  most  substantial  word  in  the 
second  draught  (for  she  never  ventures  an 
epistle  without  a  foul  copy  first),  which  is 
obliged  to  be  interlined ;  which  spoils  the 
neatest  epistle,  you  know.  Her  figures, 
1,  2,  3,  ^  &C.,  where  she  has  occasion  to 
express  numerals,  as  in  the  date  (25th  April, 
1823),  are  not  figiires,  but  figurantes ;  and 
the  combined  posse  go  staggering  up  and 
down  shameless,  as  drunkards  in  the  day- 
time. It  is  no  better  when  she  rules  her 
paper.  Her  Lines  '  are  not  less  erring '  than 
her  words.  A  sort  of  unnatural  parallel 
lines,  that  are  perpetually  threatening  to 
meet ;  which,  you  know,  is  quite  contrary  to 
Euclid.  Her  very  blots  are  not  bold  like 
this  [here  a  large  blot  u  inserted],  but  poor 
smears,  half  left  in  and  half  scratched  out, 
with  another  smear  left  in  their  place.  I 
like  a  clear  letter.  A  bold  free  hand,  and  a 
fearless  flourish.  Then  she  has  always  to  go 
through  them  (a  second  operation)  to  dot  her 
t*s,  and  cross  her  fa.  I  don't  think  she  can 
make  a  corkscrew  if  she  tried,  which  has 
such  a  fine  effect  at  the  end  or  middle  of  an 
epistle,  and  fills  up. 

"  There  is  a  corkscrew  !  One  of  the  best 
I  ever  drew.  By  the  way,  what  incomparable 
whisky  that  was  of  M.'s  I  But  if  I  am  to 
write  a  letter,  let  me  begin,  and  not  stand 
flourishing,  like  a  fencer  at  a  fair. 

**  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  &c.  &c.  &c 
[The  letter  now  befins.] 


What  a  strange  mingling  of  honumr  and 
solemn  truth  is  there  in  the  following 
reflection  on  Fauntleroy's  fate,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Bernard  Barton  f 

TO  BERNARD  BABTOH. 

"  Dec.  let,  U24. 

^  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  trifling  apart^  the 
gloomy  catastrophe  of  yesterday  morning 
prompts  a  sadder  vein.  The  fiite  of  the 
unfortunate  Fauntleroy  makes  me,  whether 
I  will  or  no,  to  cast  reflecting  eyes  around  <m 
such  of  my  Mends  as,  by  a  parity  of  ntiur 
:  tion,  are  exposed  to  a  similarity  of  tempta- 
jtion.  My  veiy  style  seems  to  myself  to 
become  more  impressive  than  usual,  with  the 
change  of  theme.  Who  that  standeth, 
knoweth  but  he  may  yet  &11  f  Your  hands 
I  as  yet^  I  am  most  willing  to  believe,  have 
never  deviated  into  other's  property.  Yon 
think  it  impossible  that  you  could  ever 
commit  so  heinous  an  offence ;  but  so  thovi^t 
Fauntleroy  once;  so  have  thought  many 
besides  him,  who  at  last  have  expiated  as  he 
hath  done.  You  are  as  yet  upright ;  but  yon 
are  a  banker,  at  least  the  next  thing  to  it. 
I  feel  the  delicacy  of  the  subject ;  but  cash 
must  pass  through  your  hands,  sometimes  to 
a  great  amount.  If  in  an  unguarded  hour 
^but  I  will  hope  better.    Consider  the 


scandal  it  will  bring  upon  those  of  your 
persuasion.  Thousands  would  go  to  see  a 
Quaker  hanged,  that  would  be  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Anabaptist 
Think  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  sale 
of  your  poems  alone,  not  to  mention  higher 
considerations !  I  tremble,  I  am  sure,  at 
myself,  when  I  think  that  so  many  poor 
victims  of  the  law,  at  one  time  of  their  life^ 
made  as  sure  of  never  being  hanged,  as  I  in 
my  presumption  am  too  ready  to  do  myseUl 
What  are  we  better  than  theyl  Do  we 
come  into  the  world  with  different  necks  f 
Is  there  any  distinctive  mark  under  our  left 
ears  1  Axe  we  unstrangulable,  I  ask  you  t 
Think  of  these  things.  I  am  shocked  some- 
times at  the  shape  of  my  own  fingers,  not 
for  their  resemblance  to  the  a;pe  tribe  (which 
is  something),  but  for  the  exquisite  adaptation 
of  them  to  the  purposes  of  picking,  fingerin^^ 
&C.  No  one  that  is  so  filmed,  I  maintain  it^ 
but  should  tremble.  C  L.** 

In  the  year  1824^  one  of  LamVs  last  ties 
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to  the  thentre,  as  a  scene  of  present  enjoy- 
ment, was  severed.  Munden,  the  rich 
peculiarities  of  "whoee  acting  he  has  embalmed 
in  one  of  the  choicest  ''Essays  of  Eli  a," 
qmtted  the  stage  in  the  mellowness  of  his 
powers.  His  relish  for  Munden's  acting  was 
almost  a  new  sense ;  he  did  not  compare  him 
with  the  old  comedians,  as  having  common 
qualities  with  them,  but  regarded  him  as 
altogether  of  a  different  and  origiflal  style. 
On  the  last  night  of  his  appearance,  Lamb 
was  Yery  desirous  to  attend,  but  every  place 
in  the  boxes  had  long  been  secured ;  and 
Lamb  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
tremendoas  rush,  by  enduring  which,  alone, 
be  oould  hope  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  pit ; 
when  Mnnden's  gratitude  for  his  exquisite 
praise  anticipated  his  wish,  by  providing  for 
bim  and  Ifiss  Lamb  places  in  a  comer  of 
tlie  orchestra,  dose  to  the  stage.  The  play 
of  the  ^Poor  Gentleman,'*  in  which  Munden 
played  "  Sir  Bobert  Bramble,"  had  concluded, 
and  the  audience  were  impatiently  waiting 
6r  the  &ree,  in  which  the  great  comedian 
ins  to  delight  them  for  the  last  time,  when 
my  attention  was  suddenly  called  to  Lamb 
bjr  Miss  Kelly,  who  sat  with  my  party  far 
withdrawn  into  the  obscurity  of  one  of  the 
upper  boxes,  but  overlooking  the  radiant 
hollow  which  waved  below  ujb,  to  our  friend. 
In  his  hand,  directly  beneath  the  line  of  stage- 
fi^^ts^  glistened  a  huge  porter-pot,  which  he 
was  draining ;  while  the  broad  face  of  old 
Munden  was  seen  thrust  out  from  the  door 
by  which  the  musicians  enter,  watching  the 
close  of  the  draught,  when  he  might  receive 
and  hide  the  portentous  beaker  from  the 
gaae  of  the  admiring  neighbours.  Some 
unknown  benefactor  had  sent  four  pots  of 
stool  to  keep  up  the  veteran's  heart  during 
his  last  trial ;  and,  not  able  to  drink  them 
all,  he  bethought  him  of  Lamb,  and  without 
considering  the  wonder  which  would  be 
ezdted  in  the  brilliant  crowd  who  surrounded 
him,  conveyed  himself  the  cordial  chalice  to 
Lamb's  parched  lips.  At  the  end  of  the 
same  Cuce,  Munden  found  himself  unable  to 
deliver  from  memoiy  a  short  and  elegant 
address  wliich  one  of  his  sons  had  written 
for  him ;  but,  provided  against  accidents, 
took  it  from  his  pocket,  wiped  his  eyes,  put 
on  his  spectacles,  read  it,  and  made  his  last 
bow.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  last  night  when 
Ijunb  took  a  bear^  interest  in  the  present 


business  scene ;  for  though  he  went  now  and 
then  to  the  theatre  to  gratify  Miss  Isola,  or 
to  please  an  author  who  was  his  friend,  his 
real  stage  henceforth  only  spread  itself  out 
in  the  selectest  chambers  of  his  memory. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


[1825.] 

B  SXAHCIPATXOH   VtUM 


TBX  INDIA  HOT78B. 


Thb  year  1825  is  marked  by  one  of  the 
principal  events  in  Lamb's  uneventful  life^ 
his  retirement  from  the  drudgery  of  the 
desk,  with  a  pension  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
his  now  libenJ  salary.  The  following  letters 
vividly  exhibit  his  hopes  and  his  apprehen- 
sions before  he  received  this  noble  boon  from 
the  East  India  Company,  and  his  bewilder- 
ment of  pleasure  when  he  found  himself  in 
reality  free.  He  has  recorded  his  feelings  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  "Last 
Essays  of  Elia,"  entitled  "  The  Superannuated 
Man ; "  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  contem- 
plate them,  "living  as  they  rose,"  in  the 
unstudied  letters  to  which  this  chapter  is 
devoted- 

A  New  Series  of  the  London  Magazine 
was  commenced  with  this  year,  in  an  in- 
creased size  and  price  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
work  had  evaporated,  as  often  happens  to 
periodical  works,  as  the  store  of  rich  fancies 
with  which  its  contributors  had  begun,  was 
in  a  measure  exhausted.  Lamb  contributed 
a  "Memoir  of  Listen,"  who  occasionally 
enlivened  Lamb's  evening  parties  with  his 
society  ;  and  who,  besides  the  interest  which 
he  derived  from  his  theatrical  fame,  was 
recoDunended  to  Lamb  by  the  cordial  admi- 
ration he  expressed  for  Munden,  whom  he 
used  to  imitate  in  a  style  delight^lly  blend- 
ing his  own  humour  with  that  of  his  sometime 
rival.  The  "  Memoir  "  is  altogether  a  fiction 
—of  which,  as  Lamb  did  not  think  it  worthy 
of  republication,  I  will  only  give  a  specimen. 
After  a  ludicrously  improbable  account  of 
his  hero's  pedigree,  birth,  and  early  habits. 
Lamb  thus  represents  his  entrance  on  the 
life  of  an  actor. 

"We  accordingly  find  him  shortly  after 
making  his  dibiU^dA  it  is  called,  upon  the 
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Norwich  boards,  in  the  season  of  that  year, 
being  then  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age. 
Having  a  natural  bent  to  tragedy,  he  chose 
the  part  of  *Pyrrhu8,'  in  the  'Distrest 
Mother,'  to  Sally  Parker's  *  Hermione.'  We 
find  him  afterwards  as  *  Barnwell,'  *Alta- 
mont,'  *  Chiimont,'  &c. ;  but,  as  if  nature  had 
destined  him  to  the  sock,  an  unavoidable 
infirmity  absolutely  discapacitated  him  for 
tragedy.  His  person  at  this  latter  period  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  was  graceful, 
and  even  commanding  ;  his  countenance  set 
to  gravity ;  he  had  the  power  of  arresting 
the  attention  of  an  audience  at  first  sight 
almost  beyond  any  other  tragic  actor.  But 
he  eould  not  hold  it.  To  understand  this 
obstacle,  we  must  go  back  a  few  years,  to 
tiiose  appalling  reveries  at  Chamwood. 
Those  illusions,  which  had  vanished  before 
the  dissipation  of  a  less  recluse  life,  and  more 
fr«e  society,  now  in  his  solitary  tragic  studies, 
and  amid  the  intense  calls  upon  feeling 
incident  to  tragic  acting,  came  back  upon  him 
with  tenfold  vividness.  In  the  midst  of  some 
meet  pathetic  passage— the  parting  of  Jaffier 
with  his  dying  friend,  for  instance — ^he  would 
suddenly  be  surprised  with  a  fit  of  violent 
horse  laughter.  While  the  spectators  were 
all  sobbing  before  him  with  emotion,  suddenly 
one  of  those  grotesque  faces  would  peep  out 
upon  him,  and  he  could  not  resist  the 
impulse.  A  timely  excuse  once  or  twice 
served  his  purpoee,  but  no  audiences  could  be 
expected  to  bear  repeatedly  this  violation  of 
the  continuity  of  feeling.  He  describes 
them  (the  illusions)  as  so  many  demons 
haunting  him,  and  paralysing  every  effort. 
Even  now,  I  am  told,  he  cannot  recite  the 
famous  soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  even  in  private, 
without  immoderate  bursts  of  laughter. 
However,  what  he  had  not  force  of  reason 
sufficient  to  overcome,  he  had  good  sense 
enough  to  turn  to  emolument,  and  determined 
to  make  a  commodity  of  his  distemper.  He 
prudently  exchanged  the  buskin  for  the  sock, 
and  the  illusions  instantly  ceased,  or,  if  they 
ocourred  for  a  slK>rt  season,  by  their  very 
co-operation,  added  a  zest  to  his  comic  vein ; 
some  of  his  most  catching  faces  being  (as  he 
expresses  it)  little  more  than  transcripts  and 
oopies  of  those  extraordinaiy  phantasmata.** 

He  completed  his  half  century  on  the  day ! 
when  he  addressed  the  following  letter  I 


TO  BERNARD  BARTOV. 

**  Pebnury  \t^*X  18SS. 

"  Dear  R  B.,— The  '  Spirit  of  the  Age '  is 
by  Hazlitt,  the  characters  of  Coleridge,  &c. 
he  had  done  better  in  former  publications^ 
the  praise  and  the  abuse  much  stronger,  Ac, 
but  the  new  ones  are  capitally  done.  Home 
Tooke  is  a  matchless  portrait  My  advice  ia^ 
to  borrow  it  rather  than  buy  it.'  I  have  it 
He  has  laid  too  many  colours  on  mj  like- 
ness ;  but  I  have  hi^d  so  mudi  injustice  done 
me  in  my  own  nxume,  that  I  make  a  mle  of 
accepting  as  much  ovei^measure  to  Eiia  at 
gentlemen  think  proper  to  bestow.  Lay  it 
on  and  spare  not  Tour  gentleman  brotiier 
sets  my  mouth  a-watering  after  liberty.  Oh 
that  I  were  kicked  out  of  Leadenhall  with 
e\  cry  mark  of  indignity,  and  a  competence  in 
my  fob.  The  birds  of  .the  air  would  not  be 
so  ftee  as  I  should.  How  I  would  pranos 
and  curvet  it,  and  pick  up  cowslips^  and 
ramble  about  purposeless,  as  an  idiot  I  Th* 
author-mometer  is  a  good  fancy.  I  hava 
caused  great  speculation  in  the  dramatic  (not 
thy)  world  by  a  lying  'Life  of  Liaton,'  all 
pure  invention.  The  town  has  swallowed  it| 
and  it  is  copied  into  newspapers,  play-biU^ 
&c.,  as  authentic  You  do  not  know  the  Droll^ 
and  poflsibly  missed  reading  the  article  (in 
our  first  number,  new  series).  A  life  more 
improbable  for  him  to  have  lived  would  not 
be  easily  invented.  But  your  rebuke,  coupled 
with  '  Dream  on  J.  Bunyan,'  checks  me.  I'd 
rather  do  more  in  my  favourite  way,  but  feel 
dry.  I  must  laugh  sometimes.  I  am  poor 
Hypochondriacus,  and  not  Liston. 

*'  I  have  been  harassed  more  than  naually 
at  ofiice,  which  has  stopt  my  correspondence 
lately.  I  write  with  a  confused  aching  head, 
and  you  must  accept  this  apology  for  a  leMer. 

"  I  will  do  something  soon,  if  I  can,  as  % 
peace-offering  to  the  queen  of  the  East 
Angles— something  she  shan't  scold  about 
For  the  present  farewelL 

"Hiinei,  CL.^ 

''  I  am  fifty  years  old  this  day.  Drink  mj 
health." 


Freedom  now  gleamed  on  him,  and  he 
became  restless  with  the  approach  of  delivar- 
ance. 
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TO  BERNARD   B^VRTON. 

"March  23rd,  1825. 

**  Dear  B.  R, — ^I  have  had  no  impulse  to 
write,  or  attend  to  any  single  object  but 
mjeelf  for  weeks  past — ^my  single  self,  I  by 
myaelf— T.  I  am  sick  of  hope  deferred.  The 
gnnd  wheel  is  in  agitation,  that  is  to  turn 
op  mj  fortune ;  but  round  it  rolls,  and  will 
turn  up  nothing.  I  hare  a  glimpse  of  freedom, 
of  becoming  a  gentleman  at  large  ;  but  I  am 
pot  off  from  day  to  day.  I  have  offered  my 
resignation,  and  it  is  neither  accepted  nor 
rejected.    Eight  weeks  am  I  kept  in  this 


letters  contain  his  own  expressions  of  delight 
on  his  deliverance,  as  conveyed  to  several  of 
his  dearest  friends.  In  the  first  his  happiness 
is  a  little  checked  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Monk- 
'  house,  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  who 
had  gradually  won  Lamb's  affections,  and 
who  nobly  deserved  them. 


TO  HR.  WORDSWORTH. 
"Colebrook  Cottaffe,  6tli  April,  1825. 
"  Dear  Wordsworth, — I  have  been  several 
times  meditating  a  letter  to  you  concerning 
the  good  thing  which  has  befallen  me,  but 
ftarfiil  suspense.  Guess  what  an  absorbing  the  thought  of  poor  Monkhouse  came  across 
stake  I  feel  it.  I  am  not  conscious  of  the  I  ™®-  ^^  ^^^^  one  that  I  had  exulted  in  the 
ezistence  of  friends  present  or  absent.  The  '  prospect  of  congratulating  me.  He  and  you 
East  India  Directors  alone  can  be  that  thing !  were  to  have  been  the  first  participators,  for 


to  me   or  not.    I  have  just  learned  that 
nothing  will  be  decided  this  week.    Why 


indeed  it  has  been  ten  weeks  since  the  first 
motion  of  it.    Here  am  I  then,  after  thirty- 


the  next  ?    Why  any  week  ?    It  has  fretted  three  years'  slavery,  sitting  in  my  own  room 


me  into  an  itch  of  the  fingers ;  I  rub  *em 
agwnst  paper,  and  write  to  you,  rather  than 
not  allay  this  soorbuta. 

"While  I  can  write,  let  me  abjure  you  to 

have  no  doubts  of  laviifo.    Let  Mr.  M 

drop  his  disrespect.  Irving  has  prefixed  a 
de^cation  (of  a  missionary  subject,  first  part) 


at  eleven  o'clock  this  finest  of  all  April 
mornings,  a  freed  man,  with  44U.  a  year  for 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  live  I  as  long  as 
John  Dennis,  who  outlived  his  annuity  and 
starved  at  ninety:  44U.,  i. «.,  450^.,  with  a 
deduction  of  91.  for  a  provision  secured  to 
my  sister,  she  being  survivor,  the  pension 


to  Coleridge,  the  most  beautiful,  cordial,  and  guaranteed  by  Act  Georgii  Tertii,  &c. 
nncere.  He  there  acknowledges  his  obliga- 1  "  I  came  home  for  ever  on  Tuesday  in 
tion  to  S.  T.  C.  for  his  knowledge  of  Gospel ;  last  week.  The  incomprehensibleness  of  my 
truths,  the  nature  of  a  Christian  Church,  &c., ,  condition  overwhelmed  me.  It  was  like 
to  the  talk  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (at  passing  from  life  into  eternity.    Every  year 


whose  Gamaliel  feet  he  sits  weekly),  rather 
than  to  that  of  all  the  men  living.  This  from 
him,  the  great  dandled  and  petted  sectarian 
— to  a  religions  character  so  equivocal  in  the 
world*a  eye  as  that  of  S.  T.  C,  so  foreign  to 
the  Kirk's  estimate— can  this  man  be  a 
quack  1  The  language  is  as  affecting  as  the 
spirit  of  the  dedication.  Some  friend  told 
him,  'This  dedication  will  do  you  no  good,' 


to  be  as  long  as  three,  i.e.,  to  have  three 
times  as  much  real  time — ^time  that  is  my 
own,  in  it!  I  wandered  about  thinking  I 
was  happy,  but  feeling  I  was  not.  But"  that 
tumultuousness  is  passing  off,  and  I  begin  to 
uuderatand  the  nature  of  the  gift.  Holydays, 
even  the  aimual  month,  were  always  uneasy 
joys ;  their  conscious  ftigitiveness ;  the  craving 
after  making  the  most  of  them.    Now,  when 


t>,  not  in  the  world's  repute,  or  with  your .  all  is  holyday,  there  are  no  holydays.    I  can 


own  people.    '  That  is  a  reason  for  douig  it,' 
quoth  Irving. 

"I  am  thoroughly  pleased  with  him.    He 
IB  film,  out-speaking,  intrepid,  and  docile  as 
a  pupil  of  Pythagoras.    You  must  like  him. 
**  Yours,  in  tremors  of  painful  hope, 
"  C.  Lamb." 


These  tremors  of  painful  hope  were  soon 
changed  into    certain  joy.    The  following 


sit  at  home,  in  rain  or  shine,  without  a  rest- 
less impulse  for  walkings.  I  am  daily  steady- 
ing, and  shall  soon  find  it  as  natural  to  me 
to  be  my  own  master,  as  it  has  been  irksome 
to  have  hnd  a  master.  Mary  wakes  every 
morning  with  an  obscure  feeling  t^at  some 
good  has  happened  to  us. 

" and ,  after  their  releasements, 

describe  the  shock  of  their  emancipation  much 
as  I  feel  mine.  But  it  hurt  their  frames.  I 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep  sound  as  ever.    I  lay 
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no  anziona  schemes  for  going  hither  and 
thither,  but  take  things  as  they  occur.  Yes- 
terday I  excuraioned  twenty  miles  ;  to-day 
I  write  a  few  letters.  Pleasuring  was  for 
fugitive  play-days,  mine  are  fugitive  only  in 
the  sense  that  life  is  fugitive.  Freedom  and 
life  co-existent ! 

"  At  the  foot  of  such  a  call  upon  you  for 
gratulation,  I  am  ashamed  to  advert  to  that 
melancholy  event.  Monkhouse  was  a  cha- 
racter I  learned  to  love  slowly,  but  it  grew 
upon  me,  yearly,  monthly,  daily.  What  a 
chasm  has  it  made  in  our  pleasant  parties ! 
His  noble  friendly  &ce  was  always  coming 
before  me,  till  this  hurrying  event  in  my  life 
came,  and  for  the  time  has  absorbed  all 
interest ;  in  fact  it  has  shaken  me  a  little. 
My  old  desk  companions,  with  whom  I  have 
had  such  merry  hours,  seem  to  reproach  me 
for  removing  my  lot  from  among  them. 
They  were  pleasant  creatures;  but  to  the 
anxieties  of  business,  and  a  weight  of  possible 
worse  ever  impending,  I  was  not  equal 
Indeed  this  last  winter  I  was  jaded  out- 
winters  were  always  worse  than  other  parts 
of  the  year,  because  the  spirits  are  worse,  and 
I  had  no  day-light  In  summer  I  had  day- 
light evenings.  The  relief  was  hinted  to  me 
from  a  superior  power  when  I,  poor  slave, 
had  not  a  hope  but  that  I  must  wait  another 
seven  years  with  Jacob — and  lo  !  the  Eachel 
which  I  coveted  is  brought  to  me. 

'^Have  you  read  ^e  noble  dedication  of 
Irving^s  'Missionary  Orations*  to  S.  T.  C. 
Who  shall  call  this  man  a  quack  hereafter  ? 
What  the  Kirk  will  think  of  it  neither  I  nor 
Irving  care.  When  somebody  suggested  to 
him  that  it  would  not  be  likely  to  do  him 
good,  videlicet,  among  his  own  people, '  That 
is  a  reason  for  doing  it,*  was  his  noble 
answer.  That  Irving  thinks  he  has  profited 
mainly  by  S.  T.  C,  I  have  no  doubt  The 
very  style  of  the  Dedication  shows  it 

"  Conmiunicate  my  news  to  Sonthey,  and 
beg  his  pardon  for  my  being  so  long  acknow- 
ledging his  kind  present  of  the  ^Church,* 
which  oircumstances,  having  no  reference  to 
himself,  prevented  at  the  time.  Assure  him 
of  my  ^ep  respect  and  friendliest  feelings. 

^  Divide  the  same,  or  rather  each  take  the 
whole  to  you— I  mean  you  and  all  yours. 
To  Miss  Hutchinson  I  must  write  separate. 

**  Farewell !  and  end  at  last,  long  selfi»h 
letter !  C.  LAMa" 


TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

"April.  liSS. 

**  Dear  B.  R — ^My  spirits  are  so  tumultuary 
with  the  novelty  of  my  recent  emancipation, 
that  I  have  scarce  steadiness  of  hand,  much 
more  mind,  to  compose  a  letter.  I  am  free, 
B.  R— fr«e  as  air  I 

*  The  little  bird  that  wings  the  dcy 
Knows  no  sneh  libertT;* 

I  was  set  free  on  Tuesday  in  last  week  at 
four  o'clock*    I  came  home  for  ever ! 

'^I  have  been  describing  my  feelings  as 
well  an  I  can  to  Wordsworth  in  a  long  letter, 
and  don*t  care  to  repeat  Take  it  briefly, 
that  for  a  few  days  I  was  painfully  oppressed 
by  so  mighty  a  change,  but  it  is  becoming 
daily  more  natural  to  me.  I  went  and  sat 
among  *em  all  at  my  old  thirty-three-jean* 
desk  yester  morning;  and,  deuce  take  me, 
if  I  had  not  yearnings  at  leaving  all  my  old 
pen-and-ink  fellows,  merry,  sociable  lads^  at 
leaving  them  in  the  lurch,  fiig,  &g,  fing! — 
The  comparison  of  my  own  superior  felicity 
gave  me  anything  but  pleasure. 

'^  R  R,  I  would  not  serve  another  aeren 
years  for  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  ! 
I  have  got  441^.  net  for  life,  sanctioned  by 
act  of  parliament,  with  a  provision  for  Mary 
if  she  survives  me.  I  will  live  another  fifty 
years;  or,  if  I  live  but  ten,  they  will  be 
thirty,  reckoning  the  quantity  of  real  time 
in  them,  i.e.  the  time  that  is  a  man's  own. 
Tell  me  how  you  like  '  Barbara  S.* ;  *  will  it 
be  received  in  atonement  for  the  fooliah 
'  Vision  * — ^I  mean  by  the  lady  1  A-propos,  I 
never  saw  Mrs.  Crawford  in  my  life  ;  never- 
theless it*s  all  true  of  somebody. 

''Address  me,  in  future,  Colebrook- 
cottage,  Islington.  I  am  really  nervous  (but 
that  will  wear  off),  so  taJ^e  thia  brief 
announcement 

**  Yours  truly,  C.  L." 

TO  MISS  HUTOHINBOV. 

**  April  18th,  18S». 

"Dear  Miss  Hutchinson, — ^Yon  want  to 
know  all  about  my  gaol  delivery.  Take  it 
then.    About  twelve  weeks  since  I  had  a  sort 

*  The  true  heroine  of  this  heautifU  story  is  iCill 
living,  thoQgh  she  has  left  the  stage.  It  is  enough  to 
make  a  sererer  quaker  than  B.  B.  fM  **  that  there  ik 
some  soa\  of  goodness  **  in  players^ 
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might  be 
This  was  a  kind 
On  tittt  hint  I  fpake. 
ime  with  eertifi-' 
i  hf  hh  and  man  iftrits — not 
itke  tcvthy  I  praniae  3roii — 
and  far  maat  ««da  I  was  kqit  in  a  fright 
I  had  gone  too  hr  to  reeedcv  and  thej  mi^t 
taka  advantage,  and  diianiw  me  with  a  mnch 
Ifoi  amn  ^an  I  had  radconed  oo.  Howerer, 
fibotj  came  at  laat,  with  a  fiberal  pforinon. 
I  hare  giwn  up  what  I  eoold  have  &Ted  on 
IB  the  cunuirj  ;  but  haTe  enoogh  to  liTe 
hen^  fay  management  and  aoibbling  oeea- 
■nnall J.  I  woold  not  go  ba^  to  my  prison 
ftr  arm  jean  longer  for  lOgOOQL  a  year— 
•even  yean  after  one  is  fifty,  is  no  trifle  to 
gif«  npu  Still  I  am  a  yoong  pauumer^  and 
have  aerrcd  bat  thiity-three  yean;  Terr 
frw,  I  aarare  yoo,  letira  before  fixrty,  forty- 
five,  or  fifty  years*  service. 

*Toa  wiU  ask  how  I  bear  my  freedom  T 
ISutfay  far  aome  days  I  was  staggered ;  could 
not  eumfehend  the  magnitade  of  my  deliv- 
ctanee;  was  eonfosedy  giddy;  knew  not 
whether  I  was  on  my  head  or  my  heel,  as 
they  My.  Bat  those  giddy  feelings  have 
gone  away,  and  my  weather-glass  stands  at  a 
degree  or  two  abore 

OOSTEST. 

*  I  go  aboat  qoiet,  and  have  none  of  that 
reatlesB  banting  after  recreation,  which  made 
hidydays  lormeiiy  oneasy  joys.  All  being 
hd^days,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  none,  as  they  do 
IB  heaven,  where  'tis  all  red-letter  days.  I 
have  a  kind  letter  from  the  Wordsworths, 
eon^rahUatory  not  a  little.  It  is  a  damp,  I 
do  afisare  yoo,  amid  all  my  prospects,  that  I 
cui  reoeire  tume  from  a  quarter  upon  which 
T  had  calculated,  almost  more  than  fr^m  any, 
upon  receiving  congratulations.  I  had  grown 
to  like  poor  Monkhoose  more  and  more.  I 
do  not  esteem  a  soul  living  or  not  living  more 
warmly  than  I  had  grown  to  esteem  and 
vahie  him.  But  words  are  vain.  We  have 
nans  of  as  to  count  upon  many  years.  That 
is  the  only  cure  for  sad  thoughts.  If  only 
tome  died,  and  the  rest  were  permanent  on 
earth,  what  a  thing  a  friend's  death  would 
be  then! 

^  I  most  take  leave,  having  put  off  answer- 
ing a  load  of  letters  to  this  morning,  and  this 


\ 


is  the  first.    Oar  kindest  ronembraneee 
to  Mn.  Monkhoose, 

*^  And  believe  as  yours  most  troly. 

In  tins  summer  liunb  and  his  sister  paid 
a  long  viat  to  Enfield,  which  induced  thdr 
removing  thither  some  time  afterwards. 
Tbe  following  letter  is  addreased  thence, 

10  n.  SOUTHET. 

•"  Avs»t  IMi.  1«^ 

'Dear  Southey,— Too*U  know  who  this 
letter  comes  firom  by  opening  slap-dash  upon 
the  text,  as  is  the  good  old  times.  I  never 
could  come  into  the  custom  of  enrelopes ; 
His  a  modem  foppery;  the  Plinian  corres- 
pondence gives  no  hint  of  such.  In  single- 
ness of  sheet  and  meaning,  then,  I  thank  you 
for  your  little  book.  I  am  ashamed  to  add 
a  codicil  of  thanks  for  your  '  Book  of  the 
Church.*  I  scarce  feel  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  of  the  latter;  I  have  not  reading 
enough  of  that  kind  to  venture  at  it  I  can 
only  say  the  fact,  that  I  have  read  it  with 
attention  and  interest.  Being,  as  you  know, 
not  quite  a  Churchman,  I  felt  a  jealousy  at 
the  Church  taking  to  herself  the  whole 
deserts  of  Christianity,  Catholio  and  Pro- 
testant, from  Druid  extirpation  downwards. 
I  call  all  good  Christians  the  Church,  Capilla- 
rians  and  alL  But  I  am  in  too  light  a 
humour  to  touch  these  matters.  May  all 
our  churches  flourish  !  Two  things  staggered 
me  in  the  poem,  (and  one  of  them  staggered 
both  of  us),  I  cannot  away  with  a  beautiful 
series  of  verses,  as  I  protest  they  are,  com- 
mencing '  Jenner.*  *Tis  like  a  choice  banquet 
opened  with  a  pill  or  an  electuary — ^physic 
stufll  Tother  is,  we  cannot  make  out  how 
Edith  should  be  no  more  than  ten  years  old. 
By*r  Lady,  we  had  taken  her  to  be  some 
sixteen  or  upwards.  We  suppose  you  have 
only  chosen  the  round  number  for  the  metre. 
Or  poem  and  dedication  mhy  be  both  older 
than  they  pretend  to ;  but  then  some  hint 
might  have  been  given  ;  for,  as  it  stands,  it 
may  only  serve  some  day  to  pussle  the  parish 
reckcming.  But  without  inquiring  further, 
(for  ^tis  ungracious  to  look  into  a  lady^s  years,) 
the  dedication  is  evidently  pleasing  and 
tender,  and  we  wish  Edith  May  Southey  joy 
of  it.  Something,  too,  struck  us  as  if  we  had 
heard  of  the  death  of  John  Miiy.    A  John 
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May'8  death  was  a  few  years  since  in  the 
papers.    We    think    the    tale    one    of   the; 
quietest,  prettiest  things  we  have  seen.    You  j 
have  been  temperate  in  the  use  of  localities, 
wliich  generally  spoil  poems  laid  in  exotic 
regions.    You  mostly  cannot  stir  out  (in  such  : 
things)  for  humming-birds  and  fire-flies.    A , 
tree  is  a  Magnolia,  &c. — Can  I  but  like  the ' 
truly    Catholic    spirit?     'Blame    as    thou 
mayest  the  Papist's  erring  creed' — ^which, 
and  other  passages,  brought  me  back  to  the 
old  Anthology  days,  and  the   admonitory 
lesson  to  *Dear  George'  on  'The  Vesper 
Bell,'  a  little  poem  which  retains  its  first  hold 
upon  me  strangely. 

"The  compliment  to  the  translatress    is 
daintily  conceived.    Nothing  is  choicer  in  • 
that  sort  of  writing  than  to  bring  in  some  ■ 
remote,  impossible  parallel, — as  between  a* 
great  empress  and  the  inobtrusive  quiet  soul  | 
who  digged  her  noiseless  way  so  perseveringly  \ 
through  that  rugged  Paraguay  mine.    How ; 
she  Dobrizhoffered  it  all  out,  it  puzzles  my 
slender  Latinity  to  conjecture.    Why  do  you 
seem  to  sanction  Landor's  unfeeling  allegor- 
ising away  of  honest  Quixote  !    He  may  as ' 
well  say  Strap  is  meant  to  symbolise  the 
Scottish  nation  before  the  Union,  and  Random 
since  that  act    of  dubious  issue;  or  that 
Partridge  means  the  Mystical  Man,  and  Lady  j 
Bellaston  typifies  the  Woman  upon  Many 
Waters.    Gebir,  indeed,  may  mean  the  state  . 
of  the  hop  markets  last  month,  for  anything  • 
I  know  to  the   contrary.    That  all  Spain ' 
overflowed  with  romancical  books  (as  Madge 
Newcastle  calls  them)  was  no  reason  that , 
Cervantes  should  not  smile  at  the  matter  of 
them  ;  nor  oven  a  reason  that,  in  another 
mood,  he  might  not  multiply  them,  deeply  as 
he  was  tinctured  with  the  essence  of  them. 
Quixote  is  the  father  of  gentle  ridicule,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  very  depository  and 
treasury  of  chivalry  and  highest   notions. 
Marry,  when  somebody  persuaded  Cervantes 
that  he  meant  only  fun,  and  put  him  upon 
writing  that  unfortunate  Second  Part  with  1 
the  confederacies  of  that  unworthy  duke  and  j 
most  contemptible  duchess,  Cervantes  sacri- 
ficed his  instinct  to  his  understanding.  I 

**  We  got  your  little  book  but  last  night,  1 
being  at  Enfield,  to  which  place  we  came; 
about  a  month  since,  and  are  having  quiet 
holydays.    Mary  walks  her  twelve  miles  a 
day  some  days,  and  I  my  twenty  on  others.  I 


Tis  all  holiday  with  me  now,  you  know. 
The  change  works  admirably. 

"For  literary  news,  in  my  poor  way,  I 
have  a  one-act  farce  going  to  he  acted  at 
Haymarket ;  but  when  7  is  the  qaeeti<m. 
Tis  an  extravaganza,  and  like  enougli  to 
follow  Mr.  H.  '  The  London  Magazine '  baa 
shifted  its  publishers  once  more,  and  I  ahall 
shift  myself  out  of  it  It  is  fallen.  My 
ambition  is  not  at  present  higher  than  to 
write  nonsense  ior  the  playhouses,  to  eke  out 
a  something  contracted  income.  Tempiu  emt. 
There  was  a  time,  my  dear  ComwalliB,  when 
the  Muse,  &c  Bat  I  am  now  in  Mae 
Fleckno's  predicament, — 

*  Promised  a  play,  and  dwindled  to  a  fluee.' 

''Coleridge  is  better  (was,  at  least,  a  few 
weeks  since)  than  he  has  been  for  yean.  £Gs 
accompUshing  his  book  at  last  baa  been  a 
source  of  vigour  to  him.  We  are  on  a  half 
visit  to  his  friend  Allsop,  at  a  Mrs.  Ldshman's, 
Enfield,  but  expect  to  be  at  OolelHOok- 
cottage  in  a  week  or  so,  where^  or  anywhere, 
I  shall  be  always  most  hBfijpj  to  xeoeive 
tidings  from  you.  G.  Dyer  is  in  the  heig^it 
of  an  uxorious  paradise.  His  honeymoon 
will  not  wane  till  he  wax  oold.  Never  was 
a  more  happy  pair,  since  Acme  and  Septimios, 
and  longer.  Farewell,  with  many  tK^nlra 
dear  S.  Our  loves  to  all  round  your 
Wrekin.  Tour  old  friend, 

«C.Lamb.- 

The  farce  referred  to  in  this  letter  was 
founded  on  Lamb's  essay  "On  the  InconTeni- 
ence  of  being  Hanged."  It  was,  perhaps^  too 
slight  for  the  stage,  and  never  was  honoored 
by  a  trial ;  but  was  ultimately  published  in 
"  Blackwood's  Magazine." 


CHAPTER  XVL 

[182G  to  182S.] 

I.ETTV.HS   TO   SOBWSOSr,    CABT,   COLERIDOB,    PXTMIMi, 

raocTsn,  Ain>  babtok. 

When  the  first  enjoyment  of  freedom  was 
over,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Lamb  was 
happier  for  the  change.  He  lost  a  grievance 
on  which  he  could  lavish  all  the  iantastical 
exaggeration  of  a  sufferer  without  wounding 
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the  feelings  of  any  individual,  and  perhaps 
the  loss  was  scarcely  compensated  by  the 
listless  leisure  which  it  brought  him.  When- 
ever the  iacile  kindness  of  his  disposition* 
permitted,  he  fled  from  those  temptations  of 
society,  which  he  could  only  avoid  by  flight ; ; 
sikI  his  evening  hours  of  solitude  were  hardly  | 
■0  sweet  as  when  they  were  the  relief  and 
resting-places  of  his  mind, — *^  glimpses  which 
might  inake  him  less  forlorn  **  of  the  world 
of  poetiy  and  romance.  His  mornings  were 
diiefly  occupied  in  long  walks,  sometimes 
extending  to  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  which  at 
this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  a  noble 
dog,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hood,  to  whose 
humoura  Lamb  became  almost  a  slave,*  and 
who,  at  last,  acquired  so  portentous  an 
ascendancy  that  Lamb  requested  his  friend 
Mr.  Ftatmore  to  take  him  under  his  care. 
At  lengUi  the  desire  of  assisting  Mr.  Hone, 
in  his  struggle  to  support  his  family  by 
antiquarian  research  and  modem  pleasantry, 
renewed  to  him  the  blessing  of  regular 
iabonr ;  he  began  the  task  of  reading  through 
the  glorious  heap  of  dramas  collected  at  the 
British  Museum  under  the  title  of  thei 
"Oarrick  Plays,**  to  glean  scenes  of  interest 
and  beaaty  for  the  work  of  his  friend  ;  and 
the  work  of  kindness  brought  with  it  its  own 
reward. 


•  1h»  fonowtag  annsion  to  Lamb's  gubscnrience  to 
Dafh  is  extracted  from  one  of  a  series  of  papers,  written 
Inaiflftst  oordial  spirit,  and  with  great  eharacteriatie 
power,  by  the  friend  to  whom  Dash  was  assigned,  which 
■ypeucd  in  the  " Court  Magazine."  "Daring  these 
intanniiiable  rambles — heretofore  pleasant  in  yirtue  of 
their  jnofoond  loneliness  and  fk«edom  trom  restraint, 
Lnb  made  himself  a  perfect  slave  to  ^le  dog — whose 
habits  were  of  the  most  eztraTagantly  errant  nature, 
Itar,  gviMrally  speaking,  the  creature  was  half  a  mile  off 
from  his  oompanion  either  befbre  or  behind,  scouring , 
the  fields  or  roads  in  all  directions,  scampering  up  or  | 
4otni  *all  manner  of  streets,*  and  leaving  I^mb  in  a  ; 
perfect  ferer  of  irritation  and  annoyance ;  for  he  was 
afraid  of  losing  the  dog  when  it  was  out  of  sight,  and 
jet  ooold  not  persuade  himself  to  keep  it  in  sight  for  a 
mament,  by  onrbing  its  roving  spirit.  Dash  knew 
Lamb's  weakness  in  these  particulars  as  well  as  he  did 
Umaelf,  and  took  a  dog.like  advantage  of  it.  In  the 
Begent*B  Park,  in  partieolar,  Dash  had  his  master  com.  [ 
pletely  at  his  mercy ;  for  the  moment  they  got  into  the  j 
ring,  he  need  to  get  through  the  paling  on  to  the  green 
sward,  and  disappear  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  to- 
gether, knowing  perfectly  well  that  Lamb  did  not  dare 
BMyve  £rom  the  spot  where  he  (Dash)  had  disappeared, 
IfU  Buh  tuna  as  he  thought  proper  to  show  himself 
again.  Aad  they  used  to  take  this  particular  walk  much 
eftenff  Hun  they  otherwise  would,  precisely  beeause 
OMk  Uhed  it  and  Lamb  did  not." — Under  his  seoond 
BHrter,  m  laani  £roin  the  same  source,  that  Dash 
"nbrided  fnto  tiM  beet  bred  and  best  behaved  of  his 


"  It  is  a  sort  of  office  work  to  me,"  says 
Lamb,  in  a  letter  to  Barton  ;  "  hours  ten  to 
four,  the  same.  It  does  me  good.  Man  mudt 
have  regular  occupation  that  has  been  used 
to  it" 

The  Christmas  of  1825  was  a  melancholy 
season  for  Lamb.  He  had  always  from  a  boy 
spent  Christmas  in  the  Temple  with  Mr. 
Norris,  an  officer  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
this  Christmas  was  made  wretched  by  the 
last  illness  of  his  oldest  friend.  Anxious  to 
excite  the  sympathy  of  the  Benchers  of  the 
Inn  for  the  survivors.  Lamb  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  a  friend  as  zealous  as 
himself  in  all  generous  offices,  in  order  that 
he  might  show  it  to  some  of  the  Benchers. 

TO  MB.  H.  a  ROBINSON. 

"  Colebrooke  Bow,  Islington. 

"Saturday,  20th  Jan.  1826. 

"  Dear  Bobinson, — I  called  upon  you  this 
morning,  and  found  that  you  were  gone  to 
visit  a  dying  friend.  I  had  been  upon  a  like 
errand.  Poor  Norris  has  been  lying  dying 
for  now  almost  a  week,  such  is  the  penalty 
we  pay  for  having  enjoyed  a  strong  constitu- 
tion !  Whether  he  knew  me  or  not,  I  know 
not ;  or  whether  he  saw  me  through  his  poor 
glazed  eyes ;  but  the  group  I  saw  about  him 
I  shall  not  forget.  Upon  tlie  bed,  or  about 
it,  were  assembled  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
and  poor  deaf  Eichard,  his  son,  looking 
doubly  stupified.  There  they  were,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  sitting  all  the  week.  I 
could  only  reach  out  a  hand  to  Mrs.  NoitIs. 
Speaking  was  impossible  in  that  mute  cham- 
ber. By  this  time  I  hope  it  is  all  over  with 
him.  In  him  I  have  a  loss  the  world  cannot 
make  up.  He  was  my  friend  and  my  father's 
friend  all  the  life  I  can  remember.  I  seem 
to  have  made  foolish  friendships  ever  since. 
Those  are  friendships  which  outlive  a  second 
generation.  Old  as  I  am  waxing,  in  his  eyes 
I  was  still  the  child  he  first  knew  me.  To 
the  last  he  called  me  Charley.  I  have  none 
to  call  me  Charley  now.  He  was  the  last 
link  that  bound  me  to  the  Temple.  You  are 
but  of  yesterday.  In  him  seem  to  have  died 
the  old  plainness  of  maimers  and  singleness 
of  heart.  Letters  he  knew  nothing  o^  nor 
did  his  reading  extend  beyond  the  pages  of 
the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine.*  Yet  there  was 
a  pride  of  literature  about  him  frx)m  being 
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amoBgat  books  fhe  w^as  fibrarun),  aad  from 
•r>me  scraps  of  doubtfol  Latin  which  he  hivi 
pidced  np  in  his  offi<?i^  of  ecterin^  strktenra, 
that  ea^e  Lim  Trrj  'iiT^rticz  aire  of  peiantnr. 
Can  I  t'jrztrt  the  era- lite  l>jk  with  which, 
when  he  haii  been  in  vain  ir>-ing  to  make  0:11 
a  blaek-letter  text  of  Chan-xr  in  the  Temple 
Ubr^ry,  he  laid  it  down  and  toU  me  that — 
^  in  those  old  books,  Chariej,  there  is  some- 
times a  deal  of  vezy  indidSerent  spelting ;' 
and  seemed  to  console  himself  in  the  reflee- 
tioo  I  His  jokes,  for  he  had  his  jokes»  are 
now  ended  ;  but  they  were  old  trustr  perak- 
nials,  staples  that  pleased  after  cCwier  rtpetitOy 
and  were  always  as  good  as  new.  One  song 
he  had,  whidi  was  reserved  for  the  night  of 
Christmas-dav,  which  we  always  spent  in  the 
Temple.  It  was  an  old  thing,  and  spoke  of 
the  flat  bottoms  of  our  foes,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  their  coming  over  in  darkness,  and 
alloded  to  threats  of  an  invasion  many  years 
blown  over ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  part 

'Well  still  make 'ea  run,  and  well  ttill  make  'em 

tveat, 
la  spite  of  the  deril,  and  BnuBcb  Gaaette !  • 

his  eyes  would  ^Murkle  as  with  the  freshness 
of  an  impending  event.  And  what  is  the 
Brussels  Gazette  now  ?  I  cry  while  I  enu- 
merate these  trifles.  '  How  shall  we  tell 
them  in  a  stranger's  ear  ? ' 

**  My  first  motive  in  writing,  and,  indee«l, 
in  calling  on  you,  was  to  ask  if  you  were 
enough  acquainted  with  any  of  the  Benchers, 
to  lay  a  plain  statement  before  them  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  family.  I  almost  fear 
not,  for  you  are  of  another  hall.  But  if  you 
can  oblige  me  and  my  poor  friend,  who  is 
now  insensible  to  any  favours,  pray  exert 
yourself  You  cannot  say  too  much  good  of 
poor  Norris  and  his  poor  wife. 

"Yours  ever,  Charles  Lamb.*' 


In  the  spring  of  1826,  the  following  letters 
to  Bernard  Barton  were  written. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

"Feb.  rth,  1826. 

"  Dear  B.  B., — I  got  your  book  not  more 
than  five  days  ago,  so  am  not  so  negligeut  as 
I  must  have  appeared  to  you  with  a  fort- 
night's sin  upon  my  shoulders.  I  tell  you 
with  sincerity,  that  I  think  you  have  com- 


pktelT  soeeeeded  in  what  you  intended  to 
doL  What  is  poetrr  may  be  disputed.  These 
are  poetry  to  me  at  UmsL  Thej  are  eoneise, 
prthy.  and  moving.  Uniform  as  they  are^  and 
tmtrissorifj'd,  I  read  them  throu^  at  two 
sittings,  withoot  one  sensation  approaching 
to  tedium.  I  do  not  know  that  among  your 
many  kind  presents  of  this  nature,  this  is  not 
my  fitvoorite  volomeu  The  language  is  never 
lax.  and  there  is  a  unity  of  design  and  feeling. 
Ton  wroce  them  with  law^-4o .  mwmd  the 
coiuomiical  phrase,  csa  amore.  I  am  par- 
ticolariy  pleased  with  the  'Spiritual  Law/ 
pages  :M  and  35.  It  reminded  me  <^QYiarl68^ 
and  'holy  Mr.  Herbort,*  as  laak  Walton 
calls  him ;  the  two  besti  if  not  only,  of  oor 
devotional  poets,  though  some  prefer  Watte, 
and  some  Tost  Jfosne.  I  am  &r  from  well,  or 
in  my  right  ^Mrits,  and  shudder  at  pen-and- 
ink  work.  I  poke  oot  a  monthly  crudity  for 
Colbum  in  his  magazine^  which  I  call  'Popu- 
lar Fallacies,'  and  periodically  crash  a  proverb 

i  or  two^  setting  up  my  folly  aguust  the  wis- 
dom of  nations.    Do   yoa  see   the  'New 

j  Monthly?* 

I  "  One  word  I  must  object  to  in  your  little 
book,  and  it  recurs  more  than  once— /sdUoi 
is  no  genuine  compound ;  loveless  is,  because 
love  is  a  noun  as  well  as  verb  ;  but  what  is  a 
£ide  \  And  I  do  not  quite  like  whipping  the 
Greek  drama  upon  the  back  of  'Genesis,* 
page  8.  I  do  not  like  praise  handed  in  by 
disparagement ;  as  I  objected  to  a  side  cen- 
sure on  Byr^n,  &c  in  the  '  Lines  on  Bloom- 
field.*  With  these  poor  cavils  excepted,  your 
verses  are  without  a  flaw. 

"CLamb.'' 

to  bernard  bartoit. 

**  March  39t1i,  18S6. 
"  Dear  B.  B^ — ^You  may  know  my  letters 
by  the  paper  and  the  foldiug.  For  the  former, 
I  live  on  scraps  obtained  in  charity  from  an 
old  friend,  whose  stationery  is  a  permanent 
perquisite ;  for  folding,  I  shall  do  it  neatly 
when  I  learn  to  tie  my  neckcloths.  I  surprise 
most  of  my  friends,  by  writing  to  them  on 
ruled  paper,  as  if  I  had  not  got  past  pot- 
hooks and  hangers.  Sealing-wax,  I  have 
none  on  my  establishment ;  wafers  of  the 
coarsest  bran  supply  its  place.  When  my 
epistles  como  to  be  weighed  with  Pliny's, 
however  superior  to  the  Boman  in  delioate 
irony,  judicious  reflection^  &C.,  his  gilt  post 
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will  bribe  over  the  judges  to  him.  All  the 
time  I  was  at  the  K  I.  H.,  I  never 
mended  a  pen  ;  I  now  cut  *em  to  the  stumps, 
marring  rather  than  mending  the  primitive 
goose-quQL  I  cannot  bear  to  pay  for  articles 
I  used  to  get  for  nothing.  When  Adam  laid 
out  his  first  penny  upon  nonpareils  at  some 
■tall  m  Mesopotamos,  I  think  it  went  hard 
with  him,  reflecting  upon  his  old  goodly 
otrchard,  where  he  had  so  many  for  nothing. ! 
When  I  write  to  a  great  man  at  the  court 
end,  he  opens  with  surprise  upon  a  naked 
note,  such  as  Whitechapel  people  interchange, 
with  no  sweet  degrees  of  envelope.  I  never 
endoeed  one  bit  of  paper  in  another,  nor  under- 
fltood  the  rationale  of  it.  Once  only  I  sealed 
with  borrowed  wax,  to  set  Walter  Scott  a 
weiidering,signed  with  the  imperial  quartered 
arms  of  England,  which  my  friend  Meld  bears 
in  eomplim^t  to  his  descent,  in  the  female 
line,  from  Oliver  CromwelL  It  must  have  set 
kis  antiquarian  curiosity  upon  watering.  To 
your  questions  upon  the  currency,  I  refer 
yoQ  to  Mr.  Bobiuson*s  last  speech,  where,  if 
you  can  find  a  solution,  I  cannot  I  think 
this,  though,  the  best  ministry  we  ever 
atumbled  upon ; — gin  reduced  four  shillings 
in  the  gallon,  wine  two  shillings  in  the  quart ! 
This  eomes  home  to  men*s  minds  and  bosoms. 
My  tirade  against  visitors  was  not  meant 

partieuiarly  at  you  or  A.  K .    I  scarce 

know  what  I  meant^  for  I  do  not  just  now 
feel  the  grievance.  I  wanted  to  make  an 
article.  So  in  another  thing  I  talkinl  of 
somebody's  insipid  wife,  without  a  corres- 
poudent  object  in  my  head :  and  a  good  lady, 
a  friend*s  wife,  whom  I  really  hvi,  (don't 
startle,  I  mean  in  a  licit  way,)  hna  looked 
shyly  on  me  ever  since.  The  blunders  of 
personal  application  are  ludicrous.  I  scud 
out  a  character  every  now  and  then,  on 
purpose  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  my 
fiiends.  *  Popular  Fallacies '  will  go  on  ; 
that  word  concluded  is  an  en*atum,  I  suppose 
for  continued.  I  do  not  know  how  it  got 
stnfibd  in  there.  A  little  thing  without  name 
will  also  be  printed  on  the  Keligion  of  the 
Actors,  but  it  is  out  of  your  way,  so  I  recom- 
mend you,  with  true  author's  hypocrisy,  to 
ikip  it.  We  are  about  to  sit  down  to  roast 
heef,  at  which  we  could  wish  A.  K.,  B.  B., 
and  B.  B.*8  pleasant  daughter  to  be  humble 
partakera  So  much  for  my  hint  at  visitors, 
which  -was  scarcely  calcuUted  for  droppers- 


in  from  Woodbridge ;  the  sky  does  not  drop 
such  larks  every  day.  My  very  kindest 
wishes  to  you  all  three,  with  my  sister's  best 
love.  C.  Lamb." 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

"Mayieth,  1826. 

"Dear  B.  B., — I  have  had  no  sj^irits  lately 
to  begin  a  letter  to  you,  though  I  am  under 
obligations  to  you  (how  many  I)  for  your  neat 
little  poem.  'Tis  just  what  it  professes  to  be, 
a  simple  tribute,  in  chaste  verse,  serious  and 
sincere. 

"  1  do  not  know  how  friends  will  relish  it, 
but  we  outlyers,  honorary  friends,  like  it 
very  well.  I  have  had  my  head  and  ears 
stuffed  up  with  the  east  winds.  A  continual 
ringing  in  my  brain  of  bells  jangled,  or  the 
spheres  touched  by  some  raw  angeL  It  is 
not  George  the  Third  trying  the  Hundredth 
Psalm  ?  I  get  my  music  for  nothing.  But 
the  weather  seems  to  be  softening,  and  will 
thaw  my  stunnings.  Coleridge,  writing  to 
me  a  week  or  two  since,  begins  his  note — 
'  Summer  has  set  in  with  its  usual  severity.' 
A  cold  summer  is  all  I  know  of  disagreeable 
in  cold.  I  do  not  mind  the  utmost  rigour  of 
real  winter,  but  these  smiling  hypocrities  of 
Mays  wither  mo  to  death.  My  head  has 
been  a  ringing  chaos,  like  the  day  the  winds 
were  made,  before  they  submitted  to  the 
discipline  of  a  weathercock,  before  the 
quarters  were  made.  In  the  street,  with  the 
blended  noises  of  life  about  me,  I  hear,  and  my 
head  is  lightened ;  but  in  a  room  the  hubbub 
comes  back,  and  I  am  deaf  as  a  sinner.  Did 
I  tell  you  of  a  pleasant  sketch  Hood  has 
done,  which  he  ciUb — *  Very  deaf  indeed  ? ' 
It  is  of  a  good-natured  stupid-looking  old 
gentleman,  whom  a  footpad  has  stopped,  but 
for  his  extreme  deafness  cjmnot  make  him 
understand  what  lie  wants.  The  unconscious 
old  gentleman  is  extending  his  ear  trumpi^t 
very  complacently,  and  the  fellow  is  firing  a 
pistol  into  it  to  make  him  hear,  but  the  lijdl 
will  pierce  his  skull  sooner  than  the  rej)ort 
reach  his  sensorium.  I  choose  a  very  little 
bit  of  paper,  for  my  ear  hisses  when  I  bend 
down  to  write.  I  can  hardly  read  a  book,  for 
I  miss  that  small  soft;  voice  which  the  idea  of 
articubited  words  raises  (almost  impercept- 
ibly to  you)  in  a  silent  reader.  I  seem  too 
deaf  to  see  what  I  read.  Dut  with  a  toucli 
or  two  of  i-ettiming  z<*phyr  my  lieail  will 
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melt.  What  lies  yon  poeto  tell  aboat  the 
May  !  It  is  the  most  UDgenial  part  of  the 
year.  CoM  crocuses,  cold  primroses,  you 
take  your  bloasoms  in  ice — a  painted  sun. 

'  Unmctuilnp  jor  aroond  appears. 
And  nature  smiles  a#  if  she  sneers.* 

"  It  is  ill  with  me  when  I  begin  to  look 
which  way  the  wind  sits.  Ten  years  ago,  I 
literally  did  not  know  the  point  from  the  broad 
end  of  the  vane,  which  it  was  that  indicated 
the  quarter.  I  hope  these  ill  winds  have . 
blown  over  you  as  they  do  through  me.  | 

'^  So  A.  K.  keeps  a  school ;  she  teaches  | 
nothing  wrong,  I  '11  answer  for  ^t.  I  have  a  '■ 
Dutch  print  of  a  school-mistress ;  little  old- 
faahioned  Fleming! inga,  with  only  one  face 
among  them.  She  a  princess  of  a  school- 
mititress,  wielding  a  rod  for  form  more  than 
uae  ;  the  scene,  an  old  monastic  chR|)cl,  with 
a  Madonna  over  her  head,  looking  just  as 
serious,  as  thoughtful,  as  pure,  as  gentle  as 
herself.    Tis  a  type  of  thy  friend. 

^  Yours  with     kindest    wishes    to    your 
daughter  and  friend,  in  which  Mary  joins, 

«  a  Lamb." 


native  character  ia  ao  miieh  more  honestly 
displayed  than  can  be  possible  in  the 
restndnts  of  an  inforced  sitting  attitude. 
Perhnfis  it  rather  describes  me  as  a  thinking 
ULin,  than  a  man  in  the  act  of  thought. 
Whatever  its  pretensions,  I  know  it  will  be 
dear  to  you.  towards  whom  I  should  wish  my 
thoughts  to  flow  in  a  sort  of  an  uudzeas 
rather  than  in  the  more  studied  graces  of 
diction. 
^  I  am,  dear  Coleridge,  yours  sincerely, 


About  this  time  a  little  sketch  was  taken 
of  Lamb,  and  published.  It  is  certainly  not 
flattering ;  but  there  is  a  touch  of  Lamb's 
character  in  it.  He  sent  one  of  the  prints  to 
Coleridge,  with  the  following  note. 

TO  HR.  COLERIDGE. 

"Jun«lf«t,  1826. 

"  Dear  Coleridge, — If  1  know  myself,  nobody 
more  detests  the  display  of  personal  vanity, 
which  is  implied  in  the  act  of  sitting  for  one's 
picture,  than  myself.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
the  likeness  which  accompanies  this  letter 
was  stolen  from  my  person  at  one  of  my  un- 
guarded moments  by  some  too  ]>artial  artiftt^ 
and  my  friends  are  pleased  to  think  that  he 
has  not  much  flattered  me.  Whatever  its 
merits  may  be,  you,  who  have  so  great  an 
interest  in  the  original,  will  have  a  satisfaction 
in  tracing  the  feature;*  of  one  that  has  so  long 
esteemed  you.  There  are  times  when  in  a 
friend's  al]aence  these  graphic  representations 
of  him  almost  seem  to  bring  back  the  man 
himself  The  painter,  whoever  he  was,  seems 
to  have  taken  me  in  one  of  those  disengaged 
moments,  if  I  may  so  term  them,  when  the 


In  the  following  summer,  Lamb  and  his 
sister  went  on  a  long  visit  to  Enfield,  which 
ultimately  led  to  his  giving  up  Colebrooke- 
cottage,  and  becoming  a  constant  reudent  at 
that  place.  It  was  a  great  sacriifice  to  him, 
who  loved  London  so  well ;  but  his  sister's 
health  and  his  own  required  a  secession  from 
the  crowd  of  N-isitors  who  pressed  on  him  at 
Islington,  and  whom  he  could  not  help  wel- 
coming. He  thus  invited  Mr.  Gary,  once 
librarian  of  the  British  Museun,  to  look  in 
upon  his  retreat. 

TQ  HR.  CART. 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  is  whispered  me  that  yon 
will  not  be  imwilling  to  look  into  our  doleful 
•  hermitage.  Without  more  preface,  you  will 
gladden  our  cell  by  accompanying  our  old 
chums  of  the  Loudon,  Darley  and  A.  C,  to 
Enfield  on  Wednesday.  You  shall  have  her- 
mit's fare,  with  talk  as  seraphical  as  the 
novelty  ef  the  divine  life  will  permit,  with  an 
innocent  retrospect  to  the  world  which  we 
have  left,  when  I  will  thank  you  for  your 
hospitable  offer  at  Chiswick,  and  with  plain 
hermit  reasons  evince  the  necessity  of  abiding 
here.  9 

"Without  hearing  from  you,  then,  you 
shall  give  us  leave  to  expect  you.  I  have 
long  had  it  on  my  conscience  to  invite  you, 
but  spirits  have  been  low ;  and  I  am  indebted 
to  chance  for  this  awkward  but  must  simsere 
invitation. 

**  Yours,  with  best  loves  to  Mrs.  Gary, 
«C. 


"  D.  knows  all  about  the  coaches.    Oh,  in 
a  Museum  in  the  wilderness  1 " 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  about 


:.i 


this  time  to  Col  end;:*,  tti    ^1=  ^ 
TO  m- 


"Bear  C,— W?  tiT  i-r.i  ;-— r  -^i-^^* 
be  with  von  on  Tr.Tini:  7  :l  "n.-*  i-irr  **»»: 
earl  J.    Your  5i;il:c    c:  :r*  **— jr  2  — :■ 
nephew's  ple^isasi  *^-r't  a  »-n--ff-;z  -   r. 
I  waut  eves  ly  d-^.^rr  r.     T  -  i---  *  i-:: 
^>o  hanj  up:-B  lif  Hi  rtl:—  -^  1—  I  '-r-— 
he  hiis  more  (f  St-rj-r  ^"   —   _^:_  -.!_:,' 
Sl^mliold.     But  bt  sii3^eL*   zr     i^,-:_^ 
Kiise   befi>pe   the  e^-u-c-:-:!.    T-='  r---^ 
shnll  be  $iibmitt«d  t>  3L*  ^=1-^  ii;'*Lr 
in  ohvious  thmt  th*  ta::^-'»si3?i:  ti?^   j^ 
will  l»  more  ewnr  to  i-r.^K  W3i  za.    l. 
propoaaL    1  mj,  dc'  ii  !«t  tl  iiksi^     !  £- 
Becker"*  piny  bj  m*.  if  j^  «i  £-r  ir-*- 
Uiing  out  of  it    3Iii!  G— .  wt^  .b?-  r?>* 
«ycM^  is  an  BCtf^s,  thanrl  k^  ni^vr   -  ^^ 
It  all ;  and  pupil  t->  the  f  7i:»=^  t^w^  «.^ 
turei!  she  mimjci  in  co(Bj*dT  t:[  ty-  ng^^^,. 
mftBt  of  her  own  iLatitnk!  ma^ne  wei- 
igre«able.    It  i«  Amur  to  we  k-r  1 
her  ceckj  «hlch  ij  nfttiT^  -;c  T.^ 
ii  no  BettitL|^  anotlitf  § 
ihoulden  anj  more  tbui  'U 
gbd  yo^  esteem  ^*™^'^*^  ttaip   ^^-4 
bnt  KiB  haak  or  thriDfr,    fi*  a»^^  ^ 
ttTt  to  flelect  TTonhJ  jipcEL  a£  wi..  ^m^,  ^ 
•orld  without  any  one  hanir  i 
TDg  how  stupeodoai  &  a«iftp%  a^  x 
pofeciiqg  mjHlf  ia  the  *{||^  1 

I 


i-.i. 

.;ior 
Hue 

Mrs. 


Ma" 


Itti'ii: 


.  call  upon 

I    sa capital 

[loems,    one 

u  to  order ; 

i  \o  not  heanl 

s  tlic  matter. 

to  Mrs.  P." 


s  presses  his  misery 


!»  BARTON. 

:  "Dec.  4th,  1827. 

I  hn.ve  scarce  spirits  to 

.•■•^^SL•d  with  not  writing. 

•  ■' .» r  1 1 1  jleted,  and  Mary  does 

"     It  Is  perfectly  exhausting. 

■  ry thing,  is    very   gloomy. 

"— '  xpcrionce  I  should  fear  her 

•  11.    I  feel  most  thankful  for 

'.y    attentions    of  your    sister. 

.  i  lid  *  knitter  in  the  sun  ! '    What 

i.'oiiis  verse,  when  one  is  seriously 

.••pe  and  spirits!     I  mean,  that  at 

.:'-  I  have  some   nonsense  to  write, 

j»;tiu    of   incivility.      Would  to  tlie 

!u.'aven  no  coxcombcss  hiul  invented 

iijis. 

1  have  not  had  a  Bijoux,  nor  the  slightest 

■I  ii-e  from about  omitting  four  out  of 

vu  of  my  things.  The  best  thing  is  never 
I  'I  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Ixx-kseller  again, 
'»r  to  think  there  are  publi-slioi-s.  Socoud- 
hund  stationers  awl  old  bouk-.stalla  for  me. 
Authorship  should  be  an  idea  of  the  jKiat. 
Old  kings,  old  bishoj)s,  are  vcueniblc  ;  all 
pi-escnt  is  hollow.  I  cannot  make  a  letter. 
I  have  no  straw,  not  a  pennyworth  of  ch.-df^ 
only  this  may  stop  ymir  kind  impurLunity  to 
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old  marble  hall,  and  I  too  partake  of  their 
permanency.  Eternity  was,  while  I  thought 
not  of  Time.  But  he  thought  of  me,  and 
they  are  toppled  down,  and  com  covers  the 
spot  of  the  noble  old  dwelling  and  its  princely 
gardens.  I  feel  like  a  grasshopper  that, 
chirping  about  the  grounds,  escaped  the 
scythe  only  by  my  littleness.  Even  now  he 
is  whetting  one  of  his  smallest  razors  to  clean 
wipe  me  out,  perhaps.    Well ! " 


The  following  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
some  verses  which  Lamb  had  begged  for 
Miss  Isola's  album. 

"Ang.  28th,  1827. 

"  Dear  B.  R, — ^I  am  thankful  to  you  for 
your  ready  compliance  with  my  wishes. 
Emma  is  delighted  with  your  verses ;  I  have 
sent  them,  with  four  album  poems  of  my 

own,  to  a  Mr.  F ,  who  is  to  be  editor  of 

a  more  superb  pocket-book  than  has  yet 
appeared,  by  far!  the  property  of  some 
wealthy  booksellers ;  but  whom,  or  what  its 
name,  I  forgot  to  ask.  It  is  actually  to  have 
in  it  schoolboy  exercises  by  his  present 
Majesty  and  the  late  Duke  of  York.  Words- 
worth is  named  as  a  contributor.    F , 

whom  I  have  slightly  seen,  is  editor  of  a 
forthcome  or  coming  review  of  foreign  books, 
and  is  intimately  connected  with  Lockhart, 
&c.  So  I  take  it  that  this  is  a  concern  of 
Murray's.  Walter  Scott  also  contributes 
mainly.  I  have  stood  ofif  a  long  time  from 
these  annaals,  which  are  ostentatious  trum- 
pery, but  could  not  withstand  the  request  of 
Jameson,  a  particular  friend  of  mine  and 
Coleridge. 

"  I  shall  hate  myself  in  frippery,  strutting 
along,  and  vying  finery  with  beaux  and 
belles,  with  *  future  Lord  Byrons  and  sweet 
L.  E.  Ls.*  Your  taste,  I  see,  is  less  simple 
than  mine,  which  the  difference  in  our  per- 
suasions has  doubtless  effected.  In  fac^  of 
late  you  have  so  Frenchified  your  style, 
larding  it  with  hors  de  combats^  and  au  deso- 
poirSf  that  o'  my  conscience  the  Foxian  blood 
is  quite  dried  out  of  you,  and  the  skipping 
Monsieur  spirit  has  been  infused. 

"  If  you  have  anything  you'd  like  to  send 
further,  I  dare  say  an  honourable  place  would 
be  ^ven  to  it ;  but  I  have  not  heard  from 
F since  I  sent  mine,  nor  shall  probably 


again,  and  therefore  I  do  not  solicit  it  as 
from  him.  Yesterday  I  sent  off  my  tragi- 
comedy to  Mr.  Kemble.  Wish  it  luck.  I 
made  it  all  ('tis  blank  verse,  and  I  think  of 
the  true  old  dramatic  cut)  or  most  of  it,  in 
the  green  lanes  about  Enfield,  where  I  am, 
and  mean  to  remain,  in  spite  of  your  pei^ 
emptory  doubts  on  that  head.  Your  reftisal 
to  lend  your  poetical  sanction  to  my '  Icon,* 
and  your  reasons  to  Evans,  are  most  sensible. 
Maybe  I  may  hit  on  a  line  or  two  of  my  own 
jocular ;  maybe  not.  Do  you  never  London- 
ize  again  ?  I  should  like  to  talk  over  old 
poetry  with  you,  of  which  I  have  much,  and 
you,  I  think,  little.  Do  your  Drummonds 
allow  no  holydays  ?  I  would  willingly  oome 
and  work  for  you  a  three  weeks  or  so,  to  kt 
you  loose.  Would  I  could  sell  or  give  you 
some  of  my  leisure  1  Positively,  the  best 
thing  a  man  can  have  to  do  is  nothing,  and 
next  to  that  perhaps — good  works.  I  am 
but  poorlyish,  and  feel  myself  writing  a  dull 
letter  ;  poorlyish  from  company ;  not  gener- 
ally, for  I  never  was  better,  nor  took  more 
walks,  fourteen  miles  a  day  on  an  avemgey 
with  a  sporting  dog,  Dash.  You  wouM  not 
know  the  plain  poet,  any  more  than  he  doth 
recognise  James  Kaylor  trick'd  out  au  deter* 
pay  (how  do  you  spell  it  I). 

"  C.  Lah&*' 


The  following  was  written  to  the  friend  to 
whom  Lamb  had  intrusted  Dash,  a  few  days 
after  the  parting. 

TO  MR.  PATHORE. 
"  Mrs.  LeUhmon's,  Chase,  gnfltH. 
"  Dear  P., — Excuse  my  anxiety,  but  how 
is  Dash  ?     I  should  have  asked    if  Mrs. 

P e  kept  her  rules,  and  was  improving ; 

but  Dash  came  uppermost.  The  order  of 
our  thoughts  should  be  the  order  of  our 
writing.  Goes  he  muzzled,  or  aperto  ortf 
Are  his  intellects  sound,  or  does  he  wander 
a  little  in  hie  conversation  ?  You  cannot  be 
too  careful  to  watch  the  first  symptoms  of 
incoherence.  The  first  illogical  snarl  he 
makes,  to  St.  Luke's  with  him.  All  the  dogs 
here  are  going  nmd,  if  you  believe  the  over- 
seers ;  but  I  protest  they  seem  to  me  very 
rational  and  collected.  But  nothing  is  so 
deceitful  as  mad  people,  to  those  who  are  not 
used  to  them.    Try  him  with  hot  water :  if 
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Ite  won*t  lick  it  up  it  is  a  sign — he  does  not 
like  it  Does  his  tail  wag  horizontally,  or 
perpaidicolarly  t  That  has  decided  the  fate 
of  many  dogs  in  Enfield.  Is  his  general 
deportment  cheerful?  I  mean  when  he  is 
pleased — ^for  otherwise  there  is  no  judging. 
Yoa  can^t  be  too  careful.  Has  he  bit  any  of 
the  children  yet  f  If  he  has,  have  them  shot, 
and  keep  Am  for  curiosity,  to  see  if  it  was 
the  hydrophobia^  They  say  all  our  army  in 
India  had  it  at  one  time ;  but  that  was  in 
^jnifT-Ally's  time.  Do  you  get  paunch  for 
kirn  I  Take  care  the  sheep  was  sane. 
Ton  might  poll  out  his  teeth  (if  he  would 
ki  yoa)y  and  then  you  need  not  mind  if  he 
▼ere  as  mad  as  a  Bedlamite.  It  would  be 
lather  fan  to  see  his  odd  ways.    It  might 

tmnse  Mrs.  P and  the  children.    They'd 

hare  more  sense  than  he.  He*d  be  hke  a  fool 
kept  in  a  family,  to  keep  the  household  in 
good  humour  with  their  own  understanding. 
Toa  might  teach  him  the  mad  dance,  set  to 
themadhowL  i/od^  Oi0^  would  be  nothing 
to  him.  'My!  how  he  capers!'  [In  the 
margin  is  written, '  (hie  of  the  children  speake 
OUmJ^  •  •  •  What  I  scratch  out  is  a 
Qennaii  quotation^  firom  Lessing,  on  the  bite 
of  rabid  animals  ;  but  I  remember  you  don't 

read  Grerman.     But  Mrs.  P may,  so  I 

wish  I  had  let  it  stand.  The  meaning  in 
English  is — 'Avoid  to  approach  an  animal 
suspected  of  madness,  as  you  would  avoid 
fire  or  a  precipice,*  which  I  think  is  a  sensible 
observation.  The  Germans  are  certainly 
profounder  than  we.  If  the  slightest  sus- 
]Hcion  arises  in  your  breast  that  all  is  not 
right  with  him,  muzzle  him  and  lead  him  in 
a  string  (common  pack-thread  will  do — ^he 
dont  care  for  twist)  to  Mr.  Hood's,  his 
quondam  master,  and  he'll  take  him  in  at 
any  time.  You  may  mention  your  suspicion, 
or  not^  as  you  like,  or  as  you  think  it  may 
woond  or  not  Mr.  H.'s  feelings.  Hood,  I 
know,  will  wink  at  a  few  follies  in  Dash,  in 
eoBsideration  of  his  former  sense.  Besides, 
Hood  is  deaf^  and,  if  you  hinted  anything, 
ten  to  one  he  would  not  hear  you.  Besides 
yoQ  will  have  discharged  your  conscience, 
snd  laid  the  child  at  the  right  door,  as  they 
»y. 

^  We  are  dawdling  our  time  away  very 
idty  and  pleasantly  at  a  Mrs.  Leishman's, 

•  Hera  .throe  lines  axo  carefully  eraaed. 


Chase,  Enfield,  where,  if  you  come  a-hunting, 
we  can  give  you  cold  meat  and  a  tankard. 
Her  husband  is  a  tailor  ;  but  that,  you  know, 
does  not  make  her  one.  I  knew  a  jailor 
(which  rhymes),  but  his  wife  was  a  fine 
lady. 

"Let  us  hear  from  you  respecting  Mrs. 

P 's  regimen.    I  send  my  love  in  a 

to  Dash. 

"  C.  Lamb." 


On  the  outside  of  the  letter  is  written : 

"Seriously,  I  wish  you  would  call  upon 
Hood  when  you  are  that  way.  He's  a  capital 
fellow.  I've  sent  him  two  poems,  one 
ordered  by  his  wife,  and  written  to  order ; 
and  *tis  a  week  since,  and  Fve  not  heard 
from  him.    I  fear  something  is  the  matter. 

"  Our  kindest  remembrance  to  Mrs.  P." 


He  thus,  in  December,  expresses  his  misery 
in  a  letter. 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

"  Dec.  4tb,  1827. 

"My  dear  B.  R, — ^I  have  scarce  spirits  to 
write,  yet  am  harassed  with  not  writing. 
Nine  weeks  are  completed,  and  Mary  does 
not  get  any  better.  It  is  perfectly  exhausting. 
Eutield,  and  everything,  is  very  gloomy. 
But  for  long  experience  I  should  fear  her 
ever  getting  well.  I  feel  most  thankful  for 
the  spiusterly  attentions  of  your  sister. 
Thank  the  kind '  knitter  in  the  sun  !  *  What 
nonsense  seems  verse,  when  one  is  seriously 
out  of  hope  and  spirits !  I  mean,  that  at 
this  time  I  have  some  nonsense  to  write, 
under  pain  of  incivility.  Would  to  the 
fifth  heaven  no  coxcombess  had  invented 
Albums. 

"  I  have  not  had  a  Bijoux,  nor  the  slightest 

notice  from about  omitting  four  out  of 

five  of  my  things.  The  best  tiling  is  never 
to  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  bookseller  again, 
or  to  think  there  are  publishers.  Second- 
hand stationers  and  old  book-stalls  for  me. 
Authorship  should  be  an  idea  of  the  past. 
Old  kings,  old  bishops,  are  venerable  ;  all 
present  is  hollow.  I  cannot  make  a  letter. 
I  have  no  straw,  not  a  pennyworth  of  cITofi^ 
only  this  may  stop  your  kind  importunity  to 
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know  about  ub.  Here  is  a  comfortable  house, 
but  no  teDanta  One  does  not  make  a  house- 
hold. Do  not  thmk  I  am  quite  in  despair ; 
but,  in  addition  to  hope  protracted,  I  have  a 
stupifying  cold  and  obstructing  headache, 
and  the  sun  is  dead« 

''I  will  mot  fail  to  apprise  yon  of  the 
revival  of  a  beam.  Meantime  accept  this, 
rather  than  think  I  have  forgotten  you  alL 
Best  remembrances, 

"  Yours  and  theirs  truly, 

"  C.  Lamb." 


A  proposal  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Clarkson, 
upon  the  spot  by  the  way-side  where  he 
stopped  when  on  a  journey  from  Cambridge 
to  London,  and  formed  the  great  resolution 
of  devoting  his  life  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  produced  from  Lamb  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  lady  who  had  announced  it 
to  him: — 

"  Dear  Madam, — I  return  your  list  with 
my  name.  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  respect 
should  be  going  on  towards  Clarkson,  and  I 
be  left  out  of  the  conspiracy.  Otherwise  I 
frankly  own  that  to  pillarise  a  man*s  good 
feelings  in  his  lifetime  is  not  to  my  taste. 
Monuments  to  goodness,  even  after  death, 
are  equivocal.  I  turn  away  from  Howard's, 
I  scarce  know  why.  Goodness  blows  no 
trumpet,  nor  desires  to  have  it  blown.  We 
should  be  modest  for  a  modest  man — as  he  is 
for  himself.  The  vanities  of  life— art,  poetry, 
skill  military — are  subjects  for  trophies ;  not 
tho,  silent  thoughts  arising  in  a  good  man's 
mind  in  lonely  places.  Was  I  Clarkson,  I 
should  never  be  able  to  walk  or  ride  near 
the  spot  again.  Instead  of  bread,  we  are 
giving  him  a  stone.  Instead  of  the  locality 
recalling  the  noblest  moment  of  his  existence, 
it  is  a  place  at  which  his  friends  (that  is, 
himself)  blow  to  the  world,  '  What  a  good 
man  is  he  1 '  I  sat  down  upon  a  hillock  at 
Forty  TTill  yesternight^ — a  fine  contemplative 
evening, — ^with  a  thousand  good  speculations 
about  mankind.  How  I  yearned  with  cheap 
benevolence  I  I  shall  go  and  inquire  of  the 
stone-cutter,  that  cuts  the  tombstones  here, 
what  a  stone  with  a  short  inscription  will 
cost ;  just  to  say,  '  Here  C.  Lamb  loved  his 
brethren  of  mankind.'    £very  body  will  oome 


there  to  love.    As  I  can't  well  pat  my 
name,  I  shall  put  about  a  sabsaiptlon : 


Mrs. . 

Procter .    .    , 
G.  Dyer    .     . 
Mr.  Godwin   , 
Mrs.  Godwin 
Mr.  Irving    . 

Mr. .    , 


.£0 
.  0 
.  0 
.  0 
.    0 


(Um  proeMdi  of  • 
flnteditioo. 


£0    8    6 


"  1  scribble  in  haste  from  here,  where  we 
shall  be  some  time.  Pray  request  Mr.  -— — 
to  advance  the  guinea  for  me^  which  shall 
faithfully  be  forthcoming,  and  paidon  me 
that  I  don't  see  the  proposal  in  quite  the 
light  that  he  may.  The  kindness  of  hie 
motives,  and  his  power  of  appreciating  the 
noble  passage,  I  thoroughly  agree  in. 
*^  With  most  kind  regards  to  him,  I  conclude 
**  Dear  madam,  yours  truly, 

"C.Lamb.- 

**  From  Mrs.  Leisbman's,  ChMe,  lEnfleld." 

Tlie  following  appears  to  have  been  written 
m  October  1828, 

TO  BERNABD  BARTON. 

•*Oot.  lltb,  I89S. 

^  A  splendid  edition  of 'Bunyan's  Pilgrim  1* 
Why,  the  thought  is  enough  to  turn  one's 
moral  stomach.  His  cockle^iat  and  staff 
transfoimed  to  a  smart  cock'd  beaver,  and  a* 
jemmy  cane ;  his  amice  grey,  to  the  last 
Begent-streot  cut :  and  his  painful  palmer's 
pace  to  the  modem  swagger.  Stop  thy 
friend's  sacrilf^ious  hand.  Nothing  oan  be 
done  for  B.  but  to  reprint  the  old  cuts  in  as 
homely  but  good  a  style  as  possible.  The 
Vanity  Fair,  and  the  Pilgrims  there*^the 
Silly-soothness  in  his  setting-out  countenance 
— the  Christian  Idiocy  (in  a  good  aenseX  of 
his  admiration  of  the  shepiierds  oa  the 
Delectable  mountains ;  the  lions,  so  truly 
allegorical,  and  remote  from  any  Himilitiide 
to  Pidcock's  ;  the  great  head  (the  author's), 
capacious  of  droams  and  similitudes,  dream- 
ing in  the  dungeon.  Perhaps  you  don't  know 
my  edition,  what  I  had  when  a  child.  If  yoa 
do,  can  you  bear  new  designs  from  Martin, 
euameiled  into  copper  or  silver  (date  by 
Heath,  accompanied  with  verses  from  Mrs. 
Hemans'  pen.    O  how  unlike  his  own  I 
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iro«U»t  tkon  divnt  fhyielf  from  melanchnlj  T 

Woalrlst  Uum  be  pleaaont,  yet  be  for  from  folly  ? 

Wonldfft  then  rpad  riddles,  and  tbcir  explanation  f 

Or  elae  be  drowned  in  thy  contempbition  T 

Dotit  tboa  lore  picking  meatt  or  wouldflt  tbou  see 

A  man  i*  the  clonda,  and  hear  him  speak  to  thee  I 

Wouldst  then  be  in  a  dream,  and  yet  not  sleep  7 

Or  irooldst  thon  in  a  moment  laugh  and  weep  T 

Or  wonldiit  then  lose  thyHelf,  and  catch  no  harm. 

And  find  thyitelf  again  withont  a  charm  t 

WoiAdct  reii  tliynlft  and  read  thou  knowest  not  what, 

And  yet  know  whetluBT  thou  art  blest  or  not 

By  reading  the  same  lines!    O  then  come  hither, 

And  lay  my  hotik^  thy  head,  and  heart  together. 

Jomr  BuKTAX. 


Show  me  any  sach  poetrj  ia  any  one  of  the 
fifteen  Ibiihcoming  oombinations  of  show  and 
cmptinesi,  jdept  '  AnnnalB.*  So  there^s 
lenes  for  tiiy  Tersee ;  and  now  let  me  tell 
JVM,  that  the  nght  of  your  hand  gladdened 
B6.  I  haTO  been  daily  trying  to  write  to 
yon,  bat  paralysed.  You  have  spurred  me 
oa  this  tiny  effort,  and  at  intervals  I  hope  to 
hear  from  and  talk  to  you.  -  Bui  my  spirits 
have  been  in  an  opprest  way  for  a  long  long 
time,  and  they  are  things  which  must  be  to 
jou  of  faith,  for  who  can  explain  denression  ? 
Tea,  1  am  hooked  into  the  '  Gem/  but  only 
for  some  lines  written  on  a  dead  infant  of  the 
Editor'a,  which  being,  as  it  were,  his  pro- 
perty, I  could  not  refuse  their  appearing; 
but  I  hate  the  paper,  the  type,  the  gloss,  the 
dandy  plates^  the  names  of  contributors 
poked  up  into  your  eyes  in  first  page,  and 
whisked  through  ail  the  covers  of  magazines, 
Hie  barefaced  sort  of  emulation,  the  immodest 
oaadidateship.  Brought  into  so  little  space 
—in  those  old  'Londons,'  a  signature  was 
ket  in  the  wood  of  matter,  the  paper  coarse 
(till  hitterly,  which  spoiled  them) ;  in  short, 
I  detest  to  apj^ear  in  an  Annual.  What  a 
fertile  genius  (and  a  quiet  good  soul  withal) 
is  Hood!  He  has  fifty  things  in  hand; 
fitftee  to  supply  the  Adelphi  for  the  season ; 
a  oomedy  for  one  of  the  great  theatres,  just 
nady;  a  whole  entertainm^it,  by  himself, 
iSnr  Mathews  and  Yates  to  figure  in ;  a  medi- 
tated Comic  Annual  for  next  year,  to  be 
Bcarly  done  by  Jiimselfl  You'd  like  him 
very  much. 

^Wordsworth,  I  see,  has  a  good  many 
pieces  announced  in  one  of  *em,  not  our  Gem. 
W.  Scott  has  distributed  himself  like  a 
bribe  haunch  among  'em.  Of  all  the  poots, 
Gvy  has  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  quite 
elfltf  of  'em,  with  clergy-gentle-manly  right 
notioiia*    Dont  think  I  set  up  for  being 


proud  on  this  point ;  I  like  a  bit  of  flattery, 
tickling  my  vanity,  as  well  as  any  one.  But 
these  pompous  masquerades  without  masks 
(naked  names  or  faces)  I  hate.  So  there's  a 
bit  of  my  mind.  Besides,  they  infallibly  cheat 
you ;  I  mean  the  booksellers.  If  I  get  but  a 
copy,  I  only  expect  it  firom  Hood's  being  my 
friend.  Coleridge  has  lately  been  here.  He 
too  is  deep  among  the  prophets,  the  year^ 
servers, — the  mob  of  gentlemen  annuals. 
But  they'll  cheat  him,  I  know.  And  now, 
dear  B.  R,  the  sim  shining  out  merrily,  and 
the  dirty  clouds  we  had  yesterday  having 
washed  their  own  faces  clean  with  their  own 
rain,  tompts  me  to  wander  up  Winchmore 
'  Hill,  or  into  some  of  the  delightful  vicinages 
i  of  Enfield,  which  I  hoi>e  to  show  you  at  some 
I  time  when  you  can  get  a  few  days  up  to  the 
great  town.    Believe  me,  it  would  give  both 


,  of  us  great  pleasure  to  show  you  our  pie 
farms  and  villages. 

"We  both  join  in  kindest  loves  to  you  and 
yours.  C.  Lamb,  redivivtu.^ 


The  following  is  of  December,  and  closes 
the  letters  which  remain  of  this  year. 

TO  BERNAAD  BARTON. 

"Dee.  Mh,  1838. 
*•  Dear  B.  R, — I  am  ashamed  to  receive  so 
many  nice  books  from  you,  and  to  have  none 
to  send  you  in  return.  You  are  always 
sending  me  some  fruits  or  wholesome  pot- 
herbs, and  mine  is  the  garden  of  the  Sluggard, 
nothing  but  weeds,  or  scarce  they.  Nevei^ 
theless,  if  I  knew  how  to  transmit  it,  I  would 
send  you  Blackwood's  of  this  month,  wliich 
contains  a  little  drama,  to  have  your  opinion 
of  it,  and  how  far  I  have  improved,  or  other- 
wise,  upon  its  prott)t3rpe.  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  sonnet.  It  does  me  good  to  see 
the  Dedication  to  a  Christian  Bishop.  I  am 
for  a  comprehension,  as  divines  call  it ;  but 
so  as  that  the  Church  shall  go  a  good  deal 
more  than  half  way  over  to  the  silent 
Meeting-house.  I  have  ever  said  that  the 
Qoakera  are  the  only  professors  of  Christian- 
ity, as  I  read  it  in  the  Evangiles  ;  I  say  pro^ 
fessors — marry,  as  to  practice,  with  Uieir 
gaudy  hot  types  and  poetical  vanities,  they 
are  much  as  one  with  the  sinful.  Martin's 
Frontispiece  is  a  veiy  fine  thing,  let  (7.  L,  say 
what  he  please  to  the  conti'ary.  Of  the  Poem% 
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I  like  them  as  a  Tolmne,  better  than  any  one 
of  the  preceding ;  particularly,  *  Power  and 
Gentleness'— 'The  Present*— *  Lady  Russell ;' 
with  the  exception  that  I  do  not  like  the 
noble  act  of  Curtius,  true  or  false — onp  of 
the  grand  foundations  of  the  old  Boman  pa- 
triotism— ^to  be  sacrificed  to  Lady  E.'s  taking 
notes  on  her  husband's  triaL  If  a  thing  is 
good,  why  invidiously  bring  it  into  light  with 
something  better?  There  are  too  few  heroic 
things  in  this  world,  to  admit  of  our  maiv 
shalling  them  in  anxious  etiquettes  of  prece- 
dence. Would  you  make  a  poem  on  the 
story  of  Ruth,  (pretty  story !)  and  then  say — 
Ay,  but  how  much  better  is  the  story  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren!  To  go  on,  the 
stanzas  to  *  Chalon  *  want  the  name  of  Clark- 
son  in  the  body  of  them ;  it  is  left  to  infer- 
ence. The  'Battle  of  Gibeon'  is  spirited, 
again ;  but  you  sacrifice  it  in  last  stanza  to 
the  song  at  Bethlehem.  Is  it  quite  orthodox 
to  do  so  ?  The  first  was  good,  you  suppose, 
for  that  dispensation.  Why  set  the  word 
against  the  word)  It  puzzles  a  weak 
Christian.  So  Watts*  Psalms  are  an  implied 
censure  on  David's.  But  as  long  as  the 
Bible  is  lupposed  to  be  an  equally  divine 
emanation  with  the  Testament,  so  long  it  will 
stagger  weaklings  to  have  them  set  in  oppo- 
sition. *Godiva*  is  delicately  touched.  I 
have  always  thought  it  a  beautiful  story, 
characteristic  of  the  old  English  times.  But 
I  could  not  help  amusing  myself  with  the 
thought — if  Martin  had  chosen  this  subject 
for  a  frontispiece — there  would  have  been 
in  some  dark  comer  a  white  lady,  white 
as  the  walker  on  the  waves,  riding  upon 
some  mystical  quadruped;  and  high  above 
would  have  risen  *  tower  above  tower  a  massy 
structure  high'— -the  Tenterden  steeples  ofi 
Coventry,  till  the  poor  cross  would  scarce 
have  known  itself  among  the  clouds ; 
and  far  above  them  all  the  distant  Clint 
hills  peering  over  chimney-pots,  piled  up, 
Ossa-on-Olympus  fashion,  till  the  admiring 
spectator  (admirer  of  a  noble  deed)  might 
have  gone  look  for  the  lady,  as  you  must 
hunt  for  the  other  in  the  lobster.  But  M. 
should  be  made  royal  architect.  What 
palaces  he  would  pile  !  But  then,  what  par- 
liamentary grants  to  make  them  good ! 
Nevertheless,  I  like  the  frontispiece.  *  The 
Elephant '  is  pleasant ;  and  I  am  glad  you 
are  getting  into  a  wider  scope  of  subjects. 


There  may  be  too  much,  not  religion,  but  too 
many  good  words  in  a  book,  till  it  becomes  a 
rhapsody  of  words.  I  will  just  name,  that 
you  have  brought  in  the  *Song  to  the 
Shepherds '  in  four  or  five,  if  not  six  places. 
Now  this  is  not  good  economy.  The  'Enoch* 
is  fine  ;  and  here  I  can  sacrifice  *  Elijah '  to 
it,  because  'tis  illustrative  only,  and  not  dis- 
paraging of  the  latter  prophet's  departure. 
I  like  this  best  in  the  book.  Lastly,  I  much 
like  the  '  Heron ; '  'tis  exquisite.  Know  you 
Lord  Thurlow's  Sonnet  to  a  bird  of  that  sort 
on  Lacken  water  ?  If  not,  'tis  indispensable 
I  send  it  you,  with  my  Blackwood.  *JFludyer' 
is  pleasant, — ^you  are  getting  gay  and  Hood- 
ish.  What  is  the  enigma  ?  Money]  If  not, 
I  fairly  confess  I  am  foiled,  and  sphynx  mnst 
,  .  ,  .  .  ecu  me.  Four  times  I've  tried  to 
write — eat  me,  and  the  blotting  pen  turns 
it  into — cat  me.  And  now  I  will  take  my 
leave  with  saying,  I  esteem  thy  verses,  like 
thy  present,  honour  thy  frontispicer,  and 
right  reverence  thy  patron  and  dedicatee, 
and  am,  dear  B  B., 

"  Yours  heartily,  C.  Lamb.'* 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

[1829,  1830.] 

XSTTBHS  TO  KOBIKTOIf,   PSOCTXB,   BAKTOK,   WILBOir^ 
OILMAN,    WO&DSWORTH,    AKD   DTSB. 

Having  decided  on  residing  entirely  at 
Enfield,  Lamb  gave  up  Colebrooke-oottage, 
and  took  what  he  described  in  a  not«lei  to 
me  as  *'an  odd-looking  gambogish-eoloured 
house,"  at  Chase-side,  Enfield.  The  situaUon 
was  far  from  picturesque,  for  the  oppofdte 
side  of  the  road  only  presented  some  middling 
tenements,  two  dissenting-H^hapels,  and  a 
public  house  decorated  with  a  swinging  sign 
of  a  Rising  Sun  ;  but  the  neighbouring  field* 
walks  were  pleasant,  and  the  country,  as  he 
liked  to  say,  quite  as  good  as  Westmoreland. 

He  continued  occasional  contributions  to 
the  New  Monthly,  especially  the  series  ol 
**  Popular  Fallacies ; "  wrote  short  articles  in 
the  Athenaeum  ;  and  a  great  many  acrostics 
on  the  names  of  his  friends.  He  had  now  a 
neighbour  in  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  by  Mr  Bumey,and  whom 
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he  lield  in  high  esteem,  thongh  Lamb  cared 
nothing  for  forensic  eloquence,  and  thought 
vety  little  of  eloquence  of  any  kind  ;  which, 
it  must  -be  confessed,  when  printed  is  the 
most  vapid  of  all  reading.  What  political 
interest  could  not  excite,  personal  regard 
produced  in  favour  of  his  new  friend ;  and 
Lamb  supplied  several  versified  squibs  and 
matches  of  electioneering  songs  to  grace 
Wilde^a  contests  at  Newark.  With  these 
slender  avocations  his  life  was  dull,  and  only 
of  duty  induced  him  to  persist  ia 


Absence  from  London. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  parcel  sent  to  Miss 
Lamh^  comprising  (what  she  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  have)  a  copper  coalnscoop,  and  a 
pair  of  elastic  spectacles,  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  "Pamela,"  which  having  been  bor- 
rowed and  supposed  to  be  lost,  had  been 
re^aoed  by  another  in  Lamb*s  library. 


TO  MR.  H.  a  ROBINSON. 

"Enfield,  Feb.  S7U1,  1829. 

**  Dear  R., — Expectation  was  alert  on  the 
receipt  of  your  strange-shaped  present,  while 
yet  undisclosed  from  its  fuse  envelope.  Some 
said,  'tis  a  viol  da  Oamba,  others  pronounced 
it  a  fiddle ;  I,  myself^  hoped  it  a  liqueur  case, 
pr^nant  with  eau-de-^vie  and  such  odd  nectar. 
When  midwifed  into  daylight,  the  gossips 
were  at  a  loss  to  pronounce  upon  its  species. 
Most  took  it  for  a  marrow-spoon,  an  apple- 
scoop,  a  banker's  guinea-shovel ;  at  length  its 
true  scope  appeared,  its  drift,  to  save  the 
bsck-bone  of  my  sister  stooping  to  scuttles. 
A  philanthropic  intent,  borrowed,  no  doubt, 
from  some  of  the  Colliers.  You  save  people's 
backs  one  way,  and  break  'em  again  by  loads 
of  obligation.  The  spectacles  are  delicate 
sad  Vulcanian.  No  lighter  texture  than 
their  steel  did  the  cuckoldy  blacksmith  frame 
to  catch  Mrs.  Vulcan  and  the  Captain  in. 
For  nugnlled  forehead,  as  for  back  unbursten, 
you  have  Marys  tlianks.  Marry,  for  my 
own  peculium  of  obligation,  'twas  superero- 
gatory. A  second  part  of  Pamela  was  enough 
iu  conscience.  Two  Pamelas  in  a  house  are 
too  much,  without  two  Mr.  K's  to  reward 
'em. 

*^  Mary,  who  is  handselling  her  new  aerial 
perepectives  upon  a  pair  of  old  worsted 
itodkiDgi  tcod  out  in  Cheshunt  lanes,  sends 


her  love :    I,  great  good-liking.    Bid  ns  a 
personal  farewell  before  you  see  the  Vatican. 
"  Charles  Lamr" 


The  following  letter  to  his  friend,  who  so 
prosperously  combines  conveyancing  with 
poetry,  is  a  fair  sample  of  Lamb's  elaborate 
and  good-natured  fictions.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  reference  to  a 
coolness  between  him  and  two  of  his  legal 
friends,  is  part  of  the  fiction. 

TO  MR.  PROCTER. 

"Jan.  19th,  1820. 
**  My  dear  Procter, — ^I  am  ashamed  not  to 
have  taken  the  drift  of  your  pleasant  letter, 
which  I  find  to  have  been  pure  invention. 
But  jokes  are  not  suspected  in  Boeotian 
Enfield.  We  are  plain  people,  and  our  talk 
is  of  com,  and  cattle,  and  Waltham  markets. 
Besides,  I  was  a  little  out  of  sorts  when  I 
received  it.  The  fact  i^  I  am  involved  in  a 
case  which  has  fretted  me  to  death,  and  I 
have  no  reliance  except  on  you  to  extricate 
me.  I  am  sure  you  will  give  me  your  best 
legal  advice,  having  no  professional  friend 
besides,  but  Hobinson  and  Talfourd,  with 
neither  of  whom,  at  present,  I  am  on  the 
best  of  terms.  My  brother's  widow  left  a 
will,  made  during  the  lifetime  of  my  brother, 
in  which  I  am  named  sole  executor,  by  which 
she  bequeaths  forty  acres  of  arable  property, 
which  it  seems  she  held  under  covert  baron, 
unknown  to  my  brother,  to  the  heirs  of  the 
body  of  Elizabeth  Dowden,  her  married 
daughter  by  a  first  husband,  in  fee  simple, 
recoverable  by  fine ;  invested  property,  mind, 
for  there  is  the  difficulty ;  subject  to  leet  and 
quit-rent;  in  short,  worded  in  the  most 
guarded  tenns,  to  shut  out  the  property  from 
Isaac  Dowden,  the  husband.  Intelligence 
has  just  come  of  the  death  of  this  ])erson  in 
India,  where  he  made  a  will,  entailing  this 
property  (which  seemed  entangled  enough 
already)  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  that  should 
not  be  bom  of  his  wife,  for  it  seems  by  the 
law  LQ  Lidia,  natural  children  can  recover. 
They  have  put  the  cause  into  Exchequer 
process  here,  removed  by  certiorari  from  the 
native  courts ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
I  should,  as  executor,  try  the  cause  here,  or 
again  re-remove  it  to  the  Supreme  Sessions 
at  Bangalore,  which  I  understand  I  can,  or 
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plead  a  hearing  before  the  Privy  Council 
hero.  As  it  involves  all  the  little  property 
of  Elizabeth  Dowden,  I  am  anxious  to  take 
the  fittest  steps,  and  what  may  be  least 
expensive.  For  Qod*s  sake  assist  me,  for  the 
case  is  so  embarrassed  that  it  deprives  me  of 
sleep  and  appetite.  M.  Bumey  thinks  there 
is  a  case  like  it  in  chap.  170,  sec.  5,  in  '  Feam's 
Contingent  Bemainders.'  Pray  read  it  over 
with  him  dispassionately,  and  let  me  have 
the  result.  The  complexity  lies  in  the  ques- 
tionable power  of  the  husband  to  alienate  in 
unim;  enfeoffments  whereof  he  was  only 
collaterally  tteised,  &c. 

'*  I  had  another  favour  to  beg,  which  is  the 
beggtirliest  of  beggings.  A  few  lines  of  verse 
for  a  young  friend^s  album  (six  will  be 
enough).  M.  Bumey  will  tell  you  who  she 
is  I  want  *em  for.    A  girl  of  gold.    Six  lines 

— make    'em    eight — signed  Barry    C 

They  need  not  be  very  good,  as  I  chiefly  want 
'em  as  a  foil  to  mine.  But  I  shall  be  seriously 
obliged  by  any  refuse  scrap.  We  are  in  the 
last  ages  of  the  world,  when  St.  Paul  pro- 
phesied that  women  should  be  '  headstrong, 
lovers  of  their  own  wills,  having  albums.'  I 
fled  hither  toescape  the  albumean  persecution, 
and  had  not  been  in  my  new  house  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  the  daughter  of  the  next 
house  came  in  with  a  friend^s  album  to  beg 
a  contribution,  and  the  following  day  inti- 
mated she  had  one  of  her  own.  Two  more 
have  sprung  up  since.  If  I  take  the  wings 
of  the  morning  and  fly  unto  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  there  will  albums  be. 
New  Holland  has  albums.  But  the  age  is  to 
be  complied  with.  M.  B.  will  tell  you  the 
sort  of  girl  I  request  the  ten  lines  for.  Some- 
what of  a  pensive  cast,  what  you  admire. 
The  lines  may  come  before  the  law  question, 
as  that  cannot  be  determined  before  Hilary 
Term,  and  I  wish  your  deliberate  judgment 
on  that.  The  other  may  be  flimsy  and  super- 
ficial And  if  you  have  not  burnt  your 
returned  letter,  pray  resend  it  me,  as  a 
monumental  token  of  my  stupidity." 


Lamb  was  as  unfortunate  in  his  commu- 
nications with  the  annuals,  as  unhappy  in 
the  importunities  of  the  fair  owners  of  albums. 
His  favourite  pieces  were  omitted ;  and  a 
piece  not  his,  called  ''The  Widow,"  was,  by  a 
licejoae  of  friendship^  which  Lamb  fbzgave^ 


inserted  in  one  of  them.  He  thus  oomplains 
of  these  grievances  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  on  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  a 
friend  to  a  great  theoretical  chemist 

TO  MR.  PEOCTZB. 

«*Ja]i.  2Snd,1819. 

'^Bumour  tells  us  that  Miss is  mai^ 

ried.    Who  is ?    Have  I  seen  him  at 

Montacutes  7  I  hear  he  is  a  great  chemist 
I  am  sometimes  chemical  myself.  A  thought 
strikes  me  with  horror.  Pray  heaven  he 
may  not  have  done  it  for  the  sake  of  trying 
chemical  experiments  upon  her, — young 
female  subjects  are  so  scarce.  An't  you  glad 
about  Burke's  case !  We  may  set  oflT  the 
Scotch  murders  against  the  Scotch  novela 
Hare,  the  Great  Unhanged. 

"  M.  B.  is  richly  worth  your  knowing.  He 
is  on  the  top  scale  of  my  friendship  ladder, 
on  which  an  angel  or  two  is  still  climbing, 
and  some,  alas !  descending.  Did  you  cee  a 
sonnet  of  mine  in  Blackwood's  last  ?  Curious 
construction !  Elaborata  facilitas !  And  now 
111  tell.  'Twas  written  for  'The  Gem,'  but 
the  editors  declined  it,  on  the  plea  that  it 
would  shock  all  mothers;  so  they  publislied 
*  The  Widow '  instead.  I  am  bom  out  of  time. 
I  have  no  conjecture  about  what  the  present 
world  calls  delicacy.  I  thought  *  Boeamimd 
Gray'  was  a  pretty  modest  thing.  Hessey 
assures  me  that  the  world  would  not  bear  it 
I  have  lived  to  grow  into  an  indecent  charac- 
ter. Wlien  my  sonnet  was  rejected,  I  ex- 
claimed, 'Hang  the  age,  I  will  write  for 
antiquity ! " 

**  Erratum  in  sonnet. — ^Last  line  but  some- 
thing, for  tender,  read  tend.  The  Scotch  do 
not  know  our  law  terms ;  but  I  find  some 
remains  of  honest,  plain,  old  writing  lurking 
there  still.  They  were  not  so  mealy-munched 
as  to  refuse  my  verses.  Maybe  'tis  their 
oatmeal. 

'*  Blackwood  sent  me  20^.  for  the  drama. 
Somebody  cheated  me  out  of  it  next  day ; 
and  my  new  pair  of  breeches,  just  sent  home, 
cracking  at  first  putting  on,  I  exclaimed,  in 
my  wrath,  *A11  tailors  are  cheats,  and  all 
men  are  tailors.'    Then  I  was  better. 

"CL.** 


The  next  contains  Lamb's  thanks  for  ths 
verses  he  had  begged  for  Miss  Isola'a  W^^iftt 
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Thej  oomprehended  a  oompliment  turning 
;   (A  Uie  words  Isola  Bella. 

I  TO  MR.  PROCTER. 

"The  comingB  in  of  an  incipient  convey- 
ancer are  not  adequate  to  the  receipt  of  three 
twopenny  post  Don-paids  in  a  week.  There- 
fore^ after  this,  I  condemn  my  stub  to  long 

I   and  deep  silence,  or  sliall  awaken  it  to  write 

I  to  lords.  Lest  those  raptures  in  this  honey- 
mooQ  of  my  correspondence,  which  you  avow 

j  for  the  gentle  person  of  my  Nuncio,  after 
pMsing  through  certain  natural  grades,  as 

'  Lore,  Love  and  Water,  Love  with  the  chill 
off^  then  subsiding  to  that  point  which  the 

{  heroic  suitor  of  hia  wedded  dame,  the  noble- 
spirited  Lord  Baudolph  in  the  play,  declares 
to  be  the  ambition  of  his  passion,  a  recipro- 
cation of  'complacent  kindness,* — should 
raddealy  plum  down  (scarce  staying  to  bait 
it  the  mid  point  of  indifference,  so  hungry  it 
ii  for  distaste)  to  a  loathiog  and  blank  aver- 
lioB,  to  the  rendering  probable  such  counter 
ezponessions  as  this, — ^Hang  that  infernal 
two-penny  postman,'  (words  which  moke  the 
not  yet  glutted  inamorato  '  lift  up  his  hands 
sad  wonder  who  can  use  them.')  While, 
then,  yon  are  not  ruined,  let  me  assure  thee, 
0  tho«  above  the  painter,  and  next  only 
tmder  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  most  immor- 
tal and  worthy  to  be  immortal  Barry,  thy 
most  ingenious  and  golden  cadences  do  take 
my  fancy  mightily.  But  tell  me,  and  tell 
me  truly,  gentle  swain,  is  that  Isola  Bella  a 
true  spot  in  geographical  denomination,  or  a 
floatiug  Delos  in  thy  brain.  Lurks  that  fair 
island  in  verity  in  the  bosom  of  Lake  Mng- 
giore^  or  some  other  with  less  poetic  name, 
whieh  thou  hast  t^ornwallized  for  the  occa- 
sion. And  what  if  Mag^^iore  itself  be  but  a 
ocnuiga  of  adaptation  1  Of  this,  pray  resolve 
me  immediately,  for  my  albuniess  will  be 
eatechised  on  this  subject;  and  how  can  I 
prompt  her?  Lake  Leman  I  know,  and 
Lemon  Inkc  (in  a  punch  bowl)  I  have  swum 
in,  though  those  lymphs  be  long  since  dry. 
But  Maggiore  may  be  in  the  moon.  XJn- 
sphinz  this  riddle  for  me,  for  my  shelves 
hare  no  gazetteer." 


The  following  letters  contain  a  noble 
of  Lamb's  fine  consideration,  and 
i  feeling  in  morality. 


TO  MR.  PROGTEl^ 

••Jan.  29tli,  1829. 

"When  Miss was  at  Enfield,  which 

she  was  in  summer^ time,  and  owed  her 
health  to  its  sun  and  genial  influences,  she 
visited  (with  young  lady -like  impertinence)  a 
poor  mail's  cottage  that  had  a  pretty  baby 
(O  the  yearning !),  gave  it  fine  cape  and 
sweetmeats.  On  a  day,  broke  into  the  paiiour 
our  two  maids  uproarious.    *  O  ma*am,  who 

do  you  think  Miss has  been  working  a 

cap  for?'  *A  child,'  answered  Mary,  in 
true  Shaudean  female  simplicity.  '  It's  the 
man's  child  as  was  taken  up  for   sheep- 

stoaling.'     Miss  was  staggered,    and 

would  have  cut  the  connection,  but  by  main 
force  I  made  her  go  and  take  her  leave  of 
her  prot6g6e.  I  thought,  if  she  went  no 
more,  the  Abactor  or  Abactor's  wife  (vide 
Ainsworth)  would  suppose  she  had  heard 
something ;  and  I  have  delicacy  for  a  sheep- 
stealer.  Tlie  overseers  actually  overhauled 
a  mutton-pie  at  the  baker's  (his  first,  last, 
and  only  hope  of  mutton-pie),  which  he  never 
came  to  eat,  and  thence  inferred  his  guilt. 
Per  occasionem  cujus,  I  framed  the  sonnet ; 
observe  its  elaborate  construction.  I  was 
four  days  about  it. 

•THE  GIPSY'S  MALISON. 

*'  Suck,  baby,  rack  I  mother's  love  grows  by  griving* 
Drain   the    sweet  founts  that  only  thrive    by 
wasting ; 
Black  manhood  comc«,  when  riotovn  guilty  living 
Hands  thee  the  cup    that  shull    be    death  in 
tutting. 
Kiss,  baby,  kiss !  mother's  lips  shine  by  kisses, 
Choke  the  warm  breath  that  else  would  iiill  in 
blessings ; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  turbulent  guilty  blisses 

Tend  thee  the  ki^s  that  poisons  'mid  cnressings. 
Hang,  baby,  hung !  mother's  love  loves  such  forces. 
Strain    the   fond  neck   that  bonds  still  to   thy 
clinging ; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  violent  lawless  eonrset 
Leave  thi>e  a  spicL-icle  in  rude  air  swinging." 
So  sang  a  withcr'd  beldam  encrgeticul. 
And  bnnn'd  the  ungiving  door  with  Ups  pro- 
phetical.' 

**  Barry,  study  that  sonnet.  It  is  curiously 
and  perversely  elalwrate.  Tis  a  choking 
subject,  and  therefore  the  reader  is  directed 
to  the  stinicture  of  it.  See  you?  and  was 
this  a  fourteener  to  be  rejected  by  a  trumpery 
annual  1  forsooth,  *t would  shock  all  mothers; 
and  may  all  mothers,  who  would  so  be 
shocked,  be  hanged !  as  if  mothers  were  such 
sort  of  logicians  as  to  infer  the  future  hanging 
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of  their  child,  from  the  theoretical  hangibility 
(or  capacity  of  being  handed,  if  the  judge 
pleases)  of  ever/  infant  bom  with  a  neck  on. 
Oh  B.C.  my  whole  heart  is  &int,  and  my 
whole  head  is  sick  (how  is  it  ?)  at  this  cursed, 
canting,  unmasculine  age ! " 


There  is  a  little  Latin  letter  about  the 
same  time  to  the  same  friend. 

TO  MR.  PBOGTSR. 

"Feb.  2nd,  1829. 

'' Facundissime  Foeta!  quanquam  istius- 
modi  epitheta  oratoribus  potiils  quam  poetis 
attinere  facild  scio — tamen,  facundissime ! 

"Commoratur  nobiscum  jamdiu,  in  agro 
Enfeldiense,  scilicet,  leguleius  futums,  illus- 
trissimus  Martinus  Bumeius,  otium  agens, 
negotia  nominalia,  et  officinam  clientum 
vacuam,  paululum  ftigiens.  Orafc,  implorat 
te — nempe,  Martinus — ut  si  (qu6d  Dii 
faciant)  foitd  fortunft,  absente  ipso,  advenerit 
tardus  cliens,  eum  certiorem  feceris  per 
literas  hflc  missas.  Intelligisne )  an  me 
Anglicd  et  barbarioe  ad  te  hominem  perdoo- 
tum  scribere  oportet  t  C.  Aokus.'* 

"Si  status  de  franco  tenemento  datur  aTo, 
et  in  eodem  facto  si  mediate  Tel  immediate 
datur  kceredibus  vd  hoiredibus  corporis  dicU 
avij  postrema  haec  verba  sunt  Limitationis 
non  Perquisitionis. 

"  Dixi.  CARLAGNULTJa" 


lodgment  of  a  sonnet  I  sent  him  on  the  Iom 
of  his  brother. 

'^  It  is  too  long  to  transcribe,  but  I  hope  to 
show  it  you  some  day,  as  I  hope  some  time 
again  to  see  you,  when  all  of  us  are  welL 
(hily  it  ends  thus,  *  We  were  nearly  oT  an 
age  (he  was  the  elder) ;  he  was  the  only 
person  in  the  world  in  whose  eyes  I  always 
appeared  young.' " 


What  a  lesson  does  the  following  read  to 
us  frt>m  one  who,  while  condemned  to  ludn- 
teresting  industry,  thought  happiness  con- 
sisted in  an  affluence  of  time  I 

TO  BERFARD  BARTOIT. 
**  Enfleld  ChMe^ide,  Saturday,  SSfh  Jaly, 
A.D.  1829,  11  A.M. 

"There— a  fuller,  plumper,  juioier  data 
never  dropt  from  Idumean  palm.  Am  I  in 
the  dative  case  now  ?  if  no^  a  fig  for  dates, 
which  is  more  than  a  date  is  worth.  I  never 
stood  much  affected  to  these  limitary  sped- 
alitiea.  Least  of  all,  since  the  date  of  lu^ 
superannuation. 

*  What  have  I  with  time  to  do  ! 
Slarcs  of  desks,  *twas  meant  for  you.* 


An  allusion  to  Bogers,  worthy  of  both, 
occurs  in  a  letter 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

*'  Jane  8rd,  1829. 

•*  Dear  B.  B., — ^to  get  out  of  home  themes, 
have  you  seen  Southey*s  ^  Dialogues  7  *  His 
lake  descriptions,  and  the  account  of  his 
library  at  Keswick,  are  very  fine.  But  he 
needed  not  have  called  up  the  ghost  of 
More  to  hold  the  conversations  with  ;  which 
might  as  well  have  passed  between  A.  and 
B.,  or  Caius  and  Lucius.  It  is  making  too 
free  with  a  defunct  Chancellor  and  Martyr. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  nothing  fitrther  to  write 
about.  O  !  I  forget  the  prettiest  letter  I 
ever  read,  that  I  have  received  from 
^  Pleasures  of  Memory  *  Bogers,  in  adcnow- 


I  But  town,  with  all  my  native  hankering  afler 
it,  is  not  what  it  was.  The  streets,  the  shops 
are  left,  but  all  old  friends  are  gone.  And 
in  London  I  was  frightfully  convinced  of  this 
as  I  passed  houses  and  places,  empty  caskets 
now.  I  have  ceased  to  care  almost  about 
anybody.  The  bodies  I  cared  for  are  in 
graves,  or  dispersed.  My  old  dubs,  that 
lived  so  long,  and  flourished  so  steadily,  are 
crumbled  away.  When  I  took  leave  of  our 
adopted  young  friend  at  Charing  Cross,  'twas 
heavy  unfeeling  rain,  and  I  had  no  where  to 
go.  Home  have  I  none,  and  not  a  sympa- 
thising house  to  turn  to  in  the  great  city. 
Never  did  the  waters  of  heaven  pour  down 
on  a  forlomer  head.  Yet  I  tried  ten  days  at 
a  sort  of  a  friend's  house,  but  it  was  lai^e  and 
straggling,— one  of  the  individuals  of  my  old 
long  knot  of  friends,  card-players,  pleasant 
companions,  that  have  tumbled  to  pieces^ 
into  dust  and  other  things;  and  I  got  home 
on  Thursday,  convinced  that  I  was  better  to 
get  home  to  my  hole  at  Enfield,  and  hide 
like  a  sick  cat  in  my  corner.     And  to  make 
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me  more  alone,  our  illtempered  maid  is  gone, 
▼ho,  with  all  her  airs,  waa  yet  a  home-piece 
of  fomiture,  a  record  of  better  days ;  the 
yoong  thing  that  has  succeeded  her  is  good 

I  and  attentive,  but  she  is  nothing.  And  I  have 
so  one  here  to  talk  over  old  matters  with. 
Soolding  and  quarrelling  have  something  of 

j  fiamKarity,  and  a  community    of  interest; 

I  they  imply  acquaintance  ;  they  are  of  re* 

'.  sentment,  which  la  of  the  family  of  dear- 


^  I  can  neither  scold  nor  quarrel  at  this 
imngnificant  implement  of  household  services ; 
she  is  leas  than  a  cat,  and  just  better  than  a 
deal  dresser.  What  I  can  do,  and  do  over-do, 
is  to  walk ;  but  deadly  long  are  the  days,  these 
sommer  all-day  days,  with  but  a  half  hour's 
cuidle^ight,  and  no  fire-light.  I  do  not 
vrite,  tell  your  kind  inquisitive  Eliza,  and 
era  hardly  read.  In  the  ensuing  Blackwood 
will  be  an  old  rejected  farce  of  mine^  which 
nay  be  new  to  you,  if  you  see  that  same 
medley,  lis  cold  work  authorship,  without 
tomething  to  puff  one  into  fashion.  Could 
you  not  write  eometbing  on  Quakerism,  for 
Quakers  to  read,  but  nominally  addressed  to 
Kon-Quakersy  explaining  your  dogmas — 
waiting  on  the  Spirit — ^by  the  analogy  of 
human  calmness  and  patient  waiting  on  the 
judgment  ?  I  scarcely  know  what  I  mean, 
but  to  make  Non-Quakers  reconciled  to  your 
doctrines,  by  showing  something  like  them 
m  mere  human  operations;  but  I  hardly 
Tmderstand  myself^  so  let  it  pass  for  nothing. 
I  |Hty  you  for  over-work,  but,  I  assure  you, 
no  work  is  worse.  The  mind  preys  on  itself, 
the  most  unwholesome  food.  I  bragged 
formeriy  that  I  could  not  have  too  much 
time.  I  have  a  surfeit.  With  few  years  to 
eome^  the  days  are  wearisome.  But  weari- 
nen  is  not  eternal.  Something  will  shine  out 
to  take  the  load  off  that  flags  me,  which  is 
at  present  intolerable.  I  have  killed  an  hour 
or  two  in  this  poor  scrawl.  I  am  a  sanguinary 
murderer  of  time,  and  would  kill  him  inch- 
aieal  just  now.  But  the  snake  is  vital. 
Well :  I  shall  write  merrier  anon.  'Tis  the 
present  copy  of  my  countenance  I  send,  and 
to  complain  is  a  little  to  alleviate.  May  you 
enjoy  yourself  as  far  as  the  wicked  world 
1^  let  you,  and  think  that  you  are  not 
qaite  ahme,  as  I  am !  Health  to  Lucia,  and 
to  Anna,  and  kind  remembrances. 

•Your  forlorn  C.  L." 


The  cares  of  housekeeping  pressed  too 
heavily  on  Miss  Lamb,  and  her  brother 
resolved  to  resign  the  dignity  of  a  house- 
keeper for  the  independence  of  a  lodger.  A 
couple  of  old  dwellers  in  Enfield,  hard  by  his 
cottage,  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
them.  Lamb  refers  to  the  change  in  the 
following  letter,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  Wilson's  "Life  of  De  Foe,"  in  which  a 
I  criticism  from  his  pen  was  inserted,  embody- 
I  ing  the  sentiments  which  he  had  expressed 
some  years  before. 


TO  MB.  WALTER  WILSON. 

**  Enfield,  15th  Korember,  1829. 
"  My  dear  Wilson, — ^I  have  not  opened  a 
packet  of  unknown  contents  for  many  years, 
that  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  when  I 
disclosed  your  three  volumes.  I  have  given 
them  a  careful  perusal,  and  they  have  taken 
their  degree  of  classical  books  upon  my 
shelves.  De  Foe  was  always  my  darling,  but 
what  darkness  was  I  in  as  to  fiu*  the  larger 
part  of  his  writings  I  I  have  now  an  epi- 
tome of  them  alL  I  think  the  way  in  which 
you  have  done  the  *  Life '  the  most  judicious 
you  could  have  pitched  upon.  You  have 
made  him  tell  his  own  story,  and  your  com- 
ments are  in  keeping  with  the  tale.  Why,  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  work  as  *  the  Beview.* 
Strange  that  in  my  stall-hunting  days  I 
never  so  much  as  lit  upon  an  odd  volume  of 
it.  This  circumstance  looks  as  if  they  were 
never  of  any  great  circulation.  But  I  may 
have  met  with  *em,  and  not  knowing  the 
prize,  overpast  *em.  I  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  the  whole  history  of  Dissenters  in  those 
reigns,  and  picked  my  way  through  that 
strange  book  the  ^  Consolidator  *  at  random. 
How  affecting  are  some  of  his  personal 
appeals  :  what  a  machine  of  projects  he  set 
on  foot^  and  following  writers  have  picked 
his  pocket  of  the  patents  1  I  do  not  under- 
stand whereabouts  in  Boxana  he  himself  left 
off  I  always  thought  the  complete-tourist- 
Bort  of  description  of  the  town  she  passes 
through  on  her  last  embarkation  miserably 
unseasonable,  and  out  of  place.  I  knew  not 
they  were  spurious.  Enlighten  me  as  to 
where  the  apocryphal  matter  commencea  I, 
by  accident,  can  correct  one  A.  D.,  *  Family 
Instructor,'  voL  ii.  1718;  you  say  liis  first 
volume  had  then  reached  the  fourth  edition ; 
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now  I  have  a  fifth,  printed  for  Eman 
Matthews,  1717.  So  have  I  plucked  one 
rotten  date,  or  rather  picked  it  up  where  it 
had  inadvertently  fallen,  from  your  flourish- 
ing dat«  tree,  the  Palm  of  Engaddi.  I  may 
take  it  for  my  pains.  I  think  yours  a  book 
which  every  public  library  must  have,  and 
every  English  scholar  should  have,  I  am 
sure  it  has  enriched  my  meagre  stock  of  the 
author^s  works.  I  seem  to  be  twice  as 
opulent.  Mary  is  by  my  side  just  finishing 
the  sexjond  volume.  It  must  have  interest  to 
divert  her  away  so  long  from  her  modem 
novels.  Colbum  will  be  quite  jealous.  I 
was  a  little  disappointed  at  my  *  Ode  to  the 
Treadmill '  not  finding  a  place,  but  it  came 
out  of  time.  The  two  papers  of  mine  will 
puzzle  the  reader,  being  so  akin.  Odd,  that 
never  keeping  a  scrap  of  my  own  letters, 
with  some  fifteen  years*  interval  I  should 
nearly  have  said  the  same  things.  But  1 
shall  always  feel  happy  in  having  my  name 
go  down  any  how  with  De  Foe's,  and  that  of 
his.  historiographer.  T  promise  myself,  if 
not  immortality,  yet  diutemity  of  being  read 
in  consequence.  We  have  both  had  much 
illness  this  year ;  and  feeling  infirmities  and 
fretfhlness  grow  upon  us,  we  have  cast  off  the 
cares  of  housekeeping^,  sold  off  our  goods, 
and  commenced  boarding  and  lodging  with 
a  very  comfortable  old  couple  next  door  to 
where  you  found  us.  We  use  a  sort  of  com- 
mon table.  Nevertheless,  we  have  reserved 
a  private  one  for  an  old  friend  ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  you  revisit  Babylon,  we 
shall  pray  you  to  make  it  yours  for  a  season. 
Our  very  kindest  remembrances  to  you 
both. 

"  From  your  old  friend  9SiAf^low-j(mmalitt, 
now  in  two  instances, 

"  C.  Lamb." 

"Hazlitt  is  going  to  make  your  book  a 
basis  for  a  review  of  De  Foe's  Novels  in  *  the 
Edinbro.'  I  wish  I  had  health  and  spirits  to 
do  it.  Hone  I  have  not  seen,  but  I  doubt 
not  he  will  be  much  pleased  with  your  per- 
formance. I  very  much  hope  you  will  give 
us  an  account  of  Dunton,  &c.  But  what  I 
should  more  like  to  see  would  be  a  life  and 
times  of  Bunyan.  Wishing  health  to  you, 
and  long  life  to  your  healthy  book,  again  I 
BubBcribe  me, 

"  Yours  in  verity,  C.  L." 


About  the  same  time,  the  following  letter 
was  written,  alluding  to  the  same  change. 

TO  MK.  QILlCAir. 
*<  Chase-side,  Enfield,  seth  Oet  1SS9. 
"  Dear  Oilman, — ^Allsop  brought  me  your 
kind  message  yesterday.  How  can  I  account 
for  having  not  visited  Highgate  this  long 
time  9  Change  of  place  seemed  to  have 
changed  me.  How  grieved  I  was  to  hear  in 
what  indifferent  health  Coleridge  has  been, 
and  I  not  to  know  of  it !  A  little  school 
divinity,  well  applied,  may  be  healing.  I 
send  him  honest  Tom  of  Aquin ;  that  was 
always  an  obscure  great  idea  to  me :  I  never 
thought  or  dreamed  to  see  him  in  the  fleeh, 
but  t*other  day  I  rescued  him  frt>m  a  stall  in 
Barbican,  and  brought  him  off  in  triumph. 
Ho  comes  to  greet  Coleridge's  acceptance, 
for  his  shoe-latchets  I  am  unworthy  to 
unloose.  Yet  there  are  pretty  pro's  and 
con's,  and  such  unsatisfactory  learning  in  him. 
Commend  me  to  the  question  of  etiquette — 
'  tUrum  cmnunciatio  dehuerit fieri  per  angdum ' 
— QtUBst,  30,  Articvlus  2.  I  protest^  till  now 
I  had  thought  Gabriel  a  fellow  of  some  maik 
and  livelihood,  not  a  simple  esquire,  as  I  find 
him.  Well,  do  not  break  your  lay  brains, 
nor  I  neither,  with  these  curious  nothings. 
They  are  nuts  to  our  dear  friend,  whom 
hoping  to  see  at  your  first  friendly  hint  that 
it  will  be  convenient,  I  end  with  begging  our 
very  kindest  loves  to  Mrs.  Oilman.  We 
have  had  a  sorry  house  of  it  here.  Our 
spirits  |)ave  been  reduced  till  we  were  at 
hope's  end  what  to  do.  Obliged  to  quit  this 
house,  and  afraid  to  engage  another,  till  in 
extremity,  I  took  the  desperate  resolve  of 
kicking  house  and  all  down,  like  Bunysn's 
pack  ;  and  here  we  are  in  a  new  life  at  board 
and  lodging,  with  an  honest  couple  our 
neighbours.  We  have  ridded  ourselves  of 
the  cares  of  dirty  acres ;  and  the  change, 
though  of  less  than  a  week,  has  had  the  most 
beneficial  effects  on  Mary  already.  She 
looks  two  years  and  a  half  younger  for  it 
But  we  have  had  sore  trials. 

"  God  send  us  one  happy  meeting ! — Yours 
faithfully,  C: 


I  The  first  result  of  the  experiment  was 
happy,  as  it  brought  improved  health  to 
Miss  Lamb ;  to  which  Lamb  refers  in  the 
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following  letter  to  his  Sufiblk  friend,  who 
had  annonnoed  to  him  hia  appointment  as 
assignee  under  a  bankruptcy. 


TO  BIEItWART)  BARTOK. 

«  December  8th,  1829. 
"My  dear  R  R, — ^You  are  very  good  to 
have  been  uneasy  about  us,  and  I  have  the 
aatisfiMtion  to  tell  you,  that  we  are  both  in 
better  health  and  spirits  than  we  have  been 
for  a  year  or  two  past ;  I  may  say,  than  we 
have  been  since  we  have  been  at  Enfield. 
The  oause  may  not  appear  quite  adequate, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  a  course  of  ill-health 
and  spirits  brought  us  to  the  determination 
of  giving  up  our  house  here,  and  we  are 
VMtr^'T^  and  lodging  with  a  worthy  old 
eovple,  long  inhabitants  of  Enfield,  where 
e?eKything  is  done  for  us  without  our  trouble, 
tother  than  a  reasonable  weekly  payment. 
We  should  have  done  so  before,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  flesh  and  blood  to  give  up  an  ancient 
estaUiiahment)  to  discard  old  Penates,  and 
fimn  honse-keepera  to  turn  house-sharei's. 
(N3.  We  are  not  in  the  workhouse.)  Dio- 
dstiaa,  in  his  garden,  found  more  repose 
tian  on  the  imperial  seat  of  Bome ;  and  the 
nob  of  Cfharles  the  Fifth  ached  seldomer 
under  a  monk's  cowl  than  under  the  diadem. 
With  such  shadows  of  assimilation  we  coun- 
tenanoe  our  degradation.  With  such  a  load 
of  dignified  cares  just  removed  from  our 
dumlders,  we  can  the  more  understand  and 
pity  the  accession  to  yours,  by  the  advance- 
aent  to  an  assigneeship.  I  will  tell  you 
honestly,  R  B.,  that  it  has  been  long  my 
deliberate  judgment  that  all  bankrupts,  of 
what  denomination,  civil  or  religious,  soever, 
Qog^t  to  be  hanged.  The  pity  of  mankind 
lias  for  ages  run  in  a  wrong  channel,  and  has 
been  diverted  from  poor  creditors— (how 
many  have  I  known  sufferers !  Hazlitt  has 
just  been  defrauded  of  100^.  by  his 
bookseller-friend*s  breaking) — to  scoundrel 
debtors.  I  know  all  the  topics, — ^that  dis- 
tress may  come  upon  an  honest  man  without 
bis  faidt ;  that  the  &ilur6  of  one  that  he 
trosied  was  his  calamity,  &c.  Then  let  bath 
be  hanged.  O  how  careful  this  would  make 
traders !  These  are  my  deliberate  thoughts, 
after  many  years*  experience  in  matters  of 
trad^  Wliat  a  world  of  trouble  it  would 
■tva  yottp  if  Friend  •♦•♦♦  had  been  imme- 


diately hanged,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
which  (being  a  Quaker  I  presume)  he  could 
not  reasonably  insist  upon.  Why,  after 
slaving  twelve  months  in  your  assign- 
business,  you  will  be  enabled  to  declare  7d. 
in  the  pound  in  all  human  probability.  B.  B., 
he  should  be  hanged.  Trade  will  never  re- 
flourish  in  this  land  till  such  a  law  is 
established.  I  write  big,  not  to  save  ink  but 
eyes,  mine  having  been  troubled  with  reading 
through  three  folios  of  old  Fuller  in  almost 
as  few  days,  and  I  went  to  bed  last  night  in 
agony,  and  am  writing  with  a  vial  of  eye- 
water befi>re  me,  alternately  dipping  in  vial 
and  inkstand.  This  may  inflame  my  zeal 
against  bankrupts,  but  it  was  my  speculation 
when  I  could  see  better.  Half  the  world's 
misery  (Eden  else)  is  owing  to  want  of 
money,  and  all  that  want  is  owing  to  bank- 
rupts. I  declare  I  would,  if  the  state  wanted 
practitioners,  turn  hangman  myself,  and 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  hanging  the 
first  after  my  salutary  law  should  be  estab- 
lished. I  have  seen  no  annuals,  and  wish  to 
see  none.  I  like  your  fun  upon  them,  and 
was  quite  pleased  with  Bowles's  sonnet. 
Hood  is,  or  was,  at  Brighton;  but  a  note 
(prose  or  rhyme)  to  him,  Eobert-street, 
Adelphi,  I  am  sure,  would  extract  a  copy  of 
his,  which  also  I  have  not  seen.  Wishing 
you  and  yours  all  health,  I  conclude  while 
these  frail  glasses  are  to  me— eyes. 

"C.L.'' 


The  following  letter,  written  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1830,  describes  his  landlord  and  land- 
lady, and  expresses,  with  a  fine  solemnity, 
the  feelings  which  still  held  him  at  Enfield 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

"Jan.  22n(l,  1830. 

"  And  is  it  a  year  since  we  parted  from 
you  at  the  steps  of  Edmonton  sti^e  ?  There 
are  not  now  the  years  that  there  used  to  be. 
The  tale  of  the  dwindled  age  of  men,  reported 
of  successional  mankind,  is  true  of  the  same 
man  only.  We  do  not  live  a  year  in  a  year 
now.  'Tis  a  punctum  itans.  The  seasons 
pass  us  with  indifference.  Spring  cheers  not, 
nor  winter  heightens  our  gloom ;  autumn 
hath  foregone  its  moralities, — ^they  are  *  hey-  ' 
pass  repass,*  as  in  a  show-box.  Yet,  as  fkr  i 
as  last  year,  occurs  back, — for  they  scarce    . 
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show  a  reflex  now,  they  make  no  memory  as 
heretofore, — 'twas  sufficiently  gloomy.  Let 
the  sullen  nothing  pass.  Suffice  it,  that  after 
sad  spirits,  prolonged  through  many  of  its 
months,  as  it  called  them,  we  have  cast  our 
skins  ;  have  taken  a  farewell  of  the  pompous, 
troublesome  trifle,  called  housekeeping,  and 
are  settled  down  into  poor  boarders  and 
lodgers  at  next  door  with  an  old  coitiple,  the 
Baucis  and  Baucida  of  dull  Enfield.  Here 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  victuals  but 
to  eat  them ;  with  the  garden  but  to  see  it 
grow ;  with  the  tax-gatherer  but  to  hear  him 
knock ;  with  the  maid  but  to  hear  her 
scolded.  Scot  and  lot,  butcher,  baker,  are 
things  unknown  to  us,  save  as  spectators  of 
the  pageant.  We  are  fed  we  know  not  how ; 
quietists, — confiding  ravens.  "We  have  the 
otium  pro  dignitcUe,  a  respectable  insignifi- 
cance. Yet  in  the  self-condemned  oblivious- 
ness, in  the  stagnation,  some  molesting 
yeammgs  of  life,  not  quite  killed,  rise, 
prompting  me  that  there  was  a  London,  and 
that  I  was  of  that  old  Jerusalem.  In  dreams 
I  am  in  Fleet  Market,  but  I  wake  and  cry  to 
sleep  again.  I  die  hard,  a  stubborn  Eloisa 
in  this  detestable  Fturaclete.  What  have  I 
gained  by  health?  Litolerable  dullness. 
What  by  early  hours  and  moderate  meals  7 
A  total  blank.  O I  never  let  the  lying  poets 
be  believed,  who  *tice  men  firom  the  cheerfiil 
haunts  of  streets,  or  think  they  mean  it  not 
of  a  country  village.  Li  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra I  could  gird  myself  up  to  solitude,  or 
muse  to  the  snorings  of  the  Seven  Sleepers ; 
but  to  have  a  little  teazing  image  of  a  town 
about  one ;  country  folks  that  do  not  look 
like  country  folks ;  shops  two  yards  square, 
half  a  dozen  apples  and  two  penn'orth 
of  overlooked  ginger-bread  for  the  lofty 
fruiterers  of  Oxford-street;  and,  for  the 
immortal  book  and  print  stalls,  a  circulating 
library  that  stands  still,  where  the  show- 
j  picture  is  a  last  year's  Valentine,  and  whither 
I  the  fame  of  the  last  ten  Scotch  novels  has 
I  not  yet  travelled, — (marry,  they  just  begin  to 
be  conscious  of  the  Redgauntlet :) — to  have 
a  new  plastered  flat  church,  and  to  be  wishing 
that  it  was  but  a  cathedral!  The  very 
blackguards  here  are  degenerate ;  the  top- 
ping gentry  stock  brokers ;  the  passengers 
too  many  to  insure  your  quiet,  or  let  you  go 
about  whistling  or  gaping,  too  few  to  be  the 
fine    indifferent    pageants    of    Fleet-street. 


Confining,  room-keeping,  thickest  winter,  is 
yet  more  bearable  here  than  the  gaxtdy 
months.  Among  one's  books  at  one's  fire 
by  candle,  one  is  soothed  into  an  oblivion 
that  one  is  not  in  the  country ;  but  with  the 
light  the  green  fields  retom^  till  I  gaze,  and 
in  a  calenture  can  plunge  myself  into  St. 
Giles's.  O  !  let  no  native  Londoner  imagine 
that  health,  and  rest,  and  innocent  occapa- 
lion,  interchange  of  converse  sweety  and 
recreative  study,  can  make  the  countiy  any- 
thing better  than  altogether  odioui  and 
detestable.  A  garden  was  the  primitive 
prison,  till  man,  with  Promethean  felidty 
and  boldness,  luckily  sinned  himself  oat  of  it. 
Thence  followed  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Venice, 
London,  haberdashers,  goldsmiths,  taverns^ 
playhouses,  satires,  epigrams,  puns, — theee 
all  came  in  on  the  town  part,  and  the  thither 
side  of  innocence.  Man  found  out  inven- 
tions. From  my  den  I  return  you  condolence 
for  your  decaying  sight;  not  for  anything 
there  is  to  see  in  the  country,  but  fi>r  the 
miss  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  LoiidoK 
newspaper.  The  poets  are  as  well  to  listen 
to ;  anything  high  may,  nay  mnst,  be  read 
out;  yon  read  it  to  yourself  with  an 
imaginary  auditor ;  but  the  light  paragraphs 
must  be  glid  over  by  the  proper  eye; 
mouthing  mumbles  their  goesamery  sab- 
stance.  'Tis  these  trifles  I  should  moom  in 
&ding  sight  A  newspaper  is  the  single 
gleam  of  comfort  I  receive  here ;  it  comes 
from  rich  Cathay  with  tidings  of  mankind. 
Yet  I  could  not  attend  to  it,  read  oat  by  the 
most  beloved  voice.  But  your  eyes  do  not 
get  worse,  I  gather.  O  for  the  coUyriom  of 
Tobias  inclosed  in  a  whiting's  liver,  to  send 
you  with  no  apocryphal  good  wishes  1  Die 
last  long  time  I  heard  from  you,  yoa  had 
knocked  your  head  against  something.  Bo 
not  do  so ;  for  your  head  (I  do  not  flatter)  is 
not  a  knob,  or  the  top  of  a  brass  nail,  or  the 
end  of  a  nine-pin, — ^unless  a  Vulcanian  ham- 
mer could  fairly  batter  a  *  Becluse  *  out  of  it ; 
then  would  I  bid  the  smirched  god  knock 
and  knock  lustily,  the  two-handed  skinker. 
Mary  must  squeeze  out  a  Imeproprid  mctmt, 
but  indeed  her  fingers  have  been  incorrigibly 
nervous  to  letter  writing  for  a  long  intervaL 
'Twill  please  you  all  to  hear,  that  though  I 
fret  like  a  lion  in  a  net,  her  present  health 
and  spirits  are  better  than  they  have  been 
for  some  time  past ;  she -is  absolutely  three 
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years  and  a  half  yonnger,  as  I  tell  her,  eince 
we  have  adopted  this  boarding  plan. 
^  Oar  proTiders  are  an  honest  pair,  Dame 

W and  her  husband ;  he,  when  the  light 

of  prosperity  shined  on  them,  a  moderately 
thriYing  haberdasher  within  Bow  bells,  re- 
tired since  with  s(«nething  under  a  com- 
petence ;  writes  himself  parcel  gentleman ; 
hath  borne  parish  offices ;  sings  fine  old  sea 
songs  at  threescore  and  ten ;  sighs  only  now 
and  then  when  he  thinks  that  he  has  a 
son  on  his  hands  about  fifteen,  whom  he 
finds  a  difficulty  in  getting  out  into  the 
worid,  and  then  diecks  a  sigh  with  muttering, 
as  I  once  heard  him  prettily,  not  meaning  to 
be  heard,  'I  have  married  my  daughter, 
however;*  takes  the  weather  as  it  comes; 
ontsides  it  to  town  in  severest  season ;  and 
o'  winter  nights  teUs  old  stories  not  tending 
to  literature,  (how  comfortable  to  author-rid 
IblkB!)  and  has  one  anecdote,  upon  which 
sad  about  forty  pounds  a  year  he  seems  to 
hare  retired  in  green  old  age.  It  was  how 
he  was  a  rider  in  his  youth,  travelling  for 
shops,  and  once  (not  to  balk  his  employer's 
bargain)  on  a  sweltering  day  in  August,  rode 
fbaming  into  Dunstable  upon  a  mad  horse, 
to  the  dismay  and  expostulatory  wonder- 
ment of  inn-keepers,  ostlers,  &c.,  who  de- 
dared  they  would  not  have  bestrid  the  beast 
to  win  the  Derby.  Understand,  the  creature 
galled  to  death  and  desperation  by  gad-flies, 
cormorant-winged,  worse  than  beset  Inachus' 
dandier.  This  he  tells,  this  he  brindles 
sad  burnishes  on  a  winter's  eve ;  'tis  his  star 
of  set  glory,  his  rejuvenescence,  to  descant 
upon.  Far  from  me  be  it  (dii  avertcmt)  to  look 
agift  story  in  the  mouth,  or  cruelly  to  surmise 
(tt  those  who  doubt  the  plunge  of  Curtius) 
tint  the  inseparate  conjuncture  of  man  and 
beast^  the  centaur-phenomenon  that  stag- 
gered all  Dunstable,  might  have  been  the 
cdeefc  of  unromantic  necessity;  that  the 
hone-part  carried  the  reasoning,  willy  nilly ; 
that  needs  must  when  such  a  devil  drove  ; 
that  certain  spiral  configurations  in  the 
frame  of  T W unfriendly  to  alight- 
ing made  the  alliance  more  forcible  than 
vcdontary.  Let  him  enjoy  his  fame  for  me, 
nor  let  me  hint  a  whisper  that  shall  dis- 
mount Bellerof^on.  But  in  case  he  was  an 
inivihmtaTy  martyr,  yet  if  in  the  fiery  con- 
ffiet  he  buckled  the  soul  of  a  constant  haber- 
to  him,  and  adopted  his  flames,  let 


accident  and  him  share  the   glory.     You 

would  aUUkeT W .    ♦[        ]    How 

weak  is  painting  to  describe  a  man !  Say 
that  he  stands  four  feet  and  a  nail  high  by 
his  own  yard  measure,  which,  like  the 
sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  shall  never  sprout 
again,  still  you  have  no  adequate  idea ;  nor 
when  I.  tell  you  that  his  dear  hump,  which  I 
have  favoured  in  the  picture,  seems  to  me  of 
the  bufialo— indicative  and  repository  of  mild 
qualities,  a  budget  of  kindnesses — still  you 
have  not  the  man.  Knew  you  old  Norris  of 
the  Temple?  sixty  years  ours  and  our 
fikthera'  friend  ?  He  was  not  more  natural 
to  us  than  this  old  W.,  the  acquaintance  of 
scarce  more  weeks.  Under  his  roof  now 
ought  I  to  take  my  rest,  but  that  back- 
looking  ambition  tells  me  I  might  yet  be  a 
Londoner !  Well,  if  we  ever  do  move,  we 
have  incumbrances  the  less  to  impede  us ; 
all  our  furniture  has  faded  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer,  going  for  nothing,  like 
the  tarnished  frippery  of  the  prodigal,  and 
we  have  only  a  spoon  or  two  left  to  bless  us. 
Clothed  we  came  into  Enfield,  and  naked  we 
must  go  out  of  it.  I  would  live  in  London 
shirtless,  bookless.  Henry  Crabb  is  at 
Bome;  advices  to  that  effect  have  reached 
Bury.  But  by  solemn  legacy  he  bequeathed 
at  parting  (whether  he  should  live  or  die)  a 
turkey  of  Suffolk  to  be  sent  every  succeeding 
Christmas  to  us  and  divers  other  friends. 
What  a  genuine  old  bachelor's  action  1  I 
fear  he  will  find  the  air  of  Italy  too  classic. 
His  station  is  in  the  Harz  forest ;  his  soul  is 
be-G(5ethed.  Miss  Kelly  we  never  see  ;  Tal- 
fourd  not  this  half  year :  the  latter  flourishes, 
but  the  exact  number  of  his  children,  God 
forgive  me,  I  have  utterly  forgotten;  we 
single  people  are  often  out  in  our  count 
there.  Shall  I  say  two?  We  see  scarce 
anybody.  Can  I  cram  loves  enough  to  you 
all  in  this  little  O  ?    Excuse  particularising. 

"C.L." 


A  letter  which,  addressed  to  Mr.  Gibnan, 
was  intended  both  for  him  and  his  great 
guest  Coleridge,  gives  another  version  of  the 
same  character.  "  One  anecdote  "  of  T— 
W is  repeated  in  it,  with  the  substitution 

•  Here  ma  a  rude  sketch  of  a  gentleman  answvring 
to  the  deacription. 


^  ^ 
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of  Devizes  for  Dunstable.  Whicli  is  the 
veritable  place  must  remain  a  curious  question 
for  future  descant,  as  the  hero  is  dead,  and 
his  anecdote  survives  alone  in  these  pages. 
It  seems  that  Miss  Lamb  had  accompanied 
his  landlord  on  a  little  excursion. 


"Dear  G, 


TO  MR.  QILKAK. 

—  The   excursionists 


reached 


home,  and  the  good  town  of  Enfield,  a  little 
after  four,  without  slip  or  dislocation.  Little 
has  transpired  concerning  the  events  of  the 
back-journey,  save  that  on  passing  the  house 
of  *@quire  Hellish,  situate  a  stone  bow's  cast 

from  the  hamlet.  Father  "W y  with    a 

good-natured  wonderment,  exclaimed, '  I  can- 
not think  what  is  gone  of  Mr.  Mellish's 
rooks.  I  &ncy  they  have  taken  flight  some- 
where, but  I  have  missed  them  two  or  three 
years  past.*  All  this  while,  according  to  his 
fellow-traveUer's  report,  the  rookery  was 
darkening  the  air  above  with  undiminished 
population,  and  deafening  all  ears  but  his 
with  their  cawings.  But  nature  has  been 
gently  withdrawing  such  phenomena  from 

the  notice  of  T W 's  senses,  from 

the  time  he  began  to  miss  the  rooks.    T. 

"W has  passed  a  retired  life    in   this 

hamlet,  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  living  upon 
the  minimum  which  is  consistent  with  gen- 
tility, yet  a  star  among  the  minor  gentry, 
receiving  the  bows  of  the  tradespeople,  and 
courtesies  of  the  alms'  women,  daily.  Children 
venerate  him  not  less  for  his  external  show  of 
gentry,  than  they  wonder  at  him  for  a  gentle 
rising  endorsation  of  the  person,  not  amount- 
ing to  a  hump,  or  if  a  hump,  innocuous  as 
the  hump  of  the  buffalo,  and  coronative  of  as 
mild  qualities.  'Tis  a  throne  on  which 
patience  seems  to  sit — ^the  proud  perch  of  a 
self-respecting  humility,  stooping  with  con- 
descension. Thereupon  the  cares  of  life 
have  sate,  and  rid  him  easily.  For  he  has 
thrid  the  angustioe  domUs  wjth  dexterity, 
life  opened  upon  him  with  comparative 
brilliancy.  He  set  out  as  a  rider  or  traveller 
for  a  wholesale  house,  in  which  capacity  he 
tells  of  many  hair-breadth  escapes  that  befell 
him  ;  one  especiaUy ,  how  he  rode  a  mad  horse 
into  the  town  of  Devizes;  how  horse  and 
rider  arrived  in  a  foam,  to  the  utter  conster- 
nation of  the  expostulating  hostlers,  inn-' 
Jceepera,  &c.  It  seems  it  was  sultry  weather, 
piping  hot ;  the  steed  tormented  into  frenzy 


with  gad-flies,  long  past  being  roadworthy ; 
but  safety  and  the  interest  of  the  house  he 
rode  for  were  incompatible  things  ;  a  &11  in 
serge  cloth  was  expected,  and  a  mad  entranoe 
they  made  of  it.  Whether  the  exploit  was 
purely  voluntary,  or  partially  ;  or  whether  a 
certain  personal  defiguration  in  the  man  part 
of  this  extraordinary  centaur  (non-aasisUve 
to  partition  of  natures)  might  not  enforce  the 
conjunction,  I  stand  not  to  inquire.  I  look 
not  with  'skew  eyes  into  the  deeds  of  heroes. 
The  hosier  that  was  burnt  with  his  shop  in 
Field-lane,  on  Tuesday  night,  shall  have  past 
to  heaven  for  me  like  a  Marian  Martyr, 
provided  always,  that  he  consecrated  tiie 
fortuitous  incremation  with  a  short  ejacula- 
tion in  the  exit,  as  much  as  if  he  had  taken 
his  state  d^rees  of  martyrdom  infarmd  in 
the  market  vicinage.  There  is  adoptive  as 
well  as  acquisitive  sacrifice.  Be  the  animus 
what  it  might,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that 
this  composition  was  seen  flying  all  abroad, 
and  mine  host  of  Daintry  may  yet  remember 
its  passing  through  his  town,  if  his  scores  are 
not  more  faithful  than  his  memory.    After 

this  exploit  (enough  for  one  man),  T 

W seems  to  have  subsided  into  a  less 

hazardous  occupation;  and  in  the  twenty* 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  we  find  him  a  hab^- 
dasher  in  Bow-lane :  yet  still  retentive  of  his 
early  riding  (though  leaving  it  to  rawer 
stomachs),  and  Christmasly  at  night  sithenoe 
to  this  last,  and  shall  to  lus  latest  Christmas, 
hath  he,  doth  he,  and  shall  he,  tell  after 
supper  the  story  of  the  insane  steed  and  the 
desperate  rider.  Save  for  Bedlam  or  Luke's 
no  eye  could  have  guessed  that  melting  day 
what  house  he  rid  for.  But  he  reposes  on 
his  bridles,  and  after  the  ups  and  downs 
(metaphoric  only)  of  a  life  behind  the 
counter — ^hard  riding  sometimes,  I  fear,  for 
poor  T.  W. — ^with  the  scrapings  together  of 
the  shop,  and  (me  anecdote,  he  hath  finally 
settled  at  Enfield ;  by  hard  economising, 
gardening,  building  for  himself,  hath  reared 
a  mansion  :  married  a  daughter ;  qualified  a 
son  for  a  counting-house  ;  gotten  the  req>ect 
of  high  and  low ;  served  for  self  or  substitute 
the  greater  parish  offices ;  hath  a  special 
voice  at  vestries ;  and,  domiciliating  us,  hath 
reflected  a  portion  of  his  honse-keepiDg 
respectability  upon  your  humble  servanta 
We  are  greater,  being  his  lodgers,  than  when 
we  were  substantial  renters.     His  nam^  is  a 
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passport  to  take  off  the  sneers  of  the  native 
Qifielders  against  obnoxious  foreigners.  We 
are  endenizened.  Thus  much  of  T.  W— 
\uLTe  I  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you,  that  you 
may  see  the  exemplary  reliance  upon  Provi- 
dence with  which  I  entrusted  so  dear  a 
charge  as  my  own  sister  to  the  guidance  of 
the  man  that  rode  the  mad  horse  into 
Deraea.  To  come  from  his  heroic  character, 
all  the  amiable  qualities  of  domestic  life 
concentre  in  this  tamed  Bellerophon.  He  is 
excellent  over  a  glass  of  grog;  just  as 
pleasant  without  it ;  laughs  when  he  hears  a 
joke^  and  when  (which  is  much  ofbener)  he 
hears  it  not ;  sings  glorious  old  sea  songs  on 
festival  nights;  and  but  upon  a  slight 
acquaintance  of  two  years,  Coleridge,  is  as 
dear  a  deaf  old  man  to  us,  as  old  Norris,  rest 
his  soul!  was  after  fifty.  To  him  and  his 
scanty  literature  (what  there  is  of  it,  sound) 
have  we  flown  from  the  metropolis  and  its 
cursed  annuahsts,  reviewers,  authors,  and  the 
whole  muddy  ink  press  of  that  stagnant 
pool 

''Now,  Gilman  again,  you  do  not  know  the 
treasure  of  the  Fullers.  I  calculate  on 
having  massy  reading  tiU  Christmas.  All  I 
want  here,  is  books  of  the  true  sort,  not 
those  things  in  boards  that  modems  mistake 
fi>r  books,  what  they  dub  for  at  book  clubs. 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  cheat  you  with  a  blank 
aide^  but  my  eye  smarts,  for  which  I  am 
taking  medicine,  and  abstain,  this  day  at  least, 
from  any  aliments  but  milk-porridge,  the 
innocent  taste  of  which  I  am  anxious  to 
renew  after  a  half-century's  disacquaintance. 
If  a  blot  fall  here  like  a  tear,  it  is  not  pathos, 
hat  an  angry  eye. 

"Farewell,  while  my  speciUa  are  sound. 
"  Yours  and  yours,  C.  Lamb." 


The  next  letter  to  Coleridge's  excellent 
host,  is  a  reply  to  a  request  from  an  impor- 
tonate  friend  of  his  correspondent,  that  he 
Would  write  something  on  behalf  of  the 
%>italfields'  weavers.  Alien  as  such  a  task 
would  have  been  to  Ms  habits  of  thought  or 
composition,  if  Lamb  had  been  acquainted 
with  that  singular  race,  living  in  their  high, 
nanrow,  over-peopled  houses,  in  the  thickest 
pari  of  London,  yet  almost  apart  from  the 
great  throng  of  its  dwellers ;  indulging  their 
straitened  sympathies  in  the  fostering  of  the 


more  tender  animals,  as  rabbits  and  pigeons 
nurtured  in  their  garrets  or  celhtre  ;  or  cul- 
tivating some  stimted  plants  with  an  intuitive 
love  of  nature,  unfed  by  any  knowledge  of 
verdure  beyond  Hoxton ;  their  painful  in- 
dustry, their  uneducated  morals,  tiieir  eager 
snatches  of  pleasure  from  the  only  quickening 
of  their  intellect,  by  liquors  whidi  make  glad 
the  heart  of  man  ;  he  would  scarcely  have 
refused  the  offered  retainer  for  them. 

TO  KB.  GILMAN. 

*<  March  8th,  1830. 

"  My  dear  G.,— Your  friend  B (for  I 

knew  him  inmiediately  by  the  smooth 
satinity  of  his  style)  must  excuse  me  for 
advocating  the  cause  of  his  friends  in  Spital- 
fields.  The  fact  is,  I  am  retained  by  the 
Norwich  people,  and  have  already  appeared 
in  their  paper  imder  the  signatures  of  *  Lucius 
Sei^us,'  *Biuff,'  'Broad-Cloth,'  *No-Trade-to- 
the-Woollen-Trade,'  *  Anti-plush,'  Ac.,  in 
defence  of  druggets  and  long  camblets.  And 
without  this  pre-engagement,  I  feel  I  should 
naturally    have     chosen    a   side    opposite 

to f  for  in  the  silken  seemingness  of 

his  nature  there  is  that  which  offends  me. 
My  fiesh  tingles  at  such  caterpillars.  He 
shall  not  crawl  me  over.  Let  him  and  his 
workmen  siag  the  old  burthen, 

*  Heigh  ho,  yc  weavers  1' 

for  any  aid  I  shall  offer  them  in  this 
emergency.  I  was  over  Saint  Luke's  the 
other  day  with  my  friend  Tuthill,  and 
mightily  pleased  with  one  of  his  contrivances 
for  the  comfort  and  amelioration  of  the 
students.  They  have  double  cells,  in  which 
a  pair  may  lie  feet  to  feet  horizontally,  and 
chat  the  time  away  as  rationally  as  they  can. 
It  must  certainly  be  more  sociable  for  them 
these  warm  raving  nights.  The  right-hand 
truckle  in  one  of  these  friendly  recesses,  at 
present  vacant,  was  preparing,  I  understood, 
for  Mr.  Lrving.  Poor  fellow  !  it  is  time  he 
removed  from  Pentonville.  I  followed  him 
as  far  as  to  Highbury  the  other  day,  with  a 
mob  at  his  heels,  calling  out  upon  Ermigiddon, 
who  I  suppose  is  some  Scotch  moderator. 
He  squinted  out  his  favourite  eye  last  iViday, 
in  the  fury  of  possession,  upon  a  poor  woman's 
shoulders  that  was  crying  matches,  and  has 
not  missed  it»  The  companion  truck,  as  fai* 
as  I  could  measure  it  with  my  eye,  would 
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conyeniently  fit  a  person  about  the  length  of 
Coleridge,  allowing  for  a  reasonable  drawing 
np  of  the  feet,  not  at  all  painfol.  Does  he 
talk  of  moving  this  quarter  1  You  and  I 
have  too  much  sense  to  trouble  ourselves  with 
revelations;  marry,  to  the  same  in  Greek, 
you  may  have  something  professionally  to 
say.  Tell  C.  that  he  was  to  come  and  see  us 
some  fine  day.  Let  it  be  before  he  moves, 
for  in  his  new  quarters  he  will  necessarily 
be  confined  in  his  conversation  to  his  brother 
prophet.  Conceive  the  two  Babbis  foot  to 
foot,  for  there  are  no  Gramaliels  there  to 
affect  a  humbler  posture  !  All  are  masters 
in  that  Patmos,  where  the  law  is  perfect 
equality ;  Latmos,  I  should  rather  say,  for 
they  will  be  Luna*8  twin  darlings ;  her 
affection  will  be  ever  at  the  fdlL  Well ;  keep 
yow  brains  moist  with  gooseberry  this  mad 
March,  for  the  devil  of  exposition  seeketh 
dry  places.  C.  L." 


Here  is  a  brief  reply  to  the  questioning  of 
Lamb's  true-hearted  correspondent,  Barton, 
who  doubted  of  the  personal  verity  of  Lamb's 
^  Joseph  Paice/*  the  most  polite  of  merchants. 
This  friend's  personal  acquaintance  with 
Lamb  had  not  been  frequent  enough  to  teach 
him,  that  if  Lamb  could  innocently  ''lie 
like  truth,"  he  made  up  for  this  freedom,  by 
sometimes  making  truth  look  like  a  lie.  His 
account  of  Mr.  Paice's  politeness,  could  be 
attested  to  the  letter  by  living  witnesses. 

TO  BEBNARD  BABTOK. 

**  Dear  R  R, — ^To  reply  to  you  by  return 
of  post,  I  must  gobble  up  my  dinner,  and 
despatch  this  in  propridpersonA  to  the  office, 
to  be  in  time.  So  take  it  from  me  hastily, 
that  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  fiimi^ 
A.  C.  with  the  scrap,  which  I  had  almost 
forgotten  writing.  The  more  my  character 
comes  to  be  known,  the  less  my  veracity  will 
come  to  be  suspected.  Time  every  day  clears 
up  some  suspected  narrative  of  Herodotus, 
Bruce,  and  others  of  us  great  travellers. 
Why,  that  Joseph  Paice  was  as  real  a  person 
as  Joseph  Hume,  and  a  great  deal  pleasanter. 
A  careful  observer  of  life,  Bernard,  has  no 
need  to  invent.  Nature  romances  it  forlmn. 
Dinner  plates  rattle,  and  I  positively  shall 
incur  indigestion  by  carrying  it  half  concocted 
to  the  post-house.    Let  me  congratulate  you 


on  the  spring  coming  in,  and  do  you  in 
return  condole  with  me  on  the  winter  going  ,' 
out.  When  the  old  one  goes,  seldom  oomes 
a  better.  I  dread  the  prospect  of  smnnMr, 
with  his  all-day-iong  days.  No  need  of  his 
assistance  to  make  country  places  dnlL 
With  fire  and  candle-light,  I  can  dream 
myself  in  Holbom.  With  lightsome  skies 
shining  in  to  bed-time  I  cannot.  Tliis 
Meschek,  and  these  tents  of  Kedar — I  would 
dwell  in  the  skirts  of  Jericho  rather,  and 
think  every  blast  of  the  coming  in  mail  a 
ram's  horn.  Give  me  old  London  at  fire 
and  plague  times,  rather  than  these  tepid 
gales,  healthy  country  air,  and  purposeless 
exercise. 

''  Leg  of  mutton  absolutely  on  the  table. . 

''  Take  our  hasty  loves  and  short  farewelL 

"C.L.- 


Lamb*s  kindness  to  Hone  was  not  confined 
to  his  contributions  to  the  **Every-day  Book," 
and  the  '<  Table  Book."  Those  pleasant  and 
blameless  works  had  failed  to  supply  an 
adequate  income  for  a  numerous  fiunily,  and 
Lamb  was  desirous  of  interesting  his  inflnen- 
tial  friends  in  a  new  project  of  Hone's,  to 
establish  himself  in  a  coffee-house  conducted 
in  a  superior  style.  With  this  view,  he  wrote 
to  Southey,  who,  nobly  foi^etting  Hone's  old 
heresies  in  politics  or  parodies,  had  made  a 
genial  reference  to  his  late  work  in  his  **  Life 
of  Bunyan." 

TO  MR.  SOUTHKT. 

"May  10th,  1880., 
"Dear  Southey, — ^My  friend  Hone,  whom 
you  would  like  for  a  friend,  I  found  deeply 
impressed  with  your  generous  notice  of  him 
in  your  beautiful  'Life  of  Bunyan,*  which  I 
am  just  now  full  of.  He  has  written  to  you 
for  leave  to  publish  a  certain  good-natured 
letter.  I  write  not  this  to  enforce  his  request^ 
for  we  are  fully  aware  that  the  refuaftl  of 
such  publication  would  be  quite  consistent 
with  all  that  is  good  in  your  character. 
Neither  he  nor  I  expect  it  from  you,  nor 
exact  it ;  but  if  you  would  consent  to  it,  you 
would  have  me  obliged  by  it,  as  well  as  him. 
He  is  just  now  in  a  critical  situation :  kind 
friends  have  opened  a  coffee-house  for  him  in 
the  City,  but  their  means  have  not  extended 
to  the  purchase   of  coffee-pots,  credit   for 
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Beviews,  ne^s^spapers,  and  other  parapher- 
oalia.  So  I  am  sitting  in  the  skeleton  of  a 
possible  divan.  What  right  I  have  to 
interfere,  70a  best  know.  Look  on  me  aa 
I  dog  who  went  once  temporarily  insane, 
and  \At  7011,  and  now  begs  for  a  crust.  Will 
jou  set  your  wits  to  a  dog  ? 

"Out  object  is  to  open   a  subscription, 

which   my  friends   of  the  are  most 

wining  to  forward  for  him,  but  think  that  a 
loave  firom  you  to  publish  would  aid  it. 

''Bat  not  an  atom  of  respect  or  kindness 
will  or  shall  it  abate  in  either  of  us,  if  you 
deeline  it.    Have  this  strongly  in  your  mind. 

•Those  *Every-day'  and  'Table*  Books 
will  be  a  treasure  a  hundred  years  hence,  but 
they  have  failed  to  make  Hone's  fortune. 

"Here  his  wife  and  all  his  children  are 
about  me,  gaping  for  coffee  customers ;  but 
how  should  they  come  in,  seeing  no  pot 
boiling! 

"  Enough  of  Hone.  I  saw  Coleridge  a  day 
or  two  since.  He  has  had  some  severe 
ittack,  not  paralytic ;  but,  if  I  had  not  heard 
of  ik^  I  should  not  have  foimd  it  out.  He 
looka^  and  especiaUy  speaks,  strong.  How 
ue  all  the  Wordsworths,  and  all  the 
Soathey%  whom  I  am  obliged  to  you  if  you 
have  not  brought  up  haters  of  the  name  of 

"  C.  Lamb  ? 

"PA — ^I  have  gone  lately  into  the  acrostic 
line.  I  find  genius  (such  as  I  had)  declines 
with  me,  but  I  get  clever.  Do  you  know 
anybody  that  wants  charades,  or  such  things, 
for  Albums  ?  I  do  'em  at  so  much  a  sheet. 
Perhaps  an  epigram  (not  a  very  happy-gram) 
I  did  for  a  school-boy  yesterday  may  amuse. 
I  pray  Jove  he  may  not  get  a  flogging  for  any 
fdse  quantity;  buttis,  with  one  exception, 
the  only  Latin  verses  I  have  made  for  forty 
years,  and  I  did  it  'to  order.' 

CUIQUE  SUUM. 

AdaeSadt  sibi  diritUt  et  opes  alienu 

Far,  rapienB,  spoliant,  quod  mihi,  qaod-qae  Ubi, 
Piroiniiim  erat,   temnens  hieo  verba,  meum.qae, 
tanm-qne 

Omne  mum  est:  tandem  Cid-qiie  Stiam  triboit. 
Bat  reati  coUnm ;  reatea,  rab.  I  oarniflci  dat ; 

Seae  Diabolo,  dfl  bene ;  Coique  Suum. 

"I  write  from  Hone's,  therefore  Mary 
eannot  send  her  love  to  Mrs.  Southey,  but 
Ido. 

"  Yours  ever,  C.  L." 


A  rural  conflagration  at  this  time  kindled 
the  noblest  range  of  Lamb's  thoughts,  which 
he  expressed  in  the  following  letter.  The 
light  he  flashes  on  the  strange  power  exerted 
by  the  half-witted  incendiary  shows  in  it 
something  of  a  fearful  grandeur.  It  is 
addressed 

TO  MR.  DTER. 

"Dec.  20th,  1830. 

"Dear  Dyer,— I  should  have  written  before 
to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  written 
with  your  own  hand.  It  glads  us  to  see  your 
writing.  It  will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear 
that  after  so  much  illness  we  are  in  tolerable 
health  and  spirits  once  more.  Poor  Enfield, 
that  has  been  so  peaceable  hitherto,  has 
caught  the  inflammatory  fever ;  the  tokens 
are  upon  her  ;  and  a  great  fire  was  blazing 
last  night  in  the  bams  and  haystacks  of  a 
fiirmer,  about  half  a  mile  from  us.  Where 
will  these  things  end  ?  There  is  no  doubt  of 
its  being  the  work  of  some  ill-disposed  rustic, 
but  how  is  he  to  be  discovered  ?  They  go  to 
work  in  the  dark  with  strange  chemical 
preparations,  unknown  to  our  forefathers. 
There  is  not  even  a  dark  lantern,  to  have  a 
chance  of  detecting  these  Guy  Fauxes.  We 
are  past  the  iron  age,  and  are  got  into  the 
fiery  age,  undreamed  of  by  Ovid.  You  are 
lucky  in  Clifford's  Inn,  where  I  think  you 
have  few  ricks  or  stacks  worth  the  burning. 
Pray,  keep  as  little  com  by  you  as  you  can 
for  fear  of  the  worst.  It  was  never  good 
times  in  England  since  the  poor  began  to 
speculate  upon  their  condition.  Formerly 
they  jogged  on  with  as  little  reflection  as 
horses.  The  whistling  ploughman  went 
cheek  by  jowl  with  his  brother  that  neighed. 
Now  the  biped  carries  a  box  of  phosphorus  in 
his  leather  breeches,  and  in  the  dead  of  night 
the  half-illuminated  beast  steals  his  magic 
potion  into  a  cleft  in  a  bam,  and  half  the 
country  is  grinning  with  new  fires.  Farmer 
Graystock  said  something  to  the  touchy 
rustic,  that  he  did  not  relish,  and  he  writes 
his  distaste  in  flames.  What  a  power  to 
intoxicate  his  crude  brains,  just  muddlingly 
awake  to  perceive  that  something  is  wrong 
in  the  social  system, — ^what  a  helUsh  faculty 
above  gunpowder !  Now  the  rich  and  poor 
are  fairly  pitted.  We  shall  see  who  can  hang 
or  bum  fastest.  It  is  not  always  revenge 
that  stimulates  these  kindlings.    There  is  a 
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love  of  exerting  mischief !  Think  of  a  dis- 
respected clod,  that  was  trod  into  earth ;  that 
was  nothing;  on  a  sadden  by  damned  arts 
refined  into  an  exterminating  angel,  devour* 
ing  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  growers, 
in  a  mass  of  fire ;  what  a  new  existence ! 
What  a  temptation  above  Lucifer's  I  Would 
clod  be  anytiiing  but  a  dod,  if  he  could  resist 
it  ?  Why,  here  was  a  spectacle  last  night 
for  a  whole  country,  a  bonfire  visible  to 
London,  alarming  her  guilty  towers,  and 
shaking  the  Monument  with  an  ague  fit,  all 
done  by  a  little  vial  of  phosphor  in  a  clown's 
fob.  How  he  must  grin,  and  shake  his  empty 
noddle  in  clouds !  The  Vulcanian  epicure ! 
Alas !  can  we  ring  the  bells  backward  7  Can 
we  unlearn  the  arts  that  pretend  to  civilise, 
and  then  bum  the  world  9  There  is  a  march 
of  science  ;  but  who  shall  beat  the  drums  for 
its  retreat  ?  Who  shall  persuade  the  boor 
that  phosphor  will  not  ignite  ?  Seven  goodly 
stacks  of  hay,  with  corn-bams  proportionable, 
lie  smoking  ashes  and  chaff,  which  man  and 
beast  would  sputter  out  and  reject  like  those 
apples  of  asphaltes  and  bitumen.  The  food 
fi>r  the  inhabitants  of  earth  will  quickly 
dis^pear.  Hot  rolls  may  say,  'Fuimus 
panes,  fuit  quartem-loa^  et  ingens  gloria 
apple-pasty-orum.*  That  the  good  old 
munching  system  may  last  thy  time  and 
mine,  good  un-incendiary  George !  is  the 
devout  prayer  of  thine, 

«*  To  the  last  crust,  C.  Lamb." 


In  1830,  Lamb  took  a  journey  to  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  to  fetch  Miss  Isola  to  her 
adopted  home,  from  a  visit  which  had  been 
broken  by  her  illness.  It  was  on  his  return 
that  Lamb's  repartee  to  the  query  of  the 
statistical  gentleman  as  to  the  prospects  of 
the  turnip  crop,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
published,  was  made.  The  following  is  his 
own  version  of  it,  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Miss  Isola's  hostess,  on  their 
arrivaL 

'*  A  rather  talkative  gentleman,  but  very 
civil,  engaged  me  in  a  discourse  for  full 
twenty  miles,  on  the  probable  advantages  of 
steam  carriages,  which,  being  merely  pro- 
blematical, I  bore  my  part  in  with  some 
credit,  in  spite  of  my  tot^y  un-engineer-like 
faculties.   But  when,  somewhere  about  Stan^ 


stead,  he  put  an  unfortunate  question  to  me, 
as  to  the  'probability  of  its  turning  out  a 
good  turnip  season,'  and  when  I,  who  am 
still  less  of  an  agriculturist  than  a  steam 
philosopher,  not  knowing  a  turnip  from  a 
potato  ground,  innocently  made  answer,  that 
'I  believed  it  depended  very  much  upon 
boiled  legs  of  mutton,'  my  unlucky  reply  set 
Miss  Isola  a  laughing  to  a  degree  that 
disturbed  her  tranquillity  for  the  only 
moment  in  our  journey.  I  am  afraid  my 
credit  sank  very  low  with  my  other  fellow- 
traveller,  who  had  thought  he  had  met  with 
a  well-informed  passenger,  which  is  an 
accident  so  desirable  in  a  stage-coach.  We 
were  rather  less  commimicative,  but  stUl 
friendly,  the  rest  of  the  way." 


To  the  same  lady,  having  sent  him  an 
acrostic  on  lus  sister's  name,  he  replied  with 
a  letter  which  contained  one  on  hers,  and  the 
following  notice  of  his  own  talent  in  the 
acrostic  line. 

**  Dear  Madam, — 1  do  assure  you  that  your 
verses  gratified  me  very  much,  and  my  nster 
is  quite  prtmd  of  them.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  congratulated  myself  upon  the 
shortness  and  meanness  of  my  name.  Had 
it  been  Schwartzeuberg  or  Esterhazy,  it 
would  have  put  you  to  some  puzzle.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  sicken  you  of  acrostics,  but 
this  last  was  wi*itten  to  order.  1  heg  you  to 
have  inserted  in  your  county  paper,  some- 
thing like  this  advertisement.  'To  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  others,  about  Buiy. — 
C.  Lamb  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  he  is  leaving  off 
business  in  the  acrostic  line,  as  he  is  going 
into  an  entirely  new  line.  Bebuses  and 
charades  done  as  usual,  and  upon  the  old 
terms.  Also,  epitaphs  to  suit  the  memory  of 
any  person  deceased.' 

''I  thought  I  had  adroitly  escaped  the 
rather  unpliable  name  of '  Williams,'  curtail- 
ing your  poor  daughters  to  their  proper 
surnames,  but  it  seems  you  would  not  let  me 
off  so  easily.  If  these  trifles  amuse  you,  I  am 
paid.  Though  really  'tis  an  operation  too 
much  like — *A,  apple-pie;  B,  bit  it.'  To 
make  amends,  I  request  leave  to  lend  you 
the  *  Excursion,'  and  to  recommend,  in  ptfti- 
cular,   the  '.Churchyard    Stories;'   in  the 
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serenth  book,  I  think.  They  will  strengthen 
the  tone  of  your  mind  after  its  weak  diet  on 
nsrostics." 

f  ♦  •  ♦ 

In  1830,  a  small  volume  of  poems,  the 
gleanings  of  some  years,  during  which  Lamb 
had  devbted  himself  to  prcNse,  under  his  name 
of  "Elia,**  was  publi^ed  by  Mr.  Mozon, 
imder  the  title  of  **  Album  Verses,"  and 
whidi  Lamb^  in  token  of  his  strong  regard, 
dedicated  to  the  Publisher.  An  unfavour- 
able review  of  them  in  the  Literary  Gazette 
produced  some  verses  from  Southey,  which 
were  inserted  in  the  '^Times,'*and  of  which  the 
following,  as  evincing  his  imchanged  friend- 
ship, may  not  unfitly  be  inserted  here.  The 
residue,  being  more  severe  on  Lamb's  critics 
than  Lamb  himself  would  have  wished,  may 
now  be  spared. 

C3iarleB  Lamb,  to  those  who  know  thee  Justly  dear 
For  rarest  genius,  and  for  sterling  worth, 
Uaebanginy  friendship,  warmth  of  heart  sincere, 

I  And  wit  that  never  gave  an  ill  thought  birth, 

I  Nor  erer  in  its  sport  inflz*d  a  sting ; 

To  us  who  have  admired  and  loved  thee  long, 
It  is  a  proud  as  well  as  pleasant  thing 

I         To  hear  thy  good  report,  now  borne  along 
Upon  the  honest  breath  of  public  praise  : 
We  know  that  with  the  elder  sons  of  song, 
In  bottooring  whom  thou  hast  delighted  still. 
Thy  name  shaU  keep  its  course  to  after  days. 

This  year  closed  upon  the  grave  of  Hazlitt. 
liunb  visited  him  frequently  during  his  last 
iUness,  and  attended  his  funeral  They  had 
taken  great  delight  in  each  other's  conversa- 
tiofQ  for  many  years ;  and  though  the  indif- 
ference of  Lamb  to  the  objects  of  Hazlitt's 
piasionate  love  or  hatred,  as  a  politician,  at 
oDe  time  produced  a  coolness,  the  warmth  of 
the  defence  of  Hazlitt  in  **  Ella's  Letter  to 
Soathej**  renewed  the  old  regard  of  the 
pliiloeo{^er,  and  set  all  to  rights.  Hazlitt, 
in  his  turn,  as  an  Edinburgh  Beviewer,  had 
oppc^tonities  which  he  delighted  to  use,  of 
aliodiog  to  Lamb's  Specimens  and  Essays, 
aad  making  him  amends  for  the  severity  of 
ancient  criticism,  which  the  editor,  who  could 
well  afford  the  genial  inconsistency,  was  too 
generous  to  exclude.'  The  conduct,  indeed, 
of  that  distinguished  person  to  Hazlitt,  espe- 
eislly  in  his  last  illness,  won  Lamb's  admira- 
tion,  and  wholly  efiaced  the  recollection  of 
the  time  when,  thirty  years  before,  his  play 
hid  been  denied  critical  mercy  under  his  rule. 
Haslitt's  death  did  not  so  much  shock  Lamb 
at  the  time,  as  it  weighed  down  his  spirits 


afterwards,  when  he  felt  the  want  of  those 
essays  which  he  had  used  periodically  to 
look  for  with  eagerness  in  the  magazines  and 
reviews  which  they  alone  made  tolerable  to 
him ;  and  when  he  realised  the  dismal 
certiunty  that  he  should  n^er  again  enjoy 
that  rich  discourse  of  old  poets  and  painters 
with  which  so  many  a  long  winter's  night 
had  been  gladdened,  or  taste  life  with  an 
additional  relish  in  ^e  keen  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment which  endeared  it  to  his  companion. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

[18S0  to  1834.] 

lamb's  Z.AST   LSTTSBS  AKD  DSATB. 

After  the  year  1830,  Lamb's  verses  and 
essays  were  chiefly  given  to  his  friends  ;  the 
former  consisting  of  album  contributions,  the 
latter  of  little  essences  of  observation  and 
criticism.  Mr.  Moxon,  having  established  a 
new  magazine,  called  the  *<  Englishman's 
Magazine,"  induced  him  to  write  a  series  of 
papers,  some  of  which  were  not  inferior  to 
his  happiest  essays.  At  this  time,  his  old 
and  excellent  friend.  Dyer,  was  much  annoyed 
by  some  of  his  witticisms, — which,  in  truth, 
were  only  Lamb's  modes  of  expressing  his 
deep-seated  regard ;  and  at  the  quotation  of 
a  couplet  in  one  of  his  early  poems,  which  he 
had  suppressed  as  liable  to  be  misconstrued 
by  Mr.  Eogers.  Mr.  Barker  had  unfortu- 
nately met  with  the  unexpuigated  edition 
which  contained  this  dubious  couplet,  and  in 
his  "Memorials  of  Dr.  Parr"  quoted  the 
passage  ;  wliich,  to  Mr.  Dyer's  delicate  feel- 
ings,* conveyed  the  apprehension  that  Mr. 
Rogers  would   treat    the    suppression    as 


*  Mr.  Dyer  also  complained  to  Mr.  Lamb  of  some 
suggestions  in  EUa,  which  annoyed  him,  not  so  much 
for  his  own  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  others,  who,  in  the 
delicacy  of  his  apprehensiveness,  he  thought  might  feel 
aggrieved  by  imputations  which  were  certainly  not  in. 
tended,  and  which  they  did  not  deserve.  One  passage  in 
EUa,  hinting  that  he  had  been  hardly  dealt  with  by 
schoolmasters,  under  whom  he  had  been  a  teacher  in  his 
younger  days,  hurt  him ;  as,  in  fact,  he  was  treated  by 
them  with  the  most  considerate  generosity  and  kindness. 
Another  passage  which  he  regarded  as  implying  that  he 
had  been  underpaid  by  booksellers,  also  vexed  him ;  as 
his  labours  have  always  been  highly  esteemed,  and  have, 
according  to  the  rate  of  remuneration  of  learned  men, 
been  well  compensated  by  Mr.  Valpy  and  others.  The 
truth  is  that  Lamb  wrote  fi-om  a  vague  recollection. 
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colourable,  and  refer  the  revival  of  the  lines 
to  his  sanction.  The  following  letter  was 
written  to  dispel  those  fears  from  his  mind. 

TO  KB.  DTEB. 

•<Feb.  S2nd,1881. 

"  Dear  Dyer, — Mr.  Bogers,and  Mr.  Bogers' 
friends,  are  perfectly  assured,  that  yon  never 
intended  any  harm  by  an  innocent  couplet^ 
and  that  in  the  revivification  of  it  by  blun- 
dering Barker  you  had  no  hand  whatever. 
To  imagine  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  Bogers 
broods  over  a  fantastic  expression  of  more 
than  thirty  years*  standing,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose him  indulging  his '  pleasures  of  memory' 
with  a  vengeance.  You  never  penned  a  line 
which  for  its  own  sake  you  need,  dying,  wish 
to  blot.  You  mistake  your  heart  if  you 
think  you  can  write  a  lampoon.  Your  whips 
are  rods  of  roses.  Your  spleen  has  ever  had 
for  its  objects  vices,  not  the  vicious  ;  abstract 
offences,  not  the  concrete  sinner.  But  you 
are  sensitive,  and  wince  as  much  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  committed  a  compliment^ 
as  another  man  would  at  the  perpetration 
of  an  affront  But  do  not  lug  me  into  the 
same  soreness  of  conscience  with  yourself. 
I  maintain,  and  will  to  the  last  hour,  that  I 
never  writ  of  you  but  con  amore.  That  if 
any  allusion  was  made  to  your  near-sighted- 
ness, it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  mocking 
an  infirmity,  but  of  connecting  it  with 
scholar-like  habits  :  for,  is  it  not  erudite  and 
scholarly  to  be  somewhat  near  of  sight,  be- 
fore age  naturally  brings  on  the  malady  7 
You  could  not  then  plead  the  obrepens  senectus. 
Did  I  not  moreover  make  it  an  apology  for  a 
certain  absence,  which  some  of  your  friends 
may  have  experienced,  when  you  have  not  on 
a  sudden  made  recognition  of  them  in  a  casual 
street-meeting?  and  did  I  not  strengthen 
your  excuse  for  this  slowness  of  recog- 
nition, by  further  accoimting  morally  for  the 
present  engagement  of  your  mind  in  worthy 
objects  ?  Did  I  not,  in  your  person,  make 
the  handsomest  apology  for  absent-of-mind 
people  that  was  ever  made  ?    If  these  things 


without  intending  any  penonal  reference  at  all  to 
Mr.  Dyer  himself,  and  only  seeking  to  illustrato  the 
pure,  simple,  and  elevated  character  of  a  man  of  letters 
"  unspotted  fh>m  the  world."  Probably  no  one  has  erer 
applied  these  suggestions  to  the  parties  for  whose  repu- 
tation  Mr.  Dyer  has  been  so  honourably  anxious  but 
himself;  but  it  is  due  to  his  feelings  to  state  that  they 
are  founded  in  error. 


be  not  so,  I  never  knew  what  I  wrote,  or 
meant  by  my  writing,  and  have  been  penning 
libels  all  my  life  without  being  aware  of  it. 
Does  it  follow  that  I  should  have  ezprest 
myself  exactly  in  the  same  way  of  those  dear 
old  eyes  of  yours  now,  now  that  Father  Time 
has  conspired  with  a  hard  task-master  to  put 
a  last  extinguisher  upon  them.  J  should  as 
soon  have  insulted  the  Answer  er  of  tSalmaaiuB^ 
when  he  awoke  up  from  his  ended  taak,  and 
saw  no  more  with  mortal  vision.  But  you 
are  many  films  removed  yet  from  Milton's 
calamity.  You  write  p^ectly  intelligibly. 
Many,  the  letters  are  not  all  of  the  same 
size  or  tallness ;  but  that  only  shows  your 
proficiency  in  the  hands^  text,  german-hand, 
court-hand,  sometimes  law-hand,  and  affords 
variety.  You  pen  better  than  you  did  a 
twelvemonth  ago ;  and  if  you  continue  to 
improve,  you  bid  fidr  to  win  the  golden  pan 
which  is  tiie  prize  at  your  young  gentlemen's 
academy.  But  you  must  be  aware  of  Valpy, 
and  his  printing-house,  that  hazy  cave  of  1^ 
phonius,  out  of  which  it  was  a  mercy  that 
you  escaped  with  a  glimmer.  Beware  of 
MSS.  and  Yari^  Lectiones.  Settle  the  text 
for  once  in  your  mind,  and  stick  to  it.  You 
have  some  years'  good  sight  in  you  yet^  if  you 
do  not  tamper  with  it.  It  is  not  for  you  (for 
us  1  should  say),  to  go  poring  into  Greek  con- 
tractions, and  star-gazing  upon  slim  Hebrew 
points.    We  have  yet  the  sight 

Of  sun,  and  moon,  and  star,  throughout  the  year. 
And  man  and  woman. 

You  have  vision  enough  to  discern  Mrs.  Dyer 
from  the  other  comely  gentlewoman  who  lives 
up  at  staircase  No.  6;  or,  if  you  should  make 
a  blunder  in  the  twilight,  Mrs.  Dyer  has  too 
much  good  sense  to  be  jealous  for  a  mere 
effect  of  imperfect  optics.  But  don't  try  to 
write  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten. 
Ck>mmandments,  in  the  compass  of  a  half- 
penny ;  nor  run  after  a  midge,  or  a  mote,  to 
catch  it ;  and  leave  off  hunting  for  needles 
in  bushels  of  hay,  for  all  these  things 
strain  the  eyes.  The  snow  is  six  feet  deep  in 
some  parts  here.  I  must  put  on  jack-boots 
to  get  at  the  post-office  with  tliis.  It  is  not 
good  for  weak  eyes  to  pore  upon  snow  too 
much.  It  lies  in  drifts.  I  wonder  what  its 
drift  is  ;  only  that  it  makes  good  pancakes, 
remind  Mrs.  Dyer.  It  turns  a  pretty  green 
world  into  a  white  one.    It  glares  too  much 
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for  an  innooent  colour  methinks.  I  wonder 
why  you  think  I  dislike  gilt  edges.  They 
set  off  a  letter  marvelloualy.  Yours,  for  in- 
stance, looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  tablet 
of  curious  hieroglyphic*  in  a  gold  frame.  But 
don^  go  and  lay  this  to  your  eyes.  You 
always  wrote  hieroglyphically,  yet  not  to 
come  up  to  the  mystical  notations  and 
conjuring  characters  of  Dr.  Parr.  You 
nenrer  wrote  what  I  call  a  schoohnaster's 

hand,  like  G ;  nor  a  woman's  hand,  like 

S  ;  nor  a  missal  hand,  like  Person ;  nor 
an  aU-of-the-wrong-side  sloping  hand,  like 

Miss  H ;   nor  a  dogmatic,  Mede-and- 

Ftosian,  peremptory  hand,  like  E ;  but 

you  ever  wrote  what  I  call  a  Qrecian's 
band ;  what  the  Grecians  write  (or  used)  at 
Christ's  Hospital;  such  as  Whalley  would 
have  admired,  and  Boyer  have  applauded, 
but  Smith  or  Atwood  (writing-masters) 
woold  have  horsed  you  for.  Yourboy-o^ 
genius  hand  and  your  mercantile  hand  are 
various.  By  your  flourishes,  I  should  think 
yim  nerer  learned  to  make  eagles  or  cork- 
serews,  or  flourish  the  govemors'  names  in 
the  writing-school ;  and  by  the  tenor  and 
cut  of  your  letters,  I  suspect  you  were  never 
in  it  at  alL  By  the  length  of  this  scrawl  you 
will  think  1  have  a  design  upon  your  optics ; 
but  I  have  writ  as  large  as  I  could,  out  of 
respect  to  them ;  too  large,  indeed,  for  beauty. 
Mine  is  a  sort  of  deputy  Grecian's  hand  ;  a 
little  better,  and  more  of  a  worldly  hand, 
than  a  Grecian's,  but  still  remote  from  the 
mercantile.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I 
keep  my  rank  in  fancy  stUl  since  school-days. 
I  can  never  forget  I  was  a  deputy  Grecian ! 
And  writing  to  you,  or  to  Coleridge,  besides 
affection,  I  feel  a  reverential  deference  as  to 
Oreciana  stilL  I  keep  my  soaring  way  above 
the  Great  Erasmians,  yet  far  beneath  the 
other.  Alas !  what  am  I  now  ?  what  \&  a 
Iiwidwihall  clerk,  or  India  pensioner,  to  a 
(^mty  Grecian?  How  art  thou  fallen, 
0  Lucifer!  Just  room  for  our  loves  to 
Kri.  D.,  &c.  C.  Lamb." 


The  death  of  Munden  reviving  his  recol- 
leeUons  of  ^the  veteran  comedian,"  called 
forth  the  following  letter  of  the  11th 
F^xruary,  1832,  to  the  editor  of  the  <'  Athe- 
DSBom,"  whom  Lamb  had,  for  a  long  time, 
numbered  among  his  friends. 


TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THB  '' ATHENJEUM.'* 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^Your  communication  to  me  of 
the  death  of  Munden  made  me  weep.  Now, 
Su*,  I  am  not  of  the  melting  mood.  But,  in 
these  serious  times,  the  loss  of  half  the 
world's  fun  is  no  trivial  deprivation.  It  was 
my  loss  (or  gain  shall  I  csM  it)  in  the  early 
time  of  my  play-going,  to  have  missed  all 
Munden's  acting.  There  was  only  he  and 
Lewis  at  Covent  Garden,  while  Drury  Lane 
was  exuberant  with  Parsons,  Dodd,  &c.,  such 
a  comic  company  as,  I  suppose,  the  stage 
never  showed.  Thence,  in  the  evening  of 
my  life  I  had  Munden  all  to  myself,  more 
mellowed,  richer,  perhaps,  than  ever.  I  can- 
not say  what  his  change  of  feices  produced  in 
me.  It  was  not  acting.  He  was  not  one  of 
my  '  old  actors.*  It  might  be  better.  His 
power  was  extravagant.  I  saw  him  one 
evening  in  three  drunken  characters.  Three 
farces  were  played.  One  part  was  Dotey-^ 
I  forget  the  rest ;  but  they  were  so  discrimi- 
nated that  a  stranger  might  have  seen  them 
all,  and  not  have  dreamed  that  he  was  seeing 
the  same  actor.  I  am  jealous  for  the  actors 
who  pleased  my  youth.  He  was  not  a  Par- 
sons or  a  Dodd,  but  he  was  more  wonderful. 
He  seemed  as  if  he  could  do  anything.  He 
was  not  an  actor,  but  something  heUer^  if  you 
please.  Shall  I  instance  Old  Foresight,  in 
*  Love  for  Love,'  in  which  Parsons  was  at 
once  the  old  man,  the  astrologer,  &c.  Munden 
dropped  the  old  man,  the  doater — which 
makes  the  character — but  he  substituted  for 
it  a  moon-struck  character,  a  perfect  abstrac- 
tion from  this  earth,  that  looked  as  if  he  had 
newly  come  down  from  the  planets.  Now,  that 
is  not  what  I  call  acting.  It  might  be  better. 
He  was  imaginative  ;  he  could  impress  upon 
an  audience  an  idea — ^the  low  one,  perhaps,  of 
a  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips ;  but  such  was 
the  grandeur  and  singleness  of  his  expres- 
sions, that  that  single  expression  would 
convey  to  all  his  auditory  a  notion  of  all  the 
pleasures  they  had  all  received  from  all  the 
legs  of  mutton  and  turnips  they  had  ever  eaten 
in  their  lives.  Now,  this  b  not  acting,  nor 
do  I  set  down  Munden  amongst  my  old  actors. 
He  was  only  a  wonderful  man,  exerting  his 
vivid  impressions  through  the  agency  of  the 
stage.  In  one  only  thing  did  I  see  him  act — 
— that  is,  support  a  character  ;  it  was  in  a 
wretched  farce,  called  '  Johnny  Gilpin,'  for 
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Dowton^s  benefit,  in  which  he  did  a  cockney. 
The  thing  ran  but  one  night ;  but  when  I 
«ay  that  Liston's  Lttbin  Log  was  nothing  to 
it,  I  say  little :  it  was  transcendent.  And 
here  let  me  say  of  actors,  enviotu  actors,  that 
of  Munden,  liston  was  used  to  speak,  almost 
with  the  enthusiasm  due  to  the  dead,  in  terms 
of  such  allowed  superiority  to  every  actor 
on  the  stage,  and  this  at  a  time  when  Munden 
was  gone  by. in  the  world's  estimation,  that  it 
convinced  me*"  that  artists  (in  which  term  I 
include  poets,  painters,  &c),  are  not  so 
envious  as  the  world  think.  I  have  little 
time,  and  therefore  enclose  a  criticism  on 
Munden's  Old  Dosey  and  his  general  acting,* 
by  a  friend.  C.  Lajcb." 

''  Mr.  Munden  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most 
classical  of  actors.  He  is  that  in  high  farce, 
which  Kemble  was  in  high  tragedy.  The 
lines  of  these  great  artists  are,  it  must  be 
admitted,  sufficiently  distinct ;  but  the  same 
elements  are  in  both, — ^the  same  directness 
of  purpose,  the  same  singleness  of  aim,  the 
same  concentration  of  power,  the  same  iron- 
casing  of  inflexible  manner,  the  same  statue- 
like precision  of  gesture,  movement^  and 
attitude.  The  hero  of  farce  is  as  little 
affected  with  impulses  from  without,  as  the 
retired  Prince  of  Tragedians.  There  is  some- 
thing solid,  sterling,  almost  adamantine,  in 
the  building  up  of  his  most  grotesque  cha- 
racters. When  he  fixes  his  wonder-working 
face  in  any  of  its  most  amazing  varieties,  it 
looks  as  if  the  picture  were  carved  out  from 
a  rock  by  Nature  in  a  sportive  vein,  and 
might  last  for  ever.  It  is  like  what  we  can 
imagine  a  mask  of  the  old  Grecian  Comedy . 
to  have  been,  only  that  it  lives,  and  breathes, 
and  changes.  His  most  fantastical  gestures 
are  the  grand  ideal  of  farce.  He  seems  as 
though  he  belonged  to  the  earliest  and  the 
stateliest  age  of  Comedy,  when  instead  of 
superficial  foibles  and  the  airy  varieties  of 
fashion,  she  had  the  grand  asperities  of  man 
to  work  on,  when  her  grotesque  images  had 
something  romantic  about  them,  and  when 
humour  and  parody  were  themselves  heroic. 
His  expressions  of  feeling  and  bursts  of 
enthusiasm    are  among  the  most  genuine 

*  A  little  aitiolo  inaerted  in  "The  Ouunpion'*  before 
Lamb  wrote  his  essay  on  the  Acting  of  Munden.  Xjamb's 
repetition  may  caet  on  it  sufficient  interest  to  excuse  its 
repetition  here. 


which  we  have  ever  felt  They  seem  to  come 
up  from  a  depth  of  emotion  in  the  heart,  and 
burst  through  the  sturdy  casing  of  manner 
with  a  strength  which  seems  increased  ten- 
fold by  its  real  and  hearty  obstacle.  The 
workings  of  his  spirit  seem  to  expand  his 
frame,  till  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  by 
measure  it  is  small :  for  the  space  which  he 
fills  in  the'  imagination  is  so  real,  that  we 
almost  mistake  it  for  that  of  corporeal  dimen- 
sions. His  Old  Dosey y  in  the  excellent  faroe  of 
*  Past  Ten  o*Clock,'  is  his  grandest  effort  of 
this  kind,  and  we  Imow  of  nothing  finer.  He 
seems  to  have  a  '  heart  of  oak  *  indeed.  His 
description  of  a  searfight  is  the  most  noble 
and  triumphant  piece  of  enthusiasm  which 
we  remember.  It  is  as  if  the  spirits  of  a 
whole  crew  of  nameless  heroes  '  were  swell- 
ing in  his  bosom.*  We  never  felt  so  ardent 
and  proud  a  sympathy  with  the  valour  of 
England  as  when  we  heard  it.  May  health 
long  be  his,  thus  to  do  our  hearts  good — ^for 
we  never  saw  any  actor  whose  merits  have 
the  least  resemblance  to  his  even  in  species ; 
and  when  his  genius  is  withdrawn  from,  the 
stage,  we  shall  not  have  left  even  a  tena  by 
which  we  can  fitly  describe  it." 


The  following  letter  is 

TO  MR.  CABT. 

**  Assidens  est  mihi  bona  soror,  Euripiden 
evolvena,  donum  vestrum,  carissime  Gary, 
pro  quo  gratias  agimus,  lecturi  atque  iterum 
lecturi  idem.  Pergratus  est  liber  ambobns, 
nempe  '  Sacerdotis  Commiserationis,*  sacrum 
opus  a  te  ipHo  Humanissimn  Beligionis 
Sacerdote  dono  datum.  Lachrymantes  gavi- 
suri  sumus  ;  est  ubi  dolor  fiat  voluptas  ;  nee 
semper  dulce  mihi  est  ridere ;  aliquando 
commutandum  est  he !  he !  he !  cum  hea ! 
heu  I  heu ! 

"  A  Musis  Tragicis  me  non  penitus  abhor- 
ruisse  testis  sit  Carmen  Calamitosum,  nescio 
quo  autore  lingu&  prius  vemaculi  scriptum, 
et  nuperrimd  a  me  ipso  Latine  versum, 
scilicet, '  Tom  Tom  of  Islington.'  Tenuistine  t 


'  Thomas  Thomas  de  Islington, 
Uxorem  doxit  Die  quftdam  Solis, 
Abduxit  domum  sequenti  die. 
Emit  baculum  subsequenti, 
Yapulat  ilia  poeteri, 
iBgrotat  Buocedeatiy  Mortoa  fit  erastini.' 
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£t  miro  gaudio  afficitnr  Thomas  luce  poster& 
quod  subsequenti  (nempe,  Domimc&)  uxor 
ait  efferenda. 

*  En  IliBdes  Domestkas! 
En  circulnm  calunitatom  I 
Pland  hebdomadalem  tragaediam.' 

I  nunc  et  confer  Euripiden  vestrum  his 
luctibus,  h&c  morte  uxori& ;  confer  Alcesten ! 
Hecuben !  quas  non  antiquas  Heroinas 
BolorosajB. 

**  Sufiiindor  genaa  lachrymis  tantas  strages 
revolvens.  Quid  restat  niai  quod  Tecum 
Toam  Caram  aalutamus  ambosque  valere 
jubeamus,  noamet  ipsi  bene  valentea. 

"EUA. 
** Datom  ab  agro  Enfeldiensi,  Mali  die  aextft,  ISSl.** 


Coleridge,  now  in  declining  health,  aeems 
to  hare  feared,  from  a  long  intermission  of 
Lamb'a  Tiaits  to  Highgate,  that  there  was 
some  estrangement  between  them,  and  to 
have  written  to  Lamb  under  that  fear.  The 
Mowing  note  ahowa  how  much  he  was 
mistaken. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

"Aprill4th,  1832. 
"My  dear  Ck>leridge, — Not  an  unkind 
thought  haa  paased  in  my  brain  about  you. 
But  I  have  been  wofiilly  neglectful  of  you, 
80  that  I  do  not  deserve  to  announce  to  you, 
that  if  I  do  not  hear  from  you  before  then,  I 
will  aet  out  on  Wednesday  morning  to  take 
you  by  the  hand.  I  would  do  it  this  moment, 
but  an  unexpected  visit  might  flurry  you.  I 
shall  take  silence  for  acquiescence ;  and 
come.  I  am  glad  you  could  write  so  long  a 
ktter.  Old  loves  to,  and  hope  of  kind  looks 
from,  the  Gilmans  when  I  come. 

**  Yours,  9emper  idenij  C.  L. 

**  K  you  ever  thought  an  offence,  much 
more  wrote  it,  against  me,  it  must  have  been 
in  the  times  of  Noah,  and  the  great  waters 
swept  it  away.  Mary's  most  kind  love,  and 
maybe  a  wrong  prophet  of  your  bodings ! — 
here  she  is  crying  for  mere  love  over  your 
letter.  I  wring  out  less,  but  not  sincerer 
^owera. 

"  My  direction  is  simply,  Enfield." 


Lamb's  regard  for  Mr.  Gary  had  now 
ripened  into  a  fast  friendship  ;  and  by  agree- 
ment he  dined  every  third  Wednesday  in  the 
month  at  the  Museum.  In  general,  these 
were  occasions  on  which  Lamb  observed  the 
strictest  rules  of  temperance ;  but  once 
accident  of  stomach  or  of  sentiment  caused  a 
woful  deviation,  which  Lamb  deplored  in  the 
following  letter. 

TO  MR.  CART. 

**  I  protest  I  know  not  in  what  words  to 
invest  my  sense  of  the  shameful  violation  of 
hospitality,  which  I  was  guilty  of  on  that 
fatal  Wednesday.  Xet  it  be  blotted  from 
the  calendar.  Had  it  been  committed  at  a 
layman's  house,  say  a  merchant's  or  a  manu- 
facturer's, a  cheesemonger's,  or  greengrocer's, 
or,  to  go  higher,  a  barrister's,  a  member  of 
Parliament's,  a  rich  banker's,  I  should  have 
felt  alleviation,  a  drop  of  self-pity.  But  to  be 
S3en  deliberately  to  go  out  of  the  house  of  a 
clergyman  drunk !  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  too  1  not  that  alone,  but  of  an 
expounder  of  that  dark  Italian  Hierophant, 
an  exposition  little  short  of  hU  who  dared 
unfold  the  Apocalypse :  divine  riddles  both  ; 
and,  without  supernal  grace  vouchsafed.  Arks 
not  to  be  fingered  without  present  blasting 
to  the  touchers.  And  then,  from  what  house ! 
Not  a  common  glebe,  or  vicarage  (which  yet 
had  been  shameful),  but  from  a  kingly  reposi- 
tory of  sciences,  human  and  divine,  with  the 
primate  of  England  for  its  guardian,  arrayed 
in  'public  majesty,  from  which  the  pro^e 
vulgar  are  bid  fly.  Could  all  those  volumes 
have  taught  me  nothing  better !  With  feverish 
eyes  on  the  succeeding  dawn  I  opened  upon 
the  faint  light,  enough  to  distinguish,  in  a 
strange  chamber,  not  inmiediately  to  be  recog- 
nised, garters,  hose,  waistcoat,  neckerchief 
arranged  in  dreadful  order  and  proportion, 
which  I  knew  was  not  niine  own.  *Tis  the 
common  symptom,  on  awaking,  I  judge  my 
last  night's  condition  from.  A  tolerable 
scattering  on  the  floor  I  hail  as  being  too 
probably  my  own,  and  if  the  candlestick  be 
not  removed,  I  assoil  myself.  But  this 
finical  arrangement,  this  finding  everything 
in  the  morning  in  exact  diametrical  rectitude, 
torments  me.  By  whom  was  I  divested? 
Burning  blushes  1  not  by  the  fair  hands  of 
nymphs,  the  Buffam  Graces  ?  Bemote 
whispers  suggested  that  I  couched  it  home  in 
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triumph.  Ear  be  that  firom  working  pride 
in  me,  for  I  was  unconscious  of  the  locomotion. 
That  a  young  Mentor  accompanied  a  repro- 
bate old  Telemachus ;  that,  the  Trojan  like, 
he  bore  his  charge  upon  his  shoulders, 
while  the  wretched  incubus,  in  glimmering 
sense,  hiccuped  drunken  snatches  of  flying 
on  the  bats*  wings  after  simset.  An 
aged  servitor  was  also  hinted  at,  to  make 
disgrace  more  complete,  one,  to  whom  my 
ignominy  may  offer  further  occasions  of 
revolt  (to  which  he  was  before  too  fondly 
inclining)  from  the  true  faith  ;  for,  at  a  sight 
of  my  helplessness,  what  more  was  needed  to 
drive  him  to  the  advocacy  of  independency  ? 
Occasion  led  me  through  Great  Bussell 
Street  yesterday.  I  gazed  at  the  great 
knocker.  My  feeble  hands  in  vain  essayed 
to  lift  it.  I  dreaded  that  Argus  Portitor, 
who  doubtless  lanterned  me  out  on  that 
prodigious  night.  I  called  the  Elginian 
marbles.  They  were  cold  to  my  suit  I 
shall  never  again,  I  said,  on  the  wide  gates 
unfolding,  say,  without  fear  of  thrusting 
back,  in  a  light  but  a  peremptory  air,  *  I  am 
going  to  Mr.  Gary's.*  I  passed  by  the  walls 
of  Balclutha.  I  had  imaged  to  myself  a 
zodiac  of  third  Wednesdays  irradiating  by 
glimpses  the  Edmonton  dulness.  I  dreamed 
of  Highmore !  I  am  de-vited  to  come  on 
Wednesdays.  YiUanous  old  age,  that,  with 
second  childhood,  brings  linked  hand  in 
hand  her  inseparable  twin,  new  inexperience, 
which  knows  not  effects  of  liquor.  Where  I 
was  to  have  sate  for  a  sober,  middle-aged- 
and-a-half-gentleman,  literary  too,  the  neat 
fingered  artist  can  educe  no  notions  but  of  a 
dissoluted  Silenus,  lecturing  natural  philo- 
sophy to  a  jeering  Ghromius,  or  a  Mnasilus. 
Pudet.  From  the  context  gather  the  lost 
name  of ." 


In  1833  the  choicest  prose  essays,  which 
Lamb  had  written  since  the  publication  of 
Elia,  were  collected  and  published — as  with 
a  melancholy  foreboding — under  the  title  of 
"The  Last  Basays  of  Elia  ; "  by  Mr.  Moxon. 
The  work  contains  ample  proof  that  the 
powers  of  the  author  had  ripened  rather 
than  declined  ;  for  the  paper  called  "Blakes- 
moor  in  H — shire,"  which  embodies  his 
recollection  of  the  old  mansion  in  which  his 
grandmother  lived  as  housekeeper ;    those 


on  Elliston, " Gaptain  Jackson,**  and^The 
Old  Margate  Hoy,'*  are  among  the  most 
original,  the  least  constrained,  and  the  most 
richly  coloured  of  his  works.  It  was  fiivour- 
ably  noticed  by  almost  all  the  principal 
critics — ^by  many  enthusiastically  and  sin- 
cerely praised — and  an  admirable  notice  in 
**The  Quarterly"  was  published  just  after 
the  foreboding  of  the  title  was  fulfilled.  His 
indisposition  to  write,  however,  increased ; 
but  in  creating  so  much,  excellent  in  its  kind, 
so  complete  in  itself^  and  so  little  tinged  with 
alloy,  he  had,  in  truth,  done  enough,  and 
had  earned  in  literature,  as  in  the  drudgery 
of  the  desk,  a  right  to  repose.  Yet^  still 
ready  to  obey  the  call  of  friendship,  he  wrote 
both  prologue  and  epilogue  to  Knowles's  play 
of  "  The  Wife ; "  the  composition  of  whidi 
must  have  been  mere  labour,  as  they  are 
only  decently  suited  to  the  occasion,  and 
have  no  mark  or  likelihood  to  repay  the 
vanity  of  the  poet. 

Mjss  Isola*s  marriage,  which  left  Lamb 
and  his  sister  once  more  alone,  induced  them 
to  draw  a  little  nearer  to  their  friends ;  and 
they  fixed  their  abode  in  Ghurch-street, 
Edmonton,  within  reach  of  the  Enfield  walks 
which  custom  had  endeared  to  them.  There 
with  his  sister  he  continued,  regularly  visiting 
London  and  dining  with  Mr.  Gary  on  every 
third  Wednesday.  The  following  notelet  is 
in  answer  to  a  letter  inclosing  a  list  of 
candidates  for  a  widows'  fund  society,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  vote. 


TO  MB.  GABT. 

"Dear  Sir, — ^The  unbounded  range  of 
munificence  presented  to  my  choice,  staggers 
me.  What  can  twenty  votes  do  for  one 
hundred  and  two  widows  ?  I  cast  my  eyes 
hopeless  among  the  viduage.  N.R  Southey* 
might  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  let  his  aged 
mother  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list,  with  his 
100^.  a  year  and  butt  of  sack.  Sometimes  I 
sigh  over  No.  12,  Mrs.  Garve-ill,  some  poor 
relation  of  mine,  no  doubt.  No.  15  has  my 
wishes,  but  then  she  is  a  Welsh  one.  I  have 
Ruth  upon  No.  21.  I'd  tug  hard  for  No.  24. 
No.  25  If  an  anomaly,  there  can  be  no  Mrs. 
Hogg.  No.  34  ensnares  me.  No.  73  ahonld 
not  have  met  so  foolish  a  person.    Na  98 

*  A  Mrs.  Southey  headed  the  indoMd  lint. 
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miy  bob  it  as  she  likes^  but  she  catches  no 
cheny  of  me.  80  I  have  even  fixed  at  hap- 
hazard, as  you'll  see. 

"Yours,  every  third  Wednesday, 

*»C.L." 


lAmb  was  entirely  destitute  of  what  is 
oommonly  called  "  a  taste  for  music"  A  few 
old  tunes  ran  in  his  head ;  now  and  then  the 
ezpraasion  of  a  sentiment,  though  never  of 
long,  touched  him  with  rare  and  exquisite 
ddight ;  and  Braham  in  his  youth,  Miss 
Beimell,  who  died  too  soon,  and  who  used  to 
■ng  the  charming  air,  *^  In  infimcy  our  hopes 
and  fean,**  and  Miss  Burrell,  won  his  ear  and 
his  heart  But  usually  music  only  confused 
him,  and  an  opera — to  which  he  once  or  twice 
tried  to  accompany  Miss  Isola — ^was  to  him 
a  maxe  of  sound  in  which  he  almost  lost  his 
wits.  But  he  did  not,  therefore,  take  less 
pleasure  in  the  success  of  Miss  Clara  Novello, 
—whose  family  he  had  known  for  many 
yeara^ — and  to  whom  he  addressed  the 
!  following  lines,  which  were  inserted  in  the 
I  ''AthensBum,"  of  July  26,  in  this  his  last 
?mr. 

TO  CLARA  N . 

The  Gods  bare  made  me  meet  unmnrical, 
men  feeUngs  that  respond  not  to  the  call 
Of  stringed  harp,  or  toloe— ohtose  and  mnte 
To  hautboy,  sackbut,  dulcimer,  and  flute ; 
King  I>aTld*s  lyre,  that  made  the  madness  flee 
Fnm  Sanl,  had  been  but  a  Jew's-harp  to  me  : 
Theorbos,  violins,  Freneb  boms,  guitars, 
Leave  in  my  wounded  ears  inflicted  scars  ; 
I  hate  those  trills,  and  shakes,  and  sounds  that 

float 
Upon  the  captive  air ;  I  know  no  note. 
Nor  ever  shall,  whatever  folks  may  say, 
Of  the  strange  mysteries  of  Sol  and  JFIs  ; 
I  dt  at  oratorios  like  a  fish. 
Incapable  of  sound,  and  only  wish 
The  thing  was  over.    Yet  do  I  admire, 
0  tuefbl  daughter  of  a  tnnefiil  slro, 
Thy  painAil  labours  in  a  science,  which 
To  your  deserts  I  pray  may  make  you  rich 
As  much  as  you  are  loved,  and  add  a  grace 
To  the  most  musical  Novello  race. 
Women  lead  men  by  the  nose,  some  cynics  say; 
Ton  draw  them  by  the  ear — a  delicater  way. 

C.  Lamb. 

He  had  now  to  sustain  the  severest  of  his 
loses.  After  a  long  and  painful  illness — 
borne  with  an  heroic  patience  which  con- 
cealed the  intensity  of  his  sufferings  from 
^  bystanders,  Coleridge  died.  As  in  the 
instance  of  Hazlitt,  Lamb  did  not  feel  the 
immediate  blow  so  acutely  as  he  himself 


expected — ^but  the  calamity  sank  deep  into 
his  mind,  and  was,  I  believe,  seldom  far  from 
his  thoughts.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the 
attendance  at  the  fdneral  should  be  confined 
to  the  family  of  the  departed  poet  and  philo- 
sopher, and  Lamb,  therefore,  was  spared  the 
misery  of  going  through  the  dismal  ceremony 
of  mourning.  For  the  first  week  he  forebore 
to  write ;  but  at  its  close  he  addressed  the 
following  short  letter  to  one  of  the  family  of 
him  whom  he  once  so  justly  denominated 
Ck)leridge's  ^  more  than  friend.*'  Like  most 
of  LamVs  letters,  it  is  undated,  but  the  post- 
mark is  Aug.  6, 1834. 

TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  OILMAN. 

"  My  dear  Sir,— The  sad  week  being  over, 
I  must  write  to  you  to  say,  that  I  was  glad 
of  being  spared  from  attending  ;  I  have  no 
words  to  express  my  feeling  with  you  all.  I 
can  only  say  that  when  you  think  a  short 
visit  from  me  would  be  acceptable,  when 
your  father  and  mother  shall  be  able  to  see 
me  with  comfort,  I  will  come  to  the  bereaved 
house.  Express  to  them  my  tenderest  re- 
gards and  hopes  that  they  will  continue  our 
friends  stilL  We  both  love  and  respect 
them  as  much  as  a  human  being  can,  and 
finaUy  thank  them  with  our  hearts  for  what 
they  have  been  to  the  poor  departed. 

"  God  bless  you  alL  C.  Lamb." 

"Mr.  Waldcn's, 
"  Church-street,  Edmont-m.** 


Shortly  after,  assured  that  his  presence 
would  be  welcome,  Lamb  went  to  Highgate. 
There  he  asked  leave  to  see  the  nurse  who 
had  attended  upon  Coleridge  ;  and  being 
struck  and  affected  by  the  feeling  she  mani- 
fested towards  his  friend,  insisted  on  her 
receiving  five  guineas  from  him, — a  gratuity 
which  seemed  almost  incomprehensible  to 
the  poor  woman,  but  which  Lamb  could  not 
help  giving  as  an  immediate  expression  of 
his  own  gratitude.  From  her  he  learned  the 
effort  by  which  Coleridge  had  suppressed  the 
expression  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  discovery 
affected  him  even  more  than  the  news  of  his 
death.  He  would  startle  his  friends  some- 
times by  suddenly  exclaiming,  '^  Coleridge  is 
dead  !  "  and  then  pass  on  to  common  themes, 
having  obtained   the   momentary  relief  of 
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oppressed  spirits.  He  still  continued,  how- 
ever, his  monthly  visits  to  Mr.  Gary ;  and 
was  ready  to  write  an  acrostic,  or  a  compli- 
mentary epigram,  at  the  suggestion  of  any 
friend.  The  following  is  the  last  of  his  effu- 
sions in  verse. 

TO  MARGARET  W . 

Margaret,  in  happf  hour 
Chmten'd  fh>m  that  humhle  flower 

Which  we  a  daisy*  call  I 
May  thy  pretty  namesake  be 
In  all  things  a  type  of  thee^ 

And  image  thee  in  all. 

like  it  yon  show  a  modest  face. 
An  unpretending  native  grace ; — 

The  tulip,  and  the  pink. 
The  china  and  the  damask  rose, 
And  every  flaunting  flower  that  blows. 

In  the  comparing  shrink. 

Of  lowly  fields  you  think  no  scorn ; 
Yet  gayest  gardens  would  adorn. 

And  grace  wherever  set. 
Home-seated  in  your  lonely  bower, 
Or  wedded — a  transplanted  flower — 
I  bless  you,  Margaret  1 

Chaklbs  Lamb. 
Edmonton,  Oct.  8th,  1834. 


A  present  of  game,  from  an  unknown 
admirer,  produced  the  following  acknowledg- 
ment, in  ike  ''Athenaeum  "  of  30th  November, 
destined  to  be,  in  sad  verity,  the  last  essay 
of  Elia. 

THOUGHTS  ON  PRESENTS  OF  GAME,  &C. 

"  We  love  to  have  our  friend  in  the  country 
sitting  thus  at  our  table  by  proxy  ;  to  appre- 
hend his  presence  (though  a  hundred  miles 
may  be  between  us)  by  a  turkey,  whose 
goodly  aspect  reflects  to  us  his  'plump  cor* 
pusculum  ; '  to  taste  him  in  grouse  or  wood- 
cock ;  to  feel  him  gliding  down  in  the  toast 
peculiar  to  the  latter ;  to  concorporate  him 
m  a  slice  of  Canterbury  brawn.  This  is 
indeed  to  have  him  within  ourselves ;  to 
know  him  intimately ;  such  participation  is 
methinks  unitive,  as  the  old  theologians 
phrase  it." — Last  Essays  of  Mia. 

"  Elia  presents  his  acknowledgments  to  his 
*  Correspondent  unknown,'  for  a  basket  of  pro- 
digiously fine  game.  He  takes  for  granted 
that  so  amiable  a  character  must  be  a  reader 
of  the  "Athenaeum,"  else  he  had  meditated  a 
notice  in  the  "  Times."  Now  if  this  friend  had 
consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  for  a  present 

•  Marguerite,  in  French,  signifies  a  daisy. 


suited  to  the  palate  of  Elia,  he  could  not 
have  hit  upon  a  morsel  so  acceptable.  The 
birds  he  is  barely  thankful  for :  pheasants 
are  poor  fowls  disguised  in  fine  feathers. 
But  a  hare  roasted  hard  and  brown,  with 
gravy  and  melted  butter ! — old  Mr.  Chambers, 
the  sensible  clergyman  in  Warwickshire, 
whose  son's  acquaintance  has  made  many 
hours  happy  in  the  life  of  Elia,  used  to  allow  ; 
a  pound  of  Epping  to  every  hare.  Perhaps 
that  was  over-doing  it.  But^  in  spite  of  the  : 
note  of  Philomel,  who,  like  some  fine  poeta^ . 
that  think  no  scorn  to  adopt  plagiariama  , 
from  a  humble  brother,  reiterates  every  I 
spring  her  cuckoo  cry  of  'Jug,  Jug,  Jug,'  ', 
Elia  pronoances  that  a  hare,  to  be  truly  1 
palated,  must  be  roasted.  Jugging  sophisti-  { 
cates  her.  In  our  way  it  eats  so  '  crips,'  as 
Mrs.  Minikin  says,  l^e  was,  when  Ella 
was  not  arrived  at  his  taste,  that  he  preferred 
to  all  luxuries  a  roasted  pig.  But  he  dis- 
claims all  such  green-sickness  appetites  in 
future,  though  he  hath  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  many  a  delicacy  in  that  kind  frGm 
correspondents — good,  but  mistaken  men — 
in  consequence  of  their  erroneous  supposi- 
tion, that  he  had  carried  up  into  mature  life 
the  prepossessions  of  childhood.  From  the 
worthy  Vicar  of  Enfield  he  acknowledges  a 
tithe  contribution  of  extraordinary  sapor. 
The  ancients  must  have  loved  hares.  Else 
why  adopt  the  word  lepores  (obviouslv  from 
lepus)  but  for  some  subtle  analogy  betweer. 
the  delicate  flavour  of  the  latter,  and  the 
finer  relishes  of  wit  in  what  we  most  poorly 
translate  pleasantries.  The  fine  machiesses 
of  the  poet  are  the  very  decoction  of  his  diet 
Thence  is  he  hare-brained.  Harum-scarum 
is  a  libellous  unfounded  phrase,  of  modem 
usage.  'Tis  true  the  hare  is  the  most  cir- 
cumspect of  animals,  sleeping  with  her  eye 
open.  Her  ears,  ever  erect,  keep  them  in 
that  wholesome  exercise,  which  conduces 
them  to  form  the  very  tit-bit  of  the  admirers 
of  this  noble  animal.  Noble  will  I  call  her, 
in  spite  of  her  detractors,  who  frx>m  occa- 
sional demonstrations  of  the  principle  of 
self-preservation  (common  to  all  animals), 
infer  in  her  a  defect  of  heroism.  Half  a 
hundred  horsemen,  with  thrice  the  number 
of  dogs,  scour  the  country  in  pursuit  of  puss 
across  three  counties ;  and  because  the  well- 
flavoured  beast,  weighing  the  odds,  is  willing 
to  evade  the  hue  and  cry,  with  her  delicate 
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tihrinking  perchance  from  discord — 
comes  the  grave  naturalist,  Linnieas  per- 
chance, or  Boffony  and  gravely  sets  down  the 
hare  as  a — timid  animaL  Why  Achilles,  or 
Bally  Dawson,  would  have  declined  the 
preposterous  combat 

**  In  fact,  how  light  of  digestion  we  feel 
after  a  harel  How  tender  its  processes 
aftier  swallowing !  What  chyle  it  promotes ! 
How  ethereal !  as  if  its  living  celerity  were 
a  type  of  its  nimble  coursing  through  the 
animal  juices.  The  notice  might  be  longer. 
It  is  intended  less  as  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Hare,  than  a  cursory  thanks  to  the 
coantry  'good  Unknown.*  The  hare  has 
mny  friends,  but  none  aincerer  than 

"Elia." 


A  short  time  only  before  Lamb's  fatal 
niness,  he  yielded  to  my  urgent  importunity, 
and  met  a  small  party  of  his  friends  at  dinner 
at  my  house,  where  we  had  provided  for  him 
of  the  few  articles  of  food  which  now 
i  to  hit  his  fancy,  and  among  them  the 
hare,  which  had  supplanted  pig  in  his  just 
CBteem,  with  the  hope  of  exciting  his  very 
deHcate  appetite.  We  were  not  disappointed ; 
he  ate  with  a  relish  not  usual  with  him  of 
late  years,  and  passed  the  evening  in  his 
liqypiest  mood.  Among  the  four  or  five  who 
met  him  on  this  occasion,  the  last  on  which 
I  saw  him  in  health,  were  his  old  friends 
Hr.  Barron  Field,  Mr.  Procter,  and  Mr. 
Forster,  the  author  of  the  "  Lives  of  Eminent 
En^^Ush  Statesmen,"  a  friend  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  but  one  with  whom  Lamb  found 
lumself  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had  known 
him  for  years.  Mr.  Field,  in  a  short  but 
eieellent  memoir  of  Lamb,  in  the  **  Annual 
Biography  and  Obituary "  of  1836,  has 
brought  this  evening  vividly  to  recollection  ; 
and  I  have  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in 
quoting  a  passage  from  it  as  he  has  recorded 
it.  After  justly  eulogising  Lamb's  sense  of 
■The  Virtue  of  Suppression  in  Writing," 
Hr.  Field  proceeds : — 

•We  remember,  at  the  very  last  supper 
¥•  ate  with  him,  he  quoted  a  passage  from 
Prior^s  'Heniy  and  Emma,'  illustrative  of 
this  discipline ;  and  yet  he  said  that  he  loved 
PHor  as  much  as  any  man,  but  that  his 
*HflDZ7  and  Emma*  was  a  vapid  paraphrase 


of  the  old  poem  of 'The  Nutbrowne  Mayde.' 
For  example,  at  the  dSrumement  of  the  ballad 
Prior  makes  Henry  rant  out  to  his  devoted 
Emma*" 

*  In  me  behold  the  potent  Edgfir*s  heir, 
lUufltrioiu  Enrl ;  him  terrible  in  -war. 
Let  Loire  confess,  for  she  has  felt  his  sword. 
And  trembling  fled  before  the  British  lord.' 

And  SO  on  for  a  dozen  couplets,  heroic,  as 
they  are  called.  And  then  Mr.  Lamb  made 
us  mark  the  modest  simplicity  with  which 
the  noble  youth  discloses  himself  to  his 
mistress  in  the  old  poem :--« 

*  Now,  xmderstand. 

To  Westmoreland, 

Which  is  my  heritage, 

(in  a  parenthesis,  as  it  were,) 

I  will  70a  bring, 

And  with  a  ring^ 
By  way  of  marriage, 

I  will  you  take. 

And  lady  make, 
Ai  shortly  as  I  can« 

80  have  yoa  won 

An  Earless  eon. 
And  not  a  banish*d  man.* 

**  How  he  loved  these  old  rhymes,  and  with 
what  justice !  '* 


In  December  Mr.  Lamb  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman,  a  stranger  to  him, — 
Mr.  Childs,  of  Bungay,  whose  copy  of  "  Elia" 
had  been  sent  on  an  oriental  voyage,  and 
who,  in  order  to  replace  it,  applied  to  Mr. 
Lamb.    The  foUowing  is  his  reply  :— 

TO  MR.  CHILD6. 

**  Monday.  Chnrch-street,  EnicoMTOir, 
(not  Enfield,  as  you  erroneously 
direct  yours). 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^The  volume  which  you  seem 
to  want,  is  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
I  with  difficulty  procured  a  copy  for  myself 
Yours  is  gone  to  enlighten  the  tawny 
Hindoos.  What  a  supreme  felicity  to  the 
author  (only  he  is  no  traveller)  on  the  Ganges 
or  Hydaspes  (Indian  streams)  to  meet  a 
smutty  Geutoo  ready  to  burst  with  laughing 
at  the  tale  of  Bo-Bo !  for  doubtless  it  hath 
been  translated  into  all  the  dialects  of  the 
East.  I  grieve  the  less,  that  Europe  should 
want  it.  I  cannot  gather  firom  your  letter, 
whether  you  are  aware  that  a  second  series 
of  the  i^says  is  published  by  Moxon,  in 
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DoveiHrtreet,  Piccadilly,  called  *The  Last 
Essays  of  Ella,'  and,  I  am  told,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  former.  Shall  I  order  a  copy  for  you, 
and  will  you  accept  it.  Shall  I  lend  you,  at 
the  same  time,  my  sole  copy  of  the  former 
volume  (Oh  I  return  it)  for  a  month  or  two  ? 
In  return,  you  shall  favour  me  with  the  loan 
of  one  of  those  Norfolk-bred  grunters  that 
you  laud  so  highly  ;  I  promise  not  to  keep  it 
above  a  day.  What  a  funny  name  Bungay 
is !  I  never  dreamt  of  a  correspondent 
thence.  I  used  to  think  of  it  as  some 
Utopian  town,  or  borough  in  Gotham  land. 
I  now  believe  in  its  existence,  as  part  of 
merry  England. 

[Here  are  some  lines  scratched  out.] 
The  part  I  have  scratched  out  is  the  best  of 
the  letter     Let  me  have  your  commands. 
"  Ch.  Lamb,  alias  Eua." 


A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  written, 
an  accident  befel  Mr.  Lamb,  which  seemed 
trifling  at  first,  but  which  terminated  in  a 
fatal  issue.  In  taking  his  daily  morning 
walk  on  the  London  road  as  far  as  the  inn 
where  John  Gilpin's  ride  is  pictured,  he 
stumbled  against  a  stone,  fell,  and  slightly 
injured  his  face.  The  wounds  seemed  healing, 
when  erysipelas  in  the  head  came  on,  and  he 
sunk  beneath  the  disease,  happily  without 
pain.  On  Friday  evening  Mr.  Ryle,  of  the 
ludia  House,  who  had  been  appointed  co- 
executor  with  me  of  his  will  some  years 
before,  called  on  me,  and  informed  me  that 
he  was  in  danger.  I  went  over  to  Edmonton  : 
on  the  following  morning,  and  fouud  him 
very  weak,  and  nearly  insensible  to  things 
passmg  around  him.  Now  and  then  a  few 
words  were  audible,  from  which  it  seemed 
that  his  mind,  in  its  feebleness,  was  intent 
on  kind  and  hospitable  thoughts.  His  last ' 
correspondent,  Mr.  Childs,  had  sent  a  present ' 
of  a  turkey,  instead  of  the  suggested  pig ; 
and  the  broken  sentences  which  could  be 
heard,  were  of  some  meeting  of  friends  to 
partake  of  it.  I  do  not  think  he  knew  me ; 
and  having  vainly  tried  to  engage  his  atten- 
tiouj  I  quitted  him,  not  believing  his  death 
BO  near  at  hand.  In  less  than  an  hour ' 
afterwards,  his  voice  gradually  grew  fainter, ' 
as  he  still  murmured  the  names  of  Moxon, 
Procter,  and  some  other  old  friends,  and  he 
sank  inu>  death  as  placidly  as  into  sleep.  On 


the  following  Saturday  his  remuna  were  laid 
in  a  deep  grave  in  Edmonton  churchyard^ 
made  in  a  spot  which,  about  a  fortnight 
before,  he  had  pointed  out  to  his  sister,  on 
an  afternoon  wintry  walk,  as  the  place  wliere 
he  wished  to  be  buried. 

So  died,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  amiable  men 
who  have  ever  lived.  Few  of  his  numerouB 
friends  were  aware  of  his  illness  before  thej 
heard  of  his  death  ;  and,  until  that  illnees 
seized  him,  he  had  appeared  so  little  changed 
by  time,  so  likely  to  continue  for  seyeral 
years,  and  he  was  so  intimately  associated 
with  every-day  engagements  and  feelings, 
that  the  news  was  as  strange  ais  it  was 
mournful.  When  the  first  sad  surprise  was 
over,  several  of  his  friends  strove  to  do 
justice  to  their  own  recollections  of  him; 
and  articles  upon  his  character  and  writings, 
all  written  out  of  the  heart,  appeared  from 
Mr.  Procter  in  the  **  Athenssnm,"  from  Mr. 
Forster  in  the  **  New  Monthly  Magazine,**  from 
Mr.  Patmore  in  the  **  Court  Magazine,**  and 
from  Mr.  Moxon  in  Leigh  Hunt's  **  London 
Journal,"  besides  others  whose  authors  are 
unknown  to  me ;  and  subsequently  many 
affectionate  allusions,  from  pens  which  his 
own  had  inspired,  have  been  gleaned  out  in 
various  passages  of  "  Blackwood,"  "  Fraser," 
"  Tait,"  and  almost  every  periodical  work  of 
reputation.  The  "  Recollections  of  Coleridge  •* 
by  Mr.  Allsop,  also  breathed  the  spirit  of 
admiration  for  his  elevated  genius,  which 
the  author — one  whom 'Lamb  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  for  himself,  and  for  his 
devotion  to  Coleridge — had  for  years  ex- 
pressed both  in  his  words  and  in  deeda.  Bat 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  subtlest  character- 
istic power,  even  when  animated  by  the 
warmest  personal  regard,  to  give  to  those 
who  never  had  the  privil^;e  of  his  oon^ 
pauionship  an  idea  of  what  Lamb  waai 
Thei'e  was  an  apparent  contradiction  in  him, 
which  seemed  an  inconsistency  between 
thoughts  closely  associated,  and  which  was 
in  reality  nothing  but  the  contradiction  of 
his  genius  and  his  fortune,  fantasticallj 
exhibiting  itself  in  different  aspects,  whieh 
close  iutimacy  could  alone  appreciate.  Ue 
would  startle  you  with  the  finest  perceptiooi 
of  truth,  separating,  by  a  phrase,  tlie  real 
from  a  tissue  of  conventional  falsehoods,  and 
the  next  moment,  by  some  whimaical  invoo* 
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tion,  make  you  ''donbt  truth  to  be  a  liar.'* 
He  would  tonch  the  inmost  pnlse  of  pro> 
found  affection,  and  then  break  off  in  some 
jesty  which  would  seem  profane  ''to  ears 
polite,**  but  carry  as  profound  a  meaning  to 
ihoM  who  had  the  right  key,  as  his  most 
pathetic  suggestions ;  and  where  he  loved 
■nd  doted  most,  he  would  vent  the  over- 
flowing of  his  feelings  in  words  tliat  looked 
like  mdeness.  He  touches  on  this  strange 
nsouroe  of  love  in  his  '^  Farewell  to  Tobacco," 
in  a  passage  which  may  explain  some  startling 
freedoms  with  those  he  himself  loved  most 
dearly. 

**Ix0n7  all,  and  feign'd  abuse, 

8Qch  aa  perplczt  lovcn  uae, 
At  a  need,  when  in  despair. 
To  paint  forth  the  fairest  fkir ; 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  caeeeding  eomelinesa 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike, 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike; 
And,  instcmi  of  'dearest  Miss,' 
Jewel,  hooej,  sweetheart,  bliss, 
And  those  forms  of  old  admiring, 
Gall  her  oockatrice  and  siren, 
BasUisk,  and  aU  that's  cril. 
Witch,  hyena,  mermaid,  deril, 
Ethiop,  wench,  and  blaclcamoor. 
Monkey,  ape,  and  twenty  more  ; 
FHendly  traitress,  loving  foe,— 
Hot  that  she  is  truly  so, 
Bat  DO  other  way  they  know 
A  eoBtentment  to  expreis, 
Bordeis  so  apon  excess, 
•  That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not.'* 

Urns,  in  the  very  excess  of  affection  to  his 
■ster,  whom  he  loved  above  all  else  on  earth, 
lie  would  sometimes  address  to  her  some 
vords  of  seeming  reproach,  yet  so  tinged 
»ith  a  humorous  irony  that  none  but  an 
entire  stranger  could  mistake  his  drift.  His 
anxiety  for  her  health,  even  in  his  most 
eonvivial  moments,  was  unceasing.  If,  in 
eompany,  he  perceived  she  looked  languid,  he 
woold  repeatedly  ask  her,  "  Mary,  does  your 
head  ache  ?**  ''Don^t  you  feel  unwell  7  *'  and 
veukl  be  satisfied  by  none  of  her  gentle 
lenumncea,  that  his  fears  were  grouodleas. 
He  waa  always  afraid  of  her  sensibilities 
being  too  deeply  engaged,  and  if  in  her 
presence  any  painful  accident  or  history  was 
discussed,  he  would  turn  the  conversation 
with  some  desperate  joke.  Miss  Beetham, 
the  author  of  the  "  Lay  of  Marie,*'  which 
Isab  esteemed  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
traly  feminine  works  in  a  literature  rich  in 
iBBude  genius,  who  has  reminded  me  of  the 


trait  in  some  recollections  of  Lamb,  with 
which  she  has  furnished  me,  relates,  that 
once  when  she  was  speaking  to  Miss  Lamb 
of  Charles,  and  in  her  earnestness  Miss  Lamb 
had  laid  her  hand  kindly  on  the  eulogist's 
shoulder,  he  came  up  hastily  and  interrupted 
them,  saying,  "Come,  come,  we  must  not 
talk  sentimentally,"  and  took  up  the  conver- 
sation in  his  gayest  strain. 

Many  of  Lamb's  witty  and  curious  sayings 
have  been  repeated  since  his  death,  whidi 
are  worthy  to  be  held  in  imd3riug  remem- 
brance ;  but  they  give  no  idea  of  the  general 
tenor  of  his  conversation,  which  was  far  more 
singular  and  delightful  in  the  traits,  which 
could  never  be  recalled,  than  in  the  epigram- 
matic turns  which  it  is  possible  to  quote.  It 
wiw  fretted  into  perpetual  eddies  of  verbal 
felicity  and  happy  thought,  with  little  tranquil 
intervals  reflecting  images  of  exceeding  ele- 
gance and  grace.  He  sometimes  poured  out 
puns  in  startling  succession ;  sometimes 
curiously  contrived  a  train  of  sentences  to 
introduce  the  catastrophe  of  a  pim,  which,  in 
that  case,  was  often  startling  from  its  own 
demerit.  At  Mr.  Cary's  one  day,  he  intro- 
duced and  kept  up  an  elaborate  dissertation 
on  the  various  uses  and  abuses  of  the  word 
nice;  and  when  its  variations  were  exhausted, 
showed  what  he  had  been  driving  at  by 
exclaiming,  **  Well !  now  we  have  held  a 
Council  of  Nice."  "A  pun,"  said  he  in  a 
letter  to  Coleridge,  in  which  he  eulogised 
the  Odes  and  Addresses  of  his  friends  Hood 
and  Reynolds,  "is  a  thing  of  too  much 
consequence  to  be  thrown  in  as  a  make- 
weight. You  shall  read  one  of  the  Addresses 
twice  over  and  miss  tlie  puns,  and  it  shall  be 
quite  as  good,  or  better,  than  when  you 
discover  them.  A  pun  is  a  noble  thing  per 
se,  O  never  bring  it  in  as  an  accessory  1  A 
pun  is  a  sole  digest  of  reflection  (vide  my 
'  Aids '  to  that  awaking  from  a  savage  state) ; 
it  is  entire  ;  it  fills  the  mind ;  it  is  as  perfect 
as  a  sonnet ;  better.  It  limps  ashamed  in 
the  train  and  retinue  of  humour.  It  knows 
it  should  have  an  establishment  of  its  own. 
The  one,  for  iust^ince,  I  made  the  other  day ; 
I  forget  which  it  was."  Indeed,  Lamb'n 
choicest  puns  and  humorous  expressions 
could  not  be  recollected.  They  were  bom  of 
the  evanescent  feeling,  and  died  with  it; 
"one  moment  brigfU,  then  gone  for  ever." 
The  shocks  of  pleasurable  surprise  were  so 
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rapid  in  saccession,  andthe  thonghts  suggested 
80  new,  that  one  destroyed  the  other,  and  left 
only  the  sense  of  delight  behind.  Frequently 
as  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  duriog 
twenty  years,  I  can  add  nothing  from  my 
own  store  of  recollection  to  those  which 
have  been  collected  by  others,  and  those 
I  will  abstain  from  repeating,  so  vapid 
would  bo  their  effect  when  printed  com- 
pared to  that  which  they  produced  when, 
stammered  out,  they  gave  to  the  moment 
its  victory. 

It  cannot  be  denied  or  concealed  that 
Lamb's  excellences,  moral  and  intellectual, 
were  blended  with  a  single  frailty ;  so  inti- 
mately associating  itself  with  all  that  was 
most  charming  in  the  one,  and  sweetest  in 
the  other,  that,  even  if  it  were  right  to  with- 
draw it  wholly  fix)m  notice,  it  would  be 
impossible  without  it  to  do  justice  to  his 
virtues.  The  eagerness  with  which  he  would 
quaff  exciting  liquors,  from  an  early  period 
of  life,  proved  that  to  a  physical  peculiarity 
of  constitution  was  to  be  ascribed,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  strength  of  the  temptation  with 
which  he  was  assailed.  This  kind  of  corporeal 
need  ;  the  struggles  of  deep  thought  to  over- 
come the  bashfuluess  and  the  impediment  of 
speech  which  obstructed  its  utterance  ;  the 
dull,  heavy,  irksome  labours  which  hung 
heavy  on  his  moniings,  and  dried  up  his 
spirits  ;  and  still  more,  the  sorrows  which 
had  environed  him,  and  which  prompted  him 
to  snatch  a  fearful  joy  ;  and  the  unbounded 
craving  after  sympathy  with  human  feelings, 
conspired  to  disarm  his  power  of  resisting 
when  the  means  of  indulgence  were  actually 
before  him.  Great  exaggerations  have  been 
prevalent  on  this  subject,  countenanced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  "Confessions"  which,  in  the 
prodigality  of  his  kindness,  he  contributed  to 
his  friend's  collection  of  essays  and  autho- 
rities against  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ; 
for,  although  he  had  rarely  the  power  to 
overcome  the  temptation  when  presented,  he 
made  heroic  sacrifices  in  flight.  His  final 
abandonment  of  tobacco,  after  many  inef- 
fectual attempts,  was  one  of  those — a  princely 
sacrifice.  He  had  loved  smoking,  *^not 
wisely,  but  too  well,"  for  he  had  been  content 
to  use  the  coarsest  varieties  of  the  '*  great 
plant."  When  Dr.  Parr, — ^who  took  only  the 
finest  tobacco,  used  to  half  fill  his  pipe  witli 
B&lt,  and  smoked  with  a  philosophic  calmness, 


— saw  Lamb  smoking  the  stroDgest  prepar 
ration  of  the  weed,  pufiSng  out  smoke  like 
some  furious  Enchanter,  he  gently  laid  down 
his  pipe,  and  asked  him,  how  he  had  aoqaired 
his  power  of  smoking  at  such  a  rate  ?  Lamb 
replied,  "  I  toiled  after  it,  sir,  as  some  men 
toil  after  virtue.*'  Partly  to  shun  the 
temptations  of  society,  and  partly  to  preserve 
.his  sister's  health,  he  fled  fr^m  Loindoiiy 
where  his  pleasures  and  his  heart  were,  and 
buried  himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  countiy, 
I  to  him  always  dismaL  He  would  even  deny 
himself  the  gratification  of  meeting  Words- 
worth or  Southey,  or  use  it  yery  sparingly 
during  their  visits  to  London,  In  onier  that 
the  accompaniments  of  the  table  might  not 
entice  him  to  excess.  And  if  sometimes, 
after  miles  of  solitary  communing  with  his 
own  sad  thoughts,  the  village  inn  did  invite 
him  to  quaff  a  glass  of  sparkling  ale ;  and  if 
when  his  retreat  was  lighted  up  with  the 
presence  of  some  old  friend,  he  was  unable  to 
refrain  from  the  small  portion  which  was  too 
much  for  his  feeble  fr*ame,  let  not  the  stout- 
limbed  and  the  happy  exult  over  the  conse- 
quence !  Drinking  with  him,  except  so  fiur 
as  it  cooled  a  feverish  thirst,  was  not  a 
sensual,  but  an  intellectual  pleasure ;  it 
lighted  up  his  fading  fajicy,  enriched  his 
humour,  and  impelled  the  struggling  thought 
or  beautiful  image  into  day  ;  and  perliaps  by 
requiring  for  him  some  portion  of  that 
allowance  which  he  extended  to  all  human 
frailties,  endeared  him  the  more  to  those 
who  so  often  received,  and  were  delighted  to 
bestow  it. 

Lamb's  indulgence  to  the  failings  of  others 
could  hanlly  indeed  be  termed  allowance; 
the  name  of  charity  is  too  cold  to  suit  it. 
He  did  not  merely  love  his  friends  in  spite  of 
their  errors,  but  he  loved  them  errors  and 
all ;  so  near  to  him  was  everything  human. 
He  numbered  among  his  associates^  men  of 
all  varieties  of  opinion — philosophical,  reli- 
gious, and  political — and  found  something  to 
like,  not  only  in  the  men  themselves,  but  in 
themselves  as  associated  with  their  theories 
and  their  schemes.  In  the  high  and  calm, 
but  devious  speculations  of  Godwin ;  in  the 
fierce  hatreds  of  Hazlitt ;  in  the  gentle  and 
glorious  mysticism  of  Coleridge ;  in  the  sturdy 
opposition  of  Thelwall  to  the  government ; 
in  Leigh  Himt's  softened  and  fancy-streaked 
patriotism ;  in  the  gaUant  Toryism  of  Stod- 
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dart ;  he  found  traits  which  made  the  indi- 
▼idnals  more  dear  to  him.  When  Leigh 
Haitt  was  imprisoned  in  Cold  Bath  Fields 
for  a  libel,  Ijamb  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
Tiaitors — and  when  Thelwall  was  striving  to 
Ining  the  ^Champion"  into  notice,  Lamb 
was  readjr  to  assist  him  with  his  pen,  and  to 
&ncy  kimsei^  for  the  time,  a  Jacobin.*  In 
this  large  intellectual  tolerance,  he-resembled 
Ph>fes8or  Wilson,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
own  decided  opinions,  has  a  compass  of  mind 
Ittge  enough  to  embrace  all  others  which 
have  noble  alliances  within  its  range.t  But 
not  only  to  opposite  opinions,  and  devious 
habits  of  thought,  was  Lamb  indulgent ;  he 
diKovered  ''the  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
enl**  80  vividly,  that  the  surrounding  evil 
disappeared  from  his  mental  vision.  Nothing 
—no  discovery  of  error  or  of  crime— could 
divorce  his  sympathy  from  a  mim  who  had 
ODoe  engaged  it.  He  saw  in  the  spendthrift^ 
the  outcast^  only  the  innocent  companion  of 


*  Tfate  following  Uttle  poem — quite  oat  of  Lamb's 
BMud  t^le — WM  written  for  that  joumaL 

THE  THREE  ORAYES. 

Ckee  by  the  eror-baming  brimstone  beds, 
Where  Bedloe,  Oaten,  and  Judas  hide  their  heads, 
I  taw  great  Satan  like  a  sexton  stand. 
With  his  intolerable  spade  tn  hand. 
Dining  three  graves.     Of  ooflELa-shape  they  were, 
Fer  thoee  who,  coifinless,  must  enter  thtre, 
With  anUest  rites.     The  shrouds  were  of  that  cloth 
WUeh  Clotho  weaved  in  her  blackest  wrath ; 
The  dismal  tint  opprcss'd  the  eye,  that  dwelt 
Upon  it  long,  like  darkness  to  be  felt. 
The  pillows  to  thene  baleful  beds  were  toads, 
Large,  living,  livid,  melancholy  loads, 
Whose  softness  shook'd.     Worms  of  all  monstrous  size 
Cteitrd  nmnd ;  and  one  npcoll'd,  which  never  dies, 
A  doleM  bcU,  inculcating  despair, 
Was  always  ringing  in  the  heavy  air. 
Ani  all  around  the  detestable  pit 
Strug*  headless  ghosts  and  quartered  forms  did  flit ; 
Bivers  of  blood  iW>m  living  tiraitors  spilt. 
By  treachery  stung  from  poverty  to  guilt. 
I  ask'd  the  fiend,  for  whom  those  rites  were  meant  T 
"These  graves,"  quoth  he,  "when  life's  brief  oil  is 

•pent. 
When  the  dark  night  eomes,  and  they're  sinking  bed- 


I  for  Oastlea,  Oliver,  and  Edwards.'* 

^  Lamb  only  onee  met  that  remarkable  person, — ^who 
km  probably  more  points  of  resemblance  to  him  than 
Uf  other  living  poet,— and  was  quite  charmed  with 
Um.  They  walked  out  from  Enfield  together,  and 
Unltod  hcppQy  a  long  summer's  day,  not  omitting, 
hgwever,  a  call  for  a  Refreshing  draught.  Lamb  called 
fer  a  pot  of  ale  or  porter — half  of  whick  would  have 
bm  Us  own  usual  allowanoe ;  and  was  delighted  to 
harthe  ProfoMor,  on  the  appearance  of  the  foaming 
tnkard,  say  reproachfiilly  to  the  waiter,  **And  one 
teBa!" 


his  school-days  or  the  joyous  associate  of  his 
convivial  hours,  and  he  did  not  even  make 
penitence  or  reform  a  condition  of  his  regard. 
Perhaps  he  had  less  sympathy  with  phi- 
lanthropic schemers  for  the  improvement 
of  the  world  than  with  any  other  class  of 
men ;  but  of  these  he  numbered  two  of  the 
greatest,  Clarkson  the  destroyer  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  Basil  Montague  the  con- 
stant opponent  of  the  judicial  infliction  of 
death  ;  and  the  labours  of  neither  have  been 
in  vain ! 

To  those  who  were  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  Lamb,  the  strong  disinclination  to  con- 
template another  state  of  being,  which  he 
sometimes  expressed  in  his  serious  conversa- 
tion, and  which  he  has  solemnly  confessed  in 
his  "  New  Yearns  Eve,"  might  cast  a  doubt 
on  feelings  which  were  essentially  pious. 
The  same  peculiarity  of  nature  which  attached 
him  to  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets,  in 
preference  to  the  mountain  and  the  glen — 
which  made  him  loth  to  quit  even  paiufal 
circumstances  and  unpleasant  or  ill-timed 
company ;  the  desire  to  seize  and  grasp  all 
that  was  nearest,  bound  him  to  earth,  and 
prompted  his  sympathies  to  revolve  within  a 
narrow  circle.  Yet  in  that  very  power  of 
adhesion  to  outward  things,  might  be  dis- 
cerned the  strength  of  a  spirit  destined  to 
live  beyond  them.  Within  the  contracted 
sphere  of  his  habits  and  desires,  he  detected 
the  subtlest  essences  of  Christian  kindliness, 
shed  over  it  a  light  from  heaven,  and  peopled 
it  with  divine  fancies  and 

"  Thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  ylcldeth  proof 
That  they  were  bom  for  immortality." 

Although  he  numbered  among  his  asso^ 
ciates  freethinkers  and  sceptics,  he  had  a 
great  dislike  to  any  profane  handling  of 
sacred  subjects,  and  always  discouraged 
polemical  discussion.  One  evening,  when 
Ii*ving  and  Coleridge  were  in  company,  {ind 
a  young  gentleman  had  spoken  slightingly  of 
religion,  Lamb  remained  silent;  but  when 
the  party  broke  up,  he  said  to  the  youth  who 
had  thus  annoyed  his  guests,  "  Pray,  did  you 
come  here  in  a  hat,  sir,  or  in  a  turban  1  ** 

The  range  of  Lamb's  reading  was  varied, 
but  yet  peculiar.  He  rejoiced  in  all  old 
English  authors,  but  cared  little  for  the 
modems,  except  one  or  two ;  and  those  whom 
he  loved  as  authors  because  they  were  hia 
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friends.  Attaclied  always  to  things  of  flesh 
and  blood  rather  than  to  "the  bare  earth 
and  mountains  bare,  and  grass  in  the  green 
field,"  he  chiefly  loved  the  great  dramatists, 
whose  beauties  he  supported,  and  sometimes 
heightened,  in  his  suggestive  criticisms. 
Willie  he  enjoyed  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
especially  "The  Excursion,"  with  a  love 
which  grew  upon  him  from  his  youth,  he 
would  repeat  some  of  Pope's  divine  compli- 
ments, or  Dryden's  lines,  weighty  with 
sterling  sense  or  tremendous  force  of  satire, 
with  eyes  trembling  into  tears.  The  come- 
dies of  Wycherley,  and  Congreve,  and 
Farquhar,  were  not  to  him  gross  and  sensual, 
but  airy,  delicate  creations,  framed  out  of 
coarse  materials  it  might  be,  but  evaporating 
in  wit  and  grace,  harmless  effusions  of  the 
intellect  and  the  fancy.  The  ponderous 
dulness  of  old  controversialists,  the  dead 
weight  of  volumes  of  once  fierce  dispute,  of 
which  time  had  exhausted  the  venom,  did 
not  appal  him.  He  liked  the  massive  reading 
of  the  old  Quaker  records,  the  huge  density 
of  old  schoolmen,  better  than  the  flippancy 
of  modem  criticism.  If  you  spoke  of  Lord 
ByroD,  he  would  turn  the  subject  by  tiuoting 
the  lines  descriptive  of  his  namesake  in 
Lov^a  Labour  Lost — "Ofl  have  I  heard  of 
you,  my  Lord  Byron,"  &c. — ^for  he  could  find 
nothing  to  revere  or  love  in  the  poetry  of 
that  extraordinary  but  most  uncomfortable 
poet ;  except  the  apostrophe  to  Parnassus, 
in  which  he  exults  in  the  sight  of  the  real 
mountain  instead  of  the  mere  poetic  image. 
All  the  Laras,  and  Giaours,  and  Childe 
Harolds,  were  to  him  but  "imreal  mockeries," 
— ^the  phantasms  of  a  feverish  dream, — forms 
which  did  not  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
mankind,  and  never  can  find  root  among 
them.  Shelley's  poetiy,  too,  was  icy  cold  to 
him  ;  except  one  or  two  of  the  minor  poems, 
in  which  he  could  not  help  admiring  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  expression  ;  and  the 
"Cenci,"  in  which,  notwithstanding  the 
painful  nature  of  the  subject,  there  ia  a 
warmth  and  passion,  and  a  correspondent 
simplicity  of  diction,  which  prove  how 
mighty  a  poet  the  author  would  have  become 
had  he  lived  long  enough  for  his  feelings  to 
have  free  discourse  with  his  creative  power. 
Responding  only  to  the  touch  of  human 
afiection,  he  could  not  bear  poetry  which, 
instead  of  making   the  whole  world    kin, 


renders  our  own  passions  and  frailfcieB  and 
virtues  strange  to  us ;  presents  them  at  a 
distance  in  splendid  masquerade ;  exalte  them 
into  new  and  unauthorised  mythology,  and 
crystallises  all  our  freshest  loves  and  mant- 
ling joys  into  clusters  of  radiant  fismciea.  He 
made  some  amends  for  his  indifference  to 
Shelley,  by  his  admiration  of  Mrs.  Shelley's 
"Frankenstein,"  which  he  thought  the  mo«t 
extraordinary  realisation  of  the  idea  of  a 
being  out  of  nature  which  had  ever  been 
effected.  For  the  Scotch  novels  he  cared 
'  very  little,  not  caring  to  be  puiKzled  with 
new  plots,  and  prefening  to  read  Fielding, 
and  Smollett,  and  Bichardson,  whose  stories 
were  familiar,  over  and  over  again,  to  being 
worried  with  the  task  of  threading  the  maaee 
of  fresh  adventure.  But  the  good-natured- 
ness  of  Sir  Walter  to  all  his  oontemporariee 
won  his  admiration,  and  he  heartily  rejoiced 
in  the  greatness  of  his  fame,  and  the  rich 
rewards  showered  upon  him,  and  desired 
they  might  accumulate  for  the  glory  of 
literature  and  the  triumph  of  kindness.  He 
was  never  introduced  to  Sir  Walter ;  but  be 
used  to  speak  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  saw  him 
once  in  Fleet-street.  A  man,  in  the  dress 
of  a  mechanic,  stopped  him  just  at  Lmer 
Temple-gate,  and  said,  touching  his  hat^ 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  see  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  that  is 
he  just  crossing  the  road ;"  and  Lamb  stam- 
mered out  his  hearty  thanks  to  his  truly 
humane  informer. 

Of  his  own  writings  it  is  now  superfluous 
to  speak  ;  for,  after  having  encountered  long 
derision  and  neglect,  they  have  taken  their 
place  among  the  classics  of  his  language. 
They  stand  alone,  at  once  singular  and 
delightfuL  They  are  all  carefully  elaborated ; 
yet  never  were  works  written  in  a  higher 
defiance  to  the  conventional  pomp  of  style. 
A  sly  hit,  a  happy  pun,  a  humorous  com- 
bination, lets  the  light  into  the  intricacies 
of  the  subject,  and  supplies  the  place  of 
ponderous  sentence&  As  his  serious  con- 
versation was  his  best,  so  his  serious  writing 
is  far  preferable  to  his  fantastical  humours, 
—cheering  as  they  are,  and  suggestive  ever 
as  they  are  of  high  and  invigorating  thoughts. 
Seeking  his  materials,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  common  paths  of  life, — often  in  the 
humblest, — ^ho  gives  an  importance  to  every- 
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thing,  fuod  shedii  a  grace  over  alL  The  spirit 
of  gentility  seems  to  breathe  around  all  his 
peraons ;  he  detects  the  venerable  and  the 
ezceUent  in  the  narrowest  circumstances 
and  humblest  conditions,  with  the  same 
snbtilty  which  reveals  the  hidden  soul  of  the 
greatest  works  of  genius.  In  all  things  he 
is  moot  human.  Of  all  modem  writers,  his 
works  are  most  immediately  directed  to  give 
US  heart-ease  and  to  make  us  happy. 


Among  the  felicities  of  Lamb's  chequered 
life,  that  which  he  esteemed  most,  was  his 
intimate  friendship  with  some  of  the  greatest 
of  our  poets,  —  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Wordsworth ;  the  last  and  greatest  of  whom 
has  paid  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  which  may 
fiUy  dose  this  memoir. 

"  To  a  good  Man  of  most  dear  memory 
This  Stone  is  tacred.    Here  he  lies  apart 
From  the  great  city  where  he  first  drew  breath. 
Wis  reared  and  taught ;  and  humbly  earned  his 

bread. 
To  the  otrfot  laboon  of  the  merchant's  desk 
By  duty  chained.    Not  seldom  did  those  tasks 
Tease,  and  the  thought  of  time  so  spent  depress 
His  spirit,  hut  the  recompense  was  high ; 
flim  Independence,  Bounty's  rightftil  sire ; 
Afieetions,  warm  as  sunshine,  free  as  air ; 
And  when  the  precious  hours  of  leisure  came, 
Kaowledge  and  wisdom,  gained  firom  converse  sweet 
With  books,  or  while  he  ranged  the  crowded  streets 
With  a  keen  eye,  and  overflowing  heart : 
80  geains  triumphed  over  seeming  wrong, 
lad  poored  out  truth  in  works  by  thoughtful  love 
lupired — works  potent  over  smiles  and  tears. 
And  as  round  mountain.tops  the  lightning  plays. 
Thus  ianoeently  sported,  breaking  forth 
As  from  a  cloud  of  some  grave  sympathy, 
Homoor  and  wild  instinctive  wit,  and  all 
The  vivid  flashes  of  his  spoken  words. 
Fhim  Uie  most  gentle  creature  nursed  in  fields 
Hsd  been  derived  the  name  he  bore — a  name, 
Wherever  Christian  altars  have  been  raised, 
BtOowed  to  meekness  and  to  innocence ; 
And  if  in  bim  meekness  at  times  gave  way. 
Provoked  out  of  herself  by  troubles  strange. 
Many  and  strange,  that  hung  about  his  life ; 
(Un,  at  the  oentre  of  his  being,  lodged 
A  soul  by  resignation  sanctified : 
And  if  too  often,  self-reproached,  he  felt 
Tbat  innooenoe  belongs  not  to  our  kind, 
A  power  that  never  ceased  to  abide  in  him« 
Charity,  'mid  the  multitude  of  sins 
That  she  can  cover,  left  not  his  exposed 
To  an  unforgiving  judgment  from  just  Heaven. 
0,  he  was  good,  if  e'er  a  good  man  lived  1 

•  •  •  • 

From  a  reflecting  mind  and  sorrowing  heart 
Those  simple  lines  flowed  with  an  earnest  wish, 
Thoogh  but  a  doubting  hope,  that  they  might  serve 
Fitly  to  guard  the  precious  dust  of  him 
Whose  virtues  called  them  forth.      That  aim  is 


that  truth  moat  urgently  required 


Had  ft'om  a  faltering  pen  been  asked  in  vain  : 
Yet,  haply,  on  the  printed  page  received. 
The  imperfect  record,  there,  may  stand  unblamed 
As  long  as  verse  of  mine  shall  breathe  the  air 
Of  memory,  or  see  the  light  of  love. 

Thou  wert  a  soomer  of  the  flelds,  my  Friend, 
But  more  in  show  than  truth  ;  and  ftrom  the  fields, 
And  from  the  mountains,  to  thy  rural  grave 
Transported,  my  soothed  spirit  hovers  o'er 
Its  green  untrodden  turf,  and  blowing  fiowcrs ; 
And  taking  up  a  voice  shall  speak  (though  still 
Awed  by  the  theme's  peculisr  sanctity, 
Which  words  less  free  presumed  not  even  to  touch) 
Of  that  fhitemal  love,  whose  heaven.lit  lamp 
From  infancy,  through  manhood,  to  the  last 
Of  threescore  years,  and  to  thy  latest  hour, 
Burnt  on  with  ever-strengthening  light,  ensbrJuod 
Within  thy  bosom. 

*  WonderfU'  hath  been 
The  love  established  between  man  and  man, 
*  Passing  the  love  of  women ; '  and  between 
Man  and  his  help-mate  in  fast  wedlock  joined 
Through  God,  is  raised  a  spirit  and  soul  of  love 
Without  whose  blissful  influence  Paradise 
Had  been  no  Paradise ;  and  earth  were  now 
A  waste  where  creatures  bearing  human  form. 
Direst  of  savage  beasts,  would  roam  in  fear. 
Joyless  and  comfortless.     Our  days  glide  on  ; 
And  let  him  grieve  who  cannot  choose  but  grieve 
That  he  hath  been  an  Elm  without  his  Vine, 
And  her  bright  dower  of  clustering  charities. 
That,  round  his  trunk  and  branches,  might  havo 

clxmg 
Enriching  and  adorning.    Unto  thee. 
Not  so  enriched,  not  so  adorned,  to  thee 
Was  given  (say  rather  thou  of  later  birth 
Wert  given  to  her)  a  Bister — 'tis  a  word 
Timidly  uttered,  for  she  lives,  the  meek. 
The  self-restraining,  and  the  ever-kind  ; 
In  whom  thy  reason  and  intelligent  heart 
Found — for  all  interests,  hopes,  and  tender  cares. 
All  softening,  humanising,  hallowing  powers. 
Whether  withheld,  or  for  her  sake  unsought — 
More  than  sufficient  recompense  I 

Her  love 
(What  weakness  prompts  the  voice  to  tell  it  here  T) 
Wes  as  the  love  of  mothers  ;  and  when  years. 
Lifting  the  boy  to  man's  estate,  had  called 
The  long-protected  to  assume  the  part 
Of  a  protector,  the  fii^t  filial  tie 
Was  undissolved ;  and,  in  or  out  of  sight, 
Bemained  impenshably  interwoven 
With  life  itself.     Thus,  'mid  a  shifting  world. 
Did  they  together  testify  of  time 
And  seasons'  difference — a  double  tree 
With  two  collateral  stems  sprung  from  one  root ; 
Such  were  they— and  such  through  life  they  mtght 

have  been 
In  union,  in  partition  only  such ; 
Otherwise  wrought  the  will  of  the  Most  High  | 
Yet,  through  all  visitations  and  all  trials, 
Btill  they  were  faithful ;  Uke  two  vessels  launched 
From  the  same  beach  one  ocean  to  explore 
With  mutual  help,  and  sailing— to  their  league 
True,  as  inexorable  winds,  or  bars 
Floating  or  fixed  of  polar  ice,  allow. 

But  turn  we  rather,  let  my  spirit  turn 
With  thine,  O  silent  and  invisible  Friend ! 
To  those  dear  intervals,  nor  rare  nor  brief. 
When  reunited,  and  by  choice  withdrawn 
From  miscellaneous  converse,  ye  were  taught 
That  the  remembrance  of  ioregone  distressi 
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An<t  the  worse  fear  of  fatare  ill  (which  oft 
Doth  hang  around  it,  as  a  sickly  child 
Upon  its  mother)  may  he  both  alike 
Disarmed  of  power  to  unsettle  present  good 
So  prised,  and  things  inward  and  ontward  held 
In  such  an  even  halance,  that  the  heart 
Acknowledges  God's  grace,  his  mercy  feels, 
And  in  its  depth  of  gratitude  is  still. 

O  gift  dirine  of  quiet  sequMtratioa  I 


The  hermit,  exercised  in  prayer  and  pnim. 

And  feeding  daily  on  the  hope  of  heaTea, 

Is  happy  in  his  tow,  and  fondly  deaTes 

To  life-long  singleness  ;  but  happier  tar 

Was  to  your  souls,  and,  to  the  thoughta  of  oUush^ 

A  thousand  times  more  beautiful  appeared. 

Your  dmtl  loneliness.    The  sacred  tie 

Is  broken  ;  yet  why  grieve  t  for  Time  hot  holdi 

His  moiety  in  trust,  till  Joy  shall  lead 

To  th»  bloat  world  where  parting  ia  unknown.'* 
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PREFAGE 


NxABLT  twelve  yeairs  have  elapsed  since  the  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  accompanied 
by  sach.  slight  sketch  of  his  Life  as  might  link  them  together,  and  explain  the  circum- 
stances to  which  they  refer,  were  given  to  the  world.    In  the  Preface  to  that  work, 
retisrence  was  made  to  letters  yet  remaining  unpublished,  and  to  a  period  when  a 
more  complete  estimate  might  be  formed  of  the  singular  and  delightful  character  of 
the  writer  than  was  there  presented.  That  period  has  arrived.  Several  of  his  frienda 
who  might  possibly  have  felt  a  moments  pain  at  the  publication  of  some  of  thoss 
effusions  of  kindness,  in  which  they  are  sportively  mentioned,  have  been  removed  by 
death ;  and  the  dismissal  of  the  last,  and  to  him  the  dearest  of  all,  his  sister,  while  it 
has  brought  to  her  the  repose  she  sighed  for  ever  since  she  lost  him,  has  released  his 
biographer  from  a  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  prevented  a  due  appreciation  of  some 
of  his  noblest  qualities.    Her  most  lamentable,  but  most  innocent  agency  in  the  event 
which  consigned  her  for  life  to  his  protection,  forbade  the  introduction  of  any  letter, 
or  allusion  to  any  incident,  which  might  ever,  in  the  long  and  dismal  twilight  of 
consciousness  which  she  endured,  shock  her  by  the  recurrence  of  long  past  and  terrible 
tofrowB ;  and  the  same  consideration  for  her  induced  the  suppression  of  every 
psasage  which  referred  to  the  malady  with  which  she  was  through  life  at  intervals 
afflicted.    Although  her  death  had  removed  the  objection  to  a  reference  to  her 
intermittent  8u£fering,  it  still  left  a  momentous  question,  whether  even  then,  when  no 
nl&tive  remained  to  be  affected  by  the  disclosure,  it  would  be  right  to  unveil  the 
dreadful  calamity  which  marked  one  of  its  earliest  visitations,  and  which,  though 
blown  to  most  of  those  who  were  intimate  with  the  surviving  sufferers,  had  never 
been  publicly  associated  with  their  history.    When,  however,  I  reflected  that  the 
^th,  while  in  no  wise  affecting  the  gentle  excellence  of  one  of  them,  casts  new  and 
Kdemn  lights  on  the  character  of  the  other ;  that  while  his  frailties  have  received  an 
^ple  share  of  that  indulgence  which  he  extended  to  all  human  weaknesses,  their 
^ef  exciting  cause  has  been  hidden ;  that  his  moral  strength  and  the  extent  of  his 
*^If-<acrifice  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  the  world  ;   I  felt  that  to  develope  all 
^Mch  is  essential  to  the  just  appreciation  of  his  rare  excellence,  was  due  both  to  him 
*^  to  the  public.    While  I  still  hesitated  as  to  the  extent  of  disclosure  needful  for 
^  purpose,  my  lingering  doubts  were  removed  by  the  appearance  of  a  full  statement 
^  the  melancholy  events  with  all  the  details  capable  of  being  collected  from  the 
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newspftpers  of  the  time,  in  the  ''  British  Quarterly  Beview/*  and  the  difiiision  of  the 
passage,  extracted  thence,  through  several  other  journals.  After  this  publication,  no 
doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  propriety  of  publishing  the  letters  of  Lamb  on  this 
event,  eminently  exalting  the  characters  of  himself  and  his  sister,  and  enabling  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  sacrifice  which  followed  it. 

I  have  also  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  introducing  some  letters,  the 
objection  to  publishing  which  has  been  obviated  by  the  same  great  healer.  Time ;  and 
of  adding  others  which  I  deemed  too  trivial  for  the  public  eye,  when  the  whole  wealth 
of  his  letters  lay  before  me,  collected  by  Mr.  Moxon  from  the  distimniished  oorre- 
spondents  of  Lamb,  who  kindly  responded  to  his  request  for  permission  to  make  the 
public  sharers  in  their  choice  epistoLory  treasures.  The  appreciation  which  the 
letters  already  published,  both  in  this  coimtrj  and  in  America — perhaps  even  more 
remarkable  in  America  than  in  England — have  attained,  and  the  interest  which  the 
lightest  fragments  of  Lamb's  correspondence,  which  have  accidentally  appeared  in 
other  quarters,  have  excited,  convince  me  that  some  letters  which  I  withheld,  as 
doubting  their  worthiness  of  the  public  eye,  will  not  now  be  unwelcome.  There  ia, 
indeed,  scarcely  a  note — a  noidet — (as  he  used  to  call  his  very  little  letters)  Lamb  ever 
.wrote,  which  has  not  some  tinge  of  that  quaint  sweetness,  some  hint  of  that  peculiar 
union  of  kindness  and  whim,  which  distinguish  him  from  all  other  poets  and  humorists. 
I  do  not  think  the  reader  will  complain  "that — ^with  some  very  slight  exceptions,  which 
personal  considerations  still  render  necessary— ^I  have  made  him  a  partaker  of  aU 
the  epistolary  treasures  which  the  generosity  of  Lamb's  correspondents  placed  at 
Mr.  Moxon's  disposal. 

When  I  first  considered  the  materials  of  this  work,  I  purposed  to  combine  them 
with  a  new  edition  of  the  former  volumes ;  but  the  consideration  that  such  a  coarse 
would  be  unjust  to  the  possessors  of  those  volumes  induced  me  to  present  them  to  the 
public  in  a  separate  form.  Li  accomplishing  that  object,  I  have  felt  the  difiiculty  of 
connecting  the  letters  so  as  to  render  their  attendant  circimistances  intelligible^ 
without  fiilling  into  repetition  of  passages  in  the  previous  biography.  My  attempt  has 
been  to  make  these  volumes  subsidiary  to  the  former,  and  yet  complete  in  themselves ; 
but  I  fear  its  imperfection  will  require  much  indulgence  from  the  reader.  The  italics 
and  capitals  used  in  printing  the  letters  are  always  those  of  the  writer ;  and  the  little 
passages  sometimes  prefixed  to  letters,  have  been  printed  as  in  the  originals. 

Li  venturing  to  introduce  some  notices  of  Lamb's  deceased  oompamons,  I  have 
been  impelled  partly  by  a  desire  to  explain  any  allusion  in  the  letters  which  might  be 
misunderstood  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  fine  vagaries  oi  Lamb's 
affection,  and  partly  by  the  hope  of  giving  some  faint  notion  of  the  entire  circle  with 
which  Lamb  is  associated  in  the  recollection  of  a  few  survivors. 

T,  N.  T. 

LoxDOV,  Juhf,  1S48. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

rmt  or  laxb  to  colskidok,  nv  th>  spuho  axib 
sinnmt  or  1796. 

H  the  year  1795,  Charles  Lamb  resided 
h  his  £ither,  mother,  and  sister,  in  iodg- 
9  at  No.  7,  Little  Queen-street,  Holbom. 
e  father  wsfl  rapidly  sinking  iDto  dotage  ; 
!  mother  suffered  under  an  iufirmity  which 
>rived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs ;  and 
i  sister  not  only  undertook  the  office  of 
ily  and  nightly  attendance  on  her  mother, 
t  sought  to  add  by  needle-work  to  their 
nder  resources.  Their  income  then  c<$h- 
ted  of  an  annuity  which  Mr.  Lamb  the 
ler  derived  from  the  old  Bencher,  Mr.  Salt, 
bom  he  had  faithfully  served  for  many 
saw ;  Charles's  salary,  which,  being  that  of 
clerk  of  thr^e  years*  standing  in  the  India 
[(wwe,  could  have  been  but  scanty ;  and  a 
nan  payment  made  for  board  by  an  old 
uttden  annt,  who  resided  with  them.  In 
tiis  year  Lamb,  being  just  twenty  years  of 
ge,  began  to  write  verses — partly  incited  by 
be  example  of  his  old  friend,  Coleridge, 
rbom  he  regarded  with  as  much  reverence 
8  affection,  and  partly  inspired  by  an  attach- 
nent  to  a  young  lady  residing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Islington,  who  is  commemorated 
Q  Ilia  early  verses  as  **  the  fair-haired  maid." 
lov  hb  love  prospered  we  cannot  ascertain  ; 
^^  we  know  how  nobly  that  love,  Jind  all 
H)pe  of  the  earthly  blessings  attendant  on 
^  aiwaffection,  were  resigned  on  the  catas- 
*oplie  which  darkened  the  following  year. 
^  the  meantime,  his  youth  was  lonely- 
VQulered  the  more  so  by  the  recollection  of 


the  society  of  Coleridge,  who  had  just  left 
London — of  Coleridge  in  the  first  bloom  of 
life  and  genius,  unshaded  by  the  mysticism 
which  it  afterwards  glorified — ^fuU  of  bound- 
leas  ambition,  love,  and  hope !  There  was  a 
tendency  to  insanity  in  his  &mily,  which  had 
been  moi-e  than  once  developed  in  his  sister ; 
and  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise  that  in 
the  dreariness  of  his  solitude  it  fell  upon 
him  ;  and  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  lie 
was  subjected  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  re- 
straint of  the  insane.  The  wonder  is  that, 
amidst  all  the  difficulties,  the  sorrows,  and 
the  excitements  of  his  succeeding  forty  years, 
it  never  recurred.  Perhaps  the  true  cause 
of  this  remarkable  exemption — an  exemption 
the  more  remarkable  when  his  afflictions 
are  considered  in  association  with  one  single 
frailty — will  be  found  in  the  sudden  claim 
made  on  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
by  a  terrible  exigency,  and  by  his  generous 
answer  to  that  claim  ;  so  that  a  life  of  self- 
sacrifice  was  rewarded  by  the  preservation 
of  unclouded  reason. 

The  following  letter  to  Coleridge,  then 
residing  at  Bristol,  which  is  undated,  but 
which  is  proved  by  ciixmmstances  to  have 
beeu  written  in  the  spring  of  1796,  and  which 
is  probably  the  earliest  of  Lamb*s  letters 
which  have  been  preserved,  contains  his  own 
account  of  this  seizure.  Allusion  to  the 
same  event  will  be  perceived  in  two  letters 
of  the  same  year,  after  which  no  reference 
to  it  appears  in  his  correspondence,  nor  can 
any  be  remembered  in  his  conversations 
with  Ills  dearest  friends. 
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TO  MR.  OOLSRmaB. 

••  1796. 

**  Dear  C y  make  yourself  perfectly  easy  ' 

about  May.  I  paid  his  bill  when  I  sent  your 
clothes.  J  was  flush  of  money,  and  am  so  still 
to  all  the  purposes  of  a  single  life  ;  so  give  '. 
yourself  no  further  concern  about  it.    The ! 
money  would  be  superfluous  to  me  if  I  had  it. 

^  When  Southey  becomes  as  modest  as 
his  predecessor  Milton,  and  publishes  his 
Epics  in  duodecimo,  I  will  read  *em ;  a 
guinea  a  book  is  somewhat  exorbitant, 
nor  have  I  the  opportunity  of  borrowing 
the  work.  The  extracts  from  it  in  the 
Monthly  Eeviews,  and  the  short  passages 
in  your  Watchman,  seem  to  me  much 
superior  to  anything  in  his  partnership 
account  with  Lovell.  Your  poems  I  shall 
procure  forthwith.  There  were  noble  lines 
in  what  you  inserted  in  one  of  your  numbers, 
from  *  Religious  Musings  ; '  but  I  thought 
them  elaborate.  I  am  somewhat  glad  you 
have  given  up  that  paper  ;  it  must  have  been 
dry,  unprofitable,  and  of  dissonant  mood  to 
your  disposition.  I  wish  you  success  in  all 
your  undertakings,  and  am  glad  to  hear  you 
are  employed  about  the '  Evidences  of  Be- 
ligion.*  There  is  need  of  multiplying  such 
books  a  hundredfold  in  this  philosophical 
age,  to  prevent  converts  to  atheism,  for  they 
seem  too  tough  disputants  to  meddle  with 
afterwards. 

**  Le  Orice  is  gone  to  make  puns  in  Com- 
walL  He  has  got  a  tutorship  to  a  young  boy 
living  with  his  mother,  a  widow-lady.  He 
wUl,  of  course,  initiate  him  quickly  in  *  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  honourable,  and  of 
good  report.'  Coleridge  !  I  know  not  what 
suffering  scenes  you  have  gone  through  at 
Bristol  My  life  has  been  somewhat  diver- 
sified of  late.  The  six  weeks  tliat  finished 
last  year  and  began  this,  your  very  humble 
8ei*vant  spent  very  agreeably  in  a  madhouse, 
at  Hoxton.  I  am  got  somewhat  rational 
now,  and  don*t  bite  any  one.  But  mad  I 
was !  And  many  a  vagary  my  imagination 
played  with  me,  enough  to  make  a  volume,  if 
all  were  told.  My  sonnets  I  have  extended 
to  the  number  of  nine  since  I  saw  you,  and 
will  some  day  communicate  to  you.  I  am 
beginning  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  which,  if  I 
jOlniah,  I  publish.  White  is  on  the  eve  of 
publishing  (he  took  the  hint  from  Vortigem) 


'Original  letters  of  Falstaff,  Shallow,*  ftc, a 
copy  you  shall  have  when  it  comes  oai 
They  are  without  exception  the  best  imita- 
tions I  ever  saw.  Coleridge !  it  may  con- 
vince you  of  my  regards  for  yon  when  I  tell 
you  my  head  ran  on  you  in  my  madness,  as 
much  almost  as  on  another  person,  who  I  am 
inclined  to  think  was  the  more  immediate 
cause  of  my  temporary  frenzy. 

^  The  sonnet  I  send  you  has  small  merit 
as  poetry ;  but  you  will  be  carious  to  read  it 
when  I  tell  you  it  was  written  in  my  ] 
house  in  one  of  my  lucid  intervak. 

TO  HY  SISTER. 

"  If  from  my  lips  some  angzy  aooents  fdl. 

Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  mldiid^ 
'TwBs  bat  the  error  of  a  sieUf  miod 

And  troubled  thoughts,  doading  the  irarer  mSCi, 
And  waters  clear,  of  Reason ;  aad  tar  me 
Let  this  my  Terse  the  poor  atonement  be — 
My  Terse,  which  thoa  to  praise  wert  «^ 
Too  highly,  and  with  partial  eye  to  tee 

No  blemish.    Thou  to  me  didst  erer  shoir 
Kindest  affection ;  and  wtmldst  oft4tmas  taid 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  lors-aiek  lay. 
Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  npuf 

Bat  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  lore  I  owe, 
Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  fHend. 

''With  these  lines,  and  with  that  aster^s 

kindest  remembrances  to  C ,  I  oondinde. 

''  Yours  sincerely,  Lakr** 

"  Your  *  Condones  ad  Populum  *  are  ths 
most  eloquent  politics  that  ever  came  in  my 
way. 

**  Write  when  convenient — not  as  a  task, 
for  here  is  nothing  in  this  letter  to  answer. 

''We  cannot  send  our  remonbrances  to 
Mrs.  C,  not  having  seen  her,  but  believe  me 
our  best  good  wishes  attend  you  both. 

"  My  dvic  and  poetic  compliments  to 
Southey  if  at  Bristol ;  —  why,  he  is  a 
very  Leviathan  of  Bards — ^the  small  min- 
now, I !  •• 


In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Coleridge  pro- 
posed the  association  of  those  first  efforts  of 
the  young  clerk  in  the  India  House,  which  he 
had  prompted  and  praised,  with  his  own,  in 
a  new  edition  of  his  POems,  to  which  BIr. 
Charles  Lloyd  also  proposed  to  oontributs. 
The  following  letter  comprises  S(mncts  trans* 
mitted  to  Coleridge  for  this  purpose,  acoom* 
panied  by  remarks  so  characteristic  aa  t(h 
induce  the  hope  that  the  reader  will  iorgtfm 
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odnction  of  these  small  gems  of  verse 
were  published  in  due  oourse,  for  the 
the  original  setting. 


TO  IRL  OOLSRIDGB. 


•  1796. 


n  in  such  violent  pain  with  the  head- 
lat  I  am  fit  for  nothing  but  tran- 
r,  scarce  for  that.  When  I  get  your 
and  the  *  Joan  of  Arc,'  I  will  exercise 
ramption  in  giving  you  my  opinion  of 
lie  mail  does  not  come  in  before  to- 
'  (Wednesday)  morning.  The  fol- 
Sonnet  was  composed  during  a 
>wn  into  Hertfordshire  early  in  last 


rd  of  Light  shakes  oif  his  drowsjhed.* 
ti  from  his  conch  up  springs  the  lusty  son, 
girds  himself  his  mighty  race  to  run ; 
me,  by  troaut  lore  of  rambling  led 
my  back  on  thy  detested  walls, 
d  city,  and  thy  sons  I  leaye  behind 
Ifiiih,  sordid,  mcmey-getting  kind, 
lot  their  ears  when  holy  Freedom  eaUa. 
sot  thee  so  lightly,  humble  spire, 
mindest  me  of  many  a  pleasure  gone, 
lerriest  days  of  Lore  and  Islington, 
ig  anew  the  flames  ai  past  deaire ; 
I  shall  muse  on  thee,  slow  journeying  on, 
green  plains  of  pleasant  Hertfordshire. 

i  last  line  is  a  copy  of  Bowleses, '  To 
een  hamlet  in  Uie  peaceful  plain.* 
iars  are  not  so  very  fastidious ;  many 
would  not  like  words  so  prosaic  and 
r  in  a  Sonnet  as  Islington  and  Hert- 
re.  The  next  was  written  within  a 
two  of  the  last,  on  revisiting  a  spot 
the  scene  was  laid  of  my  first  Sonnet 
nocked  my  step  with  many  a  lonely 


last  I  rored  these  winding  wood. walks  green, 

n  winding  walks,  and  shady  pathways  sweet ; 

les  wouM  Anna  seek  the  silent  scene, 

uding  hat  beauties  in  the  l(me  retreat. 

re  I  hear  her  footsteps  in  the  shade ; 

Imiige  only  in  these  pleasant  ways 

ts  me  self-wandering,  where  in  happier  days 

free  couTersc  with  my  fair-haired  maid. 

used  the  little  cottage  which  she  loved, 

ttage  which  did  once  my  all  contain ; 

:e  of  days  that  ne'er  must  come  again ; 

£  to  my  heart,  and  much  my  heart  was  moTed. 

FUr  befal  thee,  gentle  maid,'  said  I ; 

om  ttie  eottage  turned  me  with  a  sigh. 

9  next  retains  a  few  lines  from  a 
of  mine  which  you  once  remai-ked 
<  body  of  thought '  in  it.    I  agree  with 

tnrsyhed  **  I  hare  met  with,  I  think,  in  Spenser. 
Id  thing,  bat  it  rhymes  with  led,  and  rhyming 
moltttude  ot  Uotnoes. — C.  Lamb's  Manuscripts. 


you,  but  have  preserved  a  part  of  it,  and  it 
runs  thus.    I  flatter  myself  you  will  like  it  :— 

"  A  timid  grace  sits  trembling  in  her  eye. 

As  loth  to  meet  the  radeness  of  men's  sight ; 
Tet  shedding  a  delicious  lunar  light, 
That  steeps  in  kind  oblivious  ecstacy 
The  care^erozed  mind,  like  some  stiU  melody : 
Speaking  most  plain  the  thoughts  which  do 
Her  gentle  sprite,  peace  and  meek  quietness. 
And  innocent  loves,*  and  maiden  purity : 

A  look  whereof  might  heal  the  cruel  smart 
Of  changed  fkicnds ;  or  Fortune's  wrongs  unUnd ; 

Might  to  sweet  deeds  of  mercy  move  the  heart 
Of  him,  who  hates  his  brethren  of  mankind : 
Turned  are  those  beams  from  me,  who  fSondly  yet 
Past  Joys,  vain  loves,  and  buried  hopes  regret. 

"The  next  and  last  I  value  mo«t  of  alL 
*Twas  composed  dose  upon  the  heels  of  the 
last,  in  that  very  wood  I  had  in  mind  when 
I  wrote — '  Methinks  how  dainty  sweet.' 

**  We  were  two  pretty  babes,  the  youngest  she. 
The  youngest,  snd  the  loveliest  far,  I  ween. 
And  Innocence  her  name.    The  time  has  been 
We  two  did  love  each  other's  company ; 

Time  was,  we  two  had  wept  to  have  been  apart : 
But  when,  with  show  of  seeming  good  beguil'd, 
I  left  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  child. 
And  my  first  love  for  man's  society, 

DefiUng  with  the  world  my  virgin  hearts 
My  loved  companion  dropt  a  tear,  and  fled. 
And  hid  in  deepest  shades  her  awful  head. 

Belovod  I  who  can  tell  me  where  thou  art— 
In  what  delicious  Eden  to  be  found — 
That  I  may  seek  thee  the  wide  world  aroondt 

"  Since  writing  it,  I  have  found  in  a  poem 
by  Hamilton  of  Bangor,  these  two  lines  to 
*  Happiness.* 

Nun,  sober  and  devout,  where  art  thou  fled 
To  hide  in  shades  thy  meek  contented  head  t 

Lines  eminently  beautiful ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
member having  read  them  previously,  for  the 
credit  of  my  tenth  and  eleventh  lines.  Pamell 
has  two  lines  (which  probably  suggested  the 
above)  to  *  Contentment.* 

Whither,  ah  I  whither  art  thou  fled 
To  hide  thy  meek  contented  t  head  t 

"  Cowley's  exquisite  '  Elegy  on  the  death 
of  his  friend  Harvey,*  suggested  the  phrase 
of  *  we  two.' 

Was  there  a  tree  that  did  not  know 
The  love  betwixt  us  two  T 

''So  much  for  acknowledged  plagiariamfl^ 

•  Cowley  uses  this  phrase  with  a  somewhat  diifiBr»iit 
meaning.  I  meant,  loves  of  relatives,  friends,  Aw — 
C.  Lamb's  Manuscripts. 

+  An  odd  epithet  for  Ckmtentment  in  a  poet  so  poetical 
as  PamelL — C.  Lamb's  Manuseripts. 
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the  confession  of  which  I  know  not  whether 
it  has  more  of  vanity  or  modesty  in  it.  As  to 
my  blank  verse,  I  am  so  dismally  slow  and 
sterile  of  ideas  (I  speak  from  my  heart)  that 
I  much  question  if  it  will  ever  come  to  any 
issue.  I  have  hitherto  only  hammered  out  a 
few  independent,  unconnected  snatches,  not 
in  a  capacity  to  be  sent.  I  am  very  ill,  and 
will  r^  till  I  have  read  your  poems,  for 
wliich  I  am  very  thankful  I  have  one  more 
favour  to  beg  of  you,  that  you  never  mention 
Mr.  May*s  afGur  in  any  sort,  much  less  think 
of  repaying.  Are  we  not  flocci-nauci-what- 
d'ye-call-'em-ists  ?  We  have  just  learned 
that  my  poor  brother  has  had  a  sad  accident, 
a  large  stone  blown  down  by  yesterday's  j 
high  wind  has  bruised  his  leg  in  a  inost  | 
shocking  manner ;  he  is  under  the  care  of 
Cruikshankfl.  Coleridge !  there  are  10,000 
objections  against  my  paying  you  a  visit  at 
Bristol ;  it  cannot  be  else  ;  but  in  this  world 
'tis  better  not  to  think  too  much  of  pleasant 
possibles,  that  we  may  not  be  out  of  humour 
with  present  insipids.  Should  anything  bring 
you  to  London,  you  will  recollect  No.  7,  i 
Little  Queen  Street,  Holbom.  | 

^  I  shall  be  too  ill  to  call  on  Wordsworth 
myself  but  will  take  care  to  transmit  him 
his  poem,  when  I  have  read  it.  I  saw  Le 
Grice  the  day  before  his  departure,  and  men- 
tioned incidentally  his  ^  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot.*  Knowing  him  and  the 
probability  there  is  of  people  having  a  pro- 
pensity to  pun  in  his  company,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  we  both  stumbled  on  the  same 
pun  at  once,  he  eagerly  anticipating  me, — 
*  he  would  teach  him  to  shoot ! '  Poor  Le 
Qrice !  if  wit  alone  could  entitle  a  man  to 
respect,  &c.,  he  has  written  a  very  witty  little 
pamphlet  lately,  satirical  upon  college  decla- 
mations. When  I  send  Whitens  book,  I  will 
add  that.  I  am  sorry  there  should  be  any 
difference  between  you  and  Southey.  'Be- 
tween you  two  there  should  be  peace,*  tho' 
I  must  say  I  have  borne  him  no  good  will 
since  he  spirited  you  away  from  among  us. 
What  is  become  of  Moschus  %  You  sported 
some  of  his  sublimities,  I  see,  in  your  Watch- 
man. Very  decent  things.  So  much  for  to- 
night from  your  afflicted,  headachey,  sore- 
throatey,  humble  servant,  C.  Lakb." 

"  Tuesday  night — Of  your  Watchman,  the 
Review  of   Burke  was  the  best   prose.    I 


augured  great  things  firom  the  first  zramber. 
There  is  some  exquisite  poetry  intenpersed. 
I  have  re-read  the  extract  from  the '  Beligioos 
Musings,'  and   retract  whatever   invidious 
there  was  in  my  censure  of  it  as  elaborataw 
There  are  times  when  one  is  not  in  a  disposi* 
tion  thoroughly  to  relish  good  writing.    X 
have  re-read  it  in  a  more  &vourable  mo- 
ment, and   hesitate   not  to   pronounco  ift 
sublime.    K  there  be  anything  in  it  ap- 
proaching to  tumidity  (which  I  meant  not 
to   infer;  by  elaborate  I  meant  simply  la- 
boured), it  is  the  gigantic   hyperbole  by 
which  you  describe  the   evils  of  existing 
society;  'snakes,  lions,   hyenas,  and   behe- 
moths,' is  carrying  your  resentment  beyond 
bounds.    The  pictures  of 'The  Simooniy'  of 
'Frenzy    and    Ruin,'    of  'The  Whore   of 
Babylon,'  and  'The  Cry  of  Foul  Spirits  dis- 
herited of  Earth,'  and '  the  strange  beatitude ' 
which  the  good  man  shall  recognise  in  heaven, 
as  well  as  the  particularising  of  the  children 
of  wretchedness   (I  have  unconsciously  in- 
cluded every  part  of  it),  form  a  variety  of 
uniform  excellence.    I  hunger  and  thirst  to 
read  the  poem  complete.    That  is  a  capitil 
line  in  your  sixth  number. 

*  Tliis  dark,  fHeze-coated,  hoane,  teetlucihttttriiif 
month.' 

They  are  exactly  such  epithets  as  Buns 
would  have  stumbled  on,  whose  poem  on  the 
ploughed-up  daisy  you  seem  to  have  had  in 
mind.  Tour  complaint  that  of  your  readeis 
some  thought  there  was  too  much,  some  too 
littlp  original  matter  in  your  namben^ 
reminds  me  of  poor  dead  Parsons  in  the 
'Critic'  ' Too  little  incident !  Give  mc  leave 
to  tell  you,  sir,  there  is  too  much  incident.'  I 
had  like  to  have  forgot  thanldng  you  for  that 
exquisite  little  morsel,  the  first  Sdavonian 
Song.  The  expression  in  the  seoond, — ^'more 
happy  to  be  unhappy  in  hell ;'  is  it  not  very 
quaiut  ?  Accept  my  thanks,  in  common 
with  those  of  all  who  love  good  poetry,  for 
'The  Braes  of  Tarrow.'  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  enemies  you  must  have  made  by  your 
splendid  invective  against  the  barterers  in 
human  fiesh  and  sinews.  Coleridge  I  you 
will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Cowper  is  reooversd 
from  his  lunacy,  and  is  employed  on  his 
titmslation  of  the  Italian,  &a,  poems  of 
Milton  for  an  edition  where  Fuseii  presides 
as  designer.     Coleridge !    to  an  idler  like 
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>  write  and  receive  letters  are  both 
laant,  bat  I  wish  not  to  break  in 
or  valnable  time  by  expecting  to 
7  frequently  from  yon.  Reserve 
;ation  for  your  moments  of  lassitude, 
1  have  nothing  else  to  do ;  for  your 
ve  and  all  your  idle  propensities,  of 
ive  given  way  to  the  duties  of  pro- 
r  a  family.  The  mail  is  come  in,  but 
I ;  yet  this  is  Tuesday.  Farewell, 
to-morrow,  for  a  niche  and  a  nook  I 
ve  for  criticisms.  By  the  way  I 
do  not  send  your  own  only  copy  of 
Arc ;  I  will  in  that  case  return  it 
ely. 

parcel  is  come;  you  have  been 
frour  presents. 

sworth's  poem  I  have  hurried 
not  without  delight    Poor  Lovell  i 

almost  accuses  me  for  the  light 
spoke  of  him  above,  not  dreaming 
Ath.  My  heart  bleeds  for  your 
ted  troubles;  Qod  send  you  through 
patience.  I  conjure  you  dream  not 
i  ever  think  of  being  repaid ;  the 
d  is  galling  to  the  ears.  I  have 
our  *  Keligious Musings*  with  unin- 

feelings  of  profound  admiration. 
'  safely  rest  your  fame  on  it  The 
ining  things  are  what  I  have  before 
they  lose  nothing  by  my  recollection 
anncr  of  reciting  *em,  for  I  too  bear 

'the  voice,  the  look,'  of  absent 
nd  can  occasionally  mimic  their 
or  the  amusement  of  those  who 
I  'em.  Your  impassioned  manner 
on  I  can  recall  at  any  time  to  mine 
:  and  to  the  ears  of  the  bystanders, 
^ish  you  had  left  the  monody  on 
n  concluding  as  it  did  abruptly.  It 
of  unity.  The  conclusion  of  your 
I  Musings,'  I  fear  will  entitle  you 
jpoof  of  your  beloved  woman,  who 
1  not  suffer  your  tancj  to  run  riot, 
you  walk  humbly  with  your  Gk)d. 
last  words,  'I  exercise  my  young 
thought  in  ministeries  of  heart- 
ong,'  though  not  now  new  to  me, 
e  enough  admired.  To  speak 
hey  are  a  well-turned  compliment 

I  hasten  to  read  *  Joan  of  Arc,' 
ire  read  your  lines  at  the  beginning 
book :  they  are  worthy  of  Milton  ; 
y  mind  yield  to  your  'Beligious 


T 


Musings.'  I  shall  read  the  whole  carefully, 
and  in  some  future  letter  take  the  liberty  to 
particularise  my  opinions  of  it  Of  what  is 
new  to  me  among  your  poems  next  to  the 
'Musings,' that  beginning  '  My  Pensive  Sara* 
gave  me  most  pleasure :  the  Ihies  in  it  I  just 
alluded  to  are  most  exquisite;  they  made 
my  sister  and  self  smile,  as  conveying  a 
pleasing  picture  of  Mrs.  C.  checking  your 
wild  wanderings,  which  we  were  so  foiil  of 
hearing  you  indulge  when  among  us.  It  has 
endeared  us  more  than  anything  to  your 
good  lady,  and  your  own  self-reproof  that 
follows  delighted  us.  *Tis  a  charming  poem 
throughout  (you  have  well  remarked  that 
charming,  admirable,  exquisite  are  the  words 
expressive  of  feelings  more  than  conveying 
of  ideas,  else  I  might  plead  very  well  want  of 
room  in  my  paper  as  excuse  for  generalising). 
I  want  room  to  tell  you  how  we  are  charmed 
with  your  verses  in  the  manner  of  Spenser, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  am  glad  you  resume 
the  '  Watchman.'  Change  the  name ;  leave 
out  all  articles  of  news,  and  whatever  things 
are  peculiar  to  newspapers,  and  confine  your- 
self to  ethics,  verse,  criticism— or  rather  do 
not  confine  yourself.  Let  your  plan  be  as 
diffuse  as  the  'Spectator,'  and  TU  answer 
for  it  the  work  prospers.  If  I  am  vain 
enough  to  think  I  can  be  a  contributor,  rely 
on  my  inclinations.  Coleridge!  in  reading 
your  '  Eeligious  Musings,'  I  felt  a  transient 
superiority  over  you.  I  have  seen  Priestly, 
I  love  to  see  his  name  repeated  in  your 
writings.  I  love  and  honour  him  almost 
profanely.  You  would  be  charmed  with  his 
SermonSf  if  you  never  read  'em.  You  have 
doubtless  read  his  books  illustrative  of  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity.  Prefixed  to  a  late 
work  of  his  in  answer  to  Paine,  there  is  a 
prefeuse  giving  an  account  of  the  man,  and  his 
services  to  men,  written  by  Lindsey,  his 
dearest  friend,  well  worth  your  reading. 

"  Tuesday  eve,  —  Forgive  my  prolixity, 
which  is  yet  too  brief  for  all  I  could  wish  to 
say.  God  give  you  comfort,  and  all  that  are 
of  your  household  I  Our  loves  and  best  good 
wishes  to  Mrs.  a  C.  Lavb." 


The  parcel  mentioned  in  the  last  letter 
brought  the  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  a  request 
from  Coleridge,  that  Lamb  would  freely 
criticise  his   poems  with   a  viefT  to  their 
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selection  and  correction  for  the  contemplated 
volume.  The  reply  is  contidned  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which,  written  on  several  days, 
begins  at  the  extreme  top  of  the  first  page, 
without  any  ceremony  of  introduction,  and 
is  comprised  in  three  sides  and  a  bit  of 
foolscap. 

TO  MR.  OOLBRIDOB. 

"With  'Joan  of  Arc'  I  have  been  de- 
lighted, amazed;  I  had  not  presumed  to 
expect  anything  of  such  excellence  from 
Southey.  Why  the  poem  is  alone  sufficient 
to  redeem  the  character  of  the  age  we  live 
in  from  the  imputation  of  degenerating  in 
Poetry,  were  there  no  such  beings  extant  as 

Bums,  and  Bowles,  Cowper,  and ;  fill 

up  the  blank  how  you  please ;  I  say  nothing. 
The  subject  is  well  chosen.  It  opens  well. 
To  become  more  particular,  I  will  notice  in 
their  order  a  few  passages  that  chiefly  struck 
me  on  perusaL  Page  26,  '  Fierce  and  terrible 
Benevolence!*  is  a  phrase  full  of  grandeur 
and  originality.  The  whole  context  made 
me  feel  possessed, '  even  like  Joan  herself. 
Page  28,  '  It  is  most  horrible  with  the  keen 
sword  to  gore  the  finely-rfibred  human  frame,* 
and  what  follows,  pleased  me  mightily.  In 
the  2nd  Book,  the  first  forty  lines  in  par- 
ticular are  majestic  and  highnsounding. 
Indeed  the  whole  vision  of  the  Palace  of 
Ambition  and  what  follows  are  supremely 
excellent.  Your  simile  of  the  Laplander, 
'By  Niemi's  lake,  or  Balda  Zhiok,  or  the 
mossy  stone  of  Solfar-£[apper,'  *  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  in  Milton  for  fulness  of 
circumstance  and  lofty-pacedness  of  versifi- 
cation. Southey*s  similes,  though  many  of 
*em  are  capital,  are  all  inferior.  In  one  of 
his  books,  the  simile  of  the  oak  in  the  storm 
occurs,  I  think,  four  times.  To  return ;  the 
light  in  which  you  view  the  heathen  deities 
is  accurate  and  beautiful.  Soutliey*s  personi- 
fications in  this  book  are  so  many  fine  and 
fiEtultless  pictures.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
your  manner  of  accounting  for  the  reason 
why  monarchs  take  delight  in  war.  At  the 
447th  line  you  have  placed  Prophets  and 
Enthusiasts  cheek  by  jowl,  on  too  intimate  a 
footing  for  the  dignity  of  the  former.  Neces- 
aarian-like-speaking,  it  is  correct.    Page  98, 

•  Lapland  mountains.  The  verses  referred  to  are 
frabliahed  In  Mr.  Coleridge's  Poem  entitled  **  The  Destiny 
of  Matkuw  :  a  Vialcm.** 


'Dead  is  the  Douglas!  cold  thy  wanrior 
frtime,  illustrious  Buohan,'  &c,  are  of  kindred 
excellence  with  Gray's  '  Cold  is  Cadwallo'a 
tongue,'  &c  How  famously  the  Maid  baffles 
the  Doctors,  Seraphic  and  [brefriigable,  ^witfa 
all  their  trumpery  !  *  Page  126,  the  proces- 
sion, the  appearances  of  the  Maid,  of  the 
Bastard  Son  of  Orleans  and  of  Tremonille, 
are  full  of  fire  and  fancy,  and  exquisite 
melody  of  versification.  Hie  personifications 
from  line  303  to  309,  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  had  better  been  omitted ;  they  are 
not  very  striking,  and  only  encumber.  Tlie 
converse  which  Joan  and  Conrade  hold  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire  is  altogether  beau- 
tiful. Page  313,  the  conjecture  that  in  dreams 
*  all  things  are  that  seem,'  is  one  of  those 
conceits  which  the  Poet  delights  to  admit 
into  his  creed — a  creed,  by  the  way,  more 
marvellous  and  mystic  than  ever  Athanasias 
dreamed  o£  Page  31ft,  I  need  only  metUian 
those  lines  ending  with  *  She  saw  a  serpent 
gnawing  at  her  heart ! '  They  are  good 
imitative  lines,  'he  toiled  and  toiled,  of  toil 
to  reap  no  end,  but  endless  toil  and  nerer- 
ending  woe.'  Page^  347,  Cruelty  is  suoh  as 
Hogarth  might  have  painty  her.  Page  361, 
all  the  passage  about  Love  (where  he  seems 
to  confound  conjugal  love  with  creating  and 
preserving  love)  is  very  confused,  and  sickens 
me  with  a  load  of  useless  personifications ; 
else  that  ninth  Book  is  the  finest  in  the 
volume  —  an  exquisite  combination  of  the 
ludicrous  and  the  terrible :  I  have  never  read 
either,  even  in  translation,  but  such  I  oon* 
ceive  to  be  the  manner  of  Dante  or  Arioeto. 
The  tenth  Book  is  the  most  languid.  On  the 
whole,  considering  the  celerity  wherewith 
the  poem  was  finished,  I  was  astonished  at 
the  unfrequency  of  weak  lines.  I  had  ex* 
pected  to  find  it  verbose.  Joan,  I  think, 
does  too  little  in  battle  ;  Dunois  perhaps  the 
same  ;  Conrade  too  much.  The  anecdotes 
interspersed  among  the  battles  reft^osh  the 
mind  very  agreeably,  and  I  am  delighted 
with  the  very  many  passages  of  simple 
pathos  abounding  throughout  the  poem, 
passages  which  the  author  of  'Crazy  Kate* 
might  have  written.  Has  not  Master  Souths 
spoke  very  slightingly,  in  his  prefiuse,  and 
disparagingly  of  Cowper's  Homer  ?  What 
makes  him  reluctant  to  give  Cowper  his 
fame  ?  And  does  not  Southey  use  too  of^sn 
the  expletives  <  did,'  and  '  does  } '  They  havs 
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%  good  effect  at  timee,  but  are  too  mcon- 
tiderahle,  or  rather  become  blemishes,  when 
thej  mark  a  style.  On  the  whole,  I  expect 
Southey  one  day  to  rival  Milton  :  I  already 
deem  him  equal  to  Cowper,  and  superior  to 
all  living  poets  besides.  What  says  Cole- 
ridge f  The  '  Monody  on  Henderson '  is 
iiikmenmiff  good^  the  rest  of  that  little  volume 
is  readable^  and  above  mediocrity.  I  proceed 
to  a  more  pleasant  task ;  pleasant  because 
the  poems  are  yours  ;  pleasant  because  you 
impose  the  task  on  me  ;  and  pleasant,  let  me 
add,  because  it  wiU  confer  a  whimsical  im- 
portance on  me,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  your 
rhymes.  Tiretf  though,  let  me  thank  you 
again  and  again,  in  my  own  and  my  sister's 
name,  fixr  your  invitations ;  nothing  could 
give  US  more  pleasure  than  to  come,  but 
(were  there  no  other  reasons)  while  my 
l)coiher*s  leg  is  .so  bad  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  Poor  fellow  !  he  is  very  feverish 
ud  light-headed,  but  Cruikshanks  has  pro- 
nounced the  symptoms  favourable,  and  gives 
us  every  hope  that  there  will  be  no  need  of 
amputation  :  God  send  not !  We  are  necea- 
mrily  oonfined  with  him  all  the  afternoon 
and  evening  till  very  late,  so  that  I  am 
stealing  a  few  minutes  to  write  to  you. 

"Thank  you  for  your  frequent  letters ;  you 
are  the  only  correspondent,  and,  I  might 
idd,  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world.  I 
gD  nowhere,  and  have  no  acquaintance.  Slow 
ot  speech,  and  reserved  of  manners,  no  one 
wtAs  or  cares  for  my  society  ;  and  I  am  left 
alone.  Allen  calls  only  occasionally,  as 
thoni^  it  were  a  duty  rather,  and  seldom 
■tayi  ten  minutes.  Then  judge  how  thank- 
fid  I  am  for  your  letters  !  Do  not,  however, 
burthen  yourself  with  the  correspondence. 
I  tmnUe  you  again  so  soon,  only  in  obedience 
to  your  ii^unctions.  Complaints  apart,  pro- 
eeed  we  to  onr  task.  I  am  called  away  to 
tsa;  thence  must  wait  upon  my  brother; 
ID  most  delay  till  to-morrow.  Farewell. 
Wtdnrnday, 

*  Tlmr9da}fi-^1  will  first  notice  what  is 
uv  to  me.  lliirteenth  page  ;  '  Tlie  thrilling 
tones  that  concentrate  the  soul  *  is  a  nervous 
IiM^  and  the  six  first  lines  of  page  14  are  very 
pntty;  the  twenty-first  effusion  a  perfect 
thing.  That  in  the  manner  of  Spenser  is 
▼cry  sweety  particularly  at  the  close :  the 
thirty-fifth  efiuaion  is  most  exquisite  ;  that 
line  in  partkeulari '  And,  tranquil,  muse  upon 


tranquillity.*  It  is  the  very  reflex  pleasure 
that  distinguishes  the  tranquillity  of  a  think- 
ing being  from  that  of  a  shephenl,  a  modem 
one  I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  a 
Damffitas,  one  that  keeps  other  people*s 
sheep.  Certainly,  Coleridge,  your  letter  from 
Shurton  Bars  has  less  merit  than  most 
things  in  your  volume  ;  personally  it  may 
chime  in  best  with  your  own  feelings,  and 
therefore  you  love  it  best.  It  has,  however, 
great  merit.  In  your  fourth  epistle  that  is 
an  exquisite  paragraph,  and  fancy-full,  of  *  A 
stream  there  is  which  rolls  in  lazy  flow,* 
&c.  &c.  'Murmurs  sweet  undersong  *mid 
jasmin  bowers  *  is  a  sweet  line,  and  so  are 
the  three  next.  The  concluding  simile  is 
far-fetched — ^'tempest-honoured '  is  a  quaint- 
ish  phrase. 

"  Yours  is  a  poetical  family.  I  was  much 
surprised  and  pleased  to  see  the  signature  of 
Sara  to  that  elegant  composition,  the  fifth 
epistle.  I  dare  not  criticise  the  'Heligious 
Musings  ;*  I  like  not  to  select  any  part,  where 
all  is  excellent.  I  can  only  admire,  and 
thank  you  for  it  in  the  name  of  a  Christian, 
as  well  as  a  lover  of  good  poetry  ;  only  let 
me  ask,  is  not  that  thought  and  those  words 
in  Young, '  stands  in  the  sun,* — or  is  it  only 
such  as  Young,  in  one  of  his  better  moments^ 
might  have  wiit  ?  -^ 

'  Believe  thon,  O  my  kooI, 
Liffe  in  a  vision  shadowy  of  truth ; 
And  vice,  and  anguish,  and  the  wormy  grare. 
Shapes  of  a  dream  I '  | 

I  thank  you  for  these  lines  in  the  name  of  a  ' 
necessarian,  and  for  what  follows  in  next 
paragraph,  in  the  name  of  a  child  of  fiuicy. 
After  iJl,  you  cannot,  nor  ever  will,  write 
anything  with  which  I  shall  be  so  delighted 
as  what  I  have  heard  yourself  repeat.  You 
came  to  town,  and  I  saw  you  at  a  time  when 
your  heart  was  yet  bleeding  with  recent 
wounds.  Like  yourself  I  was  sore  galled 
with  disappointed  hope ;  you  had 

-'  many  an  holy  lay 


That,  mourning,  soothed  the  mourner  on  his  way ; ' 

"  I  had  ears  of  sympathy  to  drink  them  in, 
and  they  yet  vibrate  pleasant  on  the  sense. 
When  I  read  in  your  little  volume,  your 
nineteenth  eflusion,  or  the  twenty-eighth  or 
twenty-ninth,  or  what  you  call  the  *  Sigh,*  I 
think  I  hear  you  again.  I  image  to  myself 
the  little  smoky  room  at  the  Salutation  and 
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Cat,  where  we  have  sat  together  through  the 
winter  nights,  beguiling  the  cares  of  life  with 
Poesy.  When  you  left  London,  I  felt  a 
dismal  void  in  my  heart.  I  found  myself  cut 
off,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  from  two  most 
dear  to  me.  *  How  blest  with  ye  the  path 
could  I  have  trod  of  quiet  life  I '  Li  your 
conversation  you  had  blended  so  many 
pleasant  fancies  that  they  cheated  me  of  my 
grief  But  in  your  absence  the  tide  of 
melancholy  rushed  in  again  and  did  its  worst 
mischief  by  overwhelming  my  reason.  I 
have  recovered,  but  feel  a  stupor  that  makes 
me  indifferent  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  this 
life.  I  sometimes  wish  to  introduce  a 
religious  turn  of  mind,  but  habits  are  strong 
things,  and  my  religious  fervours  are  confined, 
alas  !  to  some  fleeting  moments  of  occasional 
solitary  devotion.  A  correspondence,  opening 
with  you,  has  roused  me  a  little  from  my 
lethargy  and  made  me  conscious  of  existence. 
Indulge  me  in  it :  I  will  not  be  very  trouble- 
some !  At  some  future  time  I  will  amuse 
you  with  an  account,  a^full  as  my  memory 
will  permit,  of  the  strange  turn  my  frenzy 
took.  I  look  back  upon  it  at  times  with  a 
gloomy  kind  of  envy ;  for,  while  it  lasted,  I 
had  many,  many  hours  of  pure  happiness. 
Dreiun  not,  Coleridge,  of  having  tasted  all 
the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  fancy  till  you 
have  gone  mad  !  All  now  seems  to  me  vapid, 
comparatively  so.  Excuse  this  selfish  digres- 
sion. Your  'Monody*  is  so  superlatively 
excellent,  that  I  can  only  wish  it  perfect, 
which  I  can't  help  feeling  it  is  not  quite. 
Lidulge  me  in  a  few  conjectures  ;  what  I  am 
going  to  propose  would  make  it  more  com- 
pressed, and,  I  think,  more  energetic,  though 
I  am  sensible  at  the  exi>en8e  of  many 
beautiful  lines.  Let  it  begin  'Is  this  the 
land  of  song-ennobled  line  1  *  and  proceed  to 

*  Otway's  famished  form  ;  *  then,  *  Thee 
Chatterton,'  to  *  blaze  of  Seraphim  ; '  then, ' 

*  clad  in  Nature's  rich  array,'  to  *  orient  day ;' 
then,  *  but  soon  the  scathing  lightning,'  to 

*  blighted  land  ; '  then,  *  sublime  of  thought,' 
to  *  his  bosom  glows ; '  then 

*  But  soon  upon  hia  poor  unsheltered  head 
Did  Penury  her  sickly  mildew  shed ; 
And  soon  are  fled  the  charms  of  early  grace. 
And  Joy's  wild  gleams  that  lightened  o'er  his  face.*  j 

Then  *  youth  of  tumultuous  soul  *  to  *  sigh,'  i 
as  before.    The  rest  may  all  stand  down  to 


*  gaze  upon  the  waves  below.*  What  i 
now  may  come  next  as  detached  i 
suggested  by  the  Monody,  rather  than 
of  it.  They  are,  indeed,  in  themselvec 
sweet : 

•  And  we,  at  sober  eve,  would  round  thee  thr 
Hanging  enraptured  on  thy  stately  song ! ' 

in  particular,  perhaps.  If  I  am  obscui 
may  understand  me  by  coxmting  lin 
have  proposed  omitting  twenty-four 
I  feel  that  thus  compressed  it  woulc 
energy,  but  think  it  most  likely  you  w 
agi'ee  with  me  ;  for  who  shall  go  ab 
bring  opinions  to  the  bed  of  Procrustc 
introduce  among  the  sons  of  men  a  moi 
of  identical  feelings  1  I  only  propose 
diffidence.  Beject  you,  if  you  please 
as  little  remorse  as  you  would  the  col 
a  coat  or  the  pattern  of  a  buckle,  whe 
fancies  differed. 

"  The  *  Pixies '  is  a  perfect  thing,  a 
are  the  *  Linos  on  the  Spring,*  page  28. 
'Epitaph  on  an  Infant,*  like  a  Ji 
lanthom,  has  danced  about  (or  lik 
Forster's  scholars)  out  of  the  M< 
Chronicle  into  the  Watchman,  and  t 
back  into  your  collection.  It  is  very  j 
and  you  seem  to  think  so,  but,  mi 
o'erlooked  its  chief  merit,  that  of  fillin 
whole  page.  I  had  once  deemed  soui 
unrivalled  use  that  way,  but  your  Epi 
I  find,  are  the  more  diffuse.  *  Edmunc 
holds  its  place  among  your  best  verses, 
fair  delights '  to  *  roses  roimd,'  in  your 
called  *  Absence,'  recall  (none  more  foi 
to  my  mind  the  tones  in  which  you  rec 
I  will  not  notice,  in  this  tedious  (to 
manner,  verses  which  have  been  so 
delightfol  to  me,  and  which  you  a! 
know  my  opinion  of.  Of  this  kin 
Bowles,  Priestly,  and  that  most  ex< 
and  most  Bowles-like  of  all,  the  ninei 
effusion.    It  would  have  better  ende< 

*  agony  of  care  : '  the  two  last  lin< 
obvious  and  unnecessary,  and  yon  ne 
now  make  fourteen  lines  of  it ;  now  it 
christened  from  a  Sonnet  to  an  ££ 
Schiller  might  have  written  the  twe 
effusion  :  'tis  worthy  of  him  in  any  ser 
was  glad  to  meet  with  those  lines  yo 
me,  when  my  sister  was  so  ill ;  I  had  l< 
copy,  and  I  felt  not  a  little  proud  at 
my  name  in  your  verse.    The  compL 
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/'  KuiAthoina  (first  stanza  in  particalar)  is  the 
best,  or  onlj  good  imitation,  of  Ossian  I  ever 
«sw— yoiip  'Restless  Gale'  excepted.  *To 
an  Infant  *  is  most  sweet ;  is  not  '  foodful/ 
though,  very  harsh?  Would  not  'dulcet' 
fruit  be  less  harsh,  or  some  other  friendly 
bi-syllable  I  In  *  Edmund,'  *  Frenzy !  fierce- 
syed  child '  is  not  so  well  as  *  frantic,'  though 
that  is  an  epithet  adding  nothing  to  the 
aoeaning.  Slander  couching  was  better  than 
'squatting.*  In  the  ' Man  of  Boss '  it  ira«  a 
better  line  thus : 

1       *  If  'taMth  this  roof  thy  wlne^heered  moments  pass,* 

\  than  as  it  stands  now.  Time  nor  nothing 
\  can  reconcile  me  to  the  concluding  fire  lines 
j  of  '  Kosciusko :  *  call  it  anything  you  will 
I  but  sublime.  In  my  twelfth  effusion  I  had 
ratiier  have  seen  what  I  wrote  myself,  though 
they  bear  no  comparison  with  your  exquisite 
lines— 

'  Oa  ro0«-kard.bedfl  amid  your  faery  bowers,'  &c. 

**!  love  my  sonnets  because  they  are 
ih«  reflected  images  of  my  own  feelings 
at  different  times.  To  instance,  in  the 
tiiirteenth —  I 

'  How  reason  reeled,*  &c., 

ire  good  lines,  but  must  spoil  the  whole  with 
me.  who  know  it  is  only  a  fiction  of  yours, 
and  that  the  *'  rude  dashings  *  did  in  fact  not 
'rock  me  to  repose.'  I  grant  the  same 
objection  applies  not  to  the  former  sonnet ; 
but  still  I  love  my  own  feelings ;  they  are 
dear  to  memory,  though  they  now  and  then 
wake  a  sigh  or  a  tear.  *  Thinking  on  divers 
things  foredone,'  I  charge  you,  Coleridge, 
i^Mre  my  ewe-lambs  ;  and  though  a  gentle- 
man may  borrow  six  lines  in  an  epic  poem  (I 
ibould  have  no  objection  to  borrow  five 
liondred,  and  without  acknowledging),  still, 
in  a  sonnet,  a  personal  poem,  I  do  not  ^  ask 
my  friend  the  aiding  verse ; '  I  would  not 
irrong  your  feelings,  by  proposing  any 
improvements  (did  I  think  myself  capable 
of  suggesting  *em)  in  such  personal  poems  as 
Thou  bleedest,  my  poor  heart,' — 'od  so, — I 
am  caught — I  have  already  done  it ;  but 
that  simile  I  propose  abridging,  would  not 
diange  the  feeling  or  introduce  any  alien 
<me8.  Do  you  understand  me  ?  In  the 
twenty-eighth,  however,  and  in  the  *  Sigh,' 
a&d  that  composed  at  Clevedon,  things  that 


come  from  the  heart  direct,  not  by  the 
medium  of  the  fancy,  I  would  not  suggest  an 
alteration.  When  my  blank  verse  is  Hnished, 
or  any  long  fancy  poem,  *  propino  tibi  altcr- 
andum,  cut-up-andum,  abridgandum,'  just 
what  you  will  with  it ;  but  spare  my  ewe- 
lambs  I  That  to  *Mrs.  Siddons,'  now,  you 
were  welcome  to  improve,  if  it  had  been 
worth  it ;  but  I  say  unto  you  again,  Cole- 
ridge, spare  my  ewe-lambs  !  I  must  confess 
were  they  mine,  I  should  omit,  in  editione 
aecunddy  effusions  two  and  three,  because 
satiric,  and  below  the  dignity  of  the  poet  of 
*Keligious  Musings,'  fifth,  seventh,  half  of 
the  eighth,  that  *  Written  in  early  youth,'  as 
far  as  *  thousand  eyes,' — though  I  part  not 
imreluctautly  with  that  lively  line — 

*  Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright  blue  eyes.* 

and  one  or  two  just  thereabouts.  But  I 
wouy  substitute  for  it  that  sweet  poem 
called  'Eecollection,'  in  the  fifth  number  of 
the  Watchman,  better,  I  think,  than  the 
remainder  of  this  poem,  though  not  differing 
materially :  as  the  poem  now  stands  it  looks 
altogether  confused  ;  and  do  not  omit  those 
lines  upon  the  *Eai*ly  Blossom,'  in  your 
sixth  number  of  the  Watchman ;  and  I 
would  omit  the  tenth  effusion,  or  what  would 
do  better,  alter  and  improve  the  last  four 
lines.  In  fact,  I  suppose,  if  they  were  mine, 
I  should  not  omit  'em  ;  but  your  verse  is,  for 
the  most  part,  so  exquisite,  that  I  like  not 
to  see  aught  of  meaner  matter  mixed  with  it. 
Forgive  my  petulance,  and  often,  I  fear,  ill- 
founded  criticisms,  and  forgive  me  that  I 
have,  by  this  time,  made  your  eyes  and  head 
ache  with  my  long  letter;  but  I  cannot 
forego  hastily  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  thus 
conversing  with  you.  You  did  not  tell  me 
whether  I  was  to  include  the  '  Conciones  ad 
Populum'  in  my  remarks  on  your  poems. 
They  are  not  unfrequeutly  sublime,  and  I 
think  you  could  not  do  better  than  to  turn 
'em  into  verse — ^if  you  have  nothing  else  to 

do.    A y  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  con/irmed 

Atheist ;  S ,  a  cold-hearted,  well-bred, 

conceited  disciple  of  Godwin,  does  him  no 
good. 

"  How  I  sympathise  with  you  on  the  dull 
duty  of  a  reviewer,  and  heartily  damn  with 

you  Ned  E and  the  Prosodist.     I  shall, 

however,  wait  impatiently  for  the  articles  in 
the  Critical  Beview,  next  month,  becauaa 
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tbcy  are  youn.  Young  Evans  (W.  Evans,  a 
branch  of  a  family  you  were  once  so  intimate 
with)  is  come  into  our  office,  and  sends  his 
love  to  you  !  Coleridge  !  I  devoutly  wish 
that  Foi-tune,  who  has  made  sport  with  you 
so  long,  may  play  one  freak  more,  throw  you 
into  London,  or  some  spot  near  it,  and  there 
snug-ify  you  for  life.  Tis  a  selfish,  but 
natural  wish  for  me,  cast  as  I  am  *  on  life's 
wide  plain,  friendless.'  Are  you  acqu^ted 
with  Bowles  t  I  see,  by  his  last  Elegy, 
(written  at  Bath,)  you  are  near  neighbours. 
Thursday. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  entirely  agree  with 
you  in  your  stiicturo  upon  my  sonnet  *  To 
Innocence.'  To  men  whose  hearts  are  not 
quite  deadened  by  their  commerce  with  the 
world,  innocence  (no  longer  familiar)  becomes 
an  awful  idea.  So  I  felt  when  I  wrote  it. 
Your  other  censures  (qualified  and  sweetened, 
though,  with  praises  somewhat  extravagant) 
I  perfectly  coincide  with  ;  yet  I  choose  to 
retain  the  world  *  lunar ' — indulge  a  *  lunatic' 
in  his  loyalty  to  his  mistress  the  moon !  I 
have  just  been  reading  a  most  pathetic  copy 
of  verses  on  Sophia  Pringle,  who  was  hanged 
and  burnt  for  coining.  One  of  the  strokes  of 
pathos  (which  are  very  many,  all  somewhat 
obscure),  is  *  She  lifted  up  her  guilty  forger 
to  heaven.'  A  note  explains,  by  *  forger,'  her 
right  hand,  with  which  she  forged  or  coined 
the  base  metal.  For  pathos  read  bathos. 
You  have  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  my 
blank  verse  by  your  *  Religious  Musings.'  I 
think  it  will  come  to  nothing.  I  do  not  like 
'cm  enough  to  send  'em.  I  have  just  been 
reading  a  book,  which  I  may  be  too  partial 
to,  as  it  was  the  delight  of  my  childhood ; 
but  I  will  recommend  it  to  you  ; — it  is  Izaak 
Walton's  *  Complete  Angler.'  All  the  scien- 
tific part  you  may  omit  in  reading.  The 
dialogue  is  very  simple,  full  of  pastoral 
beauties,  and  will  charm  you.  Many  pretty 
old  verses  are  interspersed.  This  letter, 
which  would  be  a  week's  work  reading  only, 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  answer  it  in  less  than  a 
month.  I  shall  be  richly  content  with  a 
letter  from  you  some  day  early  in  July; 
though,  if  you  get  any  how  sMed  before  then, 
pray  let  me  know  it  immediately ;  'twould 
give  me  much  satisfaction.  Concerning  the 
Unitarian  chapel,  the  salary  is  the  only 
scruple  that  the  most  rigid  moralist  would 
admit  as  valid.    Concerning  the  tutorage,  is 


not  the  salary  low,  and  absenoe  from  joqt 
family  unavoidable  ?  London  is  the  oni} 
fostering  soil  for  genius.  Nothing  more 
occurs  just  now;  so  I  will  leave  yon,  in 
mercy,  one  small  wliite  spot  empty  below, 
to  repose  your  eyes  upon,  &tigued  as  they 
must  be,  with  the  wilderness  of  words  they 
have  by  this  time  painfully  travelled  thromgfa. 
God  love  you,  Coleridge,  and  prosper  you 
through  life;  though  mine  will  be  loss  if 
your  lot  is  to  be  cast  at  Bristol,  or  at  Notting- 
ham, or  anywhere  but  London.  Our  loves 
to  Mrs.  C C  Lu 

"  IWdoy,  lOtA  JwM^  1796.** 


Coleridge,  settled  in  his  melancholj  cot- 
tage invited  Lamb  to  visit  hinL  The  hope 
— the  expectation — ^the  disappointment^  are 
depicted  in  the  following  letter,  written  in 
the  summer  of  the  eventful  year  1796w 


TO  IRL  OOLEBIDGB. 

•*  July  lit,  17»e. 

**^  The  first  moment  I  can  come  I  wUl ;  hat 
my  hopes  of  coming  yet  a  while,  yet  hang  on 
a  ticklish  thread.  The  coach  I  oome  by  is 
immaterial,  as  I  shall  so  easily,  by  3rour 
direction,  find  ye  out.  My  mother  is  grown 
so  entirely  helpless  (not  having  any  use  of 
her  limbs)  that  Mary  is  necessarily  confined 
fix)m  ever  sleeping  out,  she  being  her  bed- 
fellow. She  thanks  you  though,  and  will 
accompany  me  in  spirit.  Most  exquisite 
are  the  lines  from  Withers.  Your  own  lines, 
introductory  to  your  poem  on  'Self,'  run 
smoothly  and  pleasurably,  and  I  exhort  you 
to  continue  'em.  What  shall  I  say  to  your 
'Dactyls?'  They  are  what  you  would  call 
good  per  se,  but  a  parody  on  some  of  'em  is 
just  now  suggesting  itself,  and  you  shall  have 
it  rough  and  unlicked  ;  I  mark  with  figures 
the  lines  parodied  : — 

4. — Sorely  your  Dactyl*  do  drag  along  limp-footed. 

5. — Sad  is  the  measure  that  hangs  a  clog  round  *em  m>. 

6. — Meagre  and  languid,  proclaiming  its  wretehedmeM. 

1. — Weary,  unaatisfled,  not  a  little  sick  of  'em. 
11. — Cold  is  my  tired  heart,  I  hare  no  charity. 

3. — Painftilly  trarelling  thus  over  the  nigged  rtwd. 

7. — O  begone,  measure,  half  Latin,  half  English,  then. 
12. — Dismal  your  Dactyls  are,  God  help  ye,  rhyming  . 
ones! 

"  I  possibly  may  not  oome  this  fortnight ; 
therefore,  all  thou  hast  to  do  is  not  to  look 
for  me  any  particular  day,  only  to  write  word 
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inuDediately,  if  at  any  time  yon  quit  Bristol, 
lest  I  come  and  Ti^be  not  at  home.  I 
Adpe  I  can  oome  in  a  day  or  two  ;  but  young 
S— -,  of  my  office,  is  suddenly  taken  ill  in 
this  Tery  nick  of  time,  and  I  must  officiate 
ioft  him  till  he  can  come  to  work  again  :  had 
the  knave  gone  sick,  and  died,  and  been 
buried  at  any  other  time,  philosophy  might 
have  afforded  one  comfort,  but  just  now  I 
have  no  patience  with  him.  Quarles  I  am  as 
great  a  stranger  to  as  I  was  to  Withers.  I 
wish  you  would  try  and  do  something  to 
bring  our  elder  bards  into  more  general 
fame.  I  writhe  with  Indignation  when,  in 
books  of  criticism,  where  common-place  quo- 
tation is  heaped  upon  quotation,  I  find  no 
mention  of  such  men  as  Massinger,  or  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  men  with  whom  succeed- 
ing dimmatic  writers  (Otway  alone  excepted)* 
can  bear  no  manner  of  comparison.  Stupid 
Knox  hath  noticed  none  of  'em  among  his 
extracts. 

•*  Tkttrsday, — ^Mrs.  C can  scarce  guess 

how  she  has  gratified  me  by  her  very  kind 
letter  and  sweet  little  poem.  I  feel  that  I«^ou^ 
thank  her  in  rhyme,  but  she  must  take  my 
acknowledgment,  at  present,  in  plain  honest 
prose.  The  uncertainty  in  which  I  yet 
stand,  whether  I  can  come  or  no,  damps  my 
sjHrits,  reduces  me  a  degree  below  prosaical, 
ajid  keeps  me  in  a  suspense  that  fluctuates 
between  hope  and  fear.  Hope  is  a  channiug, 
lively,  blue-eyed  wench,  and  I  am  always 
glad  of  her  company,  but  could  dispense  with 
the  visitor  she  brings  with  her — ^her  younger 
aster,  Fear,  a  white-livered,  lily-cheeked, 
bashful,  palpitating,  awkward  hussy,  that 
faanga^  like  a  green  girl,  at  her  sister's  apron- 
itrings,  and  will  go  with  her  whithersoever 
9ki  goes.  For  the  life  and  soul  of  me,  I  could 
not  improve  those  lines  in  your  poem  on  the 
Frinoe  and  Princess,  so  I  changed  them  to 

•  An  ezeepdon  he  certainly  wonld  not  hare  made  a 
few  yean  afterwards ;  for  he  used  to  mention  two  pretty 
linei  In  the  "  Orphan," 

"  Street  at  the  ahepherd^s  pipe  apon  the  mountaina^ 
With  aU  hii  fleeey  flock  at  Ibed  heside  him,'* 

u  a  Tcdeeming  pasnge  anddit  mere  stage  trickeries. 
Ite  great  merit  wliieh  lies  in  the  construction  of 
'*Tcaioe  Prcsei  red,"  was  not  in  his  line  of  appreciation ; 
ttd  he  thought  Thomson's  reference  to  Otway's  ladies — 

-^—  "  poor  Monimla  moans» 
And  Belridera  poors  her  soul  in  loye»" 

iffthtothherolnea. 


what  you  bid  me,  and  left  'em  at  Perry'af 
I  think  'em  altogether  good,  and  do  not  see 
why  you  were  solicitous  about  any  alteration. 
I  have  not  yet  seen,  but  will  make  it  my 
business  to  see,  to-day's  Chronicle,  for  your 
verses  on  Home  Tooke.  Dyer  stanza'd  him 
in  one  of  the  papers  tother  day,  but,  I  think, 
unsuccessfully.  Tooke's  friends  meeting  was, 
I  suppose,  a  dinner  of  condolence.]:  I  am 
not  sorry  to  find  you  (for  all  Sara)  inmiefsed 
in  clouds  of  smoke  and  metaphysics.  Tou 
know  I  had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  this  last 
noble  science,  and  you  taught  me  some  smat- 
tering of  it.  I  look  to  become  no  mean  pro- 
ficient under  your  tuition.  Coleridge,  what 
do  you  mean  by  saying  you  wrote  to  me 
about  Plutarch  and  Porphyry  ?  I  received 
no  such  letter,  nor  remember  a  syllable  of 
the  matter,  yet  am  not  apt  to  forget  any  part 
of  your  epistles,  least  of  all,  an  injunction 
like  that.  I  will  cast  about  for  'em,  tho' 
I  am  a  sad  hand  to  know  what  books  are 
worth,  and  both  these  worthy  gentlemen  are 
alike  out  of  my  line.  To-morrow  I  shall  be 
less  suspensive,  and  in  better  cue  to  write,  so 
good  bye  at  present. 

**  Friday  Evening, — ^That  execrable  aristo- 
crat and  knave  R— —  has  given  me  an  abso- 
lute refusal  of  leave.  The  poor  man  cannot 
guess  at  my  disappointment.  Is  it  not  hard, 
'this  dread  dependence  on  the  low-bred 
mind  1 '  Continue  to  write  to  me  tho',  and 
I  must  be  content.  Our  loves  and  best  good 
wishes  attend  upon  you  both.  Lamb." 

"  S did  return,  but  there  are  two  or 

three  more  ill  and  absent,  which  was  the 
plea  for  refusing  me.  I  shall  never  have 
heart  to  ask  for  holidays  again.    The  man 

next  him  in  office,  C y  furmshed  him  with 

the  objections.  C.  Lamb." 


The  little  copy  of  verses  in  which  Lamb 
commemorated  and  softened  his  disappoint- 
ment, bearing  date  (a  most  imusual  circum- 
stance with  Lamb),  6th  July,  1796,  was  in- 
closed in  a  letter  of  the  following  day,  which 
refers  to  a  scheme  Coleridge  had  formed  of 
settling  in  London  on  an  invitation  to  share 

t  Some  "  occasional"  rerses  of  Ck)l0ridge's  written  to 
order  for  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

X  This  was  Just  after  the  Westminster  Election,  in 
which  Mr.  Tooke  was  defeated. 
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the  Editorship  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
The  x>oem  includes  a  lamentation  over  a 
fantastical  loss — that  of  a  draught  of  the 
Avon  ^  which  Shakespeare  drank ;  *'  some- 
what strangely  confounding  the  Avon  of 
Stratford  with  that  of  BristoL  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Shakespeare  knew  the 
taste  of  the  waves  of  one  Avon  more  than  of 
the  other,  or  whether  Lamb  would  not  have 
found  more  kindred  with  the  world's  poet 
in  a  glass  of  sack,  than  in  the  water  of  either 
streAm.  Coleridge  must  have  enjoyed  the 
misplaced  sentiment  of  his  friend,  for  he  was 
singularly  destitute  of  sympathy  with  local 
associations,  which  he  regarded  as  interfering 
with  the  pure  and  simple  impression  of  great 
deeds  or  thoughts ;  denied  a  special  interest 
to  the  Pass  of  Thermopylee :  and  instead  of 
I  subscribing  to  purchase  ^'Shakespeare's 
I  House,"  would  scarcely  have  admitted  the 
j  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  spot  which  enshrines 
!    his  ashes. 

TO  SARA  AND  HER  8AMT7EL. 

"  Was  it  ao  hard  a  thing  T— I  did  hut  aak 
A  fleeting  holiday.     One  little  week, 
Or  haply  two,  had  bounded  my  request. 

What,  if  the  Jaded  steer,  who  all  day  long 
Had  borne  the  heat  and  labour  of  the  plough. 
When  erening  came,  and  her  sweet  cooling  hour, 
Should  seek  to  trespass  on  a  neighbour  copse. 
Where  greener  herbage  waved,  or  dearer  streams 
Invited  him  to  slake  his  burning  thirst  T 
That  man  were  crabbed,  who  should  say  him  nay  ; 
That  num  were  churlish,  who  should  drive  him 

thence ! 
A  blessing  light  upon  your  heads,  ye  good, 
Te  hospitable  pair  I  I  may  not  come. 
To  catch  on  Clifdcn's  heights  the  snnuner  gale  ; 
I  may  not  come,  a  pilgrim,  to  the  banks 
Of  Avon,  lucid  stream,  to  taste  the  wave 
Which  Shakespeare  drank,  our  British  Helicon  : 
Or  with  mine  eye  intent  on  Redcliffe  towers. 
To  muse  in  tears  on  that  mysterious  youth. 
Cruelly  slighted,  who  to  London  walls, 
In  evil  hour,  shaped  his  disastrous  course. 

Ck>mplaint  begone  ;  begone,  unkind  reproof : 
Take  up,  my  song,  take  up  a  merrier  strain, 
For  yet  again,  and  lo  1  from  Avon's  vales 
Another  *  minstrel '  cometh  I    Tonth  endeared, 
God  and  good  angels  guide  thee  on  thy  way, 
And  gentler  fortunes  wait  the  friends  I  love. 

"aL.»» 


The    letter    accompanying    these   verses 
begins  cheerfully  thus : 

**  What  can  I  do  till  yon  send  word  what 
priced  and  placed  house  you  should  like  ? 


Islington,  possibly,  yon  would  not  like ;  to 
me  *tis  classical  ground.  Knightsbridge  ia  a 
desirable  situation  for  the  air  of  the  peiks ; 
St  George's  Fields  is  convenient  for  its  eon- 
tiguity  to  the  Bench.  Choose  !  But  are  yoa 
really  coming  to  town  t  The  hope  of  it  has 
entirely  disarmed  my  petty  disappointment 
of  its  nettles,  yet  I  rejoice  so  much  on  my 
own  account,  that  I  fear  I  do  not  feel  enough 
pure  satisfaction  on  yours.  Why,  surely,  the 
joint  editorship  of  the  Chronicle  must  be 
veiy  comfortaUe  and  secure  living  for  a  man. 
But  should  not  you  read  French,  or  do  you  t 
and  can  you  write  with  sufficient  moderation^ 
as  *tis  called,  when  one  suppresses  the  one 
half  of  what  one  feels  or  could  say  on  a  sub* 
ject,  to  chime  in  the  better  with  popular 
lukewarmness  ?  White's  *  Letters '  are  near 
publication ;  could  you  review  *em  or  get  *em 
reviewed  7  Are  you  not  connected  with  the 
Critical  Beview  7  His  frontispiece  is  a  good 
conceit — Sir  John  learning  to  dance  to  please 
Madam  Page,  in  dress  of  doublet.  &c^  from 
the  upper  half,  and  modem  pantaloons  with 
shoes,  &c,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  the 
lower  half ;  and  the  whole  work  is  full  of 
goodly  quips  and  rare  fancies,  '  all  deftly 
masqued  lie  hoar  antiquity' — ^much  sape- 
rior  to  Dr.  Kenrick's  *  FalstaflTs  Wedding,' 

which  you  have  seen.     A sometimes 

laughs  at  superstition,  and  religion,  and  the 
like.  A  living  fell  vacant  lately  in  the  gilt 
of  the  Hospital :  White  informed  him  that 
he  stood  a  fair  chance  for  it.  He  scruple'' 
and  scrupled  about  it,  and  at  last,  to  use  kis 
own  words,  'tampered'  with  Godwin  to 
know  whether  the  thing  was  honest  or  not» 

Godwin  said  nay  to  it,  and  A rejected 

the  living  !  Could  the  blindest  poor  papist 
have  bowed  more  servilely  to  his  priest  or 
casuist?  Why  sleep  the  Watchman's  an- 
swers to  that  Godwin  7  I  beg  you  will  not 
delay  to  alter,  if  you  mean  to  keep  those  last 
lines  I  sent  you.  Do  that  and  read  theae  for 
your  pains : — 

TO  THE  POET  COWPEE. 

««  Ck>wper,  I  thank  my  God  tliat  thoa  art  liMl*d  I 
Thine  was  the  sorest  malady  of  all ; 
And  I  am  sad  to  think  that  it  should  Ufht 
Upon  the  worthy  head !    But  thou  art  heal'd. 
And  thou  art  yet,  we  trust,  the  destined  man. 
Bora  to  reanimate  the  lyre,  whoae  ehords 
Hare  ilumher'd,  and  have  idle  lain  ao  Umg; 
To  the  immortal  aoanding  of  whose  striata 
Did  Milton  frame  the  Btately-pM4d  Teraa ; 
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I  wirw  with  Ught  flnger  playing, 
Oar  dldn-  bvd,  Spenser,  a  gmtle  name, 
TiM  ladf  MnaeaP  deare«t  darling  child, 
BMeltcd  the  doftart  tonea  yet  hrard 
In  hall  or  hower,  taking  the  delicate  ear 
or  Sidney  and  hie  peerleaa  Maiden  Queen. 

Thoi,  tb(Mt  take  np  the  nigbty  epio  etrain, 
Oowper,  of  England'e  Bards,  the  wisest  and  the 


ITN. 

•  I  have  read  your  climax  of  praises  in 
Aoss  three  Reviews.  These  mighty  spoutera 
out  of  panegyric  waters  have,  two  of  'em, 
Mattered  their  spray  even  upon  me,  and  the 
waters  are  cooling  and  refreshing.  Prosaically, 
the  Monthly  reviewers  have  made  indeed  a 
Isige  article  of  it,  and  done  yon  justice.    The 
Critical  have,  in  tlieir  wisdom,  selected  not 
the  vety  best  specimens,  and    notice  not, 
except  as  one  name  on  the  muster-roll,  the 
'Religious  Musings.*    I  suspect  Master  Dyer 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  that  article,  as  the 
fubstance  of  it  was  the  very  remarks  and 
the  very  language  he  used  to  me  one  day.    I 
ft!tr  yoa  will  not  accord  entirely  with  my 
sentiments  of  Cowper,  as  expressed  above 
(perhaps  scarcely  just) ;  but  the  poor  gentle- 
man has  just  recovered  from  his  lunacies, 
and  that  begets  pity,  and  pity  love,  and  love 
admintion ;  and   then  it  goes  hard  with 
people  but  they  lie !    Have  you  read  the 
Bdiad  called '  Leonora,'  in  the  second  number 
of  the  Monthly  Magazine !  If  you  have  ! ! ! ! 
There  is  another  fine  song,  from  the  same 
inihor  (Btirger),   in  the  third  number,  of 
learoe    inferior  merit ;    and  (vastly  below 
theae)  there  are  some  happy  specimens  of 
EsgUsh  hexameters,  in  an  imitation  of  Ossian, 
tt  the  fifth  number.    For  your  Dactyls — I 
«i  KHTy  you  are  so  sore  about  'em — a  very 
Br  IVetlhl !    In  good  troth,  the  Dactyls  are 
Sood  Dactyls,  but  their  measure  is  naught. 
^  hoi  yourself  *  half  anger,  half  agony,'  if  I 
P^Doanoe  your  darling  lines  not  to  be  the 
*>tywi  ever  wrote  in  all  your  life — ^you  have 
^tten  much. 

"  Have  a  care,  good  Master  Poet,  of  the 
Statute  de  ContumdiA.  What  do  you  mean 
^  eaUing  Madame  Mara,  —  harlot  and 
^hty  things  1  *  The  goodness  of  the  verse 

•  ••  I  detest 

Thtae  ncBted  noma,  nhere,  to  a  gaudy  throng, 
Bonrii  the  prond  harlot  her  distended  breast 
biMiliaelei  of  Uborkma  song.*' 

i  <»  •  CiMMfrf  JEooM,  iy  5.  r.  a 


would  not  save  you  in  a  court  of  justice. 
But  are  you  really  coming  to  town  II  Cole- 
ridge, a  gentleman  called  in  London  lately 
from  Bristol,  and  inquired  whether  there 
were  any  of  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Chambers 
living :  this  Mr.  Chambers,  he  said,  had  l)ecn 
the  making  of  a  friend's  fortune,  who  wished 
to  make  some  return  for  it  He  went  away 
without  seeing  her.  Now,  a  Mrs.  Keynolds, 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  ours,  whom  you 
'  have  seen  at  our  house,  is  the  only  daughter, 
and  all  that  survives,  of  Mr.  Chambers ;  and 
a  very  little  supply  would  be  of  service  to 
her,  for  she  married  very  unfortunately,  and 
has  parted  with  her  husband.  Pray  find  out 
this  Mr.  Pember  (for  that  was  the  gentleman's 
friend's  name) ;  he  is  an  attorney,  and  lives 
at  Bristol.  Find  him  out,  and  acquaint  him 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  offet 
to  be  the  medium  of  supply  to  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
if  he  chooses  to  make  her  a  present.  She  is 
in  very  distressed  circumstances.  Mr.  Pember, 
attorney,  Bristol.  Mr.  Chambers  lived  in 
the  Temple ;  Mrs.  Bcynolds,  his  daughter, 
was  my  schoolmistress,  and  is  in  the  room  at 
this  present  writing.  This  last  circumstance 
induced  me  to  write  so  soon  again.  I  have 
not  further  to  add.  Our  loves  to  Sara. 
Thursday,  C.  Laxb." 


CHAPTER  II. 

LKTTXBS  or  LAVB  TO  COLniDOK,  CIIIK'LT  EXLATlZfO  TO 
TBS  DXATH  Or  MRS.  LAMB,  AXb  MISS  LAXB'S  St'BBK- 
aCBXT   COlTDITIOy. 

The  autumn  of  1796  found  Lamb  engaged 
all  the  morning  in  task-work  at  the  India 
House,  and  all  the  evening  in  attempting  to 
amuse  his  father  by  playing  cribbage ;  some- 
\  times  snatching  a  few  minutes  fur  his  only 
'  pleasure,  writing  to  Coleridge ;  while  Miss 
Lamb  was  worn  down  to  a  state  of  extreme 
nervous  misery,  by  attention  to  needlework 
by  day,  and  to  her  mother  by  night,  until  the 
insanity,  which  had  been  manifested  more 
than  once,  broke  out  into  frenzy,  which,  on 
Thursday,  22nd  of  September,  proved  fatal 
to  her  mother.  The  following  account  of  the 
procee<iings  on  the  inquest,  copied  fi-om  the 
"Times "  of  Monday,  26th  September,  1796, 
supplies  the  details  of  this  terrible  calamity^ 
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doubtless  with  aocoracy,  except  that  it  would 
seem,  from  Lamb*8  ensuing  letter  to  Coleridge, 
that  hey  and  not  the  landlord,  took  the  knife 
from  the  unconscious  hand. 

"  On  Friday  afternoon,  the  coroner  and  a 
jury  sat  on  the  body  of  a  lady  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Holbom,  who  died  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  from  her  daughter  the  preceding 
day.  It  appeared,  by  the  evidence  adduced, 
that,  while  the  fiunily  were  preparing  for 
dinner,  the  young  lady  seized  a  case-knife 
lying  on  the  table,  and  in  a  menacing  manner 
pursued  a  little  girl,  her  apprentice,  round 
the  room.  On  the  calls  of  her  infirm  mother 
to  forbear,  she  renounced  her  first  object, 
and,  with  loud  shrieks,  approached  her 
parent  The  child,  by  her  cries,  quickly 
brought  up  the  landlord  of  the  house,  but 
too  late.  The  dreadful  scene  presented  to 
him  the  mother  lifeless,  pierced  to  the  heart, 
on  a  chair,  her  daughter  yet  wildly  standing 
over  her  with  the  fatal  knife,  and  the  old 
man,  her  father,  weeping  by  her  side,  himself 
bleeding  at  the  forehead  from  the  effects  of  a 
severe  blow  he  received  frx>m  one  of  the 
forks  she  had  been  madly  hurling  about  the 
room. 

"  For  a  few  days  prior  to  this,  the  family 
had  observed  some  83rmptoms  of  insanity  in 
her,  which  had  so  much  inoreased  on  the 
Wednesday  evening,  that  her  brother,  early 
the  next  morning,  went  to  Dr.  Pitcairn,  but 
that  gentleman  was  not  at  Lome. 

''It  seems  the  young  lady  had  been  once 
before  deranged. 

**The  jury,  of  course,  brought  in  their 
verdict — Lunacy, ^^  * 


The  following  is  Lamb*s  account  of  the 
event  to  Coleridge : — 

**  September  27th,  1796. 
"  My  dearest  Friend, — ^AVhite,  or  some  of 
my  friends,  or  the  public  papers,  by  this  time 
may  have  informed  you  of  the  terrible  cala- 
mities that  have  fallen  on  our  family.   I  will 

*  A  itatement  nearly  similar  to  thia  will  be  found  in 
seTeral   other  journals  of   the  dar,  and  in  the  Annual 
Ilegiflter  for  the  year.    The  "  True  Briton  "  adds :— "  It  | 
appears  she  had  been  before,  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  j 
life,  deranged,  from  the  harasiting  fatigues  of  too  much  ! 
business.     As  her   carriage   towards  her   mother   had 
alwajrs  been  affectionate  in  the  extreme,  it  is  beliered 
her  inoreasod  attachment  to  her,  as  her  infirmitica  called 


only  give  you  the  outlines : — Mj  poor  dear, 
dearest  sister,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  has  been 
the  death  of  her  own  mother.  I  waa  at 
hand  only  time  enough  to  snatch  the  knife 
out  of  her  grasp.  She  is  at  present  in  a 
madhouse,  from  whence  I  fear  she  must  be 
moved  to  an  hospital.  God  has  preserved  to 
me  my  senses, — I  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep, 
and  have  my  judgment,  I  believe,  very 
sound.  My  poor  father  was  slightly  wounded 
and  I  am  left  to  take  care  of  him  and  my 
aunt  Mr.  Norris,  of  the  Blue-coat  School, 
has  been  very  very  kind  to  us,  and  we  have 
no  other  friend;  but,  thank  Ood,  I  am  very 
calm  and  composed,  and  able  to  do  the  best 
that  remains  to  do.  Write  as  religions  a 
letter  as  possible,  but  no  mention  of  what  is 
gone  and  done  with.  With  me  *  the  former 
things  are  passed  away,*  and  I  have  some- 
thing  more  to  do  than  to  feeL 

'<  Grod  Almighty  have  us  well  in  his  keep- 
ing. C  Lamb." 

<<  Mention  nothing  of  poetry.  I  have 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  past  vanities  of 
that  kind.  Do  as  you  please^  but  if  you 
publish,  publish  mine  (I  ^ve  free  leave) 
without  name  or  initial,  and  never  send  me 
a  book,  I  charge  you. 

"  Your  o'^Ti  judgment  will  convince  you 
not  to  take  any  notice  of  this  yet  to  your 
dear  wife.  You  look  after  your  family, — ^I 
have  my  reason  and  strength  left  to  take 
care  of  mine.  I  charge  you,  don*t  think  of 
coming  to  see  me.  Write.  I  will  not  see 
you  if  you  come.  God  Almighty  love  you 
and  all  of  us.  C.  Lam&** 


After  the  inquest,  Miss  Lamb  was  placed 
in  an  Asylum,  where  she  was,  in  a  short 
time,  restored  to  reason.  The  following  is 
Lamb's  next  letter : — 


TO  KB.  COLERIDGE. 

"  October  8nl,  1796. 
"My  dearest  Friend, — Your  letter  was  an 
inestimable  treasure  to  me.      It  will  be  a 


for  it  by  day  and  by  night,  caused  her  lorn  of  reason  at 
this  time.  It  has  been  stated  In  some  of  the  morning 
papers  that  she  has  an  insane  brother  in  conflnememt ; 
but  this  is  without  foundation."  None  of  the  aoconnts 
give  the  names  of  the  sufferers ;  but  in  the  index  to  :^e 
Annual  Register,  the  anonymous  aecouat  is  leteiied  to 
with  Mrs  Lamb*s  name. 
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eomibrt  to  yon,  I  know,  to  know  that  our 
prospects  are  somewhat  brighter.  Mj  poor 
dear,  dearest  sister,  the  unhappy  and  un- 
oonsdous  instrument  of  the  Ahnighty*s  judg- 
ments on  our  house,  is  restored  to  her  senses ; 
to  a  dreadfVil  sense  and  recollection  of  what 
has  past,  awful  to  her  mind  and  impressive 
(as  it  must  be  to  the  end  of  life),  but  tem- 
pered with  religious  resignation  and  the 
reasonings  of  a  sound  judgment,  which,  in 
this  early  stage,  knows  how  to  distinguish 
between  a  deed  committed  in  a  transient  fit 
of  frenzy,  and  the  terrible  guilt  of  a  mother*s 
nrnrder.  I  have  seen  her.  I  found  her,  this 
morning,  calm  and  serene ;  far,  very  very 
&r  firom  an  indecent  forgetful  serenity  ;  she 
baa  a  most  affectionate  and  tender  concern 
for  what  has  happened.  Indeed,  from  the 
b^^nning,  frightful  and  hopeless  as  her  dis- 
order seemed,  I  had  confidence  enough  in  her 
strength  of  mind  and  religious  principle,  to 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  even  she  might 
recover  tranquillity.  God  be  praised,  Colo- 
ridge,  wonderful  as  it  is  to  tell,  I  have  never 
once  been  otherwise  than  collected  and  calm ; 
evm  on  the  dreadful  day,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  terrible  scene,  I  preserved  a  tranquil-  ^ 
hty  iiHiich  bystanders  may  have  construed  j 
into  indifference  —  a  tranquillity  not  of| 
despair.    Is  it  foUy  or  sin  in  me  to  say  that 


it  was  a  religious  principle  that  most  sup- 
ported me  7    I  allow  much  to  other  favour- ' 
able  circumstances.    I  felt  that  I  had  some-  [ 
thing  else  to  do  than  to  regret.    On  that  first ' 
SYeaing,  my  aunt  was  lying  insensible,  to  all 
appearance  like  one  dyiug, — my  father,  with  ! 
bis  poor  forehead  plaiatered  over,  fix)m  a ! 
wound  he  had  received  from  a   daughter  i 
dearly  loved  by  him,  and  who  loved  him  no 
less  dearly, — my  mother  a  dead  and  murdered 
corpse  in  the  next  room — ^yet  was  I  wonder- 
folly  supported.     I  closed  not  my  eyes  in 
>^p  that  night,  but  lay  without  terrors  and 
without  despair.    I  have  lost  no  sleep  since. 
I  bad  been  long  used  not  to  rest  in  things  of 
•^Me,— had  endeavoured  after  a  comprehen- 
sion of  mind,  unsatisfied  with  the  'ignorant 
pf*8wit  time,'  and  this  kept  me  up.    I  had 
«ie  whole  weight  of  the  family  thrown  on 
^ ;  for  my  brother,  little  disposed  (I  speak 
'wt  without  tenderness  for  him)  at  any  time 
*o  take  care  of  old  age  and  infirmities,  had 
**^,with  his  bad  leg,  an  exemption  from 
•*^  duties,  and  I  was  now  left  alone.    One 


little  incident  may  serve  to  make  you  under- 
stand my  way  of  managing  my  nund.  Within 
a  day  or  two  after  the  fatal  one,  we  dressed 
for  dinner  a  tongue  which  we  had  had  salted 
for  some  weeks  in  the  house.  As  I  sat  down, 
a  feeling  like  remorse  struck  me  ;  —  this 
tongue  poor  Mary  got  for  me,  and  can  I  par- 
take of  it  now,  when  she  is  for  away  ?  A 
thought  occurred  and  relieved  me, — ^if  I  give 
in  to  this  way  of  feeling,  there  is  not  a  chair, 
a  room,  an  object  in  our  rooms,  that  will  not 
awaken  the  keenest  griefs ;  I  must  rise  above 
such  weaknesses.  I  hope  this  was  not  want 
of  true  feeling.  I  did  not  let  this  carry  me, 
though,  too  far.  On  the  very  second  day, 
(I  date  from  the  day  of  horrors,)  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  there  were  a  matter  of  twenty 
j)eople,  I  do  think,  supping  in  our  room ; 
they  prevailed  on  me  to  eat  with  them  (for 
to  eat  I  never  refused).  They  were  all  making 
merry  in  the  room  !  Some  had  come  from 
friendship,  some  from  busy  curiosity,  and 
some  frt>m  interest ;  I  was  going  to  partake 
with  them ;  when  my  recollection  came  that 
my  poor  dead  mother  was  lying  in  the  next 
room — the  very  next  room  ; — a  mother  who, 
through  life,  wished  nothing  but  her  children's 
welfare.  Indignation,  the  rage  of  grief,  some- 
thing like  remorse,  rushed  upon  my  mind. 
In  an  agony  of  emotion  I  found  my  way 
mechanically  to  the  adjoining  room,  and  fell 
on  my  knees  by  the  side  of  her  coffin,  asking 
forgiveness  of  heaven,  and  sometimes  of  her, 
for  forgetting  her  so  soon.  Tranquillity 
returned,  and  it  was  the  only  violent  emotion 
that  mastered  me,  and  I  think  it  did  me 
good. 

"  I  mention  these  things  becaUse  I  hate 
concealment,  and  love  to  give  a  faithful 
journal  of  what  passes  within  me.  Our 
friends  have  been  very  good.  Sam  Le  Grice, 
who  was  then  in  town,  was  with  me  the  three 
or  four  first  days,  and  was  as  a  brother  to 
me,  gave  up  every  hour  of  his  time,  to  the 
very  hurting  of  his  health  and  spiritaa,  in  con- 
stant attendance  and  humouring  my  poor 
father  ;  talked  with  him,  read  to  him,  played 
at  cribbage  with  him  (for  so  short  is  the  old 
man's  recollection,  that  he  was  playing  at 
cards,  as  though  nothing  had  happened 
while  the  coroner's  inquest  was  sitting  over 
the  way !)  Samuel  wept  tenderly  when  he 
went  away,  for  his  mother  wrote  him  a  very 
severe  letter  on  his  loitering  so  long  in  town, 
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and  he  was  forced  to  go.  Mr.  Norris,  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  has  been  as  a  father  to  me 
—Mrs.  Norris  as  a  mother ;  though  we  had 
few  claims  on  them.  A  gentleman,  brother 
to  my  godmother,  from  whom  we  never  had 
right  or  reason  to  expect  any  such  assist- 
ance, sent  my  father  twenty  pounds  ;  and  to 
crown  all  these  Grod*s  blessings  to  our  family 
at  such  a  time,  an  old  lady,  a  cousin  of  my 
&ther  and  aunt^s,  a  gentlewoman  of  fortune, 
is  to  take  my  aunt  and  make  her  comfortable 
for  the  short  remainder  of  her  days.  My 
aunt  is  recovered,  and  as  well  as  ever,  and 
highly  pleased  at  thoughts  of  going — and  has 
generously  given  up  the  interest  of  her  little 
money  (which  was  formerly  paid  my  father 
for  her  board)  wholely  and  solely  to  my 
sister's  use.  Reckoning  this,  we  have.  Daddy 
and  I,  for  our  two  selves  and  an  old  maid- 
servant to  look  after  him,  when  I  am  out, 
which  will  be  necessary,  170^.  or  180^.  rather 
a-year,  out  of  which  we  can  spare  60^.  or  60^. 
at  least  for  Mary  while  she  stays  at  Islington, 
where  she  must  and  shall  stay  during  her 
father's  life,  for  his  and  her  comfort.  I  know 
John  will  make  speeches  about  it,  but  she 
shall  not  go  into  an  hospital  The  good  lady 
of  the  madhouse,  and  her  daughter,  an  elegant, 
sweet-behaved  young  lady,  love  her,  and  are 
taken  with  her  amazingly  ;  and  I  know  from 
her  own  mouth  she  loves  them,  and  longs  to 
be  with  them  as  much.  Poor  thing,  they 
say  she  was  but  the  other  morning  saying, 
she  knew  she  must  go  to  Bethlem  for  life  ; 
that  one  of  her  brothers  would  have  it  so,  but 
the  other  would  wish  it  not,  but  be  obliged 
to  go  with  the  stream  ;  that  she  ha^i  oflen  as 
she  passed  Bethlem  thought  it  likely, '  here 
it  may  be  my  fate  to  end  my  days,*  conscious 
of  a  certain  flightiness  in  her  poor  head 
oftentimes,  and  mindful  of  more  than  one 
severe  illness  of  that  nature  before.  A 
legacy  of  100^.,  which  my  father  will  have 
at  Christmas,  and  this  20L  1  mentioned 
before,  with  what  is  in  the  house,  will  much 
more  than  set  us  clear.  If  my  father,  an  old 
•ervant-maid,  and  I,  can't  live,  and  live  com- 
fortably, on  130^.  or  1201.  a-year,  we  ought  to 
bum  by  slow  fires;  and  I  almost  would, 
that  Mary  might  not  go  into  an  hospital. 
Let  me  not  leave  one  unfavourable  impres- 
sion on  Your  mind  respecting  my  brother. 
Siuce  this  has  happened,  he  has  been  very 
kind  and  brotherly  ;  but  I  fear  for  his  mind, 
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— ^he  has  taken  his  ease  in  the  world,  and  is 
not  fit  himself  to  struggle  with  difficulties, 
nor  has  much  accustomed  himself  to  throw 
himself  into  their  way ;  and  I  know  his 
^  language  is  already,  *  Charles,  you  must  take 
care  of  yourself,  you  must  not  abridge  your- 
I  self  of  a  single  pleasure  you  have  been  uaed 
I  to,'  &C.  &a,  and  in  that  style  of  talking.  But 
■  you,  a  necessarian,  can  respect  a  dififerenoe  of 
mind,  and  love  what  is  amiable  in  a  character 
I  not  perfect  He  has  been  very  good, — but  I  - 
I  fear  for  his  mind.  Thank  God,  I  can  uncon- 
nect  myself  with  him,  and  shall  manage  all 
my  father's  moneys  in  future  myself,  if  I  take 
charge  of  Daddy,  which  poor  John  has  not 
even  hinted  a  wish,  at  any  future  time  even, 
to  share  with  me.  The  lady  at  this  madhouse 
assures  me  that  I  may  dismiss  immediately 
both  doctor  and  apothecary,  retaining  occ&r 
sionally  a  composing  draught  or  so  lor  a 
while ;  and  there  is  a  less  expensive  esta- 
blishment in  her  house,  where  she  will  only 
not  have  a  room  and  nurse  to  herself^  for  50L 
or  guineas  a-year — ^the  outside  would  be  GOl. 
— ^}'ou  know,  by  economy,  how  much  more 
even  I  shall  be  able  to  spare  for  her  comforts. 
She  will,  I  fancy,  if  she  stays,  make  one  of 
the  family,  rather  than  of  the  patients ;  and 
the  old  and  young  ladies  I  like  exceedingly, 
and  she  loves  dearly ;  and  they,  as  the  saying 
is,  take  to  her  very  extraordinarily,  if  it  is 
extraordinary  that  people  who  see  my  sister 
should  love  her.  Of  all  the  people  I  ever 
saw  in  the  world,  my  poor  sister  was  most 
and  thoroughly  devoid  of  the  least  tincture 
of  selfishness.  I  will  enlarge  upon  her 
qualities,  poor  dear,  dearest  soul,  in  a  future 
letter,  for  my  own  comfort,  for  I  understand 
her  thoroughly ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  in 
the  most  trying  situation  that  a  human  being 
can  be  found  in,  she  will  be  found  (I  speak 
not  viith  sufficient  humility,  I  fear,  but 
humanly  and  foolishly  speaking),  she  will  be 
found,  I  trust,  unifoi'mly  great  and  amiable. 
God  keep  her  in  her  present  mind,  to  whom 
be  thanks  and  praise  fur  all  His  dispensations 
to  mankind  !  C. 


''These  mentioned  good  fortunes  and 
change  of  prospects  had  almost  brought  my 
mind  over  to  the  extreme,  the  very  opposite 
to  despair.  I  was  in  danger  of  making  my- 
self too  happy.  Your  letter  brought  me  back 
to  a  view  of  things  which  I  had  entertained 
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fnfm  the  beginning.  I  hope  (for  Mary 
I  can  answer) — but  I  hope  that  /  shall 
throagh  life  never  have  less  recollection,  nor 
a  fainter  impression,  of  what  has  happened 
than  I  have  now.  Tis  not  a  light  thing,  nor 
meant  by  the  Almighty  to  be  received 
lightly.  I  must  be  serious,  circumspect,  and 
deeply  rdigious  through  hfe ;  and  by  such 
means  may  both  of  us  escape  madness  in 
fatare,  if  it  so  please  the  Almighty  ! 

'^Send  me  word  how  it  fares  with  Sara. 
I  repeat  it,  your  letter  was,  and  will  be,  an 
mestimable  treasure  to  me.     You  have  a 
view  of  what    my  situation    demands   of, 
me,  like  my  own  view,  and  I  trust  a  just  | 
one. 

*  Ck>leridge,  continue  to  write  ;  but  do  not 
for  ever  offend  me  by  talking  of  sending  me 
cash,  ffincerely,  and  on  my  soul,  we  do  not 
want  it.    God  love  you  both. 

"I  will  write  again  very  soon.  Do  you 
write  directly." 


As  Lamb  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his 
own  calamity,  he  foupd  comfort  in  gently 
admonishing  his  friend  on  that  imbecility  of 
porpose  which  attended  the  development  of 
his  mighty  genius.  His  next  letter,  com- 
menchig  with  this  office  of  friendship,  soon 
reTerts  to  the  condition  of  that  sufferer,  who 
wu  endeared  to  him  the  more  because  others 
Aiuk  from  and  forsook  her. 


TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

"  October  17th,  1796. 

"My  dearest  Friend, — I  grieve  from  my 
^fwy  «onl  to  observe  you  in  your  plans  of 
fife,  Teering  about  from  this  hope  to  the 
other,  and  settling  nowhere.  Is  it  an  un- 
t^y^trd  Vitality  (speaking  humanly)  that 
does  this  for  you — a  stubborn,  irresistible 
wncorrence  of  events — or  lies  the  fault,  as 
I  fear  it  does,  in  your  own  mind  ?  You  seem 
to  be  taking  up  splendid  schemes  of  fortune 
^y  to  lay  tliem  down  again ;  and  your 
fei^es  are  an  i^nis  fatuus  that  has  been 
conducting  you,  in  thought,  from  Ljmcaster- 
^•^wt,  Strand,  to  somewhere  near  Matlock  ; 
*^  jumping  across  to  Dr.  Somebody's, 
^•^wae  son's  tutor  you  were  likely  to  be  ; 
■^  would  to  God,  the  dancing  demon  may 
wodoct  you  at  last,  in  peace  and  comfort,  to 
«•  'Hfe  and  labours  of  a  cottager.'    You 


see,  from  the  above  awkward  playfulness  of 
fancy,  that  my  spirits  are  notquifcedeprcBsed. 
I  should  ill  deserve  Grod's  blessings,  which, 
since  the  late  terrible  event,  have  come  down 
in  mercy  upon  us,  if  I  indulged  regret  or 
querulousness.  Mary  continues  serene  and 
cheerfuL  I  have  not  by  me  a  little  letter 
she  wrote  to  me  ;  for,  though  I  see  her 
almost  every  day,  yet  we  delight  to  write  to 
one  another,  for  we  can  scarce  see  each  other 
but  in  company  with  some  of  the  people  of 
the  house.  I  have  not  the  letter  by  me,  but 
will  quote  from  memory  what  she  wrote  in 
it:  'I  have  no  bad  terrifying  dreams.  At 
midnight,  when  I  happen  to  awake,  the  nurse 
sleeping  by  the  side  of  me,  with  the  noise  of 
the  poor  mad  people  around  me,  I  have  no 
fear.  The  spirit  of  my  mother  seems  to 
descend  and  smile  upon  me,  and  bid  me  live 
to  enjoy  the  life  and  reason  which  the 
Almighty  has  given  me.  I  shall  see  her 
again  in  heaven ;  she  wUl  then  understand 
me  better.  My  grandmother,  too,  will 
understand  me  better,  and  will  then  say  no 
more,  as  she  used  to  do,  *  Polly,  what  are 
those  poor  crazy  moythered  brains  of  yours 
thinking  of  always  ] '  Poor  Mary !  my 
mother  indeed  never  understood  her  right. 
She  loved  her,  as  she  loved  us  all,  with  a 
mother's  love ;  but  in  opinion,  in  feeling, 
and  sentiment,  and  disposition,  bore  so 
distant  a  resemblance  to  her  daughter,  that 
she  never  understood  her  right ;  never  could 
believe  how  much  she  loved  her;  but  met 
her  caresses,  her  protestations  of  filial 
affection,  too  frequently  with  coldness  and 
repulse.  Still  she  was  a  good  mother.  God 
forbid  I  should  think  of  her  but  most  respect- 
fully, most  affectionately.  Yet  she  would 
always  love  my  brother  above  Mary,  who 
was  not  worthy  of  one-tenth  of  that  affection 
which  Mary  had  a  right  to  claim.  But  it  is 
my  sister's  gratifying  recollection,  that  every 
act  of  duty  and  of  love  she  could  pay,  every 
kindness,  (and  I  speak  true,  when  I  say  to 
the  hurting  of  her  health,  and  most  probably 
in  great  part  to  the  derangement  of  her 
senses)  through  a  long  course  of  iufimiities 
and  sickness,  she  could  show  her,  she  ever 
did.  I  will,  some  day,  as  I  promised,  enlarge 
to  you  upon  my  sister's  excellences ;  'twill 
seem  like  exaggeration,  but  I  will  do  it.  At 
present,  short  letters  suit  my  state  of  mind 
best.    So  take  my  kindest  wishes  for  your 
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comfort  and  establishment  in  life,  and  for 
Sara*8  welfare  and  q^mforts  with  you.  God 
love  yon.    God  love  us  alL 

"CLamb." 


Miss  LamVs  gradual  restoration  to  com- 
fort, and  her  brother^s  earnest  watchfulness 
over  it,  are  illustrated  in  the  following  frag- 
ment of  a  letter :— 

TO  HR.  OOLBBIDGB. 

•«  October  28th,  1798. 
^  I  have  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  bid 
you  rejoice  with  me  in  my  sister's  continued 
reason,  and  composedness  of  mind.  Let  us 
both  be  thankful  for  it.  I  continue  to  visit 
her  very  firequently,  and  the  people  of  the 
house  are  vastly  indulgent  to  her;  she  is 
likely  to  be  as  comfortably  situated  in  all 
respects  as  those  who  pay  twice  or  thrice 
the  sum.  They  love  her,  and  she  loves  them, 
and  makes  herself  very  useful  to  them. 
Benevolence  sets  out  on  her  journey  with  a 
good  heart,  and  puts  a  good  face  on  it,  but 
is  apt  to  limp  and  grow  feeble,  unless  she 
calls  in  the  aid  of  self-interest,  by  way  of 
crutch.  In  Mary's  case,  as  far  as  respects 
those  she  is  with,  'tis  well  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  so  likely  to  co-operate.  I  am 
rather  at  a  loss  sometimes  for  books  for  her, 
^-our  reading  is  somewhat  confined,  and  we 
have  nearly  exhausted  our  London  library. 
She  has  her  hands  too  full  of  work  to  reaxi 
much,  but  a  little  she  must  read,  for  reading 
waj9  her  daily  bread." 


Two  months,  though  passed  by  Lamb  in 
anxiety  and  labour,  but  cheered  by  Miss 
Lamb's  continued  possession  of  reason,  so 
far  restored  the  tone  of  his  mind,  that  his 
interest  in  the  volume  which  had  been  con- 
templated to  introduce  his  first  verses  to  the 
world,  in  association  with  those  of  his  friend, 
was  enkindled  anew.  While  cherishing  the 
hope  of  reunion  with  his  sister,  and  painfully 
wresting  his  leisure  hours  from  poetry  and 
Coh  ridge  to  amuse  the  dotage  of  his  father, 
he  watched  over  his  own  returning  sense  of 
enjoyment  vrith  a  sort  of  holy  jealousy, 
apprehensive  lest  he  should  forget  too  soon 
the  terrible  visitation  of  Heaven.  At  this 
time  he  thus  writes  :^-< 


TO  MR.  OOLBRmGB. 

"  December  Snd,  : 
^I  have  delayed  writing  thus  lon^ 
having  by  me  my  copy  of  your  poems, 
I  had  lent.    I  am  not  satisfied  with  al 
intended  omissions.    Why  omit  40,  6^ 
above  all,  let  me    protest  strongly  a, 
your  rejecting  the  'Complaint  of  Ninatl 
86.    The  words,  I  acknowledge,  are  Os 
but  yon  have  added  to  them  the  '  nva 
CariL'    If  a  vicarious  substitute  be  wa 
sacrifice  (and  'twill  be  a  piece  of  8elf-> 
too),  the  'Epitaph  on  an  Infant,'  of  whi 
author  seems  so  proud,  so  tenacious, 
your  heart  be  set  on  perpetuating  the 
line  wonder,  I'll  tell  you  what  do ;  se 
copyright  of  it  at  once  to  a  coimtry  stat 
commence  in  this   manner  Death's 
poet-laureate ;  and  let  your  verses  be  ad 
in    every  village    round,   instead  of 
hitherto  famous  ones : — 

'  Afflictions  sore  long  time  I  bore, 
Physiciana  were  in  rain.*  • 

"  I  have  seen  your  last  very  beautiful 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine :  write  thu 
you  most  generally  have  written  ihui 
I  shall  never  quarrel  with  you  about  s 
city.    With  regard  to  my  lines— 

*  Laogh  aU  that  weep/  ftc. 

I  would  willingly  sacrifice  them ;  bi 
portion  of  the  volume  is  so  ridiculously 
that,  in  honest  truth,  I  can't  spare  thei 
things  are,  I  have  very  slight  pretensi( 
participate  in  the  title-page.  White's 
is  at  length  reviewed  in  the  Monthly 
it  your  doing,  or  Dyer's,  to  whom  ] 
him  ? — or,  rather,  do  you  not  write  i 
Critical  ? — ^for  I  observed,  in  an  arti 
this  month's,  a  line  quoted  out  of  that  s 
on  Mrs.  Siddons, 

*  With  eager  wondering,  and  perturVd  deli| 

And  a  line  from  that  sonnet  would  not  r 
have  occurred  to  a  stranger.  That  s* 
Coleridge,  brings  afresh  to  my  mind  th* 

*  This  epitaph,  which,  notwithstanding  Lamb* 
banter,  occupied  an  entire  page  in  the  book,  is  en 
"  a  miracle  instead  of  wit  '* — for  it  is  a  eomtiu 
of  Coleridge,  who,  investing  ordinary  things 
dreamy  splendour,  or  weighing  them  down  wit 
mulated  thought,  has  rarely  if  erer  written  a  at 
smoothly  rapid — so  deroid  of  merit  or  c 
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when  70a  wrote  tboee  on  Bowles,  Priestly, 

Barke  ; — ^'twaa  two  Christmases  ago,  and  in 

that  nice  little  smoky  room  at  the  Salutation, 

iHiich   18  ever  now  continually  presenting 

itoelf  to  my  recollection,  with  all  its  asso- 

dated  train  of  pipes,  tobacco,  egg-hot,  welsh- 

nbbita,  metaphysica,  and  poetry. — ^Are  we 

U9tr  to  meet  again  1    How  differently  I  am 

dmmietanced  now !    I  have  never  met  with 

anyone— never  shall  meet  with  any  one — 

1^  eonld  or  can  compensate  me  for  the  loss 

of  yonr  society.    I  have  no  one  to  talk  all 

fteee  matters  about  to ;   I  lack  friends,  I 

liek  books  to  supply  their  absence :  but  these 

oomplaiDtB  ill  become  me.    Let  me  compare 

By  preeent  situation,  prospects,  and  state  of 

idnd,  with  what  they  were  but  two  months 

back — ^bat  two  months !    O  my  friend,  I  am 

A  dinger  of  forgetting  the  awful  lessons  then 

pntented  to  me !     Bemind  me  of  them  ; 

nmiad  me  of  my  duty  !   Talk  seriously  with 

BM  when  yon  do  write !    I  thank  you,  from 

my  heart  I  thank  you,  for  your  solicitude 

about  my  sister.   She  is  quite  well,  but  must 

not,  I  fear,  come  to  live  with  us  yet  a  good 

whik.  In  the  first  place,  because,  at  present, 

ifcvoald  hurt  her,  and  hurt  my  father,  for 

than  to  be  together :  secondly,  from  a  regard 

to  the  world's  good  report,  for,  I  fear,  tongues 

vm  be  busy  whenever  that  event  takes  place. 

Some  have  hinted,  one  man  has  pressed  it 

on  me,  that  she  should  be  in  perpetual  con- 

fiMBMQt:  what  she  hath  done  to  deserve, 

orthe  ncoearity  of  such  an  hardship,  I  see 

lot;  do  you  ?    I  am  starving  at  the  India 

HoMe, — near  seven   o'clock    without    my 

^fflwr,  and  so  it  has  been,  and  will  be, 

^kiost  all  the  week.    I  get  home  at  night 

<^<rwetried,  quite  &int,  and  then  to  cards 

^  my  &ther,  who  will  not  let  me  enjoy 

*meal  in  peace  ;  but  I  must  conform  to  my 

•toation,  and  I  hope  I  am,  for  the  most  part, 

i^onthankfuL 

"I  am  got  home  at  last,  and,  after  repeated 
pBm  at  cribbage,  have  got  my  father's 
Icavt  to  write  awhile  ;  with  difficulty  got  it, 
^when  I  expostulated  about  playing  any 
*we,  he  very  aptly  replied,  *  If  you  won't 


^^i&ofllnM  to 
*»tkitDUowiiig:— 


/ad4  do  duty  as  a  rerb  aotiTe) 


**  Eft  iin  eonld  blight  or  wonaw  fade^ 
Dtath  MiM  with  ftriendly  care ; 
Tha  OfMBinc  bod  to  HeaTen  conTey'd, 
Aadbada  U  hloaMni  there.** 


play  with  me,  you  might  as  well  not  come 
home  at  alL'  The  argument  was  unanswer- 
able, and  I  set  to  afresh.  I  told  you  I  do 
not  approve  of  your  omissions,  neither  do 
I  quite  coincide  with  you  in  your  arrange- 
ments. I  have  not  time  to  point  out  a  better, 
and  I  suppose  some  self-associations  of  your 
own  have  determined  their  place  as  they 
now  stand.  Your  beginning,  indeed,  with 
the  '  Joan  of  Arc '  lines  I  coincide  entirely 
with.  I  love  a  splendid  outset — a  magnificent 
portico, — ^and  the  diapason  is  grand.  When 
I  read  the  *  Religious  Musings,'  I  think  how 
poor,  how  unelevated,  unoriginal,  my  blank 
verse  is — *  Laugh  all  that  weep,'  especially, 
where  the  subject  demanded  a  grandeur  of 
conception ;  and  I  ask  what  business  they 
have  among  yours  ]  but  friendship  covereth 
a  multitude  of  defects.  I  want  some  loppings 
made  in  the  '  Chatterton ;'  it  wants  but  a 
little  to  make  it  rank  among  the  finest 
irregular  lyrics  I  ever  read.  Have  you  time 
and  inclination  to  go  to  work  upon  it — or  is 
it  too  late— or  do  you  think  it  needs  none  f 
Don't  reject  those  verses  in  one  of  your 
Watchmen,  *  Dear  native  brook,'  &c. ;  nor  I 
think  those  last  lines  you  sent  me,  in  which 
'  all  efibrtless '  is  without  doubt  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  *  inactive.'  If  I  am  writing  more 
than  ordinarily  dully,  'tis  that  I  am  stupified 
with  a  tooth-ache.  Hang  it!  do  not  omit 
48,  52,  and  53 :  what  you  do  retain,  though, 
call  sonnets,  for  heaven's  sake,  and  not 
efiusions.  Spite  of  your  ingenious  anticipa- 
tion of  ridicule  in  your  preface,  the  five  last 
lines  of  50  are  too  good  to  be  lost,  the  rest 
is  not  much  worth.  My  tooth  becomes 
importunate — I  must  finiBh.  Pray,  pray, 
write  to  me:  if  you  knew  with  what  an 
anxiety  of  joy  I  open  such  a  long  packet  as 
you  last  sent  me,  you  would  not  grudge 
giving  a  few  minutes  now  and  then  to  this 
intercourse  (the  only  intercourse  I  tear  we 
two  shall  ever  have) — this  conversation  with 
your  firiend — such  I  boast  to  be  called.  God 
love  you  and  yours !  Write  me  when  vou 
move,  lest  I  direct  wrong.  Has  Sara  no 
poems  to  publish  ?  Those  lines,  129,  are 
probably  too  light  for  the  volume  where  the 
^Beligious  Musings'  are,  but  I  remember 
some  very  beautiful  lines,  addressed  by  some- 
body at  Bristol  to  somebody  in  London. 
God  bless  you  once  more.    Thursday-night, 

"  C.  Lamb." 


In  another  letter,  about  this  time  (De- 
cember, 1796),  Lamb  transmitted  to  Cole- 
ridge two  Poems  for  the  volume — one  a 
copy  of  verses  "  To  a  Young  Lady  going  out 
to  India,"  which  were  not  inserted,  and  are 
not  worthy  of  preservation ;  the  other,  en- 
titled, "The  Tomb  of  Douglas,"  which  was 
mserted,  and  which  he  chiefly  valued  as  a 
memorial  of  his  impression  of  Mrs.  Siddons* 
acting  in  Lady  Randolph.  The  following 
passage  closes  tiie  sheet 

**  At  length  I  have  done  with  verse- 
making  ;  not  that  I  relish  other  people*s 
poetiy  less ;  their's  comes  from  *em  without 
effort)  mine  is  the  difficult  operation  of  a 
brain  scanty  of  ideas,  made  more  difficult  by 
disuse.  I  have  been  reading  'The  Task' 
with  fresh  delight.  I  am  glad  you  love 
Cowper :  I  could  forgive  a  man  for  not  en- 
joying Milton,  but  I  would  not  call  that  man 
my  friend  who  should  be  offended  with  the 
•  divine  chitHshat  of  Cowper.'  Write  to  me. 
God  love  you  and  yours.  C.  L." 


The  following,  of  10th  December,  1796, 
illustrates  Lamb's  almost  wayward  admira- 
tion of  his  only  friend,  and  a  feeling — ^how 
temporary  with  him  ! — of  vexation  with  the 
imperfect  sympathies  of  his  elder  brother. 

TO  MR.  GOLERIDQB. 

"You  sent  me  some  very  sweet  lines  rela- 
tive to  Bums,  but  it  was  at  a  time  when  in 
my  highly  agitated  and  perhaps  distorted 
state  of  mind,  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  read  'em 
hastily  and  bum  'em.  I  burned  all  my  own 
verses ;  all  my  book  of  extracts  from  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  and  a  thousand  sources : 
I  burned  a  little  journal  of  my  foolish  pas- 
sion which  I  had  a  long  time  kept — 

'  Notinf  ere  they  iMSt  away 
The  little  lines  of  yesterday .' 

I  almost  burned  all  your  letters, — I  did  as  bad, 
1  lent  'em  to  a  friend  to  keep  out  of  my  brother's 
sight,  should  he  come  and  make  inquisition 
into  our  papers,  for  much  as  he  dwelt  upon 
your  conversation,  while  you  were  among  us, 
and  delighted  to  be  with  you,  it  has  been  his 
fashion  ever  since  to  depreciate  and  cry  you 
down,— you  were  the  cause  of  my  madness — 
you  and  your  damned  foolish  sensibility  and 
melancholy— and  he  lamented  with  a  true 


brotherly  feeling  that  we  ever  met^  < 
the  sober  citizen,  when  his  son  went  astrftj 
upon  the  mountains  of  Pamassna,  is  ttdd  to 
have  '  cursed  wit  and  Poetry  and  P6pe.'  I 
quote  wrong,  but  no  matter,  llieae  letters 
I  lent  to  a  friend  to  be  out  of  the  waj,  lor 
a  season,  but  I  have  claimed  them  in  vain, 
and  shall  not  cease  to  regret  their  loos.  Tour 
packets,  posterior  to  the  date  of  mj  miafiv- 
tunes,  commencing  with  that  valuable  eonao- 
latory  epistle,  are  every  day  aocumiilftdiig— 
they  are  sacred  things  with  me.** 


The  fbllowing  long  letter,  bearing  date  on 
the  outside,  5th  January,  1797,  is  addroaeed  to 
Mr.  Coleridge  at  Stowey,  near  Bridgewater, 
whither  he  had  removed  from  Bristol,  to 
enjoy  the  society  and  protection  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Poole.  The  original  ia  a  corioas  apeol- 
men  of  clear  compressed  penmanship ;  being 
contained  in  three  sides  of  a  sheet  of  fi)ol»* 
cap. 

TO  MB.  OOLBBIDaX. 

'^Sunday  morning, — Yon  cannot  surely^ 
mean  to  degrade  the  Joan  of  Are  into  a  pot — 
girL  You  are  not  going,  I  hope,  to  anned 
to  that  most  splendid  ornament  of  Soathey^^ 
poem  all  this  cock-and-a-buU  story  of  Joaa^ 
the  publican's  daughter  of  Neofehately  witter 
the  lamentable  episode  of  a  waggons,  liii  m 
wife,  and  six  children.  The  texture  wiU  b^» 
most  lamentably  disproportionate.  Hie  i 
forty  or  fifty  lines  of  Uiese  addenda  are,  i 
doubt,  in  their  way,  admirable,  too ;  bo.^ 
many  would  prefer  the  Joan  of  Sonthey. 

*  On  mightiest  deeds  to  brood 

Of  shadowy  vastness,  such  as  made  my  heart 
Throb  tut ;  anon  I  paosed,  and  in  a  state 
Of  half  expectanet  listened  to  th«  wind ; ' 

'  They  wondered  at  me,  who  had  known  ma  oaot 
A  cheerful  careless  damsd ; ' 

«Thae7% 
That  of  the  circling  throng  and  of  fha  TlAto 

world 
Unseeing,  saw  the  shapea  of  holy  phantaiy ; ' 

I  see  nothing  in  your  description  of  the  Mai^ 
equal  to  these.  There  is  a  fine  originally 
certainly  in  those  lines — 

*  For  she  had  Ured  in  this  bad  world 
As  in  a  place  of  tomba, 

And  tonohed  not  the  poUntioni  of  the  dead ; ' 

but  your*  fierce  vivacity' ii  a  fidntoopgref 
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the.  'fierce  and  terrible  beuejolence*  of 
SoaUiej  ;  added  to  this,  that  it  will  look  like 
livilahip  in  you,  and  extort  a  comparison 
with  Soathey, — ^I  think  to  your  disadvantage. 
And  the  lines,  considered  in  themselves  as  an 
addition  to  what  you  had  before  written, 
(itrains  of  a  fiu:  higher  mood,)  are  but  such 
as  Madame  Fancy  loves  in  some  of  her  more 
fiMniliar  moods,  at  such  times  as  she  has  met 
Noll  Opldamithy  and  walked  and  talked  with 
ItisiiQaUing  him  '  old  acquaintance.*  Southey 
certainly  haa  no  pretenaiona  to  vie  with  you 
in  the  sublime  of  poetry ;  but  he  tells  a  plain 
tale  better  than  you.  I  will  enumerate  some 
vofnl  blemishes,  some  of  *em  sad  deviations 
firom  that  simidicity  which  was  your  aim. 
^Hailed  who  might  be  near*  (the  'canvas- 
eovertnze  moving,*  by  the  by,  is  laugliable)  ; 
'awtmian  and  six  children*  (by  the  way, — 
why  not  nine  children  ?  It  would  have  been 
JBst  half  as  pathetic  again) :  *  statues  of  sleep 
they  seemed*:  'frost-mangled  wretch': 
'  green  putridity  * :  '  hailed  him  immortal  * 
(rather  ludicrous  again) :  '  voiced  a  sad  and 
simple  tale*  (abominable !) :  'iraprovendered* : 
'siieh  his  tale  * :  'Ah  !  suffering  to  the  height 
oC  what  was  sofTered'  (a  most  imufferable 
Um) :  '  amazements  of  affright  * :  'the  hot 
ion  favmin  attributes  its  own  hues  of  ghastli- 
■flM  and  torture  *  (what  shocking  confusion 
of  ideas)! 

"In  these  delineations    of  common  and 

natural  feelings,  in  the  familiar  walks  of 

poeliy,  yoa  seem  to  resemble  Moutaubau 

dueing  with  Boubign6*s  tenants,  '  much  of 

hu  luOive  loftinesB  remained  in  the  execution,^ 

**  I  was  reading  your '  Beligious  Musings  * 

the  other  day,  and  sincerely  I  think  it  the 

noUest  poem  in  the  language,  next  after  the 

*Pttadise  Lost,*  and  even  that  was  not  made 

Uie  vehicle  of  such  grand  truths.    '  There  is 

QM  mind,*  fto.,  down  to  '  Almighty's  throne/ 

•n  without  a  rival  in  the  whole  compass  of 

mj  poetical  reading. 

*  Btaadt  in  the  tun,  and  with  no  partial  gaze, 
Tltva  an  eraation.' 

1  l^Hflh  I  coold  have  written  those  lines.  I 
I  '^tnot  that  I  am  able  to  relish  them.  The 
,  ^er  walks  of  Pindus  are  your  proper 
I  '^^  There  you  have  no  compeer  in 
^^Mifim  times.  Leave  the  lowlands,  unenvied, 
^  poisession  of  such  men  as  Cowper  and 
^^^iUnf.    Thus  am  I  pouring  balsam  Into 


I 

j  the  wounds  I  may  have  been  inflicting  on 

my  poor  friend's  vanity. 
"  In  your  notice  of  Southey's  new  volume 

you  omit  to  mention  the  most  pleasing  of  all, 

the  'Miniature  *  — 

*  There  were 
Who  formed  high  hopes  and  flattering  onei  of  thee, 
Young  Robert ! ' 

•  Spirit  of  Spenser  1 — was  the  wanderer  wrong  T  * 

"  Fairfax  I  have  been  in  quest  of  a  long 
time.  Johnson,  in  his  *  Life  of  Waller,*  gives 
a  most  delicious  specimen  of  him,  and  adds, 
in  the  true  manner  of  that  delicate  critic,  as 
well  as  amiable  man, '  It  may  be  presumed 
that  this  old  version  will  not  be  much  read 
after  the  elegant  translation  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hoole.*  I  endeavoured — I  wished  to 
gain  some  idea  of  Tasso  from  this  Mr.  Hoole, 
the  great  boast  and  ornament  of  the  India 
House,  but  soon  desisted.  I  found  him  more 
vapid  than  smallest  small  beer  'sun- 
vinegared.'  Your  'Dream,*  down  to  that 
exquisite  line— 

*  I  can't  tell  half  his  adTcntares,' 

is  a  most  happy  resemblance  of  Chaucer. 
The  remainder  is  so  so.  The  best  line,  I 
think,  is, '  He  belong'd,  I  believe,  to  the  witch 
Melancholy.'  By  the  way,  when  will  our 
volume  come  out  1  Don't  delay  it  till  you 
have  written  a  new  Joan  of  Axe.  Send 
what  letters  you  please  by  me,  and  in  any 
way  you  choose,  single  or  double.  The  India 
Company  is  better  adapted  to  answer  the 
cost  than  the  generality  of  my  friend's  cor- 
respondents— such  poor  and  honest  dogs  as 
John  Thelwall,  particularly.  I  cannot  say  I 
know  Colson,  at  least  intimately ;  1  once 
supped  with  him  and  Allen  ;  I  think  his 
manners  very  pleasing.  I  will  not  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  Lloyd,  for  he  may  by  chance 
come  to  •  see  this  letter,  and  that  thought 
put^  a  restraint  on  me.  I  cannot  think  what 
subject  would  suit  your  epic  genius ;  some 
philosophical  subject,  I  conjecture,  in  which 
shall  be  blended  the  sublime  of  poetry  and 
of  science.  Your  proposed  *  Hymus '  will  be 
a  fit  preparatory  study  wherewith  *  to  dis- 
cipline your  young  noviciate  souL'  I  grow 
dull ;  I'll  go  walk  myself  out  of  my 
dulness. 

^  Sunday  night, — ^You  and  Sara  are  very 
good  to  think  so  kindly  and  so  favourably  of    I 
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poor  Mary  ;  I  would  to  God  all  did  so  too. 
But  I  very  much  fear  she  must  not  think  of 
coming  home  in  my  father's  lifetime.  It  is 
very  hard  upon  her  ;  but  our  circumstances 
are  peculiar,  and  we  must  submit  to  them. 
Qod  be  praised  she  is  so  well  as  she  is.  She 
bears  her  situation  as  one  who  has  no  right 
to  complain.  My  poor  old  aunt,  whom  you 
have  seen,  the  kindest,  goodest  creature  to 
me  when  I  was  at  school ;  who  used  to 
toddle  there  to  bring  me  good  things,  when  I, 
school- boy  like,  only  despised  her  for  it,  and 
used  to  be  ashamed  to  see  her  come  and  sit 
herself  down  on  the  old  coal-hole  steps  as  you 
went  into  the  old  grammar-school,  and  open 
her  apron,  and  bring  out  her  bason,  with 
some  nice  thing  she  had  caused  to  be  saved 
for  me  ;  the  good  old  creature  is  now  lying 
on  her  death-bed.  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
on  her  deplorable  state.  To  the  shock  she 
received  on  that  our  evil  day,  from  which 
she  never  completely  recovered,  I  impute 
her  illness.  She  says,  poor  thing,  she  is  glad 
she  is  come  home  to  die  with  me.  I  was 
always  her  favourite : 

•'No  after  fHendahip  e'er  con  raise 
The  endefunnentii  of  our  early  days ; 
Nor  e'er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove, 
As  when  it  first  began  to  love.' 

"Lloyd  has  kindly  left  me,  for  a  keep-sake, 
*  John  Woolman.'  You  have  read  it,  he  says, 
and  like  it.  Will  you  excuse  one  short  ex- 
tract )  I  think  it  could  not  have  escaped 
you. — *  Small  treasure  to  a  resigned  mind  is 
sufficient.  How  happy  is  it  to  be  content 
with  a  little,  to  live  in  humility,  and  feel  that 
in  us,  which  bi*eathes  out  this  language — 

Abba !  Father ! ' I  am  almost  ashamed 

to  patch  up  a  letter  in  this  miscellaneous  sort 
— but  I  please  myself  in  the  thought,  that 
anything  from  me  will  be  acceptable  to  you. 
I  am  rather  impatient,  childishly  so,  to  see 
our  names  affixed  to  the  same  common 
volume.  Send  me  two,  when  it  does  come 
out;  two  will  be  enough— or  indeed  one — 
but  two  better.  I  have  a  dim  recollection 
that,  when  in  town,  you  were  talking  of  the 
Origin  of  £vil  as  a  most  prolific  subject  for  a 
long  poem  ; — why  not  adopt  it,  Coleridge  ? 
— there  would  be  room  for  imagination.  Or 
the  description  (from  a  Vision  or  Dream, 
suppose)  of  an  Utopia  in  one  of  the  planets 
(the  moon  for  instance.)  Or  a  Five  Days* 
Dreamy  which  shall  illustrate,  in  sensible 


UDoas 

ies,  in  1 

,  rel*.  I 

t  aad  \ 

.     An  \ 


imagery.  Hartley's  five  Motives  to  Condiiot: 
— 1.  Sensation  ;   2.  Imagination ;  3.  Ambi- 
tion ;   4.  S>Tnpathy  ;  5.  Theopathy : — Fiat 
Banquets,  music,  &c,  effeminacy, — and  their 
insufficiency.    Second.  ^  Beds  of  hyacinth  and 
roses,  where  young  Adonis  oft    repoeee;' 
'Fortunate  Isles;'    'The  pagan  Elysimn,* 
&C. ;  poetical  pictures  ;  antiquity  as  fdeaeing 
to  the  fancy  ; — their  emptiness ;  madness, 
&c.     Third,  Warriors,  Poets;  some  fianoos 
yet^  more  forgotten  ;  their  fame  or  oUirioQ 
now    alike    indifferent;  pride,  vanity, 
Fourth.  All  manner  of  pitiaUe  stories, 
SpenseMike  verse;  love;  friendship^ 
tionship,  &c.    Fifth.  Hermits ;   Chiist 
his  apostles ;    martyrs ;    heavoi,  &a 
imagination  like  yours,  from  these  scanty 
hints,  may  expand  into  a  thousand  great 
ideas,  if  indeed  you  at  all  comprehend  my 
'  scheme,  which  I  scarce  do  myselll 
I     **Mo7iday  mam. — ^  A  London  letter— Nine- 
pence  half-penny ! '    Look  you,  master  poet^ 
,  I  have  remorse  as  well  as  another  man,  and 
my  bowels  can  sound  upon  occasion.    Bat  I 
must  put  you  to  this  charge,  for  I  cannot 
keep  back  my  protest^  however  ineflectual, 
against  the  annexing  your  latter  lines  to 
tliose  former — ^this  putting  of  new  wine  inta 
old  bottles.    This  my  duty  done,  I  will  cesso 
from  writing  till  you   invent   some  moff^ 
reasonable  mode  of  conveyance.    Well  ma^ 
the  '  ragged  followers  of  the  Nine  J '  set  n]f^ 
for  flocci-uauci-what-do-you-caU-*em-ists! 
I  do  not  wonder  that  in  their  splendid 
of  Utopias  in  America,  they  protest  against^ 
the  admission  of  those  yei2^t£MX>mplezioned^ 
I  cojt7/)er-coloured,trAi^e-livered  gentlemen,  whc^ 
never  prove  themselves  their  friends  1  Don*^ 
you  think  your  verses  on  a  '  Young  Ass  '* 
too  trivial  a  companion  for  the  'Beligioa^ 
I  Musings  ?  * — '  scoundrel  monarchy*  alter  that  9 
and  the  '  Man  of  Ross '  is  scarce  admissible, 
as  it  now  stands,  curtailed  of  its  fairer  half  • 
\  reclaim  its  property  from  the  '  Chattertcn,* 
I  which  it  does  but  encumber,  and  it  wiU  b^ 
a  rich  little  poem.     I  hope  you  expaiig>0 
great  part  of  the  old  notes  in  the  new  edi' 
tion :   that,  in  particular,  most  bare&u^d^ 
unfounded,    impudent   assertion,   that  Mr* 
Bogers  is  indebted  for  his  story  to  Loch 
Lomond,  a  poem  by  Bruce  I    I  have  re^J 
the  latter.    I  scarce  think  you  have.    Scar^ 
anything  is  common  to  them  both.     The 
•  author  of  the  'Pleasures  of  Memoiy'  wsf 
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■omeiriiAt  hurt,  Dyer  sajs,  by  the  accoMttion 
of  uBorigiiuJity.  He  never  saw  the  poem. 
I  long  to  read  your  poem  on  Buma — I  retain 
10  indiatinct  a  memory  of  it.  In  what  shape 
and  how  does  it  oome  into  public  t  As  you 
leave  off  writing  poetry  till  you  finiah  your 
Hymnfly  I  auppoee  you  print,  now,  all  you 
have  got  by  you.  You  have  scarce  enough 
«])|)rint6d  to  make  a  second  volume  with 
Lloyd  f  Tell  me  all  about  it.  What  is 
beoome  of  Cowper  f  Lloyd  told  me  of  some 
verses  on  hie  mother.  If  you  have  them  by 
jou^  pcmy  send  'em  me.  I  do  so  love  him ! 
Never  mind  their  merit.  May  be  /  may 
like  'em,  as  your  taste  and  mine  do  not 
ahrays  exactly  identify.    Yours, 

«  C.  LAMa" 


Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  death 
rdeaaed  the  lather  from  his  state  of  imbe- 
eiUty  and  the  son  from  his  wearisome  duties. 
WiUi  hk  life,  the  annuity  he  had  derived 
from  the  old  bencher  he  had  served  so  faith- 
ftOly,  ceased;  while  the  aunt  continued  to 
finger  still  with   Lamb    in   hia   cheerless 
lodging.     His  sister  still  remained  in  con- 
finement in  the  asylum  to  which  she  had 
been  conaigned  on  her  mother's  death — per- 
iMtly  sensible  and  calm, — and  he  was  paii- 
sieniilely  desirous  of  obtaining  her  liberty. 
The  sorviving  members  of  the  family,  espe- 
dally  his  brother  John,  who  enjoyed  a  fair 
ineome  in  the  South  Sea  House,  opposed  her 
diseharge; — and  painful  doubts  were  sug- 
gested by  tlie  authorities  of  the  parish,  where 
the  terrible  occurrence  happened,  whether 
they  were  not  bound  to  institute  proceedings, 
whieh  must  have  placed  her  for  life  at  the 
^position  of  the  Crown,  especially  as  no 
neiKeal  assorance  could  be  given  against  the 
piebaMe  recurrence    of  dangerous  frenzy. 
Bst  Charles  came  to  her  deliverance  ;  he 
mufied  all  the  parties  who  had  power  to 
oppose  her  release,  by  his  solemn  engagement 
tlni  he  would  take  her  under  his  care  for 
fife;  and  he  kept  his  word.    Whether  any 
eonimunieation  with  the    Home  Secretary 
Qocnned  before  her   release,  I  have  been 
Vttble  to  ascertain ;  it  was  the  impression 
^'Hr.Iioyd,  from  whom  my  own  knowledge 
of  tile  drenmstances,  whidi  the  letters  do 
^uoertaan,  was  derived,  that  a  communi- 
^"^  took  place,  on  which  a  similar  pledge 


was  given ;  at  all  eventa,  the  result  was,  that 
she  left  the  asylum  and  took  up  her  abode 
for  life  with  her  brother  Charles.  For  her 
sake,  at  the  same  time,  he  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  love  and  marriage ;  and  with  an 
income  of  scarcely  more  than  100^  a-year, 
derived  from  his  clerkship,  aided  for  a  little 
while  by  the  old  aunt's  small  annuity,  set 
out  on  the  journey  of  life  at  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  cheerfully,  with  his  beloved 
companion,  endeared  to  him  the  more  by  her 
strange  calamity,  and  the  constant  appre- 
hension of  a  recurrence  of  the  malady  which 
had  caused  it ! 


CHAPTER  in. 

LCTTSBa  TO  COLSUDOS  AXD  MAKKXiro  DC  LAMB't  PimiT 
fXJLMM   OV   UWX   WITH    HI!   BltTSm. 

[1797  to  1800.] 

The  anxieties  of  LamVs  new  position  were 
assuaged  during  the  spring  of  1797,  by  fre- 
quent communications  with  Coleridge  re- 
specting the  anticipated  volume,  and  by  some 
additions  to  his  own  share  in  its  pages.  He 
was  also  cheered  by  the  company  of  Lloyd, 
who,  having  resided  for  a  few  months  with 
Coleridge,  at  Stowey,  came  to  London  in 
some  perplexity  as  to  his  friture  course.  Of 
this  visit  Lamb  speaks  in  the  following  letter, 
probably  written  in  January.  It  contains 
some  verses  expressive  of  his  delight  at 
Lloyd's  visit,  which,  although  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  volume,  are  so  well  fitted  to 
their  frame-work  of  prose,  and  so  indicative 
of  the  feelings  of  the  writer  at  this  crisis  of 
his  life,  that  I  may  be  excused  for  presenting 
them  with  the  context. 


TO  MR.  COLERIDOS. 


•1797. 


"Dear  Col, — You  have  learned  by  this 
time,  with  surprise,  no  doubt,  that  Lloyd  is 
with  me  in  town.  The  emotions  I  felt  on  his 
coming  so  unlooked-for,  are  not  ill  expressed 
in  what  follows,  and  what,  if  you  do  not 
object  to  them  as  too  personal,  and  to  the 
world  obscure,  or  otherwise  wanting  in 
worth,  I  should  wish  to  make  a  part  of 
our  little  volume.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  that 
volume  comes  out,  as  it  necessarily  must  do, 

_ 
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unless  you  print  those  very  schoolboy-ish 
▼erses  I  sent  you  on  not  getting  leave  to 
come  down  to  Bristol  last  summer.  I  say  I 
shall  be  sorry  that  I  have  addressed  you  in 
nothing  which  can  appear  in  our  joint 
volume  ;  so  frequently,  so  habitually,  as  you 
dwell  in  my  thoughts,  *tis  some  wonder  those 
thoughts  came  never  yet  in  contact  with  a 
poetical  mood.  But  you  dwell  in  rhj  heart 
of  hearts,  and  I  love  you  in  all  the  naked 
honesty  of  prose.  God  bless  you,  and  all 
your  little  domestic  circle — my  tenderest 
remembrances  to  your  beloved  Sara,  and  a 
smile  and  a  kiss  from  me  to  your  dear  dear 
little  David  Hartley.  The  verses  I  refer  to 
above,  slightly  amended,  I  have  sent  (for- 
getting to  ask  your  leave,  tho'  indeed  I  gave 
them  only  your  initials),  to  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  where  they  may  possibly  appear 
next  month,  and  where  I  hope  to  recognise 
your  poem  on  Boms. 


CHACLES  LLOYD,  AN  UNEXPECTED  YISITOB. 

Alone.  obiCQre,  without  a  friend, 

A  cheerleaa,  solitary  thing, 
Why  seelu  my  Lloyd  the  stranger  out  T 

What  offering  can  the  stranger  hring 

Of  social  scenes,  home-bred  delights, 
That  him  in  aught  compensate  may 

For  Stowey's  pleasant  winter  nights. 
For  loves  and  friendships  for  away. 

In  brief  obliTion  to  forego 

Friends,  such  as  thine,  so  Justly  dear,     . 
And  be  awhile  with  me  content 

To  stay,  a  kindly  loiterer,  here  t 

For  this  a  gleam  of  random  Joy 
Hath  flush'd  my  unaccustom'd  cheek ; 

And,  with  an  o*er.oharged  bursting  heart, 
I  feel  the  thanks,  I  cannot  speak. 

O I  sweet  are  all  the  Muse's  lays. 

And  sweet  the  charm  of  matin  bird — 

*Twa8  long,  since  these  estranged  ears 
The  sweeter  voice  of  friend  had  heard. 

The  voiee  hath  spoke  :  the  pleasant  sounds 

In  memory's  ear,  in  after  time 
Shall  live,  to  someUmes  rouse  a  tear. 

And  sometimes  prompt  an  honest  rhyme. 

For  when  the  transient  charm  is  fled. 

And  when  the  little  week  is  o'er, 
To  cheerless,  fHendless  solitude 

When  I  return,  as  heretofore- 
Long,  long,  within  my  aching  heart 

The  grateAU  sense  shall  cherlsh'd  be ; 
I'll  think  less  meanly  of  myself. 

That  Lloyd  will  sometimes  think  on  me. 

^  O  Coleridge,  would  to  Qod  you  were  in 
London  with  us,  or  we  two  at  Stowey  with 


you  alL  Lloyd  takes  up  his  abode  at  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  Inn  ;  the  Cat  and  Salutation 
would  have  had  a  charm  more  forcible  for 
me.  0  nodes  ccenoeque  Ik&m!  Anglioe^- 
Welch  rabbits,  punch,  and  poesy.  Should 
you  be  induced  to  publish  those  very  school- 
bpy-ish  verses,  print  *em  as  they  will  occur, 
if  at  all,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  ;  yet  I 
should  feel  ashamed  that  to  you  I  -wrote 
nothing  better :  but  they  are  too  personal, 
and  almost  trifling  and  obscure  withaL 
Some  lines  of  mine  to  Cowper  were  in  last 
Monthly  Magazine  ;  they  have  not  body  of 
thought  enough  to  plead  for  the  retaining  of 
*enL    My  sister's  kind  love  to  you  alL 

"CLamb." 


It  would  seem,  from  the  following  frag- 
ment of  a  letter  of  7th  April,  1797,  that 
Lamb,  at  first,  took  a  small  lodging  fax  his 
sister  apart  from  his  own — ^but  toon  to  be 
for  life  united. 

TO  MR.  GOLERIDGS. 

"  By  the  way,  Lloyd  may  have  told  you 
about  my  sister.  I  told  him.  If  not^  I  have 
taken  her  out  of  her  confinement,  and  taken 
a  room  for  her  at  Hackney,  and  spend  my 
Sundays,  holidays,  &c  with  her.  She  boards 
herself.  In  one  little  half  year's  illness,  and 
in  such  an  illness  of  such  a  nature  and  of 
such  consequences !  to  get  her  out  into  the 
world  again,  with  a  prospect  of  her  nev«r 
being  so  ill  again — ^this  is  to  be  ranked  not 
among  the  common  blessings  of  Frovidenoe.** 


The  next  letter  to  Coleridge  begins  with  a 
transcript  of  Lamb's  Poem,  entitled  "A 
Vision  of  Eepentance,"  which  was  inserted 
in  the  Addenda  to  the  volume,  and  is  pre- 
served among  his  collected  poems^  and  thus 
proceeds: 

TO  MR.  GOLE1UDOS. 

"  April  Idth,  1797 

"  The  above  you  will  please  to  print  imme- 
diately before  the  blank  verse  fragments. 
Tell  me  if  you  like  it.  I  fear  the  latter  half 
is  unequal  to  the  former,  in  parts  of  which 
I  think  you  will  discover  a  delicacy  of 
pencilling  not  quite  un-Spenser-like.  The 
latter  half  aims  at  the  meaturey  but  has 
failed  to  attain  the  poetry  of  Milton  in  hk 
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'Oomus,*  and  Fletcher  in  that  exquisite 
thing  ycleped  the  'Faithful  Shepherdess,' 
where  they  both  nse  eight-syllable  lines. 
Bat  this  latter  half  was  finished  in  great 
baste,  and  as  a  task,  not  from  that  impulse 
which  affects  the  name  of  inspiration. 

"By  the  way,  I  have  lit  upon  Fairfax's 
*  Godfrey  of  Bullen/  for  half-a-crown.  Re- 
joice with  me. 

"  Poor  dear  Iloyd !  I  had  a  letter  from 
him  yesterday ;  his  state  of  mind  is  truly 
alftnmng.  He  has,  by  his  own  confession, 
kept  a  letter  of  mine  unopened  three  weeks, 
afraid,  he  says,  to  open  it,  lest  I  should  speak 
npbraidingly  to  him ;  and  yet  this  very 
letter  of  mine  was  in  answer  to  one,  wherein 
he  informed  me  that  an  alarming  illness  had 
alone  prevented  him  from  writing.  Yon  will 
prty  with  me,  I  know,  for  his  recovery,  for 
sordy,  Coleridge,  an  exquisiteness  of  feeling 
Vk%  tills  must  border  on  derangement.  But 
I  love  him  more  and  more,  and  will  not  give 
up  the  hope  of  his  speedy  recovery,  as  he 
tells  me  he  is  under  Dr.  Darwin's  regimen.* 

^God  bless  us  all,  and  shield  us  from  in- 
mity,  which  is  *  the  sorest  malady  of  all.' 

'My  kind  love  to  your  wife  and  child. 
"CLamb. 

•Pray  write  now.** 


As  summer  advanced.  Lamb  discerned  a 
hope  of  compensation  for  the  disappointment 
of  last  year,  by  a  visit  to  Coleridge,  and  thus 
opreased  hifi  wishes. 

TO  MR.  OOLERIDOB. 

*I  discern  a  possibility  of  my  paying  you 
a  Tint  next  week.  May  I,  can  I,  shall  I, 
<i<^e  as  soon  ?  Have  you  room  for  me, 
'wttw  for  me,  and  are  you  all  pretty  well  ? 
Tell  me  all  this  honestly — immediately.  And 
^what(iayK;oach  could  I  come  soonest  and 
^*«weat  to  Stowey  1  A  few  months  hence ; 
nuiy  aoit  you  better  ;  certainly  me,  as  welL  ' 

*  Poor  CSwrlM  liojd !  Tbese  i^prebensioiit  were  ! 
*^J  maatd.  Delosions  of  the  most  melancholy  kind  | 
^UBed  oyer  his  latter  days — yet  left  his  admirablo  j 
"^'^  fbee  for  the  finest  prooeeaes  of  serere  reasoning. ' 
^  ^  tfaae  when,  like  Oowper,  he  beliered  himself  the  ' 


If  so,  say  so.  I  long,  I  yearn,  with  all  the 
longings  of  a  child  do  I  desire  to  see  you,  to 
come  among  you — ^to  see  the  young  philo- 
sopher, to  thank  Sara  for  her  last  year*s 
invitation  in  person — ^to  read  your  tragedy 
— ^to  read  over  together  our  little  book — ^to 
breathe  fresh  air — to  revive  in  me  vivid 
images  of  *  Salutation  scenery.'  There  is  a 
sort  of  sacrilege  in  my  letting  such  ideas  slip 
out  of  my  mind  and  memory.    Still  that 

R remaineth — a  thorn  in  the  side  of 

Hope,  when  she  would  lean  towards  Stowey. 
Here  I  will  leave  off,  for  I  dislike  to  fill  up 
this  paper,  which  involves  a  question  so  con- 
nected with  my  heart  and  soul,  with  meaner 
matter  or  subjects  to  me  less  interesting. 
I  can  talk,  as  I  can  think,  nothing  else. 
Thursday,  C.  LAMa" 


^  ind  ibe  most  exemplary  candour ;  and,  after  an 
"V^ittt  of  hoon,  zeTert,  with  a  ftdnt  smile,  to  his 


The  visit  was  enjoyed ;  the  book  was 
published  ;  and  Lamb  was  once  more  left  to 
the  daily  labours  of  the  India  House  and  the 
imceasing  anxieties  of  his  home.  His  feelings, 
on  the  recurrence  of  the  season,  which  had, 
last  year,  been  darkened  by  his  terrible 
calamity,  will  be  understood  from  the  first 
of  two  pieces  of  blank  verse,  which  fill  the 
two  first  sheets  of  a  letter  to  Coleridge, 
written  imder  an  apprehension  of  some 
neglect  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  which  had 
its  cause  in  no  estrangement  of  Coleridge's 
affections,  but  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
imaginative  philosopher's  fortune  and  the 
constancy  of  his  day-dreamings. 


WBITTEN  A  TWELVEMONTH  AFTER  THE 
EVENTS. 

[I^riday  next,  OoUridge^  i»  the  day  on  vfhieh  my  mother 
died.} 

Alas !  how  am  I  chang*d !  where  he  the  tears. 

The  sobs,  and  forc'd  sospensions  of  the  breath. 

And  all  the  dull  desertions  of  the  heart 

With  which  I  hung  o'er  my  dear  mother's  corse  ? 

Where  be  the  blest  subsidings  of  the  storm 

Within ;  the  sweet  reslgnedness  of  hope 

Drawn  hearenward,  and  strength  of  filial  love. 

In  which  I  bow'd  me  to  my  Father's  will  t 

My  Ood  and  my  Redeemer,  keep  not  thou 

My  heart  in  brute  and  sensual  thankleesnesa 

Seal'd  up,  oblivious  erev  of  that  dear  grace. 

And  health  restor 'd  to  my  longwlovcd  friend. 

Long  loT'd,  and  worthy  known !  Thou  didst  not  keep 

Her  soul  in  death.     O  keep  not  now,  my  Lord, 

Thy  servants  in  far  worse — in  spiritual  death 

And  darkness — ^blacker  than  those  feared  shadows 

O'  the  valley  sll  must  tread.    Lend  us  thy  halms, 

Thou  dear  Physieian  of  the  sin-siok  soul. 

And  heal  our  cleansed  bosoms  of  the  wounds 

With  which  the  world  hath  piero'd  ns  thxo*  and  thro*  I 
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Olre  09  new  flesh,  new  birth ;  Elect  of  hearen 
May  we  become,  in  thine  election  sore 
Contain'd,  and  to  one  purpoee  stedfaat  drawn— 
Oar  aottla*  aalTation. 

Thou  and  I,  dear  friend. 
With  filial  recognition  sweet,  shall  know 
One  day  the  face  of  our  dear  mother  in  hearen. 
And  her  remember'd  looks  of  love  shaU  greet 
With  answering  looks  of  lore,  her  placid  smiles 
Meet  with  a  smile  as  placid,  and  her  hand 
With  drops  of  fondness  we^  nor  fear  repulse.* 

Be  witness  for  me,  Lord,  I  do  not  ask 
Those  days  of  ranity  to  return  again, 
(Nor  fitting  me  to  ask,  nor  thee  to  give). 
Vain  loves,  and  '*  wanderings  with  a  fair  JiairM  maid :" 
(Child  of  the  dust  as  I  am,)  who  so  long 
My  foolish  heart  steep'd  in  idoUtry, 
And  ereatare4oves.     Forgive  it,  O  my  Maker  I 
If  in  a  mood  of  grief,  I  sin  almost 
In  sometimes  brooding  on  the  days  kmg  past, 
(And  from  the  grave  of  time  wishing  them  back,] 
Days  of  a  mother's  fondness  to  her  child — 
Her  little  one !  Oh,  where  be  now  those  sports 
And  infant  play.games  7    Where  the  Joyous  troops 
Of  children,  and  the  haunts  I  did  so  love  f 

0  my  companions  I  O  ye  loved  names 
Of  friend,  or  playmate  dear,  gone  are  ye  now. 
Gone  divers  ways  ;  to  honour  and  credit  some ; 
And  some,  I  fear,  to  ignominy  and  shame  I  f 

1  only  am  left,  with  unavailing  grief 
One  parent  dMd  to  mourn,  and  see  one  live 
Of  all  life*8  Joys  bereft,  and  desolate  : 
Am  left,  with  a  few  friends,  and  one  above 
ni0  rest,  foond  faithitil  in  a  length  of  years, 
Contented  as  I  may,  to  bear  me  on, 
T*  the  not  unpeacefol  evening  of  a  day 
Made  black  by  morning  storms. 

**The  follovring  I  wrote  when  I  had  re- 
turned from  C.  Lloyd,  leaving  him  behind  at 
Burton,  with  Southey.  To  understand  some 
of  it,  you  must  remember  that  at  that  time 
he  was  very  much  perplexed  in  mind. 

A  stranger,  and  alone,  I  past  those  scenes 
We  past  so  late  together ;  and  my  heart 
Felt  something  like  desertion,  as  I  looked 
Around  me,  and  the  pleasant  voice  of  friend 
Was  absent,  and  the  cordial  look  was  there 
No  more,  to  smile  on  me.    I  thought  on  Lloyd — 
All  he  had  been  to  me  I    And  now  I  go 
Again  to  mingle  with  a  world  impure ; 
With  men  who  make  a  mock  of  holy  things, 
M1«t*VATi^  ftnd  of  man's  best  hope  think  scorn. 
The  world  does  much  to  warp  the  heart  of  man ; 
And  I  may  sometimes  Join  Its  idiot  laugh  : 
Of  this  I  now  complain  not.    Deal  with  me. 
Omniscient  Father,  as  thou  Judgest  best. 
And  in  thy  season  soften  thou  my  heart. 
I  pray  not  for  myself :  I  pray  for  him 
Whose  soul  is  sore  perplexed.    Shine  thou  on  him, 
,      Father  of  lighU  t  and  in  the  difficult  paths 

Make  plain  his  way  before  him :  his  own  thooghts 
May  he  not  think — ^his  own  ends  not  pursue — 
So  shall  he  best  perform  thy  will  on  earth. 
Greatest  and  Best,  Thy  will  be  ever  ours  I 

•  [Note  in  the  margin  of  MS.]  **  This  is  almost 
literal  firom  a  letter  of  my  sister's— less  than  a  year 
ago.»» 

t  [Note  in  the  margin  of  MS.]  •*  Alluding  to  some 
of  my  old  play.fellows  being,  literally,  '  on  the  town,' 
and  some  otherwise  vrretohed." 


**  The  former  of  these  poema  I  wro 
unusual  celerity  t'other  morning  at 
I  expect  you  to  like  it  better  than  ai 
of  mine  ;  Lloyd  does,  and  I  do  mysel; 

"  You  use  Lloyd  very  ill,  never  wr 
him.  I  tell  you  again  that  his  is  not 
with  which  you  should  play  tricki 
deserves  more  tenderness  from  you. 

"  For  myself  I  must  spoil  a  little  ] 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  adapt  it 
feelings: — 

'  I  am  pronde 
That  I  was  once  your  friend,  tho*  now  forg 
Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me.* 

If  you  don't  write  to  me  now,  as 
Lloyd,  I  shall  get  angry,  and  call  yo 
names — ^Manchineel  and  I  don't  kno^ 
else.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  mj 
coat.  The  snow  and  the  rain  seasoi 
hand,  and  I  have  but  a  wretched  ol 
once  my  fiftther's^  to  keep  'em  o£^  and 
transitory. 

'  When  time  drives  floeks  fhim  fleld  to  Ibid, 
When  ways  grow  foul  and  blood  gets  eold,' 

I  shall  remember  where  I  left  m; 
Meet  emblem  wilt  thou  be,  <dd  WmU 
friend's  neglect — cold,  col(^  cold  ! 

«C.Li 


The  following  lines,  which  Lamb 
mitted  to  his  new  friend  Southey,  I 
the  remarkable  serenity  with  which 
the  first  shock  was  over  and  the 
of  life-long  love  arranged,  Lamb  W2 
to  contemplate  the  victim  of  his 
frenzy ;  * 

Thou  should'ftt  have  longer  lived,  and  to  the 
Have  peace^illy  gone  down  in  frOi  old  age ; 
Thy  children  would  have  tended  thy  gray  hai 
We  might  have  sat,  as  we  have  often  done. 
By  our  flre.«ide,  and  talk'd  whole  nighu  awa 
Old  time,  old  frirads,  and  old  events  recallini 
With  many  a  circumstance  of  trivial  note. 
To  memory  dear,  and  of  importance  grown. 
How  shall  we  tell  them  in  a  stranger's  ear ! 

A  wayward  son  oft-times  was  I  to  thee 
And  yet,  in  all  our  little  bickerings. 


•  These  lines  are  now  first  introduced  in  this 
— ^becoming  known  to  the  Editor  by  their  pubU' 
the  first  volume  of  **  Southey'sLife  and  Correepo 
p.  SS6,  where  they  appear  in  a  letter  from  6c 
Mr.  Wynn.  The  Biographer  courteously  adds,  1 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  Editor,  but  that  tl 
not  observed  till  after  the  publication  of  the  Fir* 
of  these  Memorials. 
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» Jan,  Umm  WW  I  know  not  what 
Of  taBdcr  faeUnff  that  were  iU  exchanged 
¥ot  thia  world'a  chilling  friendshipa,  and  their  smilea 
flunDiar,  whom  the  heart  calls  atrangers  still. 

A  heavy  lot  hath  he,  most  wretched  man, 

"Who  Utca  the  last  of  all  his  famiiy  I 

Ea  iDoka  aroand  him,  and  hSa  eye  diacema 

The  faee  of  the  stranger ;  and  his  heart  is  siclc 

Man  of  the  world,  what  can*Bt  thou  do  for  him  T 

Wealth  ia  a  horthen  which  he  conid  not  hear ; 

Mlrtb  •  strange  crime,  the  which  he  darea  not  act ; 

And  geoerona  wines  no  cordial  to  his  soul. 

For  woanda  like  his,  Christ  is  the  only  cure. 

Oo  I  preaeh  thou  to  him  of  a  world  to  come. 

Where  frienda  shall  meet  and  know  each  other's  foce  ! 

Bay  Icaa  than  thia,  and  aay  it  to  the  winds. 


An  addition  to  LamVs  household-cares  ia 
thus  mentioned  in  a  letter 


TO  MR.  OOLERIDOB. 

"December  10th,  1797. 
•*  In  truth,  Coleridge,  I  am  perplexed,  and 
at  times  almost  cast  down.    I  am  beset  with 
perplexities.    The  old  hag  of  a  wealthy  rela- 
tion, who  took  my  aunt  off  our  hands  in  the 
beginning  of  trouble,  has  found  out  that  she 
is  'indolent  and  mulish,*  I  quote  her  own 
words,  and  that  her  attachment  to  us  is  so 
strong  that  she  can  never  be  happy  apart. 
The  Isdy,  with  delicate  irony,  remarks,  that 
if  I  am  not  an  hypocrite,  I  shall  rejoice  to 
reoeire  her  again ;  and  that  it  will  be  a 
metns  of  making  me  more  fond  of  home  to 
bftTe  so  dear  a  friend  to  come  home  to !  The 
&et  is,  she  is  jealous  of  my  aunt*s  bestowing 
any  Idnd  recollections  on  us,  while  she  enjoys 
tlifl  patronage  of  her  roof.    She  says  she 
fiodt  it  inconsistent  with  her  own  *  ease  and 
tnnqullity/  to  keep  her  any  longer ;  and, 
in  ^6^  summons  me  to  fetch  her  home. 
How,  much  as  I  should  rejoice  to  transplant 
tbpoor  old  creature  from  the  chilling  air 
of  mch  patronage,  yet  I  know  how  straitened 
^  ire  already,  how  unable  already  to  answer 
any  demand  which  sickness  or  any  extra- 
oidioary  expense  may  make.    I  know  this, 
and  all  unused  as  I  am  to  struggle  with  per- 
plexities,  I  am  somewhat  nonplussed,  to  say 
^  worse.  This  prevents  me  from  a  thorough 
'^  of  what  Lloyd^s  kindness  and  your*s 
Wb  fiixnished  me  with.  I  thank  you  though 
^  my  heart,  and  feel  myself  not  quite 
•*»•  in  the  earth." 


b  1796^  Coleridge  seemed  to  attain  a 
^^^^  home  by  accepting  an  invitation  to 


I 


become  the  minister  of  a  Unitarian  congre- 
gation at  Shrewsbury  ;  a  hope  of  short 
duration.  The  following  letter  was  addressed 
by  Lamb  to  him  at  this  time  as  ''  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge " — as  if  the  Mr.  were  dropped  and  the 
"Reverend"  not  quite  adopted — ^'*at  the 
Reverend  A.  Rowe's,  Shrewsbury,  Shrop- 
shire." The  tables  are  turned  here  ; — ^Lamb, 
instead  of  accusing  Coleridge  of  neglect, 
takes  the  charge  to  himself,  in  deep  humility 
of  spirit,  and  regards  the  effect  of  Miss 
Lamb^s  renewed  illnesses  on  his  mind  as 
inducing  indifference,  with  an  affecting  Self- 
jealousy. 

TO  MR.  COLERIDOE. 

'*  January  38th,  1798. 

"Tou  have  writ  me  many  kind  letters, 
and  I  have  answered  none  of  them.  I  don*t 
deserve  your  attentions.  An  unnatural  in- 
difference has  been  creeping  on  me  since  my 
last  misfortunes,  or  I  should  have  seized  the 
first  opening  of  a  correspondence  with  you. 
To  you  I  owe  much,  under  Qod.  In  my 
brief  acquaintance  with  you  in  London,  your 
conversations  won  me  to  the  better  cause, 
and  rescued  me  from  the  polluting  spirit  of 
the  world.  I  might  have  been  a  worthless 
character  without  you  ;  as  it  is,  I  do  possess 
a  certain  improvable  portion  of  devotional 
feelings,  tho*  when  I  view  myself  in  the  light 
of  divine  truth,  and  not  according  to  the 
common  measures  of  human  judgment,  I  am 
altogether  corrupt  and  sinfuL  This  is  no 
cant.    I  am  very  sincere. 

"These  last  afflictions,  Coleridge,  have 
failed  to  soften  and  bend  my  wilL  They 
found  me  unprepared.  My  former  calamities 
produced  in  me  a  spirit  of  humility  and  a 
spirit  of  prayer.  I  thought  they  had  suffi- 
ciently disciplined  me  ;  but  the  event  ought 
to  humble  me ;  if  God^s  judgments  now  fail 
to  take  away  from  me  the  heart  of  stone, 
what  more  grievous  trials  ought  I  not  to 
expect  1  I  have  been  very  querulous,  im- 
patient under  the  rod — full  of  little  jealousies 
and  heart  burnings. — I  had  well  nigh  quar- 
relled with  Charles  Lloyd — and  for  no  other 
reason,  I  believe,  than  that  the  good  creature 
did  aU  he  could  to  make  me  happy.  The 
truth  IB,  I  thought  he  tried  to  force  my  mind 
from  its  natural  and  proper  bent ;  he  con- 
tinually wished  me  to  be  from  home,  he  was 
drawing  me  from  the  consideration  of  my 
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poor  dear  Mary^s  sitaation,  rather  than 
assisting  me  to  gain  a  proper  view  of  it  with 
religions  consolations.  I  wanted  to  be  left 
to  the  tendency  of  my  own  mind,  in  a  solitary 
state,  which,  in  times  past,  I  knew  had  led 
to  quietness  and  a  patient  bearing  of  the 
yoke.  He  was  hurt  that  I  was  not  more 
constantly  with  him,  but  he  was  living  with 
White,  a  man  to  whom  I  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  impart  my  dearest  fedxngs, 
tho*  fi'om  long  habits  of  friendliness,  and 
many  a  social  and  good  quality,  I  loved  him 
very  much.  I  met  company  there  sometimes 
— indiscriminate  company.  Any  society 
almost,  when  I  am  in  affliction,  is  sorely 
pamful  to  me.  I  seem  to  breathe  more  freely, 
to  think  more  collectedly,  to  feel  more  pro- 
perly and  calmly,  when  alone.  All  these 
things  the  'good  creature  did  with  the  kindest 
intentions  in  the  world,  but  they  produced  in 
me  nothing  but  soreness  and  discontent.  I 
became,  as  he  complained,  'jaundiced*  to- 
wards him  . . .  but  he  has  forgiven  me — and 
his  smile,  I  hope,  will  draw  all  such  humours 
from  me.  I  am  recovering,  Gk>d  be  praised 
for  it,  a  healthiness  of  mind,  something  like 
calmness — ^but  I  want  more  "religion — I  am 
jealous  of  human  helps  and  leaning-places. 
I  rejoice  in  your  good  fortunes.  May  God 
at  the  last  settle  you  ! — You  have  had  many 
and  painful  trials;  humanly  speaking  they 
are  going  to  end  ;  but  we  should  rather  pray 
that  discipline  may  attend  us  thro^  the  whole 

of  our  lives A  careless  and  a  dissolute 

spirit  has  advanced  upon  me  with  large 
strides — ^pray  (Jod  that  my  present  afflictions 
I  may  be  sanctified  to  me !  Mary  is  recovering ; 
but  I  see  no  opening  yet  of  a  situation  for 
her ;  your  invitation  went  to  my  very  heart, 
but  you  have  a  power  of  exciting  interest,  of 
leading  all  hearU  captive,  too  forcible  to 
admit  of  Mary's  being  with  you.  I  consider 
her  as  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  madness. 
I  think,  you  would  almost  make  her  dance 
within  an  inch  of  the  precipice  ;  she  must  be 
with  duller  fancies,  and  cooler  intellects. 
I  know  a  young  man  of  this  description,  who 
has  suited  her  these  twenty  years,  and  may 
live  to  do  so  still,  if  we  are  one  day  restored 
to  each  other.  In  answer  to  your  suggestions 
of  occupation  for  me,  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  think  my  capacity  altogether  suited  for 
disquisitionB  of  that  kind. '. . . .  I  have  read 
little,  I  have  a  very  weak  memory,  and 


retain  little  of  what  I  read ;  am  unused  to 
compositions  in  which  any  methodising  is 
required ;  but  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
hint,  and  shall  receive  it  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
that  is,  endeavour  to  engage  my  mind  in 
some  constant  and  innocent  pursuit.  I  know 
my  capacities  better  than  you  do. 

^  Accept  my  kindest  love,  and  believe  me 
yours,  as  ever.  C  Lw** 


At  this  time,  the  only  literary  man  whom 
Lamb  knew  in  London  was  Geoi^ge  Dyer, 
who  had  been  noted  as  an  accomplished 
scholar,  in  Lamb's  early  childhood,  at  Ouisi's 
Hospital.  For  him  Lamb  cherished  all  the 
esteem  that  his  guileless  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter and  gentleness  of  nature  could  inspire ; 
in  these  qualities  the  friends  were  akin ;  but 
no  two  men  could  be  more  opposite  than 
they  were  to  each  other,  in  inteUectual  quali- 
fications and  tastes — Lamb,  in  all  things 
original,  and  rejoicing  in  the  quaint,  the 
strange,  the  extravagant ;  Dyer,  the  quint- 
essence of  learned  commonplace ;  Lamb 
wildly  catching  the  most  evanescent  q>iiit  of 
wit  and  poetry ;  Dyer,  the  wondering  dis- 
'  ciple  of  their  established  forms.  Dyer  ch- 
elated as  a  revering  High  Priest  at  the 
Altar  of  the  Muses — such  as  they  were  in 
the  staid,  antiquated  trim  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  they  farmed 
sentimental  attachments  in  Qermany,  -or 
flirted  with  revolutionary  France,  or  renewed 
their  youth  by  drinking  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lakes.  Lamb  esteemed  and  loved  him  so 
well,  that  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  make 
sport  with  his  peculiarities ;  but  it  was  as 
Fielding  might  sport  with  his  own  idea  of 
Parson  Adams;  or  Goldsmith  with  his 
Dr.  Primrose.  The  following  passage  oocors 
in  a  letter  of  28th  November,  1798,  ad- 
dressed— 

TO  MR.  80UTHBT. 

"  I  showed  my  'Witch,'  and  *Dying  Lover,' 
to  Dyer  last  night,  but  George  could  not 
comprehend  how  that  could  be  poetry  which 
did  not  go  upon  ten  feet^  as  George  and  his 
predecessors  had  taught  it  to  do ;  so  George 
read  me  some  lectures  on  the  HigfingniAi^g 
qualities  of  the  Ode,  the  Epigram,  and  the 
Epic,  and  went  home  to  illustrate  his  doctrine^ 
by  correcting  a  proof  sheet  of  his  own  Lyrios. 
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QecfFge  writes  odes  where  the  rhymes,  like 
iashicHuible  man  and  wife,  keep  a  comfortable 
distance  of  six  or  eight  lines  apart,  and  calls 
that  'observing  the  laws  of  verse.'  Gteorge 
teUs  you,  before  he  recites,  that  you  must 
lurten  with  great  attention,  or  you'll  miss  the 
rhymes.  I  did  so,  and  found  them  pretty 
exact.  QeoTge,  speaking  of  the  dead  Ossian, 
exdaimeth,  'Dark  are  the  poet's  eyes.'  I 
humbly  represented  to  him  that  his  own  eyes 
were  dark,  and  many  a  living  bard's  besides, 
and  recommended '  Clos'd  are  the  poet's  eyes.' 
Bat  that  would  not  do.  I  found  there  was 
an  antithesis  between  the  darkness  of  his 
eyes  and  the  splendoor  of  his  genius ;  and  I 
acquiesced.'* 


right,  that  I  had  power  and  might  equal  to 
my  wishes :  then  would  I  call  the  gentry  of 
thy  native  island,  and  they  should  come  in 
troops,  flocking  at  the  sound  of  thy  pros- 
pectus-trumpet, and  crowding  who  shall  be 
first  to  stand  in  thy  list  of  subscribers  !  I 
can  only  put  twelve  shillings  into  thy  pocket 
(which,  1  will  answer  for  them,  will  not  stick 
there  long),  out  of  a  pocket  almost  as  bare 
as  thine.  Is  it  not  a  pity  so  much  fine 
writing  should  be  erased  ?  But,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  began  to  scent  that  I  was  getting 
into  that  sort  of  style  which  Longinus  and 
Dionysius  Halicamassus  fitly  call  'the 
affected.'" 


I  The  following  passage  on  the  same  subject 
'  oeeors  in  a  letter  about  the  same  time, 
:    addressed 

TO  MR.  COLEBIDGS. 

''Now  I  am  on  the  subject  of  poetry,  I 
•   miat  announce  to  you,  who,  doubtless,  in 
TOOT  remote  part  of  the  island,  have  not 
;   heard  tidings  of  so  great  a  blessing,  that 
j    Qeorge  Dyer  hath  prepared  two  ponderous 
I    Tdnmes  full  of  poetry  and  criticism.    They 
impend  over  the  town  and  are  threatened  to 
M  in  the  winter.    The  first  volume  contains 
9mj  sort  of  poetry,  except  personal  satire, 
vhidi  Greorge,  in  his  truly  original  prospectus,  [ 
niioimceth  for  ever,  whimsically  foisting  the 
intention  in  between  the  price  of  his  book  \ 
ud  the  proposed  number  of  subscribers.   (If 
I  can,  I  will  get  you  a  copy  of  his  haiuIbilL)  \ 
He  has  tried  his  vein  in  every  species  besides 
--the  Spenserian,  Thomsonian,  Masonic  and 
Akeosidish    more    especially.    The    second  | 
v^toe  is  all  criticism  ;  wherein  he  demon- ! 


totea  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  literary 


^oridjin  a  way  that  must  silence  all  reply' 
forever,  that  the  Pastoral  was  introduced  by  | 
^^^wcritus  and  polished  by  Virgil  and  Pope  [ 
""^  Gray  and  Mason  (who  always  hunt  in 
^plea  in  George's  brain)  have  a  good  deal 
^  poetical  fire  and  true  lyric  genius — ^that 
^ley  was  rained  by  excess  of  wit  (a 
J^^aing  to  all  modems)— that  Charles  Lloyd, 
^•riea  Lamb,  and  William  Wordsworth,  in 
''^  dayi^  have  struck  the  true  chords  of 
^^*  0  Qeorge^  George  I  with  a  head 
""fij'inly   wrongs   and  a  heart  uniformly 


Lamb's  apprehensions  of  the  recurrence  of 
his  sister's  malady  were  soon  realised.  An 
old  maid-servant  who  assisted  her  in  the 
lodging  became  ill ;  Miss  Lamb  incessantly 
watched  the  death-bed ;  and  just  as  the  poor 
creature  died,  was  again  seized  with  mad- 
nes&  Lamb  placed  her  under  medical  care ; 
and,  left  alone,  wrote  the  following  short 
and  miserable  letter : — 

TO  HR.  COLERIDGE. 

**  May  12th,  1800. 

"  My  dear  Coleridge, — ^I  don't  know  why 
I  write,  except  from  the  propensity  misery 
has  to  tell  her  griefe.  Hetty  died  on  Friday 
night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  after  eight  days' 
illness  ;  Mary,  in  consequence  of  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  is  fallen  ill  again,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  remove  her  yesterday.  I  am  left  alone  in 
a  house  with  nothing  but  Hetty's  dead  body 
to  keep  me  company.  To-morrow  I  bury 
her,  and  then  I  shall  be  quite  alone,  with 
nothing  but  a  cat,  to  remind  me  that  the 
house  has  been  full  of  living  beings  like  my- 
self. My  heart  is  quite  sunk,  and  I  don't 
know  where  to  look  for  reliefl  Mary  will 
get  better  again,  but  her  constantly  being 
liable  to  such  relapses  is  dreadful ;  nor  is  it 
the  least  of  our  evils  that  her  case  and  all 
our  story  is  so  well  known  around  us.  We  are  • 
in  a  manner  marked.  Excuse  my  troubling 
you,  but  I  have  nobody  by  me  to  speak  to 
me.  I  slept  out  last  night,  not  being  able  to 
endure  the  change  and  the  stillness.  But  I 
did  not  sleep  weUy  and  I  must  come  back  to 
my  own  bed.  I  am  going  to  try  and  get  a 
Mend  to  come  and  be  with  me  to-morrow. 
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I  am  completely  shipwrecked.  My  head  is 
quite  bad.  I  almost  wish  that  Mary  were 
dead. — God  bless  you.  Love  to  Sara  and 
Hartley. — Monday.  C.  Lamb." 


The  prospect  of  obtaining  a  residence  more 
suited  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  his 
situation  than  that  which  he  then  occupied 
at  Pentonyille,  gave  Lamb  comfort,  which 
he  expressed  in  the  following  short  letter : — 


TO  MR.  MANNING. 


'  1800. 


"  Dear  Manning, — I  feel  myself  unable  to 
thank  you  suflBlciently  for  your  kind  letter. 
It  was  doubly  acceptable  to  me,  both  for  the 
choice  poetry  and  the  kind  honest  prose 
which  it  contained.  It  was  just  such  a  letter 
as  I  should  have  expected  from  Manniog. 

^  I  am  in  much  better  spirits  than  when  I 
wrote  last  I  have  had  a  veiy  eligible  offer  to 
lodge  with  a  firiend  in  town.  He  will  have 
rooms  to  let  at  midsummer,  by  which  time  I 
hope  my  sister  will  be  well  enough  to  join  me. 
It  is  a  great  object  to  me  to  live  in  town,' where 
we  shall  be  much  more  private^  and  to  quit  a 
house  and  a  neighbourhood  where  poor 
Mary*8  disorder,  so  frequently  recurring,  has 
made  us  a  sort  of  marked  people.  We  can 
be  nowhere  private  except  in  the  midst  of 
London.  We  shall  be  in  a  family  where  we 
visit  very  frequently  ;  only  my  landlord  and 
I  have  not  yet  come  to  a  conclusion.  He  has 
a  partner  to  consult.  I  am  still  on  the 
tremble,  for  I  do  not  know  where  we  could 
go  into  lodgings  that  would  not  be,  in  many 
respects,  highly'  exceptionable.  Only  God 
send  Mary  well  again,  and  I  hope  all  will  be 
well !  The  prospect,  such  as  it  is,  has  made 
me  quite  happy.  I  have  just  time  to  tell  you 
of  it,  as  I  know  it  will  give  you  pleasure. — 
Farewell.  C.  Lamb." 


This  hope  was  accomplished,  as  appears 
from  the  following  letter : — 


TO  MB.  OOLBRIDGE. 


'  1800. 


**  Dear  Coleridge, — Soon  after  I  wrote  to 
you  last,  an  offer  was  made  me  by  Gutch  (you 
must  remember  him,  at  Christ^s,— you  saw 
him,  slightly,  one  day  with  Thomson  at  our 


house)— to  come  and  lodge  with  him,  at  his 
house  in  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery- 
lane.  This  was  a  very  comfortable  offer  to 
me,  the  rooms  being  at  a  reasonable  rent,  and 
including  the  use  of  an  old  servant,  bolides 
being  infinitely  preferable  to  ordinary  lodg^ 
ings  in  our  ecue,  as  you  must  perceive.  As 
Gutch  knew  all  our  story  and  the  perpetual 
liability  to  a  recurrence  in  my  sister's  dis- 
order, probably  to  the  end  of  her  life,  I 
certainly  think  the  offer  very  generous  and 
very  friendly.  I  have  got  three  rooms  ^- 
cluding  servant)  under  34/.  a  year.  Here  I 
soon  found  myself  at  home  ;  and  here,  in  nx 
weeks  after,  Mary  was  well  enough  to  join 
me.  So  we  are  once  more  settled.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  not  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
future  interruptions.  But  I  am  determined 
to  take  what  snatches  of  pleasure  we  can 
between  the  acts  of  our  distressful  drama. 
....  I  have  passed  two  days  at  Oxford,  on 
a  visit  which  I  have  long  put  off,  to  Gutbh*s 
family.  The  sight  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
and,  above  all,  a  fine  bust  of  Bishop  Taylor,, 
at  All  Souls*,  were  particularly  gratifying  to 
me ;  unluckily,  it  was  not  a  fiunily  where  I 
could  take  Mary  with  me,  and  I  am  afraid 
there  is  something  of  dishonesty  in  any 
pleasures  I  take  without  her.  She  never 
goes  anywhere.  I  do  not  know  what  I  can 
add  to  this  letter.  I  hope  you  are  better  by 
this  time ;  and  I  desire  to  be  affectionately 
remembered  to  Sarah  and  Hartley. 

"  I  expected  before  this  to  have  had  tidings 
of  another  little  philosopher.  Lloyd's  wife 
is  on  the  point  of  fiivouring  the  world. 

''  Have  you  seen  the  new  edition  of  Boms  t 
his  posthumous  works  and  letters  t  I  have 
only  been  able  to  procure  the  first  volume, 
which  contains  his  life — ^very  confusedly  and 
badly  written,  and  interspersed  with  dull 
pathological  and  medical  discussions.  It  is 
written  by  a  Dr.  Currie.  Do  you  know  the 
well-meaning  doctor  1  Alas,  ne  tutor  ultra 
crepidami 

*'  I  hope  to  hear  again  from  yon  very  soon. 
Godwin  is  gone  to  Ireland  on  a  visit  to 
Grattan.  Before  he  went  I  'passed  much 
time  with  him,  and  he  has  showed  me  par- 
ticular attention:  N.R  A  thing  I  much 
like.  Your  books  are  all  safe  :  only  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  fetch  away  your 
last  batch,  which  I  understand  are  at  John- 
son's, the  bookseller,  who  has  got  quite  as 
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much  room,  and  will  take  as  much  care  of 
them  aBmyBelf— and  you  can  send  for  them 
immediatelj  fii^m  him. 

*<  I  wiah  you  would  advert  to  a  letter  I 
lent  you  at  Graasmere  about  Christabel,  and 
eomply  with  my  request  contained  therein. 

*  LoTo  to  all  Mends  round  Skiddaw. 

''C.Lamb." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
mwiUAmom  lbttsm  to  XAimnro,  coubidob, 

▲KB  trOBDSWOSTH. 

[1800  to  1806.] 

It  would  seem  from  the  letters  of  1800, 

that  the  natural  determination  of  Lamb  "  to 

take  what  pleasure  he  could  between  the 

acta  of  hia  distressful  drama,"  had  led  him 

into  a  wider  circle  of  companionship,  and  had 

prompted  sallies  of  wilder  and  broader  mirth, 

I   wlueh  afterwards  softened  into  delicacy,  re- 

I   taiiuDg  all  ita  whim.    The  following  passage, 

I   which  concludes  a  letter  to  Manning,  else 

I   ooeopied  with  merely  personal  details,  proves 

that  his  i^pprehensions  for  the  diminution  of 

lui  rererence  for  sacred  things  were  not 

I  whoOyunJfounded;  while,  amidst  its  grotesque 

I   e^preasiona,  may  be  discerned  the  repugnance 

I   to  the  philosophical  infidelity  of  some  of  his 

I   oompanions  he  retained  through  life.    The 

I   P*i>>g^  °^79  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  sort 

;   of  desperate    compromise  between  a  wild 

I   guetjr  and  religious  impressions  obscured 

bot  not  effaced ;  and  intimating  his  disap- 

I   probation  of  infidelity,  with  a  melancholy 

I   iiDse  of  hia  own  unworthiness  seriously  to 

I   «x{ire«it. 

1 

TO  MB.  UAJerSUfQ, 

*  Ooleridge  inquires  after  you  pretty  often. 
I  lish  to  be  the  pandar  to  bring  you  to- 
gttlMr  again  once  before  I  die.  When  we 
^  you  and  I  must  part ;  the  sheep^  you 
'  Ww,  take  the  right  hand,  and  the  goats  the 
^  Stripped  of  its  allegory,  you  must  know, 
^  the^  are  7,  and  the  Apostles  and  the 
ICv^m,  and  the  Popes,  and  Bishop  Taylor 
*&d  Bishop  Horsley,  and  Coleridge,  &c.  &c. ; 
^  goats  are  the  Atheists  and  the  Adulterers, 

>ad dombdogs^  and  Godwin  and  M g, 

*^  tiiat  Thyeatnan  crew— yaw  I  how  my 
''■BWp  rickena  at  the  idea  i 


**  You  shall  hare  my  play  and  the  Falstaff* 
letters  in  a  day  or  two.  I  will  write  to  Lloyd 
by  this  day's  post. 

'*  God  bless  you,  Manning.  Take  my 
trifling  as  trifling — and  believe  me  seriously 
and  deeply  your  well-wisher  and  friend, 

«  C.  Lamb." 

In  the  following  letter  Lamb*s  fantastic 
spirits  find  scope  freely,  though  in  all  kind- 
ness, in  the  peouliarities  of  the  learned  and 
good  George  Dyer . — 

TO  MR.  MANNING. 

**  August  22nd,  1800. 

"  Dear  Manning, — ^You  needed  not  imagine 
any  apology  necessary.  Your  fine  hare  and 
fine  birds  (which  just  now  are  dangling  by 
our  kitchen  blaze),  discourse  most  eloquent 
music  in  your  justification.  You  just  nicked 
my  palate.  For,  with  all  due  decorum  and 
leave  may  it  be  spoken,  my  worship  hath 
taken  physic  to-day,  and  being  low  and 
puling^  requireth  to  be  pampered.  Fob  !  how 
beautiful  and  strong  those  buttered  onions 
come  to  my  nose.  For  you  must  know  we 
extract  a  divine  spirit  of  gravy  from  those 
materials,  which,  duly  compounded  with  a 
consistence  of  bread  and  cream  (y'clept  bread- 
sauce),  each  to  each,  giving  double  grace,  do 
mutually  illustrate  and  set  off  (as  skilful  gold- 
foils  to  rare  jewels)  your  partridge,  pheasant, 
woodcock,  snipe,  teal,  widgeon,  and  the  other 
lesser  daughters  of  the  ark.  My  friendship, 
struggling  with  my  carnal  and  fleshly  pru- 
dence (which  suggests  that  a  bird  a  man  is 
the  proper  allotment  in  such  cases),  yeameth 
sometimes  to  have  thee  here  to  pick  a  wing 
or  so.  I  question  if  your  Norfolk  sauces 
match  our  London  culinaric 

"  George  Dyer  has  introduced  me  to  the 
table  of  an  agreeable  old  gentleman,  Dr. 

A ,  who  gives  hot  legs  of  mutton  and 

grape  pies  at  his  sylvan  lodge  at  Isleworth ; 
where,  in  the  middle  of  a  street,  he  has  shot 
up  a  wall  most  preposterously  before  his 
small  dwelling,  which,  with  the  circumstance 
of  his  taking  several  panes  of  glass  out  of 
bedroom  windows  (for  air)  causeth  his 
neighbours  to  speculate  strangely  on  the 
state  of  the  good  man*s  pericranicks.  Plainly, 
he  lives  under  the  reputation  of  being  de- 
ranged. Geoige  does  not  mind  this  circum- 
stance :  he  rather  likes  him  the  better  for  it. 
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The  Doctor,  in  his  pursuits,  joins  agricultural 
to  poetical  scieuce,  and  has  set  George*8 
brains  mad  about  the  old  Scotch  writers, 
Barbour,  Douglas's  ^^Eneid,  Blind  Harry,  &c. 
We  returned  home  in  a  return  postchaise 
(having  dined  with  the  Doctor),  and  George 
kept  wondering  and  wondering,  for  eight  or 
nine  turnpike  miles,  what  was  the  name,  and 
striving  to  recollect  the  name  of  a  poet  an- 
terior to  Barbour.  I  begged  to  know  what 
was  remaining  of  his  works.  'There  is  no- 
thing extant  of  his  works.  Sir,  but  by  all 
accounts  he  seems  to  have  been  a  fine 
genius  ! '  This  fine  genius,  without  anything 
to  show  for  it,  or  any  title  beyond  George's 
courtesy,  without  even  a  name  ;  and  Barbour, 
and  Douglas,  and  Blind  Harry,  now  are  the 
predominant  sounds  in  George's  pia  mater, 
and  their  buzzings  exclude  politics,  criticism, 
and  algebra — the  late  lords  of  that  illustrious 
lumber-room.  Mark,  he  has  never  read  any 
of  these  bucks,  but  is  impatient  till  he  reads 
them  all  at  the  Doctor's  suggestion.  Poor 
Dyer !  his  friends  should  be  careful  what 
sparks  they  let  &11  into  such  inflammable 
matter. 

^  Could  I  have  my  will  of  the  heathen,  I 
would  lock  him  up  from  all  access  of  new 
ideas ;  I  would  exclude  all  critics  that  would 
not  swear  me  first  (upon  their  Virgil)  that 
they  would  feed  him  With  nothing  but  the 
old,  safe,  familiar  notions  and  sounds  (the 
rightful  aborigines  of  his  brain)  —  Gray, 
Akenside,  and  Mason.  In  these  sounds, 
reiterated  as  often  as  possible,  there  could 
be  nothing  painful,  nothing  distracting. 

''  Grod  bless  me,  here  are  the  birds,  smoking 
hot! 

"  All  that  is  gross  and  unspiritual  in  me 
rises  at  the  sight ! 

**  Avaunt  friendship,  and  aU  memoiy  of 
absent  friends !  C.  Lamb." 


calculate  the  precise  date  of  his  death,  I  would 
write  a  novel  on  purpose  to  make  George  th« 
hero.    I  could  hit  him  off  to  a  hair.*   Qeatg^ 

brought  a  Dr.  A to  see  me.    The  Doctor 

is  a  very  pleasant  old  man,  a  great  genius  for 
agriculture,  one  that  ties  his  breeches-knees 
with  packthread,  and  boasts  of  having  h^d 
disappointments  from  ministers.  Hie  Doctor 
happened  to  mention  an  epic  poem  by  one 
Wilkie,  called  the  '  Epigoniad,*  in  which  he 
assured  us  there  is  not  one  tolerable  line  from 
beginning  to  end,  but  all  the  characters, 
incidents,  &c.,  verbally  copied  from  Momer. 
George,  who  had  been  sitting  quite  inatten- 
tive to  the  Doctor's  criticism,  no  sooner  heard 
the  sound  of  Homer  strike  his  pericranidu, 
than  up  he  gets,  and  declares  he  must  eee 
that  poem  immediately :  where  was  it  to  be 
had  ?  An  epic  poem  of  8000  linea,  and  As 
not  hear  of  it !  There  must  be  some  things 
good  in  it,  and  it  was  necessaxy  he  should 


In  the  following  letter,  the  exciting  sub- 
jects of    Dr.  A and  Dyer  are  further 

played  on : — 

TO  MR.  CX>LERIDQE. 

"  August  26th,  1800. 

**  George  Dyer  is  the  only  literary  cha- 
racter I  am  happily  acquainted  with;  the 
oftener  I  seeliim,  the  more  deeply  I  admire 
him.    He  is  goodness  itself.    If  I  could  but 


see  it,  for  he  had  touched  pretty  deeply  npoo 
that  subject  in  his  criticisms  on  the  S^sie. 
George  has  touched  pretty  deepLj  upon  the 
Lyric,  I  find ;  he  has  also  prepared  a  disser- 
tation on  the  Drama  and  the  comparison  of 
I  the  English  and  German  theatres.  As  I 
I  rather  doubted  his  competency  to  do  the 
latter,  knowing  that  his  peculiar  turn  lies  in 
the  lyric  species  of  composition,  I  questioned 
George  what  English  plays  he  had  read.  I 
found  that  he  had  read  Shakspeare  (whom 
he  caUs  an  original,  but  irregular,  genius) ; 
but  it  was  a  good  while  ago;  and  he  has 
dipped  into  Bowe  and  Otway,  I  suppose 
having  found  their  names  in  'Johnson's 
lives '  at  full  length ;  and  upon  this  slender 
ground  he  has  undertaken  the  task.  He 
never  seemed  even  to  have  heard  of  fletchei^ 
Ford,  Marlowe,  Maasinger,  and  the  worthies 
of  Dodaley's  Ck>llection ;  but  he  is  to  read  all 
these,  to  prepare  him  for  bringing  'oat  liis 
'Parallel'  in  the  winter.  I  find  he  is  also 
determined  to  vindicate  Poetry  from  the 
shackles  which  Aristotle  and  some  otheis 
have  imposed  upon  it,  which  is  very  good- 
natured  of  him,  and  very  necessary  just 
now !  Now  I  am.  touching  so  detpfy 
upon  poetry,  can  I  forget  that  I  have  just 


•  Thi«  pMsage,  thus  fcr,  is  printed  in  the  . 

volumes ;  the  remainder  irae  then  snpprewed  (wllk  oUm 
paasages  now  for  the  flnt  time  pubUahed)  rcUtinf  to 
Mr.  Dyer,  lest  they  should  give  pain  to  that  < 
person  then  lirinf  . 
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I  reeeived  fiom  D a  magnificent  copy  of  on  purpose  to  borrow  one,  Bnpposing,  ration- 

,  hii  Guinea  Epic  yonr-and-twenty  Books  to  ally  enough,  I  must  say,  that  you  had  made 
'  read  m  the  dog-days  !  I  got  as  far  as  the  me  a  present  of  one  before  this ;  the  omission 
I   Mad  Monk  the  first  day,  and  fainted.    Mr.  |  of  which  I  take  to  have  proceeded  only  from 

D ^  genius  strongly  points  him  to  the !  negligence ;  but  it  is  a  fault.    I  could  lend 

Piutandi  but  his  inclinations  divert  him  |  him  no  assistance.  You  must  know  he  is 
perpetually  from  his  calling.  He  imitates  just  now  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
Soathey,  aa  Bowe  did  Shakspeare,  with  his  Bell  Letters  by  a  paradox,  which  he  has 
'Good  morrow  to  ye  ;  good  master  Ideu-  heard  his  friend  Frend,*  (that  learned  ma- 
tenant,*  Instead  of  a  man,  a  woman,  a  thematician)  maintain,  that  the  negative 
daa^ter,  he  constantly  writes  one  a  man,  quantities  of  mathematicians  were  merm 
one  a  woman,  one'  his  daughter.  Instead  of  nugm,  things  scarcely  in  rerum  naturdy  and 
the  king,  the  hero,  he  constantly  writes,  he ,  smacking  too  much  of  mystery  for  gentlemen 
thekingyhe  the  hero;  two  flowers  of  rhetoric,  of  Mr.  Freud's   clear  Unitarian    capacity. 

palpably  from  the  *  Joan.'    But  Mr.  D However,  the  dispute  once  set  argoing,  has 

aoan  a  higher  pitch:  and  when  he  if  original, 'seized  violently  on  George's  pericranick  ; 
it  is  in  a  meet  origrinal  way  indeed.  Hb ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  his  health  that  he 
terrific  scenes  are  indefatigable.  Serpents,  |  should  speedily  come  to  a  resolution  of  his 
aspfl^  Bjuders,  ghosts,  dead  bodies,  staircases '  doubts.  He  goes  about  teasing  his  friends 
made  of  nothing,  with  adders*  tongues  for  j  with  his  new  mathematics ;  he  even  fran- 
bannkters — Good  Heaven  !  what  a  brain  he  tically  talks  of  purchasing  Manning's  Algebra, 
must  have.  He  puts  as  many  plums  in  his  |  which  shows  him  far  gone,  for,  to  my  know- 
podding  as  my  grandmother  used  to  do ; —  ledge,  he  has  not  been  master  of  seven 
and  tiien  his  emerging  from  Hell's  horrors  shillings  a  good  time.    Greorge's  pockets  and 

into  lights  and  treading  on  pure  flats  of  this  's  brains  are  two  things  in  nature  which 

I    eirUk— for  twenty-three  Books  together  I        |  do  not  abhor  a  vacuum.  .  .  .    Now,  if  you 

"  C.  L."     !  could  step  in,  in  this  trembling  suspense  of 
.  his  reason,  and  he  should  find  on  Saturday 

I  morning,  lying  for  him  at  the  Porter's  Lodge, 

*nie  following   letter,   obviously  written '  Cliflbrd's   Inn, — his   safest  address — ^Man- 

iboai  the  same  time,    pursues   the    same  ning's  Algebra,  with  a  neat  manuscription 

ttwBM.    There  is  some  irritation  in  it ;  but  in  the  blank  leaf,  running  thus,  *  From  the 

•vcn  (la<  is  curious  enough  to  prevent  the .  AumoR  ! '   it   might   save    his   wits    and 

restore  the  unhappy  author  to  those  studies 


I 


odnm  of  the  reproduced  passages : — 

TO  MR.  HANKING. 

"  1800. 

'Dear  Manning, — I  am  going  to  ask  a 
iknmr  of  you,  and  am  at  a  loss  how  to  do  it  in 
^  most  delicate  manner.  For  this  purpose 
Ibsve  been  looking  into  Pliny's  Letters, 
^  is  noted  to  have  had  the  best  grace  in 
lieggiog  of  all  the  ancients  (I  read  him  in  the 
<k^t  translation  of  Mr.  Melmoth),  but 
Bot  finding  any  case  there  exactly  similar 
with  mine,  I  am  constrained  to  beg  in  my 


of  poetry  and  criticism,  which  are  at  present 
suspended,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  whole 
literary  world.  N.R — Dirty  books,  smeared 
leaves,  and  dogs*  ears,  will  be  rather  a 
recommendation  than  otherwise.  N.B. — He 
must  have  the  book  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
nothing  can  withhold  him  from  madly  pur- 
chasing the  book  on  tick.  .  .  .  Then  shall 
we  see  him  sweetly  restored  to  the  chair  of 
Longinus — ^to  dictate  in  smooth  and  modest 
phrase  the  laws  of  verse  ;  to  prove  that 
Theocritus  first  introduced  the  Pastoral,  and 
•''a  barbarian  way.  To  come  to  the  point  Virgil  and  Pope  brought  it  to  its  perfection  5 
titen,  and  hasten  into  the  middle  of  things ;  that  Gray  and  Mason  (who  always  hunt  in 
W  yon  a  copy  of  your  Algebra  to  give  couples  in  George's  braiu)  have  shown  a 
^^yi  I  do  not  ask  it  for  myself;  I  have  j 
tOOQliGh  reverence  for  the  Black  Arts,  ever  |      *  Hr.  Frend,  manj  yean  tlio  Aotnary  of  the  Rock 

teipprowsh  thy  circle,  illustrious  Trismegist !   f*"""?*!?  °®!S  ^  "tf^^rUfe  Uje  champion  of  Unitarian- 

Tv7*r  ^  ^,  *  J  „      .    5     ,      iam  at  Cambridge ;  the  object  of  a  great  Unirenity't 

OW  tbat  worthy  man,  and  exceUent  Jfoet, :  dlaplaasure;  in  short,  the  "vUlago  Hampden »»  of  tho 
"•wge  Dyer,  made  me  a  visit  yesternight,  day. 
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great  deal  of  poetical  fire  in  thdur  lyric 
poetry;  that  Aristotle's  rules  are  not  to  be 
servilely  followed,  which  George  has  shown 
to  have  imposed  great  shackles  upon  modem 
genius.  His  poems,  I  find,  are  to  consist  of 
two  vols. — treasonable  octaTO ;  and  a  third 
book  will  exclusively  contain  criticisms,  in 
which  he  asserts  he  has  gone  pretty  deeply 
into  the  laws  of  blank  verse  and  rhyme- 
epic  poetry,  dramatic  and  pastoral  ditto- 
all  which  is  to  come  out  before  Christmas. 
But  above  aU  he  has  touched  most  deeply  upon 
the  Drama,  comparing  the  English  with  the 
modem  German  stage,  their  merits  and 
defects.  Apprehending  that  his  attdies  (not 
to  mention  his  twm^  which  I  take  to  be 
diiefly  towards  the  lyrical  poetry)  hardly 
qualified  him  for  these  disquisitions,  I 
modestly  inquired  what  plays  he  had  read  ? 
I  found  by  George*s  reply  that  he  had  read 
Shakspeare,  but  that  was  a  good  while 
since:  he  calls  him  a  great  but  irregular 
genius,  which  I  think  to  be  an  original 
and  just  remark.  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Massinger,  Ben  Jonson,  Shirley,  Marlowe, 
.  Ford,  and  the  worthies  of  Dodsley*s  Collec- 
tion— he  confessed  he  had  read  none  of  them, 
but  professed  his  intention  of  looking  through 
them  all,  so  as  to  be  able  to  touch  upon  them 
in  his  book.)  So  Shakspeare,  Otway,  and  I 
believe  Bowe,  to  whom  he  was  naturally 
directed  by  Johnson's  lives,  and  these  not 
read  lately,  are  to  stand  him  in  stead  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  God 
bless  his  dear  absurd  head ! 

"  By  the  by,  did  I  not  write  you  a  letter 
with  something  about  an  invitation  in  it  ? 
— -  but  let  that  pass ;  I  suppose  it  is  not 
agteeable. 

^  N.R  It  would  not  be  amiss  if  you  were 
to  accompany  your  present  with  a  dissertation 
on  negative  quantities.  C.  L." 


The  **  Algebra  **  arrived  ;  and  Lamb  wrote 
the  following  invitation,  in  hope  to  bring  the 
author  and  the  presentee  together. 

rO  MR.  MANNING. 

"  1800. 

**  George  Dyer  is  an  Archimedes,  and  an 
Archimagus,  and  a  Tycho  Brah6,  and  a 
Copernicus;  and  thou  art  the  darling  of  the 
Nine,  and  midwife  to  their  wandering  babe 


also  !  We  take  tea  with  that  lesraed  poet 
and  critic  on  Tuesday  ni^t,  ai  half-past  Hre, 
in  his  neat  library;  the  repast  will  bo  light 
and  Attic,  with  criticism.  If  thou  eonldst 
c(Hitrive  to  wheel  up  thy  dear  carcase  od 
the  Monday,  and  after  dining  with  «  on 
tripe,  calves*  kidneys,  or  whatever  else  the 
Cornucopia  of  St.  Clare  may  be  wilHng  to 
pour  out  on  the  occarion,  might  we  not 
adjourn  together  to  the  Heathen's — thou  with 
thy  Black  Backs,  and  I  with  some  innooent 
volume  of  the  Bell  Letters,  Shenstone  or  the 
like :  it  would  make  him  wash  his  old  flaimel 
gown  (that  has  not  been  washed  to  my 
knowledge  since  it  has  been  Ai^— Oh  the  kmg 
time!)  with  tears  of  joy.  T%oa  shooldst 
settle  his  scruples  and  unravel  his  cobwebs^ 
and  sponge  off  the  sad  stuffthat  weighs  upon 
his  dear  wounded  pia  mater ;  thoa  shouldst 
restore  light  to  Us  eyes,  and  him  to  his 
friends  and  the  public ;  Parnassus  should 
shower  her  civic  crowns  upon  thee  for  saying 
the  wits  of  a  citizen !  I  thought  I  saw  a 
lucid  interval  in  George  the  other  ni^t— 
he  broke  in  upon  my  studies  just  at  tea-time, 

and  brought  with  him  Dr.  A ^  an  old 

gentleman  who  ties  his  breeches*  knees  with 
packthread,  and  boasts  that  he  has  been 
disappointed  by  ministers.  The  Doctor 
wanted  to  see  me;  for  I  being  a  Poet>  he 
thought  I  might  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of 
verses  to  suit  his  Agricultural  Magaidne. 
The  Doctor,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
mentioned  a  poem  called  the  'Epigoniad* 
by  one  Wilkie,  an  epic  poem,  in  which  there 
is  not  one  tolerable  good  line  all  through, 
but  every  incident  and  speech  borrowed  from 
Homer.  George  had  been  sitting  inattentive, 
seemingly,  to  what  was  going  on — hatching 
of  negative  quantities — ^when,  suddenly,  the 
name  of  his  old  friend.  Homer,  stung  his 
pericranicks,  and,  jumping  up^  he  begged 
know  where  he  could  meet  with  Wilkie^ 
works.  'It  was  a  curious  hct  that  there 
should  be  such  an  epic  poem  and  he  not  know 
of  it ;  and  he  must  get  a  copy  of  it,  as  he  was 
going  to  touch  pretty  deeply  upon  the  snbjeet 
of  the  Epic — and  he  was  sure  there  must  be 
some  things  good  in  a  poem  of  8000  lines !  * 
I  was  pleased  with  this  transient  return  of 
his  reason  and  recurrence  to  his  old  ways  of 
thinking:  it  gave  me  great  hopes  of  a 
recovery,  which  nothing  but  your  book  osn 
completely  insure. '  Pray  come  on  Monday, 


us 

ire   M 
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ssa 


if  yoa  ean^  and  stay  your  own  time.  I  have  . 
a  good  large  room,  with  two  beds  in  it,  in 
tlie  handaomeat  of  which  thou  ahalt  repose 
irnighta,  and  dream  of  Spheroides.  I  hope  ' 
you  will  understand  by  the  nonsense  of  this 
letter  that  I  am  no^  melancholy  at  the 
thougfata  of  thy  coming :  I  thought  it  neces- 
saiy  to  add  this,  because  you  love  precuion. 
Take  notice  that  our  stay  at  Dyer^s  will  not ' 
exceed  dght  o'clock,  after  which  our  pursuits 
will  be  our  own.  But  indeed,  I  think  a  little 
recreation  among  the  Bell  Letters  and  poetry 
will  do  you  some  service  in  the  interval  of 
severer  studies.  I  hope  we  shall  fully  discuss 
with  George  Dyer  what  I  have  never  yet 
heaid  done  to  my  satisfaction,  the  reason  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  malevolent  strictures  on  the 
higher  species  of  the  Ode.** 


Manning  could  not  come ;  and  Dyer's 
subsequent  symptoms  are  described  in  the 
IbUoidng  letter  :— 

TO  MB.  MAKNIKQ. 

"  December  S7th,  IftOO. 
''At  length  Qeoige  Dyer's  phrenesis  has 
oome  to  a  crisis ;  he  is  raging  and  furiously 
Bttd.  I  waited  upon  the  Heathen,  Thursday 
ns  a  se'nnight ;  the  first  symptom  which 
■track  my  eye  and  gave  me  incontrovertible 
inof  of  the  fatal  truth  was  a  pair  of  nankeen 
tiiitiloons  four  times  too  big  for  him,  which 
tiie  ttid  Heathen  did  pertinaciously  affirm 
to  be  new. 

'They  were  absolutely  ingrained  with  the 
•eeoaolated  dirt  of  ages ;  but  he  affirmed 
thtm  to  be  dean.  He  was  going  to  visit  a 
^  that  was  nice  about  those  things,  and 
t^'i  the  reason  he  wore  nankeen  that  day. 
And  then  he  danced,  and  capered,  and 
^[eted,  and  pulled  up  his  pantaloons,  and 
^|ed  his  intolerable  flannel  vestment  closer 
I  ^t  his  poetic  loins  ;  anon  he  gave  it  loose 
to  the  zej^yrs  which  plentifully  insinuate 
their  tiny  bodies  through  every  crevice,  door, 
window  or  wainscot^  expressly  formed  for 
the  exclusion  of  such  impertinents.  Then 
k  eanght  at  a  proof  sheet,  and  catched  up  a 
iKmdiess's  bill  instead^made  a  dart  at 
^Wfieid's  Poems  and  threw  them  in  agony 
tiide.  I  could  not  bring  him  to  one  direct 
^7 :  he  could  not  maintain  his  jumping 
iLUudin  a  right  line  for  the  tithe  of  a 


moment  by  Cliffi>rd's  Inn  dock.  He  must 
go  to  the  printer's  immediately — the  most 
unlucky  accident — ^he  had  struck  off  five 
hundred  impressions  of  his  Poems,  which 
were  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers,  and 
the  Preface  must  all  be  expunged;  there 
were  eighty  pages  of  Preface,  and  not  till 
that  morning  had  he  discovered  that  in  the 
very  first  page  of  said  Preface  he  had  set  out 
with  a  principle  of  Criticism  fundamentally 
wrong,  which  vitiated  all  his  following 
reasoning  ;  the  Preface  must  be  expunged, 
although  it  cost  hinl  30^.,  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation, taking  in  paper  and  printing!  In 
vain  have  his  real  friends  remonstrated 
against  this  Midsummer  madness.  Qeorge 
is  as  obstinate  as  a  Primitive  Christian — and 
wards  and  parries  off  all  our  thrusts  with 
one  unanswerable  fence ; — '  Sir,  it's  of  great 
consequence  that  the  world  is  not  mided  / ' 

*'  I've  often  wished  I  lived  in  the  Qolden 
Age^  before  doubt,  and  propositions^  and 
corollaries,    got    into    the  world.    Now,  as 

Joseph  D ,  a  Bard  of  Nature,  sings,  going 

up  Malvern  Hills. 

'  now  steep  I  how  painful  the  asocnt ; 
It  neodfl  the  oTidence  of  close  Hediietion 
To  know  that  erer  I  ■hall  gain  the  top.' 

You  must  know  that  Joe  is  lame,  so  that  he 
had  some  reason  for  so  singing.  These  two 
lines,  I  assure  you,  are  taken  totidem  Uteris 
from  a  very  popular  poem.  Joe  is  also  an 
Epic  Poet  as  well  as  a  Descriptive,  and  has 
written  a  tragedy,  though  both  his  drama 
and  epopoiea  are  strictly  descriptive,  and 
chiefly  of  the  Beauties  of  Nature,  for  Joe 
thinks  man  with  all  his  passions  and  frailties 
not  a  proper  subject  of  the  Drama,  Joe's 
tragedy  hath  the  following  surpassing  speech 
in  it.  Some  king  is  told  that  his  enemy  has 
engaged  twelve  archers  to  come  over  in  a 
boat  from  an  enemy's  country  and  way-lay 
him ;  he  thereupon  pathetically  exclaims — 

*  TW/oe,  doet  tboa  say  t  Cune  on  thoee  dosen  Tillaina  1 ' 

D read  two  or  three  acts  out  to  us,  very 

gravely  on  both  sides  till  he  came  to  this 
heroic  touch, — and  then  he  asked  what  we 
laughed  at  ?  I  had  no  more  muscles  that 
day.  A  poet  that  chooses  to  read  out  his 
own  verses  has  but  a  limited  power  over 
you.    There  is  a  bound  where  his  authority 
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The  following  letter,  written  sometime  in 
1801,  shows  that  Lamb  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  occasional  employment  as  a  writer 
of  epigrams  for  newspapers,  by  which  he 
added  something  to  his  slender  income.  The 
disparaging  reference  to  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh must  not  be  taken  as  expressive  of 
Lamb*s  deliberate  opinion  of  that  distin- 
guished person.  Mackintosh,  at  this  time, 
was  in  great  disfavour,  for  his  supposed, 
apostasy  from  the  principles  of  his  youth, 
with  LamVs  philosophic  friends,  whose 
minds  were  of  temperament  less  capable 
than  that  of  the  author  of  the  Vindiciw 
OaUiccB  of  being  diverted  from  abstract 
theories  of  liberty  by  the  crimes  and  sufferings  | 
which  then  attended  the  great  attempt  to  i 
reduce  them  to  practice.  Lamb,  through 
life,  utterly  indifferent  to  politics^  was  always 
ready  to  take  part  with  his  friends,  and  | 
probably  scouted,  with  them.  Mackintosh  as 
a  deserter. 


'^  I  will  close  my  letter  of  simple  inquiry 
with  an  epigram  on  Mackintosh,  the  Vindicim 
OaUicce-mMi — who  has  got  a  place  at  last — 
one  of  the  last  I  did  for  the  Albion : — 

*  Thoagh  thoa*rt  like  Judas,  an  apostate  black. 
In  the  rosemblanca  one  thing  thoa  dost  lack ; 
When  he  had  gotten  his  ilUpurohaa'd  pelf. 
He  went  away,  and  wisely  hang'd  himself : 
This  thou  may  do  at  last,  yet  much  I  doubt. 
If  thoa  hast  any  BmMlf  to  gosh  oat  I' 


"Yours,  as  ever. 


C.  Lamb.'' 


TO  MR.  MANNING. 


'  1801. 


"  Dear  Manning, — ^I  have  forborne  writing 
so  long  (and  so  have  you  for  the  matter  of. 
that),  until  I  am  almost  ashamed  either  to 
write  or  to  forbear  any  longer.    But  as  your ', 
silence  may  proceed  from  some  worse  cause 
than  neglect — ^from.  illness,  or  some  mishap ' 
which  may  have  befallen  you,  I  begin  to  be 
anxious.    You  may  have  been  burnt  out,  or , 
you  may  have  married,  or  you  may  have 
broken  a  limb,  or  turned  country  parson ; 
any  of  these  would  be  excuse  sufficient  for 
not  coming  to  my  supper.     I  am  not  so , 
unforgiving  as  the  nobleman  in  Saint  Mark. 
For  me,  nothing  new  has  happened  to  me, 
unless  that  the  poor  Albion  died  last  Saturday 
of  the    world  s  neglect^    and  with  it  the 
fountain  of  my  puns  is  choked  up  for  ever. 

**  All  the  Lloyds  wonder  that  you  do  not 
write  to  them.  They  apply  to  me  for  the 
cause.  Believe  me  from  this  weight  of 
ignorance,  and  enable  me  to  give  a  truly 
oracular  response. 

'^I  have  been  confined  some  days  with 
swelled  cheek  and  rheumatisra — ^they  divide 
and  govern  me  with  a  viceroy-headache  in 
the  middle.  I  can  neither  write  nor  read 
without  great  pain.  It  must  be  something 
like  obstinacy  that  I  choose  this  time  to 
write  to  you  in  after  many  months  inter- 
ruption. 


Some  sportive  extravagance  whidi^how^ 
ever  inconsistent  with  Lamb's  early  aentih 
ments  of  reverent  piety,  was  very  &r  Ucm 
indicating  an  irreligious  purpose^  aeenui  to 
have  given  offence  to  Mr.  Walter  WUaoi^ 
and  to  have  induced  the  following  letter* 
illustrative  of  the  writer'b  feelings  at  this 
time,  on  the  most  momentous  of  all  sob- 
jects : — 

TO  MR.  WALTER  WILSON. 

.     •*  August  14th,  ISOl. 

*'  Dear  Wilson, — ^I  am  extremely  sonythiit 
any  serious  difference  should  sabsLst  between 
us,  on  account  of  some  fo<diah  behaidoiir  of 
mine  at  Bichmond ;  you  knew  me  well 
enough  before,  that  a  very  little  liquor  will 
cause  a  considerable  alteration  in  me. 

**  I  beg  you  to  impute  my  conduet  solely 
to  that,  and  not  to  any  deliberate  intentioB 
of  offending  you,  from  whom  I  have  received 
so  many  friendly  attentions.  I  know  thai 
you  think  a  very  important  difference  in 
opinion  with  respect  to  some  more  serious 
subjects  between  us  makes  me  a  dangerous 
companion ;  but  do  not  rashly  infer,  from 
some  slight  and  light  expressions  which  I 
may  have  made  use  of  in  a  moment  of  levity, 
in  your  presence,  without  sufficient  regaid 
to  your  feelings— do  not  conclude  thnt  I  am 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  all  religion.  I  have 
had  a  time  of  seriousness,  and  I  have  known 
the  importance  and  reality  of  a  religious 
belief.  Latterly,  I  acknowledge,  much  of 
my  seriousness  has  gone  off,  whether  firom 
new  company,  or  some  other  new  associa- 
tions ;  but  I  still  retain  at  bottom  a  convic- 
tion of  the  truth,  and  a  certainty  of  the 
usefulness  of  religion.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
more  gravity  or  feeling  than  I  at  press  lU 
possess;  my  intention  is  not  to  persuadt 
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v-on  tbat  anj  great  alteration  is  probable  in 
me;  sudden  converts  are  enperficial  and 
transitory ;  I  only  want  yon  to  believe  that 
I  have  tUmina  of  serionsness  within  me,  and 
that  I  desire  nothing  more  than  a  return  of 
that  firiendly  intercourse  which  used  to 
sabrist  between  ns,  but  which  my  folly  has 
soapended. 
**  Believe  me,  very  affectionately,  yours, 

^'C.Lamb." 


In  1803  Coleridi|re  visited  London,  and  at 
his  departure  left  the  superintendence  of  a 
new  editikm  of  his  poems  to  Lamb.  The  fol- 
Wnrfaig  letter,  written  in  reply  to  one  of 
Ccderidge's,  giving  a  moumfbl  account  of  his 
jaamey  to  the  north  with  an  old  man  and 
his  influenza,  refers  to  a  splendid  smoking- 
cap  whidi  Coleridge  had  worn  at  their  even- 
ing meetings . — 

TO  HB.  COLERIDOS. 

"  April  18th,  1808. 

"My dear  Coleridge, — ^Things  have  gone 
on  better  with  me  since  you  left  me.    I 
ezpejt  to  have  my  old  housekeeper  home 
igsin  in  a  week  or  two.  She  has  mended  most 
ra]Mdly.     My  health  too  has  been  better 
linoe  yoa  took  away  that  Montero  cap.    I 
hftTe  left  off  cayenned  eggs  and  such  bolsters 
to  diMomibrt.    There  was  death  in  that  cap. 
I  mischievonsly  wished  that  by  some  inau- 
ipieioas  jolt  the  whole  contents  might  be 
daken,  and  the  coach  set  on  fire ;  for  you 
lud  they  had  that  property.    How  the  old 
^BaUeman,  who  joined  you  at  Grantham, 
voold  have  clapt  his  hands  to  his  knees,  and 
Mi  knowing  but  it  was  an  inmiediate  visita- 
tion of  heaven  that  burnt  him,  how  pious  it 
vqqU  have  made  him ;  him,  I  mean,  that 
Wight  the  influenza  with  him,  and  only 
took  plaoes  fbr  one — an  old  sinner ;  he  must 
^^  known  what  he  had  got  with  him ! 
However,  I  wish  the  cap  no  harm  for  the 
^  of  the  head  ii  JUsy  and  could  be  content 
^  loe  it  disfigure  my   healthy  side-board 

'  What  do  you  think  of  smoking  ?  I  want 
7^  sober,  average,  noon  opinum  of  it.  I 
S^erally  am  eating  my  dinner  about  the 
^  1  should  determine  il 

"Honiing  is  a  girl,  and  can*t  smoke — 
^^  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  ;  and 


Night  is  so  bought  over,  that  he  can*t  be  a 
very  upnght  judge.  May  be  the  truth  is, 
:  that  one  pipe  is  wholesome  ;  two  pipes  tooth- 
]  some  ;  three  pipes  noisome  ;  four  pipes  ful- 
some ;  five  pipes  quarrelsome,  and  that's  the 
eum  on*t.  But  that  is  deciding  rather  upon 
rhyme  than  reason.  .  .  .  After  all,  our  in- 
stincts mai/  be  best.  Wine,  I  am  sure,  good, 
mellow,  generous  Port,  can  hurt  nobody, 
unless  those  who  take  it  to  excess,  which 
they  may  easily  avoid  if  they  observe  the 
rules  of  temperance. 

"  Bless  you,  old  sophist,  who  next  to 
human  nature  taught  me  all  the  corruption 
I  was  capable  of  knowing !  And  bless  your 
Montero  cap,  and  your  trail  (which  shall 
come  after  you  whenever  you  appoint),  and 
your  wife  and  children — Pipos  e8])ecially. 

"  When  shall  we  two  smoke  again  ?  Last 
night  I  had  been  in  a  sad  quandary  of  spirits, 
in  what  tliey  call  the  evening,  but  a  pipe, 
and  some  generous  Port,  and  King  Lear 
(being  alone),  had  their  effects  as  solacers. 
I  went  to  bed  pot-valiant.  By  the  way,  may 
not  the  Ogles  of  Somersetshire  be  remotely 
descended  from  King  Lear.  C.  L." 


The   next    letter  is  prefaced  by  happy 
news. 

TO  MR.  CX)LERIDaE 

"  Mary  sends  love  fix)m  home. 

"  1808. 

"  Dear  C, — I  do  confess  that  I  have  not 
sent  your  books  as  I  ought  to  have  done ; 
but  you  know  how  the  human  free-will  is 
tethered,  and  that  we  perfoim  promises  to 
ourselves  no  better  than  to  our  friends.    A 
watch  is  come  for  you.    Do  you  want  it  soon, 
or  shall  I  wait  till  some  one  travels  your 
way  ?    You,  like  me,  I  suppose,  reckon  the 
lapse  of  time  from  the  waste  thereof,  as  boys 
let  a  cock  run  to  waste  ;  too  idle  to  stop  it, 
and  rather  amused  with  seeing  it  dribble. 
Tour  poems  have  begun  printing  ;  Ix)ngman 
sent  to  me  to  arrange  them,  the  old  and  the 
I  new  together.    It  seems  you  have  left  it  to 
'  him  ;  so  I  classed  them,  as  nearly  as  I  could, 
'  according  to  dates.    First,  after  the  Dedica- 
tion, (which  must  march  first,)  and  which  I 
'  have  transplanted  from  before  the  Preface, 


(which  stood  like  a  dead  wall  of  prose  be- 
tween,) to  be  the  first  poem — ^then  comes  'The 
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Pixies,'  and  the  things  most  juvenile— then 
on  *Tro  Chatterton/  &c.— on,  lastly,  to  the 

*  Ode  on  the  Departing  Year,'  and  *  Musings,' 
— which  finish.  Longman  wanted  the  Ode 
first,  but  the  arrangement  I  have  made  is 
precisely  that  marked  out  in  the  Dedication, 
following  the  order  of  time.  I  told  Long- 
man I  was  sure  that  you  would  omit  a  good 
portion  of  the  first  edition.  I  instanced 
several  sonnets,  &c. — ^but  that  was  not  his 
plan,  and,  as  you  have  done  nothing  in  it,  all 
I  could  do  was  to  arrange  'em  on  the  sup- 
position that  all  were  to  be  retained.  A  few 
I  positively  rejected  ;  such  as  that  of  *  The 
Thimble,'  and  that  of  *  Flicker  and  nicker's 
wife,'  and  that  not  in  the  manner  of  Spenser, 
which  you  yourself  had  stigmatised — and 
*The  Man  of  Ross,'  — I  doubt  whether  I 
should  this  last.  It  is  not  too  late  to  save  it. 
The  first  proof  is  only  just  come.  I  have 
been    forced  to   call    that  Cupid's  Elixir, 

*  Kisses.'  It  stands  in  your  first  volume,  as 
an  Effusion,  so  that,  instead  of  prefixing 
The  Kiss  to  that  of  <  One  Kiss,  dear  Maid,' 
&c,  I  have  ventured  to  entitle  it  *  To  Sara.' 
I  am  aware  of  the  nicety  of  changu)g  even 
so  mere  a  trifle  as  a  title  to  so  short  a  piece, 
and  subverting  old  associations ;  but  two 
called  '*  Kisses '  would  have  been  absolutely 
ludicrous,  and  'Effusion'  is  no  name,  and 
these  poems  come  close  together.  I  promise 
you  not  to  alter  one  word  in  any  poem  what- 
ever, but  to  take  your  last  text,  where  two 
are.  Can  you  send  any  wishes  about  the 
book  ?  Longman,  I  think,  should  have 
settled  with  you  ;  but  it  seems  you  have  left 
it  to  him.  Write  as  soon  as  you  possibly 
can ;  for,  without  making  myself  responsible, 
I  feel  myself,  in  some  sort,  accessary  to  the 
selection,  which  I  am  to  proof -correct ;  but  I 
decidedly  said  to  Biggs  that  I  was  sure  you 
would  omit  more.  Those  I  have  positively 
rubbed  off,  I  can  swear  to  individually^ 
(except  the  *  Man  of  Ross,'  which  is  too 
familiar  in  Pope,)  but  no  others — ^you  have 
your  cue.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  all  the 
Juvenilia  were  kept — memorice  catLsd. 

"  Robert  Lloyd  has  written  me  a  masterly 
letter,  containing  a  character  of  his  father  ; 
— see  how  different  from  Charles  he  views 
the  old  man !  {Literatim.)  *  My  father 
smokes,  repeats  Homer  in  Greek,  and  Virgil, 
and  is  learning,  when  from  business,  with  all 
the  vigour  of  a  young  man,  Italian.    He  is, 


really,  a  wonderful  man.  He  mixes  pablie 
and  private  business,  the  intricacies  of  dis- 
/>rdering  life  with  his  religion  and  devotioii. 
No  one  more  rationally  enjoys  the  romantie 
scenes  of  nature,  and  the  diit-chat  and  little 
vagaries  of  his  children ;  and,  though  sur- 
rounded with  an  ocean  of  afikirs,  the  rery 
neatness  of  his  most  obscure  cupboard  in  the 
house  passes  not  unnoticed  I  never  knew 
any  one  view  with  such  clearness,  nor  so 
well  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are^  and 
make  such  allowance  for  things  which  must 
appear  perfect  Syriac  to  him.'  By  the  last 
he  means  the  Lloydisma  of  the  younger 
branches.  His  portrait  of  Charies  (exact  as 
far  as  he  has  had  opportunities  of  notiiig 
him)  is  most  exquisite.  'Charles  isbeoome 
steady  as  a  church,  and  as  straightforwani 
as  a  Roman  Road.  It  would  distract  him  to 
mention  anything  that  was  not  as  i^ain  as 
sense ;  he  soems  to  have  nm  the  whole 
scenery  of  life,  and  now  rests  as  the  Ibrmal 
precisian  of  non-existence.'  Here  is  genivs 
I  think,  and  'tis  seldom  a  young  man,  a 
Lloyd,  looks  at  a  father  (so  differing)  whli 
such  good  nature  while  he  is  alive.  Write— 
"  I  am  in  post-haste,  C. 

"  Love,  Ac,  to  Sara>  P.  and  H." 


The  next  letter,  containing  a  further 
count  of  Lamb's  superintendence  of  the  i 
edition,  bears  the  date  of  Saturday,  27Ui  May, 
1803. 

TO  MR.  GOLXRIDO& 

**  My  dear  Coleridge, — ^The  date  of  my 
last  was  one  day  prior  to  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  fUU  of  foul  omens.  I  explain,  lest  you 
should  have  thought  mine  too  light  a  reply 
to  such  sad  matter.  I  seriously  hope  by  thki 
time  you  have  given  up  all  thoughts  oiyowt^ 
neying  to  the  green  Islands  of  the  Blest- 
voyages  in  time  of  war  are  very  precarious 
— or  at  least,  that  you  will  take  them  in  your 
way  to  the  Azores.  Pray  be  careful  of  this 
letter  till  it  has  done  its  duty,  for  it  is  to  in- 
form you  that  I  have  booked  off  your  watch 
(laid  in  cotton  like  an  untimely  fruity 
and  with  it  Cmidillac,  and  all  other  books 
of  yours  which  were  left  here.  These  wiU 
I  set  out  on  Monday  next,  the  29th  May, 
by    Kendal    waggon,  from   White   Horsi^ 
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Orlpidegaie.    You  will  mnke  seasonable  in- 
quiries, for  a  watch  mayn't  come  your  way 
mgjun  in  a  hurry.    I  have  been  repeatedly 
after  Tobin,  and  now  hear  that  he  is  in  the 
ooontry,  not  to  return  till  middle  of  June. 
I  will  take  care  and  see  him  with  the  earliest 
Bat  cannot  you  write  pathetically  to  him, 
enforeiiig  a  apeedy  mission  of  your  books  for 
literary  purposes  1  He  is  too  good  a  retainer 
to  literature,  to  let  her   interests    suffer 
through  his  default.    And  why,  in  the  name 
of  Beeisebvkb,  are  your  books  to  travel  from 
Bamard^a  Inn  to  the  Temple,  and  thence 
oireiiitously  to  Cripplegate,  when  their  busi- 
ness is  to  take  a  short  cut  down  Holborn- 
hill,  op  Soow  da,  on  to  Wood-street,  &c  ? 
13ie  Ibnner  mclde  seems  a  sad  superstitious 
sabdiviiion  of  labour.    Well  1  the  'Man  of 
Bms'  is  to  stand  ;  Longman  begs  for  it ;  the 
printer  stands  with  a  wet  sheet  in  one  hand,  | 
sad  &  useless  Pica  in  the  other,  in  tears, 
plradinc  lor  it ;  I  relent    Besides,  it  was  a  | 
Sshitation  poem,  and  has  the  mark  of  the 
beast '  Tobacco  *  upon  it    Thus  much  I  have 
dooe  ;   I  have  swept  off   the  lines  about 
wiiotu  and  orphans  in  second  edition,  which 
fif  yoa  remember)  you  most  awkwardly  and 
fllogically  caused  to  be  inserted  between  two 
Ift,  to  the  great  breach  and  disunion  of  said 
y/i,  which    now   meet    again    (as  in  first' 
eiition),  like  two  clever  lawyers  arguing  a 
cue.    Another  reason  for  subtracting  the 
ptUios  was,  that  the  '  Man  of  Boss '  is  too 
fiuilisr,  to  need  telling  what  he  did,  espe- 
diUy  in  worse  lines  than  Pope  told  it,  and  it 
now  itands  simply  as  '  Beflections  at  an  Inn 
iboQt  a  known  Character,*  and  sucking  an 
old  sUnry  into  an  accommodation  with  pre- 
Mat  fieelinga.    Here  is  no  breaking  spears 
liih  Pope,  but    a  new,  independent,  and 
nsUj  a  very  pretty  poem.    In  fact  'tis  as  I 
ned  to  admire  it  in  the  first  volume,  and  I 

hure  even  dared  to  restore 

I 
*  ir*seifh  this  roof  thy  «iJie-cA«ir'imomeiiU  pus,'     | 

•»  ; 

*>tMtth  this  roof  if  thy  ohfct*A  moments  pass.' 

'Ckeer^d*  is  a  sad  general  word,  ^wint-cluer'd* 
^  Hire  you'd  give  me,  if  I  had  a  speaking- 
^fvttpet  to  sound  to  you  300  miles.  But  I 
^  your  fad/Uwn,  and  that  save  in  this 
■iUBoe,  which  is  a  single  case,  and  I  can't 
P*  *t  you,  shal)  be  next  to  a  fac-nihil — at 
^^%fQc-§imUe,  I  have  ordered  '  Imitation 


of  Spenser '  to  be  restored  on  Wordsworth's 
authority ;  and  now,  all  that  you  will  miss 
wiU  be  *  Flicker  and  Flicker's  Wife,  *  '  The 
Thimble,'  'Breathe,  dear  harmonist^  and  7 
believe,  'The  Child  that  was  fed  with  Manna.* 
Another  volume  will  clear  off  all  your 
Anthologic  Morning- Poatian  Epistolary 
Miscellanies;  but  pray  don't  put  'Christabel' 
therein ;  don't  let  that  sweet  maid  come 
forth  attended  with  Lady  Holland's  mob  at 
her  heels.  Let  there  be  a  separate  volume  of 
Tales,  Choice  Tales,  'Ancient  Mariners,'  &c 

"  C.  LAMa" 


The  following  is  the  fragment  of  a  letter 
(part  being  lost),  on  the  re-appearance  of 
the  Lyrical  Ballads,  in  two  volumes,  and 
addressed 

TO   MB.  WORDSWORTn. 

"  Tlianks  for  your  letter  and  present  I 
had  already  borrowed  your  second  volume. 
What  most  please  me  are,  'The  Song  of 
Lucy;'  SimoiVs  sicldtf  daughter,  in  'The 
Sexton'  made  me  cry.  Next  to  these  are 
the  description  of  the  continuous  echoes  in 
the  story  of  'Joanna's  Laugh,'  where  the 
mountains,  and  all  the  scenery  absolutely 
seem  alive  ;  and  that  fine  Shakspearian 
character  of  the  'happy  man,'  in  the 
'Brothers,' 


*  that  creeps  about  the  flelda^ 

Following  his  fiinciefi  by  the  hour,  to  bring 
Tears  down  his  check,  or  solitary  smiles 
Into  his  face,  until  the  vetting  sun 
Write  Fool  upon  his  forehead  ! ' 

I  will  mention  one  more — the  delicate  and 
curious  feeling  in  the  wish  for  the 
'Cumberland  Beggar,'  that  he  may  have 
about  him  the  melody  of  birds,  altho'  ho 
hear  them  not.  Here  the  mind  knowingly 
passes  a  fiction  upon  herself^  first  substituting 
her  own  feelings  for  the  Beggar's,  and  in  the 
same  breath  detecting  the  fidlacy,  will  not 
part  with  the  wish.  Tlie  '  Poet's  Epitaph ' 
is  disfigured,  to  my  tiste,  by  the  common 
satire  ujmu  parsons  and  lawyers  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  coarse  epithet  of  'pin- 
point,' in  the  sixth  stanza.  All  the  rest  is 
eminently  good,  and  your  own.  I  will  just 
add  that  it  appears  to  me  a  fault  in  the 
'Beggar,'  that  the  uistructions  conveyed  in 
it  are  too  direct,  and  like  a  lecture:  they 
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don't  slide  into  the  mind  of  the  reader  while 
he  is  imagining  no  such  matter.  An  intelli- 
gent reader  finds  a  sort  of  insult  in  being 
told,  *  I  will  teach  you  how  to  think  upon 
this  subject.'  This  fault,  if  I  am  right,  is 
in  a  ten-thousandth  worse  degree  to  be  found 
in  Sterne,  and  many  many  novelists  and 
modem  poets,  who  continually  put  a  sign- 
post up  to  show  where  you  are  to  feeL  They 
set  out  with  assuming  their  readers  to  be 
stupid;  very  different  from  'Robinson 
Crusoe,'  *The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  'Roderick 
Random,'  and  other  beautiful,  bare  narratives. 
There  is  implied  an  unwritten  compact 
between  author  and  reader ;  "  I  will  tell  you 
a  story,  and  I  suppose  you  will  understand 
it.*  Modem  novels,  'St.  Leons'  and  the 
like,  are  full  of  such  flowers  as  these—'  Let 
not  my  reader  suppose,'  'Imagine,  if  you  can, 
modest ! '  &c.  I  will  here  have  done  with 
praise  and  blame.  I  have  written  so  much, 
only  that  you  may  not  think  I  have  passed 

over  your  book  without  ol)servation 

I  am  sorry  that  Coleridge  has  chrLstened  his 
'Ancient  Marinere'  *  a  Poet's  Reverie ;'  it  is 
as  bad  as  Bottom  the  Weaver's  declaration 
that  he  is  not  a  lion,  but  only  the  scenical 
representation  of  a  lion.  What  new  idea  is 
gained  by  this  title  but  one  subversive  of  all 
credit — which  the  tale  should  force  upon  us, 
— of  its  truth ! 

For  me,  I  was  never  so  affected  with  any 
human  tale.  After  first  reading  it,  I  was 
totally  possessed  with  it  for  many  days.  I 
dislike  all  the  miraculous  part  of  it,  but  the 
feelings  of  the  man  under  the  operation  of 
such  scenery,  dragged  me  along  like  Tom 
Pipes's  magic  whistle.  I  totally  differ  from 
your  idea  that  the  'Marinere'  should  have 
had  a  character  and  profession.  This  is  a 
beauty  in  'Gulliver's  Travels,'  where  the  mind 
18  kept  in  a  placid  state  of  little  wonder- 
ments;  but  the  'Ancient  Marinere'  under- 
goes such  trials  as  overwhelm  and  bury  all 
individuality  or  memory  of  what  he  was — 
like  the  state  of  a  man  in  a  bad  dream,  one 
terrible  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  all 
consciousness  of  personality  is  gone.  Your 
other  observation  is,  I  think  as  well,  a  little 
unfounded  :  the  '  Marinere,'  from  being  con- 
versant in  supernatural  events  hcu  acquired 
a  supernatural  and  strange  cast  of  pknue^ 
eye,  appearance,  &c.,  which  frighten  the 
'  wedding-guest. '       You    will     excuse    my 


remarks,  because  I  am  hurt  and  rei 
you  should  think  it  necessary,  with 
apology,  to  open  the  eyes  of  dead  n 
cannot  see. 

"  To  sum  up  a  general  opinion  of  th* 
volume,  I  do  not  feel  any  one  poem 
forcibly  as  the  'Ancient  Marinere,'  tl 
Mother,'  and  the  *  Lines  at  Tintem 
in  the  first." 


The  following  letter  was  addres 
28th  September,  1805,  when  Lai 
bidding  his  generous  farewell  to  Tol 
Wordsworth,  then  living  in  noble 
with  his  sister  in  a  cottage  by  Gi 
which  is  as  sacred  to  some  of  his  old  a 
as  even  Shakspeare^s  House. 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

"My  dear  Wordsworth  (or  Doroth} 
for  to  you  appertains  the  biggest  par 
answer  by  right),  I  will  not  again 
reproach  by  so  long  a  silence.  I  ha 
deluding  myself  with  the  idea  tha 
would  write  to  you,  but  she  is  so  la 
believe  the  true  state  of  the  case,  so  di 
that  it  must  revert  to  me  as  usual : 
she  writes  a  pretty  good  style,  and  h 
notion  of  the  force  of  words,  she  is  nol 
so  certain  of  the  true  orthography  o\ 
and  that,  and  a  poor  handwriting 
age  of  female  calligraphy),  oflen  det 
where  no  other  reason  does.* 

"We  have  neither  of  us  been  ve 
for  some  weeks  past.  I  am  very  i 
and  she  most  so  at  those  times  when 
so  that  a  merry  friend,  adverting 
noble  consolation  we  were  able  to  affo 
other,  denominated  us,  not  unaptly. 
Boil  and  Tooth- Ache,  for  they  used 
that  a  gum-boil  is  a  great  relief  to  ] 
ache. 

"  We  have  been  two  tiny  ezcundc 
summer  for  three  or  four  days  eac 
place  near  Harrow,  and  to  E^ham 
Cooper's  Hill  is :  an^  that  is  the  total 
of  our  rustications  this  year..  Alac 
poor  a  round  to  Skiddaw  and  Helvell 
Borrowdale,  and  the  magnificent  sc 
dalia  of  the  year  1802.  Poor  old  Mc 
have  lost  her  pride,  that  'last  infir 

*  This  is  mere  banter  ',  Mi«8  Lamb  vrote  •  y 
hand. 
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BoUe  mindfl,*  and  her  cow.  Fate  need  not 
have  Bet  her  wits  to  such  an  old  Molly.  I 
am  heartily  sorry  for  her.  Remember  us 
loTiDgly  to  her ;  and  in  particular  remember 
TIB  to  ]dr8.Clarkson  in  the  most  kind  manner. 

*!  hope,  by  'southwards,'  you  mean  that 
ihe  will  be  at  or  near  London,  for  she  is  a 
great  fiivourite  of  both  of  us,  and  we  feel  for 
her  health  as  much  as  possible  for  any  one 
to  do.  She  is  one  of  the  friendliest,  com- 
fortablest  women  we  know,  and  made  our 
Uttle  stay  at  your  cottage  one  of  the 
plesBsntest  times  we  ever  past.  We  were 
qaite  strangers  to  her.  Mr.  C.  is  with  you 
t(K> ;  our  kiudest  separate  remembrances  to 
htm.  As  to  our  special  aflTaii's,  I  am  looking 
about  me.  I  have  done  nothing  since  the 
begimiiiig  of  last  year,  when  I  lost  my 
newspaper  job,  and  having  had  a  long  idle- 
ness^ I  must  do  something,  or  we  shall  get 
very  poor.  Sometimes  I  think  of  a  farce, 
hat  hitherto  all  schemes  have  gone  off ;  an 
idle  brag  or  two  of  an  evening,  vapouring 
out  of  a  pipe,  and  going  off  in  the  morning ; 
hut  now  I  have  bid  farewell  to  my  'sweet 
enemy/  Tobacco^  as  you  will  see  iu  my  next 
psge^*  I  shall  perhaps  set  nobly  to  work. 
Hug  work ! 

**!  wish  that  all  the  year  were  holiday ;  I 
am  sure  that  indolence — indefeasible  indo- 
knee — is  the  true  state  of  man,  and  business 
the  invention  of  the  old  Teazer,  whose  inter- 
ference doomed  Adam  to  an  apron  and  set 
him  a  hoeing.  Pen  and  ink,  and  clerks  and 
desks,  were  the  refinements  of  this  old 
toftoier  some  thousand  years  after,  under 
pretence  of  'Commerce  allying  distant  shores, 
Promoting  and  diffusing  knowledge,  good,* 
*e.  1^  Yours  truly, 

"C.Lamb." 


CHAPTEE  V. 

LZTTKBS  TO   KAJOITT,    BTC. 


[180ft  to  1810.] 

About  the  year  1806  Lamb  was  introduced 
^  <ne,  whose  society  through  life  was  one  of 
^  chief  pleasures — the  great  critic  and 
^l^utker,  William  HazliU  -who,  at  that  time, 

^  '*  FUewell  to  Tobacco"  was  transcribed  on  the  ' 
*^  P«|e;  tat  the  aetual  saerlllce  vns  not  completed 
*''  *■»•  jean  alter. 


scarcely  conscious  of  his  own  literary  powers, 
was  striving  hard  to  become  a  painter.  At 
the  period  of  the  following  letter  (which  is 
dated  15th  March,  1806)  Hazlitt  was  residing 
with  his  father,  an  Unitarian  minister,  at 
Wem. 

TO  ini.  HAZLITT. 

"  Dear  H. — I  am  a  little  surprised  at  no  letter 
from  you.  This  day  week,  to  wit,  Saturday, 
the  8th  of  March,  1806, 1  book'd  off  by  the 
Wem  coach.  Bull  and  Mouth  Inn,  directed 
to  you,  at  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hazlitt's,  Wem, 
Shropshire,  a  parcel  containing,  besides  a 
book,  Ac.,  a  rare  print,  which  I  take  to  be  a 
Titian  ;  begging  the  said  W.  H.  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  thereof;  which  he  not 
having  done,  I  conclude  the  said  parcel  to  be 
lying  at  the  inn,  and  may  be  lost ;  for  which 
reason,  lest  you  may  be  a  Wales-hunting  at 
this  instant,  I  have  authorised  any  of  your 
family,  whosoever  first  gets  this,  to  open  it, 
that  so  precious  a  parcel  may  not  moulder 
away  for  want  of  looking  after.  What  do 
you  in  Shropshire  when  so  many  fine  pictures 
are  a-going  a-going  every  day  in  London  ? 
Monday  I  visit  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne*s, 
in  Berkeley  Square.  Catalogue  2$.  GcL 
Leonardos  in  plenty.  Some  other  day  this 
week,  I  go  to  see  Sir  Wm.  Young's,  in 
Stratford  Place.  Hulse's,  of  Blackheath,  are 
also  to  be  sold  this  month,  and  in  May,  the 
first  private  collection  in  Europe,  Welbore 
Ellis  Agar's.  And  there  are  you  perverting 
Nature  in  lying  landscapes,  filched  from  old 
rusty  Titians,  such  as  I  can  scrape  up  here 
to  send  you,  with  an  additamentfirom  Shrop- 
shire nature  tlirown  in  to  make  the  whole 
look  unnatural.  I  am  afraid  of  your  mouth 
watering  when  I  tell  you  that  Miuming  and  I 
got  into  Angerstein's  on  Wednesday.  Man 
Dieu  I  Such  Claudes  !  Four  Claudes  bought 
for  more  than  10,000^.  (those  who  talk  of 
Wilson  being  equal  to  Claude  are  either 
mainly  ignorant  or  stupid) ;  one  of  these  was 
perfectly  miraculous.  What  colours  short 
of  boTidfide  sunbeams  it  could  be  painted  in, 
I  am  not  earthly  colourman  enough  to  say ; 
but  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  in  tiie 
possibility  of  things.  Then,  a  music-piece 
by  Titian — a  thousand-pound  picture — five 
figures  standing  behind  a  piano,  the  sixth 
playing ;  none  of  the  heads,  as  M  obsei'ved, 
indicating  great  men,  or  affecting  it,  but  so 
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sweetly  disposed :  all  leaning  separate  ways, 
but  80  easy,  like  a  flock  of  some  divine 
shepherd ;  the  colouring,  like  the  economy 
of  the  picture,  so  sweet  and  harmonious — as 
good  as  Shakspeare's  'Twelfth  Night/ — 
almosty  that  is.  It  will  give  you  a  love  of 
order,  and  cure  you  of  restless,  fidgetty 
passions  for  a  week  after — ^more  musical 
than  the  music  which  it  would,  but  cannot, 
yet  in  a  manner  does^  show.  I  have  no  room 
for  the  rest.  Let  me  say,  Angerstein  sits  in 
a  room — his  study  (only  that  and  the  library 
are  shown),  when  he  writes  a  common  letter, ' 
as  I  am  doing,  surrounded  with  twenty  i 
pictures  worth  60,000?.  What  a  luxury ! 
Apicius  and  Heliogabalus,  hide  your  dimi- 
nished heads ! 

"  Yours,  my  dear  painter, 

"CLamb." 


Hazlitt  married  Miss  Sarah  Stoddart, 
sister  of  the  present  Sir  John  Stoddart,  who 
became  very  intimate  with  Lamb  and  his 
sister.  To  her  Lamb,  on  the  11th  December, 
1806,  thus  communicated  the  failure  of 
"Mr.H." 

TO  MRS.  HAZLFTT. 

**  Don't  mind  this  being  a  queer  letter.  I 
am  in  haste,  and  taken  up  by  visitors, 
condolers,  &c.  €Jod  bless  you. 

"Dear  Sarah, — Mary  is  a  little  cut  at 
the  ill  success  of  *  Mr.  H.'  which  came  out 
last  night,  and  failed,  I  know  you'll  be 
sorry,  but  never  mind.  We  are  determined 
not  to  be  cast  down.  I  am  going  to  leave  off 
tobacco,  and  then  we  must  thrive.  A 
smoking  man  must  write  smoky  larces. 

"Mary  is  pretty  well,  but  I  persuaded  her 
to  let  me  write.  We  did  not  apprise  you  of 
the  coming  out  of  *  Mr.  H.'  for  fear  of  ill- 
luck.  You  were  much  better  out  of  the 
house.  If  it  had  taken,  your  partaking  of 
our  good  luck  would  have  been  one  of  our 
greatest  joys.  As  it  is,  we  shall  expect  you 
at  the  time  you  mentioned.  But  whenever 
you  come  you  shall  be  most  welcome.  | 

"God  bless  you,  dear  Sarah, 

"  Yours,  most  truly,       C.  L. 

•*  Mary  is  by  no  means  unwell,  but  I  made 
her  let  me  write." 


The  following  is  LamVa  aocount  of  tlie 
same  calamity,  addressed 

TO  HB.  WORDSWORTH. 

"Mary's  love  to  all  of  you — ^I  wouldii\ 
let  her  write. 

"  Dear  Wordsworth,— *  Mr.  H.*  came  out 
last  night,  and  failed.  I  had  many  fears ; 
the  subject  was  not  Bubstantial  ^Dougli. 
John  Bull  most  have  solider  fitre  titan  a 
leUtr,  We  are  pretty  stout  about  it;  hare 
had  plenty  of  condoling  friends ;  lmt»  after 
all,  we  had  rather  it  should  have  suooeeded. 
You  will  see  the  prologue  in  most  of 
the  morning  papers.  It  was  received  witk 
such  shouts  as  I  never  witneaeed  to  a 
prologue.  It  was  attempted  to  be  vuaat9A,- 
How  hard ! — a  thing  I  did  merely  as  a  taak, 
because  it  was  wanted,  and  set  no  gveai* 
store  by ;  and  'Mr.  H.* ! !  I^e  quanlBty  of 
friends  we  had  in  the  house— my  farotber 
and  I  being  in  publio  offioea,  te.— was 
astonishing,  but  they  yielded  at  last  to  a  few 


"A  hundred  hisses  I  (Hang  the  wofd»  I 
write  it  like  kisses — how  difierentl)— a 
hundred  hisses  outweigh  a  thousand  cla{)a» 
The  former  come  more  directly  from  tiie 
heart.  Well,  'tis  withdrawn,  and  there  is 
an  end. 

"  Better  luck  to  us,        0.  Lamb. 

\Tum  ovcr.'l 

"  P.S.  Pray,  when  any  of  you  write  to  the 
Clarksons,  give  our  kind  loves,  and  say  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  come  and  see  tiiem  at 
Christmas,  as  I  shall  have  but  a  day  or  two^ 
and  tell  them  we  bear  our  mortification 
pretty  well." 


About  this  time  Miss  Lamb  sought  to 
contribute  to  her  brother's  scanty  income 
by  presenting  the  plots  of  some  of  Shaks- 
peare's  plays  in  prose,  with  the.  spirit  of  the 
poet's  genius  interfused,  and  many  <^  hia 
happiest  expressions  preserved,  in  which 
good  work  Lamb  assisted  her ;  though  he 
always  insisted,  as  he  did  in  referenoe  to 
"Mrs.  Leicester's  School,"  that  her  portions 
were  the  best.  The  following  letter  refers  to 
some  of  those  aids,  and  gives  a  pleasant 
instance  of  that  shyness  in  Haalitt,  which  ka 
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never  quite  OTeroame,  and  which  afforded 
ft  striking  contrast  to  the  boldness  of  his 
{Niblished  thoughts. 

TO  MR.  W0RD6W0RTH. 

"  1806. 

""Maryis  just  stuck  fast  in  'All's  Well 
Uiat  Ends  WelL'  She  complains  of  having 
to  set  f(»ih  so  many  female  characters  in 
bojB*  olathes.  She  begins  to  think  Shaks- 
ptare  mnst  have  wanted — Imagination.  I, 
to  ttkoourage  her,  for  she  often  faints  in  the 
piQsecutioii  of  her  great  work,  flatter  her 
with  telling  her  how  well  such  a  play  and 
ndi  a  play  is  done.  But  she  is  stuck  fast, 
aid  I  hare  been  oUiged  to  promise  to  assist 
W.  To  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
leave  off  tobacco.  But  I  had  some  thoughts  of 
doing  that  before,  for  I  sometimes  think  it  does 
ootagreawithme*  W.  Haslitt  is  in  town.  I 
took  him  to  see  a  very  pretty  girl,  professedly, 
vfacce  there  were  two  young  girls — ^the  very 
liead  and  sum  of  the  girlery  was  two  young 
giris— they  neither  laughed,  nor  sneered, 
nor  giggled,  nor  whispered — but  they  were 
joimg  girls— and  he  sat  and  frowned  blacker 
and  blacker,  indignant  that  there  should  be 
nidi  a  thing  as  youth  and  beauty,  till  he 
tore  me  away  before  supper,  in  perfect 
misery,  and  owned  he  could  not  bear  young 
giris ;  they  drove  him  mad.  So  I  took  him 
home  to  my  old  nurse,  where  he  recovered 
perfect  tranquillity.  Independent  of  this, 
and  as  I  am  not  a  yoimg  girl  myself,  he  is  a 
great  acquisition  to  us.  He  is,  rather 
improdently  I  think,  printing  a  political 
pimphlet  on  his  own  account,  and  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  paper,  &c.  The  first  duty  of 
tt  author,  I  take  it,  is  never  to  pay  anything. 
Bat  non  cuivis  contigit  adire  CoritUhum.  The 
managers,  I  thank  my  stars,  have  settled 
thit  question  for  me. 

**  Yours  truly,        C.  Lamb.'* 


Biditt)  coming  to  reside  in  town,  became 
a  frequent  guest  of  Lamb's,  and  a  brilliant 
^ii^^ent  of  the  parties  which  Lamb  now 
^gaa  to  collect  on  Wddnesday  evenings. 
^  seems,  in  the  b^inniug  of  1808,  to  have 
"^kt  solitude  in  a  little  inn  on  Salisbury 
^^  to  which  he  became  deeply  attached, 
*^  which  he  has  associated  with  some  of 
^  pvofoimdeit    meditations;    and   some 


fantastic  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  hoax, 
having  puzzled  his  father,  who  expected  him 
at  Wem,  caused  some  inquiries  of  Lamb 
respecting  the  painter*s  retreat,  to  which  he 
thus  replied  in  a  letter  to 

THE  REV.  KR.  HAZLITT. 

«*  Temple,  18th  February,  1808. 

''Sir, — ^I  am  truly  concerned  that  any 
mistake  of  mine  should  have  caused  you 
uneasiness,  but  I  hope  we  have  got  a  clue  to 
William's  absence,  which  may  clear  up  all 
apprehensions.  The  people  where  he  lodges 
in  town  have  received  direction  from  him  to 
forward  some  linen  to  a  place  called  Winter- 
slow,  in  the  county  of  Wilts  (not  far  from 
Salisbury),  where  the  lady  lives  whose  cottage, 
pictured  upon  a  card,  if  you  opened  my  letter 
you  have  doubtless  seen,  and  though  we 
have  had  no  explanation  of  the  mystery 
since,  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  at  the  time 
of  writing  that  letter  which  has  given  you 
all  this  trouble,  a  certain  son  of  yours  (who  is 
both  painter  and  author)  was  at  her  elbow, 
and  did  assist  in  framing  that  very  cartoon 
which  was  sent  to  amuse  and  mislead  us  in 
town,  as  to  the  real  place  ofhis  destination. 

^'  ^nd  some  words  at  the  back  of  the  said 
cartoon,  which  we  had  not  marked  so 
narrowly  before,  by  the  similarity  of  the 
handwriting  to  William's,  do  very  much 
confirm  the  suspicion.  If  our  theory  be 
right,  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  their 
jest,  and  I  am  afraid  you  have  paid  for  it 
in  anxiety. 

^'But  I  hope  your  uneasiness  will  now  be 
removed,  and  you  will  pardon  a  suspense 
occasioned  by  Love,  who  does  so  many  worse 
mischiefs  every  day. 

"  The  letter  to  the  people  where  William 
lodges  says,  moreover,  that  he  shall  be  in 
town  in  a  fortnight. 

"My  sister  joins  in  respects  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Hazlitt,  And  in  our  kindest  remem- 
brances and  wishes  for  the  restoration  of 
Peggy's  health. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"CLamb." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazlitt  afterwards  took  up 
their  temporary  abode  at  Winterslow,  to 
which  place  Miss  Lamb  addressed  the 
following  letter,  containing  interesting  details 
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of  her  own  and  her  brother's  life,  and  illos* 
trating  her  own  gentle  character : — 

TO  MRS.  HAZLITT. 

'<  Deecmber  lOtfa,  1808. 

"My  dear  Sarah, — I  hear  of  you  fi-om 
your  brother,  but  you  do  not  write  yourself 
nor  doe«  Hazlitt.  I  beg  that  one  or  both  > 
of  you  will  amend  this  £skult  as  speedily  as 
possible,  for  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  of 
your  health.  I  hope^  as  you  say  nothing 
about  your  fall  to  your  lxx)ther,  you  are 
perfectly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  it. 

"  You  cannot  thiiik  how  very  much  we 
miss  you  and  H.  of  a  Wednesday  evening — 
all  the  glory  of  the  night,  I  may  say,  is  at  an 
end.  Phillips  makes  his  jokes,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  applaud  him  ;  Rickman  aigues, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  oppose  him. 

"  The  worst  miss  of  all  to  me  is,  that  when 
we  are  in  the  dismals  there  is  now  no  hope 
of  relief  from  any  quarter  whatsoever. 
Hazlitt  was  most  brilliant,  most  ornamental, 
as  a  Wednesday-man,  but  he  was  a  more 
useful  one  on  common  days,  when  he  dropt 
in  after  a  quarrel  or  a  fit  of  the  glooms. 
The  ShefSngton  is  quite  out  now,  my  brother 
having  got  merry  with  claret  and  Tom 
Sheridan.  This  visit,  and  the  occasion  of  it, 
is  a  profound  secret,  and  therefore  I  tell  it  to 
nobody  but  you  and  Mrs.  Beynolds.  Through 
the  medium  of  Wroughton,  there  came  an 
invitation  and  proposal  from  T.  S.,  that  C.  L. 
should  write  some  scenes  in  a  speaking 
pantomime,  the  other  parts  of  which  Tom 
now,  and  his  father  formerly,  have  manu* 
factured  between  them.    So  in  the  Christ* 


mas  holidays  my  brother,  and  his  two  great 
associates,  we  expect  will  be  all  three  damned 
together  ;  this  is,  I  mean  if  Charles's  share, 
which  is  done  and  sent  in,  is  accepted.  | 

**  I  left  this  unfinished  yesterday,  in  the 
hope  that  my  brother  would  have  done  it  for 
me.    His  reason  for  refusing  me  was  'no 
exquisite  reason,'  for  it  was  because  he  must 
write  a  letter  to  Manning  in  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  therefore  *  he  could  not  be  always 
writing  letters,'  he  said.    I  wanted  him  to ' 
tell  your  husband  about  a  great  work  which  | 
Godwin  is  going  to  publish  to  enlighten  the  | 
world  once  more,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
make  out  what  it  is.    He  (Qodwui)  took  his  \ 
usual  walk  one  evening,  a  fortnight  since,  to , 
the  end  of  Hatton  Garden  and  back  again. 


During  that  walk  a  thought  came  into  bis 
mind,  which  he  instantly  sate  down  and 
improved  upon  till  he  brought  it,  in  seven  or 
eight  days,  into  the  compass  of  a  reasonabls 
sized  pamphlet. 

"  To  propose  a  subscription  to  all  well- 
disposed  people  to  raise  a  certain  sum  uf 
money,  to  be  expended  in  the  care  of  a  cheap 
monument  for  the  former  and  the  future 
great  de.'ul  men ;  the  monument  to  be  a 
white  cross,  with  a  wooden  slab  at  the  end, 
telling  their  names  and  qualifications.  This 
wooden  slab  and  white  cross  to  be  perpetuated 
to  the  end  of  time ;  to  survive  the  fall  of 
empires,  and  the  destruction  of  cities,  by 
means  of  a  map,  which,  in  case  of  an  insur- 
rection among  the  people,  or  any  other  cause 
by  which  a  city  or  country  may  be  destroyedi 
was  to  be  carefully  preserved;  and  then, 
whsn  things  got  again  into  their  usual  orderi 
the  whito-cross-wooden-slab-makers  were  to 
go  to  work  again  and  set  the  wooden  slabs 
in  their  former  places.  This,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  tell  you,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
it;  but  it  is  written  remarkaUy  well — la 
his  very  best  manner  —  for  the  proposal 
(which  seems  to  me  vexy  like  throwing  salt 
on  a  sparrow's  tail  to  catch  him)  ocoupies 
but  half  a  page,  which  is  followed  by  very 
fine  writing  on  the  benefits  he  conjectures 
would  follow  if  it  were  done  ;  very  excellent 
thoughts  on  death,  and  our  feelings  concern- 
ing dead  friends,  and  the  advantages  an  oid 
country  has  over  a  new  one,  even  in  the 
slender  memorials  we  have  of  great  men  who 
once  flourished. 

''Charles  is  come  home  and  wants  his 
dinner,  and  so  the  dead  men  must  be  bo 
more  thought  of  Tell  us  how  you  go  on, 
and  how  you  like  Winterslow  and  winter 
evenings.  Knowles  has  not  yet  got  beck 
again,  but  he  is  in  better  spirits.  J<dm 
Hazlitt  was  here  on  Wednesday.  Our  love 
to  Hazlitt. 

"  Yours,  affectionately, 

«  M.  IulubT 

"  Sat«n!ay.*' 


To  this  letter  Charles  added  the  following 
postscript : — 

"  There  came  this  morning  a  printed  i»^>- 
spectus  from  '  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Grxusmere/  of 
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a  weMy  p&per,  to  be  called  'The  Friend  ;* 
a  flaming  proapectos.  I  have  no  time  to  give 
the  heads  of  it.  To  commence  first  Saturday 
IB  January.  There  came  also  notice  of  a 
turkey  from  Mr.  Clarkson,  which  I  am  more 
nngnine  in  expecting  the  accomplishment 
of  than  I  am  of  Coleridge's  prophecy. 

«  C.  Lamb." 


Baring  tlie  next  year  lAmb  and  his  sister 
frodnoed  their  charming  little  book  of 
•Poetry  for  Children,'*  and  removed  from 
IGtre  Coart  to  those  rooms  in  Inner  Temple 
Line, — most  dear  of  all  their  abodes  to  the 
memory  of  their  ancient  friends — ^where  first 
I  knew  them.  The  change  produced  its 
Batoral  and  sad  effect  on  Miss  Lamb,  during 
vhose  absence  Lamb  addressed  the  following 
varioDB  letter 

TO  MB.  COLBRinOB. 

«'  Jime  7th,  U09. 

'  Dear  Coleridge, — I  congratulate  you  on 

tte  appearance  of  '  The  Friend.*    Tour  first 

nnmbor  promises    well,    and   I    have   no 

doaht  the  succeeding   numbers  will  fulfil 

the  i^omise.    I  had  a  kind  letter  fi-om  you 

some  time  since,  which  I  have  left  unan- 

ivered.    I  am  also  obliged  to  you,  I  believe, 

hr$,  review  in  the  Annual,  am  I  not  ?    The 

l^inihly  Beview  sneers  at  me,  and  asks  '  if 

Onm  is  not  ffcod  enotigh  for  Mr.  Lamb  1 ' 

iMouise  I  have  said  no  good  serious  dramas 

Ittve  been  written  since  the  death  of  Charles 

^  Firsts  except  ^  Samson  Agonistes  ; '  so 

)>MBnse  they  do  not  know,  or  won't  re- 

'Aonber,  thai  Comus  was  written  long  before, 

I  am  to  be  set  down  as  an  undervaluer  of 

^toa.   O,  Coleridge !  do  kill  those  reviews, 

^'i'tlieywiUkillus;  kiU  allwelike!    Be  a 

^^^tii  to  all  else,  bat  their  foe.    I  have  been 

^^'I'licd  oot  of  my  chambers  in  the  Temple 

^  m  landlord  who  wanted  them  for  himself, 

^t  I  have  got  other  at  No.  4,  Inner  Temple 

~^^^U^  far   more    commodious  and   roomy. 

*   Have  two  rooms  on  third  floor  and  five 

'^^^xns  above,  with  an    inner    staircase  to 

°^^^el^  and  all  new  painted,  &c.,  and  all  for 

•^-  a  year  !    I  came  into  them  on  Saturday 

^^ek ;  and  on  Monday  following,  Mary  was 

^^^ea  ill  with  fatigue  of  moving,  and  affected, 

^  ^^dieve,  by  the  novelty  of  the  home^  she 

•'^'"M  not  sleepy  and  I  am  left  alone  with  a 


maid  quite  a  stranger  to  me,  and  she  has  a 
month  or  two's  sad  distraction  to  go  through. 
What  sad  large  pieces  it  cuts  out  of  life  ; 
out  of  her  life,  who  is  getting  rather  old  ; 
and  we  may  not  have  many  years  to  live 
together !  I  am  weaker,  and  bear  it  worse 
than  I  ever  did.  Eut  I  hope  we  shall  be 
comfortable  by  and  bye.  The  rooms  are 
delicious,  and  the  best  look  backwards  into 
Hare  Court,  where  there  is  a  pump  always 
going.  Just  now  it  is  dry.  Hare  Court 
trees  come  in  at  the  window,  so  that  it's  like 
living  in  a  garden.  I  try  to  persuade  myself 
it  is  much  pleasanter  than  Mitre  Court; 
but,  alas!  the  household  gods  are  slow  to 
come  m  a  new  mansion.  They  are  in  their 
infimcy  to  me  ;  I  do  not  feel  them  yet ;  no 
hearth  has  blazed  to  them  yet.  How  I  hate 
and  dread  new  places  I 

**  I  was  very  glad  to  see  Wordsworth's  book 
advertised ;  I  am  to  have  it  to-morrow  lent 
me,  and  if  Wordswortli  don't  send  me  an 
order  for  one  upon  Longman,  I  will  buy  it. 
It  is  greatly  extolled  and  liked  by  all  who 
have  seen  it.  Let  me  hear  from  some  of 
you,  for  I  am  desolate.  I  shall  have  to  seud 
you,  in  a  week  or  two,  two  volumes  of 
Juvenile  Poetry,  done  by  Mary  and  me 
within  the  last  six  months,  and  that  tale  in 
prose  which  Wordsworth  so  much  liked, 
which  was  published  at  Christmas,  with  nine 
others,  by  us,  and  has  reached  a  second  edition. 
There's  for  you  I  We  have  almost  worked 
ourselves  out  of  child's  work,  and  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  Sometimes  I  think  of  a 
drama,  but  I  have  no  head  for  play-making ; 
I  can  do  the  dialogue,  and  that's  alL  I  am 
quite  aground  for  a  plan,  and  I  must  do 
something  for  money.  Not  that  I  have 
immediate  wants,  but  I  have  prospective 
ones.  O  money,  money,  how  blindly  thou 
hast  been  worshipped,  and  how  stupidly 
abused  t  Thou  art  health  and  liberty,  and 
strength,  and  he  that  has  thee  may  rattle 
his  pockets  at  the  foul  fiend  I 

^  Nevertheless,  do  not  understand  by  this 
that  I  have  not  quite  enough  for  my  occasions 
for  a  year  or  two  to  come.  While  I  think 
on  it,  Coleridge,  I  fetch'd  away  my  books 
which  you  had  at  the  Courier  Office,  and 
found  all  but  a  third  volume  of  the  old  plays, 
containing  *  The  White  Devil,'  Green's  *Tu 
Quoque,'  and  the  'Honest  Whore,'  "per* 
haps  tlie  most  valuable  volume  of  them  all— 
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that  I  could  not  find.  Pray,  if  you  can, 
remember  what  you  did  with  it,  or  where 
you  took  it  out  with  you  a  walking  perhaps  ; 
send  me  word,  for,  to  use  the  old  plea,  it 
spoils  a  set.  I  found  two  other  volumes 
(you  had  three),  the  *  Arcadia,'  and  Daniel, 
enriched  with  manuscript  notes.  I  wish 
every  book  I  have  were  so  noted.  They  have 
thoroughly  converted  me  to  relish  Daniel,  or 
to  say  I  relish  him,  for,  after  all,  I  believe  I 
did  relish  him.  Ton  well  call  him  sober- 
minded.  Tour  notes  are  excellent.  Perhaps 
youVe  forgot  them.  I  have  read  a  review 
in  the  Quarterly,  by  Southey,  on  the  Mission- 
aries, which  is  most  masterly.  I  only  grudge 
it  being  there.  It  is  quite  beautiful.  Do 
remember  my  Dodsley ;  and,  pray,  do  write, 
or  let  some  of  you  write.  Clarkson  tells  me 
you  are  in  a  smoky  house.  Have  you  cured 
it  ?  It  is  hard  to  cure  anything  of  smoking. 
Our  little  poems  are  but  humble,  but  they 
have  no  name.  Ton  must  read  them, 
remembering  they  were  task-work ;  and 
perhaps  you  will  admire  the  number  of 
subjects,  all  of  children,  picked  out  by  an 
old  Bachelor  and  an  old  Maid.  Many  parents 
would  not  have  found  so  many.  Have 
you  read  'Coelebs?'  It  has  reached  eight 
editions  in  so  many  weeks,  yet  literally  it  is 
one  of  the  very  poorest  sort  of  common 
novels,  with  the  draw-back  of  dull  religion 
in  it.  Had  the  religion  been  high  and 
flavoured,  it  would  have  been  something.  I 
borrowed  this  *  Coelcbs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,' 
of  a  very  careful,  neat  lady,  and  returned  it 
with  this  stuflf  written  in  the  beginning: — 

*  If  erer  I  marry  a  wife 

I'd  marry  a  landlord's  daughter. 
For  then  I  may  sit  in  the  bar, 
And  drink  cold  brandy-and-water.* 

^  I  don^t  expect  you  can  find  time  from 
your  'Friend'  to  write  to  me  much,  but  write 
something,  for  there  has  been  a  long  silence. 
You  know  Holcroft  is  dead.  Godwin  is  well. 
He  has  written  a  very  pretty,  absurd  book 
about  sepulchres.  He  was  af^onted  because 
I  told  him  it  was  better  than  Hervey,  but 
not  so  good  as  Sir  T.  Browne.  This  letter 
is  all  about  books  ;  but  my  head  aches,  and 
I  hardly  know  what  I  write ;  but  I  could 
not  let  *  The  Fri^d '  pass  without  a  con- 
gratulatory epistle.  I  wont  criticise  till  it 
comes  to  a  volume.     Tell  me  how  I  shall 


send  my  packet  to  you  1— by  what  oonTey- 
ance  t — by  Longman,  Short-man,  or  how  1 
Give  my  kindest  remembrances  to  the 
Wordsworths.  Tell  him  he  must  give  me 
a  book.  My  kind  love  to  Mrs.  W.  and  to 
Dorothy  separately  and  conjointly.  I  wish 
you  could  all  come  and  see  me  in  my  new 
rooms.    God  bless  you  alL  C.  L.'* 


A  journey  into  Wiltshire,  to  visit  Hazlitt, 
foUowed  Miss  Lamb's  recovery,  and  produoed 
the  following  letters  >-* 

TO  MR.  GOLERIDGB. 

•*  Monday,  Oot.  lOth,  ItM. 
"  Dear  Coleridge, — ^I  have  but  this  momeat 
received  your  letter,  dated  the  9th  iiMrt^jr^ 
having  just  come  (^  a  journey  from  Wilt- 
shire, where  I  h^ve  been  with  Mary  on.  a 
visit  to  Hazlitt.  The  journey  has  been  of 
infinite  service  to  her.  We  have  had  nothing 
but  sunshiny  days,  and  daily  walks  from 
eight  to  twenty  miles  arday;  have  seen 
Wilton,  Salisbury,  Stonehenge^  &c.  Her 
illness  lasted  but  six  weeks  ;  it  left  her 
weak,  but  the  country  has  made  ns  whole.  ' 
We  came  back  to  our  Hogarth  Boom.  I 
have  made  several  acquisitions  since  you 
saw  them, — and  found  Nos.  8,  9,  10  of  Th€ 
Friend.  The  account  of  Luther  in  the 
Warteburg  is  as  fine  as  anything  I  ever 
read*   God  forbid  that  a  man  who  has  such 


*  The  Warteburg  is  a  CasUe,  standing  on  a  lofty  rock, 
about  two  miles  traai  the  city  of  Eiaenaeh,  in  irhieh 
Luther  iras  confined,  under  the  friendly  arrert  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  after  Charles  V.  had  pronomiocd 
against  him  the  Ban  in  the  Imperial  Diet ;  wImk  he 
composed  some  of  his  greatest  worlcs,  and  translated  Che 
New  Testament ;  and  where  he  is  recorded  as  engaged  in 
the  personal  conflict  with  the  Prince  of  DarloMsi,  of 
which  the  vestiges  are  still  shown  in  a  black  staia  on  the 
wan,  from  the  inkstand  hurled  at  the  Eneny.  In  the 
Essay  referred  to,  Coleridge  aeoonnts  ftnr  the  story — 
depicting  the  state  of  the  great  prisoncr*B  mind  in  «ost 
ririd  colours — and  then  presenting  the  following  pietare, 
which  so  nobly  Justiflcs  Lamb's  eulogy,  that  I  T«ntiir« 
to  gratify  myself  by  inserting  it  here. 

"  Methinks  I  see  him  sitting,  the  heroic  stadeat,  ia 
his  chamber  in  the  Warteburg,  with  his  midnight  lamp 
before  him.  seen  by  the  late  trareller  in  the  distaat  phdn 
of  BUeho/^rodOf  as  a  star  on  the  mountain  I  Bek>w  it  lies 
the  Hebrew  Bible  open,  on  which  he  gases ;  his  hrow 
pressing  en  his  palm,  brooding  over  some  ohsenra  tsxt, 
which  he  desires  to  make  plain  to  the  simple  boor  and  to 
the  humble  artisan,  and  to  transfer  its  whole  foree  Into 
their  own  natural  and  liring  tongue.  And  he  hiwrTf 
does  not  understand  it  I  Thick  darkness  Uet  on  tho 
original  text ;  he  counts  the  letters,  he  calls  up  Hm  ivots 
of  each  separate  word,  and  questloos  them  as  tfaa  fcn*i- 
Uar  Spirits  of  an  Oraeto.     In  nda;  thlok  rtaikaisi 
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I 
IkiiigB  to  wf  shoold  be  silenced  for  want  of 

1002.     ThiJi    Custom-and-Duty-Age    would 

baTe  made  the  Preacher  on  the  Mount  take 

oat  a  licence,  and  St  Panrs  Epistles  not 

miasible  without  a  stamp.    0  that  you  may 

find  means  to  go  on !    But  alas !  where  is 

Sir   G.    Beaumont  7— Sotheby  7     What   is 

become  of  the  rich  Auditors  in  Albemarle 

Street  7  Your  letter  has  saddened  me. 

*'  I  am  so  tired  with  my  journey,  being  up 
sU  nighty  I  have  neither  things  nor  words 
in  my  power.  I  believe  I  expressed  my 
admiration  of  the  pamphlet  Its  power  over 
ue  was  like  that  which  Milton^s  pamphlets 
must  have  had  on  his  contemporaries,  who , 
wen  tuned  to  them.  What  a  piece  of 
prose !  Bo  you  hear  if  it  is  read  at  all  1 
Ism  out  of  the  world  of  readers.  I  hate  all 
that  do  read,  for  they  read  nothing  but 
reviews  and  new  books.  I  gather  myself  up 
into  the  old  things.  i 

**  I  have  put  up'shelves.  You  never  saw 
a  book-ease  in  more  true  harmony  with  the 
oontenta,  than  what  IVe  nailed  up  in  a  room, 
vkich,  though  new,  has  more  aptitudes  for  | 
growing  old  than  you  shall  often  see — as 
one  sometimes  gets  a  friend  in  the  middle  of 
life,  who  becomes  an  old  friend  in  a  short 

MDtiBiiei  to  ooTCT  It ;  not  a  ray  of  meaning  dawna 
ttiroQgli  it.  WiUk  tollcn  and  angry  hope  he  reaches  for 
ihe  Vulgate,  bis  old  and  sworn  enemy,  the  treacherous 
MQfiBderate  of  tbo  Soman  Antichrist,  irhioh  be  so  gladly, 
vhen  ha  can,  rebukes  for  idolatrous  falsehood,  that  had 


time.  My  rooms  are  luxurious ;  one  is  for 
prints  and  one  for  books ;  a  summer  and  a 
winter-parlour.  When  shall  I  ever  see  you 
in  them  1  C.  L." 


*  Within  the  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines, 


Xov— O  thoogbt  of  humiliation — be  must  entreat  its 
iM.  Sea !  there  baa  the  sly  spirit  of  apoataey  worked-in 
>  pbnse,  which  (isvoars  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  the 
Jntarrieskiii  of  saints,  or  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the 
4isd ;  and  what  is  worst  of  ail,  the  interpretation  is 
phisiMa,  The  original  Hebrew  might  be  forced  into 
lUs  mmning :  and  no  other  meaning  seems  to  lie  in  it, 
iQM  to  bovei  ab99t  it  in  the  heights  of  allegory,  none  to 
ktkhaumtk  it  eyn  in  the  depths  of  CafaaUI  ThUisthe 
*Kk  of  the  Tempter ;  it  is  a  eloud  of  darkness  conjured 
19  between  the  truth  of  the  sacred  letters  and  the  eyes 
«f  his  nnderstanding,  by  the  maiiee  of  the  eril-one,  and 
far  a  trial  of  bis  fisith  1  Most  he  then  at  length  confess, 
BHMt  be  subscribe  the  name  of  Luthu  to  an  exposition 
vkiib  eoBsecratea  a  weapon  for  the  band  of  the  idolatrous 
Bknrdiyt    Mervrt    NeTer! 

**  There  still  remains  one  auxiliary  in  resenre,  the 
tnaslttkA  of  the  Berenty.  The  Alexandrine  Greeks,  | 
•BteriMT  to  the  Church  itself,  could  intend  no  support  to 
ito  eorruptioiia — ^Tbe  Septoagint  will  hare  profaned  the 
Alter  of  Truth  with  no  inoense  for  the  nostrils  of  the ! 
ttivcrsal  Bisb<9  to  snuff  up.  And  here  again  his  hopes , 
*•  baffled  1  £xa«tly  at  tUs  perplexed  passage  had  the  ' 
^NdlL  translator  given  bis  understanding  a  holiday,  and 
■nde  bis  pen  supply  ita  place.  O  honoured  Luther  I  as 
««By  ■rigbtest  thou  eonvcrt  the  whole  City  of  Borne,  I 


MISS  LAMB  TO  MBS.   HAZLITT. 

"  November  7th,  1809. 

**  My  dear  Sarah, — ^The  dear,  quiet,  lazy, 
delicious  month  we  spent  with  you  is  remem- 
bered by  me  with  such  regret  that  I  feel 
quite  discontented  and  Winterslow-sick.  I 
assure  you  I  never  passed  such  a  pleasant 
time  in  the  country  in  my  life,  both  in  the 
house  and  out  of  it  —  the  card -playing 
quarrels,  and  a  few  gaspings  for  breath, 
after  your  swift  footsteps  up  the  high  hills, 
excepted  ;  and  those  draw-backs  are  not 
unpleasant  in  the  recollection.  We  have  got 
some  salt  butter,  to  make  our  toast  seem 
like  yours,  and  we  have  tried  to  eat  meat 
suppers,  but  that  would  not  do,  for  we  left 
our  appetites  behind  us,  and  the  dry  loaf^ 
which  offended  you,  now  comes  in  at  night 
unaccompanied;  but,  sorry  am  I  to  add,  it 
is  soon  followed  by  the  pipe.  We  smoked 
the  very  first  night  of  our  arrival. 

*^  Great  news !    I  have  just  been  inter- 

with  the  Pope  and  the  oonclare  of  Cardinals  inelnsiTely, 
as  strike  a  spark  of  light  ftrom  the  words,  and  nothing  btU 
tcortUf  of  the  Alexandrine  Tersion.  Disappointed,  de- 
spondent, enraged,  ceasing  to  think,  yet  continuing  bis 
brain  on  the  stretch  in  solicitation  of  a  thought ;  and 
gradually  giring  himself  up  to  angry  fancies,  to  reooUeo. 
tiona  of  past  persecutions,  to  uneasy  fears,  and  inward 
defiances,  and  floating  images  of  the  Evil  Being,  their 
supposed  personal  author ;  be  sinks,  without  pereeiTing 
it,  into  a  tranee  of  slumber;  during  which  bis  brain 
retains  its  waking  energies,  excepting  that  what  would 
have  been  mere  thoughU  before,  now,  (the  action  and 
oounterweight  of  his  senses  and  of  their  impressions 
being  withdrawn)  shape  and  condense  tbemselvM  into 
thing$,  into  realities  I  Bepeatedly  half-wakening,  and 
his  eye-Uds  as  often  reclosing,  the  objects  which  really 
surround  him  form  the  place  and  scenery  of  his  dream. 
All  at  once  he  sees  the  arch-fiend  coming  forth  on  the 
wall  of  the  room,  fhmi  the  rery  spot,  perhaps,  on  which 
his  eyes  had  been  fixed,  TacanUy,  during  the  perplexed 
moments  of  bis  former  meditation  :  the  inkstand  which 
be  bad  at  the  same  time  been  using,  becomes  associated 
with  it ;  and  in  that  struggle  of  rage,  which  in  these 
distempered  dreams  almost  constantly  precede  the  help, 
less  terror  by  the  pain  of  which  we  are  finally  awakened, 
he  imofiineg  that  he  hurls  it  at  the  intruder,  or  not 
improbably  in  the  first  instant  of  awakening,  while  yet 
both  his  imagination  and  bis  eyes  are  possessed  by  thr 
dream,  be  aetuaily  hurls  it.  Some  weeks  after,  perhapn, 
during  which  interval  he  had  often  mused  on  the 
incident,  undetermined  whether  to  deem  it  a  Tisitation 
of  Satan  to  biro  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  be  die- 
oovers  for  the  first  time  the  dark  spot  on  bis  wall,  and 
reodves  it  as  a  sign  and  pledge  vouchsafed  to  him  of  th« 
event  having  actually  taken  place." 
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nipted  by  Mr.  Daw,  who  came  to  tell  me  he 
was  yesterday  elected  a  Royal  Academician. 
He  said  noue  of  his  own  friends  voted  for 
him,  he  got  it  by  strangers,  who  were  pleajsed 
with  his  picture  of  Mrs.  Wliite. 

"  Charles  says  he  does  not  btlieve  North- 
cote  ever  voted  for  the  admission  of  any  one. 
Though  a  very  cold  day,  Daw  was  in  a 
prodigious  perspiration,  for  joy  at  his  good 
fortune. 

*^  More  great  news  !  My  beautiful  green 
curtains  were  put  up  yesterday,  and  all  the 
doors  listed  with  green  baize,  and  four  new 
boards  put  to  the  coal-hole,  and  fastening 
hasps  put  to  the  windows,  and  my  dyed 
I^ianning-silk  out  out. 

"  We  had  a  good  cheerful  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  much  talk  of  Winterslow,  its 
woods  and  its  sun-flowers.   I  did  not  so  much 

like  P at  Winterslow  as  I  now  like  him 

for  having  been  with  us  at  Winterslow. 
We  roasted  the  last  of  his  *  Beech  of  oily 
nut  prolific'  on  Friday  at  the  Captain's. 
Nurse  is  now  established  in  Paradise,  alias 
the  incurable  ward  of  Westminster  Hospital. 
I  have  seen  her  sitting  in  most  superb  state, 
surrounded  by  her  seven  incurable  com- 
panious.  They  call  each  other  ladies ;  nurse 
looks  as  if  she  would  be  considered  as  the 
first  lady  in  the  ward ;  only  one  seemed  at 
all  likely  to  rival  her  in  dignity. 

"  A  man  in  the  India  House  has  resigned, 
by  which  Charles  will  get  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  and  White  has  prevailed  on  him  to 
write  some  more  lottery  pufi&  ;  if  that  ends 
in  smoke  the  twenty  pounds  is  a  sure  card, 
and  has  made  us  very  joyful. 

"I  continue  very  well,  and  return  you 
very  sincere  thanks  for  my  good  health  and 
improved  looks,   which  have  almost  made 

Mrs. die  with  envy.    She  longs  to  come 

to  Winterslow  as  much  as  the  spiteful  elder 
sister  did  to  go  to  the  well  for  a  gift  to  spit 
diamonds. 

**  Jane  and  I  have  agreed  to  boil  a  round 
of  beef  for  your  suppers  when  you  come  to 
town  again.  She  (Jane)  broke  two  of  the 
Hogarth  glasses,  while  we  were  away,  where- 
at I  made  a  great  noise.  Farewell.  Love 
to  William,  and  Charles's  love  and  good 
wishes  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  '  Life  of 
Holcroft^'  and  the  bearer  thereofl 

**  Yours,  most  afibctionatdy, 

*•  TSieada^.  M.  LaMB. 


*'  Charles  told  Mrs. ,  Hazlitt  had  fonnd 

a  well  in  his  garden,  which,  water  being 
scarce  in  your  county,  would  bring  him  in 
two  hundred  a  year  ;  and  she  came,  in  great 
haste,  the  next  morning,  to  ask  me  if  it  were 
true. 

"  Four  brother  and  sister  are  quite  welL" 


The  country  excursions,  with  which  Lamb 
sometimes  occupied  his  weeks  of  vacation, 
were  taken  with  fear  and  trembling— often 
foregone — and  finally  given  up,  in  cemse- 
quence  of  the  sad  effects  which  the  excite- 
ments of  travel  and  change  produced  in  his 
beloved  companion.  The  following  refers  to 
one  of  these  disasters  : — 

TO  MR.  HAZLITT. 

<*Aaffaflt9tli,l810. 

"  Dear  H^ — Epistemon  is  not  well.  Our 
pleasant  excursion  has  ended  sadly  for  one 
of  us.  You  will  guess  I  mean  my  sister. 
She  got  home  very  well  (I  was  very  ill  on 
the  journey)  and  continued  so  till  Monday 
night)  when  her  complaint  came  on,  and  she 
is  now  absent  from  home. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  all  welL  I 
think  I  shall  be  mad  if  I  take  any  more 
journeys  with  two  experiences  against  it.  I 
find  all  well  here.  Kind  remembrances  to 
Sarah, — ^have  just  got  her  letter. 

^  H.  Kobinson  has  been  to  Blenheim,  he 
says  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  we  should 
not  have  asked  for  the  Titian  Gallery  there. 
One  of  his  friends  knew  of  it^  and  asked  to 
see  it.  It  is  never  shown  but  to  those  who 
inquire  for  it. 

*^  The  pictures  are  all  Titians,  Jupiter  and 
Ledas,  Mars  and  Venuses,  &C.,  all  naked 
pictures,  which  may  be  a  reason  they  don't 
show  it  to  females.  But  he  says  they  are 
very  fine ;  and  perhaps  it  is  shown  separately 
to  put  another  fee  into  the  shower's  pocket. 
Well,  I  shall  never  see  it 

"  I  have  lost  all  wish  for  sights.   God  bless 
you.    I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  London. 
*«  Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb." 


Mr.  Wordsworth's  Essay  on  ]^itaphay 
afterwards  appended  to  "The  Excursion," 
produced  the  following  letter  : — 
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TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

"  Friday,  19th  Oct.  1810.  E.  I.  Ho. 
•Dear  W., — ^Mary  has  been  very  ill,  which 
yon  have  heard,  I  suppose,  from  the  Mon- 
tagues. She  is  very  weak  and  low  spirited 
now.  I  was  much  pleased  with  your  con- 
tinuation of  the  Essay  on  Epitaphs.  It  is 
the  only  sensible  thing  which  has  been 
written  on  that  subject,  and  it  goes  to  the 
hottom.  In  particular  I  was  pleased  with 
yonr  translation  of  that  turgid  epitaph  into 
the  plain  feeling  under  it.  It  is  perfectly  a 
test  But  what  is  the  reason  we  have  no, 
good  epitaphs  after  all  ? 

•A  very  striking  instance  of  your  position 
might  be  found  in  the  churchyard  of  Ditton- 
npon-Thames,  if  you  know  such  a  place. 
Bitton-upon-Thames  has  been  blessed  by  the 
residence  of  a  poet,  who,  for  love  or  money, 
I  do  not  well  know  which,  has  dignified 
every  grave-stone,  for  the  last  few  years, 
with  bran-new  verses,  all  different,  and  all 
ingenious,  with  the  author^s  name  at  the 
bottom  of  each.  This  sweet  Swan  of  Thames 
has  artfully  diversified  his  sti-ains  and  his 
rhymes,  that  the  same  thought  never  occura 
twice ;  more  justly,  perhaps,  as  no  thought 
ever  occurs  at  all,  there  was  a  physical 
impossibility  that  the  same  thought  should 
recur.  It  is  long  since  I  saw  and  read  these 
inscriptions,  but  I  remember  the  impression 
was  of  a  smug  usher  at  his  desk  in  the 
intervals  of  instruction,  levelling  his  pen. 
Of  death,  as  it  consists  of  dust  and  worm?, 
and  moumera  and  uncertainty,  he  had  never 
thought ;  but  the  word  '  death  *  he  had  often 
seen  separate  and  conjunct  with  other  words, 
till  he  had  learned  to  speak  of  all  its  attributes 
AS  glibly  as  Unitarian  Bclsham  will  discuss 
yon  the  attributes  of  the  word  '  Qod  *  in  a 
pulpit ;  and  will  talk  of  infinity  with  a  tongue 
that  dsngleli  f^om  a  skuU  that  never  reached 
in  thought  and  thorough  imagination  two 
inches,  or  further  than  from  his  hand  to  his 
nwnth,  or  from  the  vestry  to  the  sounding- 
Wd  of  the  pulpit 

^Bnt  the  epitaplis  were  trim,  and  sprag, 
^  patent,  and  pleased  the  survivors  of 
^^hames  Ditton  above  the  old  mumpsimus  of 
'Afflictions  Sore.' ....  To  do  justice  though, 
H  mnst  be  owned  that  even  the  excellent 
■*ling  wMch  dictated  this  dirge  when  now, 
i&iist  have   sufferad  something  in  passing 


through  so  many  thousand  applications, 
many  of  them  no  doubt  quite  misplaced,  as 
I  have  seen  in  Islington  churchyard  (I  think) 
an  Epitaph  to  an  infant,  who  died  '  jEtatU 
four  months/  with  this  seasonable  inscription 
appended,  'Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother ;  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
laud,'  &c.  Sincerely  wishing  your  children 
long  life  to  honour,  &c. 

"I  remain,         C.  Laicb.*' 


CJHAPTER  VI. 


LSTTSBS   TO   WOBDSWOBTH,    ETC.,    OHnVLT   BXaPSOTDTa 
wobdswobth's  POBMS. 

[1815  to  1818.] 

Thb  admirers  of  Wordsworth— few,  but 
energetic  and  hopeful — were  delighted,  and 
his  opponents  excited  to  the  expression  of 
their  utmost  spleen,  by  the  appearance,  in 
1814,  of  "The  Excursion,"  (m  the  quarto 
form  marked  by  the  bitter  flippancy  of  hord 
Byron) ;  and  by  the  publication,  in  1815,  of 
two  volumes  of  Poems,  some  of  which  only 
were  new.  The  following  letters  are  chiefly 
expressive  of  LamVs  feelings  respecting  these 
remarkable  works,  and  the  treatment  whidi 
his  own  Keview  of  the  latter  received  from 
Mr.  Giffbrd,  then  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  for  which  it  was  written.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  is  in  acknowledgment  of  an 
early  copy  of  "  The  Excursion." 


TO   MB.  WORDSWORTH. 


•  1814. 


"Dear  Wordsworth, — I  cannot  tell  you 
how  pleased  I  was  at  the  receipt  of  the  great 
armful  of  poetry  which  you  have  sent  me ; 
and  to  get  it  before  the  rest  of  the  world  too  I 
I  have  gone  quite  through  with  it,  and  was 
thinking  to  have  accomplished  that  pleasure 
a  second  time  before  I  wrote  to  thank  you, 
but  M.  B.  came  in  the  night  (while  we  were 
out)  and  made  holy  theft  of  it,  but  we  expect 
restitution  in  a  day  or  two.  It  is  the  noblest 
conversational  poem  I  ever  read — a  day  in 
Heaven.  The  part  (or  rather  main  body) 
which  has  left  the  sweetest  odour  on  my 
memory  (a  bad  term  for  the  remains  of  an 
impression  so  recent)  is  the  Tales  of  the 
Church-yiirtl ; — ^the  only  girl  among  seven 
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brethren,  bom  out  of  due  time,  and  not 
duly  taken  away  agiun ; — ^the  deaf  man 
and  the  blind  man ; — ^the  Jacobite  and  the 
Hanoverian,  whom  antipathies  reconcile; 
the  Scarron-entry  of  the  rusticating  parson 
upon  his  solitude  ; — ^these  were  all  new  to 
me  too.  My  having  known  the  story  of 
Margaret  (at  the  beginning),  a  very  old 
acquaintance,  even  as  long  back  as  when  I 
saw  you  first  at  Stowey,  did  not  make  her 
reappearance  less  firesh.  I  don't  know  what 
to  pick  out  of  this  best  of  books  upon  the 
best  subjects  for  partial  naming.  That 
gorgeous  sunset  is  famous  ;*  I  think  it  must 
have  been  the  identical  one  we  saw  on  Salis- 
bury Plain  five  years  ago,  that  drew  P 

from  the  card-table,  where  he  had  sat  fh>m 
nse  of  that  luminary  to  its  unequalled 
setting  ;  but  neither  he  nor  I  had  gifted  eyes 
to  see  those  symbols  of  common  things  glo- 
rified, such  as  the  prophets  saw  them  in 
that  sunset — the  wheel,  the  potter's  clay, 
the  washpot,  the  wine-press,  the  almond- 
tree  rod,  the  baskets  of  figs,  the  four-fold 
visaged  head,  the  throne,  and  Him  that  sat 
thereon.t 

''One  feeling  I  was  particularly  struck 
with,  as  what  I  recognised  so  very  lately  at 
Harrow  Church  on  entering  in  it  after  a  hot 
and  secular  day's  pleasure,  the  instantaneous 
coolness  and  calming,  almost  transforming 
properties  of  a  country  church  just  entered  ; 
a  certain  fragrance  which  it  has,  either  from 
its  holiness,  or  being  kept  shut  all  the 
week,  or  the  air  that  is  let  in  being  pure 
country,  exactly  what  you  have  reduced  into 
word8---but  I  am  feeling  that  which  I  cannot 
express.  The  reading  your  lines  about  it 
fixed  me  for  a  time,  a  monument  in  Harrow 
Church  ;  do  you  know  it  1  with  its  fine  long 
spire,  white  as  washed  marble,  to  be  seen,  by 
vantage  of  its  high  site,  as  far  as  Salisbury 
spire  itself  almost. 

**  I  shall  select  a  day  or  two,  very  shortly, 
when  I  am  coolest  in  brain,  to  have  a  steady 
second  reading,  which  I  feel  will  lead  to 

•  The  passai^  to  which  the  allusion  applies  docs  not 
picture  a  sunset,  hut  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  a  receding 
mist  among  the  mountains,  in  the  second  hook  of  *'  The 
Excursion.'* 
f  "  Fiz'd  resemblances  were  seen 

To  implements  of  ordinary  use. 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified ; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  Prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision — forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  powers, 
For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe." 


many  more,  for  it  will  be  a  stock  book  with 
me  while  eyes  or  spectacles  shall  be  lent  me. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  noble  matter  about 
mountain  scenery,  yet  not  so  much  as 
to  overpower  and  discoxmtenanee  a  poor 
Londoner  or  south-countryman  entirely, 
though  Mary  seems  to  have  felt  it  ooeasion- 
ally  a  little  too  powerfully,  for  it  was  her 
remark  during  reading  it,  that  by  yoor 
system  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  liver  in 
towns  had  a  soul  to  be  saved.  She  almost 
trembled  for  that  invisible  part  of  us  in  her. 
''  Save  for  a  late  excursion  to  Harrow,  and 
a  day  or  two  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
this  summer,  rural  images  were  fiist  fkdHng 
from  my  mind,  and  by  the  wise  provision  of 
the  Regent,  all  that  was  country-^'d  in  the 
P^rks  is  all  but  obliterated.  The  very  oolonr 
of  green  is  vanished ;  the  whole  snrfiue  of 
Hyde  Park  is  dry  crumbUng  sand  (Arabia 
Armaaa),  not  a  vestige  or  hint  of  grass  ever 
having  grown  there  ;  booths  and  drinking- 
places  go  all  round  it  for  a  mile  and  htd£,  I 
am  confident — I  might  say  two  miles  in 
circuit — ^the  stench  of  liquors,  bad  tobacco^ 
dirty  people  and  provisions,  conqners  the  air, 
and  we  are  stifled  and  suffocated  la  Hyds 
Park." 


Lamb  was  delighted  with  the  proposition, 
\  made  through  Southey,  that  he  should  re- 
view "  The  Excursion  "  in  the  "  Quarteriy  " 
— though  he  had  never  before  attempted 
contemporaneous  criticism,  and  cherished  a 
dislike  to  it,  which  the  event  did  not  dimiwifh. 
The  ensuing  letter  was  addreased  while  me- 
ditating on  his  office,  and  uneasy  lest  he 
should  lose  it  for  want  of  leisure. 


TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 


'  1814. 


"  My  dear  W.— I  have  scarce  time  or  quiet 
to  explain  my  present  situation,  how  unquiet 
and  distracted  it  is,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
some  of  my  compeers,  and  to  the  deficient 
state  of  payments  at  £.  L  H.,  owing  to  bad 
peace  speculations  in  the  calico  market  (I 
write  this  to  W.  W.,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Stamp 
Duties  for  the  conjoint  Northern  Counties, 
not  to  W.  W.,  Poet.)  I  go  back,  and  have 
for  these  many  days  past,  to  evening  work, 
generally  at  the  rate  of  nine  hours  a  day. 
The  nature  of  my  work,  too,  puzzling  mm! 
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liiniTixig,  lias  so  shaken  my  spirits,  tliat 
mj  sleep   is  nothing  but   a  succession  of 
dreams   of  business   I   cannot  do,   of  as- 
nstants   that    give    me    no   assistance,  of 
terrible  responsibilities.     I  reclaimed  your 
book,  which  Hazlitt  has  uncivilly  kept,  only 
tvo  days  ago,  and  have  made  shift  to  read  it 
i^ain  with  shattered  brain.    It  does  not  lose 
— nther  some  parts  have  come  out  with  a 
praminence  I  did  not  perceive  before— but 
tach  was  my  aching  head  yesterday  (Sunday), 
that  the  book  was  like  a  mountain  landscape 
to  one  that  should  walk  on  the  edge  of  a 
preeipice ;  I  perceived  beauty  dizzily.    Now, 
what  I  would  say  is,  that  I  see  no  prospect 
of  A  qniet  hal^^y,  or  hour  even,  till  this 
week  and  the  nert  are  past    I  then  hope  to 
get  four  weeks'  absence,  and  if  then  is  time 
enoog^  to  begin,  I  will  most  gladly  do  what 
is  requixed,  thou^  I  feel  my  inability,  for 
my  bndn  is  always  desultory,  and  snatches 
off  hints  from  things,  but  can  seldom  follow 
a'woik'  methodically.    But  that  shall  be 
no  eoccnse.    What  I  beg  you  to  do  is,  to  let 
ne  know  from  Southey,  if  that  will  be  time 
enoagh  for  the  *  Quarterly.*  i.  e^  suppose  it 
done  in  three  weeks  from  this  date  (19th 
Sept.) :  if  not,  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to 
express  my  regret,  and  decline  it.    Mary 
thanks    you,  and  feels  highly  grateful  for 
your  *  Patent  of  Nobility,'  and  acknowledges 
the  author  of '  The  Excursion '  as  the  legiti- 
mate Fountain  of  Honour.    We  both  agree, 
that^  to  our  feeling,  Ellen  is  best  as  she  is. 
To  «s  there  would  have  been  something  re- 
pognant  in  her  challenging  her  Penance  as  a 
D0W17 ;  the  fact  is  explicable,  but  how  few 
are   those  to  whom  it  would  have   been 
rendered  explicit.    The  unlucky  reason  of 
the  detention  of  *  The  Excursion '  was  Hazlitt, 
for  whom  M.  Bumey  borrowed  it,  and,  after 
rntented  messages,  I  only  got  it  on  Friday. 
S»  remarks  had  some  vigour  in  them  ;  * 
ptrticalarly  something  about  an   old  ruin 
^^teo  modem  for  your  Primeval  Mature, 
^tiowt  a  lichen,    I  forget  the  passage,  but 
^  whole  wore  an  air  of  despatch.    That 
<^'«ction  which  M.  Barney  had   imbibed 
^  him  about  Voltaire,  I  expUuned  to 
*•  R  (or  tried)  exactly  on  your  principle  of 

*  Tkh  TCfen  to  an  article  of  Haxlitt  on  '*  The  Exoor. 
■"■l**  la  the  **  Examiner/'  very  fine  In  passago*,  but 
"**teaetarlatiB  of  the  eritio  than  dcacriptire  of  the 


its  being  a  characteristic  speech.  *  That  it 
was  no  settled  comparative  estimate  of  Vol- 
taire with  any  of  his  own  tribe  of  buffoons — 
no  injustice,  even  if  you  spoke  it,  for  I  dared 
say  you  never  could  relish  *  Candide.'  I 
know  I  tried  to  get  through  it  about  a 
twelvemonth  since,  and  couldn't  for  the 
dulness.  Now  I  think  I  have  a  wider  rango 
in  buffoonery  than  you.  Too  much  tolera- 
tion perhaps. 

"  I  finish  this  after  a  raw  ill-baked  dinner 
fast  gobbled  up  to  set  me  off  to  office  again, 
after  working  there  till  near  four.  O  how  I 
wish  I  were  a  rich  man,  even  though  I  were 
squeezed  camel-fashion  at  getting  through 
that  needle's  eye  that  is  spoken  of  in  the 
WriUen  Word,  Apropos ;  is  the  Poet  of 
*  The  Excursion '  a  Christian )  or  is  it  the 
Pedlar  and  the  Priest  that  are  ? 

"  I  find  I  miscalled  that  celestial  splendour 
of  the  mist  goiug  off,  a  eunset.  Thut  only 
shows  my  inaccuracy  of  head. 

"  Do,  pray,  indulge  me  by  writing  an 
answer  to  the  point  of  time  mentioned  above, 
or  let  SoiUhey,  I  am  ashamed  to  go  bargain- 
ing in  this  way,  but  indeed  I  have  no  time  I 
can  reckon  on  till  the  first  week  in  October. 
God  send  I  may  not  be  disappointed  in  that ! 
Coleridge  swore  in  a  letter  to  me  he  would 
review  *  The  Excursion '  in  the  *  Quarterly.' 
Therefore,  though  that  shall  not  stop  me,  yet 
if  I  can  do  anything,  when  done,  I  must  know 
of  him  if  he  has  anything  ready,  or  I  shall 
fill  the  world  with  loud  exclaims. 

**  I  keep  writing  on,  knowing  the  postage 
is  no  more  for  much  writing,  else  so  fagged 
and  dispirited  I  am  with  cursed  India  House 
work,  I  scarce  know  what  I  do.  My  left 
arm  reposes  on  '  The  Excursion.'  I  feel 
what  it  would  be  in  quiet.  It  is  now  a 
sealed  book." 


The  next  letter  was  written  after  the  fatal 
critique  was  despatched  to  the  Editor,  and 
before  its  appearance. 


•  The  passage  in  which  the  copy  of  "  Candide,"  found 
in  the  apartment  of  the  Recluse,  is  described  as  "  the 
dull  production  of  a  scoffer's  brabi,"  which  had  excited 
Hazlitt  to  energetic  vindication  of  Voltaire  f^om  the 
charge  of  dulness.  Whether  the  work,  written  in 
mockery  of  human  hopes,  be  dull,  I  will  not  yencnre  to 
determine  ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate,  at  any  risk,  to  arow  a 
conviction  that  no  book  in  the  world  is  more  adapted  to 
moke  a  good  man  wretched. 
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TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 


"  1814. 


**  Dear  W. — ^Your  experience  about  tailors 
seems  to  be  in  point  blank  opposition  to 
Burton,  aa  much  os  the  author  of  '  The  Ex- 
cursion *  does,  ioto  caio,  differ  in  his  notion  of 
a  country  life,  from  the  picture  which  W.  H. 
has  exhibited  of  the  same.  But,  with  a  little 
explanation,  you  and  B.  may  be  reconciled. 
It  is  evident  that  he  confined  his  observa- 
tions to  the  genuine  native  London  Tailor. 
What  freaks  tailor-nature  may  take  in  the 
country  is  not  for  him  to  give  account  of. 
And  certainly  some  of  the  freaks  recorded 
do  give  an  idea  of  the  persons  in  question 
being  beside  themselves,  rather  than  in 
harmony  with  the  common,  moderate,  self- 
enjoyment  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  flying- 
tailor,  I  venture  to  say,  is  no  more  in  rerum 
fuUurd  than  a  flying-horse  or  a  Gryphon. 
His  wheeling  his  airy-flight  from  the  pre- 
cipica  you  mention,  had  a  parallel  in  the 
melancholy  Jew  who  toppled  fr^m  the  monu- 
ment Were  his  limbs  ever  found  ?  Then, 
the  man  who  cures  diseases  by  words,  is 
evidently  an  inspired  tailor.  Burton  never 
affirmed  that  the  art  of  sewing  disqualified 
the  practiser  of  it  from  b^ing  a  fit  organ  for 
supernatural  revelation.  He  never  enters 
into  such  subjects.  'Tis  the  common,  unin- 
spired tailor  which  he  speaks  of.  Again,  the 
person  who  makes  his  smiles  to  be  heard,  is 
evidently  a  man  under  possession ;  a  demo- 
niac tailor.  A  greater  hell  than  his  own 
must  have  a  hand  in  this.  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  cause  which  you  advocate  has  much 
reason  for  triumph.  You  seem  to  me  to 
substitute  light-headedness  for  light-hearted- 
ness  by  a  trick,  or  not  to  know  the  difference. 
I  confess,  a  grinning  tailor  would  shock  me. 
Enough  of  tailors  ! 

"The  * 'scapes'  of  the  Great  God  Pan, 
who  appeared  among  your  mountains  some 
dozen  years  since,  and  his  narrow  chance  of 
being  submerged  by  the  swains,  afforded  me 
much  pleasure.  I  can  conceive  the  water- 
nymphs  pulling  for  him.  He  would  have 
been  another  Hylas— -W.  Hylas.  In  a  mad 
letter  which  Capel  Lofft  wrote  to  -M.  M.* 
Phillips  (now  Sir  Richard)  I  remember  his 
noticing    a   metaphysical    article    of  Pan,  | 

•  Monthly  Uagarine. 


signed  H.,  and  adding, '  I  take  your  oorre- 
spondent  to  be  the  same  with  Hylas.*  Hjiat 
had  put  forth  a  pastoral  just  before.  How 
near  the  unfounded  conjecture  of  the  certainly 
inspired  Lofft  (unfomided  as  we  thought  it) 
was  to  being  realised !  I  can  conceire  him 
being  'good  to  all  that  wander  in  that 
perilous  flood.'  One  J.  Soott*  (I  know 
no  more)  is  editor  of  '  The  Champion.' 
Where  is  Coleridge  ? 

**  That  Review  you  speak  o^  I  am  only 
sorry  it  did  not  appear  last  month.  The 
circumstances  of  haste  and  peooliar  bad 
spirits  under  which  it  was  written,  wonld 
have  excused  its  slightness  and  inadeqoacy, 
the  full  load  of  which  I  shall  suffer  from  its 
lying  by  so  long,  as  it  will  seem  to  have 
done,  from  its  postponement  I  write  with 
great  difficulty,  and  can  scarce  commasd  my 
own  resolution  to  sit  at  writing  an  hour 
together.  I  am  a  poor  creature^  bat  I  am 
leaving  off  gin«  I  hope  you  will  see  good- 
will in  the  thing.  I  had  a  difficulty  to  per- 
form not  to  make  it  all  panegyric ;  I  have 
attempted  to  personate  a  mere  stranger  to 
you ;  perhaps  with  too  much  strangeness. 
But  you  must  bear  that  in  mind  whian  yon 
read  it,  and  not  think  that  I  am,  in  mind, 
distant  frx>m  you  or  your  poem,  but  that 
both  are  close  to  me,  among  the  nearest  of 
persons  and  things.  I  do  but  act  the  stranger 
in  the  Review.  Then,  I  was  puzzled  abont 
extracts  and  determined  upon  not  giving  one 
that  had  been  in  the  'Examiner;'  for 
extracts  repeated  give  an  idea  that  there  is 
a  meagre  allowance  of  good  things.  "Bf  this 
way,  I  deprived  myself  of  '  Sir  Alfred 
Irthing,'  and  the  reflections  that  condndc 
his  story,  which  are  the  flower  of  the  poem. 
Hazlitt  had  given  the  reflections  before  me. 
Then  it  is  the  first  review  I  ever  did,  and  I 
did  not  know  how  long  I  might  make  it 
But  it  must  speak  for  itself,  if  Gifford  and  his 
crew  do  not  put  words  in  its  mouth,  which 
I  expect.  Farewell  Love  to  alL  Maxy  keeps 
very  bad.  C  JjAWbJ* 


The  apprehension  expressed  at  the  cIos» 
of  the  last  letter  was  dismally  verified.  Thc» 
following  contains  Lamb's  first  burst  of  urn 

•  Afterwards  Uie  distingtdBhed  and  onfortUMit  aAlo^ 
of  the  Loudon  Magazine. 
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indigiiatioii  which  lasted  amidst  all  his  gen- 
tineai  and  tolerance  unqaenched  through 
life;- 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

«•  1814. 

'DeftF  Wordsworth,  —  I  told  you  my 
Beriew  was  a  very  imperfect  one.  But  what 
jan  will  see  in  the  '  Qaarterly  *  is  a  spurious 
(me,  which  Mr.  Baviad  Gifford  has  palmed 
wptm  it  for  mine.  I  never  felt  more  vexed 
ii  my  life  than  when  I  read  it.  I  cannot 
gire  yuQ  an  idea  of  what  he  has  done  to  it, 
oat  crif  spite  at  me,  because  he  once  suffered 
me  to  be  called  a  lunatic  in  his  Review.* 
The  Isngmage  he  has  altered  throughout. 
Whatever  inadequateness  it  had  to  its  sub- 
ject, it  waS)  in  point  of  composition,  the 
pretiieBt  piece  of  prose  I  ever  writ ;  and  so 
ay  nster  (to  whom  alone  I  read  the  MS.) 
atid.  That  charm,  if  it  had  any,  is  all  gone  : 
moire  than  a  third  of  the  substance  is  cut 
away,  and  that  n6t  all  from  one  place,  but 
poMtim^  80  as  to  make  utter  nonsense.  Every 
expression  is  changed  for  a  nasty  cold 


*  Iba^e  not  the  cursed  alteration  by  me  ; 
X  ihall  never  look  at  it  again ;  but  for  a 
amen,  I  remember  I  had  said  the  poet 
^ '  Tbe  Excursion  * '  walks  through  common 
fbieete  as  through  some  Dodona  or  enchanted 
'Wood,  and  every  casual  bird  that  flits  upon 
'tlie  boughs,  lUie  that  miraculous  one  in 
^MBK>y  but  in  language  more  piercing  than 
mBKf  articulate  sounds,  reveals  to  him  far 
liigher  love-lays.'  It  is  now  (besides  half-ar 
doeen  alterations  in  the  same  half-dozen 
lines)  'but  in  language  more  itiidligejU 
jmveals  to  him  ;* — that  is  one  I  remember. 

*  But  that  would  have  been  little,  putting 
feis  shoemaker  phraseology  (for  he  was  a 
A)e&aker)  instead  of  mine,  which  has  been 
tinotnred  with  better  authors  than  his 
^aortnoe  can  comprehend; — ^for  I  reckon 
vjieilf  a  dab  at  prose; — verse  I  leave  to  my 
betten :  God  help  them,  if  they  are  to  be  so 
re^wed  by  friend  and  foe  as  you  have  been 
this  quarter  !    I  have  read  *  It  won't  do.'  t 


*  la  tllodlng  to  LamVs  note  on  the  great  icene  of 
JRm  Broken  Heart,"  where  GaUntha  dancei  on,  after 
"**HBf  at  every  itanie  oi  some  terrible  calamity,  a  writer 
''^tiic  •«  Quarterly"  had  affected  to  excuse  the  writer  as 
>  "sttniae ;  **  a  suggestion  which  circumstanoes  rendered 
IMerwI. 

T  IhoBgh  the  artide  on  **  The  Ezcnrdoa,**   in  the 


But  worse  than  altering  words ;  he  has  kept 
a  few  members  only  of  the  part  I  had  done 
best,  which  was  to  explain  all  I  could  of 
your  'Scheme  of  Harmonies,'  as  I  ha<i 
ventured  to  call  it,  between  the  external 
universe  and  what  within  us  answers  to  it. 
To  do  this  I  liad  accumulated  a  good  many 
short  passages,  rising  in  length  to  the  end, 
weaving  in  the  extracts  as  if  they  came  in 
as  a  part  of  the  text  naturally,  not  obtruding 
them  as  specimens.  Of  this  part  a  little  is 
left,  but  so  as,  without  conjuration,  no  man 
could  tell  what  I  was  driving  at.  A  proof 
of  it  you  may  see  (though  not  judge  of  the 
whole  of  the  injustice)  by  these  words.  I  had 
spoken  something  about  'natural  methodism;' 
and  after  follows,  '  and  therefore  the  tale  of 
Margaret  should  have  been  postponed  '  (I 
forget  my  words,  or  his  words)  ;  now  the 
reasons  for  postponing  it  are  as  deducible 
fi'om  what  goes  before,  as  they  are  from  the 
104th  Psalm.  The  passage  whence  I  deduced 
it,  has  vanished,  but  clapping  a  colon  before 
a  therefore  is  always  reason  enough  for 
Mr.  Baviad  Gifford  to  allow  to  a  reviewer 
that  is  not  himself.  I  assure  you  my  com- 
plaints are  founded.  I  know  how  sore  a 
word  altered  makes  one ;  but,  indeed,  of 
this  review  the  whole  complexion  is  gone. 
I  regret  only  that  I  did  not  keep  a  copy.  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  been  pleased  with 
it,  because  I  have  been  feeding  my  fancy  for 
some  months  with  the  notion  of  pleasing 
you.  Its  imperfection  or  inadequateness  in 
size  and  method  I  knew ;  but  for  the  writijuji* 
part  of  it  I  was  fully  satisfied ;  I  hoped  it 
would  make  more  than  atonement.  Ten  or 
twelve  distinct  passages  come  to  my  mind, 
which  are  gone,  and  what  is  left  is,  of  course, 
the  worse  for  their  having  been  there ;  the 
eyes  are  pulled  out,  and  the  bleeding  sockets 
are  left. 

"  I  read  it  at  Arch's  shop  with  my  &ce 
burning  with  vexation  secretly,  with  just  such 
a  feeling  as  if  it  had  been  a  review  written 
against  myself,  making  false  quotations  from 
me.  But  I  am  ashamed  to  say  so  much 
about  a  short  piece.  How  are  you  served  I 
and  the  laboui-s  of  years  turned  into  contempt 
by  scoundrels ! 

"  But  I  could  not  but  protest  against  your 

"  Edinburgh  RcTiew,"  commenced  "This  will  never  do!*» 
it  contained  ample  iIlu»trationA  of  the  author's  genius, 
and  helped  the  world  to  diitproVe  its  oracular  beginning. 
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tiikiDg  tbat  thing  as  mine.  Every  pretty 
expression  (I  know  there  were  many) ;  every 
warm  expression  (there  was  nothing  else) 
is  vulgarised  and  frozen. — But  if  they  catch 
me  in  their  camps  again,  let  them  spitchcock 
me  !  They  had  a  righl  to  do  it,  as  no  name 
appears  to  it,  and  Mr.  Shoemaker  Qifford,  I 
suppose,  never  waived  a  right  he  had  since 
he  commenced  author.  Heaven  confound 
him  and  all  caitiff  !  C.  L." 


The  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth's 
sister,  who  resided  with  the  poet  at  Bydal, 
relates  to  matters  of  yet  nearer  interest 

TO  MISS  HUTCHINSON. 

•*  Thursday,  19th  Oct,  1815. 
"  Dear  Miss  H., — I  am  forced  to  be  the 
replier  to  your  letter,  for  Mary  has  been  ill, : 
and  gone  .from  home  these  five  weeks 
yesterday.  She  has  left  me  very  lonely,  and  | 
very  miserable.  I  stroll  about,  but  there  is 
no  rest  but  at  one^s  own  fireside,  and  there  is 
no  rest  for  me  there  now.  I  look  forward  to 
the  worse  half  being  past,  and  keep  up  as 
well  as  I  can.  She  has  begun  to  show  some 
£Eivourable  symptoms.  The  return  of  her 
disorder  has  been  frightfully  soon  this  time, 
with  scarce  a  six  months*  interval.  I  am 
almost  afraid  my  worry  of  spirits  about  the 
£.  I.  House  was  partly  the  cause  of  her 
illness,  but  one  always  imputes  it  to  the  cause 
next  at  hand  ;  more  probably  it  comes  from 
some  cause  we  have  no  control  over  or  con- 
jecture of.  It  cuts  sad  great  slices  out  of 
the  time,  the  little  time,  we  shall  have  to  live 
together.  I  don't  know  but  the  recurrence 
of  these  illnesses  might  help  me  to  sustain 
her  death  better  than  if  we  had  had  no 
partial  separations.  But  I  won't  talk  of 
death.  I  will  imagine  us  immortal,  or  forget 
that  we  are  otherwise.  By  God*s  blessing, 
in  a  few  weeks  we  may  be  making  our  meal 
together,  or  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the 
Pit  at  Drury  lane,  or  taking  our  evening 
walk  past  the  theatres,  to  look  at  the  outside 
of  them,  at  least,  if  not  to  be  tempted  in. 
Then  we  forget  we  are  assailable  ;  we  are 
strong  for  the  time  as  rocks  ; — *  the  wind 
is  tempered  to  the  shorn  Lambs.'  Poor 
C.  Lloyd,  and  poor  Priscilla  1  I  feel  I 
hardly  feel  enough  for  him  ;  my  own  calami- 
ties press  about  me,  and  involve  me  in  a 


thick  integument  not  to  be  reached  at  by 
other  folks'  misfortunes.  But  I  feel  all  I 
can — ^all  the  kindness  I  cani,  towards  you  all 
— God  bless  yon  !  I  hear  nothing  from  Cole- 
ridge. Yours  truly,      C.  Lamb.** 


The  following  three  letters  best  speak  hr 
themselves : — 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

''The  ccmclusion  of  this  epistle  getting 
gloomy,  I  have  chosen  this  part  to  desire 
our  kindest  loves  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and 
to  Dorothea.  Will  none  of  yoa  ever  be  in 
London  again  ? 

"  1815. 

"  Dear  Wordsworth, — ^Yon  have  made  me 
very  proud  with  your  successive  book 
presents.  I  have  been  carefully  through 
the  two  volumes,  to  see  that  nothing  was 
omitted  which  used  to  be  there.  I  think 
I  miBs  nothing  but  a  character  in  antithetic 
manner,  which  I  do  not  know  why  yon  lefl 
out, — the  moral  to  the  boys  building  the 
giant,  the  omission  whereof  leaves  it,  in  my 
mind,  less  complete, — and  one  admirable  line 
gone  (or  something  oome  instead  of  it),  'the 
stone-chat,  and  the  glancing  sand-piper,' 
which  was  a  line  quite  alive.  I  demand  these 
at  your  hand.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  not 
sacrificed  a  verse  to  those  scoundrels.  I 
would  not  have  had  you  ofifer  up  the  poorest 
rag  that  lingered  upon  the  stript  shoulders 
of  little  Alice  Fell,  to  have  atoned  all  their 
malice  ;  I  would  not  have  given  'em  a  red 
cloak  to  save  their  soula  I  am  afraid  lest 
that  substitution  of  a  shell  (a  flat  fidsificalion 
of  the  history)  for  the  household  implement^ 
as  it  stood  at  first,  was  a  kind  of  tub  thrown 
out  to  the  beast,  or  rather  thrown  out  for 
him.  The  tub  was  a  good  honest  tub  in  its 
place,  and  nothing  could  fiurly  be  stdd 
against  it.  You  say  you  made  the  alteration, 
for  the  '  friendly  reader,'  but  the  'malicious * 
will  take  it  to  himselfl  If  you  give  'em  an 
inch,  &c  The  Preface  is  noble,  and  such  aa 
you  should  write.  I  wish  I  could  set  my 
name  to  it,  Imprimatur, — ^but  you  have  set 
it  there  yourself  and  I  thank  you.  I  had 
rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  your  margin^ 
than  have  their  proudest  text  swelling  witk 
my  eulogies.  The  poems  in  the  volumeiv 
which  are  new  to  me,  are  so  much  in  the 
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dd  tone,  that  I  hardly  receiTed  them  as 
ttoreltiea  Of  those,  of  which  I  had  no 
previous  knowledge,  the  *  Four  Yew  Trees,'* 
and  the  mysterious  company  which  you  have 
assembled  there,  most  struck  me — *  Death 
the  Skeleton  and  Time  the  Shadow.'  It  is  a 
sight  not  for  every  youthful  poet  to  dream 
of ;  it  is  one  of  the  last  results  he  must  have 
gone  thinking  on  for  years  for.  ^Laodamia ' 
is  a  very  original  poem ;  I  mean  original 
with  reference  to  your  own  manner.  You 
have  nothing  like  it.  I  should  have  seen  it 
in  a  strange  place,  and  greatly  admired  it, 
bat  not  suspected  its  derivation. 

**  Let  me  in  this  place,  for  I  have  writ  you 

several  letters  naming  it,  mention  that  my 

brother,    who    is    a    picture- collector,    has 

picked  np  an  undoubtable  picture  of  Milton. 

He  gave  a  few  shillings  for  it,  and  could  get 

no  history  with  it,  but  that  some  old  lady 

bad  had  it  for  a  great  many  years.    Its  age 

is  ascertunable  from  the  state  of  the  canvas, 

and  joa  need  only  see  it  to  be  sure  that  it  is 

the    ori^nal  of  the  heads  in  the  Tonson 

editions,  with  which    we  are  all  so  well 

£uuiliar.    Since  I  saw  you  I  have  had  a 

treat  in  the  reading  way,  which  comes  not 

evei-y  day,t  the  Latin  Poems  of  V.  Bourne, 

which  were  quite  new  to  me.    What  a  heart 

tiuit  man  had,  all  laid  out  upon  town  scenes, 

a  proper  counterpoise  to  tome  peopU*8  rural 

extravaganzas.    Why  I  mention  him  is,  that 

your  *  Power  of  Music  *  reminded  me  of  his 

poem  of  'The  Ballad-singer  in  the  Seven 

IMala.*    Do  you  remember  his  epigram  on 

the  old  woman  who  taught    Newton  the 

ABC,  which,  after  all,  he  says,  he  hesitates 

not  to  call  Newton's  *  Principia  ? '    I  was 

lately  fatiguing  myself  with  going  through  a 

V(dame  of  fine  words    by  Lord  Thurlow; 

excellent  words ;  and  if  the  heart  could  live 

hy  words  alone,  it  could  desire  no  better 

regales;   but  what  an  aching  vacuum   of 

laatter !    I  don't  stick  at  the  madness  of  it, 

for  that  is  only  a  consequence  of  shutting  his 

eyes  and  thinking  he  is  in  the  age  of  the  old 

I^beth  poets.    From  thence  I  turned  to 

•The  poem  on  the  four  great  yew  treea  of  Borrow. 
*^  which  the  poet  hM,  by  the  most  potent  magio  of 
^iiniguuititm,  eonrerted  into  a  temple  for  the  ghastly 
**«•  of  Death  and  Time  "  to  meet  at  noon-tide,"— a 
••■■Ht  0iu«ty  not  rarpaMed  In  any  English  poetry 
v'itta  Bince  the  days  of  Milton. 

t  Thi  following  little  passage  about  Vinoent  Bourne 
^"  *iwi  preriously  priated* 


Bourne.  What  a  sweet,  unpretending,  pretty- 
mannered,  maUer-ful  creature  sucking  from 
every  flower,  making  a  flower  of  everything, 
his  diction  all  Latin,  and  his  thoughts  all 
English.  Bless  hira  !  Latin  wasn't  good 
enough  for  him.  Why  wasn't  he  content 
with  the  language  which  Gay  and  Prior 
wrote  in  ? 

"I  am  almost  sorry  that  you  printed 
extracts  from  those  first  poems,*  or  that  you 
did  not  print  them  at  length.  They  do  not 
read  to  me  as  they  do  altogether.  Besides, 
they  have  diminished  the  value  of  the  original 
(which  I  possess)  as  a  curiosity.  I  have 
hitherto  kept  them  distinct  in  my  mind  as 
referring  to  a  particular  ptjiiod  of  your  life. 
AU  the  rest  of  your  poems  are  so  much  of  a 
piece,  they  might  have  been  written  in  the 
same  week  ;  these  decidedly  speak  of  an 
earlier  period.  They  tell  more  of  what  you 
had  been  reading.  We  were  glad  to  see  the 
poems  *by  a  female  friend.'t  The  one  on 
the  wind  is  masterly,  but  not  new  to  us. 
Being  only  three,  perhaps  you  might  have 
clapt  a  D.  at  the  coraer,  and  let  it  have 
past  as  a  printer's  mark  to  the  uninitiated, 
as  a  delightful  hint  to  the  better  instructed. 
As  it  is,  expect  a  formal  criticism  on  the 
poems  of  your  female  friend,  and  she  must 
expect  it.  I  should  have  written  before,  but 
I  am  cruelly  engaged,  and  like  to  be.  On 
Friday  I  was  at  oflice  from  ten  in  the 
morning  (two  lioura  dinner  except)  to  eleven 
at  night ;  last  night  till  nine.  My  business 
and  olfice  business  in  general  have  increased 
so  ;  I  don't  mean  I  am  there  every  night, 
but  I  must  expect  a  great  deal  of  it.  I 
never  leave  till  four,  and  do  not  keep  a 
holiday  now  once  in  ten  times,  where  I  used 
to  keep  all  red-letter  days,  and  some  five 
days  besides,  which  I  used  to  dub  Nature's 
holidays.  I  have  had  my  day.  I  had 
formerly  little  to  do.  So  of  the  little  that  is 
left  of  life,  I  may  reckon  two-thirds  as  dead, 
for  time  that  a  man  may  call  his  own  is  his 
life ;  and  hard  work  and  thinking  about  it 
taint  even  the  leisure  hours, — stain  Sunday 
with  work-day  contemplations.  This  is 
Sunday :  and  the  head-ache  I  have  is  part 

*  The  '*  Evening  Walk,"  and  *'  DescriptiTe  Sketches 
among  the  Alps** — Wordsworth's  earliest  poeme—  now 
happily  restored  in  their  entirety  to  their  pnqwr  plaeee 
in  the  poet's  collected  works. 

f  By  Miss  Dorothea  Wordsworth. 
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late  hours  at  work  the  two  preceding  nights^ 
and  part  later  hours  over  a  consoling  pipe 
afterwards.  But  I  find  stupid  acquiescence 
coming  over  me.  I  bend  to  the  yoke,  and  it 
is  almost  with  me  and  my  household  as  with 
the  man  and  his  consort 

'  To  them  each  evening  had  its  (flittering  fttar. 
And  erery  sabbath-day  its  golden  son ' — 

to  such  straits  am  I  driven  for  the  life  of 
life,  Time  !  O  that  from  that  superfluity  of 
holiday-leisure  my  youth  wasted,  *  Age  might 
but  take  some  hours  youth  wanted  not' 
N.B. — I  have  left  off  spirituous  liquors  for 
four  or  more  months,  with  a  moral  certainty 
of  its  lasting.*    Farewell,  dear  Wordsworth ! 

**0  happy  Paris,  seat  of  idleness  and 
pleasure !  from  some  returned  English  I 
hear,  that  not  such  a  thing  as  a  counting- 
house  is  to  be  seen  in  her  streets, — scarce  a 
desk.  Earthquakes  swallow  up  this  mercan- 
tile city  and  its  *  gripple  merchants,'  as 
Drayton  hath  it — ^^bom  to  be  the  curse  of  I 
this  brave  isle ! '  I  invoke  this,  not  on 
account  of  any  parsimonious  habits  the 
mercantile  interest  may  have,  but,  to  confess 
truth,  because  I  am  not  fit  for  an  office. 

''  Farewell,  in  haste,  from  a  head  that  is 
too  ill  to  methodise,  a  stomach  to  digest,  and 
all  out  of  tune.  Better  harmonies  await 
you !  C.  Lamb." 


TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

'' Excuse  this  maddish  letter;  I  am  too 
tired  to  write  informd. 

"  Dear  Wordsworth, — The  more  I  read  of 
your  two  last  volumes,  the  more  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  make  my  acknowledgments  for 
them  in  more  than  one  short  letter.  The 
*  Night  Piece,'  to  which  you  refer  me,  I 
meant  fully  to  have  noticed ;  but,  the  fiEu;t  is, 
I  come  so  fluttering  aud  languid  from 
business,  tired  with  thoughts  of  it,  frightened 
with  fears  of  it,  that  when  I  get  a  few 


minutes  to  sit  down  to  scribble  (au  action  of 
the  hand  now  seldom  natural  to  me — I  mean 


*  Alas  !  for  moral  certainty  in  this  moral  but  mortal 
irorld !  Lamb's  resolution  to  leare  off  spiritnouA  liquors 
was  a  brave  one ;  but  he  strengthened  and  rewarded  it 
by  such  copious  libations  of  porter,  that  his  sister,  for 
whose  Salle  mainly  he  attempted  the  sacrifice,  entreated 
him  to  "  live  like  himself,*'  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  this 
•Muxance  he  obeyed  her. 


voluntary  x>en-work)  I  lose  all  preaential 
memory  of  what  I  had  intended  to  8ay»  and 
say  what  I  can,  talk  about  Yincent  Bourne, 
or  any  casual  image,  instead  of  that  which  I 
had  meditated,  (by  the  way,  I  must  look  out 
V.  B.  for  you).    So  I  had  meant  to  have 
mentioned  'Yarrow  Yisited,'  with  that  stanza, 
*  But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair  ; '  *  than 
which  I  think  no  lovelier  stanza  can  be  found 
in  the  wide  world  of  poetry ; — ^yet  the  poem, 
on  the  whole,  seems  condemned  to  leave 
behind  it  a  melancholy  of  imperfect  satisfac- 
tion, as  if  you  had  wronged  the  feeling  with 
which,  in  what  preceded  it,  you  had  resolved 
never  to  visit  it,  and  as  if  the  Muse  had 
determined,  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  to 
make  you,  and  scarce  make  you,  feel  it.    Else, 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  other,  which  has  but 
one  exquisite  verse  in  it,  the  last  but  one, 
or  the  two  last — ^this  has  all  fine,  except, 
perhaps,  that  that  of  'studious  ease   and 
generous  cares,'  has  a  little  tinge  of  the  Um 
romantic  about  it.    '  The  Farmer  of  Tilsbury 
Yale '  is  a  charming  counterpart  to  '  Poor 
Susan,'  with  the  addition  of  that  delicacy 
towards  aberrations  from  the  strict  path, 
which  is  so  fine  in  the  '  Old  Thief  and  the 
Boy  by  his  side,'  which  always  brings  water 
into  my  eyes.    Perhaps  it  is  the  worse  for 
being  a  repetition;  'Susan'  stood  for  the 
representative  of  poor  Rua  in  Urhe,    There 
was  quite  enough  to  stamp  the  moral  of  the 
thing  never  to  be  forgotten ;  '  bright  volumes 
of  vapour,'  &c.    The  last  verse  of  Susan  was 
to  be  got  rid  of,  at  all  events.    It  threw  a 
kind  of  dubiety  upon  Susan's  moral  conduct 
Susan  is  a  servant  maid.    I  see  her  4rundling 
her  mop,  and  contemplating  the  whirling 
phenomenon  through  blurred  optics ;  but  to 
term  her  '  a  poor  outcast '  seems  as  much  as. 
to  say  that  poor  Susan  was  no  better  than, 
she  should  be,  which  I  trust  was  not  what^ 
you  meant  to  express.    Bobin  Goodfello^ 
supports  himself  without  that  stick  of  a  moral 
which  you  have  thrown  away ;  but  how  H 
can  be  brought  in  fdo  de  omiUendo  for  that' 
ending  to  the  Boy-builders  is  a  mystery.    E 
can't  say  positively  now, — I  only  know  that- 
no  line  oftener  or  readier  occurs  than  that^ 
'Light-hearted  boys,  I  will  build  up  a  Giants 


*  But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 
To  fond  imagination. 
Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 
Ucr  delicate  creation." 
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wrtii  yotL*    It  comes  naturally,  with  a  warm 
holiday,  and  the  freshness  of  the  blood.    It 
is  a  perfect  summer  amulet,  that  I  tie  round 
my  legs  to  quicken  their  motion  when  I  go 
out  a  maying.    (N.B.)  I  don't  often  go  out  a 
maying ; — Mud  is  the  tense  with  me  now. 
Do  you  take  the  pun  ?    Young  Romilly  is 
divine  ;  *  the  reasons  of  his  mother's  grief 
being  remediless — I  never  saw  parental  love 
carried  up  so  high,  towering  above  the  other 
loves — Shakspeare  had  done  something  for 
the  filial,  in  Cordelia,  and,  by  implication, 
for  the  £&therly  too,  in  Lear's  resentment ; 
he  left  it  for  you  to  explore  the  depths  of  the 
maternal  heart.    I  get  stupid,  and  fiat,  and 
flattering ;  what's  the  use  of  telling  you  what"* 
good  things  you  have  written,  or — I  hope  I . 
may  add — ^that  I  know  them  to  be  good? 
Apropos — ^when  I  first  opened  upon  the  just- 
mentioned  poem,  in  a  careless  tone,  I  said  to 
Maiy,  aa  if  putting  a  riddle, '  What  is  good 
fwr  a  boaUesa  bene  f '    To  which,  with  infinite 
presence  of  mind,  (as  the  jest-book  has  it) 
she  answered,  'a  shoeless  pea.*    It  was  the 
first  joke  she  ever  made.    Joke  the  uecond  I 
make.    You  distinguish  well,  in  your  old 
preface,  between  the  verses  of  Pr.  Johnson, 
of  the  '  Man  in  the  Strand,*  and  that  from 
*  The  Babes  in  the  Wood.'    I  was  thmkmg, 
whether  taking  your  own  glorious  lines — 

'  And  from  the  lore  irhich  was  in  her  soul 
For  her  jouthful  Uomilly,' 

winch,  by  the  love  I  bear  my  own  soul,  I 
think  have  no  parallel  in  auy  of  the  best  old 
ballads,  and  just  altering  it  to— 

'  And  from  the  great  respect  she  felt 
For  bir  Samuel  RomiUjr,' 

would  not  have  explained  the  boimdaries  of 
Pfoae  expression,  and  poetic  feeling,  nearly 
M  weD.  Excuse  my  levity  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. I  never  felt  deeply  in  my  life  if  that 
poem  did  not  make  me,  both  lately  and  when 
*  **ad  it  in  MS.  No  alderman  ever  longed  j 
wr  a  haunch  of  buck  venison  more  than  1 1 
forai^iritual  taste  of  that  *  White  Doe'  you 
P^omiae.  I  am  sore  it  is  superlative,  or  will 
^  when  drest^  t,  e^  printed.  All  things  read 
'^w  to  me  in  MS. ;  to  compare  magna  parvie, 

*  The  admirable  Uttle  poem,  entitled  "The  Force  of 
^«,"  developing  the  depths  of  a  widowed  mother's 
^K  vhose  only  son  has  been  drowned  in  attempting 
"  %  oter  the  precipice  of  the  "  Wharf"  at  Bolton 


I  cannot  endure  my  own  writings  in  that 
state.  The  only  one  which  I  think  would 
not  very  much  win  upon  me  in  print  is 
Peter  Bell.  But  I  am  not  certain.  You  ask 
me  about  your  preface.  I  like  both  that  and 
the  supplement  without  an  exception.  The 
account  of  what  you  mean  by  imagination  is 
very  valuable  to  me.  It  will  help  me  to  like 
some  things  in  poetry  better,  which  is  a  little 
humiliating  in  me  to  confess.  I  thought  I 
could  not  be  instructed  in  that  science  (I 
mean  the  critical),  as  I  once  heard  old  obscene, 
beastly  Peter  Pindar,  in  a  dispute  on  Milton, 
say  ho  thought  that  if  he  had  reason  to  value 
himself  upon  one  thing  more  than  another, 
it  was  in  knowing  what  good  verse  was. 
Who  looked  over  your  proof-sheets  and  left 
ordebo  in  that  line  of  Virgil  1 

"My  brother^s  picture  of  Milton  is  very 
finely  painted,  that  is,  it  might  have  been 
done  by  a  hand  next  to  Vandyke's.  It  is  the 
genuine  Milton,  and  an  object  of  quiet  gaze 
for  the  half-hour  at  a  time.  Yet  though  I 
am  confident  there  is  no  better  one  of  him, 
the  face  does  not  quite  answer  to  Milton. 
There  is  a  tinge  of  petit  {or  petite,  how  do  you 
spell  it  ?)  querulousness  about  it ;  yet,  hang 
it !  now  I  remember  better,  there  is  not ;  it 
is  calm,  melancholy  and  poetical  One  of  the 
copies  of  the  poems  you  sent  has  precisely 
the  same  pleasant  blending  of  a  sheet  of 
second  volume  with  a  sheet  of  first.  I  think 
it  was  page  245  ;  but  I  sent  it  and  had  it 
rectified.  It  gave  me,  in  the  first  impetus 
of  cutting  the  leaves,  just  such  a  cold  squelch 
as  goiug  down  a  plausible  turning  and  sud- 
denly reading  *  No  thoroughfiire.'  Itobinson's 
is  entire :  I  wish  you  would  write  more 
criticism  about  Spenser,  &c.  I  think  I  could 
say  something  about  him  myself^  but.  Lord 
bless  me  1  these  '  merchants  and  their  spicy 

Abbey.  The  first  line,  printed  in  old  English  charaotorfi 
from  some  old  English  ballad, 

*  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene!  ** 

snggcfits  Miss  Lamb's  single  pan.  The  following  are  the 
profoundcst  stanzas  among  those  which  excite  her 
brother's  most  just  admiration : — 

'*  If  for  a  lover  the  lady  wept, 
A  solace  she  might  borrow 
From  death  and  from  the  passion  of 
Old  Wharf  might  heal  her  sorrow. 

She  weeps  not  for  the  wedding..day» 

Which  was  to  be  to-morrow : 
Her  hope  was  a  further-looking  hope^ 

And  hers  is  a  mother's  sorrow." 
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rImgB,*  which  are  so  harmoniouB  to  sinjiro^ 
they  lime-twig  up  my  poor  soul  and  body, 
till  I  shall  forget  I  ever  thought  myself  a  bit 
of  a  genius  !  I  can't  even  put  a  few  thoughts 
on  paper  for  a  newspaper.  I  *  engross '  when 
I  should  *  pen '  a  paragraph.  Confiision  blast 
all  mercantile  transactions,  all  traffic,  ex- 
change of  commodities,  intercourse  between 
nations,  all  the  consequent  dvilisation,  and 
wealth,  and  amity,  and  link  of  society,  and 
getting  rid  of  prejudices,  and  knowledge  of 
the  face  of  the  globe  ;  and  rot  the  very  firs 
of  the  forest,  that  look  so  romantic  alive, 
and  die  into  desks !     Vale. 

"Yours,  dear  W.,  and  all  yours, 

TO  MB.  WOBDSWOBTH. 

«•  April  9th,  1816. 

*  Dear  Wordsworth, — Thanks  for  the 
books  you  have  ^ven  me  and  for  all  the 
books  you  mean  to  give  me.  T  will  bind  up 
the  Political  Sonnets  and  Ode  according  to 
your  suggestion.  I  have  not  bound  the 
poems  yet.  I  wait  till  people  have  done 
borrowing  them.  I  think  I  shall  get  a  chain 
and  chain  them  to  my  shelves,  more  Bodleiano, 
and  people  may  come  and  read  them  at 
chain's  length.  For  of  those  who  borrow, 
some  read  slow  ;  some  mean  to  read  but 
don't  read  ;  and  some  neither  read  nor  meant 
to  read,  but  borrow  to  leave  you  an  opinion 
of  their  sagacity.  I  must  do  my  money- 
borrowing  friends  the  justice  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  of  this  caprice  or  wantonness 
of  alienation  in  them.  When  they  borrow 
my  money  they  never  fail  to  make  use  of  it. 
Coleridge  has  been  here  about  a  fortnight,  i 
His  health  is  tolerable  at  present,  though 
beset  with  temptations.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Covent  Garden  Manager  has  declined 
accepting  his  Tragedy,  though  (having  read 
it)  I  see  no  reason  upon  earth  why  it  might 
not  have  run  a  very  fair  chance,  though, 
it  certainly  wants  a  prominent  part  for  a 
Miss  O'Neil  or  a  Mr.  Kcan.  However,  he 
is  going  to-day  to  write  to  Lord  Byron  to  get 
it  to  Drury.  Should  you  see  Mrs.  C,  who 
has  just  written  to  C.  a  letter,  which  I  have 
given  him,  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  nothing 
about  its  fate,  till  some  answer  is  shaped 
from  Drury.  He  has  two  volumes  printing 
together  at  Bristol,  both  finished  as  fixr  as 
the  composition  goes ;  the  latter  containing 


his  fugitive  poems,  the  fomier  his  Uieniry 
Life.  Nature,  who  conducts  every  ereatore^ 
by  instinct,  to  it«  best  end,  haa  skilfully 
directed  C.  to  take  up  his  abode  at  a  CSiymist's 
Laboratory  in  Norfolk-street.  She  might  as 
well  have  sent  a  HeUuo  Lihrarum  for  cure  to 
the  Vatican.  Qod  keep  him  invic^te  among 
the  traps  and  pit£edls !  He  has  done  pretty 
well  as  yet. 

"Tell  Miss  H.,  my  sister  is  every  day 
wishing  to  be  quietly  sitdng  down  to  answer 
her  very  kind  letter,  but  while  C.  stays  she 
can  hardly  find  a  quiet  time ;  God  bless  him ! 

"  Tell  Mrs.  W.  her  postscripts  are  always 
agreeable.  They  are  so  legible  too.  Your 
manual-graphy  is  terrible,  dark  aaLycophron. 
^Likelihood,'  for  instance,  is  thus  typified 

*    I  should  not  wonder  if  the  constant 

making  out  of  such  paragraphs  is  the  cause 
of  that  weakness  in  Mrs.  W.*8  eyes,  as  she  is 
tenderly  pleased  to  express  it.  Dorothy,  I 
hear,  has  mounted  spectacles ;  so  you  have 
deoculated  two  of  your  dearest  relaticms  in 
life.  Well,  Gk)d  bless  you,  and  continue  to 
give  you  power  to  write  with  a  finger  of 
power  upon  our  hearts  what  you  fail  to 
impress,  in  corresponding  lucidness,  upon 
our  outward  eye-sight ! 

"  Mary's  love  to  all ;  she  is  quite  welL 

^I  am  called  off  to  do  the  deposits  on 
CJotton  Wool — ^but  why  do  I  relate  this  to 
you,  who  want  faculties  to  comprehend  the 
great  mystery   of  deposits,  of   interest,  of^ 
warehouse  rent,  and  contingent  fund  T  Adieu ! 

«C.LA3ia. 

"  A  longer  letter  when  C.  ia  gone  bacL 
into  the  country,  relating  his  success,  &c. — 
my  judgment  of  your  new  books,  &c.  && — 1. 
am  scarce  quiet  enough  while  he  staya. 

"Yours  again,  C.  L." 

The  next  letter  is  fantastically  writtett> 
beneath  a  regular  official  order^  the  words  iia 
italics  being  printed. 

"Sib, — rieaae    to   ttate   the  weighU  aiM^ 
amounU  of  th4  following  Lot*  of 
9oCd  SaU,  181  for 

"  Tour  obedient  Servant, 

*'  Chas.  Lamb. 

*  Here  if  a  most  inixniUble  scnvL 
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"  Aoeoantant*!  Office,  36th  April,  1816.* 
*'Dear  W^ — I  have   just    finished  the 
pleasiiig  task  of  correctiDg  the  revise  of  the 
poems  and  letter.    I  hope  they  will  come 
oat    &ultle8s.      One    blander    I    saw   and 
shuddered  at.    The  hallucinating  rascal  had 
printed  haUered  for  battened^  this  last  not 
eonveying  any  distinct  sense  to  his  gaping 
floal.   The  B^er  (as  they  call  *em)  had  dis- 
oorered  it,  and  given  it  the  marginal  brand, 
bat  the  snbstitutory  »  had  not  yet  appeared. 
I  aiceompanied  his  notice  with  a  most  pathetic 
address  to  the  printer  not  to  neglect  the  cor- 
rection.   I  know  how  such  a  blunder  would 
*  batter  at  your  peace.'    With  regard  to  the 
works,   the  Letter  I  read  with  unabated 
■atiafactian.      Such  a  thing  was  wanted  ; 
called  for.     The  parallel    of  Cotton  with 
Boms  I  heartily  approve.    Iz.  Walton  hal- 
lows any  page  in  which  his  reverend  name 
appears.    *  Duty  archly  bending  to  purposes 
of  general  benevolence*  is  exquisite.    The 
poems  I  endeavoured  not  to  imderstand,  but 
to  read  them  with  my  eye  alone,  and  I  think 
I  sooceeded.     (Some   people  will  do  that 
when  they  come  out,  you'll  say.)    As  if  I 
were  to  luxuriate  to-morrow  at  some  picture- 
gallery  I  was  never  at  before,  and  going  by 
to-day  by  chance,  found  the  door  open,  and 
having  but  five  minutes  to  look  about  me, 
peeped  in  ;  just  such  a  chastised  peep  I  took 
wiUi  my  mind  at  the  lines  my  luxuriating 
eye  was  coursing  over  unrestrained,  not  to 
anticipate  another  day's  fuller  satisfaction. 
Coleridge  is  printing  *  Cliristabel,'  by  Lord 
Byrou*s  recommendation   to  Murray,  with 
what  he  calls  a  vision,  *  Kubla  Khan,'  which 
Kud  vision  he  repeats  so  enchantiugly  that  it 
irradiates   and   brings  heaven  and  elysian 
bowers  into  my  parlour  while  he  sings  or 
says  it ;  but  there  is  an  observation, '  Never 
tell  thy  dreams,*  and  I  am  almost  afraid  that 
'Knbla  Khan'  is  an  owl  that  won't  bear 
day-light.  I  fear  lest  it  should  be  discovered 
I7  the  lantern  of  typography  and  clear  re- 
ducting  to  letters  no  better  than  nonsense 
or  no  sense.   When  I  was  young,  I  used  to 
chant  with  ecstacy  'Mild  Arcadians  kveb 
BLOOMING,'   till  somebody  told  me  it  was 
meant  to  be  nonsense.    Even  yet  I  have  a 
lingering  attachment  to  it,  and  I  think  it 

This  i«  thown  bj  the  postmark  to  be  an  error ;  it 


better  than  *  Windsor  Forest,'  'Dying  Chris- 
tian*s  Address,*  &c.  Coleridge  has  sent  his 
tragedy  to  D.  L.  T. ;  it  cannot  be  acted  tliis 
season,  and  by  their  manner  of  receiving,  I 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  alter  it  to  make  them 
accept  it  for  next.  He  is,  at  present,  under 
the  medical  care  of  a  Mr.  Oilman  (Killman?) 
at  Highgate,  where  he  plays  at  leaving  off 
laud — m  ;  I  think  his  essentials  not  touched ; 
he  is  very  bail,  but  then  he  wonderfully  picks 
up  another  day,  and  his  face,  when  he  repeats 
his  verses,  hath  its  ancient  glory  ;  an  arch- 
angel a  little  damaged.  Will  Miss  H. 
pardon  our  not  replying  at  length  to  her 
kind  letter  ?  We  are  not  quiet  enough ; 
Morgan  is  with  us  every  day,  going  betwixt 
Highgate  and  the  Temple.  Coleridge  is 
absent  but  four  miles,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  a  man  is  as  exciting  as  the  presence 
of  fifty  ordinary  persons.  'Tis  enough  to  be 
within  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  genius  for 
us  not  to  possess  our  souls  in  quiet.  If  I 
lived  with  him  or  the  Author  of  ths  Excursion, 
I  should,  in  a  very  little  time,  lose  my  own 
identity,  and  be  dragged  along  in  the  current 
of  other  people's  thoughts,  hampered  in  a 
net.  How  cool  I  sit  in  this  office,  with  no 
possible  interruption  further  than  what  I 
may  term  material !  There  is  not  as  much 
metaphysics  in  thirty-six  of  the  people  here 
as  there  is  in  the  first  page    of   Locke's 

*  Treatise  on  the  Human  Understanding,' 
or  as  much  poetry  as  in  any  ten  lines  of  the 

*  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  or  more  natural  *  Beg- 
gar's Petition.'  I  never  entangle  myself  in 
any  of  their  speculations.  Interruptions,  if 
I  try  to  write  a  letter  even,  I  have  dreadfuL 
Just  now,  within  four  lines,  I  was  called  off 
for  ten  minutes  to  consult  dusty  old  books 
for  the  settlement  of  obsolete  errors.  I  hold 
you  a  guinea  yoa  don't  find  the  chasm  where 
I  left  off,  so  excellently  the  wounded  sense 
closed  again  and  was  healed. 

''N.R — ^Nothing  sud  above  to  the  con- 
trary, but  that  I  hold  the  personal  presence 
of  the  two  mentioned  potent  spirits  at  a  rate 
as  high  as  any ;  but  I  pay  dearer ;  what 
amuses  others  robs  me  of  myself ;  my  mind 
is  positively  dbchax^ed  into  their  greater 
currents,  but  flows  with  a  willing  violence. 

;  As  to  your  question  about  work ;  it  is  far 
less  oppressive  to  me  than  it  was,  from  cir- 

j  comstances ;  it  takes  all  the  golden  part  of 
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the  day  away,  a  solid  lump,  from  ten  to  four ; 
but  it  does  uot  kill  my  peace  as  before.  Some 
day  or  other  I  shall  be  in  a  taking  again.  My 
head  aches,  and  you  have  had  enough.  Grod 
bless  you  I  C.  Lamb." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     **LO»l>OJI    MAOAeiNE" — 'CIIAIUCTBR    AWD    TATE    OV 
MU.  JOHN  BCOTT,  ITS  KDITOB— 0LIMP8E  OK  MU.  TIIOMAB 

oniprrrns  wainwrioiit,  one  of  its  coNTuiiiUTon.*— 

MISCEIXANSOVS    LTrTEBB   OV    LAMB   TO   VOBSBWOBTH, 
OOLEEISOX,    ASD   OTUEDS. 

[1818  to  1825.] 

Lamb's  association  with  Hazlitt  lq  the  year 
1820  introduced  him  to  that  of  the  "  London 
Magazine,**  which  supplied  the  finest  sti- 
mulus his  intellect  had  ever  received,  and 
induced  the  composition  of  the  Essays  fondly 
and  familiarly  known  under  the  fantastic 
title  of  JSlia.  Never  was  a  periodical  work 
eonvmeuced  with  happier  auspices,  numbering 
a  list  of  contributoL^  more  oidginal  in  thought, 
more  fresh  in  spirit,  more  sportive  in  fancy, 
or  directed  by  an  editor  better  qualified  by 
nature  and  study  to  preside,  than  this 
"  London.'*  There  was  Lamb,  with  humanity 
ripened  among  town-bred  experiences,  and 
pathos  matured  by  son-ow,  at  his  wisest, 
sagest,  airiest,  i/idiscreetest,  best ;  Barry 
Cornwall,  in  the  first  bloom  of  his  modest 
and  euduring  fame,  streaking  the  dai'kest 
passion  with  beauty  ;  John  Hamilton  Rey- 
nolds, lighting  up  the  wildest  eccentricities 
and  most  striking  features  of  many-coloured 
life  with  vivid  fimcy ;  and,  with  others  of 
less  note,  Hazlitt,  whose  pen,  unloosed  from 
the  chain  whicli  eiimest  thought  and  meta- 
physical dream  ings  had  woven,  gave  radiant 
expression  to  the  results  of  the  solitary 
musings  of  many  years.  Over  these  con- 
tributors John  Scott  presided,  himself  a 
critic  of  remarkable  candour,  eloquence,  and 
discrimination,  unfettered  by  the  dogmas  of 
contending  schools  of  poetry  and  art ;  apt  to 
discern  the  good  and  beautiful  in  all ;  and 
having,  as  editor,  that  which  Kent  recog- 
nised in  Lear,  which  subjects  revere  in 
kings,  and  boys  admire  in  schoolmasters, 
and  contributors  should  welcome  in  editoi-s 
— avikoriti/  ; — ^not  manifested  in  a  worrying, 
teasing,    intolerable    interference    iu   amail 


matters,  but  in  a  judicious  and  steady  saper- 
intendence  of  the  whole  ;  with  a  wise  allow<* 
ance  of  the  occasional  excesses  of  wit  and 
genius.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Scott  differed 
entirely  from  a  celebrated  poet,  who  was 
induced,  just  a  year  after,  to  imdsrtake  tiie 
Editorship  of  the  "<  New  Monthly  Magmne,** 
an  office  for  which,  it  may  be  said,  with  all 
venenition  for  his  poetic  genius,  he  was  the 
most  unfit  person  who  could  be  found  in  the 
wide  world  of  letters — ^who  regarded  a  maga- 
zine as  if  it  were  a  long  affidavit,  or  a  abort 
answer  in  Chancery,  in  which  the  absohite 
truth  of  every  sentiment  and  the  proprie^  of 
every  jest  were  verified  by  the  editor^a  oath 
or  solemn  affirmation  ;  who  stopped  the  preas 
for  a  week  at  a  comma ;  balanced  contending 
epithets  for  a  fortnight ;  and,  at  laaty  grew 
rash  in  despair,  and  tossed  the  neareet^  and 
often  the  worst  article,  ^'unwhipped  of 
justice,**  to  the  impatient  printer.  Mr.  Soott^ 
indeed,  was  more  fit  to  preside  over  a  IHtlo 
commonwealth  of  authors  than  to  hold  a 
despotic  rule  over  subject  eontribotota  x  he 
had  not  the  airy  grace  of  Jeffiney  by  which 
he  might  give  a  certain  £uniiiar  HreliDeea  ta 
the  most  laborious  disquisitions,  and  ahad 
the  glancing  light  of  fancy  among  par^ 
manifestoes ; — nor  the  boisterous  vigour  of 
Wilson,  riotous  in  power,  reckless  in  wisdom, 
fusing  the  production  of  various  inteljlects, 
into  one  brilliant  reflection  of  his  own  master- 
mind ; — and  it  was  well  that  he  wanted 
these  weapons  of  a  tyranny  which  his  chief 
contributors  were  too  original  and  too  sturdy 
to  endure.  He  heartily  enjoyed  his  position ; 
duly  appreciated  his  contributors  and  himr 
self;  and  when  he  gave  audience  to  some 
young  aspirant  for  periodical  honours  at  a 
]at«  breakfast,  amidst  the  luxurious  con- 
fusion of  newspapers,  reviews,  and  uncut 
novels,  lying  about  in  fascinating  litter,  and 
carelessly  enmiciated  schemes  for  bright  suo> 
cessions  of  essays,  he  seemed  destined  for 
I  many  years  of  that  liappy  excitement  in 
which  thought  perpetually  glows  into  nn- 
rulfied  but  energetic  language,  and  is  assm^ 
by  the  echoes  of  the  world. 

Alas !  a  few  days  after  he  thus  appeared 
the  object  of  admiration  and  envy  to  a  young 
visitor,  iu  his  rooms  in  York-street,  he  was 
stretched  on  a  bed  of  mental  agony  —  the 


I  foolish  victim  of  the   guilty  custom  of  a 
;  world  which  would  have  laughed  at  him  for 
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regnrding  liiniaelf  as  within  the  8]>here  of  its 
opinion,  if  he  had  not  died  to  sliaine  it !    In 
a  luckless  hour,  instead  of  seeking  to  oppose 
tlie  Intter  personalities  of  "  Blackwood  "  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  serener  power,  he  rushed 
'With  spurious  chivalry  into  a  personal  con- 
teat  ;  caught  up  tiie  weapons  which  he  had 
liimflelf  denounced,  and  sought  to  unmask 
Ills  opponents  and  draw  them  beyond  the 
pale  of   literary  courtesy ;    placed  himself 
4hua  in  a  doubtful  position  in  which  he  could 
neither  oonsisteutly  reject  an  appeal  to  the 
eanTentional    arbitrament   of  violence  nor 
emhraoe  it ;  lost  liis  most  legitimate  oppor- 
timity  of  daring  the  unhallowed  strife,  and 
Iboiid  another  with  an  antagonist  connected 
"With  the   quarrel  only  by  too    zealous    a 
ttendship ;  and,  at  last,  met  his  death  almost 
\ff  lamentable  accident,  in   the  uncertain 
IjUmmer  of  moonlight,  from  the  hand  of  one 
^bo  went  out  resolved  not  to  harm  him  1 
Svdi  was  the  melancholy  result — ^first  of  a 
QontroTersy  too  envenomed — and  afterwards 
of  enthralment  in  usages,  absurd  in  all,  but 
oi  abaord  when  applied  by  a  literary  man 
to  a  literary  quarrel    Apart  from  higher 
OMMiderations,  it  may  befit  a  life  destined  for 
the  listless  excesses  of  gaiety  to  be  cost  on 
an  idle  brawl ; — ^  a  youth  of  folly,  an  old 
age  of  cards  *'  may  be  no  great  sacrifice  to 
preserve  the   hollow  truce   of  fashionable 
society ;    but  for  men  of  thought — whose 
minds  are  their  possession,  and  who  seek  to 
lite  in  the  minds  of  othei-s  by  synijwithy  with 
their  thoughts — ^for  them  to  hazard  a  iliuught- 
fiil  being  because  they  dai*e  not  own  thitt 
they  prefer  life  to  death — contemplation  to 
tbe  grave — tho  preparation  fur  eternity  to 
tke  unbidden  entrance  on  its  teri-orrf,  would 
be  ridiculous  if  it  did  not  become  tragical. 
**  Sir,  I  am  a  metapbysiciau  !  **  said  Hazlitt 
<»ce,  when  in  a  fierce  dispute  respecting  the 
^fi«nn  of  Holbein   and    Vandyke,   words 
^Ivmt  became  things  ;  "  and  nothing  makes 
•a  impnasion  upon  me  but  abstract  ideas  ; " 
■fld  woeful,  indeed,  is  the  mockery  when 
^'^inkets  condescend  to  be  duellists  I 

^e  Magazine  did  not  perish  with  its 
*^ ;  though  its  unity  of  purpose  was  lost, 
^  *ai  still  rich  in  essays  of  surpassing  indi- 
"^iial  merit ;  among  which  the  musterly 
^">dication  of  the  true  dramatic  style  by 
''*rt«y ;  the  articles  of  Gary,  the  admirable 
^'^'tlator  of  Dante;  and  the  <' Confessions 


of  an  English  Opium  Eater,"  held  a  distin- 
guished place.  Mr.  De  Quincy,  whose  youth 
had  been  inspired  by  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  Coleridge,  shown  in  contributions  to  "  The 
Friend,"  not  imworthy  of  his  master,  and 
substantial  contributions  of  the  blessings  of 
fortune,  came  up  to  Loudon,  and  found  an 
admiring  welcome  from  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Hes&ey,  the  publishers  into  whose  hands  the 
*'  London  Magazine  "  had  passed.  After  the 
good  old  fashion  of  the  great  trade,  these 
genial  booksellers  used  to  assemble  their 
contributors  round  their  hospitable  table  in 
Fleet  Street,  where  Mr.  De  Quincy  was  intro- 
duced to  his  new  allies.  Among  the  contri- 
butors who  partook  of  their  professional 
festivities,  was  a  gentleman  whose  subse- 
quent career  has  invested  the  recollection 
of  his  appearances  in  the  familiarity  of 
social  life  with  fearful  interest — ^Mr.  Thomas 
Griffiths  Wainwright.  He  was  then  a  young 
man ;  on  the  bright  side  of  thirty ;  with  a 
sort  of  undress  military  air,  and  the  conver- 
sation of  a  smart,  lively,  clever,  heartless, 
volujituous  coxcomb.  It  was  whispered  that 
he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Dixigoons  ;  had 
spent  more  than  one  fortune ;  and  he  now 
condescended  to  take  a  part  in  periodical 
literature,  with  the  careless  grace  of  an 
amateur  who  felt  himself  above  it.  He  was 
an  arti»t  also  ;  sketched  boldly  and  graphi- 
cally; exhibited  a  portfolio  of  his  own 
drawings  of  female  beauty,  in  which  the 
voluptuous  trembled  on  the  borders  of  the 
indelicate  ;  and  seized  on  the  critical  depart- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Magazine,  undisturbed  by  the  presence 
or  pretensions  of  the  finest  critic  on  Art 
who  ever  wrote — William  Hazlitt.  On  this 
subject,  he  composed,  for  the  Magazine, 
under  the  signature  of  "Janus  Weatlier- 
cock,"  articles  of  flashy  assumption  —  in 
which  disdainful  notices  of  living  artists  were 
set  off  by  fascinating  references  to  the  per- 
sonal appearance,  accomplishments,  and  luxu- 
rious appliances  of  the  writer,  ever  the  first 
hero  of  his  essay.  He  created  a  new  sensa- 
tion in  the  sedate  circle,  not  only  by  hia 
braided  surtouts,  jewelled  fingers,  and  vari- 
ous neck-handkerchiefs,  but  by  ostentatious 
contempt  for  everything  in  the  world  but 
elegant  enjoyment.  Lamb,  who  delighted  to 
find  sympathy  in  dissimilitude,  fancied  that 
he  really  liked  him ;  took,  as  he  ever  did. 
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the  genial  side  of  character ;  and,  instead  of 
disliking  the  rake  in  the  critic,  thought  it 
pleasant  to  detect  so  much  taste  and  good- 
nature in  a  fii.shionahle  rouS;  and  regarded 
all  his  vapid  gaiety,  which  to  severer  observ- 
ers looked  like  impertinence,  as  the  playful 
effusion  of  a  remarkably  guileless  nature. 
We  lost  right  of  him  when  the  career  of  the 
**  London  Magasine  **  ended ;  and  Lamb  did 
not  live  to  learn  the  sequel  of  his  history. 


In  1819,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  encouraged  by 
the  extending  circle  of  his  earnest  admirers, 
announced  for  publication  his  "  Peter  Bell " 
— a  poem  written  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of 
his  system,  and  exemplifying,  amidst  beauty 
and  pathos  of  the  finest  essence,  some  of  its 
most  startling  peculiarities.  Some  wicked 
jester  gifted  with  more  ingenuity  and  bold- 
ness than  wit,  anticipated  the  real  ^  Simon  I 
Pure,"  by  a  false  one,  burlesquing  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  poet's  homeliest 
style.  This  grave  hoax  produced  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Lamb,  appropriately  written 
in  alternate  lines  of  red  and  black  ink,  till 
the  last  sentence,  in  which  the  colours  are 
alternated,  word  by  word — even  to  the  sig- 
nature— ^and  "  Mary's  love,"  at  the  close ;  so 
that  "  Mary  '*  is  black,  and  her  "  love  "  red. 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

"  1819. 

**  Dear  Wordsworth, — I  received  a  copy  of 
'Peter  Bell'  a  week  ago,  and  I  hope  the 
author  will  not  be  o£fended  if  I  say  I  do  not 
much  relish  it.  The  humour,  if  it  is  meant 
for  humour,  is  forced  ;  and  then  the  price ! 
— sixpence  would  have  been  dear  for  it. 
Mind  I  do  not  mean  your  *  Peter  Bell,'  but 
a  *  Peter  Bell,'  which  preceded  it  about  a 
week,  and  is  in  every  bookseller's  shop 
window  in  London,  the  type  and  paper 
nothing  differing  from  the  true  one,  the 
preface  signed  W.  W.,  and  the  supplemen- 
tary preface  quoting  as  the  author's  words 
an  extract  from  the  supplementai-y  preface 
to  the  'Lyrical  Ballads.'  Is  there  no  law 
agaiust  these  rascals  ?  I  would  have  this 
I^mbert  Simnel  whipt  at  the  cart's  tail 
Who  started  the  spurious '  P.  B.'  I  have  not 
heard.    I  should  guess,  one  of  the  sneering 

;  but  I  have  heard  no  name  mentioned. 

'  Peter  Bell '  (not  the  mock  one)  is  excellent. 


For  its  matter  I  mean.  I  cannot  nj  the 
style  of  it  quite  satisfies  me.  It  is  too 
lyrical.  The  auditors  to  whom  it  is  feigned 
to  be  told,  do  not  arride  me,  I  had  rather 
it  had  been  told  me,  the  reader,  at  once. 
'Hartleap  Well*  is  the  tale  for  me;  in 
matter  as  good  as  this,  in  manner  infinitely 
before  it,  in  my  poor  judgment.  Why  dM 
you  not' add  *The  Waggoner'? — Have  I 
thanked  you,  though,  yet,  for  *  Peter  Bell '  t 
I  would  not  not  have  it  for  a  good  deal  of 

money.    C is  very  foolish  to  scribble 

about  books.    Neither  his  tongue  nor  fingers 
are  very  retentive.    But  I  shall  not  aay  any- 
thing to  him  about  it.  He  would  only  begoi  a 
very  long  story  with  a  very  long  face,  and  I 
see  him  &r  too  seldom  to  teajse  him  with 
affidrs  of  business  or  conscience  when  I  do 
see  him.    He  never  comes  near  our  houses 
and  when  we  go  to  see  him  he  is  generally 
writing,  or  thinking:  he  is  writing  in  his 
study  till   the  dinner  comes,  and  that   it 
scarce  over  before  the  stage  summons  us 
away.    The  mock  '  P.  R'  had  only  this  effeot 
on  me,  that  after  twice  reading  it  over  in 
hopes  to  find  something  diverting  in  it,  I 
reached  your  two  books  off  the  shel^  and 
set  into  a  steady  reading  of  them,  till  I  had 
nearly  finished  both  before  I  went  to  bed 
The  two  of  your  last  edition,  of  course,  I  mean. 
And  in  the  morning  I  awoke  determined 
to  take  down  the  '  Excursion.'    I  wish  the 
scoundrel  imitator  could  know  this.    But 
why  waste  a  wish  on  him  ?    I  do  not  believe 
that  paddling  about  with  a  stick  in  a  pond, 
and  fishing  up  a  dead  author,  whom   hi$ 
'  intolerable  wrongs  had  driven  to  that  deed 
i  of  desperation,  would  turn  the  heart  of  one 
I  of  these  obtuse  literary  Bells.    There  is  no 
.  Cock  for  such  Peters ; — hang  'em !    I  am 
.  glad  this  aspiration  came  upon  the  red  ink. 
;  line.    It  is  more  of  a  bloody  curse.    I  have 
i  delivered    over    your    other    presents    U>> 
Alsager  and  G.  D.  A.,  I  am  sure,  will  vala» 
it,  and  be  proud  of  the  hand  from  which  tt^ 
came.    To  Q.  D.  a  poem  is  a  poem.    Hii» 
own  as  good  as  anybody's,  and,  God  blesGa^ 
•  him  !  anybody's  as  good  as  his  own  ;  for  L 
do  not  think  he  has  the  most  distant  gueaip 
of  the  possibility  of  one  poem  being  better* 
than  another.    The  gods,  by  denying  hin*- 
the  very  £&culty  itself  of  discrimination,  hav^ 
effectually  cut  off  every  seed  of  envy  in  Uii^ 
bosom.  But  with  envy,  they  excided  curio8it>^ 
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alio ;  and  if  yoa  wish  the  copy  again,  which 
JOQ  destined  for  him,  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  find  it  again  for  you,  on  his  third  shelf, 
where  he  8tu£&  his  presentation  copies, 
nncai,  in  ah&pe  and  matter  resembling  a 
lump  of  dry  dust ;  but  on  carefully  removins^ 
thMt  stratum,  a  thing  like  a  pamphlet  will 
emerge.  I  have  tried  this  with  tifby  different 
poeUcal  works  that  have  been  given  G.  D. 
in  retnm  for  as  many  of  his  own  per- 
ibrmances,  and  I  confess  I  never  had  any 
aemple  in  taking  m^  oum  again,  wherever  I 
fomid  it,  shaking  the  adherences  off—and  by 
this  means  one  copy  of  '  my  works  *  served 
for  Q.D. — and,  with  a  little  dusting,  was 

nade  over  to  my  good  friend  Dr.  Q , 

^vho  little  thought  whose  leavings  he  was 
faking  when  he  made  me  that  graceful  bow. 
^^  the  way,  the  Doctor  is  the  only  one  of 
:itty  scquaintAUce  who  bows  gracefully,  my 
town  acquaintance,  I  mean.  How  do  you 
like  my  way  of  writing  with  two  inks  ?  I 
fhink  it  ia  pretty  and  motley.  Suppose 
MxfL  W.  adopts  it,  the  text  time  she  holds 
the  pen  for  you.  My  dinner  waits.  I  have 
2K>  time  to  indulge  any  linger  m  these 
laborious  curiosities.  God  bless  jou,  and 
ouise  to  thrive  and  bui^eon  whatsoever  you 
write,  and  fear  no  inks  of  miserable  poet- 
asters. Yours  truly, 

*^  Charlbb  Lamb. 
•Maiy'slove." 

The   following    letter,    probably   written 
about  this  time,  is  entirely  in  red  ink. 

TO  MB.  OOLBRIDOE. 

*  Dear  Coleridge, — ^A  letter  written  in  the 
Wood  of  your  poor  friend  would  indeed  be  of 
a  nature  to  startle  you  ;  but  this  is  nought 
\ni  harmless  red  ink,  or,  as  the  witty  mer- 
eantile  phrase  hath  it,  clerk's  blood.  Hang 
'em!  my  brain,  skin,  flesh,  bone,  carcase, 
vml,  time  is  all  theirs.  The  Boyai  Exchange, 
Oresham's  Folly,  hath  me  body  and  spirit 

I  admire  some  of 's  lines  on  you,  and  I 

*(loiireyour  postponing  readiug  them.  He 
i*  a  Bad  tattler,  but  this  is  under  the  rose. 
\  Twenty  years  ago  he  estranged  one  friend 
from  me  quite,  whom  I  have  been  regretting, 
^t  never  eould  regain  since ;  he  almost 
^^^nated  you  also  from  me,  or  me  from  you, 
I  don't  Jmow  which.    But  that  breach  is 


dosed.  The  dreary  sea  is  filled  up.  He  has 
lately  been  at  work  *  telling  again,'  as  they 
call  it,  a  most  gratuitous  piece  of  mischief, 
and  has  caused  a  coolness  betwixt  me  and  a 
(not  friend  exactly,  but)  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. I  suspect  also,  he  saps  Manning's 
faith  in  me,  who  am  to  Manning  more  than 
an  acquaintance.  Still  I  like  his  writing 
verses  about  you.  Will  your  kind  host  and 
hostess  give  us  a  dinner  next  Sunday,  and 
better  still,  not  expect  ue  if  the  weather 
is  very  bad.  Why  you  should  refuse  twenty 
guineas  per  sheet  for  Blackwood's  or  any 
other  magazine  passes  my  poor  comprehen- 
sion. But,  as  Strap  says,  '  you  know  best.' 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  you  about  pr»pran- 
dial  avocations,  so  don't  imagine  one.  That 
Manchester  sonnet*  I  thudL  very  likely  is 
Capel  Lofit's.  Another  sonnet  appeared  with 
the  same  initials  in  the  same  paper,  which 

turned  out  to  be  P ^'s.    What  do    the 

rascals  mean  )  Am  I  to  have  the  fathering 
of  what  idle  rhymes  every  beggarly  poet- 
aster pours  forth  I  Who  put  your  marine 
sonnet  *  about  Browne '  into  '  Blackwood '  ? 
I  did  not.    So  no  more,  till  we  meet 

"Ever  yours,  C.L.** 


The  following  letter  (of  post-mark  1822)  is 
addressed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
when  Miss  Wordsworth  was  visiting  her 
brother,  Dr.  Wordsworth. 

"  TO  MISS  WOBDSWORTH. 

"  Mary  perfectly  approves  of  the  appro- 
priation of  the  featherSf  and  wishes  them 
peacock's  for  your  fair  niece's  sake. 

**  1822. 
"Dear   Miss  Wordsworth, — ^I   had  just 
written  the  above  endearing  words  when 

M tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  with  an 

invitation  to  cold  goose  pie^  which  1  was 
not  bird  of  that  sort  enough  to  decline. 

Mrs.  M ,  I  am  most  happy  to  say,  is 

better.  Maiy  has  been  tormented  with  a 
'  rheumatism,  which  is  leaving  her.  I  am 
suffering  from  the  festivities  of  the  season.  I 
wonder  how  my  misused  carcase  holds  it  out 
I  have  played  the  experimental  philosopher 

I      •  A  tonnet  in  "  Blackwood,'*  dated  MaadhasiBr,  sad 
signed  C.  L. 
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on  it,  tliat*8  certain.  Willy*  shall  be  wel- 
come to  a  mince-pie,  and  a  bout  at  com- 
merce whenever  he  comes.  He  was  in  our 
eye.  I  am  glad  you  liked  my  new  year's 
speculations,  everybody  likes  them,  except 
the  author  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope.*  Dis- 
appointment attend  him !  How  I  like  to  be 
liked,  and  what  /  db  to  be  liked!  They 
flatter  me  in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  all 
the  minor  reviews ;  the  Quarterlies  hold 
aloof.  But  they  must  come  into  it  in  time, 
or  their  leaves  be  waste  paper.  Salute  Trinity 
library  in  my  name.  Two  special  things 
are  worth  seeing  at  Cambridge,  a  portrait 
of  Cromwell,  at  Sydney,  and  a  better  of 
Dr.  Harvey,  (who  found  out  that  blood  was 
red)  at  Dr.  Davy's;  you  should  see  them. 
Coleridge  is  pretty  well;  I  have  not  seen 
him,  but  hear  often  of  him  from  Allsop,  who 
sends  me  hares  and  pheasants  twice  a  week ; 
I  can  hardly  take  so  fast  as  he  gives.  I  have 
ahnost  forgotten  butcher's  meat,  as  plebeian. 
Are  you  not  glad  the  cold  is  gone  ?  I  find 
winters  not  so  agreeable  as  they  used  to  be 
'  when  winter  bleak  had  charms  for  me.'  I 
cannot  conjure  up  a  kind  similitude  for  those 
snowy  flakes.  Let  them  keep  to  twelfth 
cakes  1 

"  Mrs.  P y  our  Cambridge  friend,  has 

been  in  town.    You  do  not  know  the  W ^*8 

in  Trumpington  Street.  They  are  capital 
people.  Ask  anybody  you  meet  who  is  the 
biggest  woman  in  Cambridge,  and  I'll  hold 

you  a  wager  they'll  say  Mrs. ;  she  broke 

down  two  benches  in  Trinity  gardens,  one  on 
the  confines  of  St.  John's,  which  occasioned  a 
litigation  between  the  Societies  as  to  re- 
pairing it.  In  warm  weather,  she  retires 
into  an  ice-cellar  (literally  !),  and  dates  the 
returns  of  the  years  from  a  hot  Thursday 
some  twenty  years  back.  She  sits  in  a  room 
with  opposite  doors  and  windows,  to  let  in  a 
thorough  draught,  which  gives  her  slenderer 
friends  tooth-aches.  She  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
market  every  morning  at  ten  cheapening 
fowls,  which  I  observe  the  Cambridge  poul- 
terers are  not  sufficiently  careful  to  stump. 

"Having  now  answered  most  of  the  points 
contained  in  your  letter,  let  me  end  with 
assuring  you  of  our  very  best  kindness,  and 
excuse  Mary  for  not  handling  the  pen  on 
this  occasion,  especially  as  it  has  fallen  into 

^  Mr.  Wordtw<ArUi's  second  ton,  then  at  the  Charter, 
honaa. 


SO  much  better  hands !    Will  Dr.  W. « 
of  my  respects  at  the  end  of  a  foolish  Ic 

«C. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Walter  W 
who  was  composing  a  "  Life  of  De  Fo 
reply  to  inquiries  on  various  points  c 
great  novelist's  history,  is  daUd  24th 
1823. 

TO  MR.  WAI/TER  WIUK>K. 

"  Dear  W., — ^I  write  that  you  ma; 
think  me  neglectful,  not  that  I  have  any 
to  say.  In  answer  to  your  question^  i 
at  your  house  I  saw  an  edition  of  '  Bo: 
the  preface  to  which  stated  that  the  a 
had  left  out  all  that  part  of  it  which  n 
to  Koxana's  daughter  persisting  in  ima^ 
herself  to  be  so,  in  spite  of  the  mo' 
denial,  from  certain  hints  she  had  pickc 
and  throwing  herself  continually  in 
mother's  way  (as  Savage  is  said  to  have 
in  the  way  of  his,  prying  in  at  window 
get  a  glimpse  of  her),  and  that  it  w: 
advice  of  Southern,  who  objected  to 
circumstances  as  being  untrue,  wheE 
rest  of  the  story  was  founded  on  fact ;  i 
shows  S.  to  have  been  a  stupid-ish  f< 
The  incidents  so  resemble  Siavage's  j 
that  I  taxed  Godwin  with  taking  Fa 
from  his  life  by  Dr.  Johnson.  You  si 
have  the  edition  (if  you  have  not  parted 
it),  for  I  saw  it  never  but  at  your  pla 
the  Mews'  Gate,  nor  did  I  then  read 
compare  it  with  my  own ;  only  I  knov 
daughter's  curiosity  is  the  best  part  o 
*  Boxana.'  The  prologue  you  speak  oi 
mine,  and  so  named,  but  not  worth  n 
You  ask  me  for  two  or  three  pages  of  i 
I  have  not  written  so  much  since  you  ] 
me.  I  am  altogether  prosaic  May 
may  touch  oflf  a  sonnet  in  time.  1  d< 
prefer  *  Colonel  Jack'  to  either  'Bob 
Crusoe  '  or  *  Boxana.'  I  only  spoke  o 
beginning  of  it,  his  childish  history, 
rest  is  poor.  I  do  not  know  anywhere 
good  character  of  De  Foe  besides  what 
mention.*    I  do  not  know  that  Swift 

•  Those  who  wish  to  read  an  admirable  oharai 
De  Foe,  associated  with  the  most  valuable  infori 
respecting  bis  personal  hisitory,  should  rerert  to  an 
in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review"  on  De  Foe,  attribc 
the  author  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 
monwealth,"  and  of  the  delightfiU  "  Biography  of 
Goldsmith,'*  almost  aa  charming  aa  ita  aulijeet. 
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tioo8  liim  ;  Pope  does.  I  forget  if  D'Israeli 
has.  DuDlop  I  think  has  nothing  of  him. 
He  is  qaite  new  ground,  and  scarce  known 
beyond  *  Crusoe.'  I  do  not  know  who  wrote 
'QuarL*  I  never  thought  of  'Quarl*  as 
having  an  author.  It  is  a  poor  imitation  ; 
the  monkey  is  the  best  in  it,  and  his  pretty 
diahes  made  of  shells.  Do  you  know  the  paper 
in  the  'Englishman!  by  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
giving  an  account  of  Selkirk  ?  It  is  admira- 
ble, and  has  all  the  germs  of  '  Crusoe.'  You 
vmst  quote  it  entire.  Captain  G.  Carleton 
mrofce  his  own  memoirs,  they  are  about  Lord 
Peterfooitmgh's  campaign  in  Spain,  and  a 
good  book.  '  Puzzelli '  puzzles  me,  and  I  am 
in  a  doud  about  '  Donald  M'Leod'  I  never 
heard  of  them  ;  so  you  see,  my  dear  Wilson, 
whftt  poor  assistances  I  can  give  in  the  way 
<if  infonnation.  I  wish  your  book  out,  for  I 
shall  like  to  see  anything  about  De  Foe  or 
from  you.        Your  old  friend,      C.  Lamb. 

•  Yrom  my  and  your  old  compound." 


I,. 


iron  one  of  the  two  that  *  shuts  amain ' — and 
I  that  is  the  reason  I  am  locked  up.    Mean- 
while of  afternoons  we  pick  up  primroses  at 
I  Dalston,  and  Mary  corrects  me  when  I  call 
I  'em  cowslips.  God  bless  you  all,  and  pray,  re- 
member   me   euphoniously  to  Mr.   G , 

That  Lee  Priory  naust  be  a  dainty  bower. 
Is  it  built  of  flints  1 — and  does  it  stand  at 
Kingsgate  1 " 


In  this  year.  Lamb  made  his  greatest  essay 
in  house-keepings  by  occupying  Colebrook 
Cottage  at  Islington,  on  the  banks  of  his 
beloved  New  River.  There  occurred  the 
immersion  of  Greorge  Dyer  at  noontide,  which 
supplies  the  subject  of  one  of  "The  Last 
Essays  of  Elia  ; "  and  which  is  ventably  re- 
lated in  the  following  letter  of  Lamb,  which 
is  curious,  as  containing  the  germ  of  that 
delightful  article,  and  the  first  sketches  of 
the  Brandy-and- Water  Doctor  therein  cele- 
brated as  miraculous. 


I 


T1i6  following  is  the  fragment  of  a  letter 
addressed  in  the  beginning  of  1623  to  Miss 
Hutchiuson  at  Ramsgate  whither  she  had 
gone  with  an  invalid  relative. 

TO  mSS  BUTCHlNSOy. 

"April  25th,  1828. 

^Dear  Miss  H., — ^It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
(the  letter  now  begins)  to  heai*  that  you  got 

down  so  smoothly,  and  that  Mrs.  M 's 

spirits  are  so  good  and  enterprising.  It  shows 
whatever  her  posture  may  be,  that  her  mind 
It  least  is  not  supine.  I  hope  the  excursion 
^  enable  the  former  to  keep  pace  with  its 
outstripping  neighbour.  Pray  present  our 
kindest  wishes  to  her  and  all ;  (that  sentence 
ihoold  properly  have  come  into  the  Postscript, 
Iwt  we  airy  mercurial  spirits,  there  is  no 
keeping  us  in).  '  l^e '  (as  was  said  of  one 
of  qb)  <  uAIm  after  us  in  vain.*  I  am  afraid 
<«r  oo-visit  with  Coleridge  was  a  dream.  I 
*•!!  not  get  away  before  the  end  (or  middle) 
fif  June,  and  then  you  will  be  frog-hopping 
^  Boulogne ;  and  besides,  I  think  the 
GilinaQs  would  scarce  trust  him  with  us ;  I 
"*^  a  malicious  knack  at  cutting  of  apron- 
l^'iQgV.  The  Saints'  days  you  speak  of  have 
'^  nnce  fled  to  heaven,  with  Astrsea,  and 
^  cold  piety  of  the  age  lacks  fervour  to 
'^^  thran  ;  only  Peter  left  his  key— the 


TO  XBa  HAZUTT. 

"  Norember,  1628. 
"  Dear  Mrs.  H., — Sitting  down  to  write  a 
letter  is  such  a  painful  operation  to  Mary, 
that  you  must  accept  me  as  her  proxy.  You 
have  seen  our  house.  What  I  now  tell  you 
is  litei'ally  true.  Yesterday  week,  George  Dyer 
caUed  upon  us,  at  one  o'clock,  {bright  noon 
dqy)  on  his  way  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
at  Newington.  He  sat  with  Mary  about  half 
an  hour,  and  took  leave.  The  maid  saw  him 
go  out,  from  her  kitchen  window,  but  sud- 
denly losing  sight  of  him,  ran  up  in  a  fright 
to  Mary.  G.  D.,  instead  of  keeping  the  slip 
that  leads  to  the  gate,  had  deliberately,  staff 
in  hand,  in  broad  open  day,  marched  into 
the  New  River.  He  had  not  his  spectacles 
on,  and  you  know  his  absence.  Who  helped 
him  out,  they  can  hardly  tell,  but  between  'em 
they  got  him  out,  drenched  thro'  and  thro'. 
A  mob  collected  by  that  time,  and  accom- 
panied him  in.  *  Send  for  the  Doctor  I '  they 
said  :  and  a  one-eyed  fellow,  dirty  and  drunk, 
was  fetched  from  the  public-house  at  the  end, 
where  it  seems  he  lurks,  for  the  sake  of  pick- 
ing up  water-practice ;  having  formerly  had 
a  medal  from  the  Humane  Society,  for  some 
rescue.  By  his  advice,  the  patient  was  put 
between  blaukets  ;  and  when  I  came  home 
at  foiir,  to  dinner,  I  £Dund  G.  D.  arbed,  and 


LETTERS  TO  BARTON. 


ing,  light-headed,  with  the  brandj-and 

fcer  wliich  the  doctor  had  administered. 

3    snug,  laughed,  whimpered,  screamed, 

.bbled  of  guardian  angels,  would  get  up 

id  go  home ;  but  we  kept  him  there  by 

)Tce ;   and  by  next  morning  he  departed 

obered,  and    seems  to    have  received  no 

injury.    All  my  friends  are  open-mouthed 

about  having  paling  before  the  river,  but  I 

cannot  see,  because  an  absent  man  chooses  to 

walk  into  a  river,  with  his  eyes  open,  at 

midday,  I  am  any  the  more  likely  to  be 

drowned  in  it,  coming  home  at  midnight. 

**  I  have  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  the 
Mansion  House,  on  Thursday  last,  by  special 
card  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  never  saw 
my  face,  nor  I  his  ;  and  all  from  being  a 
writer  in  a  magazine !  The  dinner  costly, 
served  on  massy  plate,  champagne,  pines,  dec. ; 
forty-seven  present,  among  whom,  the  Chair- 
man, and  two  other  directors  of  the  India 
Company.  There's  for  you!  and  got  away 
pretty  sober  !     Quite  saved  my  credit ! 

"  We  continue  to  like  our  house  prodi- 
giously. Our  kind  remembrances  to  you 
and  yours. — ^Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb. 

^  I  am  pleased  that  H.  liked  my  letter  to 
the  Laureate.*' 

Eequested  by  the  Quaker  Poet,  to  advise 
him  on  a  proposal  for  appropriating  a  large 
sum  of  money  raised  by  a  few  admiring 
friends  to  his  comfort  in  advancing  years, 
Ijamb  gave  his  wise  and  genial  judgment  in 
the  following  letter 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

"  March  24tb,  1824. 

"  DearB.  B., — I  hasten  to  say  that  if  my 
opinion  can  strengthen  you  in  your  choice,  it  is 
decisive  for  your  acceptance  of  what  has  been 
so  liandsomely  offered.  1  can  see  nothing  in- 
junous  to  your  most  honourable  sense. 
Think  that  you  are  called  to  a  poetical 
Ministry — ^uothing  worse — the  Minister  is 
worthy  of  the  hh^. — ^The  only  objection  I 
feel  is  founded  on  a  fear  that  the  acce})tance 
may  be  a  temptation  to  you  to  let  fall  the 
bone  (hard  as  it  is)  wliich  is  in  your  mouth 
and  must  afford  tolerable  pickings,  for  the 
shadow  of  independence.  You  cannot  pro- 
pose to  become  independent  on  what  the  low 
state  of  interest  could  afford  you  from  such  a 


principal  as  you  mention;  and  tba  most 
graceful  excuse  for  the  acceptance,  would  beu 
that  it  left  you  free  to  your  voliintary 
functions.  That  is  the  less  light  part  of  the 
scruple.  It  has  no  darker  shade.  I  put  in 
darker,  because  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
light,  which  Donne  in  his  admirable  poem 
on  the  Metempsychosis,  has  so  ingmiously 
illustrated  in  his  invocation— 

It  1  s 

'  Make  my  dark  A«ary  poem,  li^JU  and  light.* 

where  two  senses  of  light  are  opposed  to  dif- 
ferent oppoeites.  A  trifling  criticiam.— I 
can  see  no  reason  for  any  scruple  then  but 
what  arises  from  your  own  interest ;  whick 
is  in  your  own  power  of  course  to  solve.  If 
you  still  have  doubts,  read  over  Sandenonls 
Cases  of  Conscience,  and  Jeremy  Taylor^s 
Ductor  Dubitantium,  the  first  a  moderate 
octavo,  the  latter  a  folio  oi  000  doee  pages, 
and  when  you  have  thoroughly  digested  tiie 
admirable  reasons  pro  and  con  which  they 
give  for  every  possible  case,  yon  will  be- 
just  as  wise  as  when  you  began.  JEveiy  man 
is  his  own  best  Casuist ;  and  after  all,  as 
I^hraim  Smooth  in  the  pleasant  comedy  of 
'  Wild  Oat^*  has  it,  Hhere  b  no  harm  in  a 
Guinea.'    A  fortiori  there  is  less  in  SOOO. 

^  I  therefore  most  sincerely  congratolate 
with  you,  excepting  so  far  as  excepted  above.. 
If  you  have  fair  prospects  of  adding  to  th» 
principal,  cut  the  Bank  ;  but  in  either  easoi 
do  not  refuse  an  honest  Service.  Your  hear^ 
tells  you  it  is  not  offered  to  bribe  you  frofm- 
any  duty,  but  to  a  duty  which  you  feel  to  1)9 
your  vocation.    Farewell  heartily. 

Tlie  following,  with  its  grotesque  sketches, 
is  addressed  also 

TO  BKRNARD  BARTON. 

"  Dcerubrr  lit,  1894. 

"Dear  R  B.,— If  Mr.  Mitford  wUl  senrl 
me  a  full  and  circumstantial  description  o^ 
his  desired  vases,  I  will  transmit  the  sam^ 
to  a  gentleman  resident  at  Canton,  whom  % 
think  I  have  interest  enough  in  to  take  thi? 
proper  care  for  their  execution.  But  Mr.  M  * 
must  have  patience.  China  is  a  great  way 
off,  further  perhaps  than  he  tlunks ;  and  hi^ 
next  year's  roses  must  be  content  to  wither 
in  a  Wedgwood  pot  He  will  ])lea8e  to  say 
whether  he  should  like  his  Arms  n{)on  theni^ 
&a    1  send  herewith  some  patterns  which 


■ 
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loggest  themaelvei  to  me  at  the  first  blush 
of  the  subject,  but  he  will  probably  consult 
Ilia  own  taste  after  alL 


The  last  pattern  is  obviously  fitted  for 
lammculuses  aalj.  The  two  former  may 
indifferently  hold  daisies,  marjoram,  sweet 
villiamSy  and  that  sort.  My  firiend  in  Canton 
ii  Inspector  of  Teas,  his  name  is  Ball ;  and  I 
can  think  of  no  better  tunnel  I  shall  expect 
Hr.  M.*s  decision. 

"  Taylor  and  Heesey  findmg  their  maga- 
sine  goes  off  very  heavily  at  2$.  6d»  are  pru- 
dently going  to  raise  their  price  another 
■hilling ;  and  having  already  more  authors 
than  they  want^  intend  to  increase  the 
number  of  them.  If  they  set  up  against  tlie 
If ew Monthly, they  must  change  their  pro-, 
sent  hands.  It  is  not  tying  the  dead  carcase 
of  a  Beview  to  a  half-dead  Magazine  will  do 
their  business.  It  ii  like  G.  D.  multiplying 
bis  volumes  to  make  'em  sell  better.  When 
he  finds  one  will  not  go  oS,  he  publishes  two ; 
two  stick,  he  tries  three ;  three  hang  fire,  he 
is  confident  that  four  will  have  a  better 

C.L." 


The  following  letter  to  Mias  Hutchinson, 
at  Torquay,  refers  to  some  of  Lamb's  later 
articles,  published  in  the '' London  Magazine," 
which,  in  extending  its  size  and  pretensions 
to  a  three-and-sixpenny  miscellany,  had  lost 
much  of  its  spiiit.  He  exults,  however,  in 
his  veracious  "  Memoir  of  Liston  !  " 

TO  MISS  HUTCHINSON. 

"  The  brevity  of  this  is  owing  to  scratching 
it  off  at  my  desk  amid  expected  interruptions. 
By  habity  I  can  write  letters  only  at  office. 

*<  Juraary  SOth,  1825. 
'  Dear  Miss  H., — ^Thank  you  for  a  noble 
foose,  which  wanted  only  the  massive  in- 
«uatatiou  that  we  used  to  pick-axe  open, 
about  this  season,  in  old  Gloster  Place.  When 
ihall  we  eat  another  goose  pie  together! 
The  pheasant^ too,  must  not  be  forgotten; 
twice  as  bi^  and  half  as  good  as  a  partridge. 


You  ask  about  the  editor  of  the  '  London ;  •  I 
know  of  none.  This  first  specimen  is  flat  and 
pert  enough  to  justify  subscribers  who 
grudge  t'other  shilling.  De  Quincy's  *  Parody* 
was  submitted  to  him  before  printed,  and 
had  his  Prohatum,*  The  'Horns'  is  in  a 
poor  taste,  resembling  the  most  laboured 
papers  in  the  *  Spectator.'  I  had  signed  it 
*  Jack  Homer ' ;  but  Taylor  and  Hessey  said 
it  would  be  thought  an  offensive  article, 
unless  I  put  my  known  signature  to  it,  and 
wrung  from  me  my  slow  consent.  But  did 
you  read  the  *  Memoir  of  Liston '  ? — and  did 
you  guess  whose  it  was  7  Of  all  the  lies  I 
ever  put  off,  I  value  this  most  It  is  from 
top  to  toe,  every  paragraph,  pure  invention, 
and  has  passed  for  gospel ;  has  been  repub- 
lished in  newspapers,  and  in  the  penny  play- 
bills of  the  night)  as  an  authentic  account. 
I  shall  certainly  go  to  the  naughty  man  some 
day  for  my  fibbings.  In  the  next  number  I 
figure  as  a  theologian  I  and  have  attacked 
my  late  brethren,  the  Unitarians.  What 
Jack  Pudding  tricks  I  shall  play  next,  I 
know  not ;  I  am  almost  at  the  end  of  my 
tether.  Coleridge  is  quite  blooming,  but  his 
book  has  not  budded  yet.  I  hope  I  have 
spelt  Torquay  right  now,  and  that  this  will 
find  you  all  mending,  and  looking  forward  to 
a  London  flight  with  the  Spring.  Winter,  ?c« 
have  had  none,  but  plenty  of  foul  weather. 
I  have  lately  picked  up  an  epigram  which 
pleased  me — 

"  *  Two  noWe  earlB,  whom  If  I  quote, 
Somo  foUu  might  call  me  sinner, 
The  one  InTentcd  half  a  coat, 
The  other  half  a  dinner. 

The  plan  wan  good,  a«  some  will  say, 

And  fitted  to  console  ono  ; 
Because,  in  this  poor  starving  day, 

Few  can  afford  a  whole  one.' 

*^  I  have  made  the  lame  one  still  lamer  by 
imperfect  memory  ;  but  spite  of  bald  diction, 
a  little  done  to  it  might  improve  it  into  a 
good  one.  You  have  nothing  else  to  do  at 
Torquay.  Suppose  you  try  it.  Well,  (Jod 
bless  you  all,  as  wishes  Mary  most  sincerely, 
with  many  thanks  for  letter,  &c       Elia.** 

•  Mr.  de  Qnincy  had  oommenoed  a  series  of  letters  in 
the  "London  Magszine/'  "To  a  Toung  Man  whos« 
edncation  has  been  neglected,*'  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying 
misoellaneoua  informatioa  in  his  admirable  style.  Upoa 
this  hint  Lamb,  with  the  assent  which  Mr.  de  Qoinoy 
could  well  afford  to  give,  contributed  a  parody  <m  the 
scheme,  in  **A  Letter  to  an  Old  Gentleman  wbois 
sdneation  has  been  n^gltoted." 
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I^TTERS  TO  MANNING  AND  WORDSWORTH. 


The  first  dawning  hope  of  LamVs  emanci- 
pation from  the  India  House  is  suggested  in 
the  following  note  to  Manning,  proposing  a 
visit,  in  which  he  refers  to  a  certificate  of 
non-capacity  for  hard  desk-work,  given  by  a 
medical  friend. 

TO  MR.  MANinNQ. 

"My  dear  M. — ^You  might  have  come 
inopportunely  a  week  since,  when  we  had  an 
inmate.  At  present  and  for  as  long  as  ever 
you  like,  our  castle  is  at  your  service.    I 

saw  T yesternight,  who  has  done  for  me 

what  may 

«  To  all  my  nights  and  dajrs  to  come, 

Give  solely  Borran  away  and  masterdom.* 

But  I  dare  not  hope,  for  fear  of  disapjKjint- 
ment.  I  cannot  be  more  explicit  at  present. 
But  I  have  it  under  his  own  hand,  that  I  am 
noTv-capacitated,  (I  cannot  write  it  in-)  for 
business.  O  joyous  imbecility!  Not  a 
susurration  of  this  to  anybody  ! 

«  Mary's  love.  C.  Lamb." 


Essay,  by  which,  if  it  get  the  prize,  lie*U 
touch  an  adcUtional  100?.  I  fimcy.  His 
book,  too,  ('  Commentary  on  Bishop  Leigh- 
ton,')  is  quite  finished,  and  penM  Taylor  and 


The  dream  was  realised — ^in  April  1825, 
the  **  world-wearied  clerk  *'  went  home  for 
ever — ^with  what  delight  has  been  told  in 
the  elaborate  raptures  of  his ''  Superannuated 
Man,"  and  in  tlie  letters  already  published. 
The  following  may  be  now  added  to  these, 
illucidative  of  his  too  brief  raptures. 

TO   MR.   WORDSWORTH. 

"  Dear  W. — I  write  post-haste  to  ensure 
a  frank.  Thanks  for  your  hearty  congratu- 
lations !  I  may  now  date  from  the  sixth 
week  of  my  *  Hegira,  or  Flight  from  Leaden- 
halL'  I  have  lived  so  much  in  it,  that  a 
summer  seems  already  past ;  and  'tis  but 
early  May  yet  with  you  and  other  people. 
How  I  look  down  on  the  slaves  and  drudges 
of  the  world  !  Its  inhabitants  are  a  vast 
cotton-web  of  spin-spiu-spinners !  O  the 
carking  cares !  O  the  money-grubbers ! 
Sempiternal  muckworms  I 

"Your  Virgil  I  have  lost  sight  of,  but 
suspect  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir  G.  Beaumont ; 
I  think  that  circumstance  made  me  shy  of 
procuring  it  before.  Will  you  write  to  him 
about  it? — and  your  commands  ^all  be 
obeyed  to  a  tittle. 

''Coleridge    has  just  finished  his   prize 


''In  the  ^London*  which  is  jnst  out 
(1st  May,)  are  two  papers  entitled  the 
'  Superannuated  Man,*  which  I  wish  yon  to 
see  ;  and  also,  1st  April,  a  little  thing  called 
'  Barbara  S — — ,'  a  story  gleaned  from  Miss 
Kelly.  The  L.  M.,  if  you  can  get  it,  will 
save  my  enlargement  upon  the  topic  of  my 
manumission. 

"I  must  scribble  to  make  up  my  hiatui 
crumenae;  for  there  are  so  many  ways,  {nous 
and  profligate,  of  getting  rid  of  money  in  this 
vast  city  and  suburbs,  that  I  shall  miss  my 
THIRDS.  But  couragio  I  I  despair  not.  Your 
kind  hint  of  the  cottage  was  well  thrown  out ; 
an  anchorage  for  age  and  school  of  economy, 
when  necessity  comes ;  but  without  this 
latter,  I  have  an  unconquerable  terror  or 
changing  place.  It  does  not  agree  with  ns. 
I  say  it  from  conviction ;  else  I  do  sometimes 
mralise  in  fancy. 

"Some  d — d  people  are  come  in,  and  T. 
must  finish  abruptly.  By  d — d,  I  only  mean. 
deuced.  Tis  these  suitors  of  Penelope  that^ 
make  it  necessaiy  to  atUhorue  a  littU  Hmt 
gin  and  mutton,  and  such  trifles. 

*'  Excuse  my  abortive  scribble. 

"  Yours,  not  in  more  haste  than  heart, 

"aL. 

"Love  and  recollects  to  all  the  Wms.^ 
Doras,  Maries  round  your  Wrekin. 

"  Mary  is  capitally  welL  Do  write  to  fifar 
G.  B.,  for  I  am  shyish  of  applying  to  him.** 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


LXTTSBS   or  LAXB*8   LAST  TXAJU. 

[1825  to  18S4.] 

How  imperfectly  the  emancipation,  Bt> 
rapturously  hailed,  fulfilled  ite  promises  9 
how  Lamb  left  Islington  for  Enfield,  and 
there,  after  a  while,  subsided  into  a  lodger  ; 
and  how,  at  last,  he  settled  at  Edmonton  to 
die,  sufficiently  appear  in  the  former  series  of 
his  letters.  Those  which  occupy  this  chapter, 
scattered  through  nine  years,  have  either 
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quently  communicated  by  the 
the  possessors,  or  were  omitted 
irsonal  reason  which  has  lost  its 
le.  The  following,  addressed  in 
Editor,  on  occasion  of  his  giving 
the  name  of  "Charles  Lamb," 
hheld  from  an  indisposition  to 
ters  so  personal  to  himself  on  the 
'  now,  on  his  taking  farewell  of 
find  its  place. 


TO  MR.  TALFOimD. 

alfourd, — ^You  could  not  have 
i  more  friendly  thing  than  you 
oing.  I  am  proud  of  my  name- 
all  take  care  never  to  do  any 
I,  pick  pockets,  or  anyhow  get 
ed,  for  fear  of  reflecting  ignominy 
young  Chrisom.  I  have  now  a 
be  good.  I  shall  not  omnU 
y  name  borne  down  the  black 
ion. 

survive  in  eleven  letters,  five 
>esar.  Possibly  I  shall  come  to 
,  or  more  I    Sir  C.  L.  Talfourd, 

1  it  an  authorish  twang  with  it, 
wear  out  with  my  name  for 
re  him  a  smile  from  me  till  I  see 
1  do  not  drop  down  before,  some 
leek  after  next  I  will  come  and 
ght's  lodging  with  you,  if  con- 
'ore  you  go  hence.  You  shall 
^e  are  in  town  to-morrow  specicdi 
by  no  arrangement  can  get  up 

us  both,  with  greatest  regards, 
Irs.  Talfourd's. 

.RLES  LaKB-PuILO-T ALFOURD. 

ifl  near  it  as  I  can."  * 

irho  bore  the  name  so  honoitred  by  his 
ed  his  god.father  only  a  year— dying  at 
her  he  had  been  taken  in  the  rain  hope 
on  the  8rd  December,  1835.  Will  the 
he  weaknMS  which  prompts  the  desire,  in 
ink  their  memories  together,  by  insitrting 
liieh,  having  been  only  published  at  the 
small  edition  of  the  Editor's  dramas,  nuiy 
ysub  ot  the  Mendly  eyee  for  which  they 


itle  Charles  has  passed  awny 
earth's  short  bondage  free, 
t  to  us  its  leaden  day 
Biiit.cnshrottdcfd  sea. 


The  following  eight  Letters,  evoked  by 
Lamb's  excellent  and  indefatigable  corres* 
pondent,  Barton,  speak  for  themselves  ;— 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

"July  2nd,  1825. 
"  My  dear  B.  B., — ^My  nervous  attack  haa 
so  unfitted  me  that  I  have  not  courage  to  sit 
down  to  a  letter.  My  poor  pittance  in  the 
'London*  you  will  see  is  drawn  from  my 
sickness.  Your  book  is  very  acceptable  to 
me,  because  most  of  it  is  new  to  me ;  but 
your  book  itself  we  cannot  thank  you  for 
more  sincerely  than  for  the  introduction  you 
favoured  us  with  to  Anne  Knight.  Now 
cannot  I  write  Mrs,  Anne  Eiiight  for  the 

life  of  me.    She  is  a  very  pleas ,  but  I 

won't  write  all  we  have  said  of  her  so  often 
to  ourselves,  because  I  suspect  you  would 
read  it  to  her.  Only  give  my  sister's  and 
my  kindest  remembrances  to  her,  and  how 

Here,  by  the  ocean's  terraced  side, 
Sweet  hours  of  hope  were  known. 

When  first  the  triumph  of  its  tide 
Seem'd  omen  of  our  own. 

That  eager  joy  the  sea-breeze  gare. 

When  first  it  raised  his  hair. 
Sunk  with  each  day's  retiring  ware, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  prayer. 

The  sun-blink  that  through  drizzling  mi-^t, 

To  flickering  hope  akin, 
Lone  waves  with  feeble  fondnest  ktas'd. 

No  smile  as  faint  can  win ; 

Tet  not  in  rain  with  radiance  weak 

The  heavenly  stranger  gleams — 
Not  of  the  world  it  lights  to  spcaVt 

But  that  fh>m  whence  it  streams. 

That  world  our  patient  sufferer  sought, 

Serene  with  pitying  eyes. 
As  if  his  mounting  spirit  caught 

The  wisdom  of  the  skies. 

IrS'^ith  boundless  love  it  look'd  abroad 

For  one  bright  momoit  given. 
Shone  with  a  loveliness  that  awed, 

And  quiver'd  into  Heaven. 

A  year  made  slow  by  care  and  toil 

Has  paced  its  weary  round. 
Since  Death  enrlch'd  with  kindred  spoil 

The  snow-dad,  Aroet-ribb'd  ground. 

Thru  Lamb,  with  whose  endearing  name 

Our  boy  wo  proudly  graced. 
Shrank  from  the  warmth  of  sweeter  fame 

Than  ever  bard  embraced. 

Still  'twas  a  moumftd  Joy  to  think 

Our  darling  might  supply. 
For  years  to  us,  a  living  link 

With  name  that  cannot  die. 

And  though  such  fancy  gleam  no  mor« 

On  earthly  sorrow's  night. 
Truth's  nobler  torch  unveils  the  short 

Which  lends  to  both  iU  UghU 
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glad  we  are  we  can  say  that  word.  If  ever 
she  come  to  •Southwark  again,  I  count  upon 
another  pleasant  Bridge  walk  with  her. 
Tell  her,  I  got  home,  time  for  a  rubber ;  but 
poor  Tryphena  will  not  understand  that 
phnuae  d  the  worldlings. 

''I  am  hardly  able  to  appreciate  your 
volume  now ;  but  I  liked  the  dedication 
much,  and  the  apology  for  your  bald  buiying 
grounds.  To  Shelley,  but  that  is  not  new. 
To  the  young  vesper-singer,  Great  Bealings, 
Flayford,  and  what  not  7 
-  "  If  thrre  be  a  cavil,  it  is  that  the  topics 
of  religious  consolation,  however  beautiful, 
are  repeated  till  a  sort  of  triteness  attends 
them.  It  seems  as  if  you  were  for  ever 
losing  friends'  children  by  death,  and  re- 
minding their  parents  of  the  Besurrection. 
Do  children  die  so  often,  and  so  good  in 
your  parts  7  The  topic  taken  from  the  con- 
sideration that  they  are  snatched  away  from 
posdble  vanities,  seems  hardly  sound  ;  for  to 
an  Omniscient  eye  their  conditional  failings 
must  be  one  with  their  actual ;  but  I  am  too 
Tinwell  for  theology. 

"  Such  as  I  am, 
**  I  am  yours  and  A.  K.'s  truly, 
^CLamb." 

to  bbrkabd  barton. 

**  August  10th,  1825. 

*^  We  shall  be  soon  again  at  Colebrook. 

"  Dear  B.  B., — ^You  must  excuse  my  not 
writing  before,  when  I  tell  you  we  are  on  a 
visit  at  Enfield,  where  I  do  not  feel  it  natural 
to  sit  down  to  a  letter.  It  is  at  all  times  an 
exertion.  I  had  rather  talk  with  you,  and 
Anne  Knight,  quietly  at  Colebrook  Lodge, 
over  the  matter  of  your  last.    You  mistake 


The  nnnling  there  that  hand  may  take. 

None  ever  grasp'd  in  rain, 
And  amilM  of  well>known  aireetneas  wake, 

Without  their  tinge  of  pain. 

Though,  'twixt  the  child  and  child-like  bard 

Late  aeem'd  distinction  wide, 
They  now  may  trace,  in  Hearen'i  regard. 

How  near  they  were  allied. 

Within  the  lnfuit*i  ample  brow 

Blythe  fandea  lay  unAirl'd, 
Which  all  uncruah'd  may  open  now 

To  charm  a  sinless  world. 

Though  the  soft  spirit  of  those  eyes 
Might  ne'er  with  Lamb's  oompet*— 

Ke'er  sparUe  with  a  wit  as  wiae, 
Or  melt  in  tears,  as  sweet. 


me  when  you  express  misgivings  al 
relishing  a  series  of  scriptural  p< 
wrote  confusedly — ^what  I  meant  to  i 
that  one  or  two  consolatozy  poems  oj 
would  have  had  a  more  condensed  eff 
many.  Scriptural— devotional  topics 
of  infinite  variety.  So  &r  from  poet: 
me  because  religious,  I  can  read,  an 
it  seriously,  the  homely  old  versioi] 
Psalms  in  our  Prayer-books  for  an 
two  together  sometimes  without  a 
weariness. 

"  I  did  not  express  myself  clear! 
what  I  think  a  false  topic  insistec 
frequently  in  consolatory  addresses 
death  of  infants.  I  know  something 
is  in  Scripture,  but  I  think  humanly 
It  is  a  natural  thought,  a  sweet  fi 
the  survivors — ^but  still  a  fallacy.  Ifi 
on  the  doctrine  of  this  being  a  probi 
state,  it  is  liable  to  this  dilemma, 
science,  to  whom  possibility  must  be 
act,  must  know  of  the  child,  what  i 
hereafter  turn  out :  if  good,  then  t 
is  false  to  say  it  is  secured  firom  &llj 
future  wilfulness,  vice,  &c  If  bad,  \ 
see  how  its  exemption  from  oertais 
overt  acts,  by  being  snatched  awa^ 
tells  in  its  favour.  You  stop  the  ai 
murderer,  or  arrest  the  finger  of  a  pic 
but  is  not  the  guilt  incurred  as  mud 
intent  as  if  never  so  much  acted, 
children  are  hurried  off,  and  old  rej 
of  a  hundred  left,  whose  trial  hum 
may  think  was  complete  at  fifty,  is 
the  obscurities  of  providence.  Tl 
notion  of  a  state  of  probation  has  d 
in  it.  The  All-knower  has  no  need  < 
fying  his  eyes  by  seeing  what  we 
when  he   knows  before  what  we  "* 


The  nurseling's  unforgotten  look 

A  kindred  Iotc  reveals, 
With  his  who  never  friend  forsook. 

Or  hurt  a  thing  that  feels. 

In  thought  profound,  in  wildest  glee, 
In  sorrow's  lengthening  range. 

His  guileless  soul  of  infkncy 
Endured  no  spot  or  change. 

From  traits  of  each  our  love  reoeites 

For  comfort  nobler  scope ; 
While  light  which  child-like  genius  laai 

Confirms  the  infant's  hope : 

And  in  that  hope  with  sweetness  l^augfe 

Be  aching  hearta  beguiled. 
To  blend  in  one  deUghtftil  thought 

The  Poet  and  the  Child  i 
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ICethhikB  we  might  be  condemned  before 

oommissioiL    In  theiie  tilings  we  grope  and 

flounder,  and  if  we  can  pick  up  a  little  human 

eomfort  that  the  child  taken  Ib  snatch'd  from 

ino&  (no  great  compliment  to  it,  by  the  by) 

let  tn  taJce  it.    And  as  to  where  an  untried 

^ild  goesy  whether  to  join  the  assembly  of 

its  elders  who  have  borne  the  heat  of  the  day 

— fire-pnrified   martyrs,  and  torment-sifted 

confesaoni — ^what  know  we  ?    We  promise 

lieaven,  methinks,  too  cheaply,  and  assign 

largd  reyenues  to  minors,  incompetent  to 

manage  them.    Epitaphs  ran  upon  this  topic 

of  oonsolatioD,  till  the  very  frequency  induces 

a  cheapness.     Tickets  for  admission    into 

Bundise  are  sculptured  out  at  a  penny  a 

letter,  twopence  a  syllable,  &c.    It  is  all  a 

mysteiy,  and  the  more  I  try  to  express  my 

meaning    (having  none  that  is  clear),  the 

more  I  flounder,    finally,  write  what  your 

own  conadence,  which  to  you  is  the  unerring 

judge,  deema  best,  and  be  careless  about  the 

wfahnsieB  of  such  a  half-baked  notiomst  as  I 

am.  We  are  here  in  a  most  pleasant  country, 

full  of  walks,  and  idle  to  our  hearts*  desire. 

Taylor  has  dropt  the  *  London.'    It  was  indeed 

a  dead  weight    It  has  got  in  Ihe  Slough  of 

Despond.    I  shuffle  off  my  part  of  the  pack, 

and  stand    like  Christian  with    light  and 

merry  shoolders.  It  had  got  silly,  indecorous, 

pert,  and  everything  that  is  bad.    Both  our 

kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  K.  and  yourself, 

and  itrangers'-greeting  to  Lucy — is  it  Lucy 

or  Ratk  ? — that  gathers  wise  sayings  in  a 

Book.  C.  Lamb.'* 


TO  BSBVABD  BARTON. 


M826. 


"Dear  R  R, — I  don't  know  why  I  have 
dday'd  so  long  writing.  'Twas  a  fault  The 
uuler  current  of  excuse  to  my  mind  was  that 
I  had  heard  of  the  vessel  in  which  Mitford's 
jm  were  to  come ;  that  it  had  been  obliged 
to  pat  into  Batavia  to  refit  (which  accounts 
for  its  delay),  but  was  daily  expected.  Days 
tte  paat^  and  it  comes  not,  and  the  mei-maids 
^7  be  drinking  their  tea  out  of  his  china 
^  aoght  I  know ;  but  let's  hope  not  In 
the  meantime  I  have*  paid  28/^,  &c.  for  the 
^ight  and  prime  cost.  But  do  not  mention 
^  I  was  enabled  to  do  it  by  a  receipt  of 
^  from  Golbam,  with  whom,  however,  I 
UTedooe.    I  should  else  have  run  short 


For  I  just  make  ends  meet  We  will  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  trinkets,  and  to  ascertain 
their  fall  expense,  and  then  bring  in  the  bill 

'^Colbum  had  something  of  mine  in  last 
month,  which  he  has  had  in  hand  these  seven 
months,  and  had  lost,  or  couldn*t  find  room 
for :  I  was  used  to  different  treatment  in  the 
*  London,*  and  have  forsworn  periodicals.  I 
am  going  thro'  a  course  of  reading  at  the 
Museum :  the  Garrick  plays,  out  of  part  of 
which  I  have  formed  my  specimens.  I  have 
two  thousand  to  go  thro';  and  in  a  few  weeks 
have  despatched  the  tythe  of  'em.  It  is  a 
sort  of  office  to  me ;  hours,  ten  to  four,  the 
same.  It  does  me  good.  Man  must  have 
regular  occupation,  that  has  been  used  to  it. 

"  Will  you  pardon  my  neglect  ?  Mind, 
again  I  say,  don't  show  this  to  M. ;  let  me 
wait  a  little  longer  to  know  the  event  of  his 
luxuries.  Heaven  send  him  his  jars 
uncrack'd,  and  me  my , 

"  Yours,  with  kindest  wishes  to  your 
daughter  and  friend,  in  which  Mary  joins, 

"CI*** 


TO  BSRNARD  BARTOK. 


**  1826. 


"Dear  B.  B.,— The  Busy  Bee,  as  Hood  after 
Dr.  Watts  apostrophises  thee,  and  well  dost 
thou  deserve  it  for  thy  labours  in  the  Muses' 
gardens,  wandering  over  parterres  of  Think- 
on-mes  and  Forget-me-nots,  to  a  total 
impossibility  of  forgetting  thee, — thy  letter 
was  acceptable,  thy  scruples  may  be  dis- 
missed, thou  ait  rectus  in  curid,  not  a  word 
more  to  be  said,  verbum  sapierUi,  and  so  forth, 
the  matter  is  decided  with  a  white  stone, 
classically,  mark  me,  and  the  apparitions 
vanish'd  which  haunted  me,  only  the  cramp, 
Calibans  distemper,  clawing  me  in  the 
calvish  part  of  my  nature,  makes  me  ever 
and  anon  roar  bulUshly,  squeak  cowardishly, 
and  limp  cripple-ishly.  Do  I  write  quakerly 
and  simply,  'tis  my  most  Master  Mathews' 
like  intention  to  do  it  See  Ben  Jonson. — I 
think  you  told  me  your  acquaintance  with 
the  Drama  was  confiu'd  to  Shakspeare  and 
Miss  Baillie  :  some  read  only  Milton  and 
Croly.  The  gap  is  as  from  an  ananas  to  a 
turnip.  I  have  fighting  in  my  head  the  plots, 
characters,  situations,  and  sentiments  of  400 
old  plays  (bran  new  to  mc)  which  I  have 
been  digesting   at    the    Museum,  and  my 
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appetite  sharpens  to  twice  as  many  more, 
which  I  mean  to  course  over  this  winter.  I 
can  scarce  avoid  dialogue  fashion  in  this 
letter.  I  soliloquise  my  meditations,  and 
habitually  speak  dramatic  blank  verse  with- 
out meaning  it.  Do  you  see  Mitford  t  He 
will  tell  you  something  of  my  labours.  Tell 
him  I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  seeing  him, 
to  have  talked  over  those  old  Treasures.  I 
am  stiil  more  sorry  for  his  missing  Pots. 
But  I  shall  be  sure  of  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  the  Lost  Tribes.  His  Sacred  Specimens 
are  a  thankful  addition  to  mji  shelves. 
Marry,  I  cotdd  wish  he  had  been  more 
careful  of  corrigenda.  T  have  discover'd 
certain  which  have  slipt  his  errata.  I  put 
*em  in  the  next  page,  as  perhaps  thou  canst 
transmit  them  to  him.  For  what  purpose, 
but  to  grieve  him  (which  yet  I  should  be 
sorry  to  do),  but  then  it  shows  my  learning, 
and  the  excuse  is  complimentary,  as  it 
implies  their  (K>rrection  in  a  future  edition. 
Bab  own  things  in  the  book  are  magnificent, 
and  as  an  old  Christ's  Hospitaller  I  was 
particularly  refresh'd  with  his  eulogy  on  our 
Edward.  Many  of  the  choice  excerpta  were 
new  to  me.  Old  Christmas  is  a  coming,  to 
the  confusion  of  Puritans,  Muggletonians, 
Anabaptists,  Quakers,  and  that  unwassailing 
crew.  He  cometh  not  with  his  wonted  gait, 
he  is  shrunk  nine  inches  in  his  girth,  but  is 
yet  a  lusty  fellow.  Hood's  book  is  mighty 
clever,  and  went  off  60d  copies  the  first  day. 
Sion's  Songs  do  not  disperse  so  quickly.  The 
next  leaf  is  for  Bev.  J.  M.  In  this  adieu, 
thine  briefly,  in  a  tall  friendship, 

"  C.  Lamb." 


TO  BSRHARD  BARTON. 

"June  11,  1827. 
"  Dear  B.  B.,— Martin's  *  Belsharaar '  (the 
picture)  I  have  seen,    tts  architectural  effect  | 
is  stupendous,  but  the  human  figures,  the 
squalling    contorted  little   antics   that  are  I 
playing  at  being  frightened,  like  children  at 
a  sham  ghost,  who  half  know  it  to  be  a  mask, 
are  detestable.    Then  the  Utter9  are  nothing 
more  than  a  transparency  lighted  up,  such 
as  a  Lord  might  order  to  l>e  lit  up  on  a 
sudden  at  a  Christmas  gambol,  to  scare  the 
ladies.    The  type  is  as  plain  as  BaskerviUe's 
^-they  should  have  been  dim,  full  of  mystery, 
letters  to  the  mind  rather  than  the  eye. 


"  Bembrandt  has  painted  only  Belsihazzar 
and  a  courtier  or  two,  (taking  a  part  oi  the 
banquet  for  the  whole)  not  fribbled  oat  a 
mob  of  fine  folks.  Then  every  thing  is  so 
distinct,  to  the  very  necklaces;,  and  that 
foolish  little  prophet  What  one  point  is 
there  of  interest  t  The  ideal  of  amek  a 
subject  is,  that  you  the  spectator  should  see 
nothing  but  what  at  the  lame  yon  would 
have  seen, — the  hand,  and  the  King, — not  to 
be  at  leisure  to  make  tailor-remarks  on  tha 
dresses,  or.  Dr.  Kitchener-like,  to  ft-rmniiMi 
the  good  things  at  table. 

''Just  such  a  confused  piece  is  his  'Jodraa,* 
fi^ttered  into  a  thousand  fragments,  little 
armies  here,  little  armies  there — ^yon  shoold 
see  only  the  Sun  and  Joshua.  If  I  remember, 
he  has  not  left  out  that  luminary  entirely, 
but  for  Joshua,  I  was  ten  rainntea  a  finding 
him  out.    Still  he  is  showy  in  all  that  is  not 
the    human   figure   or    the    pretematoraL 
interest :  but  the  first  are  below  a  drawing 
school  girl's  attainment,  and  the  last  is  ^. 
phantasmagoric  trick, — *  Now  you  shall  se^ 
what  you  shall  see,  dare  is  T^^^^fiiwr  and. 
dare  is  Daniel.' 

^  You  have  my  thoughts  of  M.,  and  00  adieu  f 

"C 


TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 


'  18S7. 


**My  dear  R  B., — You  will  understan<l 
my  silence  when  I  tell  you  that  my  sister,  on 
the  very  eve  of  entering  into  a  new  house  we 
have  taken  at  Enfield,  was  surprised  with 
an  attack  of  one  of  her  sad  long  intvjti|4^ 
which  deprive  me  of  her  society,  though  not 
of  her  domestication,  for  eight  or  nine  weeks 
together.    I  see  her,  but  it  does  her  no  good. 
But  for  this,  we  have  the  snuggest^  most 
comfortable  house,  with  every  thing  moit 
compact   and   desirable.      Colebrook   is  a 
wilderness.    The  books,  prints,  Ac,  are  oome 
here,  and  the  New  Biver  oame  down  with 
us.   The  fiimiliar  prints,  the  bust,  the  Milton, 
seem  scarce  to  have  changed  their  roomi. 
One  of  her   last  observations  was   'how 
frightfully  like  this  room  is  to  onr  room  in 
Islington' — our  up-stairs  room,  she  meant 
How  I  hope  you  will  come  some  better  daj, 
and  judge  of  it !    We  have  tried  quiet  here 
for  four  months,  and  I  will  answer  Ibr  the 
comfort  of  it  enduring. 
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"  On  emptying  my  bookshelves  I  found  an 
UlyaMfl,  which  I  will  send  to  A.  K.  when 
I  go  to  town,  for  her  acceptance — unless  the 
hook  be  out  of  print.  One  likes  to  have  one 
eofij  of  every  thing  one  does.  I  neglected 
to  keep  one  of  'Poetry  for  Childr^'  the 
joint  production  of  Muy  and  me,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  It  had  id 
the  title  page  'by  the  Author  of  Mrs.  Lester's 
SdiooL*  Know  you  any  one  that  has  it,  and 
would  exchange  it  1 

''Strolling  to  Waltham  Cross  the  other 
day,  I  hit  off  these  lines.  It  is  one  of  the 
Crones  which  Edward  L  caused  to  be  built 
for  his  wife  at  every  town  where  her  corpse 
rested  between  Northamptonshire  and 
London. 

**A  iMOj  aom  eadi  nd  spot  doth  attest, 
Wbcntft  the  oorpse  of  Eleuior  did  rest, 
fnm  Bardhj  fetched— h«r  sponae  so  bonour'd  her — 
To  skap  with  royal  dost  at  Westminster. 
And,  if  htm  pompons  obsequies  were  thine, 
Dake  Brwi«wiek*t  daughter,  prinoelj  Caroline, 
Gradge  not,  great  ghost,  nor  ooont  thj  fimeral  losses : 
Thoa  la  thy  Ufe-time  had'st  thy  share  of  crossee. 

"HydearRK 

"My  head  aches  with  this  little  excursion. 
"Ptey  accept  two  sides  for  three  for  once, 
"And  believe  me 


*  Yours  sadly, 

"CL.** 


>«Chase  Side,  Enfield.'* 


TO  BKRHABD  BARTON. 


'1827. 


pervading  Album  !  All  over  the  Leeward 
Islands,  in  Newfoundland,,  and  the  Back 
Settlements,  I  understand  there  is  no  other 
reading.  They  haunt  me.  I  die  of  Albo* 
phobia!  C.L." 


TO  BBBNA&D  BABTON. 


•war. 


\ 


"My  dear  R,— We  are  all  pretty  well 

again  and  comfortable,  and  I  take  a  first 

opportunity  of  sending  the  Adventures  of 

Ulysses^  hoping  that  among  us  —  Homer, 

Ompaan^  and  Co. — ^we  shall  afford  you  some 

pleasure.    I  fear  it  is  out  of  print ;  if  not, 

A.  K.  will  accept  it,  with  wishes  it  were 

bigger ;  tf  another  copy  is  not  to  be  had,  it 

tvreita  to  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever^    With 

it  I  send  a  trumpery  book ;  to  which,  without 

inj  knowledge,  the  editor  of  the  Bijoux  has 

fxmtributed  Lucy*s  verses  ;  I  am  asham'd  to 

«ak  her  acceptance  of  the  trash  accompanying 

xU    Adien  to  Albums — for  a  great  while — I 

•aid  when  I  came  here,  and  had  not  been 

Ikied  for  two  days,  but  my  landlord's  daughter 

(not  at  the  Pot  house)  requested  me  to  write 

in  her  female  friends*,  and  in  her  own ;  if 

I  go  to ,  thou   art  there  also,    O   all  j 


"  My  dear  R  R, — ^A  gentleman  I  never 
saw  before  brought  me  your  welcome  present 
—  imagine  a  scraping,  fiddling,  fidgetting^ 
petit-maitre  of  a  dancing  school  advancing 
into  my  plain  parlour  with  a  coupee  and  a 
sideling  bow,  and  presenting  the  book  as  if 
he  had  been  handing  a  glass  of  lemcmade  to 
a  young  miss — ^imagine  this,  and  contrast  it 
with  the  serious  nature  of  the  book  pre- 
sented !  Then  task  your  imagination,  reserv- 
ing this  picture,  to  conceive  of  quite  an 
opposite  messenger,  a  lean,  strait-locked, 
whey-faced  Methodist^  for  such  was  he  in 
reality  who  brought  it,  the  Genius  (it  seems) 
of  the  Wesleyan  Magazine.  Certes,  friend 
B.,  thy  Widow's  Tale  is  too  horrible,  spite  of 
the  lenitives  of  Religion,  to  embody  in  verse ; 
I  hold  prose  to  be  the  appropriate  expositor 
of  such  atrocities  !  No  offence,  but  it  is  a 
cordial  that  makes  the  heart  sick.  Still  thy 
skill  in  compounding  it  I  do  not  deny.  I  turn 
to  what  gave  me  less  mingled  pleasure.  I  find 
marked  with  pencil  these  pages  in  thy  pretty 
book,  and  fear  I  have  been  penurious. 

"  Page  62,  63— Capital 

„  69 — 6th  stanza,  exquisite  simile. 

„  61 — 11th  stanza,  equally  good. 

„        108 — 2rd  stanza,  I  long  to  see 

Van  Balen. 
„        111 — A  downright  good  sonnet. 

DM, 
„        163— lines  at  the  bottom. 

So  you  see,  I  read,  hear,  and  marif  if  I  don't 
learn.  In  short  this  little  volume  is  no  dis- 
credit to  any  of  your  former,  and  betrays 
none  of  the  senility  you  fear  about.— Apropos 
of  Van  Balen,  an  artist  who  painted  me 
lately,  had  painted  a  blackamoor  praying, 
and  not  filling  his  canvas,  stuffed  in  his  little 
girl  aside  of  blackey,  gaping  at  him  unmean- 
ii^gly  >  f^^  ^^^^  did^nt  know  what  to  call  it. 
Now  for  a  picture  to  be  promoted  to  the 
Exhibition  (Suffolk  Street)  as  Uistoricai,  a 
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subject  is  requisite.  What  does  me  ?  I  but 
christen  it  the  '  Young  Catechist '  and  fur- 
bishM  it  with  dialogue  following,  which 
dubbM  it  an  Historical  Fainting.  Nothing 
to  a  fiiend  at  need. 

**  While  this  tawnj  Efidap  pnyeCh, 
Painter,  who  is  she  that  stayeth 
By,  with  skin  of  whitest  lustre  ; 
Sonny  lockx,  a  shining*  cluster ; 
Saint-like  seeming  to  direct  him 
To  the  Power  that  must  protect  him  t 
Is  she  of  the  heaT*n.bom  Three, 
Ueek  Hope,  strong  Faith,  sweet  Charity  f 
Or  some  Chcrah  ? 

They  yon  mention 
Far  transcend  my  weak  ioTention. 
*Tis  a  simple  Christian  child. 
Missionary  yonng  and  mild. 
From  her  store  of  scriptural  knowledge, 
(Bible-taught,  without  a  college) 
Which  by  reading  she  eoulA  gather, 
Teaches  him  to  say  Our  Father 
To  the  common  Parent,  who 
Colour  not  respects,  nor  hue. 
White  and  black  in  him  haTe  part, 
"Who  looks  not  to  the  skin,  but  heart. 

When  I'd  done  it,  the  artist  (who  had  clapt 
in  Miss  merely  as  a  fill-space)  swore  I  ex- 
prest  his  full  meaning,  and  the  damosel 
bridled  up  into  a  missionary's  Tanity.  I  like ' 
Terses  to  explain  pictures ;  seldom  pictures 
to  illustrate  poems.  Your  woodcut  is  a 
rueful  lignum  mortis.  By  the  by,  is  the 
widow  likely  to  marry  again  ? 

"  I  am  giving  the  fruit  of  my  old  play 
reading  at  the  Museum  to  Hone,  who  sets 
forth  a  portion  weekly  in  the  Table  Book. 
Do  you  see  it  ?  How  is  Mitford  ? — 1 11  just 
hint  that  the  pitcher,  the  cord  and  the  bowl 
are  a  little  too  often  repeated  (pjissim)  in 
your  book,  and  that  in  page  17,  last  line 
but  4,  him  is  put  for  hCy  but  the  poor  widow 
I  take  it  had  small  leisure  for  grammatical 
niceties.  Don't  you  see  there's  he,  mysdf^ 
and  him  ;  why  not  both  him  f  likewise  tW . 
perviov4ily  is  cruelly  spelt  imperiovdy.  These 
are  trifles,  and  I  honestly  like  your  book  and 
you  for  giving  it,  though  I  really  am  ashamed 
of  so  many  presents.  I  can  think  of  no 
news,  therefore  I  will  end  with  mine  and 
Mary's  kindest  remembrances  to  you  and 
yours,  C.  L." 


While  Lamb  was  residing  at  Enfield,  the 
friendship  which,  in  1824,  he  had  formed 
with  Mr.  Moxon,  led  to  very  frequent  inter- 
course, destined,  in  after  years,  to  be  rendered 


habitual,  by  the  marriage  of  his  friend  with 
the  young  lady  whom  he  regaurled  almost  as 
a  daughter.  In  1828  Mr.  Moxon,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hurst,  of  the  firm  of  Hnrrt, 
Chance,  and  Co.,  applied  to  Lamb  to  supply 
an  article  for  the  ''Keepsake,*'  whidi  he^ 
always  disliking  the  flimsy  elegancies  of  the 
Annuals — sadly  opposed  to  his  own  exclusive 
taste  for  old,  standard,  moth-eaten  books — 
thus  declined: — 


TO  HB.  xoxoy. 

**  Xarch  19th,  1828. 

"  My  dear  M — ^It  is  my  firm  deiermin*- 
tion  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  '  Forgei-me- 
Nots  • — pray  excuse  me  as  civilly  as  you  can 
to  Mr.  Hui«st  I  will  take  care  to  refuse  any 
other  applications.  The  things  which  lack- 
ering has,  if  to  be  had  again,  I  have  promised 
absolutely,  you  know,  to  poor  Hood,  finom 
whom  I  had  a  melancholy  epistle  yesterday ; 
besides  that  Emma  has  decided  objections 
to  her  own  and  her  friend's  Album  Terses 
being  published ;  but  if  she  gets  orer  that, 
they  are  decidedly  Hood's, 

^  Till  we  meet,  fiirewelL    Loves  to  Dash.* 

-C.L." 

The  following  introduced  Mr.  Patmore  to 
Mr.  Moxon : — 

TO  MR.  HOXON. 

"May  3rd,  I8S8. 

"  Dear  M— My  friend  Patmore,  author  of 
the  'Months,'  a  very  pretty  publication — 
of  sundry  Essays  in  the  'London,'  'New 
Monthly,'  &c.,  wants  to  dispose  of  a  volume 
or  two  of  'Tales.'  Perhaps  they  might 
chance  to  suit  Hurst ;  but  be  that  as  it  njay, 
he  will  call  upon  you,  wider  favour  of  my 
recommendation;  and  as  he  is  returning  to 
France,  where  he  lives,  if  you  can  do  any- 
thing for  him  in  the  Treaty  line,  to  save  him 
dancing  over  the  Channel  every  week,  I  am 
sure  you  will.  I  said  I  'd  never  trouble  you 
again  ;  but  how  vain  are  the  resolves  of 
mortal  man  I  P.  is  a  very  hearty  friendly 
good  fellow  —  and  was  poor  John  Scott's 
second,  as  I  will  be  yours  when  you  want 
one.    May  you  never  be  mine  ! 

"  Yours  truly,        C.  L." 
"En!l«ld.'» 

•  The  great  dog,  which  was,  ai  one  time,  the  conittant 
companion  of  his  long  walks. 
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The  foUowing  letter  exemplifies  some  of 
the  meet  remariuible  peculiarities  of  thought 
and  inteliectoal  sentiment  vhich  streaked, 
withoat  darkening,  Lamb's  eyening  of  life. 


TO  BEBITABD  BARTOfT. 

"March  SSth,  1829. 

^  Dear  R  R, — I  have  jnst  come  from  Town, 
where  I  have  been  to  get  my  bit  of  quarterly 
pension.  And  have  brought  home,  from 
stalls  in  Barbican,  the  old  '  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,* with  the  prints — ^Vanity  Fair,  &c. — 
now  scarce.  Four  shillings.  Cheap.  And 
abo  one  of  whom  I  have  oft  heard  and  had 
dreams^  but  never  saw  in  the  flesh — that  is 
in  sheepskin — ^  The  whole  theologic  works 
of 

Thomas  Aquinas !  * 

ICy  arms  adied  with  lugging  it  a  mile  to  the 
ifa^  bat  the  burden  was  a  pleasure,  such  as 
old  Anchises  was  to  the  shoulders  of  .tineas 
—or  the  Lady  to  the  Lover  in  old  romance, 
vbo  having  to  cany  her  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  —  the  price  of  obtaining  her  — 
clambered  with  her  to  the  top,  and  fell  dead 
with  fatiguOi 

'  O,  tlM  f  lorlou  old  Sohoolmen ! ' 

Tbere  must  be  something  in  him.  Such 
great  names  imply  greatness.  Who  hath 
Men  Michael  Aiigelo's  things — of  us  that 
oever  pilgrimaged  to  Home — and  yet  which 
of  08  disbelieves  his  greatness  ?  How  I  will 
revel  in  his  cobwebs  and  subtleties,  till  my 
bnun  spins ! 

**Ni.  I  have  writ  in  the  old  Hamlet — 
o&r  it  to  Mitford  in  my  name,  if  he  have 
not  aeen  it  ^Tis  woefully  below  our  editions 
of  it   But  keep  it,  if  you  like. 

*I  do  not  mean  this  to  go  for  a  letter, 
^  to  apprize  you,  that  the  parcel  is  booked 
*»  you  this  25th  March,  1829,  from  the 
Four  Swans,  Bishopsgate.  With  both  our 
Joves  to  Lucy  and  A.  K-, 

"Yours  ever,        C.  L." 

^e  following  notes,  undated,  but  of 
■^t  1829,  were  addressed  to  Coleridge, 
^er  the  genial  care  of  Mr.  Oilman  at 


TO  MB.  CX>LK&II>OE. 

'*  Dear  C. — ^Your  sonnet  is  capital.  The 
paper  ingenious,*  only  that  it  split  into  four 
parts  (besides  a  side  splinter)  in  the  carriage. 
I  have  transferred  it  to  the  conmion  English 
paper,  manuf(U!tured  of  rctgs^  for  better  pre- 
servation. I  never  knew  before  how  the 
'Iliad*  and  'Odyssey*  were  written.  Tis 
strikingly  corroborated  by  observations  on 
Cats.  Hiese  domestic  animals,  put  'em  on  a 
rug  before  the  fire,  wink  their  eyes  up»  and 
listen  to  the  kettle,  and  then  purr,  which  la 
their  poetry. 

"  On  Sunday  week  we  kiss  your  hands  (if 
they  are  clean).  This  next  Sunday  I  have 
been  engaged  for  some  time. 

"With  remembrances  to  your  good  host 
and  hostess, 

"  Yours  ever,        C.  Lavb.** 

TO  MB.  COLERIDOK. 

**  My  dear  Coleridge,  —  With  pain  and 
grief,  I  must  entreat  you  to  excuse  us  on 
Thursday.  My  head,  though  externally 
correct,  has  had  a  severe  concussion  in  my 
long  illness,  and  the  very  idea  of  an  engage- 
ment hanging  over  for  a  day  or  two,  forbids 
my  rest,  and  I  get  up  miserable.  I  am  not 
well  enough  for  company.  I  do  assure  you, 
no  other  thing  prevents  me  coming.    I  expect 

and  his  brothers  this  or  to-morrow 

evening,  and  it  worries  me  to  death  that 
I  am  not  ostensibly  ill  enough  to  put  *em  off. 
I  will  get  better,  when  I  shall  hope  to  see 
your  nephew.  He  will  come  again.  Mary 
joins  in  best  love  to  the  Gilmans.  Do, 
I  earnestly  entreat  you,  excuse  me.  I  assure 
you,  again,  that  I  am  not  fit  to  go  out  yet. 
"  Yours  (though  shattered), 

"CLamb.** 

••Tuesday." 

The  next  two  notdiU  are  addressed  U> 
Coleridge^s  excellent  host,  on  the  occasion 
of  borrowing  and  returning  the  works  of 
Fuller:— 

TO  MR.  OILMAK. 

"Pray  trust  me  with  the  'Church  His- 
tory,' as  well  as  the  'Worthies.'    A  moon 

•  Some  gsnsy  tiwae  paper  on  which  the  Mnnet  was 
copied. 
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shall  restore  both.  Also  give  me  back  *  Him 
of  Aquinnm.'  In  return  you  have  the  light 
of  my  countenanced    Adieu. 

.  '*  P.S.  A  Bister  also  of  mine  comes  with  it. 
A  son  of  Nimshi  'drives  her.  Their  driving 
will  have  been  furious,  impassioned.  Pray 
God  they  have  not  toppled  over  the  tunnel ! 
I  promise  you  I  fear  their  steed,  bred  out  of 
the  wind  without  father,  semi-Melchisedeo- 
ish,  hot,  phaetontic  From  my  country 
lodgings  at  Enfield.  O.  L." 

TO  MR.  OILMAN. 

"  Dear  Gihnan,— Pray  do  you,  or  a  T.  C, 
immediately  write  to  say  you  have  received 
bock  the  golden  works  of  tiie  dear,  fine,  silly 
old  angel,  which  I  part  from,  bleeding,  and 
to  say  how  the  winter  has  used  you  alL 

^  It  is  our  intention  soon,  weather  per- 
mitting, to  come  over  for  a  day  at  Highgate ; 
for  beds  we  will  trust  to  the  Gate-House, 
should  you  be  full :  tell  me  if  we  may  come 
casually,  for  in  this  change  of  climate,  there 
is  no  naming  a  day  for  walking.  With  best 
loves  to  Mrs.  Gilman,  &c., 

"  Yours,  mopish  but  in  health, 

«  C.  LAMa" 

"  I  shall  be  uneasy  till  I  hear  of  Fuller's 
safe  arrival** 


The  following  two  letters,  addressed  to 
Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson,  when  afflicted  with 
rheumatism,  are  in  LamVs  wildest  strain  of 
mirth.  In  the  first,  he  pretends  to  endure 
{dl  the  pain  he  believes  his  friend  to  be 
suflfering,  and  attributes  it  to  his  own  incau- 
tious habits :  in  the  second  he  attributes  the 
suffering  to  his  friend  in  a  strain  of  exagger- 
ation, probably  intended  to  make  the  reality 
more  tolerable  by  comparison  :— 

TO  MR.  n.  a  ROBINSON. 

"Apxil  10th,  1820. 
"  Dear  Robinson, — ^We  are  afraid  you  will 
slip  from  us  from  Eugland  without  again 
seeing  us.  It  would  be  charity  to  come  and 
•ee  me.  I  have  these  three  days  been  laid 
up  with  strong  rheumatic  pains,  in  loins, 

*  A  lOccteh  of  Lunb^  by  an  amAtcur  artiat. 


back,  shoulders.  I  shriek  aonetinMS  from 
the  violence  of  them.  I  get  scarce  my  aloep^ 
and  the  consequence  is,  I  am  restleeB^  koA 
want  to  change  sides  a»  I  lie,  And  I  cannot 
turn  without  resting  on  my  hands,  and  ao 
turning  all  my  body  all  at  onoe^  like  a  log 
with  a  lever.  While  thia  rainy  weather 
lasts,  I  have  no  hope  of  alleviati<m.  I  have 
tried  flannels  and  embrocation  in  vain^  Just 
at  the  hip  joint  the  pangs  sometimea  are  so 
excruciating,  that  I  cry  out.  It  is  aa  violent 
as  the  cramp,  and  far  more  continnoua.  I  am 
ashamed  to  whine  about  these  compUints  te 
you,  who  can  ill  enter  into  them ;  bat  indeed 
they  are  sharp.  You  go  about,  in  rain  or 
fine,  at  all  hours,  without  diacommodity. 
I  envy  you  your  immuni^  at  a  tima  of  life 
not  much  removed  from  my  own.  But  yon 
owe  your  exemption  to  temperance^  which  it 
is  too  late  for  me  to  pursue.  I,  in  my  lifii 
time,  have  had  my  good  things.  Heooe  wj 
frame  is  brittle  —  your's  stroi^  aa  \mm, 
I  never  knew  any  ailment  you  had.  Yoa 
can  go  out  at  night  in  all  weatherB^  tit  up  aU 
hours.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  moraliae^  I 
only  wish  to  say  that  if  you  are  inclined  to  ^ 
game  at  double-dumby,  I  would  try  and. 
bolster  up  myself  in  a  chair  for  a  rubber  or 
so.  My  days  are  tedious,  but  less  so,  and. 
less  painful,  than  my  nights.  May  you  never* 
know  tlie  pain  and  difficulty  I  have  in  writing 
so  mucli !  Mary,  who  is  most  kind,  joins  im 
the  wish  !  C.  ] 


THE  COMPANION  LETTER  TO  THX  8AMB. 

(a    week    ArTBaWABlM.) 

"I  do  confess  to  mischief.    It  was  th^ 
subtlest  diabolical  piece  of  malice  heart  o*^ 
man  has  contrived.    I  have  no  more  rheu— - 
matism  than  that  poker.    Never  waa  free^ 
from  all  pains  and  aches.    Every  joint  sounds 
to  the  tip  of  the  ear  from  the  extremity  oit 
the  lesser  toe.    The  report  of  thy  torments 
was  blown  circuitously  here  from  Bury.    X 
could  not  resist  the  jeer.    I  conceived  you 
writhing,  when  you  should  just  receive  my 
congratulations.   How  mad  you*d  be.    Well^ 
it  is  not  in  my  method  to  inflict  panga.    X 
leave  that  to  Heaven.    But  in  the  existing 
pangs  of  a  friend  I  have  a  share.    Hia  dis- 
quietude crowns  my  exemption.    I  imaging 
yon  howling,  and  pace  across    the    roonv 
shooting  out  my  free  anns^  legs,  &c,  /  \/J 
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tUs  way  and  that  way,  with  an  asanrance  of 
not  kiikUifig  a  spark  of  paiu  from  them.  I 
deny  that  Nature  meant  ns  to  sympathise 
with  aguniesL  Thoee  &oe-oontortionSy  re- 
tortions, distortions  have  the  merriness  of 
antics.  Nature  meant  them  for  farce — not 
•0  i^easant  to  the  actor,  indeed ;  but  Qrimaldi 
cries  when  we  laugh,  and  *tis  but  one  that 
suflbra  to  make  thousands  rejoice. 

*  Ton  say  that  shampooing  is  ineffectual 
'Bat, perm,  it  is  good,  to  show  the  introvolu- 
tion%  eztraTolution%  of  which  the  animal 
frame  is  capable — to  show  what  the  creature 
is  reeeptible  o^  short  of  dissolution. 

■  Yoa  are  worst  of  nights,  an't  you  t  You 
nev«rwa8raek'd,wasyou1  I  should  like  an 
aathentie  map  of  those  feelings. 

*  Too  seem  to  have  the  flying  gout  Ton 
eui  aoaroely  screw  a  smile  out  of  your  face, 
can  yoa  f  I  sit  at  immunity  and  sneer  eui 
Ubiium,  Tis  now  the  time  for  you  to  make 
good  resolutionSi  I  may  go  on  breaking  *em 
In*  anything  the  worse  I  find  myself.  Your 
doctor  seems  to  keep  you  on  the  long  cure. 
Preei|Htate  healings  are  never  good.  Don*t 
coma  while  you  are  so  had  ;  I  shan't  be  able 
to  attend  to  your  throes  and  the  dumby  at 
cnee.  I  should  like  to  know  how  slowly  the 
pam  goes  off.  But  don't  write,  unless  the 
laotlon  will  be  likely  to  make  your  sensibility 
Bora  exquisite. 

"^Your  affectionate  and  truly  healthy  | 
biend,  C.  Lah& 

"Maiy  thought  a  letter  fi-om  me  might 
yoa  in  your  torment" 


The  illness  of  Mr.  Barton's  daughter  drew 
from  Lamb  the  following  expression  of! 
l^nidied  lonelineas  and  sorrow  : — 

TO  BBBVARD  BABTOK. 

"July  8rd,  IS39. 

*  Dear  R  B., — ^I  am  very  much  grieved 
°^^««d  for  the  indisporition  of  poor  Lucy. 
Ybur  letter  found  me  in  domestic  troubles. 
^y  ftister  is  agiun  taken  ill,  and  I  am  obliged 
^  remove  her  out  of  the  house  for  many 
^'^^ki^  I  fear,  before  I  can  hope  to  have  her 
^^^  I  have  been  very  desolate  indeed* 
^  lenelinefls  is  a  little  abated  by  our  young 
friend  Emma  having  just  come  here  for  her 
^yclajB,aDd  a  schoolfellow  of  hers  that  was. 


with  her.  Still  the  house  is  not  the  same, 
tho*  she  is  the  same.  Mary  had  been  pleasing 
herself  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  at 
thb  time ;  and  with  all  their  company,  the 
house  feels  at  times  a  frightful  solitude.  May 
you  and  I  in  no  very  long  time  have  a  more 
cheerful  theme  to  write  about,  and  congratu- 
late upon  a  daughter's  and  a  sister's  perfect 
recovery.  Do  not  be  long  without  telling 
me  how  Lucy  goes  on.  I  have  a  right  to 
call  her  by  her  quaker^name,  you  know. 
Emma  knows  t  hat  I  am  writing  to  you,  and 
begs  to  be  remembered  to  you  with  thank- 
fulness for  your  ready  contribution.  Her 
album  is  filling  apace.  But  of  her  con- 
tributors one,  almost  the  flower  of  it,  a 
most  amiable  young  man  and  late  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  has  been  carried  off  by  con- 
sumption, on  return  from  one  of  the  Aaores 
islands,  to  which  he  went  with  hopes  of 
mastering  the  disease,  came  back  improved, 
went  back  to  a  most  close  and  confined 
counting-house,  and  relapsed.  His  name 
was  Dibdin,  grandson  of  the  Songster. 

«  C.  L." 


The  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  happy 
temperament  of  one  of  LamVs  intimate 
friends,  now  no  more,  is  contained  in  a 
letter  i 


HR.  WORDSWORTH. 

"  A is  well,  and  in  harmony  with  him- 
self and  the  world.  J  don't  know  how  he,  and 
those  of  his  constitution,  keep  their  nerves 
so  nicely  balanced  as  they  do.  Or,  have 
they  any  ?  Or,  are  they  made  of  pack- 
thread ?  He  is  jn*oof  against  weather,  in- 
gratitude, meat  underdone,  every  weapon  of 
fate.  I  have  just  now  a  jagged  end  of  a 
tooth  pricking  against  my  tongue,  which 
meets  it  half  way,  in  a  wantonness  of  pro- 
vocation ;  and  there  they  goat  it,  the  tongue 
pricking  itself,  like  the  viper  against  the 
tile,  and  the  tooth  galling  all  the  gum  inside 
and  out  to  torture ;  tongue  and  tooth,  tooth 
and  tongue,  hard  at  it;  and  I  to  pay  the 
reckoring,  till  all  my  mouth  is  as  hot  as 
brimstone  ;  and  I'd  venture  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  that  at  this  moment,  at  which  I 
conjecture  my  full-happine8s'd.firiend  ispickr 
ing  his  crackers,  that  not  one  of  the  double 
rows  of  ivory  in  his  privileged  mouth  has  as 
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much  as  a  flaw  in  it,  but  all  perform  their 
functions,  and,  having  performed  them, 
expect  to  be  picked,  (luxurious  steeds !)  and 
rubbed  down.  I  don't  think  he  could  be 
robbed,  or  have  his  house  set  on  fire,  or  even 
want  money.  I  have  heard  him  express  a 
simihir  opinion  of  his  oyrn  infallibility.  I 
keep  acting  here  Heautontimorumenos. 

**  Have  you  seen  a  curious  letter  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  by  C.  L.,*  the  genius  of 
absurdity,  respecting  Bonaparte's  suing  out 
his  Habeas  Corpus  ?  That  man  is  his  own  ' 
moon.  He  has  no  need  of  ascending  into 
that  gentle  planet  for  mild  influences." 


In  the  spring  of  the  year,  Mr.  Murray,  the 
eminent  publisher,  through  one  of  Lamb's 
oldest  and  most  cheriahed  friends,  Mr. 
Ayrton,  proposed  that  he  should  undertake 
a  continuation  of  his  Specimens  of  the  Old 
English  Dramatists.  The  proposal  was  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Ayrton  to  Lamb,  then  at 
Enfield,  and  then  too  painfully  anxious  for 
the  recovery  of  Miss  Isola,  who  was  danger- 
ously ill  in  Suflblk  to  make  the  arrangement 
desired.    The  following  is  the  reply : — 

TO  MR.  AYRTON. 
"  Mr.  Wcstwood's,  Chaac  Side,  Enfield. 
"  Hth  March,  1830. 

"My  dear  Ayrton, — ^Your  letter,  which 
was  only  not  so  pleasant  as  your  appearance 
would  have  been,  has  revived  some  old 
images ;  Phillipa,t  (not  the  Colonel),  with 
his  few  hairs  bristling  up  at  the  charge  of  a 

♦  Cai>el  Loflft,  a  barristrr  residing  in  SnfToIk,  a  well- 
known  whiff  luid  friend  of  Major  Wyvil  and  Major  Cart- 
wright,  who  sometimes  half  vexed  Lamb  by  signing,  as 
he  had  a  right,  their  common  initials  to  a  sonnet.  He 
wrote  a  very  Tchemcnt  letter,  contending  that  the  dcten- 
tion  of  Napoleon  on  board  a  vessel  off  the  coast,  pre- 
paratory to  his  being  sent  to  St.  Ilclena,  was  illegal,  and 
that  the  captain  of  the  vessel  woxild  be  compelled  to 
surrender  him  in  obedience  to  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpns. 

t  Edward  Phillips,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Abbott,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
*'  Colonel"  alluded  to  was  the  Lieutenant  of  Marines 
who  accompanied  Capt.  Cook  in  his  last  voyage,  and  on 
shore  with  that  great  man  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  his 
humanity.  On  the  death  of  his  commander,  Lieutenant 
Phillips,  himself  wounded,  swam  off  to  the  boats ;  but 
seeing  one  of  his  marines  struggling  in  the  water  to  escape 
the  natives  who  were  pursuing  him,  gallantly  swam  back, 
protected  his  man  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  and  both 
reached  their  boat  in  safety.  He  afterwards  married  that 
accomplished  and  amiable  daughter  of  Dr.  Bumey,  whose 
name  so  frequently  occurs  In  the  Diary  and  Corrospond- 
enoe  of  her  sister,  Madame  D'ArUay. 


revoke,  which  he  dedaree  impossible ;  tke 
old  Captain's  significant  nod  over  the  right 
shoulder  *  (was  it  not  1)  ;  Mrs.  Br 's  de- 
termined questioning  of  the  score,  after  the 
game  was  absolutely  gone  to  the  d — ^1 ;  the 
plain  but  hospitable  cold  boiled-beef  suppers 
at  sideboard ;  all  which  iancies,  redolent  of 
middle  age  and  strengthful  spirits,  eome 
across  us  ever  and  anon  in  this  vale  of 
deliberate  senectitude,  ydeped  Enfield. 

*'  You  imagine  a  deep  gulf  between  you 
and  us;  and  there  is  a  pitiable  hiatus  in 
kind  between  St.  James's  Park  and   this 
extremity  of  Middlesex.    But  the  men  dis- 
tance in  turnpike  roads  is  a  trifle.    The  rooT 
of  a  coach  swings  you  down  in  an  hour  or 
two.    We  have  a  stire  hot  joint  on  a  Sunday, 
and  when  had  we  better  ?    I  suppose  yoo. 
know  that  ill  health  has  obliged  us  to  giv» 
up  housekeeping,  but  we  have  an  aaylnm  afe- 
the  very  next  door— only  twenty-four  incheiK 
further  from  town,  whidi  is  not  material  ini. 
a  country  expedition — ^where  a  (able  d*M^ 
is  kept  for  us,  without  trouble  on  our  parts^ 
and  we  adjourn  after  dinner,  when  one  of 
the  old  world  (old  friends)  drops  eaanalljr" 
down  among  us.    Gome  and  find  na  <mt^ 
and  seal  our  judicious  change  with,  yoop 
approbation,  whenever  the  whim  bites,  oir* 
the  sun  prompts.   No  need  of  announcement^ 
for  we  are  sure  to  be  at  home. 

"  I  keep  putting  off  the  subject  of  my 
answer.  In  truth  I  am  not  in  spirits  a;^ 
present  to  see  Mr.  Murray  on  such  a  business  ^ 
but  pray  offer  him  my  acknowledgments, 
and  an  assurance  that  I  should  like  at  leas<^ 
one  of  his  propositions,  as  I  have  so 
much  additional  matter  for  the  SFEcaas9, 
as  might  make  two  volumes  in  all;  ok" 
ONB  (new  edition)  omitting  such  bettex* 
known  authors  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher> 
Jonson,  &c. 

*^  But  we  are  both  in  trouble  at  presenfc-- 
A  very  dear  young  friend  of  ours,  who  pa88e<i 
her  Christmas  holidays  here,  has  been  takeo 
dangerously  ill  with  a  fever,  from  which  sh^ 
is  very  precariously  recoveiing,  and  I  expect 
a  summons  to  fetch  her  when  she  is  well 
enough  to  bear  the  journey  from  Bar/- 
It  is  Emma  Isola,  with  whom  we  g<^ 
acquainted  at  our  first  visit  to  your  sister, 
at  Cambridge,  and  she  has  been  an  occasional 

*  Captain  (afterwards  Admiml),  JuMt  Bamej. 
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inmate  -with  us — and  of  late  years  mtich  more 
freqaently — ever  since.  While  abe  is  in  this 
danger,  and  till  she  is  out  of  it,  and  here  in 
a  probable  way  to  recovery,  I  feel  that  I 
have  no  spirits  for  an  engagement  of  any 
kincl.  It  has  been  a  terrible  shock  to  ns ; 
therefore  I  beg  that  you  will  make  my 
bandsomest  excuses  to  Mr.  Murray. 

"  Our  very  kindest  loves  to  Mrs.  A.  and  the 
younger  A.'8.  Your  unforgotten, 

«  C.  Lamb." 


Good  tidings  soon  i^eached  Lamb  of  Miss 
Imla'fi  health,  and  he  went  to  Fomhara  to 
bring  her,  for  a  month's  visit,  to  Enfield. 
The  following  are  portions  of  letters  addressed 
to  the  lady  from  whose  care  he  had  removed 
iier,  after  ^eir  arrival  at  home,  other  parts 
of  which  have  been  already  published. 

VO  XBS.  WILLIAMS. 

"  Enflcld,  April  tod,  1880. 
"  ]>ear  Madam, — ^I  have  great  pleasure  in 
letting  you  know  Miss  Isola  has  suffered 
itTj  Mttle  from  fatigue  on  her  long  journey ; 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  came  home 
rather  the  more  tired  of  the  two.  But  I  am 
a  very  unpractised  traveller.  We  found  my 
dster  very  well  in  health,  only  a  little 
impatient  to  see  her ;  and,  after  a  few 
hysterical  tears  for  gladness,  all  was  comfort- 
able again.  We  arrived  here  from  Epping 
between  five  And  six. 

*  How  I  employed  myself  between  Epping 
and  Enfield,  the  poor  verses  in  the  front  of 
my  paper  may  inform  you,  which  you  may 
please  to  christen  an  'Acrostic  in  a  cross- 
road,' and  which  I  wish  were  worthier  of  the 
lady  they  refer  to,  but  I  trust  you  will  plead 
my  pardon  to  her  on  a  subject  so  delicate  as 
a  laidy's  good  name.    Your  candour  must 
acknowledge  that  they  are  written  straight. 
I     And  DOW,  doar  madam,  I  have  left  myself 
I     hardly  apace  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
friendly    reception    I    found    at    Fomham. 
Mr.  Williams  will  tell  you  that  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  slight  meeting  with  him  on  the 
road,  where  I  could  almost  have  told  him, 
bat  that  it  aeemed  ungracious,  that  such  had 
bem  your  hospitality,  that  I  scarcely  missed 
tbe  good  master  of  tJie  family  at  Fomham, 
though  heartily  I  should  have  rejoiced  to 
have  made  a  little  longer  acquaintance  with 


him.  I  will  say  nothing  of  our  deeper 
obligations  to  both  of  you,  because  I  think 
we  agreed  at  Fomham  that  gratitude  may 
be  over-exacted  on  the  part  of  the  obliging, 
and  over-expressed  on  the  part  of  the  obliged 
person. 

**  Miss  Tsola  is  writing,  and  will  tell  you 
that  we  are  going  on  very  comfortably.  Her 
sister  is  just  come.  She  blames  my  last 
verses,  as  being  more  written  on  Mr.  Williams 
than  on  yourself;  but  how  should  I  have 
parted  whom  a  Superior  Power  has  brought 
together?  I  beg  you  wiU  jointly  accept  of 
all  our  best  respects,  and  pardon  your 
obsequious  if  not  troublesome  correspondent, 

"C.L. 

"  P.S. — I  am  the  worst  folder-up  of  a 
letter  in  the  world,  except  certain  Hottentots, 
in  the  land  of  Caffi-e,  who  never  fold  up  their 
letters  at  all,  writing  very  badly  upon 
skins.  &c*' 


The  following  contains  Lamb's  account  of 
the  same  journey,  addressed  to  Buxton : — 

TO  MBS.  HAZLITT. 

"  May  34tli,  1830. 

"  Mary's  love  ?  Yes.  Mary  Lamb  is 
quite  welL 

"  Dear  Sarah, — ^I  found  my  way  to  Nor- 
thaw  on  Thursday,  and  saw  a  very  good 
woman  behind  a  counter,  who  says  also  that 
you  are  a  very  good  lady.  I  did  not  accept 
her  offered  glass  of  wine  (home-made,  I  take 
it)  but  craved  a  cup  of  ale,  with  which  I 
seasoned  a  slice  of  cold  lamb,  from  a  sand- 
wich box,  which  I  ate  in  her  back  parlour, 
and  proceeded  for  Berkhampstead,  &c. ;  lost 
myself  over  a  heath,  and  had  a  day's  plea- 
sure. I  wish  you  could  walk  as  I  do,  and 
as  you  used  to  do.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you 
are  so  poorly;  and,  now  I  have  foimd  my 
way,  I  wish  you  back  at  Goody  Tomlinson's. 
What  a  pretty  village  'tis.  I  should  have 
come  sooner,  but  was  waiting  a  summons  to 
Bury.  Well,  it  came,«and  I  found  the  good 
par»on*s  lady  (he  was  from  home)  exceedingly 
hospitable. 

"  Poor  Emma,  the  first  moment  we  were 
alone,  took  me  into  a  comer,  and  said,  ^  Now, 
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pray,  don*t  drink;  do  check  yourself  after 
dinner,  for  my  sake,  and  when  we  get  home 
to  Enfield,  you  shall  drink  aa  much  as  ever 
you  please,  and  I  won*t  say  a  word  about  it* 
How  I  behaved,  you  may  guess,  when  I  tell 
you  that  Mrs.  Williams  and  I  have  written 
acrostics  on  each  other,  and  she  hoped  that 
she  should  have  '  no  reason  to  regret  Miss 
Isola*s  recovery,  by  its  depriving  Iter  of  oup 
begun  correspondence.'  Emma  stayed  a 
month  with  us,  and  has  gone  back  (in  toler- 
able health)  to  her  long  home,  ibr  she 
comes  not  again  for  a  twelvemonth.  I 
amused  Mrs.  Williams  with  an  occurrence 
on  our  road  to  Enfield.*  We  travelled  with 
one  of  those  troublesome  fellow-passengers 
in  a  stage-coach,  that  is  called  a  well-informed 
man.  For  twenty  miles  we  discoursed  about 
the  properties  of  steam,  probabilities  of 
carriages  by  ditto,  till  all  my  science,  and 
more  than  all,  was  exhaust^,  and  I  was 
thinking  of  escaping  my  torment  by  getting 
up  on  the  outside,  when,  getting  into  Bishops 
Stortford,  my  gentleman,  spying  some  farm- 
ing land,  put  an  unlucky  question  to  me : 
'  What  sort  of  a  crop  of  turnips  I  thought  we 
should  have  this  year  ? '  £mma*8  eyes  turned 
to  me,  to  know  what  in  the  world  I  could 
have  to  say ;  and  she  burst  into  a  violent 
fit  of  laughter^  maugre  her  pale,  serious 
cheeks,  when,  with  the  greatest  gravity,  I 
replied,  that  '  it  depended,  I  believed,  upon 
boiled  Tegs  of  mutton.*  This  clenched  our 
conversation,  and  my  gentleman,  with  a  face 
half  wise,  half  in  scorn,  troubled  us  with  no 
more  conversation,  scientific  or  philosophical, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  S— — 
was  here  yesterday,  and  as  learned  to  the 
full  as  my  fellow-traveller.  What  a  pity 
that  he  will  spoil  a  wit,  and  a  most  pleasant 
fellow  (as  he  is)  by  wisdom.  N.  Y—  t  is 
as  good,  and  as  odd  as  ever.  We  had  a 
dispute  about  the  word  '  heir,*  which  I  con- 
tended was  pronounced  like  'air;*  he  said 
that  might  be  in  common  parlance ;  or  that 
we  might  so  use  it,  speaking  of  the  '  Heir-at- 
Law,*  a  comedy  ;  but  that  iu  the  law  courts 
it  was  necessary  to  give  it  a  full  aspiration, 
and  to  say  hayer;  he  thought  it  might  even 
vitiate  a  cause,  if  a  coimsel  pronounced  it 

•  Thia  little  anecdote  wu  told  bj  Lamb  in  a  letter 
preTioosIy  published,  but  not  quite  so  richly  as  here. 

t  A  very  old  and  dear  ftriend  of  Lamb  who  had  Just 
bbOB  eollad  to  the  bar. 


otherwise.    In  conduaon,  he '  would  ooosult 
Serjeant  Wilde,'  who  gave  it  against  him. 
Sometimes  he  ialleth  into  the  water ;  aooie- 
'.  times  into  the  fire.  He  came  down  here^  and 
.insisted   on   reading  Yirgil'a    'Eneid*  all 
I  through  with  me,  (which  he  did)  becanae  a 
counsel  must  know  Latin.     Another  time  he 
!  read  out  all  the  Gk)epel  of  St.  John^  beoaoas 
I  Biblical  quotations  are  very  emphatic  in  a 
:  court  of  justice.    A  thud  time,  he  woukL 
carve  a  fowl,  which  he  did  very  ill-£EiTonredly^ 
because '  we  did  not  know  how  indispenaabl^ 
it  was  for  a  barrister  to  do  all  those  sort  oP 
things  well  ?    Those  little  things  were  oC 
more  consequence  than  we  supposed.*    8(^ 
he  goes   on,  harassing  about  the  w&y  t<» 
prosperity,  and  losing  it.    With  a  loi^  head, 
but  somewhat  a  wrong  one — hanun-seanua. 
Why  does  not  his  guardian  angel  look  tc^ 
him?    He  deserves  one:  may  be,  Im  ]yi^ 
tired  him  out 

.  **  I  am  with  this  long  scrawl,  bat  I  tiioiiglifc 
in  your  exile,  you  might  like  a  Isttov  Oott — 
mend  me  to  idl  the  wonders  in  Derbyahira^ 
and  tell  the  devil  I  humbly  kiss — mj  haacS. 
to  him.    Tours  ever,  OL 

«<  Enfield,  Saturday** 


The  esteem  which  Lamb  had  always 
cherished  for  Mr.  Bogers,  was  quickened 
into  a  livelier  feeling  by  the  gencroo^ 
interest  which  the  poet  took  in  the  saooMS^ 
of  Mr.  Mozon,  who  was  start^ig  as  a  pal^^ 
lisher.  The  following  little  note  shows  th^^ 
state  of  his  feelings  at  this  time  townids  two 
distinguished  persons. 

TO  MB.  MOXOK. 

•«  Enfield,  Toaaday. 
"  Dear  M., — I  dined  with  your  and  my 
Bogers,  at  Mr.  Cary*8,  yesterday.    Oaiy  con- 
sulted me  on  the  proper  books^er  to  offer  s 
lady's  MS.  novel  to.    I  said  I  would  write 
to  you.    But  I  wish  you  would  call  on  the 
tnmslator  of  Dante,  at  the  British  Moseum, 
and  talk  with  him.    He  is  the  pleasantest 
of  clergymen.    I  told  him  of  all  Bogen's 
handsome  behaviour  to   you,  and  you  sre 
already  no  stranger.    Go !  I  made  Bogen 
laugh  about  your  Nightingale  Sonnet,  not 
having  heard  one.    Tis  a  good  sonnet^  not- 
withstanding.    You  shall  have  the  books 
shortly.  C.  L." 


LETTERS  TO  BARTON  AND  MOXON. 


Hie  petty  criticismB  on  the  small  Tolnme 
of  **  Album  Yersee,"  by  which  a  genial  trifle, 
intended  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the 
career  of  a  dear  firiend,  was  subjected  to  ab- 
surd Bererity,  and  which  called  forth  a  little 
indignant  poem  from  the  Laureate,  provoked 
tlie  Ibllowii^  notice  from  Lamb,  in  a  letter 
addvened 

TO  BKRlf  ARD  BARTOV. 

••AQgoit80th,18tO. 

^  Dear  RK^— Hy  address  is  34»Southamp- 
tn  Buildings,  Holbom.  For  Qod*s  sake  do 
not  let  me  be  pestered  with  Annuals.  They 
are  aU  rogaee  who  edit  them,  and  something 
else  who  write  in  diem.  I  am  still  alone, 
and  very  mneh  out  of  sorts,  and  cannot  spur 
np  Biy  mind  to  wriUng.  The  sight  of  one  of 
those  year  books  makes  me  sick.  I  get  no- 
ting by  any  of  *em,  not  even  a  copy. 

'^  niank  yon  for  your  warm  interest  about 
my  little  volume,  for  the  critics  on  whicli  I 
eve  the  five  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the 
tjtlM  of  a  half-&rthing.  I  am  too  old  a 
Ifilitaiit  for  that  How  noble,  tho',  in  R  S.,* 
to  come  forward  for  an  old  friend,  who  had 
treated  him  so  unworthily. — 

**  Moxon  has  a  shop  without  customers,  I 
a  book  without  readers.  But  what  a  clamour 
igdnst  a  poor  collection  of  Album  verses,  as 
if  we  bad  put  forth  an  Epio.  I  cannot 
eoibble  a  long  letter — ^I  am,  when  not  at 
fwt,  very  desolate,  and  take  no  interest  in 
laything,  scarce  hate  anything,  but  Annuals. 
I  sm  in  an  interregnum  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. What  a  beautiful  autumn  morning  this 
is,  if  it  was  but  with  me  as  in  times  past 
when  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shined  round , 
me.  I  cannot  even  muster  enthusiasm  to 
admire  the  French  heroism.  In  better  times  < 
1  hope  we  may  some  day  meet,  and  discuss ' 
en  old  poem  or  two.  But  if  you*d  have  me 
Hot  aieky  no  more  of  Annuals. 

**  C.  L.,  Ex-Ella. 

^  IiGfve  to  Lacy  and  A.  K.  always.'* 


In  1830,  Lamb  tried  the  experiment  of 
lod^Bg  %  little  while  in  London  ;  but  Miss 
lAmVa  malady  compelled  him  to  return  to 
tke  aolitode  of  Enfi^d.  He  thus  communi- 
Ciikei  the  sad  state  of  his  sister  :— 

•  Eobcrt  Bouthey. 


TO  VR.  MOXOir. 

"  Dear  Moxon, — ^I  have  brought  my  sister 
to  Enfield,  being  sure  that  she  had  no  hope 
of  recovery  in  London.  Her  state  of  mind  is 
deplorable  beyond  any  example.  I  almost 
fear  whether  she  has  strength  at  her  time  of 
life  ever  to  get  out  of  it  Here  she  must  be 
nursed,  and  neither  see  nor  hear  of  anything 
in  the  world  out  of  her  uck  chamber.  The 
mere  hearing  that  Southey  had  called  at  our 
lodgings  totidly  upset  her.  Pray  see  him,  or 
hear  of  him  at  Mr.  Biokman*s,  and  excuse 
my  not  writing  to  him.  I  dare  not  write,  or 
receive  a  letter  in  her  presence  ;  every  little 
task  so  agitates  her.  Westwood  will  receive 
any  letter  for  me,  and  give  it  me  privately. 

"  Pray  assure  Southey  of  my  kindliest 
feelings  towards  him,  and,  if  you  do  not  see 
liim,  send  this  to  him. 

"  Elindest  remembrances  to  your  sistei, 
and  believe  me  ever  yours,  C.  Lamb. 

^  Bemember  me  kindly  to  the  AUaops." 

The  following  curious  piece  of  modertk 
Latin  was  addressed 

TO  BERNARD  BARTON. 

••  April,  18«l. 

"  Vir  Bone  I — ^Recepi  literas  tuas  amicis- 
simas,  et  in  mentem  veuit  responsuro  mihi, 
vel  raro,  vel  nunquam,  inter  nos  intercedisse 
Latinam  linguam,  organum  reecribendi, 
loquendive.  Epistole  tusB,  Plinianis  elegantiis 
(supra  quod  TREiniLO  deceat)  refertie,  tam  a 
verbis  Plinianis  adeo  abhorrent,  ut  ne  vooem 
quamquam  (Bomanam  scilicet)  habere  vide- 
aris,  quam  '  ad  canem,*  ut  aiunt,  '  rejectare 
poBsia.*  Forsan  desuetude  Latinissandi  ad 
veroaculam  linguam  usitandam,  plusquam 
opus  sit,  coegit.  Per  adagia  quaedam  nota,  et 
in  ore  omnium  pervulgata,  ad  Latinitatis 
perditae  recuperationem  revocare  te  institui. 

*^  Feiis  in  abaco  est,  et  cegrd  videt 

^  Oume  quod  splendet  nequaquam  aurum 
putes. 

**  Imponas  equo  mendlcum,  equitabitidem 
ad  diabolum. 

**  Fur  commodd  a  fure  prenditur. 

^  O  Maria,  Maria,  valdd  oontiuria,  quo- 
modo  crescit  hortulus  tuus  1 

*^  Nunc  majora  cauamus. 

<<  Thomas,  Thomas,  de  Ldington,  uxorem 
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doxit  die  nuporft  Dominic&,  Beduxit  domum 
poster^.  Succedenti  baculum  emit.  Postridie 
ferit  illam.  .^^eacit  ilia  sabsequentL 
Proximo  (nempe  Veneris)  est  mortua.  Plu- 
rimum  gestiit  Thomas,  qu6d  appropinquanti 
Sabbato  efiereada  sit. 

"Homer  quidam  Johajmidus  in  angulo 
sedebat,  artocreas  quasdam  deglutiens.  In- 
seruit  polliced,prunanana  evellens^et  magn& 
Toce  exclamavit  *  Dii  boni,  quim  bonus  puer 
fio!» 

'^  Diddle-diddle-dumkins  !  mens  unicus 
fiUus  Johannes  cubitum  ivit,  int^ris  braccis, 
oaligft  un&  tantdm,  indatus.  Diddle-diddle, 
&c.    Da  Capo. 

"  Hie  adsum  saltans  Joannula.  Cum 
nemo  adsit  mihi,  semper  resto  sola. 

«<  .^Inigma  mihi  hoc  solyas,  et  (Edipus 
iies. 

^  Qu&  ratione  assimulandus  sit  equus 
Trbmulo  t 

"  Quippe  cui  tota  communicatio  sit  per 
Hat  et  Neiou,  juxta  consilium  illud  Bomi- 
nicum,  *  Fiat  omnis  communicatio  Testra  Yea 
etNAY.'    . 

'^  In  his  nugis  caram  diem  consnmo,  dum 
invigilo  valetudini  carioris  nostrsB  Emmie, 
quse  apud  nos  jamdudum  aegrotat.  Salvere 
Yos  jubet  mecum  Maria  mea,  ipsa  integrft 
valetudine.  Elia. 

"  Ab  agro  Enfeldiense  datum,  Aprilis  nescio 
quibus  Calendis — Davus  sum,  non  Calen- 
darius. 

"  P.S.— Perdita  in  toto  est  Billa  Refor- 
matura." 

Mr.  Moxon,  having  become  the  publisher 
of  "  The  Englishman's  Magazine,"  obtained 
Lamb's  aid,  aa  a  contributor  of  miscellaneous 
articles,  which  were  arranged  to  appear 
under  the  comprehensive  title  of  "Peter's 
Net.'  The  following  accompanied  his  first 
contribution,  in  which  some  reminiscences  of 
the  Boyal  Academy  were  enshrined. 

TO   MR.   MOXON. 

"  August,  1831. 

"Dear  M., — The  R.A.  here  memorised  was 
George  Da  we,  whom  I  knew  well,  and  heard 
many    anecdotes    o^    from    Danisls   and 


WssTALL,  at  H.  Bogers's  ;  to  each  of  them  it 
will  be  well  to  send  a  magazine  in  my  name. 
It  will  fly  like  wildflre  among  the  Boyal 
Academicians  and  artists.  Could  you  get  hold 
of  Procter  1 — ^hia  chambers  are  in  Llac<^*8 
Inn,  at  Montague's ;  or  of  Janus  Weatheioock  f 
— ^both  of  their  prose  is  capital.    Don't  en- 
courage poetry.    The  *  Peter's  Net '  does  not 
intend  funny  things  only.    All  is  fish.    And 
leave  out  the  sickening  'Ella*  at  the  end. 
Then  it  may  comprise  letters  and  characters, 
addressed  to  Peter  ;  but  a  signature  fotioet  it 
to  be  all  characteristic  of  the  one  man,  EUa^ 
or  the  one  man,  Peter,  which  cramped  m^ 
formerly.    I  have  agreed  not  for  my  sister  t<^ 
know  the  subjects  I  choose,  till  the 
oomes  out ;  so  beware  of  speaking  of  *em, 
writing  about  'em,  save  generally.   Be  parti — 
cular  about  this  warning.    Can't  you  drof:^ 
in  some  afternoon,  and  take  a  bed?    Thi^ 
*  Athenesum '  has  been  hoaxed  with  some  ex — 
quisite  poetry,  that  was,  two  or  three  mun>b— 
ago,  in  'Hone's  Book.*     I  like  jour  finfe* 
number    capitally.     But  is  not  it  aanallV 
Come  and  see  us,  week-day  if  poaeible. 

"  Send,  or  bring  me,  Hone's  number  fio^ 
August.  The  anecdotes  of  £.  and  of  Q,  J>. 
are  substantially  true ;  what  doee  Slia  (o^ 
Peter)  care  for  dates  ? 

"  The  poem  I  mean,  is  in  '  Hone's  Book,** 
as  far  back  as  ApriL  I  do  not  know  who 
wrote  it ;  but  'tis  a  poem  I  envy — that  muomM 
Montgomery's  '  Last  Man : '  I  envy  th.^ 
writers,  because  I  feel  I  could  have  doa^ 
something  like  them.  C  L.** 


The  following  contains  Lamb's  character- 
istic acknowledgment  of  a  payment  on  ac* 
count  of  these  contributions. 

TO  MR.  MOXON. 

"  Sept.  6th,  ISSl. 

"  Dear  M., — ^Your  letter's  contents  pleased 
me.  I  am  only  afraid  of  taxing  you.  Yet  I 
want  a  stimulus,  or  I  think  I  should  dra^ 
sadly.  I  shall  keep  the  moneys  in  trust,  tiil 
I  see  you  fairly  over  the  next  1st  January. 
Then  I  shall  look  upon  'em  as  earned.  No 
part  of  your  letter  gave  me  more  pleasure  (no, 
not  the  10^.,  tho'  you  may  grin)  than  tbst 
you  will  revisit  old  Enfield,  which  I  hope 
will  be  always  a  pleasant  idea  to  you. 
"  Yours,  very  faithfully,  G  L." 


LETTER  TO  MOXON. 


an 


The  magaanOy  although  enriched  with 
L«mb*8  articles,  and  some  others  of  great 
nerit)  did  not  meet  with  a  success  so  rapid 
IS  to  requite  the  proprietor  for  the  labour 
and  anxietj  of  its  production.  The  following 
ii  Lambda  letter,  in  reply  to  one  announcing 
a  determination  to  discontinue  its  publi- 
eation:— 

TO  VB.  If  OXON. 

"  Oct.  24th,  18S1. 

*To  address  an  abdicated  monarch  is  a 
niee  point  of  breeding.  To  give  him  his  lost 
titles  is  to  mock  him ;  to  withhold  'em  is  to 
wound  hiuL  But  his  minister,  who  falls  with 
bim^  may  be  gracefully  sympathetic.  I  do 
honestly  feel  for  your  diminution  of  honours, 
and  rqp:«t  even  the  pleasing  cares  which  are 
part  and  parcel  of  greatness.  Your  magna- 
nimooB  submission,  and  the  cheerful  tone  of 
your  renunciation,  in  a  letter,  which,  without 
Hattery,  would  have  made  an  '  Artiglb,'  and 
whidi,  rarely  as  I  keep  letters,  shall  be  pre- 
serred,  comfort  me  a  little.  Will  it  please, 
or  plague  you,  to  say  that  when  your  parcel 
came  I  civsed  it,  for  my  pen  was  warming 
h  mj  hand  at  a  ludicrous  description  of  a 
Landscape  of  an  RA.,  which  I  <^culated 
ttpon  sending  you  to-morrow,  the  last  day 
70a  gave  me  1  Now  any  one  calling  in,  or  a 
letter  coming,  puts  an  end  to  my  writing  for 
the  day.  Little  did  I  think  that  the  mandate 
liad  gone  ont^  so  destructive  to  my  occupa- 
pation,  80  relieving  to  the  apprehensions  of 
the  whole  body  of  RA.*s ;  so  you  see  I  had 
M  quitted  the  ship  while  a  plank  was  re- 
nudning. 

^  To  drop  metaphors,  I  am  sure  you  have 
ely.  The  very  spirit  of  your  epistle 
speaks  that  you  have  a  weight  off  your  mind 
I  have  one  on  mine  ;  the  cash  in  hand^  which, 

as less  truly  says,  bums  in  my  pocket. 

X  feel  queer  at  returning  it,  (who  does  not  ?) 
yoa  fo^  awkward  at  retaking  it,  (who  ought 
Hot  ?)— is  there  no  middle  way  of  adjusting 
this  fine  embarrassment  7  I  think  I  have  hit 
Upon  a  medium  to  skin  the  sore  place  over. 
If  not  quite  to  heal  it.  Tou  hinted  that 
there  might  be  something  under  10^.,  by  and 
by,  accruing  to  me — Devil's  Money;  *  (you  | 
ftre  aanguine,  say  71.  IO9.)  ;  that  I  entirely 
lenounce,  and  abjure  all  future  interest  in :  i 

*  Annding  to  •  littl*  extniTagance  of  Lamb's-^searcely  | 
WQcth  TMoIleetiiig^ln  cnialation  of  the  **  Detil'B  Walk*' 
'  d  Co.  i 
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I  insist  upon  it,  and,  *by  him  I  will  not 
name,*  I  won't  touch  a  penny  of  it.  That 
will  split  your  loss,  one  half,  and  leave  me 
conscientious  possessor  of  what  I  hold.  Less 
than  your  assent  to  this,  no  proposal  will  I 
accept  of. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr. ,  whose  name  you  have 

left  illegible  (is  it  SeagvU  f)  never  sent  me 
any  book  on  Christ's  Hospital,  by  which  I 
could  dream  that  I  was  indebted  to  him  for 
a  dedication.  Did  G.  D.  send  his  penny 
tract  to  me,  to  convert  me  to  Unitarianism  1 
Dear,  blundering  soul !  why  I  am  as  old  a 
one  Goddite  as  himself.  Or  did  he  think  his 
cheap  publication  would  bring  over  the 
Methodists  over  the  way  here  ?  *  However, 
I  '11  give  it  to  the  pew  opener,  in  whom  1 
have  a  little  interest,  to  hand  over  to  the 
clerk,  whose  wife  she  sometimes  drinks  tea 
with,  for  him  to  lay  before  the  deacon,  who 
exchanges  the  civility  of  the  hat  with  him, 
for  to  transmit  to  the  minister,  who  shakes 
hands  with  him  out  of  chapel,  and  he,  in  all 
odds,  will  light  his  pipe  with  it. 

**  I  wish  very  much  to  see  you.  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  come  how  you  will ;  we  shall  be 
very  glad  (we  need  not  repeat)  to  see  your 
sister,  or  sisters,  with  you  ;  but  for  you, 
individually,  I  will  just  hint  that  a  dropping 
in  to  tea,  unlooked  for,  about  five,  stopping 
bread-and-cheese  and  gin-and- water,  is  worth 
a  thousand  Sundays.  I  am  naturally  miser- 
able on  a  Sunday ;  but  a  week-day  evening 
and  supper  is  like  old  times.  Set  out  notr, 
and  give  no  time  to  deliberation. 

"P.S.— The  second  volume  of  *Elia*  is 
delightful  (ly  bound,  I  mean),  and  quite 
cheap.    Why,  man,  'tis  a  unique  I 

**If  I  write  much  more  I  shall  expand 
into  an  article^  which  I  cannot  afford  to  let 
you  have  so  cheap.  By  the  by,  to  show  the 
perverseness  of  human  will,  while  I  thought 
I  must  furnish  one  of  those  accursed  things 
monthly,  it  seemed  a  labour  above  Hercules' 
'Twelve'  in  a  year,  which  were  evidently 
monthly  contributions.  Now  I  am  emanci- 
pated, I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  thousand  Essays 
swelling  within  me.    False  feelings  both  ! 

^Your  ex-LampoonlBt,  or  Lamb-punnist, 
from  Enfield,  October  24,  or  Mast  day 
but  one  for  receiving  articles  that  can  be 
inserted.'" 

•  Referring  to  a  dwpel  opposite  hit  lodging  at  Enfield. 
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The  following  was  addressed  soon  after, 

TO  MR.  MOXOK. 

•*  Feb.  188J. 

"  Dear  Moxon, — ^The  snows  are  ancle- 
deep,  slosh,  and  mire,  that  tis  hard  to  get  to 
the  post-office,  and  cmel  to  send  the  maid 
out  Tis  a  slough  of  despair,  or  I  should 
sooner  have  thanked  you  for  your  offer  of 
the  '  Life,^  which  we  shall  very  much  like  to 
hare,  and  will  return  duly.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  shall  he  in  town,  hut  in  a  week  or 
two,  at  farthest,  when  I  will  come  as  &r  as 
you,  if  I  can.  We  are  moped  to  death  with 
confinement  within  doors.  I  send  you  a 
curiosity  of  G,  Dyer's  tender  conscience. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  years  since,  G. 
publbhed  the  *  Poet's  Fate,'  in  which  were 
two  very  harmless  lines  about  Mr.  Bogers, 
but  Mr.  R.,  not  quite  approving  of  them,  they 
were  left  out  in  a  subsequent  edition,  1801. 
But  G.  has  been  worrying  about  them  ever 
since ;  if  I  have  heard  him  once,  I  have 
heard  him  a  hundred  times,  express  a  remorse 
proportioned  to  a  consciousness  of  having 
been  guilty  of  an  atrocious  libel.  As  the 
devil  would  have  it,  a  man  they  call  Barker, 
in  his  'Parriana*  has  quoted  the  identical 
two  Unes,  as  they  stood  in  some  obscure 
edition  anterior  to  1801,  and  the  withers  of 
poor  G.  are  again  wrung.  His  letter  b  a 
gem  ;  with  his  poor  blind  eyes  it  has  been 
laboured  out  at  six  sittings.  The  history  of 
the  couplet  is  in  page  3  of  this  irregular 
production,  in  which  every  variety  of  shape 
and  size  that  letters  can  be  twisted  into  is 
to  be  found.  Do  show  his  part  of  it  to  Mr.  R 
some  day.  If  he  has  bowels,  they  must 
melt  at  the  contrition  so  queerly  charactered 
of  a  contrite  sinner.  G.  was  bom,  I  verily 
think,  without  original  sin,  but  chooses  to 
have  a  conscience,  as  every  Christian  gentle- 
man should  have ;  his  dear  old  face  is 
insusceptible  of  the  twist  they  call  a  sneer, 
yet  he  is  apprehensive  of  being  suspected  of 
tliat  ugly  appearance.  When  he  makes  a 
compliment,  he  thinks  he  has  given  an 
affiront — a  name  is  personality.  But  show 
(no  hurry)  this  unique  recantation  to  Mi*.  R : 
'tis  like  a  dirty  pocket-handkerchief^  mucked 
with  tears  of  some  indigent  Magdalen. 
There  is  the  impress  of  sincerity  in  every 
pot-hook  and  hanger ;  and  then  the  gilt 
frame  to  such  a  pauper  picture  \  It  should 
go  into  the  Museum. 


''Come  when  the  weather  will  poaribly 
let  you  ;  I  want  to  see  the  Wordsworths,  but 
I  do  not  much  like  to  be  all  night  away.  It 
is  dull  enough  to  be  here  together,  but  it  is 
duller  to  leave  Mary ;  in  short,  it  is  painful, 
and  in  a  flying  visit  I  should  hardly  catch 
them.  I  have  no  beds  for  them  if  they  came 
down,  and  but  a  sort  of  a  house  to  receive 
them  in  ;  yet  I  shall  regret  their  departoro 
unseen  ;  I  feel  cramped  and  straitened  every 
way.    Where  are  they  ? 

''We  have  heard  from  Emma  bat  once, 
and  that  a  month  ago,  and  are  very  anxioos 
for  another  letter. 

"  You  say  we  have  forgot  your  powers  of 
being  serviceable  to  us.    Thai  we  never  shall  ^ 
I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  without^ 
you  when  I  want  a  little  commission.    Nov 
then :  there  are  left  at  Miss  Buffon'a,  th^ 
'Tales  of  the  Castle,'  and  certain  volomea  oC 
the '  Betroepective  Beview.'   The  first  ahoahS. 
be  conveyed  to  Novello's,  and  the  Reviews 
should  be  taken  to  Talfourd's  office,  ground — 
floor,  east  side,  Elm  Court,  Middle  Temple^ 
to  whom  I  should  have  written,  bat  my 
spirits  are  wretched ;  it  is  quite  an  eflTort  to 
wiite  this.    So,  with  the  '  Lifey^  1  have  cut 
you  out  three  pieces  of  service.    What  can  X 
do  for  you  here,  but  hope  to  see  you  very 
soon,  and  think  of  you  with  most  kindness  f 
I  fear  to-morrow,  between  rains  and  snowg 
it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  you,  but  do 
not  let   a   practicable    Sunday   pass.    We 
are  always  at  home. 

"Mary  joins  in  remembrances  to  your 
sister,  whom  we  hope  to  see  in  any  fine-ish 
weather,  when  she'll  venture. 

"  Bemember  us  to  Allsop,  and  all  the  dead 
people  ;  to  whom,  and  to  London,  we  seem 
dead."^ 

In  February,  1833,  the  following  letter 
was  addressed  by  Lamb  to  the  editor,  on  his 
being  made  Serjeant  :-^ 

TO  MR.  SSRJSAKT  TALFOURD. 

"My  dear  T., — ^Now  cannot  I  call  bim 
SetyearU ;  what  is  there  in  a  ooiff  Those 
canvas-sleeves  protective  from  ink,*  when  he 
was  a  kw-chit— a  C^ittyling,  (let  the  leathern 

•  Mr.  Lamb  always  insisted  that  the  costume  referred 
to  was  worn  when  he  first  gladdened  his  yoonir  frierd  by 
a  call  at  Mr.  Chitt7*s  Chambers.  I  am  afiraid  i1  is  ail 
apocryphaL 
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apron  be  apocryphal)  do  more  'specially  plead 
to  the  Jury  Court,  of  old  memory.  The 
oostome  (will  he  agnize  it  7)  was  as  of  a  desk- 
feUow,  or  Socius  Plutei  Methought  I  spied 
a  brother ! 

*That  fiuuiliarity  is  extinct  for  ever. 
CoTBe  me  if  I  can  call  him  Mr.  Serjeant — 
except^  mark  me,  in  com'pany.  Honour 
▼here  honour  is  due ;  but  should  he  ever 
viiit  us,  (do  you  think  he  ever  will,  Mary  ?) 
what  a  distinction  should  I  keep  up  between 
him  and  our  less  fortunate  friend,  H.  C.  R  ! 
Decent  respect  shall  always  be  the  Crabb*s 
-4mt,  somehow,  short  of  reverence. 

"  Well,  of  my  old  friends,  I  have  lived  to 
ne  two  knighted,  one  made  a  judge,  another 
b  a  fiiir  way  to  it.  Why  am  I  restive  t 
why  stands  my  sun  upon  Gibeah  7 

•*  "Variously,  my  dear  Mrs.  Talfburd,  [I  can 
be  more  £uniliar  with  her  !J  Mrs,  Serjeant 
TtiJfourd^ — ^my  sister  prompts  me — (these 
ladies  stand  upon  ceremonies) — ^has  the  con- 
gratnlable  news  affected  the  members  of  our 
small  community.  Mary  comprehended  it 
at  onoe^  and  entered  into  it  heartily.    Mrs. 

W waa,  as  usual,  perverse ;  wouldn't,  or 

e(mldn%  understand  it  A  Serjeant  7  She 
thou^t  Mr.  T.  was  in  the  law.  Didn't  know 
that  he  ever  listed. 

**  Emma  alone  truly  sympathised.  She  had 
%  silk  gown  come  home  that  very  day,  and 
hajs  pfrecedeuce  before  her  learned  sistei-s 
Accordingly. 

**  We  are  going  to  drink  the  health  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Serjeant,  with  all  the  young 
aeijeantry — and  that  is  all  that  I  can  see 
that  I  shall  get  by  the  promotion. 

'^Valete,  et  mementote  amici  quondam 
vestri  humiHimi|  C.  L." 

The  following  note  to  Mr.  Moxon,  on  some 
long  forgotten  occasion  of  momentary  dis- 
pleasure, the  nature  and  object  of  which  is 
Uncertain,— contains  a  fantiistical  exaggera- 
tion of  anger,  which,  judged  by  those  who 
knew  the  writer,  will  only  illustrate  the 
entire  absence  of  all  the  bad  passions  of 
hatred  and  contempt  it  feigns. 


\ 


TO  MR.  HOXON. 


'  183S. 


y 


'Dear  M.y — ^Many  thanks  for  the  books  ; 

but  most  thanks  for  one  immortal  sentence : 

.    *  If  I  do  not  cheat  him,  never  tribit  me  again.' 

\ , • 


I  do  not  know  whether  to  admire  most,  the 
wit  or  justness  of  the  sentiment.  It  has  my 
cordial  approbation.  My  sense  of  meum 
and  tuum  applauds  it.  I  maintain  it,  tlie 
eighth  commandment  hath  a  secret  special 
reservation,  by  which  the  reptile  is  exempt 
from  any  protection  from  it.  As  a  dog,  or  a 
'iigger,  he  is  not  a  holder  of  property.  Not 
a  ninth  of  what  he  detains  from  the  world  ia 
his  own.  Keep  your  hands  from  picking 
and  stealing,  is  no  ways  referable  to  his 
acquists.  I  doubt  whether  bearing  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbour  at  all  contem- 
plated this  possible  scrub.  Could  Moses 
have  seen  the  speck  in  vision  ?  An  ex  pott 
facto  law  alone  could  relieve  him ;  and  we 
are  taught  to  expect  no  eleventh  command- 
ment. The  outlaw  to  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion ! — ^unworthy  to  have  seen  Moses  behind  I 
— ^to  lay  his  ^desecrating  hands  upon  Elia! 
Has  the  irreverent  ark-toucher  been  struck 
blind,  I  wonder  ?  The  more  I  think  of  him, 
the  less  I  think  of  him.  His  meanness  is 
invisible  with  aid  of  solar  microscope.  My 
moral  eye  smarts  at  him.  The  less  flea  that 
bites  little  fleas !  The  great  Beast  !  The 
beggarly  Nit  ! 

"  More  when  we  meet ;  mind,  you'll  come, 
two  of  you  ;  and  couldn't  you  go  off  in  the 
morning,  that  we  may  have  a  day-long  curse 
at  him,  if  curses  are  not  dishallowed  by 
descending  so  low  7  Amen.  Maledicatur  in 
extremis !  C.  L." 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  Lamb  made  his 
last  removal  from  Enfleld  to  Edmonton.  He 
was  about  to  lose  tlie  society  of  Miss  Isola, 
on  the  eve  of  marriage,  and  determined  to 
live  altogether  with  his  sister,  whether  in 
her  sanity  or  her  madness.  This  change  was 
announced  in  the  following  letter 

TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

**  End  of  May  nearly. 
"  Dear  Wordsworth, — ^Your  letter,  save  in 
what  respects  your  dear  sister's  health, 
cheered  me  in  my  new  solitude.  Mary  is  ill 
again.  Her  illnesses  encroach  yearly.  The 
last  was  three  months,  followed  by  two  of 
depression  most  dreadful.  I  look  back  upon 
her  earlier  attacks  with  longing.  Nice  little 
durations  of  six  weeks  or  so,  followed  by 
complete  restoration, — shocking  as  they  were 
to  me  then.    In  short,  half  her  life  she  is 
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dead  to  me,  and  the  other  half  is  made 
anxious  with  fears  and  lookings  forward  to 
the  next  shock.  "With  such  prospects,  it 
seemed  to  me  necessary  that  she  should  no 
longer  live  with  me,  and  be  fluttered  with 
continual  removals ;  so  I  am  come  to  live 
with  her,  at  a  Mr.  Walden's,  and  his  wife, 
who  take  in  patients,  and  have  arranged  to 
lodge  and  board  us  only.  They  have  had 
the  care  of  her  before.  I  see  little  of  her, 
alas  I  I  too  often  hear  her.  Sunt  lachrjrmw 
rerum  t  and  you  and  I  must  bear  it. 

**  To  lay  a  little  more  load  on  it,  a  circum- 
stance has  happened,  cujtM  pars  magna  fuiy 
and  which,  at  another  crisis,  I  should  have 
more  rejoiced  in.  I  am  about  to  lose  my 
old  and  only  walk-companion,  whose  mirthful 
spirits  were  the  'youth  of  our  house,'  Emma 
Isola.  I  have  her  here  now  for  a  little  while, 
but  she  is  too  nervous,  properly  to  be  under 
such  a  roof,  so  she  will  make  short  visits, — ^be 
no  more  an  inmate.  With  my  perfect 
approval,  and  more  than  concurrence,  she  is 
to  be  wedded  to  Moxon,  at  the  end  of 
August — so  'perish  the  roses  and  the 
flowers ' — how  is  it  ? 

^  Now  to  the  brighter  side.  I  am  eman- 
cipated from  Enfield.  I  am  with  attentive 
people,  and  younger.  I  am  three  or  four 
miles  nearer  the  great  city;  coaches  half- 
price  less,  and  going  always,  of  wliich  I  avail 
myself.  I  have  few  friends  left  there,  one  or 
two  though,  most  beloved.  But  London 
streets  and  faces  cheer  me  inexpressibly, 
though  of  the  latter,  there  should  be  not  one 
known  one  remaining. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  cordial  reception  of 
'Elia.*  Inter  nos,  the  'Ariadne'  is  not  a 
darling  with  me  ;  several  incongruous  things 
are  in  it,  but  in  the  composition  it  served  me 
as  illustrative. 

"  I  want  you  in  the  *  Popular  Fallacies '  * 
to  like  the  '  Home  that  is  no  home,'  and 
*  Rising  with  the  lark.' 

"  I  am  feeble,  but  cheerful  in  this  my 
genial  hot  weather.  Walked  sixteen  miles 
yesterday.  I  can't  read  much  in  summer 
time. 

"  With  my  kindest  love  to  all,  and  prayers 
for  dear  Dorothy, 

"  I  remain  most  aflTectionately  yours, 
"  C.  Lamb. 

•  A  series  of  articles  contributed,  under  this  title,  by 
Ittmb,  to  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine.'* 


"  At  Mr.  Walden's,  ChurchHstreet,  Edmon- 
ton, Middlesex. 

"  Moxon  has  introduced  Emma  to  Bogers, 
and  he  smiles  upon  the  project  I  have 
given  K  my  Milton,  (will  you  pardon  me  t  *) 
in  part  of  a  portion.  It  hangs  fiimoaslyHn 
his  Murray-like  shop."  I 


On  the  approach  of  the  wedding-day, 
fixed  for  SOUi  July,  Lamb  turned  to  the 
account  of  a  half-tearful  merriment,  the  gift 
of  a  watch  to  the  young  lady  whom  he  was 
about  to  lose. 

TO  MB.  MOXOV. 

«*JalyS4th,  183t. 

"  For  God's  sake  give  Emma  no  more 
watches  ;  one  has  turned  her  head.  She  is 
arrogant  and  insulting.  She  said  something 
very  unpleasant  to  our  old  clock  in  the 
passage,  as  if  he  did  not  keep  time,  and  yet 
he  had  made  her  no  appointment.  She  takes 
it  out  every  instant  to  look  at  the  moment- 
hand.  She  lugs  us  out  into  the  fields, 
because  there  the  bird-boys  ask  you,  *PHiy, 
sir,  can  you  tell  us  what's  o'clock  f '  and  she 
answers  them  punctually.  She  loses  all  her 
time  lookuig  to  see  'what  the  time  is.*  I 
overheard  her  whispering,  'Just  so  many 
hours,  minutes,  &C.,  to  Tuesday;  I  think 
St.  Greorge's  goes  too  slow.'  This  little  pre- 
sent of  Time  ! — why, — ^'tis  Eternity  to  her  I 

"  What  can  make  her  so  fond  of  a  ginger- 
bread watch  ? 

"  She  has  spoiled  some  of  the  movements. 
Between  ourselves,  she  has  kissed  away 
'  half-past  twelve,'  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
canonical  hour  in  Hanover  Square. 

"Well,  if  'love  me,  love  my  watch,' 
answers,  she  will  keep  time  to  you. 

"  It  goes  right  by  the  Horse  Guaixia 

"Dearest  M., — Never  mind  opposite t 
nonsense.  She  does  not  love  you  for  the 
watch,  but  the  watch  for  you.  I  will  be  at 
the  wedding,  and  keep  the  30th  July,  as 
!  long  as  my  poor  months  last  me,  as  a  festival, 
gloriously.  Yours  ever,         Euul 

I 

*  It  had  been  proposed  by  Lamb  that  Mr.  W.  should 
be  the  possessor  of  the  portrait  if  he  outlired  his  friend, 
I  and  that  afterwards  it  was  to  be  bequeathed  to  Christ's 
I  College,  Cambridge. 

^  Written  on  the  opposite  page  to  that  in  which  the 
I  preTious  affectionate  banter  appeara. 
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"  We  have  not  heard  from  Cambridge.  I 
will  write  the  moment  we  do. 

^Edmonton,  24th  July,  twenty  minutes 
pMt  three  by  Emma's  watch." 


MIfls  Lamb  was  in  the  sad  state  of  mental 
estrangement  up  to  the  day  of  the  wedding  ; 
but  then  in  the  constant  companionship  of 
her  brother  at  Edmonton.  The  following 
duster  of  Uttle  letters  to  the  new  married 
pur— the  first  from  Charles,  introducing  one 
from  Mary — shows  the  happy  e£fect  of  the 
news  on  her  mental  health* 

TO  MB.  AKD  MBS.  MOXON. 

"ilagtiBt,  1833. 

**Dear  Mr.  and  Mra  Moxon,— Time  very 
dkort  I  wrote  to  Miss  Fryer,  and  had  the 
sweetest  letter  about  yon,  Emma,  that  ever 
friendship  dictated.  'I  am  full  of  good 
wishes,  I  am  crying  with  good  wishes,'  she 
ays ;  but  you  shall  see  it. 

^  Dear  Moxon, — ^I  take  your  writing  moKt 
kindly,  and  shall  most  kindly  your  writing 
fromPkris. 

**  I  want  to  crowd  another  letter  to  Miss 
frjet  into  the  little  time  after  dinner,  before 
post-time.  So  with  twenty  thousand  con- 
gnttolationsy  Yours,  C  L. 

'^  I  am  calm,  sober,  happy.    Turn  over  for 

^tt  x«88on.     I  got  home  from  Dover  Street, 

'   0^  Svaofl,  half  as  iober  as  a  judge,    I  am 

/  ^^^niiDg  over  a  new  lea^  as  I  hope  yon  will 

I  now," 


.  *^e  torn  of  the  leaf  presented  the  follow- 
^^  ^pom  M»a«  Lamb  \—~ 

%y  dear  Iknma  and  Edward  Moxon, — 

.  ®^ept    my    sincere    congratulations,    and 

*°^^^ine  more  good  wishes  than  my  weak 

J|*"^«8  will  let  me  put  into  good  set  words. 

7^    dreary  blank    of  uiiansvsered  questions 

j  ^^ieh  I  ventured  to  ask  in  vain,  was  cleared 

,  ^^  On  the  wedding-day  by  Mrs.  W.*  taking  a 

I  8*^^8  of  wine,  and,  with  a  total  change  of 

1  ^^Htcnance,  begging  leave  to  drink  Mr.  and 

\  ^^^^  Moxon*s  health.    It  restored  me  from 


\ 


Hm  wife  of  the  landlord  of  the  home  at  Bdmonton. 


that  moment,  as  if  by  an  electrical  stroke,  to 
the  entire  possession  of  my  senses.  I  never 
felt  so  calm  and  quiet  after  a  similar  illness 
as  I  do  now.  I  feel  as  if  all  tears  were  wiped 
from  my  eyes,  and  all  care  from  my  heart. 
*  Mary  Lamb.** 


At  the  foot  of  this  letter  is  the  following 
by  Cliarles  :— 

"  Wednesday. 

"  Dears,  again, — ^Your  letter  interrupted  a 
seventh  game  at  picquet  which  tee  were 
having,  after  walking  to  Wright's  and 
purchasing  shoes.  We  pass  our  time  in 
cards,  walks,  and  reading.  We  attack  Tasso 
soon.  C.  L. 

'*  Never  was  snch  a  calm,  or  such  a  re- 
covery.   Tis  her  own  words,  undictated." 


LamVs  latter  days  were  brightened  by  the 
frequent — ^latterly  periodical — ^hospitality  of 
the  admirable  translator  of  Dante,  at  the 
British  Museum.  The  following  was  ad- 
dressed to  this  new  friend  lately  acquired, 
but  who  became  an  old  friend  at  once,  while 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moxon  were  on  their  wedding 
tour: — 

TO  RBV.  H.  P.  CART. 

"Sept.  9th,  1838. 

**  Dear  Sir, — ^Your  packet  I  have  only  just 
received,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  absence  jyf 
Moxon,  who  is  flaunting  it  about  d  la 
Farisienne,  with  his  new  bride,  our  Emma, 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  and  not  a  little  to 
our  dulness.  We  shall  be  qiute  well  by  the 
time  you  return  from  Worcestershire,  and 
most,  most  (observe  the  repetition)  glad  to 
see  you  here,  or  anywhere. 

"  I  will  take  my  time  with  Darley's  act.  I 
wish  poets  would  write  a  little  plainer  ;  he 
begins  some  of  his  words  with  a  letter  which 
is  imknown  to  the  English  typography. 

"  Yours,  most  truly,        C.  Lamb. 

"  P.S. — Pray  let  me  know  when  you  return. 
We  are  at  Mr.  Walden's,  Chiirch-fltreet, 
Edmonton  ;  no  longer  at  £nfield.  Yon  will 
be  amused  to  hcai^  tliat  my  sister  and  I  have, 
with  the  aid  of  Emma,  scrambled  through 
the  *  Inferno,'  by  the  blessed  furtherance  of 
your   polar-star   translation.     I    tbink    we 
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scarce  left  anything  nnmadeont.  But  our 
partner  has  left  U8,  and  we  have  not  jet 
resumed.  Mary's  chief  pride  in  it  was  that 
she  should  some  day  brag  of  it  to  you.  Your 
*  Dante'  and  Sandys'  *Ovid'  are  the  only 
helpmates  of  translations.  Neither  of  you 
shirk  a  word. 

"  Fairfax's  '  Tasso '  is  no  translation 
at  all.  It's  better  in  some  places,  but  it 
merely  observes  the  number  of  stanzas ; 
as  for  linages,  similes,  &c.,  he  finds  'em 
himself,  and  never  'troubles  Peter  for  the 
matter.' 

"  In  haste,  dear  Gary,  yours  ever, 
"CLamb. 

"  Has  M.  sent  you  '  Elia,'  second  volume  ? 
if  not  he  shalL" 


Miss  Lamb  did  not  escape  all  the  cares  of 
housekeeping  by  the  new  arrangement :  the 
following  little  note  shows  the  grotesque 
uses  to  which  Lamb  turned  the  smaller 
household  anxieties : — 

TO  MR.  MOXON. 

*•  188S. 

"  Dear  M.,— Mary  and  I  are  very  poorly. 
We  have  had  a  sick  child,  who,  sleeping  or 
not  sleeping,  next  me,  with  a  pasteboard  par- 
tition between,  killed  my  sleep.  The  little 
bastard  is  gone.  My  bedfellows  are  cough 
and  cramp  ;  we  sleep  three  in  a  bed.  Domes- 
tic arrangements  (baker,  butcher,  and  all)  de- 
volve on  Mary.  Don't  come  yet  to  this  house 
of  pest  and  age  !  We  propose,  when  you  and 
E.  agree  on  the  time,  to  come  up  and  meet 

you  at  the  B 's,  say  a  week  hence,  but  do 

you  make  the  appointment. 

"  Mind,  our  spirits  are  good,  and  we  are 
happy  in  your  happinesses.  C.  L. 

"  Our  old  and  ever  loves  to  dear  Emma." 


The  following  is  Lamb's  reply  to  a  wel- 
come communication  of  Sonnets,  addressed 
by  the  bridegroom  to  the  fair  object  of 
Lamb's  regard — beautiful  in  themselves — 
and  endeared  to  Lamb  bj  honoured  memo- 
ries and  generous  hopes : — 


TO  MR.  xoxoir. 

"NoT.S9tl^l8SS. 

"  Mary  is  of  opinion  with  me,  that  two  of 
these  Sonnets  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  any 
poetry  you  have  done  yet.  The  one  to  Emma 
is  so  pretty  I  I  have  only  allowed  myself  to 
transpose  a  word  in  the  third  line.  Sacred 
shall  it  be  from  any  intermeddling  of  mine. 
But  we  jointly  beg  that  you  will  make  four 
lines  in  the  room  of  the  four  last.  Bead 
'Darby  and  Joan,'  in  Mrs.  Mozon's  first 
album.  There  youll  see  how  beaatifal  in 
age  the  looking  back  to  youthful  years  in  an 
old  couple  is.  But  it  is  a  violence  to  the 
feelings  to  anticipate  that  time  in  youth.  I 
hope  you  and  Emma  will  have  many  a  quarrel 
and  many  a  make-up  (and  she  is  beauUful 
in  reconciliation  !)  before  the  dark  days 
shall  come,  in  which  ye  shall  say  '  tiiere  is 
small  comfort  in  them.*  Yon  have  b^pn  a 
sort  of  character  of  Emma  in  them,  rerj 
sweetly ;  carry  it  on,  if  you  can  through  the 
last  lines. 

**  1  love  the  sonnet  to  my  heart,  and  joa 
akaU  finish  it,  and  ITl  be  hanged  if  I  famish 
a  line  towards  it  So  much  for  that.  Tho 
next  best  is  to  the  Ocean. 


*  Ye  gallant  winds,  if  e'er  your  Luarr  < 
Blew  longing  loTer  to  his  mistress'  aide, 
O,  puff  your  loudest,  spread  the  ouitm  wide,' 

is  spirited.  The  last  line  I  altered,  and  have 
re-sdtered  it  as  it  stood.  It  is  cloeer.  lliese 
*two  are  your  best.  But  take  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  finishing  the  first.  How  proud  should 
Emma  be  of  her  poets  ! 

"  Perhaps  « O  Ocean '  (though  I  like  it)  \b 
too  much  of  the  open  vowels,  which  Pope 
objects  to.  *  Great  Ocean  ! '  is  obvious.  To 
save  sad  thoughts  I  think  is  better  (though 
not  good)  than  for  the  mind  to  save  herself. 
But  'tis  a  noble  Sonnet.  '  St.  Cloud  *  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with. 

"  If  I  return  the  Sonnets,  think  it  no  dis- 
respect, for  I  look  for  a  printed  copy.  You 
have  done  better  than  ever.  And  now  for  a 
i*eason  I  did  not  notice  'em  earlier.  On 
Wednesday  they  came,  and  on  Wednesday  I 
was  a-gadding.  Mary  gave  me  a  holiday, 
and  I  set  off  to  Snow  HilL  From  Snow  Hill 
I  deliberately  was  marching  down,  with  noble 
Holbom  before  me,  framing  in  mental  cogi- 
tation a  map  of  the  dear  London  jn  prospect^ 
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thinking  to  traverae  "Wardoui^street,  &c, 
when,  diabolically,  I  was  iutemipted  by 

Heigh-ho ! 
Little  Barrow ! — 

Emma  knows  him — and  prevailed  on  to  spend 
the  day  at  his  sister's,  where  was  an  album, 
and  (O,  march  of  intellect !)  plenty  of  lite- 
lary  conyersation,  and  more  acquaintance 
indi  the  state  of  modem  poetry  than  I  could 
keep  np  with.  I  was  positively  distanced. 
Knowles'  play,  which,  epilogued  by  me,  lay 
on  the  PiAHo,  alone  made  me  hold  up  my 
head.  When  I  came  home,  I  read  your 
letter,  and  ^impeed  at  your  beautiful  sonnet, 

'  fliir  mrt  thoa  m  the  morning,  my  young  bride,* 

and  dwelt  upon  it  in  a  confused  brain,  but 
determined  not  to  open  them  all  next  day, 
bdng  in  a  state  not  to  be  told  of  at  Chatteiis. 
Tell  it  not  in  Gatb,Emma,  lest  the  daughters 
triumph !    I  am  at  the  end  of  my  tether.    I 
wish  you  could  come  on  Tuesday  with  your 
fiiir  bride.    Why  can't  you  !    Do.    We  are 
thankful  to  your  sister  for  being  of  the  party. 
Gome,  and  6riny  a  sonnet  on  Mary*8  birth- 
day.   Love  to  the  whole  Moxonry,  and  tell 
H  I  every  day  love  her  more,  and  miss  her 
leas.    Tell  her  so,  from  her  loving  uncle,  as 
abe  has  let  me  call  myselfl    I  bought  a  fine 
embossed  card  yesterday,  and  wrote  for  the 
^wnbrokeress's   album.      She    is  a   Miss 
IBrown,  engaged  to  a  Mr.  White.    One  of  the 
lines  was  (I  forgot  the  rest — ^but  she  had 
them  at  twenty-four  hours*  notice ;  she  is 
going  out  to  India  with  her  husband) : — 

"  May  your  fame, 
And  fivtoAe,  Trances,  Whitex  with  your  name  I ' 

Kot  bad  as  a  pun.  I  vnU  expect  you  before 
two  on  Tuesday.  I  am  well  and  happy, 
teUE.** 


The  following  is  Lamb*s  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  author  of  the  **  Pleasures  of 
Memory/'  for  an  early  copy  of  his  "  Illus- 
trated Poems,"  of  a  share  in  the  publication 
of  whichyMr.  Moxonwas  "justly  vain."  The 
artistical  allusions  are  to  Stothard ;  the  allu- 
sioDs  to  the  poet's  own  kindnesses  need  no 
explanation  to  those  who  have  been  enabled 
by  circumstanoea,  which  now  and  then  trans- 1 
pile,  to  gueas  at  the  generous  course  of  his  life. , 


TO   MR.   ROGERS. 


*Dcc.  1833. 


"My  dear  Sir, — ^Your  book,  by  the  uni-e- 
mitting  punctuality  of  your  publisher,  has 
reached  me  thus  early.  I  have  not  opened 
it,  nor  will  till  to- morrow,  when  I  promise 
myself  a  thorough  reading  of  it.  The 
*  Pleasures  of  Memory '  was  the  first  school- 
present  I  made  to  Mrs.  Moxon  ;  it  has  those 
nice  woodcuts,  and  I  believe  she  keeps  it 
still.  Believe  me,  that  all  the  kindness  you 
have  shown  to  the  husband  of  that  excellent 
person  seems  done  unto  myself.  I  have  tried 
my  hand  at  a  sonnet  in  the  '  Times.'  But  the 
turn  I  gave  it,  though  I  hoi>ed  it  would  not 
displease  you,  I  thought  might  not  be  equally 
agreeable  to  your  artist.  I  met  that  dear  old 
man  at  poor  Henry's,  with  you,  and  again  at 
Gary's,  and  it  was  sublime  to  see  him  sit, 
deaf,  and  enjoy  all  that  was  going  on  in  mirth 
with  the  company.  He  reposed  upon  the 
many  graceful,  many  fantastic  images  he  had 
created  ;  with  them  he  dined,  and  took  wine. 
I  have  ventured  at  an  antagonist  copy  ol 
verses,  in  the  *  Athenasum,'  to  him,  in  which 
he  is  as  everything,  and  you  as  nothing.  He 
is  no  lawyer  who  cannot  take  two  sides. 
But  I  am  jealous  of  the  combination  of  the 
sister  arts.  Let  them  sparkle  apart.  What 
injury  (short  of  the  theatres)  did  not  Boy- 
dell's  Shakspeare  Gallery  do  me  with  Shak- 
speare  ?  to  have  Opie's  Shakspeare,  North- 
cote's  Shakspeare,light-headed  Fuseli's  Shak- 
speare, heavy-headed  Eomuey's  Shakspeare, 
wooden-headed  West's  Shakspeare  (though 
he  did  the  best  in  Lear),  deaf-headed  Bey- 
nolds's  Shakspeare,  instead  of  my,  and 
everybody's  Shakspeare ;  to  be  tied  down  to 
an  authentic  face  of  Juliet  I  to  have  Imogen's 
portrait !  to  confine  the  illimitable  I  I  like 
you  and  Stothard  (you  best),  but  *  out  upon 
this  half-faced  fellowship  I '  Sir,  when  I 
have  read  the  book,  I  may  trouble  you, 
tlurough  Moxon,  with  some  faint  criticisms. 
It  is  not  the  flatteringest  compliment  in  a 
letter  to  an  author  to  say,  you  have  not  read 
his  book  yet.  But  the  devil  of  a  reader  he 
must  be,  who  prances  through  it  in  five 
minutes ;  and  no  longer  have  I  received  the 
parceL  It  was  a  little  tantalising  to  me  to 
receive  a  letter  from  Landor,  Oebir  Landor, 
from  Florence,  to  say  he  was  just  sitting 
down  to  read  my  'Elia,'  just  received ;  but 
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the  letter  was  to  go  out  before  the  reading. 
There  are  calamities  in  authorship  which 
only  authors  know.  I  am  going  to  call  on 
Moxon  on  Monday,  if  the  throng  of  carriages 
in  Dover-street,  ou  the  mom  of  publication, 
do  not  barricade  me  out. 

"With  many  thanks,  and  most  respectful 
remembrances  to  your  sister, 

"Youi-s,  C.Lamb. 

"  Have  you  seen  Coleridge's  happy  exem- 
plification in  English  of  the  Ovidian  Elegiac 
metre? 

In  the  Hexameter  rises  fhe  fountain's  silrery  eorrent. 
In  the  Pentameter  aye  falling  In  melody  down. 

**  My  sister  is  papering  up  the  book — care- 
ftilsoul!" 


Lamb  and  his  sister  were  now,  for  the  last 
year  of  their  united  lives,  always  together. 
What  his  feelings  were  in  this  companion- 
ship, when  his  beloved  associate  was  deprived 
of  reason,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  most 
affecting  letter,  to  an  old  schoolfellow  and 
very  dear  friend  of  Mrs.  Moxon's — since 
dead — who  took  an  earnest  interest  in  their 
welfare. 

TO  lOSB  FBTER. 

"Feb.  14,  1834. 

"  Dear  Miss  Fryer, — ^Your  letter  found  me 
just  returned  from  keeping  my  birthday 
(pretty  innocent !)  at  Dover-street.  I  see 
them  pretty  often.  I  have  since  had  letters 
of  business  to  write,  or  should  have  replied 
earlier.  In  one  word,  be  less  uneasy  about 
me ;  I  bear  my  privations  very  well ;  I  am 
not  in  the  depUis  of  desolation,  as  heretofore. 
Your  admonitions  are  not  lost  upon  me. 
Your  kindness  has  sunk  into  my  heart. 
Have  faith  in  me !  It  is  no  new  thing  for 
me  to  be  left  to  my  sister.  When  she  is  not 
violent,  her  rambling  chat  is  better  to  me 
than  the  sense  and  sanity  of  this  world. 
Her  heart  is  obscured,  not  buried  ;  it  breaks 
out  occasionally;  and  one  can  discern  a 
strong  mind  struggling  with  the  billows  that 
have  gone  over  it.  I  could  be  nowhere  hap- 
pier than  under  the  same  roof  with  her. 
Her  memory  is  unnaturally  strong ;  and 
from  ages  past,  if  we  may  so  call  the  earliest 
records  of  our  poor  life,  ^e  fetches  thousands 


of  names  and  things  that  never  would  have 
dawned  upon  me  again,  and  thousands  from 
the  ten  years  she  lived  before  me.  What 
took  place  fr^m  early  girlhood  to  her  coming 
of  age  principally,  lives  again  (eveiy  important 
thing,  and  every  trifle)  in  her  Inain,  with  the 
vividness  of  real  presence.  For  twelve  honn 
incessantly  she  will  pour  out  without  inter- 
mission, fdl  her  past  Ufe,  forgetting  nothing 
pouring  out  name  after  name  to  the  Waldeu 
as  a  dream ;  sense  and  nonsense ;  tmths  and 
errors  huddled  together ;  a  medley  between 
inspiration  and  possession.  'VhaX  things  we 
are !  I  know  you  will  bear  with  me,  talking 
of  these  things.  It  seems  to  ease  me,  for  I 
have  nobody  to  tell  these  things  to  now. 
Emma,  I  see,  has  gota  harp !  and  is  learning 
to  play.  She  has  framed  her  three  Walton 
pictures,  and  pretty  they  look.  Th&t  is  a 
book  you  should  read ;  such  sweet  religioii 
in  it^  next  to  Woolman's  I  though  the  sabjeet 
be  baits,  and  hooks,  and  worms^  and  fishes. 
She  has  my  copy  at  present^  to  do  two  mora 
from. 

*^  Very,  very  tired !  I  began  this  epistle^ 
having  been  epistoliaing  all  the  morning,  and 
very  kindly  would  I  end  it^  oould  I  find 
adequate  expressions  to  your  kindneBS.  We 
did  set  our  minds  on  seeing  you  in  spring. 
One  of  us  will  indubitably.  But  I  am  not 
skilled  in  almanac  learning,  to  know  when 
spring  precisely  begins  and  ends.  Pardon 
my  blots  ;  I  am  glad  you  like  your  book.  I 
wish  it  had  been  half  as  worthy  of  your 
acceptance  as  John  Woolman.  Bat  'tis  a 
good-natured  book." 


A  few  days  afterwards  LamVs  passionate 
desire  to  serve  a  most  deserving  friend 
broke  out  in  the  following  earnest  little 
letter : — 

TO  MB.  W0BD6W0BTH. 

**  Chnroh^reet,  Edmoitan, 
"FebmarySS,  18S4. 
''Dear  Wordsworth, — ^I  write  from  a  house 
of  mourning.  The  oldest  and  best  friends  I 
have  left  are  in  trouble.  A  branch  of  them 
(and  they  of  the  best  stock  of  Qod*s  creatures, 
I  believe)  is  establishing  a  school  at  Carlisle ; 

her  name  is  L M ;  her  address,  75, 

Castle-street^   Carlisle;  her  qualities  (and 
her  motives  for  this  exertion)  are  the  most 
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amiable,  most  npriglit.  For  thirty  years  she 
has  been  tried  by  me,  and  on  her  behaviour 
I  would  stake  my  soul.  O,  if  you  can  recom- 
mend her,  how  would  I  love  you — if  I  could 
love  you  better!  Pray,  pray,  recommend 
her.  She  is  as  good  a  human  creature, — 
next  to  my  sister,  perhaps,  the  most  exem- 
plary female  I  ever  knew.  Moxon  tells  me 
70U  woi&ld  like  a  letter  from  me  ;  you  shall 
have  one.  TTiia  I  cannot  mingle  up  with 
any  nonsense  which  you  usually  tolerate  from 
C  Lamb.  Need  he  add  loves  to  wife,  sister, 
and  all  t  Poor  Mary  is  ill  again,  after  a 
abort  lucid  interval  of  four  or  five  months. 
In  shorty  I  may  call  her  half  dead  to  me. 
How  good  you  are  to  me.  Yours  with  fer- 
Tour  of  firiendahip,  for  ever,  C.  L. 

*If  you  want  references,  the  Bishop  of 

Gariisle  may  be  one.    L ^*s  sister  (as  good 

as  she,  she  cannot  be  better  though  she  tries) 
educated  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  and  he  settled  a  handsome  annuity 
on  her  for  life.  In  short,  all  the  family  are 
«  aound  rock.** 


A  quiet  dinner  at  the  British  Museum  with 
iCr.  Gary  once  a  month,  to  which  Lamb 
looked  forward  with  almost  boyish  eager* 
HfiBfly  was  now  almost  his  only  festival.  In  a 
little  note  to  his  host  about  this  time,  he 
binta  at  one  of  his  few  physical  tastes. — ^**  Wo 
are  thinking,**  he  says,  ^  of  roast  shoulder  of 
mutton  with  onion  sauce,  but  I  scorn  to 
prescribe  to  the  hospitalities  of  mine  host.*' 
The  following,  after  these  festivities  had  been 
interrupted  by  Mr.  Gary's  visit  to  the  Conti- 
nent^ is  their  last  memorial  :-^ 


I     "  I  have  only  got  your  note  just  now  per 
negligentiam  perinufui  MoxonV^ 


The  following  little  note  has  a  mournful 
interest,  as  Lamb*s  last  scrap  of  writing.  It 
is  dated  on  the  very  day  on  which  erysipelas 
followed  the  accident,  apparently  trifling, 
which,  five  days  after,  terminated  in  his 
death.  It  is  addressed  to  the  wife  of  his 
oldest  surviving  friend  : — 

TO  MRS.  DTER 

"  Dec.  22iid,  18S4. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Dyer, — I  am  very  uneasy 
about  a  Book  which  I  either  have  lost  or  left 
at  your  house  on  Thursday.  It  was  the 
book  I  went  out  to  fetch  from  Miss  Buffam*s, 
while  the  tripe  was  frying.  It  is  called 
*  Phillip's  Theatrum  Poetarum,'  but  it  is  an 
English  book.  I  think  I  left  it  in  the  parlour. 
It  is  Mr.  Gary's  book,  and  I  would  not  lose 
it  for  the  world.  Pray,  if  you  find  it,  book  it 
at  the  Swan,  Snow  Hill,  by  an  Edmonton 
stage  immediately,  directed  to  Mr.  Lamb, 
Church-street,  Edmonton,  or  write  to  say 
you  cannot  find  it.  I  am  quite  anxious  about 
it.    If  it  is  lost,  I  shall  never  like  tripe  again. 

"  With  kindest  love  to  Mr.  Dyer  and  all, 
«  Yours  truly,  G.  Lamb." 


TO  MR.  CART. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

lamb's  WXDMR8DAT  XIOHTll  COMPAXKD  WITH  THE  XTKM- 
IM08  OF  HOLLAND  HOVfiB — UI8  DKAD  COMP AXIOMS, 
DYKB,  OODWIM,  THBLWALL,  HAEUTT,  BABMBS,  BAT. 
DOW,  COLERIDOB,  AND  OTKBBB — LAST  OLUtPSBB  OF 
CHAKLE8    AXD   MABT   LAMB. 


'Sept.  12,  1834. 


<<  Gone ;  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  Daces  I  ** 


*  By  Cot^s  plessing  we  will  not  be  absence 
at  the  grace." 

"Dear  C, — ^We  long  to  see  you,  and  hear 
account  of  your  peregrinations,  of  the  Tun  at 
Hetdelburg,  the  Clock  at  Strasburg,  the 
statue  at  Botterdam,  the  dainty  Rhenish,  and 
poignant  Moselle  wines,  West^halian  hams, 
and  Botargoes  of  Altona.  But  perhaps  you 
have  seen,  not  tasted  any  of  these  things. 

"  Toura,  very  glad  to  chain  you  back  again 
to  your  pn^r  centre^  books  and  Bibliothecse,  I 
''  C.  and  M.  Lamb. 


Two  circles  of  rare  social  enjoyment — dif- 
fering as  widely  as  possible  in  all  exterual 
circumstances — but  each  superior  in  its  kind 
to  all  others,  during  the  same  period  frankly 
opened  to  men  of  letters — now  existing  only 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  are  &st  depart- 
ing from  us — may,  without  offence,  be  placed 
side  by  side  in  grateful  recollection ;  they 
are  the  dinners  at  Holland  House  and  the 
suppers  of  "the  Lambs*'  at  the  Temple, 
Great  Bussell-street,  and  Islington.  Strange, 
at  first,  afl  this  juxta-position  may  seem,  a 
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little  reflection  will  convince  the  few  sur- 
vivors who  have  enjoyed  both,  that  it  in- 
volves no  injustice  to  either;  while  with 
those  who  are  too  young  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  these  rare  festivities,  we  may 
exercise  the  privilege  of  age  by  boasting  what 
good  fellowship  waS'  once  enjoyed,  and  what 
"  good  talk  "  there  was  onoe  in  the  world ! 

But  let  us  call  to  mind  the  aspects  of  each 
scene,  before  we  attempt  to  tell  of  the  con- 
versation, which  will  be  harder  to  recall  and 
impossible  to  characterise.  And  first,  let  us 
invite  the  reader  to  assist  at  a  dinner  at 
Holland  House  in  the  height  of  the  London 
and  Parliamentary  season,  say  a  Saturday  in 
June.  It  is  scarcely  seven — ^for  the  luxuries 
of  the  house  are  enhanced  by  a  pimctuality 
in  the  main  object  of  the  day,  which  yields  to 
no  dilatory  guest  of  whatever  pretension — 
and  you  are  seated  in  an  oblong  room,  rich 
in  old  gilding,  opposite  a  deep  recess,  pierced 
by  large  old  windows  through  which  the  rich 
branches  of  ti-ees  bathed  in  golden  light,  just 
admit  the  faint  outline  of  the  Surrey  Hills. 
Among  the  guesta  are  some  perhaps  of  the 
highest  rank,  always  some  of  high  political 
importance,  about  whom  the  interest  of  busy 
life  gathers,  intermixed  with  others  emhient 
already  in  literature  or  art,  or  of  that  dawn- 
ing promise  wliich  the  hostess  deliglits  to 
discover  and  the  host  to  smile  on.  All  are 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  enjoyment ;  the 
anxieties  of  the  minister,  the  feverish  strug- 
gles of  the  partisan,  the  silent  toils  of  the 
artist  or  critic,  are  finished  for  the  week  ; 
professional  and  literaiy  j  ealousies  are  hushed ; 
sickness,  decrepitude,  and  death  are  silently 
voted  shadows ;  and  the  brilliant  assemblage 
is  prepared  to  exercise  to  the  highest  degree 
the  extraordinary  privilege  of  mortals  to  live 
in  the  knowledge  of  mortality  without  its 
consciousness,  and  to  people  the  present  hour 
with  delights,  as  if  a  man  lived  and  laughed 
and  enjoyed  in  this  world  for  ever.  Every 
appliance  of  physical  luxury  which  the  most 
delicate  art  can  supply,  attends  on  each ; 
every  faint  wish  which  luxury  creates  is 
anticipated ;  the  noblest  and  most  gracious 
countenance  in  the  world  smiles  over  the 
happiness  it  ib  diti^ing,  and  redoubles  it  by 
cordial  invitations  and  encouraging  words, 
which  set  the  humblest  stranger  guest  at 
perfect  ease.  As  the  dinner  merges  into  the 
dessert,  and  the  sunset  casts  a  richer  glow  on 


the  branches,  still,  or  lightly  waving  in  the 
'  evening  light,  and  on  the  scene  wiChin,  the 
harmony  of  all  sensations  becomes  more  per- 
'  feet ;  a  delighted  and  delighting  chuckle  in- 
I  vites  attention  to  some  joyous  sally  of  the 
richest  intellectual  wit  reflected  in  the  &ce8 
of  all,  even  to  the  finvourite  page  in  green, 
who  attends  his  mistress  with  duty  like  that 
of  the  antique  world ;  the  choicest  wines  are 
enhanced  in  their  liberal  but  temperate  use 
by  the  vista  opened  in  Lord  Holland's  tales 
of  bacchanalian  evenings  at  Brookes's,  with 
'  Fox  and  Sheridan,  when  potations  deeper 
and  more  serious  rewarded  the  State8iiian*6 
'  toils  and  shortened  his  days  ;  until  at  length 
the  serener  pleasure  of  oonversation,  of  the 
now  carelessly  scattered  groups,  is  enjoyed  in 
that  old,  long,  unrivalled  library  in  which 
Addison  mused,  and  wrote,  and  drank; 
where  every  living  grace  attends;  ^aad 
more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls.**  One 
happy  peculiarity  of  these  assemblies  was, 
the  nimiber  of  persons  in  diflerent  stations 
and  of  various  celebrity,  who  were  gratified 
by  seeing,  still  more,  in  hearing  and  knowing 
each  other ;  the  statesman  was  relieved  finom 
care  by  association  with  the  poet  of  whom  he 
had  heard  and  partially  read ;  and  the  poet 
was  elevated  by  the  courtesy  which  ^  bared 
the  great  heart "  which  '*  beats  beneath  a 
star  ;'*  and  each  felt,  not  rarely,  the  true 
dignity  of  the  other,  modestly  expanding 
under  the  most  genial  auspices. 

Now  turn  to  No.  4,  Inner  Temple  Lane,  at 
ten  o'clock,  when  the  sedater  part  of  the 
company  are  assembled,  and  the  happier 
stragglers  are  dropping  in  firom  the  jJay. 
Let  it  be  any  autumn  or  winter  month,  when 
the  fire  is  blazing  steadily,  and  the  clean-  j 
swept  hearth  and  wlust-tables  speak  of  the  m 
spirit  of  Mrs.  Battle,  and  serious  looks  require  ' 
"  the  rigour  of  the  game."  The  furniture  is 
old-fashioned  and  worn ;  the  ceiling  low,  and 
not  wholly  unstained  by  traces  of  ^  the  great 
plant,"  though  now  virtuously  forborne :  but 
the  Hogarths,  in  narrow  black  firames, 
abounding  in  infinite  thought,  humour  and 
pathos,  enrich  the  walls  ;  and  all  things  wear 
an  air  of  comfort  and  hearty  English  welcome. 
Lamb  himself,  yet  unrelaxed  by  the  glass,  is 
sitting  with  a  sort  of  Quaker  prinmess  at  the 
whist-table,  the  gentleness  of  his  melancholy 
smile  half  lost  in  his  intentness  on  the 
game ;  his  partner,  the  author  of  **  Political 
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Justice,'*  (the  majestic  expression  of  his  large  tinual  triumph  of  "  Don  Gioranni,"  for  which 

head  not  disturbed  by  dbproportion  of  his  Lamb,  incapable  of  opera,  is  happy  to  take 

oomparatiyely  diminutive  stature,)  is  regard-  his  word.    Now  and  then  an  actor  glances 

ing  his  hand  with  a  philosophic  but  not  a  on  us  from  "  the  rich  Cathay  "  of  the  world 

careless  eye ;  Captain  Bumey,  only  not  vener-  behind  the  scenes,  with  news  of  its  brighter 


able  because  so  young  in  spirit,  sits  between 
them  ;  and  H.  C.  R,  who  alone  now  and  then 
lureaks  the  proper  silence,  to  welcome  some 
incoming  guest^  is  his  happy  partner — true 
winner  in  the  game  of  Ufe,  whose  leisure 
achiered  early,  is  devoted  to  his  friends  !  At 
another  table,  just  beyond  the  circle  which 
extends  from  the  ^re,  sit  another  four.  The 
broody  burly,  jovial  bulk  of  John  Lamb,  the 


human-kind,  and  with  looks  reflecting  the 
public  favour — ^Liston,  grave  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  town's  regards — or  Miss  Kelly, 
unexhausted  in  spirit  by  alternating  the 
drolleries  of  high  farce  with  the  terrible 
pathos  of  melodrama, — or  Charles  Kembie 
mirrors  the  chivalry  of  thought,  and  ennobles 
the  party  by  bending  on  them  looks  beaming 
with  the  aristocracy  of  nature.    Meanwhile 


Ajax  Telamon  of  the  slender  clerks  of  the  |  Becky  lays  the  cloth  on  the  side-table,  under 
old  South  Sea  House,  whom  he  sometimes  the  direction  of  the  most  quiet,  sensible,  and 
introduoes  to  the  rooms  of  his  younger  kind  of  women  —  who  soon  compels  the 
farother,  surprised  to  learn  from  them  that  younger  and  more  huugry  of  the  guests  to 
he  is  growing  famous,  confronts  the  stately !  partake  largely  of  the  cold  roast  lamb  or 
butoourteousAlsager;  while  P.,"  his  few  hsdrs  '  boiled  bee(  the  heaps  of  smoking  roasted 


bristling  '*  at  gentle  objurgation,  watches  his 
partner  M.  B.,  dealing,  with  ''soul  more 
white*'  *  than  the  hands  of  which  Lamb  once 
said,  **  "hLj  if  dirt  was  trumps,  what  hands 
you  would  hold  I "  In  one  comer  of  the 
room,  you  may  see  the  pale  earnest  counte- 
nance of  Charles  Lloyd,  who  is  discoursing 
•*  of  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute," 
^th  Leigh  Hunt;  and,  if  you  choose  to 


potatoes,  and  the  vast  jug  of  porter,  often 
replenished  from  the  foaming  pots,  which  the 
best  tap  of  Fleet-street  supplies.  Perfect 
freedom  prevails,  save  when  the  hospitable 
pressure  of  the  mistress  excuses  excess  ;  and 
perhaps,  the  physical  enjo}Tnent  of  the  pLiy- 
goer  exhausted  with  pleasure,  or  of  the 
author  jaded  with  the  labour  of  the  brain,  is 
not  less  tlian  that  of  the  guests  at  the  most 


listen,  you  will  scarcely  know  which  most  to  charming  of  aristocratic  banquets.    As  the 


a^hnbre — ^the  severe  logic  of  the  melancholy 
r«Moner,  or  its  graceful  evasion  by  the  trick- 
some  fantasy  of  the  joyous   poet.     Basil 
Montague,  gentle  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
liQinanity,    which    he    has    lived    to    see 
*riamphant,  is  pouring  into  the  outstretched 
^■5  ^^  George  Dyer  some  tale  of  legalised 
^^J'latice,  which  the  recipient  is  vainly  en- 
5**^ouring  to  comprehend.    Soon  the  room 
^^  ;  in  douche  Hazlitt  from  the  theatre, 
^'^ere  his   stubborn    anger  for  Napoleon's 
?«fe^  at  Waterloo  has  been  softened  by  Miss 
^^phens's  angelic  notes,  which  miglit  "  chase 
*^*M5er,  and  grief,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and 
^?**i    from    mortal    or  immortal  minds ; " 
""*^iUiey,  with    a    tremulous   pleasure,  an- 
^^Duoes  that  there  is  a  crowded  house  to  the 
^^Ui  representation  of  his  new  comedy,  of 
Mch  Lamb  lays  down  his  cards  to  inquire ; 
^  Ayrton,  mildly  radiant^  whispers  the  con- 


IudV*  Sonnet,  dedicatory  of  his  first  Tolume  of 
~  to  this  cherished  fkiend,  thus  coucludcs  : — 

"  ftet  Cram  aelf-aeekinff,  envy,  low  design, 
I  hftT*  not  found  a  whiter  soul  than  thine." 


hot  water  and  its  accompaniments  appear, 
and  the  severities  of  whist  relax,  the  light 
of  conversation  thickens :  Uazlitt,  catching 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  from  which  he  has 
lately  begun  to  abstain,  utters  some  fine 
criticism  with  struggling  emphasis ;  Lamb 
stammers  out  puns  suggestive  of  wisdom,  for 
happy  Barron  Field  to  admire  and  echo  ;  the 
various  driblets  of  talk  combine  into  a  stream, 
while  Miss  Lamb  moves  gently  about  to  see 
that  each  modest  stranger  is  duly  served; 
turning,  now  and  then,  an  anxious  loving  eye 
on  Charles,  which  is  softened  into  a  half 
humorous  expression  of  resignation  to  inevit- 
able fate,  as  he  mixes  his  second  tumbler  1 
This  is  on  ordinary  nights,  when  the  accus- 
tomed Wednesday-men  assemble ;  but  there  is 
a  diflerence  on  great  extra  nights,  gladdened 
by  "  the  bright  visitations"  of  Wordsworth  or 
Coleridge  : — the  cordudity  of  the  welcome  is 
the  same,  but  a  sedater  wisdom  prevails. 
Happy  hours  were  they  for  the  young  disciple 
of  the  then  desperate,  now  triumphant  cause 
of  Wordsworth's  genius,  to  be  admitted  to 
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the  presence  of  the  poet  who  had  opened  a 
new  world  for  him  in  the  undiscovered  riches 
of  his  own  nature,  and  its  aflinities  with  the 
outer  universe ;  whom  he  worshipped  the 
more  devoutly  for  the  world's  scorn  ;  for 
whom  he  felt  the  future  in  the  instant,  and 
anticipated  the  "  All  hwl  hereafter  I "  which 
the  great  poet  has  lived  to  enjoy !  To  win 
him  to  speak  of  his  own  poetry — ^to  hear  him 
recite  its  noblest  passages — and  to  join  in  his 
brave  defiance  of  the  fashion  of  the  age — ^waa 
the  solemn  pleasure  of  such  a  season ;  and,  of 
course,  superseded  all  minor  disquisitions. 
So,  when  Coleridge  came,  argument,  wit, 
humour,  criticism  were  hushed ;  the  pertest, 
smartest,  and  the  cleverest  felt  that  all  were 
assembled  to  listen  ;  and  if  a  card-table  had 
been  filled,  or  a  dispute  begun  before  he  was 
excited  to  continuous  speech,  his  gentle  voice, 
undulating  in  music,  soon 

"  Suspended  whi$t,  and  took  with  niTishment 
The  thronging  audience/' 

The  conversation  which  animated  each  of 
these  memorable  circles,  approximated,  in 
essence,  much  more  nearly  than  might  be 
surmised  from  the  difference  in  station  of  the 
principal  talkers,  and  the  contrast  in  physical 
appliances;  that  of  the  bowered  saloon  of 
Holland  House  having  more  of  earnestness 
and  depth,  and  that  of  the  Temple-attic  more 
of  airy  grace  than  would  be  predicated  by  a 
superficial  observer.  The  former  possessed 
the  peculiar  interest  of  directly  bordering  on 
the  scene  of  political  conflict— -gathering  to- 
gether the  most  eloquent  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party,  whose  repose  from  energetic  action 
spoke  of  the  week's  conflict,  and  in  whom  the 
moment's  enjoyment  derived  a  peculiar  charm 
from  the  perilous  glories  of  the  struggle  which 
the  morrow  was  to  renew — ^when  power  was 
just  within  reach,  or  held  with  a  convulsivB 
grasp— -like  the  eager  and  solemn  pleasure  of 
the  soldiers'  banquet  in  the  pause  of  victory,  j 
The  pervading  spirit  of  Lamb's  parties  was  i 
also  that  of  social  progress  ;  but  it  was  the  | 
spirit  of  the  dreamers  and  thinkers,  not  of  | 
the  combatants  of  the  world — ^men  who,  it , 
may  be,  drew  their  theories  from  a  deeper 
range  of  meditation,  and  embraced  the  future 
with  more  comprehensive  hope — but  about 
whom  the  immediate  interest  of  party  did 
not  gather  ;  whose  victories  were  all  within  ; 
whoso  rewards   were    visions  of  blessings 


for  their  species  in  the  furthest  horison 
of  benevolent  prophecy.  If  a  profonnder 
thought  was  sometimes  dragged  to  light  in 
the  dim  circle  of  Lamb's  companions  than  was 
native  to  the  brighter  sphere,  it  was  still  a 
rare  felicity  to  watch  there  the  union  of 
elegance  with  purpose  in  some  leader  of 
party — the  delicate,  almost  fragile  grace  of 
illustration  in  some  one,  perhaps  destined  to 
lead  advancing  multitudes  or  to  withstand 
their  rashness; — to  observe  the  growth  of 
strength  in  the  midst  of  beauty  expanding 
from  the  sense  of  the  heroic  past,  as  the 
famed  Basil  tree  of  Boccaccio  gprew  from  the 
immolated  relic  beneath  it.  If  the  alterna- 
tions in  the  former  oscillated  between  wider 
extremes,  touching  on  the  wildest  &rce  and 
most  earnest  tragedy  of  life  ;  the  rich  space 
of  brilliant  comedy  which  lived  ever  between 
them  in  the  latter,  was  diversified  by  serioos 
interests  and  heroic  allusions.  Sydney 
Smith's  wit — ^not  so  wild,  so  grotesque,  so 
deep-searching  as  LamVs — ^had  even  more 
quickness  of  intellectual  demonstration; 
wedded  moral  and  political  wisdom  to  hap- 
piest language,  with  a  more  rapid  perception 
of  secret  afilnities ;  was  capable  of  producing 
epigranmiatic  splendour  reflected  more  per- 
manently in  the  mind,  than  the  fantastic 
brilliancy  of  those  rich  conceits  which  Lamb 
8tammei*ed  out  with  his  painful  smile. 
Mackintosh  might  vie  with  Coleridge  in  vast 
and  various  knowledge  ;  but  there  the  com- 
petition between  these  great  talkers  ends, 
and  the  contrast  begins;  the  contrast  be- 
tween flEuiility  and  inspiration ;  between  the 
ready  access  to  each  ticketed  and  labelled 
compartment  of  history,  science,art,  criticism, 
and  the  genius  that  fused  and  renovated  alL 
But  then  a  younger  spirit  appeared  at  Lord 
Holland's  table  to  redress  the  bahince— not 
so  poetical  as  Coleridge,  but  more  lucid— in 
whose  vast  and  joyous  memory  all  the 
mighty  past  lived  and  glowed  anew  ;  whose 
declamations  presented,  not  groups  tinged 
with  distant  light,  like  those  of  Coleridge, 
but  a  series  of  historical  figures  in  relief  ex- 
hibited in  bright  succession,  as  if  by  dioramic 
art  there  glided  before  us  embossed  surfiices 
of  heroic  life.*  Rogers  too,  was  ther^— con- 
necting the  literature  of  the  last  age  with 

*  I  take  leave  to  copy  the  glowing  picture  of  the 
evenings  of  Holland  Hoiue  and  of  its  admirable  master, 
drawn  by  this  favourite  gueat  himself,  frmn  an  article 
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thia,  partaking  of  some  of  the  best  character- 
istics of  both — ^whoee  first  poem  sparkled  in 
the  dosing  darkness  of  the  last  century 
"like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear/'  and 
who  was  advancing  from  a  youth  which  had 


fluttering  expression  of  graceful  trifles,  to 
whisper  some  deep-toned  thought  of  Ireland's 
wrongs  and  sorrows. 

Literature  and  Art  supplied  the  favourite 
topics  to  each  of  these  assemblies, — both 


anticipated  memory,  to  an  age  of  kindness  discussed  with  earnest  admiration,  but  sur- 
veyed in  diflTerent  aspects.  The  conversation 
at  Lord  Holland's  was  wont  to  mirror  the 


and  hope;  and  Moore,  who  paused  in  the 
'Edinbargfa  ReTiew,"  Jnst  after 


vlikh  adorned  the  ' 
Lord  HoDaiid*!  death. 

"  The  time  is  ooming  when,  perhaps  a  few  old  men, 

the  kit  aorriTors  of  our  generation,  will  in  vain  seek, 

ifflidit  new  streets,  and  squares,  and  railway  stations, 

fcr  the  site  of  that  dwelling  which  was  in  their  youth 

theCsnmrite  resort  of  wits  and  hcauties— of  painters 

and  poets — of  scholars,  philosophers,  and. statesmen. 

Ikey  will  then  remember,  with  stxtmge  tenderness, 

Bsay  objeets  onee  fkmiliar  to  them — the  arenue  and 

the  terrace,  the  busts  and  the  paintings ;    the  carving, 

the  grotesque  gilding,   and  the  enigmatical  mottoes. 

With  peenliar  fondness,  they  will  recal  that  venerable 

chamber,  in  which  all  the  antique  gravity  of  a  college 

fibnury  was  so  singularly  blended  with  all  that  female 

friee  and  wit  could  derise  to  embellish  a  drawing-room. 

They  will  reeoUeet,  not  unmoved,  those  shelves  loaded 

with  the  Taried  learning  of  many  lands  and  many  ages  ; 

those  portraits  in  which  were  preserved  the  features  of 

the  best  and  wisest  Englishmen  of  two  generations. 

They  will  recollect  how  many  men  who  have  guided  the 

politiea  of  Europe— who  hare  moved  great  assemblies 

by  reason  and  eloqueooe — ^who  have  put  life  into  bronie 

and  eaaTaa,  or  who  hare  left  to  posterity  things  so 

Written  aa  it  shall  not  willingly  let  them  die — were 

tbcre  mixed  with  all  that  was  loreliest  and  gayest  in 

tkft  aoeiety  of  the  most  splendid  of  capitals.    They  will 

rvmember  the  singular  character  which  belonged  to  that 

eirde^  in  which  erery  talent  and  accomplishment,  erery 

mrt  Slid  seienee,  had  its  place.     They  will  remember  how 

tlM  laat  debate  was  discussed  in  one  comer,  and  the  last 

of  Scribe  in  another ;   while  Wilkie  gazed  with 

admiration  on  Beynolds*  Baretti ;  while  Mockin- 

%oah  turned  over  Thomas  Aquinas  to  reiify  a  quotation  ; 

^«rhSl0  Talleyrand  related  his  conyersations  with  Barras 

«t  tha  Luxemburg,  or  his  ride  with  Lannes  oyer  the 

lldd  of  Aosterlits.     They  will  remember,   above  all, 

^he  gtaea    and  the  kindness,  fkr  more  admirable  than 

^race     with  which  the    princely  hospitality  of   that 

maclieat  manslnM  was  dispensed.    They  will  remember 

^ha    TCBeralde    and   benignant  countenance,   and  the 

^tmiial  Toioe  of  him  who  bade  them  welcome.    They 

"Win  remember  that  temper  which,  years  of  pain,  of  sick. 

mmm,  of  lameness,  of  oonflnement,  seemed  only  to  make 

^weelei'  and  sweeter ;   and  that  frank  politeness,  which 

«t  oaee  rdiered  all  the  embarrassment  of  the  youngest 

auid  aaoet  timid  writer  or  artist,  who  found  himself  for 

the  first  time  among  Ambassadors  and  Earls.    They  will 

YeBwmber  that  constant  flow  of  conyersation,  so  natural, 

•o  animated,  so  various,  so  rich  with  observation  and 

■■eedote;  that  wit  which  never  gave  a  wound;  that 

ciquirite  mimicry  which  ennobled,  instead  of  degrading ; 

that  goodness  of  heart  which  appeared  in  every  look 

and  aeeent,  and  gave  additional  value  to  every  talent 

and  acquirement.    They  will  remember,  too,  that  he 

whose  name  they  hold  in  reverence  was  not  less  distin. 

guished  by  the  inflexible  uprightness  of  his  political 

eondoct,  than  by  his  loving  disposition  and  his  winning 

mauera.    They  will  remember  that,  in  the  lost  lines 

whieh  he  traced,  he  expressed  his  joy  that  he  had  done 

Bothiag  unworthy  of  the  friend  of  Fox  and  Grey ;  and 

they  will  have  reason  to  feel  similar  joy,  if,  in  looking 

baA  on  many  troubled  years,  they  cannot  accuse  them- 

sdrea  of  having  done  anything  unworthy  of  men  who 

vere  distinguished  bj  the  firiendship  of  Lord  Holland." 


happiest  aspects  of  the  living  mind ;  to  cele- 
brate the  latest  discoveries  in  science ;  to 
echo  the  quarterly  decisions  of  imperial 
criticism  ;  to  reflect  the  modest  glow  of 
young  reputations ; — all  was  gay,  graceful, 
decisive,  as  if  the  pen  of  Jeffrey  could  have 
spoken  ;  or,  if  it  reverted  to  old  times,  it  re- 
joiced in  those  classical  associations  which 
are  always  young.  At  LamVs,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  topics  were  chiefly  sought  among 
the  obscure  and  remote  ;  the  odd,  the  quaint, 
the  fantastic  were  drawn  out  from  their 
dusty  recesses ;  nothing  could  be  more 
foreign  to  its  embrace  than  the  modem 
circulating  library,  even  when  it  teemed  with 
the  Scotch  novels.  Whatever  the  subject  was, 
however,  in  the  more  aristocratic,  or  the 
humbler  sphere,  it  was  always  discussed  by 
those  best  entitled  to  talk  on  it ;  no  others 
had  a  chance  of  being  heard.  This  remark- 
able freedom  from  bores  was  produced  in 
Lamb*s  circle  by  the  authoritative  texture  of 
its  commanding  minds  ;  in  Lord  Holland's, 
by  the  more  direct,  and  more  genial  in- 
fluence of  the  hostess,  which  checked  that 
tenacity  of  subject  and  opinion  which  some- 
times broke  the  charm  of  Lamb's  parties  by 
"  a  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate."  Perhaps 
beyond  any  other  hostess, — certainly  fiir  be- 
yond any  host.  Lady  Holland  possessed  the 
tact  of  perceiving,  and  the  power  of  evoking 
the  various  capacities  which  lurked  in  every 
part  of  the  brilliant  circles  over  which  she 
presided,  and  restrained  each  to  its  appro- 
priate sphere,  and  portion  of  the  evening. 
To  enkindle  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist  on 
the  theme  over  which  he  had  achieved  the 
most  facile  mastery ;  to  set  loose  the  heart  of 
the  rustic  poet,  and  imbue  hb  speech  with 
the  freedom  of  his  native  hills  ;  to  draw  from 
the  adventurous  traveller  a  breathing  picture 
of  his  most  imminent  danger  ;  or  to  embolden 
the  bashful  soldier  to  disclose  his  own  share 
in  the  perils  and  glories  of  some  famous 
battle-field  ;  to  encourage  the  generous  praise 
of  friendship  when   the   speaker  and  the 
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subject  reflected  interest  on  each  other ;  or  win 
from  an  awkward  man  of  science  the  secret 
history  of  a  discovery  which  had  astonished 
the  world  ;  to  conduct  these  brilliaDt  deve- 
lopments to  the  height  of  satis&ction,  and 
then  to  shift  the  scene  by  the  magic  of  a 
word,  were  among  her  nightly  successes. 
And  if  this  extraordinary  power  over  the 
elements  of  social  enjoyment  was  sometimes 
wielded  without  the  entire  concealment  of 
its  despotism  ;  if  a  decisive  check  sometimes 
rebuked  a  speaker  who  might  intercept  the 
variegated  beauty  of  Jeffrey's  indulgent 
criticism,  or  the  jest  announced  and  self- 
rewarded  in  Sydney  Smith's  cordial  and 
triumphant  laugh,  the  authority  was  too 
clearly  exerted  for  the  evening's  prosperity, 
and  too  manifestly  impelled  by  an  urgent 
consciousness  of  the  value  of  these  golden 
hours  which  were  fleeting  within  its  confines, 
to  sadden  the  enforced  silence  with  more  than 
a  momentary  regret.  If  ever  her  prohibition 
—  clear,  abrupt,  and  decisive, — indicated 
more  than  a  preferable  regard  for  livelier  dis- 
course, it  was  when  a  depreciatory  tone  was 
adopted  towards  genius,  or  goodness,  or 
honest  endeavour,  or  when  some  friend,  pei^ 
sonal  or  intellectual,  was  mentioned  in 
slighting  phi^ase.  Habituated  to  a  generous 
partisanship,  by  strong  sympathy  with  a 
great  political  cause,  she  carried  the  fidelity 
of  her  devotion  to  that  cause  into  her  social 
relations,  and  was  ever  the  truest  and  the 
fastest  of  friends.  The  tendency,  often  more 
idle  than  malicious,  to  soften  down  the  in- 
tellectual claims  of  the  absent,  which  so 
insidiously  besets  literary  conversation,  and 
teaches  a  superficial  insincerity,  even  to  sub- 
stantial esteem  and  regard,  and  which  was 
sometimes  insinuated  into  the  conversation 
of  Lamb's  friends,  though  never  into  his  own, 
found  no  favour  in  her  presence  ;  and  hence 
the  conversations  over  which  she  presided, 
perhaps  beyond  all  that  ever  flashed  with  a 
kindred  splendour,  were  marked  by  that  in- 
tegrity of  good  nature  which  might  admit 
of  their  exact  repetition  to  every  living  indi- 
vidual whose  merits  wei*e  discussed,  without 
the  danger  of  inflicting  pain.  Under  her 
auspices,  not  only  all  critical,  but  all  personal 
talk  was  tinged  with  kindness  ;  the  strong 
interest  which  she  took  in  the  happiness  of 
her  friends,  shed  a  peculiar  sunniness  over  the 
nspecto  of  life  presented    by  the  common 


topics  of  alliances,  and  marriages,  and  pro- 
motions ;  and  there  was  not  a  hopefnl  en- 
gagement, or  a  happy  wedding,  or  a  promo- 
tion of  a  fiiend's  son,  or  a  new  inteUectnal 
triumph  of  any  youth  with  whose  name  and 
history  she  was  fSuniliar,  but  became  an  event 
on  which  she  expected  and  required  congra- 
tulation as  on  a  part  of  her  own  fortune. 
Although  there  was  necessarily  a  preponder- 
ance in  her  society  of  the  sentiment  of 
popular  progress,  which  once  was  cherished 
almost  exclusively  by  the  party  to  whom 
Lord  Holland  was  united  by  sacred  ties,  no 
expression  of  triumph  in  success^  no  viru- 
lence in  sudden  disappointment,  was  ever 
permitted  to  wound  the  most  sensitive  ears 
of  her  conservative  guests.  It  might  be  thai 
some  placid  comparison  of  recent  with  former 
times,  spoke  a  sense  of  freedom's  peaoefiil 
victory ;  or  that,  on  the  giddy  edge  of  some 
great  party  struggle,  the  festivities  of  the 
evening  might  take  a  more  serious  cairt^  as 
news  arrived  from  the  scene  of  contest,  and 
the  pleasure  might  be  deepened  by  the  peril ; 
but  the  feeling  was  always  retrained  by  the 
supremacy  given  to  those  permanent  solaces 
for  the  mind,  in  the  beautiful  and  the  grea^ 
which  no  political  changes  disturb.  Although 
the  death  of  the  noble  master  of  the  venerated 
mansion  closed  its  portals  for  ever  on  the 
exquisite  enjoyments  to  which  they  had  been 
so  generously  expanded,  the  art  of  oonversa- 
tiou  lived  a  Uttle  longer  in  the  smaller  circle 
which  Lady  Holland  still  drew  almost  daily 
around  her ;  honouring  his  memory  by  fol- 
lowing his  example,  and  struggling  against 
the  perpetual  sense  of  unutterable  bereave- 
ment, by  rendering  to  literature  that  h<mour 
and  those  reliefs,  which  English  aristocracy 
has  too  often  denied  it ;  and  seeking  conso- 
lation in  making  others  proud  and  happy. 
That  lingering  happiness  is  extinct  now ; 
Lamb's  kindred  circle — kindred,  though  so 
different—dispersed  almost  before  he  died ; 
the  ^*  thoughts  that  wandered  through  eter- 
nity," are  no  longer  expressed  in  time  ;  the 
fancies  and  conceits, ''  gay  creatures  of  the 
element "  of  social  delight,  *'  that  in  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  lived,  and  played  in 
the  plighted  clouds,"  flicker  only  in  the  back- 
ward perspective  of  waning  years ;  and  for 
the  survivors,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  no  such 
conversation  as  they  have  shared  in  either 
circle  will  ever  be  theirs  again  in  this  world ! 
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Before  dosing  these  last  Memorials  of 
Charles  and  Mary  lAmb,  it  may  be  permitted 
me  to  glance  separately  at  some  of  the 
friends  who  are  grouped  around  them  in 
memory,  and  who,  like  them,  live  only  in 
reeoUecticm,  and  in  the  works  they  have 
left  behind  them. 

Gborqe  Dter  was  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  LunVs  youthful  reverence,  for  he  had 
attained  the  stately  rank  of  Grecian  in  the 
Tooerable  school  of  Christ's  Hospital,  when 
CSharies  entered  it,  a  little,  timid,  affectionate 
ehild ;  but  this  boyish  respect,  once  amount- 
ing to  awe,  gave  place  to  a  &miliar  habit  of 
bring  banter,  which,  springing  from  the 
depths  of  old  regard,  approximated  to  school- 
boy roguery,  and,  now  and  then,  though  very 
rarely,  gleamed  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
lipe  scholar.  No  contrast  could  be  more 
Tivid  than  that  presented  by  the  relations  of 
each  to  the  literature  they  both  loved ;  one 
divining  its  inmost  essences,  plucking  out 
the  heart  of  its  mysteries,  shedding  light  on 
its  dimmest  recesses;  the  other  devoted, 
with  equal  assiduity,  to  its  externals.  Books, 
to  Dyer,  ^'  were  a  real  world,  both  pure  and 
good ;  ^  among  them  he  passed,  unconscious 
of  time,  firom  youth  to  extreme  age,  vege- 
tating on  their  dates  and  forms,  and  ''  tiivial 
Imd  records,"  in  the  learned  air  of  great 
libraries,  or  the  dusty  confusion  of  his  own, 
with  the  least  possible  apprehension  of  any 
human  interest  vital  in  their  pages,  or  of  any 
spirit  of  wit  or  fancy  glancing  across  them. 
His  life  was  an  Academic  pastoral.  Me- 
thinks  I  see  his  gaunt,  awkward  form,  set 
oif  by  trousers  too  short,  like  those  outgrown 
hj  a  gawky  lad,  and  a  rusty  coat  as  much 
too  large  for  the  wearer,  hanging  about  him 
like  those  garments  which  the  aristocratic 
^eaian  peasantry  prefer  to  the  most  com- 
iiatable  mstic  dress ;  his  long  head  silvered 
<^ver  with  short  yet  straggling  hair,  and  his 
^k  grey  eyes  glistening  with  faith  and 
^'o&der,  as  Lamb  satisfies  the  curiosity 
^hidi  has  gently  disturbed  his  studies  as  to 
*^«  authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  by 
^^Uing  him,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  that 
^^  are  the  works  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  just 
lettimed  from  the  Congress  of  Sovereigns  at 
Vienna  I  Off  he  runs,  with  animated  stride 
uid  ahambling  enthusiasm,  nor  stops  till  he 
loaches  Maida  Hill,  and  breathes  his  news 

'Ato  the  startled  ear  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who, 
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"  as  a  public  writer,"  ought  to  be  possessed 
of  the  great  fact  with  which  George  is  laden ! 
Or  shall  I  endeavour  to  revive  the  bewildered 
look  with  which,  just  after  he  had  been  an- 
nounced as  one  of  Lord  Stanhope^s  executors 
and  residuary  legatees,  he  received  Lamb's 
grave  inquiry,  "Whether  it  was  true,  as 
commonly  reported,  that  he  was  to  be  made 
a  Lord?"  "O  dear  no!  Mr.  Lamb,"  re- 
sponded he  with  earnest  seriousness,  but  not 
without  a  moment's  quivering  vanity,  "I  ! 
could  not  think  of  such  a  thing  ;  it  is  not  ! 
true,  I  assure  you."  "  I  thought  not,"  said 
Lamb,  "  and  I  contradict  it  wherever  I  go ;  | 
but  the  government  will  not  ask  your  con- 
sent; they  may  raise  you  to  the  peerage 
without  your  even  knowing  it."  "I  hope 
not,  Mr.  Lamb  ;  indeed,  indeed,  I  hope  not ; 
it  would  not  suit  me  at  all,"  responded  Dyer, 
and  went  his  way,  musing  on  the  possibility 
of  a  strange  honour  descending  on  his  re- 
luctant brow.  Or  shall  1  recall  the  visible 
presentment  of  his  bland  unconsciousness  of 
evil  when  his  sportive  friend  taxed  it  to  the 
utmost,  by  suddenly  asking  what  he  thought 
of  the  murderer  Williams,  who,  after  de 
stroying  two  families  in  Batcliffe  Highway, 
had  broken  prison  by  suicide,  and  whose 
body  had  just  before  been  conveyed,  in  shock* 
ing  procession,  to  its  cross-road  grave  1  The 
desperate  attempt  to  compel  the  gentle 
optimist  to  speak  ill  of  a  mortal  creature 
produced  no  happier  success  than  the  answer, 
"  Why,  I  should  think,  Mr.  Lamb,  he  must 
have  been  rather  an  eccentric  character." 
This  simplicity  of  a  nature  not  only  unspotted 
by  the  world,  but  almost  abstracted  from  it, 
will  seem  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is 
known  that  it  was  subjected,  at  the  entrance 
of  life,  to  a  hard  battle  with  fortune.  Dyer 
was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents,  residing 
in  an  eastern  suburb  of  London,  Stepney  or 
Bethnal-greenward,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  two  elderly  ladies  as  a  serious 
child,  with  an  extraordinary  love  for  books. 
They  obtained  for  him  a  presentation  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  which  he  entered  at  seven 
years  of  age;  fought  his  way  through  its 
sturdy  ranks  to  its  head  ;  and,  at  nineteen, 
quitted  it  for  Cambridge,  with  only  an  ex- 
hibition and  his  scholarly  accomplishments 
to  help  him.  On  he  went,  however,  placid, 
if  not  rejoicing,  through  the  difficulties 
of  a   life  illustrated  only  by  scholarship  ; 
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encountering  tremendous  labours ;  unresting 
yet  serene  ;  until  at  eighty-five  he  breathed 
out  the  most  blameless  of  lives,  which  began 
in  a  struggle  to  end  in  a  learned  dream ! 

Mr.  Godwin,  who  during  the  happiest 
period  of  Lamb*B  weekly  parties,  was  a  con- 
stant assistant  at  his  whist-table,  resembled 
Dyer  in  simplicity  of  manner  and  devotion 
to  letters ;  but  the  simplicity  was  more 
superficial,  and  the  devotion  more  profound 
than  the  kindred  qualities  in  the  guileless 
scholar  ;  and,  instead  of  forming  the  entire 
being,  only  marked  the  surface  of  a  nature 
beneath  which  extraordinary  power  lay 
hidden.  As  the  absence  of  worldly  wisdom 
subjected  Dyer  to  the  sportive  sallies  of 
Lamb,  so  a  like  deficiency  in  (Godwin  ex- 
posed him  to  the  coarser  mirth  of  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  who  was  sometimes  inclined  to  seek 
relaxation  for  the  iron  muscles  of  his  imper- 
turbable mind  in  trying  to  make  a  philosopher 
look  foolish.  To  a  stranger's  gaze  the  author 
of  the  "Political  Justice"  and  "Caleb 
Williams,"  as  he  appeared  in  the  Temple, 
always  an  object  of  curiosity  except  to  his 
familiars,  presented  none  of  those  charac- 
teristics with  which  fancy  had  invested  the 
daring  speculator  and  relentless  novelist ; 
nor,  when  he  broke  silence,  did  his  language 
tend  to  reconcile  the  reality  with  the  expec- 
tation. The  disproportion  of  a  frame  which, 
low  of  stature,  was  surmounted  by  a  massive 
head  which  might  befit  a  presentable  giant, 
was  rendered  almost  imperceptible,  not  by 
any  vivacity  of  expression,  (for  his  coun- 
tenance was  rarely  lighted  up  by  the 
deep-seated  genius  within,)  but  by  a 
gracious  suavity  of  manner  which  many 
"  a  fine  old  English  gentleman  "  might  envy. 
His  voice  was  small ;  the  topics  of  his 
ordinary  conversation  trivial,  and  discussed 
with  a  delicacy  and  precision  which  might 
almost  be  mistaken  for  finical ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  most  interesting  persons  in 
literary  society,  of  which  he  had  enjoyed 
the  best,  would  not  prevent  him  from  falling 
after  dinner  into  the  most  profound  sleep. 
This  gentle,  drowsy,  spiritless  demeanour, 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  a  reputation 
which  once  filled  Europe  with  its  echoes  ; 
but  it  was,  in  truth,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, perfectly  consistent  with  those  in- 
tellectual elements  which  in  some  raised  the 
most    enthusiastic    admiration,    and   from 


others  elicited  the  wildest  denunciations  of 
visionary  terror. 

Li  Mr.  Gk)dwin*8  mind,  the  facdltj  of 
abstaract  reason  so  predominated  over  all 
others,  as  practically  to  extinguish  them ; 
and  his  taste,  akin  to  this  faculty,  ■ought 
only  for  its  development  through  the  medium 
of  composition  for  the  press.  He  had  no 
imagination,  no  fancy,  no  wit,  no  humour ; 
or  if  he  possessed  any  of  those  faculties,  they 
were  obscured  by  that  of  pure  reason  ;  and 
being  wholly  devoid  of  the  quick  sensibility 
which  irritates  speech  into  eloquence,  and 
of  the  passion  for  immediate  excitement  and 
applause,  which  tends  to  its  presentment 
before  admiring  assemblies,  he  desired  no 
other  audience  than  that  which  he  could 
silently  address,  and  learned  to  regard  all 
things  through  a  contemplative  medium.  Li 
this  sense,  &r  more  than  in  the  extravagant 
application  of  his  wildest  theories,  he  levelled 
all  around  him ;  admitted  no  greatness  but 
that  of  literature ;  and  neither  desired  nor 
revered  any  triumphs  but  those  of  thought 
If  such  a  reasoning  faculty,  guided  by  such  a 
disposition,  had  been  applied  to  abstract 
sciences,  no  effect  remarkable  beyond  that 
of  rare  excellence,  would  have  been  produced ; 
but  the  apparent  anomalies  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
intellectual  history  arose  from  the  applica- 
tion of  his  power  to  the  passions,  the 
interests,  and  the  hopes  of  mankind,  at  a 
time  when  they  enkindled  into  frightful 
action,  and  when  he  calmly  worked  out  his 
problems  among  their  burning  elements  with 
the  "ice-brook's  temper,**  and  the  severest 
logic.  And  if  some  extreme  oonelusious  were 
inconsistent  with  the  faith  and  the  duty  which 
alone  can  sustain  and  regulate  our  nature, 
there  was  no  small  compensation  in  the 
severity  of  the  process  to  which  the  student 
was  impelled,  for  the  slender  peril  which 
might  remain  lest  the  results  should  be 
practically  adopted.  A  system  founded  on 
pure  reason,  which  rejected  the  impulses  of 
natural  affection,  the  delights  of  gratitude, 
the  influences  of  prejudice,  the  bondage  of 
custom,  the  animation  of  personal  hope ; 
which  appealed  to  no  passion  —  which 
suggested  no  luxury — which  excited  no 
animosities — and  which  offered  no  prize  for 
the  observance  of  its  laws,  except  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  expanding  glories  of  progres- 
sive humanity,  was  little  calculated  to  allure 
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from  the  aceufltomed  paths  of  ancient  ordi- 
nanoe  any  man  disposed  to  walk  in  them  by 
the  lights  firom  heaven.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  a  healthftd  diversion  from  those 
ledactions  in  which  the  heart  secretly  ener- 
Tstes  and  infects  the  understanding,  to  invite 
the  revolutionary  speculator  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  distant  and  the  refined ;  by 
the  pursuit  of  impracticable  error  to  brace 
the  mind  for  the  achievement  of  everlasting 
truth ;  and  on  the  "  heat  and  flame  of  the 
distemper  "  of  an  impassioned  democracy  to 
''sprinkle  oool  patience."  The  idol  Political 
Jostioey  of  which  he  was  the  slow  and 
kboriouB  arehitecty  if  it  for  a  while  enchanted, 
did  not  long  enthral  or  ever  debase  its 
worshippers ;  *'  its  bones  were  marrowless,  its 
blood  was  cold,*' — but  there  was  surely 
"i|)eculation  in  its  eyes"  which  ''glared 
vithal "  into  the  future.  Such  high  casuistry 
M  it  evoked  has  always  an  ennobling  ten- 
dency, even  when  it  dailies  with  error ;  the 
direction  of  thought  in  youth  is  of  less  con- 
aequenee  than  the  mode  of  its  exercise  ;  and 
it  is  only  when  the  base  interests  and  sensual 
famionB  of  mortality  pander  to  the  under- 
scanding  tiiat  truth  may  fear  for  the  issue. 

The  author  of  this  cold  and  passionless 
inteDectnal  phantasy  looked  out  upon  the 
Worid   he  hoped  to   inform    from  recesses 
of  contemplation  which  the  outward  inci- 
<3entB  of  life  did  not  disturb,  and  which,  when 
oloeed,  left  him  a  common  man,  appearing  to 
Superficial  observers  rather  below  than  above 
tJie  level  of  ordinary  talkers.    To  his  inward 
^mae  the  stupendous  changes  which  agitated 
^orope,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  were  silent  as 
m  picture.    The  pleasure  of  his  life  was  to  | 
"think ;  its  business  was  to  write ;  all  else  in 
St  was  vanity.    Begarding  his  own  being 
^roog^  the  same  spiritualising  medium,  he 
«aw  no  reason  why  the  springs  of  its  exist- 
ence should  wear  out,  and,  in  the  spring-time 
of  his  speculation,  held  that  man    might 
become  immortal  on  earth  by  the  effort  of 
the  will.    His  style  partook  of  the  quality  of 
hiB  intellect  and  the  character  of  its  purposes 
— ^xt  was  pure,  simple,  colourless.    His  most 
imaginative  passages  are  inspired  only  by  a 
logic    quickened    into    enthusiasm    by  tlie 
anticipation  of  the  approaching  discovery  of 
truth — the  dawning  Eureka  of  the  reasoner  ; 
they  are  usually  composed  of  "line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept,"  without  an 


involution  of  style,  or  an  eddy  in  the  thought. 
He  sometimes  complained,  though  with  the 
benignity  that  always  marked  his  estimate 
of  his  opponents,  that  Mr.  Malthus*s  style 
was  too  richly  ornamented  for  argument ; 
and  certainly,  with  all  its  vivacity  of  illus- 
tration it  lacks  the  transparent  simplicity 
of  his  own.  The  most  palpable  result  which  | 
he  ever  produced  by  his  writings  was  the  i 
dark  theory  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work  ! 
on  Population,  which  was  presented  as  an 
answer  to  his  reasoning  on  behalf  of  the 
perfectibility  of  man  ;  and  he  used  to  smile 
at  his  ultimate  triumph,  when  the  writer, 
who  had  only  intended  a  striking  paradox, 
tamed  it  down  to  the  wisdom  of  economy, 
and  adapted  it  to  Poor-law  uses ;  neutralised 
his  giant  spectres  of  Vice  and  Misery  by  the 
practical  intervention  of  Moral  Bestraint ; 
and  left  the  optimist,.  Grodwin,  still  in 
unclouded  possession  of  the  hope  of  universal 
peace  and  happiness,  postponed  only  to  that 
time  when  passion  shall  be  subjected  to 
reason,  and  population,  no  more  rising  like  a 
resistless  tide,  between  adamantine  barriers 
to  submerge  the  renovated  earth,  shall  obey 
the  commands  of  wisdom ;  rise  and  fall  as 
the  means  of  subsistence  expand  or  contract ; 
and  only  contribute  an  impulse  to  the 
universal  harmony. 

The  persons  of  Mr.  Qodwin's  romances — 
stranger  still — are  the  naked  creations  of 
the  same  intellectual  power,  marvellously 
endowed  with  galvanic  life.  Though  with 
happier  symmetry,  they  are  as  much  made 
out  of  chains  and  links  of  reasoning,  as  the 
monster  was  fashioned  by  the  chemistry 
of  the  student,  in  the  celebrated  novel  of 
his  gifted  daughter.  Falkland,  and  Caleb 
Williams,  are  the  mere  impersonations  of 
the  unbounded  love  of  reputation,  and 
irresistible  curiosity ;  these  ideas  are  de- 
veloped in  each  with  masterly  iteration — ^to 
the  two  ideas  all  causes  give  way ;  and 
materials  are  subjected,  often  of  remarkable 
coarseness,  to  the  refinement  of  the  concep- 
tion. Hazlitt  used  to  observe  of  these  two 
characters,  that  the  manner  they  are  played 
into  each  other,  was  equal  to  anything  of 
the  kind  in  the  drama  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  opposition,  though  at  the  cost  of 
probability,  is  most  powerfully  maintained  : 
but  tlie  effect  is  partly  owing  to  the  absence 
of  all  extrinsic  intei'est  which  could  interfere 
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with  the  main  purpose  ;  the  beatings  of  the 
heart  become  audible,  not  only  from  their 
own  intensity,  but  from  the  desolation  which 
the  author  has  expanded  around  them.  The 
consistency  in  each  is  that  of  an  idea,  not  of 
a  character ;  and  if  the  effect  of  form  and 
colour  is  produced,  it  is,  as  in  line  engraving, 
by  the  infinite  minuteness  and  delicacy  of 
the  single  strokes.  In  like  manner,  the 
incidents  by  which  the  author  seeks  to 
exemplify  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  power  on 
goodness  in  civilised  society,  are  Utterly 
fantastical ;  nothing  can  be  more  minute, 
nothing  more  unreal ;  the  youth  being  in- 
volved by  a  web  of  circumstances  woven  to 
immesh  him,  which  the  condition  of  society 
that  the  author  intends  to  repudiate,  renders 
impossible  ;  and  which,  if  true,  would  prove 
not  that  the  framework  of  law  is  tyrannous, 
but  that  the  will  of  a  single  oppressor  may 
elude  it.  The  subject  of  "  St.  Leon "  is 
more  congenial  to  the  author*s  power ;  but 
it  is,  in  like  manner,  a  logical  development 
of  the  consequences  of  a  being  prolonged  on 
earth  through  ages  ;  and,  as  the  dismal  vista 
expands,  the  skeleton  speculators  crowd  in 
to  mock  and  sadden  us ! 

Mr.  Godwin  was  thus  a  man  of  two 
beings,  which  held  little  discourse  with  each 
other — the  daring  inventor  of  theories  con- 
structed of  air-dra^Ti  diagrams — and  the 
simple  gentleman,  who  suffered  nothing  to 
disturb  or  excite  him,  beyond  his  study.  He 
loved  to  walk  in  the  crowded  streets  of  Lon- 
don, not  like  Lamb,  enjoying  the 'infinite 
varieties  of  many-coloured  life  around  him, 
but  because  he  felt,  amidst  the  noise,  and 
crowd,  and  gbre,  more  intensely  the  imper- 
turbable stillness  of  his  own  contemplations. 
His  means  of  comfortable  support  were 
mainly  supplied  by  a  shop  in  Skinner-street, 
where,  under  the  auspices  of"  M.  J.  Godwin 
&  Co.,"  the  prettiest  and  wisest  books  for 
children  issued,  which  old-fashioned  parents 
presented  .to  their  children,  without  suspect- 
ing that  the  graceful  lessons  of  piety  and 
goodness  which  charmed  away  the  selfishness 
of  infancy,  were  published,  and  sometimes 
revised,  and  now  and  then  written,  by  a 
philosopher  whom  they  would  scarcely 
venture  to  name  !  He  met  the  exigencies 
which  the  vicissitudes  of  business  sometimes 
caused,  with  the  trusting  simplicity  which 
marked  his  course — he  asked  his  friends  for 


aid  without  scruple,  considering  that  their 
means  were  justly  the  due  of  one  who  toiled 
in  thought  for  their  inward  life,  and  bad 
little  time  to  provide  for  his  own  outward 
existence ;  and  took  their  excnaes,  when 
offered,  without  doubt  or  offence.  The  very 
next  day  after  I  had  been  honoured  and 
delighted  by  an  introduction  to  him  at 
Lamb*8  chambers,  I  was  made  still  more 
proud  and  happy  by  his  appearance  at  my 
own  on  such  an  errand — ^which  my  poverty, 
not  my  will,  rendered  abortive.  After  some 
pleasant  chat  on  indifferent  matters,  he  care- 
lessly observed,  that  he  had  a  little  bill  for 
150^.  falling  due  on  the  morrow,  which  he 
had  forgotten  till  that  morning,  and  deured 
the  loan  of  the  necessary  amount  for  a  few 
weeks.  At  first,  in  eager  hope  of  being  able 
thus  to  oblige  one  whom  I  regarded  with 
admiration  akin  to  awe,  I  b^ran  to  consider 
whether  it  was  possible  for  me  to  raise  sneh 
a  sum ;  but,  alas !  a  moment's  reflectioa 
sufficed  to  convince  me  that  the  hope  was 
vain,  and  I  was  obliged,  with  much  ccmfbsion, 
to  assure  my  distinguished  visitor  how  glad 
I  should  have  been  to  serve  him,  but  that  I 
was  only  just  starting  as  a  special  pleader, 
was  obliged  to  write  for  magazines  to  help 
me  on,  and  had  not  such  a  sum  in  the  world. 
"  Oh  deal*,"  said  the  philosopher, "  I  thought 
you  were  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune — 
don't  mention  it — don't  mention  it ;  I  shall 
do  very  well  elsewhere :"  —  and  then,  in  the 
most  gracious  manner,  reverted  to  our  former 
topics ;  and  sat  in  my  small  room  for  half  an 
hour,  as  if  to  convince  me  that  my  want  of 
fortune  made  no  difference  in  his  esteem.  A 
slender  tribute  to  the  literature  he  had 
loved  and  served  so  well,  was  accorded  to 
him  in  the  old  age  to  which  he  attained,  by 
the  gift  of  a  sinecure  in  the  Exchequer,  of 
about  200^.  a-year,  connected  wiUi  the 
custody  of  the  Records ;  and  the  last  time  I 
saw  him,  he  was  heaving  an  immim^  key 
to  unlock  the  musty  treasures  of  which  he 
was  guardian — how  unlike  those  he  had 
unlocked,  with  finer  talisman,  for  the 
astonishment  and  alarm  of  one  generation, 
and  the  delight  of  all  others  ! 

John  Thklwall,  who  had  once  exulted  in 
the  appellation  of  Citizen  Thelwall,  having 
been  associated  with  Coleridge  and  Southey 
in  their  days  of  enthusiastical  dreaming, 
though  a  more  precise  and  practical  reformer' 
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than  dihgfr,  was  introduced  by  them  to  Lamb,  I  deposed,  he  must  necessarily  die  ;--thoiigh 

his  boldness  of  speech  placed  him  in  jeopardy 
even  after  the  acquittals  of  his  simple- 
minded  associate  Hardy,  and  his  enigmatical 
instructor  Tooke,  who  forsook  him,  and  left 
him,  when  acquitted,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
world.  His  life,  which  before  this  event  had 
been  one  of  self-denial  and  purity  remarkable 
-not  honest  merely  in  reference  to  the  in  a  young  man  who  had  imbibed  the  im- 
moial  relations  of  life,  but  to  the  processes '  pulses  of  revolutionary  France,  partook  of 
of  thought ;  one  whose  mind,  acute,  vigorous, '  considerable  vicissitude.  At  one  time,  he 
mad  direct^  perceived  only  the  object  imme-  j  was  raised  by  his  skill  in  correcting  im- 
diately  before  it,  and,  undisturbed  by  coUa-  •  pediments  of  speech,  and  teaching  elocution 
tend  circumstances,  reflected,   with  literal  as  a  science,  into  elegant  competence — at 


9od  was  welcomed  to  his  circle,  in  the  true 
cathoh'ciBm  of  its  spirit,  although  its  master 
eazed  nothing  for  the  Boman  virtue  which 
Thelwall  devotedly  cherished,  and  which 
Some  Tooke  kept  in  uncertain  vibration  be- 
tween a  rebellion  and  a  hoax.  Lamb  justly 
CBteemed  Thelwall  as  a  thoroughly  honest 


fidelity  the  impression  it  received,  and  main- 
tained it  as  sturdily  against  the  beauty  that 
might  soften  it,  or  the  wisdom  that  might 
mould  it^  as  against  the  tyranny  that  would 
stifle  its  expression.  '*  If  to  be  honest  as  the 
"wiMld  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of 
t«&  thousand,"  to  be  honest  as  the  mind 
"works  is  to  be  one  man  of  a  million ;  and 
each  a  man  was  Thelwall.    Starting  with 


other  times  saddened  by  the  difficulties  of 
poorly  requited  literary  toil  and  wholly  un- 
requited patriotism;  but  he  preserved  his 
integrity  and  his  cheerfulness— '' a  man  of 
hope  and  forward-looking  mind  even  to  the 
last."  Unlike  Godwin,  whose  profound 
thoughts  slowly  struggled  into  form,  and 
seldom  found  utterance  in  conversation,-^ 
speech  was,  in  him,  all  in  all,  his  delight,  his 


imperfect  education  from  the  thraldom  of  profession,  his  triumph,  with  little  else  than 


domestic  oppression,  with  slender  knowledge, 
Init  with  fiery  zeal,  into  the  dangers  of  poli- 
tical enterprise,  and  treading  fearlessly  on 
the  verge  of  sedition,  he  saw  nothing  before 
liim  but  powers  which  he  assumed  to  be 
despotism  and  vice,  and  rushed  headlong  to 
crush  them.  The  point  of  time— just  that 
"when  the  accumulated  force  of  public  opinion 
liad   obtained  a  virtual  mastery  over  the 


passion  to  inspire  or  colour  it.  The  flaming 
orations  of  his  "Tribune,"  rendered  more 
piquant  by  the  transparent  masquerade  of 
ancient  history,  which,  in  his  youth,  "  touched 
monied  worldlings  with  dismay,"  and  infected 
the  poor  with  dangerous  anger,  seemed  vapid, 
spiritless,  and  shallow  when  addressed 
through  the  press  to  the  leisure  of  the 
thoughtful.    The  light  which  glowed  with 


accumulated  corruptions  of  ages,  but  when  so  foi-midable  a  lustre  before  the  evening 
power,  still  unconvinced  of  its  danger,  pre-  audience,  vanished  on  closer  examination, 
sented  its  boldest  front  to  opposing  intellect,  |  and  proved  to  be  only  a  harmless  phantom- 
or  strove  to  crush  it  in  the  cruelty  of  j  vapour  which  left  no  traces  of  destructive 
awaking  fear — gave  scope  for  the  ardent 
temperament  of  an  orator  almost  as  poor  in 
scholastic  cultivation  as  in  external  fortune  ; 
but  strong  in  integrity,  and  rich  in  burning 
words. 

Thus  passionate,  Thelwall  spoke  boldly 
and  vehemently — at  a  time  when  indignation 
was  thought  to  be  virtue ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  he  ever  meditated  any 
tnaaon  except  that  accumulated  in  the  archi- 
tec^ral  sophistry  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  which 
he  proved  a  person  who  desired  to  awe 
the  (Government  into  a  change  of  policy 
to  be  guilty  of  compassing  the  king's  death 
—as  thus : — that  the  king  must  resist  the 
proposed  alteration  in  his  measures — that 
resisting  he  must  be  deposed— ^md  that  being 


energy  behind  it. 

Thelwall,  in  person  small,  compact,  mus* 
cular — ^with  a  head  denoting  indomitable 
resolution,  and  features  deeply  furrowed  by 
the  ardent  workings  of  the  mind, — was  as 
energetic  in  all  his  pursuits  and  enjoyments 
as  in  political  action.  He  was  earnestly  de- 
voted to  the  Drama,  and  enjoyed  its  greatest 
representations  with  the  freshness  of  a  boy 
who  sees  a  play  for  the  first  time.  He  hailed 
the  kindred  energy  of  Kean  with  enthu- 
siastic praise  ;  but  abjuring  the  narrowness 
of  his  political  vision  in  matters  of  taste,  did 
justice  to  the  nobler  qualities  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  her  brothers.  Li  literature  and  art  also, 
he  relaxed  the  bigotry  of  his  liberal  intoler- 
ance, and  expatiated  in  their  wider  fields 
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with  a  taste  more  catholic  Here  Lamb  was 
ready  with  his  sympathy,  which  indeed  even 
the  political  zeaJ,  that  he  did  not  share,  was 
too  hearted  to  repel.  Although  generally  de- 
testing lectures  on  literature  as  superficial 
and  vapid  substitutes  for  quiet  reading,  and 
recitations  as  unreal  mockeries  of  the  true 
Drama,  he  sometimes  attended  the  enter- 
tainments, composed  of  both,  which  Thelwall, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  his  prosperity,  gave  at 
his  house  in  Lincoln^s  Inn  fields,  not  on 
politics,  which  he  had  then  forsaken  for 
elocutionary  science,  though  maintaining  the 
principles  of  his  youth,  but  partly  on  elocu- 
tion, and  partly  on  poetry  and  acting,  into 
which  he  infused  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  fervour 
animated  his  disquisitions  on  the  philosophy 
of  speech  with  greater  warmth  than  he  re- 
served for  more  attractive  themes ;  the 
a»eited  vowels  were  blended  into  a  rainbow, 
or  dispersed  like  fleecy  clouds;  and  4he 
theory  of  language  was  made  interesting  by 
the  honesty  and  vigour  of  the  speaker.  Like 
all  men  who  have  been  chiefly  self-taught, 
he  sometimes  presented  common-places  as 
original  discoveries,  with  an  air  which 
strangers  mistook  for  quackery ;  but  they 
were  unjust ;  to  the  speaker  these  were  the 
product  of  his  own  meditation,  though 
femiliar  to  many,  and  not  rarely  possessed 
the  charm  of  originality  in  their  freshness. 
Lamb  at  least,  felt  that  it  was  good,  among 
other  companions  of  richer  and  more  com- 
prehensive intelligence,  to  have  one  friend 
who  was  undisturbed  by  misgiving  either  for 
himself  or  his  cause  ;  who  enunciated  wild 
paradox  and  worn-out  common-place  with 
equal  confidence  ;  and  who  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  ease,  fortune,  fame — everything  but 
speech,  and,  if  it  had  been  possible,  even  thai 
^-to  the  cause  of  truth  or  friendship. 

William  Hazlitt  was,  for  many  years, 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  constant  orna- 
ments of  Lamb's  parties  ; — linked  to  him  in 
the  firm  bond  of  intellectual  friendship— 
which  remained  unsV&ken  in  spite  of  some 
superficial  differences,  "  short  and  far  be- 
tween,** arising  from  LamVs  insensibility  to 
HazlitVs  political  animosities  and  his  ad- 
herence to  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Cole- 
ridge, who  shared  them.  Hazlitt  in  his 
boyhckni  had  derived  from  his  lather  that 
attachment  to  abstract  truth  for  its  own  sake. 


and  that  inflexible  determinatioii  to  el 
it,  which  naturally  predominated  i 
being  of  the  minister  of  a  small  mra 
gregation,  who  cheiished  religious  op 
adverse  to  those  of  the  great  body  > 
countrymen,  and  waged  a  spiritual  w, 
throughout  his  peaceful  course.  Tht 
ciplined,  he  was  introduced  to  tiie  fries 
of  youthful  poets,  in  whom  the  dai 
the  French  Bevolution  had  enkindled 
and  passion,  and  opinions  tinctured 
hope  and  passion,  which  he  eagerlj 
braced  ;  and  when  changes  passed  ov< 
prospects  of  mankind,  which  induced 
in  maturer  years,  to  modify  the  doc 
they  had  taught,  he  resented  these  defe 
almost  as  personal  wrongs,  and,  whc 
pen  found  scope,  and  his  tongue  uttei 
wrote  and  spoke  of  them  with  such  I 
ness  as  can  only  spring  from  the  dep 
old  affection.  No  writer,  however,  € 
Wilson,  did  such  noble  justice  to  the  p 
of  Wordsworth,  when  most  despised,  a 
the  genius  of  Ck)leridge,  when  most  obsci 
he  cherished  a  true  admiration  for  ei 
'^  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind,"  and  defi 
them  with  dogged  resolution  againsi 
scorns  and  slights  of  the  world.  Stii 
superficial  difference  was,  or  seemed,  too 
to  admit  of  personal  intercourse;  anc 
not  think  that  during  the  many  years  ' 
elapsed  between  my  introduction  to  '. 
and  Hazlitt's  death,  he  ever  met  eitl 
the  poets  at  the  rooms  of  the  man  they  v 

:  in  loving. 

Although  Mr.  Hazlitt  was  thus  staui 
his  attachment  to  principles  which  h 
verenced  as  true,  he  was  by  no  means 
in  his  mode  of  maintaining  and  illusti 

■  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  frequ 
diminished  the  immediate  effect  o\ 
reasonings  by  the  prodigality  and  ric 
of  the  allusions  with  which  he  emb 
them.  He  had  as  unquenchable  a  desi 
truth  as  others  have  for  wealth,  or  pow 
fame  ;  he  pursued  it  with  sturdy  sing, 
of  purpose  ;  and  enunciated  it  without  f 
or  fear.  But,  besides  that  love  of  trutl 
sincerity  in  pursuing  it,  and  that  boldn 
telling  it,  he  had  also  a  fervent  aspii 
after  the  beautiful ;  a  vivid  sense  of  pie; 
and  an  intense  consciousness  of  his  own 
vidual  being,  which  sometimes  pnx 
obstacles  to  the  current  of  speculatio 
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whkii  it  ma  broken  into  dazzling  eddies  or 
urged  into  devious  windings.  Acute,  fervid, 
▼igoruuB,  as  his  mind  was,  it  wanted  the  one 
great  central  power  of  Imagination,  which 
brings  all  the  other  faculties  into  harmonious 
action  ;  multiplies  them  into  each  other ; ' 
makes  truth  visible  in  the  forms  of  beauty, ' 
and  substitutes  intellectual  vision  for  proof. 
Thus,  in  him,  truth  and  beauty  held  divided 
empire.  In  him,  the  spirit  was  willing,  but 
the  flesh  was  strong  ;  and,  when  these  con- 
tend, it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  result ; 
•for  the  power  of  beauty  shall  sooner  trans- 
Ibrm  honesty  from  what  it  is  into  a  bawd, 
than  the  person  of  honesty  shall  transform 
beauty  into  its  likeness."  This  **  sometime 
paradox*'  was  vividly  exemplified  in  Hazlitt's 
penonal  history,  his  conversation,  and  his 
writings.  To  the  solitudes  of  the  country 
in  which  he  mused  on  ^fate,  free-will,  fore- 
knowledge absolute,*'  a  temperament  of  un- 
usual ardour  had  given  an  intense  interest, 
akin  to  that  with  which  Eousseau  has 
snimated  and  oppressed  the  details  of  his 
early  years. 

He  had  not  then,  nor  did  he  find  till  long 
afterwards,  power  to  embody  his  meditations 
and  feelings  in  words.  The  consciousness 
of  thoughts  which  he  could  not  hope  ade- 
quately to  express,  increased  his  natural 
reserve,  and  he  turned  for  relief  to  the  art  of 
painting,  in  which  he  might  silently  realise 
his  dreams  of  beauty,  and  re\)a.y  the  loveli- 
ness of  nature  by  fixing  some  of  its  fleeting 
aspects  in  immortal  tints.  A  few  old  prints 
from  the  old  masters  awakened  the  spirit  of 
emulation  within  him  ;  the  sense  of  beauty 
became  identified  in  his  mind  with  that  of 
^ory  and  duration ;  while  the  peaceful 
lab(Hur  he  enjoyed  calmed  the  tumult  in  his 
veins,  and  gave  steadiness  to  his  pure  and 
distant  idm.  He  pursued  the  art  with  an 
earnestness  and  patience  which  he  vividly 
describes  in  his  essay,  "  On  the  Pleasure  of 
Painting ;  '*  and  to  which  he  frequently  re- 
verted in  the  happiest  moods  of  his  conver- 
aation ;  and,  although  in  this,  his  chosen 
porsnit,  he  fkiled,  the  passionate  desire  for 
lueoesB,  and  the  long  struggle  to  attain  it, 
1^  deep  traces  in  his  mind,  heightening  his 
keen  perception  of  external  things,  and 
irfngliwg  with  all  his  speculations  airy  shapes 
l&d  hues  which  he  had  vainly  stiiven  to 
tnuufer  to  eanvas.    A  painter  may  acquire 


a  fine  insight  into  the  nice  distinctions  of 
character, — he  may  copy  manners  in  words 
as  he  does  in  colours, — but  it  may  be  appre- 
hended that  his  course  as  a  severe  reason er 
will  be  somewhat  "troubled  with  thick- 
coming  fancies.**  And  if  the  successful 
pursuit  of  art  may  thus  disturb  the  process 
of  abstract  contemplation,  how  much  more 
may  an  unsatisfied  ambition  ruffle  it ;  bid 
the  dark  threads  of  thought  glitter  with 
radiant  fancies  unrealised,  and  clothe  the 
diagrams  of  speculation  with  the  fragments 
of  picture  which  the  mind  cherishes  the  moi*e 
fondly,  because  the  hand  r(;fused  to  realise  ? 
What  wonder,  if,  in  the  mind  of  an  ardent 
youth,  thus  struggling  in  vain  to  give  palpcible 
existence  to  the  shapes  of  loveliness  which 
haunted  him,  "the  homely  beauty  of  the 
good  old  cause**  should  assume  the  fasci- 
nations not  properly  its  own  ? 

This  association  of  beauty  with  reason 
diminished  the  immediate  efiect  of  Mr. 
Hazlitt*s  political  essays,  while  it  enhanced 
their  permanent  value.  It  was  the  fashion, 
in  his  lifetime,  to  denounce  him  as  a  sour 
Jacobin  ;  but  no  description  could  be  more 
unjust.  Under  the  influence  of  some  bitter 
feeling,  or  some  waywai'd  fancy,  he  occasion- 
ally poured  out  a  furious  invective  against 
those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  enemies  of 
liberty,  or  as  apostates  from  her  cause  ;  but, 
in  general,  the  force  of  his  expostulation,  oi 
his  reasoning,  was  diverted  (unconsciously  to 
himself)  by  figures  and  phantasies,  by  tine 
and  quaint  allusions,  by  quotations  from  his 
favourite  authors,  introduced  with  singular 
felicity,  as  respects  the  dii-ect  link  of  associa- 
tion, but  tending,  by  their  very  beauty,  to 
unnerve  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  substi^ 
tute  the  sense  of  luxury  for  clear  conviction, 
or  noble  anger.  In  some  of  his  essays,  where 
the  reasoning  is  most  cogent,  every  other 
sentence  contains  some  exquisite  passage 
from  Shakspeare,  or  Fletcher,  or  Words- 
worth, trailing  after  it  a  line  of  golden  asso- 
ciations ;  or  some  reference  to  a  novel,  over 
which  we  have  a  thousand  times  forgotten 
the  wrongs  of  mankind  ;  till,  in  the  recumng 
shocks  of  pleasurable  surprise,  the  main  argu- 
ment is  forgotten.  When,  for  example^  he 
compares  the  position  of  certtun  political 
waverers  to  that  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  con- 
fronting the  ravisher  who  would  repeat  hi3 
outrage,  with  the  penknife  pointed  to  her 
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breast,  and  her  eyes  nplifted  to  Heaven,  and 
describes  them  as  having  been,  like  her, 
trepanned  into  a  house  of  ill-fame,  near  Pall 
MrJl,  and  there  defending  their  soiled  virtue 
with  their  penknives  ;  what  reader,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  stupendous  scene  which  the 
allusion  directly  revives,  can  think  or  care 
about  the  renegade  of  yesterday?  Here, 
again,  is  felt  the  want  of  that  Imagination 
which  brings  all  things  into  one,  tinges  all 
our  thoughts  and  sympathies  with  one  hue, 
and  rejects  every  ornament  which  does  not 
heighten  or  prolong  the  feeling  which  it  seeks 
to  embody. 

Even  when  he  retaliates  on  Southey  for 
attacking  his  old  co-patriots,  the  poetical 
associations  which  bitter  remembrance  sug- 
gests, almost  neutralise  the  vituperation  ;  he 
brings  every  "  flower  which  sad  embroidery 
wears  to  strew  the  laureate  hearse,"  where 
ancient  regards  are  interred  ;  and  merges  all 
the  censure  of  the  changed  politician  in  praise 
of  the  simple  dignity  and  the  generous  labours 
of  a  singularly  noble  and  unsullied  life.  So 
little  does  he  regard  the  unity  of  sentiment 
in  his  compositions,  that  in  his  ^Letter  to 
Gifford,"  after  a  series  of  just  and  bitter 
retorts  on  his  maligner  as  'Hhe  fine  link 
which  connects  literature  with  the  police," 
he  takes  a  fancy  to  teach  that  "  ultra-crepi- 
darian  critic  "  his  own  theory  of  the  natural 
disinterestedness  of  the  human  mind,  and 
develops  it,  not  in  the  dry,  hard,  mathematical 
style  in  which  it  was  first  enunciated,  but 
"  o*er  informed"  with  the  glow  of  sentiment, 
and  terminating  in  an  eloquent  rhapsody. 
This  latter  portion  of  the  letter  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  his  effusions,  but  it  entirely  destroys 
the  first  in  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  for  who, 
when  thus  contemplating  the  living  wheels 
on  whichhuman  benevolence  is  borne  onwards 
in  its  triumphant  career,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  they  are  instinct,  can  tliink  of  the  lite- 
rary wasp  which  had  settled  for  a  moment 
upon  them,  and  who  had  just  before  been 
mercilessly  transfixed  with  minikin  arrows  1 

But  the  most  signal  example  of  the  in- 
fluences which  "  the  show  of  things  "  •  exer- 
cised over  Mr.  Hazlitt*s  mind  was  the  setting 
up  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  his  idol.  He 
strove  to  justify  this  predilection  to  himself 
by  referring  it  to  the  revolutionary  origin  of 
his  hero,  and  the 'contempt  with  which  he 
trampled  upon  the  claims  of  legitimacy,  and 


hnmbled  the  pride  of  kings.  Bat  if  lus  "  only 
love  "  thus  sprung  "  from  his  only  hiite,"  it 
was  not  cherished  in  its  blossom  by  antipir 
thies.  If  there  had  been  nothing  in  his  mind 
which  tended  to  aggrandisement  and  f^orj^ 
and  which  would  fain  reconcile  the  prindples 
of  freedom  with  the  lavish  accumulation  of 
power,  he  might  have  desired  the  triumph  ot 
young  tyranny  over  legitimate  thrones ;  but 
he  would  scarcely  have  watched  its  progress 
and  its  fall  "like  a  lover  and  a  child.**  His 
feeling  for  Bonaparte  in  exile  was  not  a  sen* 
timent  of  respect  for  fidlen  greatness  ;  not  a 
desire  to  trace  "the  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil ;"  not  a  loathing  of  the  treatment 
the  Emperor  received  from  "his  cousin  kings" 
in  the  day  of  adversity ;  but  entire  affection 
mingling  with  the  current  of  the  blood,  and 
pervading  the  moral  and  intellectual  being. 
Nothing  less  than  this  strong  attachment^  at 
once  personal  and  refined,  would haveenabled 
him  to  encounter  the  toil  of  collecting  and 
arranging  &cts  and  dates  for  four  volumes  of 
narrative,  which  constitute  his  ''Life  of 
Napoleon  ;" — a  drudgery  too  abhorrent  to  his 
habits  of  mind  as  a  thinker,  to  be  sostained 
by  any  stimulus  which  the  prospect  of  remu- 
neration or  the  hope  of  applause  could  supply. 
It  \b  not  so  much  in  the  ingenious  excuses 
which  he  discovers  for  the  worst  acts  of  lus 
hero— offered  even  for  the  midnight  execution 
of  the  Duke  d*Enghien  and  the  invasion  of 
Spain — that  the  stamp  of  personal  devotion 
is  obvious,  as  in  the  graphic  force  with  which 
he  has  delineated  the  short-lived  splendours 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  "  the'  trivial  fond 
records  "  he  has  gathered  of  every  vestige  of 
human  feeling  by  which  he  could  reconcile 
the  Imperial  Cynic  to  the  species  he  scorned. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  his  work,  although 
redeemed  by  scattered  thoughts  of  true  ori- 
ginality and  depth,  are  often  confiiaed  and 
spiritless ;  the  characters  of  the  principal 
revolutionists  are  drawn  too  much  in  the 
style  of  awkward,  sprawling  caricatures ;  but 
when  the  hero  casts  all  his  rivals  into  the 
distance,  erects  himself  the  individual  enemy 
of  England,  consecrates  his  power  by  religious 
ceremonies,  and  defines  it  by  the  circle  ci  a 
crown,  the  author^s  strength  becomes  amcen- 
trated  ;  his  narrative  assumes  an  epic  dignitjr 
and  fervour;  dallies  with  the  flowen  of 
usurped  prerogative,  and  glows  with  "th^ 
long-resounding  march  and  enex^^  divine.*  ** 
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How  happy  and  proud  is  he  to  picture  the 
meeting  of  the  Emperor  with  the  Pope,  and 
the  grandeur?  of  the  coronation !  How  he 
grows  wanton  in  celebrating  the  fStes  of  the 
TailerieSy  as  "presenting  all  the  elegance  of 
enchanted  pageants,*'  and  laments  them  as 
**  gone  like  a  fairy  revel ! "  How  he  **  lives 
along  the  line"  of  Aueterlitz,  and  rejoices 
in  its  thunder,- and  hails  its  setting  sun,  and 
exults  in  the  minutest  details  of  the  subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  conquered  sovereigns  at 
the  feet  of  the  conqueror  !  How  he  expa- 
tiates on  the  &tal  marriage  with  "  the  deadly 
Anstrian,"  (as  Mr.  Cobbett  justly  called 
Maria  Louisa),  as  though  it  were  a  chapter 
In  romance,  and  sheds  the  grace  of  beauty  on 
the  imperial  picture !  How  he  kindles  with 
martial  ardour  as  he  describes  the  prepara- 
tWDB  against  Bussia  ;  musters  the  myriads  of 
barbarians  with  a  show  of  dramatic  justice ; 
&nd  fondly  lingers  among  the  brief  triumphs 
of  Moskwa  on  the  verge  of  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe! The  narrative  of  that  disastrous 
expedition  is,  indeed,  written  with  a  master's 
hand  ;  we  see  the  "  grand  army  '*  marching 
to  its  destruction  through  the  immense  per-  ' 
•pective :  the  wild  hordes  flying  before  the 
terror  of  its  ^coming  ;**  the  barbaric  magui- 
fioenoe  of  Moscow  towering  in  the  remote 
distance ;  and  when  we  gaze  upon  the  sacri- 
ficial conflagration  of  the  Kremlin,  we  feel 
that  it  is  worthy  to  become  the  funeral  pile 
of  the  conqueror's  glories.  It  is  well  for  the 
readers  of  this  splendid  work,  that  there  is 
more  in  it  of  the  painter  than  of  the  meta- 
physician; that  its  style  glows  with  the 
ftrvour  of  battle,  or  stiffens  with  the  spoib  of 
▼ictory  ;  yet  we  wonder  that  this  monument 
to  imperial  grandeur  should  be  raised  from 
the  dead  level  of  jacobinism  by  an  honest 
and  profound  thinker.  The  solution  is,  that 
although  he  was  this,  he  was  also  more — 
that,  in  opinion,  he  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  people ;  but  that,  in  feeling,  he  required 
some  individual  object  of  worship ;  that  he 
•elected  Napoleon  as  one  in  whose  origin  and 
eareer  he  might  at  once  impersonate  his 
principles  and  gratify  his  affections;  and 
that  he  adhered  to  his  own  idea  with  heroic 
obstinacy,  when  the  ''child  and  champion  of 
the  Bepnblio  "  openly  sought  to  repress  all . 
feeling  and  thought,  but  such  as  he  could ' 
Ottt  in  his  own  iron  moulds,  and  scoffed 
•t  popular  enthusiasm  even  while  it  bore 


him  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  loftiest 
desires. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  had  little  inclination  to  talk  or 
write  about  contemporary  authors,  and  still 
less  to  read  them.  He  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  look  into  the  Scotch  novels,  but 
when  he  did  so,  he  found  them  old  in  sub- 
stance though  new  in  form,  read  them  with 
as  much  avidity  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
expressed  better  than  any  one  else  What  all 
the  world  felt  about  them.  His  hearty  love 
of  them,  however,  did  not  diminish,  but 
aggravate  his  dislike  of  the  political  opinions 
so  zealously  and  consistently  maintained,  of 
their  great  author :  and  yet  the  strength  of 
his  hatred  towards  that  which  was  accidental 
and  transitory  only  set  off  the  unabated 
power  of  his  regard « for  the  great  and  the 
lasting.  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  were 
not  modems  to  him,  for  they  were  the 
inspirors  of  his  youth,  which  wa&  his  own 
antiquity,  and  the  feelings  which  were  the 
germ  of  their  poetry  had  sunk  deep  into  his 
heart.  With  the  exception  of  the  works  of 
these,  and  of  his  friends  Barry  Cornwall  and 
Sheridan  Knowles,  in  whose  successes  he  re- 
joiced, he  held  modem  literature  in  slight 
esteem,  and  regarded  the  discoveries  of 
science  and  the  visions  of  optimism  with  an 
undazzled  eye.  His  '^lai^ge  discourse  of 
reason  "  looked  not  before,  but  after.  He 
felt  it  a  sacred  duty,  as  a  lover  of  genius  and 
art^  to  defend  the  fame  of  the  mighty  dead. 
When  the  old  painters  were  assailed  in 
''The  Catalogue  Eaisonn6  of  the  British 
Institution,"  he  was  "touched  with  noble 
anger."  All  his  own  vain  longings  after  the 
immortality  of  the  works  which  were  libelled, 
— all  the  tranquillity  and  beauty  they  had 
shed  into  his  soul, — all  his  comprehension  of 
the  sympathy  and  delight  of  thousands, 
which,  accumulating  through  long  time,  had 
attested  their  worth — ^were  fused  together  to 
dazzle  and  subdue  the  daring  critic  who 
would  disturb  the  judgment  of  ages.  So^ 
when  a  popular  poet  assailed  the  fame  of 
Kousseau,  seeking  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
posterity  on  what  that  great  though  unhappy 
writer  had  achieved  by  suggesting  the  opinion 
of  people  of  condition  in  his  neighbourhood 
on  the  figure  he  made  to  their  apprthensions 
while  in  the  service  of  Madame  de  Warrens, 
he  vindicated  the  prerogatives  of  genius 
vdth  the  true  logic  of  passion.    Few  thingia 
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irritated  him  more  than  the  claims  set  up  for 
the  present  generation  to  be  wiser  and  better 
than  those  which  have  gone  before  it.  He 
had  no  power  of  imagination  to  embrace  the 
golden  clouds  which  hung  over  the  Future, 
but  he  rested  and  expatiated  in  the  Past.  To 
his  apprehension  human  good  did  not  appear 
a  slender  shoot  of  yesterday,  like  the  bean- 
stalk in  the  fairy  tale,  aspiring  to  the  skies, 
and  leiiding  to  an  enchanted  castle,  but  a  huge 
growth  of  intertwisted  fibres,  grasping  the 
earth  by  numberless  roots  of  custom,  habit, 
and  affection,  and  bearing  vestiges  of  "a 
thousand  storms,  a  thousand  thunders." 

AVhen  I  first  met  Hazlitt,  in  the  year  1815, 
he  was  staggering  under  the  blow  of  Water- 
loo. The  re-appearance  of  his  imperial  idol 
on  the  coast  of  France,  and  his  triumphant 
march  to  Paris,  like  a  fairy  vision,  had  ex- 
cited his  admiration  and  sympathy  to  the 
utmost  pitch  ;  and  though  in  many  respects 
sturdily  English  in  feeling,  he  could  scarcely 
forgive  the  valour  of  the  conquerors ;  and 
bitterly  resented  the  captivity  of  the  Emperor 
in  St.  Helena,  which  followed  it,  as  if  he  had 
sustained  a  personal  wrong.  On  this  subject 
only,  he  waa  **  eaten  up  with  passion  ; "  on 
all  others  he  was  the  fairest,  the  most  candid 
of  reasoners.  His  countenance  was  then 
handsome,  but  marked  by  a  painful  expres- 
sion ;  his  black  hair,  which  had  curled  stiffly 
over  his  temples,  had  scarcely  received  its 
firat  tints  of  grey  ;  his  gait  was  awkward ; 
his  dress  was  neglected  ;  and,  in  the  com- 
pany of  strangers,  his  bashfulness  was  almost 
painful — but  when,  in  the  society  of  Lamb 
and  one  or  two  others,  he  talked  on  his 
favourite  themes  of  old  English  books,  or  old 
Italian  pictures,  no  one's  conversation  could 
be  more  delightful.  The  poets,  from  inter- 
course with  whom  he  had  dniwn  so  much  of 
his  tj\ste,  and  who  had  contributed  to  shed 
the  noble  infection  of  beauty  through  his 
reasoning  faculties,  luid  scarcely  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating  their  progress.  It 
was,  in  after  years,  by  the  fire-side  of  "  the 
Ljimbs,"  that  his  tongue  was  gradually ' 
loosened,  and  his  passionate  thoughts  found 
appropriate  words.  There,  his  struggles  to  j 
express  the  fine  conceptions  with  which  his 
mind  was  tilled  were  encouraged  by  entire 
sympathy;  there  he  began  to  stammer  out 
his  just  and  original  conceptions  of  Chaucer 
find  Spenser,  and  other  English  poets  and 


prose  writers,  more  talked  o^  though  not 
better  known,  by  their  countrymen ;  there 
he  was  thoroughly  understood  and  dexter- 
ously cheered  by  Miss  Lamb,  whose  nice 
discernment  of  his  first  efforts  in  conTeraa- 
tion  were  dwelt  upon  by  him  with  affectionate 
gratitude,  even  when  most  out  of  humour 
with  the  world.  When  he  mastered  hk 
diffidence,  he  did  not  talk  for  effect,  to  dazrie, 
or  surprise,  or  annoy,  but  with  the  most  aim- 
pie  and  honest  desire  to  make  his  view  of  the 
subject  in  hand  entirely  apprehended  by  hla 
hearer.  There  was  sometimes  an  obvioua 
struggle  to  do  this  to  his  own  satisfaction  ; 
he  seemed  labouring  to  drag  his  thought  to  i 
light  from  its  deep  lurking-place  ;  and,  with 
timid  distrust  of  that  ]^wer  of  ezpres8i<m 
which  he  had  found  so  late  in  life,  he  often 
betrayed  a  fear  lest  he  had  ftuled  to  make 
himself  understood,  and  recnired  to  the  sub- 
ject again  and  again,  that  he  might  be  assured 
he  had  succeeded.  With  a  certain  dogged- 
ness  of  manner,  he  showed  nothing  png^ 
matical  or  exclusive  ;  he  never  drove  a  prin- 
ciple to  its  utmost  possible  consequences 
but,  like  Locksley,  "  allowed  for  the  wind." 
For  some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  ob- 
served an  entire  abstinence  from  fermented 
liquors,  which  he  had  once  quaffed  with  the 
proper  relish  he  had  for  all  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  but  which  he  courageously  re- 
signed when  he  found  the  indulgence  perilous 
to  his  health  and  faculties.  The  cheerful- 
ness with  which  he  made  this  sacrifice  was 
one  of  the  most  amiable  traits  in  his  cha- 
racter. He  had  no  censure  for  others,  who, 
in  the  same  dangers,  were  less  wise  or  less 
resolute ;  nor  did  he  think  he  had  earned, 
by  his  own  constancy,  any  right  to  intrude 
advice  which  he  knew,  if  wanted,  must  be 
unavailing.  Nor  did  he  profess  to  be  a  con- 
vert to  the  general  system  of  abstinence, 
which  was  advanced  by  one  of  his  kindest 
and  staunchest  friends ;  he  avowed  that  he 
yielded  to  necessity ;  and  instead  of  avoiding 
the  sight  of  that  which  he  could  no  longer 
taste,  he  was  seldom  so  happy  as  when  he 
sat  with  friends  at  their  wine,  participating 
the  sociality  of  the  time,  and  renewing  his 
own  past  enjoyment  in  that  of  his  compa- 
nions, without  regret  and  without  envy.. 
Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  made  himself  poor* 
amends  for  the  loss  of  wine  by  drinking  tca^ 
not  so  largely,  indeed,  as  the  hero  of  BoaweU^ 
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but  at-  least  of  equal  potency ;  for  he  might 
have  challenged  Mrs.  Thrale  and  all  her  sex 
to  make  stronger  tea  than  his  own.  In 
society,  as  in  politics,  he  was  no  flincher. 
He  loved  "  to  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight,** 
"viihout  oonsidering  them  as  a  summons  to 
lise.  At  these  seasons,  when  in  his  happiest 
mood,  he  used  to  dwell  on  the  conversational 
powers  of  his  friends,  and  live  qver  again  the 
delightfal  hours  he  had  passed  with  them  ; 
repeat  the  pregnant  puns  that  one  had  made ; 
teU  over  again  a  story  with  which  another 
had  convulsed  the  room ;  or  expatiate  on  the 
eloquence  of  a  third  ;  always  best  pleased 
when  he  could  detect  some  talent  which  was 
unregarded  by  the  world,  and  giving  alike, 
to  the  celebrated  and  the  unknown,  due 
honour. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  delivered  three  courses  of  lec- 
tures at  the  Surrey  Institution,  on  The  Eng- 
litk  PoeU;  on  The  English  Comic  Writers; 
and  on  The  Age  of  Elizabeth;  which  Lamb 
(under  protest  against  lectures  in  general) 
regularly  attended, an  earnest  admirer,  amidst 
crowds  with  whom  the  lecturer  had  "  an  im- 
perfect sympathy."  They  consisted  chiefly 
of  Dissenters,  who  agreed  with  him  in  his 
hatred  of  Lord  Oastlereagh,  and  his  love  of 
religious  freedom,  but  who  **  loved  no  plays ; " 
of  Quakers,  who  approved  him  as  the  earnest 
opponent  of  slavery  and  capital  punishment, 
but  who  "heard  no  music;"  of  citizens, 
devoted  to  the  main  chance,  who  had  a 
hankering  after  "the  improvement  of  the 
mbd ; "  but  to  whom  his  favourite  doctrine 
of  its  natural  disinterestedness  was  a  riddle  ; 
of  a  few  enemies  who  came  to  sneer  ;  and  a 
few  friends,  who  were  eager  to  learn  and  to 
admire.  The  comparative  insensibility  of 
the  bulk  of  his  audience  to  his  finest  pas- 
sages sometimes  provoked  him  to  awaken 
their  attention  by  points  which  broke  the 
teain  of  his  discourse ;  after  which,  he  could 
make  himself  amends  by  some  abrupt  para- 
dox which  might  set  their  prejudices  on  edge, 
and  make  them  fancy  they  were  shocked. 
He  startled  many  of  them  at  the  onset,  by 
observing,  that^  since  Jacobus  dream,  "the 
heavens  have  gone  farther  off,  and  become 
astronomical ; "  a  fine  extravagance,  which 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  grown 
astronomical  themselves  under  the  preceding 
koturer,  felt  called  on  to  resent  as  an  attack 
on  thlbir  severer  studies.    When  he  read  a 


well-known  extract  from  Cowper,  comparing 
a  poor  cottager  with  Voltaire,  and  had  pro- 
nounced the  line:   "A  truth  the  brilliant 
Frenchman  never  knew,"  they  broke  into  a 
joyous  shout  of  self-gratulation,  that  they 
were  so  much  wiser  than  the  scornful  French- 
man.     When  he  passed  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  with  observing  that  "  she  had  written 
a  great  deal  which  he  had  never  read,"  a 
voice  gave  expression  to  the  general  commi- 
seration and  surprise,  by  calling  out  "  More 
pity  for  you  ! "    They  were  confounded  at 
his  reading  with  more  emphasis,  perhaps, 
than  discretion,  Gay's  epigrammatic  lines  on 
Sir  Eichard  Blackstone,  in  which  scriptural 
persons  are  too  freely  hitched  into  rhyme  ; 
but  he  went  doggedly  on  to  the  end,  and,  by 
his  perseverance,  baffled  those  who,  if  he  had 
acknowledged  himself  wrong,  by  stopping, 
would  have  visited  him  with  an  outburst  of 
displeasure  which  he  felt  to  be  gathering. 
He  once  had  a  more  edifying  advantage  over 
them.    He  was  enumerating  the  humanities 
which  endeared  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  mind, 
and  at  the  close  of  an  agreeable  catalogue, 
mentioned,  as  last  and  noblest,  "  his  carry- 
ing the  poor  victim  of  disease  and  dissipation 
on  his  back,  through  Fleet-street,"  at  which 
a  titter  arose  from  some,  who  were  struck 
by  the  picture,  as  ludicrous,  and  a  murmur 
from  others,  who  deemed  the  allusion  unfit 
for  ears  polite ;  he  paused  for  an  instant,  and 
then  added,  in  his  sturdiest  and  most  impres- 
sive manner, — "an  act  which  realises  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  ;  "  at  which 
his  moral  and  his  delicate  hearers  shrunk, 
rebuked,  into  deep  silence.    He  was  not  elo- 
quent, in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  ;  for  his 
thoughts  were  too  weighty  to  be  moved  along 
by  the  shallow  stream  of  feeling  which  an 
evening's  excitement  can  rouse.    He  wrote 
all  his  lectures,  and  read  them  as  they  were 
written ;  but  his  deep  voice  and  earnest  man- 
ner suited  his  matter  well    He  seemed  to 
dig  into  his  subject,  and  not  in  vain.    In 
delivering    his   longer  quotations,   he   had 
scarcely  continuity  enough  for  the  versifica^ 
tion  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  "  with  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out;"  but  he  gave 
Pope's  brilliant  satire  and  delightful  compli- 
mentsy  which  are  usually  complete  within 
the  couplet,  with  an  elegance  and  point  which 
the  poet  himself,  could  he  have  heard,  would 
have  felt  as  indicating  their  highest  praise* 
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Hr.  Hazlitt^  having  suffered  for  many 
years  from  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  for  which  perhaps  a  moderate  use  of 
fermented  liquors  would  have  been  prefer- 
able to  abstinence,  solaced  only  by  the  in- 
tense tincture  of  tea  in  which  he  found  re- 
fuge, worn  out  at  last,  died  on  18th  Sept^ 
1830,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  Lamb  fre-j 
qucntly  visited  him  during  his  sufferings, ! 
which  were  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  | 
suggested,  aggravated  by  the  want  of  need- 
ful oomforts ;  for  although  his  careless  habits , 
had  left  no  provision  for  sickness,  his  friends  I 
gladly  acknowledged,  by  their  united  aid,  the 
deep  intellectual  obligations  due  to  the  great ; 
thinker.  In  a  moment  of  acute  pain,  when ! 
the  needless  apprehension  for  the  future 
rushed  upon  him,  he  dictated  a  brief  and 
peremptory  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Eeview,"  requiring  a  considerable  re- 
mittance, to  which  he  had  no  claim  but  that 
of  former  remunerated  services,  which  the 
friend,  who  obeyed  his  bidding,  feared  might 
excite  displeasure  ;  but  he  mistook  Francis 
Jeffirey ;  the  sum  demanded  was  received  by 
return  of  post,  with  the  most  anxious  wishes 
for  Hazlitt's  recovery— just  too  late  for  him 
TO  understand  his  error.  Lamb  joined  a  few 
friends  in  attending  his  funeral  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Anne's  Soho,  where  he  was  in- 
terred, and  felt  his  loss — ^not  so  violently  at 
the  time,  as  mournfully  in  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  the  sense  that  a  chief  source  of 
intellectual  pleasure  was  stopped.  His  per- 
sonal frailties  are  nothing  to  us  now ;  his 
thoughts  survive ;  in  them  we  have  his  better 
part  entire,  and  in  them  must  be  traced  his 
true  history.  The  real  events  of  his  life  are 
not  to  be  traced  in  its  external  changes ;  as 
his  engagement  by  the  "Morning  Chronicle," 
or  his  transfer  of  his  services  to  the  "Times," 
or  his  introduction  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view ;  *'  but  in  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  his  fine  understanding  as  nurtured 
and  checked  and  swayed  by  his  affections. 
His  warfare  was  within  ;  its  spoils  are  ours ! 

One  of  the  soundest  and  most  elegant 
scholars  whom  the  school  of  Christ's  Hospital 
ever  produced,  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  Lamb's  chambers  in  the 
Temple  ;  and  though  the  responsibilities  he 
undertook,  before  Lamb  quitted  that,  his 
happiest  abode,  prevented  him  from  visiting 
often  at  Great  Bussell-street,  at  Islington, 


or  Enfield,  he  was  always  ready  to  aaaist  by 
the  kind  word  of  the  powerful  jounial  in 
which  he  became  most  potent,  the  expanding 
reputation  of  his  school-mate  and  friend. 
After  establishing  a  high  social  and  intel- 
lectual character  at  Cambridge,  he  had  en- 
tered the  legal  profession  as  a  special  pleader, 
but  was  prevented  from  applying  the  need- 
ful devotion  to  that  laborious  pursuit  by 
violent  rheumatic  affectiona,  which  heaolaeed 
by  writing  critiques  and  essays  of  rare  merit 
So  shattered  did  he.  appear  in  healthy  that 
when  his  friends  learned  that  he  bad  ac- 
cepted the  editorship  of  the  "  Times  "  news- 
paper, they  almost  shuddered  at  the  attempt 
as  suicidal,  and  anticipated  a  speedy  min  to 
his  constitution  from  the  pressure  of  constant 
labour  and  anxiety,  on  the  least  healthful 
hours  of  toil.  But  he  had  judged  better 
than  they  of  his  own  physical  and  intel- 
lectual resources,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
grave  responsibility  and  constant  exerticn  of 
his  office  would  affect  both ;  for  the  regular 
effort  consolidated  his  feverish  strengtiiygave 
evenness  and  tranquillity  to  a  life  of  serioos 
exertiun,  and  supplied,  for  many  years,  power 
equal  to  the  perpetual  demand ;  affording  a 
striking  example  how,  when  finely  attuned, 
the  mind  can  influence  the  body  to  its  uses. 
The  facUe  adaptation  of  his  intellect  to  his 
new  duties  was  scarcely  less  remarkable 
than  the  mastery  it  achieved  over  his  desul- 
tory habits  and  physical  infirmities ;  f<«, 
until  then,  it  had  seemed  more  refined  than 
vigorous — ^more  elegant  than  weigh^ — too 
fastidious  to  endure  the  supervisi(m  and 
arrangement  of  innumerable  reports,  para- 
graphs, and  essays ;  but,  while  a  scholariy 
grace  was  shed  by  him  through  all  he  wrote 
or  moulded,  the  needflil  vigour  was  never 
wanting  to  the  high  office  of  superintending 
the  great  daily  miracle  ;  to  the  discipline  dT" 
its  various  contributors ;  or  to  the  composi- 
tion of  articles  which  he  was  always  ready, 
on  the  instant  of  emergency,  to  supply, 

Mr.  Rames,  linked  by  school  associations 
with  Leigh  Hunt,  filled  the  theatrical  d^Mot- 
ment  of  criticism  in  the  "  Examiner  *' during 
the  period  when  the  Editor^s  imprisonment 
for  alleged  libel  on  the  Prince  il^rent  pre- 
cluded his  attendance  on  the  theatres.  It  was 
no  easy  office  of  friendship  to  supply  the  plac9 
of  Hunt  in  the  department  of  criticism,  h9 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  invented  ;  buft 
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Mr.  Barnes,  thongli  in  a  different  style,  well 
sustained  the  attractions  of  the  **  Theatrical 
Examiner.**  Fortunately  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Kean  during  this  interval  enabled  him 
to  gratify  the  profound  enthusiasm  of  his ! 
nature,  without  doing  violence  to  the  fasti-  j 
dioos  taste  to  which  it  was  usually  subjected. 
He  perceived  at  once  the  vivid  energy  of  the 
new  actor ;  understood  his  faults  to  be  better 
than  the  excellences  of  ordinary  aspirants  ; 
and  hiuled  him  with  the  most  generous 
pndse— -the  more  valuable  as  it  proceeded 
from  one  rarely  induced  to  render  applause, 
and  never  yielding  it  except  on  the  conviction 
of  trae  excellence.  Hazlitt,  who  contributed 
theatrical  criticism,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
"  Homing  Chronicle,**  and  who  astounded  the 
tame  mediocrity  of  Mr.  Ferry's  subordinates 
by  his  earnest  eulogy,  and  Barnes,  had  the 
eatis&ction  of  first  appreciating  this  un- 
friended performer,  and,  while  many  were 
offended  by  the  daring  novelty  of  his  style, 
and  more  stood  aloof  with  fashionable  indif- ' 
ferenee  from  a  deserted  theatre,  of  awakening  | 
that  spirit  which  retrieved  the  fortunes  of 
Old  Drury — ^which  revived,  for  a  brilliant 
interval,  the  interest  of  the  English  stage, 
ind  which  bore  the  actor  on  a  tide  of  in- 
toxicatiiig  success  that  "  knew  no  retiring 
ebb** till  it  was  unhappily  checked  by  his 
own  lamentable  frailties.* 

The  manners  of  Mr.  Barnes,  though  ex- 
tremely courteous,  were  so  reserved  as  to 
seem  oold  to  strangers ;  but  they  wei-e 
dianged,  as  by  magic,  by  the  contemplation 
€i  moral  or  intellectual  beauty,  awakened 
ia  a  amall  circle.  I  well  remember  him,  late 
one  evening,  in  the  year  1816,  when  only 
two  or  three  friends  remained  with  Lamb 
and  hia  sister,  long  after  *'  we  had  heard  the 
ohimea  at  midnight^**  holding  inveterate  but 

*  A«  the  fliMys  of  Mr.  Barnet  hmrt  never  been  ool. 
Icetod,  I  take  lesTe  to  present  to  the  reader  the  conclu«iou 
•f  hb  artiele  In  the  **  Examiner  "  of  Febriuuy  27,  1814, 
«B  the  flnt  appearance  of  Mr.  Kean  in  Richard  :— 

"  la  the  heraie  parts,  he  aninuted  every  spectator 
vifh  hk  own  feelings ;  when  he  exclaimed  '  that  a  thou. 
ssni  hearts  were  swelling  in  his  bosom/  the  houi^e 
ihonted  to  express  their  accordance  to  a  truth  so  nobly 
cxcmpUlWd  by  the  energy  of  his  voice,  by  the  grandeur 
of  hia  mien.  His  deatb^scene  was  the  grandest  conccp- 
tko,  aad  exeented  in  the  most  impressive  manner ;  it 
via  a  pieee  of  noble  poetry,  expressed  by  action  instead 
of  language.  He  lights  desperately  :  he  is  disarmed  and 
MAratled  of  all  bodily  strength :  he  disdains  to  fall,  and 
his  stniiiff  voliUon  keeps  him  sUnding :  he  fixes  that 
hesd,  taXk  of  intellectual  and  heroic  power,  directly  on 
tif  enemy ;  be  be«rs  up  his  chest  with  an  expression 
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delighted  controversy  with  Lamb,  respecting 
the  tragic  power  of  Dante  as  compared  with 
that  of  Shakspeare.  Dante  was  scarcely 
known  to  Lamb ;  for  he  was  unable  to  read 
the  original,  and  Gary's  noble  translation 
was  not  then  known  to  him  ;  and  Barnes 
aspired  to  the  glory  of  affording  him  a 
glimpse  of  a  kindred  greatness  in  the  mighty 
Italian  with  that  which  he  had  conceived 
incapable  of  human  rivalry.  The  face  of  the 
advocate  of  Dante,  heavy  when  in  repose, 
grew  bright  with  earnest  admiration  as  he 
quoted  images,  sentiments,  dialogues,  against 
Lamb,  who  had  taken  his  own  immortal 
stand  on  Lear,  and  urged  the  supremacy  of 
the  child-changed  father  against  all  the 
possible  Ugolinos  of  the  world.  Some  re- 
ference having  been  nuuie  by  liamb  to  his 
own  exposition  of  Lear,  which  had  been 
recently  published  in  a  magazine,  edited  by 
Leigh  Hunt)  under  the  title  of  "The  Re- 
flector,** touched  another  and  a  tenderer 
string  of  feeling,  turned  a  little  the  course  of 
his  enthusiasm  the  more  to  inflame  it,  and 
brought  out  a  burst  of  a£fectionate  admira- 
tion for  his  friend,  then  scarcely  known  to 
the  world,  which  was  the  more  striking  for  its 
contrast  with  his  usually  sedate  demeanour. 
I  think  I  see  him  now,  leaning  forward  upon 
the  little  table  on  which  the  candles  were 
just  expiring  in  their  sockets,  his  fists 
clenched,  hia  eyes  flashing,  and  his  face 
bathed  in  perspiration,  exclaiming  to  Lamb, 
"  And  do  I  not  know,  my  boy,  that  you  have 
written  about  Shakspeare,  and  Sh^speare*s 
own  Lear,  finer  than  any  one  ever  did  in  the 
world,  and  won*t  I  let  the  world  know  it  ?" 
He  was  right ;  there  is  no  criticism  in  the 
world  more  worthy  of  the  genius  it  estimates 
than  that  little  passage  referred  to  on  Lear  ; 
few  felt  it  then  like  Barnes  ;  thousands  have 

which  seems  swelling  with  more  than  human  spirit :  be 
holds  his  uplifted  arm  in  calm  but  dreadful  defiance  of 
liis  conqueror.  But  he  is  but  man,  and  he  falls  after 
this  sublime  effbrt  senseless  to  the  ground.  We  have 
felt  our  eyes  gush  on  reading  a  passage  of  exquisite 
poetry.  We  have  been  ready  to  leap  at  sight  of  a  noble 
picture,  but  we  never  felt  stronger  emotion,  more  over- 
powering sensations,  than  were  kindled  by  the  novel 
sublimity  of  this  catastrophe.  In  matters,  of  mere 
taste,  there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  here 
there  was  no  room  to  doubt,  no  reason  could  be  imprudent 
enough  to  hesitate.  Every  heart  beat  an  echo  responsive 
to  this  coll  of  elevated  n:iture,  and  yearned  with  fondness 
towards  the  roan  who,  while  he  excited  admiration  for 
himself  made  aloo  his  admirers  glow  with  a  warmth  of 
con^cious  superiority,  because  they  were  able  to  appreciate 
■ttoh  an  exalted  degree  of  excellence." 
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read  it  mnce,  here,  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
America ;  and  have  felt  as  he  did ;  and 
wlU  answer  for  the  truth  of  that  excited 
hour. 

Mr.  Barnes  combined  singular  acuteness 
of  understanding  with  remarkable  simplicity 
of  character.  If  he  was  skilful  in  finding  out 
those  who  duped  others, he  made  some  amends 
to  the  world  of  sharpers  by  being  abundantly 
duped  himself.  He  might  caution  the  public 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  impostors  of 
every  kind,  but  his  heart  was  open  to  every 
species  of  delusion  which  came  in  the  shape 
of  misery.  Poles  —  real  and  theatrical  — 
refugees,  pretenders  of  all  kinds,  found  their '. 
way  to  the  "  Times* "  inner  ofiice,  and  though  | 
the  inexorable  editor  excluded  their  lucu- 
brations from  the  precious  space  of  its 
columns,  he  rarely  omitted  to  make  them 
amends  by  large  contributions  from  his 
purse.  The  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
the  varieties  of  life  forced  on  him  by  his 
position  in  the  midst  of  a  moving  epitome  of 
the  world,  which  vividly  reflected  them  all, 
failed  to  teach  him  distrust  or  discretion. 
He  was  a  cliild  in  the  centre  of  the  most 
feverish  agitations  ;  a  dupe  in  the  midst  of 
the  quickest  apprehensions  ;  and  while,  Mrith 
unbending  pride,  he  repelled  the  slightest 
interfereDce  with  his  high  functions  from  the  | 
greatest  quarters,  he  was  open  to  every  tale 
from  the  lowest  which  could  win  from  him  | 
personal  aid.  Rarely  as  he  was  seen  in  his 
later  years  in  Lamb's  circle,  he  is  inde- 
structibly associated  with  it  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  f'.'W  survivors  of  its  elder  days  ; 
and  they  will  lament  with  me  that  the  in- 
fluences for  good  which  he  shed  largely  on 
all  the  departments  of  busy  life,  should  have 
necessarily  left  behind  them  such  slender 
memorials  of  one  of  the  kindest,  the  wisest, 
and  the  best  of  men  who  have  ever  enjoyed 
signal  opportunities  of  moulding  public 
opinion,  and  who  have  turned  them  to  the 
noblest  and  the  purest  uses. 

Among  Lamb's  early  acquaintances  and 
constant  admirers  was  fin  artist  whose 
chequered  career  and  melimcholy  death  gave 
an  interest  to  the  recollections  with  which 
he  is  linked  indejiendent  of  that  which  be- 
longs to  his  pictures — Benjamin  Robert 
Haydon.  The  ruling  misfortune  of  his  life 
was  somewhat  akin  to  that  disproportion  in 
Haziitt's  mind  to  which  I  have  adverted,  but 


productive  in  hifl  case  of  more  disaatrous 
results  —  the  possession  of  two  different 
faculties  not  harmonised  into  one,  and 
struggling  for  mastery — in  that  disamuoge- 
ment  of  the  faculties  in  which  the  unpro- 
ductive talent  becomes  not  a  mere  negatiye^ 
but  neutralises  the  other,  and  even  tuma  its 
good  into  evil.  Haydon,  the  son  of  a  re^ 
spectable  tradesman  at  Plymouth,  was 
endowed  with  two  capacities,  either  of  which 
exclusively  cultivated  with  the  energy  of  his 
disposition,  might  have  led  to  fortune — the 
genius  of  a  painter,  and  the  passionate  logic 
of  a  controversialist ;  talents  scarcely  capable  jj 
of  being  blended  in  harmonious  action  except  ^ 
under  the  auspices  of  prosperity  such  as 
should  satisfy  the  artist  by  fame,  andi^pease 
the  literary  combatant  by  triumph. 

The  combination  of  a  turbulent  viTBcity 
of  mind  with  a  fine  aptitude  for  the  most 
serene  of  arts  was  rendered  more  infelicitous 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  young  painter*s 
early  career.  He  was  destined  painfully  to 
work  his  way  at  once  through  the  lower 
elements  of  his  art  and  the  difficulties  of 
adverse  fortune  ;  and  though  by  indomitable 
courage  and  unwearied  industry  he  became 
master  of  anatomic  science,  of  colouring,  and 
of  perspective,  and  achieved  a  position  in 
which  his  eflbrts  might  be  £airly  presented 
to  the  notice  of  the  world,  his  impetuous 
temperament  was  yet  further  ruffled  by  the 
arduous  and  complicated  struggle.  With 
boundless  intellectual  ambition,  he  sought  to 
excel  in  the  loftiest  de{)artment  of  his  art  ^ 
and  undertook  the  double  responsibility  o^ 
painting  great  pictures  and  of  creating  th» 
taste  which  should  appreciate,  and  enforcing 
the  patronage  which  should  reward  theuL 

Tlie  patronage  of  high  ai-t,  not  then  adopted 
by  the  government,  and  far  beyond  the  means- 
of  individuals  of  the  middle  class,  necessarily 
appertained  to  a  few  members  of  the  aristo" 
cracy,  who  alone  could  encourage  and  remu- 
nentto  the  painters  of  histoxy.  Although  th^ 
beginning  of  Mr.  Haydon's  career  waa  not- 
uncheered  by  aristocratic  favour,  the  eon-^ 
trast  between  the  greatness  of  his  owra^ 
conceptions  and  the  humility  of  the  course 
wliich  prudence  suggested  as  necessary  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  means  of  developing 
them  on  canvas,  fevered  his  nature,  whicb« 
ardent  in  gratitude  for  the  appreciation  aad 
assistance  of  the  wealthy  to  a  degree  whic2) 
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might  even  be  mistaken  for  servility,  was 
also  impatient  of  the  general  indifference 
to  the  cause  of  which  he  sought  to  "be,  not 
only  the  ornament,  but  unhappily  for  him, 
also  the  champion.  Alas  !  he  there  "  per- 
ceived a  divided  duty."  Had  he  been  con- 
tented silently  to  paint — ^to  endure  obscurity 
and  privation  for  a  while,  gradually  to 
mature  his  powers  of  execution  and  soften 
the  rigour  of  his  style  and  of  his  virtue,  he 
might  have  achieved  works,  not  only  as  vast 
in  outline  and  as  beautiful  in  portions  as 
those  whtch  he  exhibited,  but  so  harmonious 
in  their  excellences  as  to  charm  away  oppo- 
8iUon,and  ensure  speedy  reputation,  moderate 
fortune,  and  lasting  fame.  But  resolved  to 
battle  for  that  which  he  believed  to  be  'Hhe 
right,"  he  rushed  into  a  life-long  contest  with 
the  Royal  Academy ;  frequently  suspended 
the  gentle  labours  of  the  pencil  for  the  vehe- 
ment use  of  the  pen  ;  and  thus  gave  to  his 
eouTse  an  air  of  defiance  which  prevented 
the  calm  appreciation  of  his  nobler  works, 
and  increased  the  mischief  by  reaction.  In- 
dignant of  the  scorns  "  that  patient  merit  of 
the  unworthy  takes,"  he  sometimes  fancied 
BConiB  which  impcUient  merit  in  return 
imputes  to  the  worthy  ;  and  thus  instead  of 
enjoying  the  most  tranquil  of  lives  (which  a 
painter*8  should  be),  led  one  of  the  most 
animated,  restless,  and  broken.  The  necessary 
consequence  of  this  disproportion  was  a 
series  of  pecuniary  embaiTassments,  tlie 
direct  result  of  his  struggle  with  fortune ; 
a  succession  of  feverish  triumphs  and  disap- 
pointments, the  fruits  of  his  contest  with 
power ;  and  worse  perhaps  than  either,  the 
frequent  diversion  of  his  own  genius  from  its 
natural  course,  and  the  hurriud  and  imper- 
fect development  of  its  most  majestic  con- 
ceptions. To  paint  as  finely  as  he  sometimes 
did  in  the  rufiled  pauses  of  his  passionate 
contpoversy,  and  amidst  the  terrors  of  im- 
pending want,  was  to  display  large  innate 
leaonrces  of  skill  and  high  energy  of  mind  ; 
but  how  much  more  tmquestionable  fame 
might  he  have  attained  if  his  disposition  had 
permitted  him  to  be  content  with  charming 
the  world  of  art,  instead  of  attempting  also 
to  instruct  or  reform  it ! 

Mr.  Haydon's  course,  though  thus  troubled, 
wu  one  of  constant  animation,  and  illus- 
trated by  hours  of  triumph,  the  more  radiant 
because  they  were  snatched  from  adverse 


fortune  and  a  reluctant  people.  The  exhi- 
bition of  a  single  picture  by  an  artist  at  war 
with  the  Academy  which  exhibited  a  thou- 
sand pictures  at  the  same  price — creating  a 
sensation  not  only  among  artists  and  patrons 
of  art,  but  among  the  most  secluded  literary 
circles — and  engaging  the  highest  powers  of 
criticism — was,  itself,  a  splendid  occurrence 
in  life  ; — and,  twice  at  least,  in  the  instance 
of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  Lazarus, 
was  crowned  with  signal  success.  It  was  a 
proud  moment  for  the  daring  painter,  when, 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  of  these  Exhi- 
bitions, while  the  crowd  of  visitors,  distin- 
guished in  rank  or  talent,  stood  doubting 
whether  in  the  countenance  of  the  chief 
figure  the  daring  attempt  to  present  an 
aspect  difiering  from  that  which  had  en- 
kindled the  devotion  of  ages — to  mingle  the 
human  with  the  Divine,  resolution  with 
sweetness,  dignified  composure  with  the 
anticipation  of  mighty  sufiering — had  not 
failed,  Mrs.  Siddons  walked  slowly  up  to  the 
centre  of  the  room,  surveyed  it  in  silence  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then  ejaculated,  in  her 
deep,  low,  thrilling  voice,  "  It  is  perfect ! " 
quelled  all  opposition,  and  removed  the 
doubt,  from  his  own  mind  at  least,  for  ever. 

Although  the  great  body  of  artists  to 
whose  corporate  power  Mr.  ITaydon  was  so 
passionately  opposed,  naturally  stood  aside 
from  his  path,  it  was  cheered  by  the  atten- 
tion and  often  by  the  applause  of  the  chief 
literary  spirits  of  the  age,  who  were  attracted 
by  a  fierce  intellectual  struggle.  Sir  Wjdter 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  Godwin,  Shelley, 
Hunt,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Keats — and  many 
young  writers  for  periodical  works,  in  the 
freshness  of  unhacknied  authorship — ^took 
an  interest  in  a  course  so  gallant  though  so 
troublous,  which  excited  their  sympathy  yet 
did  not  force  them  to  the  irksome  duty  of 
unqualified  praise.  Almost  in  the  outset  of 
his  career,  Wordsworth  addressed  to  him  a 
sonnet,  in  heroic  strain,  associating  the 
artistes  calling  with  his  own ;  making  common 
cause  with  him,  "while  the  whole  world 
seems  advei*se  to  desert ; "  admonishing  him 
"still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward, 
and  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay  ; "  and, 
long  after,  when  the  poet  had,  by  a  wiser 
perseverance,  gradually  created  the  tasto 
which  appreciated  his  works,  he  celebrated,  in 
another  sonnet,  the  fine  autumnal  conception 
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to  be,  greater  than  the  noblest  things  he 
had  written. 

Ijunb  used  to  speak,  sometimes  with  a 
moistened  eye  and  quivering  lip,  of  Coleridge 
▼hen  jonng,  and  wish  that  we  could  have 
seen  him  in  the  spring-time  of  his  genius,  at 
a  sapper  in  the  little  sanded  parlour  of  the 
old  Salutation  hosteL  The  promise  of  those 
days  was  never  realised,  by  the  execution  of 
any  of  the  mighty  works  he  planned ;  but 
the  very  fidlure  gave  a  sort  of  mournful 
interest  to  the  ''large  discourse,  looking 
befixro  and  after,**  to  which  we  were  en- 
dianted  listeners  ;  to  the  wisdom  which  lives 
only  in  our  memories,  and  must  perish  with 
them.    * 

From  Coleridge's  early  works,  some  notion 
nay  be  gleaned  of  what  he  was  ;  when  the 
ateep  ascent  of  fame  rose  directly  before  him, 
while  he  might  loiter  to  dally  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  its  summit,  without  ignobly 
■KftwlrtTig  from  its  labours.  His  endowments 
at  that  time— the  close  of  the  last  century 
— ^when  literature  had  faded  into  a.  fashion 
of  poor  language,  must  have  seemed,  to  a 
mind  and  heart  like  Lamb*s,  no  less  than 
miraeoloas. 

A  rich  store  of  classical  knowledge — a 
aense  of  the  beautiful,  almost  verging  on  the 
eflkminate — a  facile  power  of  melody,  varying 
from  the  solemn  stops  of  the  organ  to  a  bird- 
l&e  flatter  of  airy  sound — the  glorioiis 
&caliy  of  poetic  hope,  exerted  on  human 
prospects,  and  presenting  its  results  with  the 
vividness  of  prophecy ;  a  power  of  imaginative 
retfloning  which  peopled  the  nearer  ground 
cf  eontemplation  with  thoughts 

**  AH  plmned  like  estriobet,  like  eaglcft  bathed. 
As  full  of  ipirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeoos  as  the  ran  at  Midsummer/* 

endowed  the  author  of  ^  The  Ancient 
Mariner,*'  and  "  ChristebeL"  Thus  gifted, 
he  gilded  from  youth  into  manhood,  as  a 
fidry  Toyager  on  a  summer  sea,  to  eddy 
round  and  round  in  dazzling  circles,  and  to 
Bake  little  progress,  at  last,  towards  any  of 
those  thousand  mountain  summits  which, 
glorified  by  aerial  tints,  rose  before  him  at 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  vast  horizon  of  his 
gemna.  ''The  Ancient  Mariner,*'  printed 
irith  the  ^  Lyrical  Ballads,"  one  of  his  earliest 
vorki^  is  still  his  finest  poem — at  once  the 
\  vigorous  in  design  and  the  most  chaste 


in  execution-— developing  the  intensest  human 
affection,  amidst  the  wildest  scenery  of  a 
poet's  dream.  Nothing  was  too  bright  to 
hope  from  such  a  dawn.  The  mind  of  Cole- 
ridge seemed  the  harbinger  of  the  golden 
years  his  enthusiasm  predicted  and  painted  ; 
—of  those  days  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  men,  which  the  best  and  greatest 
minds  have  rejoiced  to  anticipate — and  tlie 
earnest  belief  in  which  is  better  than  all 
frivolous  enjoyments,  all  worldly  wisdom,  all 
worldly  success.  And  if  the  noontide  of  his 
genius  did  not  fulfil  his  youth*s  promise  of 
manly  vigour,  nor  the  setting  of  his  earthly 
life  honour  it  by  an  answering  serenity  of 
greatness — ^they  still  have  left  us  abundant 
reason  to  be  grateful  that  the  glorious  frag- 
ments of  his  mighty  and  imperfect  being 
were  ours.  Cloud  after  cloud  of  German 
metaphysics  rolled  before  his  imagination^ 
which  it  had  power  to  irradiate  with  fantastic 
beauty,  and  to  break  into  a  thousand  shiftuig 
forms  of  grandeur,  though  not  to  conquer ; 
mist  after  mist  ascended  from  those  streams 
where  earth  and  sky  should  have  blended  in 
one  imagery,  and  were  turned  by  its  obscured 
glory  to  zthdiant  haze;  indulgence  in  the 
fearful  luxury  of  that  talismanic  drug,  which 
opens  glittering  scenes  of  fantastic  beauty  on 
the  waking  soul  to  leave  it  in  arid  desolation, 
too  often  veiled  it  in  partial  eclipse,  and 
blended  fitful  light  with  melancholy  blackness 
over  its  vast  domain ;  but  the  great  central 
light  remained  unquenched,  and  cast  its 
gleams  through  every  department  of  human 
knowledge.  A  boundless  capacity  to  receive 
and  retain  intellectual  treasure  made  him  tlje 
possessor  of  vaster  stores  of  lore,  classical, 
antiquarian,  historical,  biblical,  and  miscel- 
laneous, than  were  ever  vouchsafed,  at  least 
in  our  time,  to  a  mortal  being ;  goodly 
structures  of  divine  philosophy  rose  before 
!  him  like  exhalations  on  the  tablo-land  of 
that  his  prodigious  knowledge ;  but,  alas  I 
I  there  was  a  deficiency  of  the  power  of  volun- 
j  tary  action  which  woiUd  have  left  him  un- 
;  able  to  embody  the  sliapes  of  a  shepherd*8 
dreams,  and  made  him  feeble  as  an  infant 
before  the  overpowering  majesty  of  his  own  t 
;  Hence  his  literary  life  became  one  splendid 
land  sad  prospectus — resembling  only  the 
'  portal  of  a  mighty  temple  which  it  was  for- 
bidden us  to  enter — ^but  whence  strains  of 
.  rich  music  issuing  '*  took  the  prisoned  soul 
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and  lapped  it  in  Elysium/'  and  fragments  of 
oracular  wiatlom  startled  the  thought  they 
could  not  satisfy. 

Hence  the  riches  of  his  mind  were  de- 
veloped, not  in  writing,  but  in  his  speech — 
convei-satiou  I  can  scarcely  call  it — which  no 
one  who  once  heard  can  ever  forget.   Unable 
to  work  in  solitude,  he  sought  the  gentle 
stimulus  of  social  admiration,  and  under  its 
influence  poured   forth,  without  stint,    the 
marvellous  resources  of  a  mind  rich  in  the 
spoils  of  time — richer — richer  far  in  its  own 
glorious  imagination    and    delicate    fancy !  i 
There  was  a  noble  prodigality  in  these  out-  | 
pourings;    a  generous  disdain  of  self;   an  1 
earnest  desire  to  scatter  abroad  the  seeds  of 
wisdom  and  beauty,  to  take  root  wherever 
they  might   fall,    and   spring    up    without 


language  expanded  from  Bome  common  topio 
of  the  day  to  the  loftiest  abstractioDs ;  a«> 
cending  by  a  winding  track  of  spiral  gkiyto 
the  highest  truths  which  the  naked  eye  eonld 
discern,  and  suggesting  starry  r^ona,  be> 
yond,  which  his  own  telescopic  gase  mi^ 
possibly  decipher.  If  his  entranced  hearen 
often  were  unable  to  perceive  the  bearin|^ 
of  his  argument — ^too  mighty  for  any  gra^ 
but  his  own — and  sometimee  reachiBg  be- 
yond his  own — they  understood  ^a  beam^ 
in  the  words,  if  not  the  words ;  '*  and  a  via- 
dom  and  piety  in  the  illustrations,  even  when 
unable  to  connect  them  with  the  idea  whidi 
he  desired  to  illustrate.  If  an  entire  lelieflM 
of  moral  philosophy  was  never  developed  faj 
him  either  in  speaking  or  writings  all  the 
parts  were  great :  vast  biblical  knowledgi^ 


bearing  his  name  or  impress,  which  might ;  though  sometimes  eddying  in  splendid  coo- 
remind  the  listener  of  the  first  days  of  poetry 
before  it  became  individualised  by  the  press, 
when  the  Homeric  rhai^odist  wandered 
through  new- bom  cities  and  scattered  hovels, 
flashing  upK)n  the  minds  of  the  wondering 
audience  the  bright  train  of  heroic  shapes, 
the  series  of  godlike  exploits,  and  sought  no 
record  more  enduring  than  the  fleshly  tablets 
of  his  hearers'  hearts  ;  no  memory  but  that 
of  genial  tradition  ;  when  copyright  did  not 
ascertain  the  reciter's  property,  nor  marble 
at  once  perpetuate  and  shed  chillness  on  his 
fame — 


**  ITin  boTinty  wan  (is  boondless  lu  the  sea, 
Uis  love  OK  def  p." 

Like  the  ocean,  in  all  its  variety  of  gentle 
moods,  his  discourse  perpetually  ebbed  and 
flowed, — nothing  in  it  angular,  nothing  of 
set  purpose,  but  now  trembling  as  the  voice 
of  divine  philosophy,  *'  not  harsh  nor  crab- 
bed, as  dull  fools  suppose,  but  musical  as  is 
Apollo's  lute,"  was  wafted  over  the  summer 
wave ;  now  glistening  in  long  line  of  light 
over  some  obscure  subject,  like  the  path  of 
moonlight  on  the  black  water ;  and,  if  ever 
receding  from  the  shore,  driven  by  some  sud- 
den gust  of  inspiration,  disclosing  the  trea- 
sures of  the  deep,  like  the  rich  strond  in 
Spenser,  **  far  sunken  in  their  sunless  trea- 
suries," to  be  covered  anon  by  the  foam  of 
the  same  immortal  tide.  The  benignity  of 
his  manner  befitted  the  beauty  of  his  disqui- 
sitions ;  his  voice  rose  from  the  gentlest 
pitch  of  couvci'sation  to  the  height  of  im- 
passioned chxiueuce  without  effort,  as  hisj 


jecture,  was  always  employed  with  pious 
reverence ;  the  morality  suggested  was  at 
once  elevated  and  genial ;  the  charity  hoped 
all  things ;  and  the  mighty  imaginative  rear 
soner  seemed  almoet  to  realise  the  condition 
suggested  by  the  great  Apostle,  ''that  ha 
understood  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge^ 
and  spake  with  the  tongues  both  of  men  and 
angels ! " 

After  Coleridge  had  found  his  last  earthly 
refuge,  under  the  wise  and  generooa  can  of 
Mr.  Gilman,  at  Highgate,  he  rarely  visited. 
Lamb,  and  my  opportimities  of  observiDg' 
him  ceased.  From  those  who  were  mor^ 
favoured,  as  well  as  from  the  fragments  t 
have  seen  of  his  last  effusions,  I  know  that, 
amidst  suffering  and  weakness,  his  mighty 
mind  concentrated  its  energies  on  the  highest 
subjects  which  had  ever  kindled  them  ;  that^ 
the  speculations,  which  sometimes  seemecL 
like  paradox,  because  their  extent  was  to» 
vast  to  be  comprehended  in  a  single  grasp  oC 
intellectual  visiou,  were  informed  by  a  seraiet* 
wisdom  ;  that  his  perceptions  of  the  central. 
truth  became  more  undivided,  and  his  pietjf 
more  profound  and  humble.  His  love  far 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  continued,  to  thm 
last,  one  of  the  strongest  of  his  human  aflec 
tions— of  which,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,* 
I  possess  an  affecting  memorial  under  hiii 
hand,  written  in  the  margin  of  a  volume  oi 
his    "  Sybilliue  Leaves,"   which  —  after  liii 

•  Mr.  Richard  Welsh,  of  Rrmling,  editor  of  thm  Berk- 
shire Chronicle — one  of  the  ahlest  production*  of  tiM 
ConsenratiTe  Periodioal  ProM. 
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lUe-long  habit — he  has  enriched  by  manuscript 
annotationa.  The  poem,  beside  which  it  is 
mscribedy  is  entitled  **  The  Lime-Tree  Bower 
my  Prison,"  composed  by  the  poet  in  June, 
1796;  when  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  who 
were  visiting  at  his  cottage  near  Bristol,  had 
left  him  for  a  walk,  which  an  accidental 
lameness  prevented  him  from  sharing.  The 
visitors  are  not  indicated  by  the  poem,  except 
that  Charles  is  designated  by  the  epithet, 
against  which  he  jestingly  remonstrated,  as 
^  gentV>4ieart6d  Charles  ;  **  and  is  repre- 
■ented  as  '^  winning  his  way,  with  sad  and 
patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pain,  and 
strange  calamity."  Against  the  title  is 
written  as  follows : — 

CH.   &    MARY    LAMB, 

dear  to  my  heart,  yea, 

as  it  were,  my  heartt 

8.  T.  G.  AL  63.      18S4. 

1797 

1834. 

37  yean  t 

This  memorandum,  which  is  penned  with 
remarkable  neatness,  must  have  been  made 
in  Coleridge's  last  illness,  as  he  suffered 
acutely  for  several  months  before  he  died,  in 
July  of  this  same  year,  1834.  What  a  space 
did  that  thirty-seven  years  of  fond  regard  for 
the  brother  and  sister  occupy  in  a  mind  like 
Coleridge's,  peopled  with  immortal  thoughts 
which  might  multiply  in  the  true  time, 
dialled  in  heaven,  its  minutes  into  years  i 

These  friends  of  Lamb's  whom  I  have 
ventured  to  sketch  in  companionship  with 
him,  and  Southey  also,  whom  I  only  once 
•aw,  are  all  gone ; — and  others  of  less  note 
in  the  world's  eye  have  followed  them. 
Ampng  those  of  the  old  set  who  are  gone, 
is  Manning,  perhaps,  next  to  Coleridge,  the 
dearest  of  them,  whom  Lamb  used  to  speak 
of  as  marvellous  in  a  t^U-d-t^e,  but  who,  in 
company,  seemed  only  a  courteous  gentle- 
Ban,  more  disposed  to  listen  than  to  talk. 
In  good  old  age  departed  Admiral  Bumey, 
firank-hearted  voyager  with  Captain  Cook 
foond  the  world,  who  seemed  to  unite  our  ^ 
society  with  the  circle  over  which  Dr.  John- 
ton  reigned  ;  who  used  to  tell  of  school-days 
imder  the  tutelage  of  Eugene  Aram  ;  how 
ke  remembered  the  gentle  usher  pacing  the 
piay-groond  arm-in-arm  with  some  one  of 
the  elder  boys,  and  seeking  relief  from  the  | 


unsuspected  burthen  of  his  conscience  by 
talking  of  strange  murders,  and  how  he,  a 
child,  had  shuddered  at  the  handcufis  ou  his 
teacher's  hands  when  taken  away  in  the 
post-chaise  to  prison ; — ^the  Admiral  being 
himself  the  centre  of  a  little  circle  which  his 
sister,  the  famous  authoress  of  '^Evelina," 
"  Cecilia,"  and  "  Camilla,"  sometimes  graced. 
John  Lamb,  the  jovial  and  burly,  who  dared 
to  argue  with  Hazlitt  on  questions  of  art ; 
Barron  Field,  who  with  veneration  enough 
to  feel  all  the  despised  greatness  of  Words- 
worth, had  a  sparkling  vivacity,  and,  con- 
nected with  Lamb  by  the  link  of  Christ's 
Hospital  associations,  shared  largely  in  his 
regard;  Bickman,  the  sturdiest  of  jovial 
companions,  severe  in  the  discipline  of  whist 
as  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ot 
which  he  was  the  principal  clerk  ;  and  Al« 
eager,  so  calm,  so  bland,  so  considerate — all 
are  gone.  These  were  all  Temple  guesta-* 
friends  of  Lamb*s  early  days ;  but  the  com- 
panions of  a  later  time,  who  first  met  in 
Great  Bussell-street,  or  Dalston,  or  Isling- 
ton, or  Enfield,  have  been  wofully  thinned  ; 
Allan  Cunningham,  stalwart  of  form  and 
stout  of  heart  and  verse,  a  ruder  Bums ; 
Cary,  Lamb's  "pleasantest  of  clergymen," 
whose  sweetness  of  disposition  and  manner 
would  have  prevented  a  stranger  from  guess- 
ing that  he  was  the  poet  who  had  rendered 
the  adamantine  poetry  of  Dante  into  Eng- 
lish with  kindred  power;  Hood,  so  grave 
and  sad  and  silent,  that  you  were  astonished 
to  recognise  in  him  the  outpourer  of  a  thou- 
sand wild  fancies,  the  detector  of  the  inmost 
springs  of  pathos,  and  the  powerful  vindi- 
cator of  povei-ty  and  toil  before  the  hearts  of 
the  prosperous;  the  Beverend  Edward  Ir- 
ving, who,  after  fulfilling  an  old  prophecy  he 
made  in  Scotland  to  Hazlitt,  that  he  would 
astonish  and  shake  the  world  by  his  preach- 
ing, sat  humbly  at  the  feet  of  Coleridge  to 
listen  to  wisdom, — all  are  gone ;  the  forms 
of  others  associated  with  Lamb's  circle  by 
more  accidental  links  (also  dead)  come  throng- 
ing on  the  memory  from  the  mist  of  years — 
Alas  ;  it  is  easier  to  count  those  that  are  left 
of  the  old  familiar  faces  ! 

The  story  of  the  lives  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  is  now  told ;  nothing  more  remains  to 
be  learned  respecting  it.  The  knoiwn  col- 
lateral branches  of  their  stock  are  extinct^ 
and  their  upward   pedigree  lost  in  those 
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inmble  tracks  on  which  the  steps  of  Time 
leave  so  light  an  impress,  that  the  dust  of  a 
few  years  obliterates  all  trace,  and  affords 
no  clue  to  search  collaterally  for  surviving 
relatives.  The  world  has,  therefore,  all  the 
materials  for  judging  of  them  which  can  be 
possessed  by  those,  who,  not  remembering 
the  delightful  peculiarities  of  their  daily 
manners,  can  only  form  imperfect  ideas  of 
what  they  were.  Before  bidding  them  a  last 
adieu,  we  may  be  allowed  to  linger  a  little 
longer  and  survey  their  characters  by  the 
new  and  solemn  lights  which  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  fully  cast  upon  them. 

Except  to  the  few  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  tragical  occurrences  of  Lamb*s  early 
life,  some  of  his  peculiarities  seemed  strange 
— ^to  be  forgiven,  indeed,  to  the  excellences 
of  his  nature,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  genius, 
—but  still,  in  themselves,  as  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  as  deplored.  The  sweetness  of  his 
character,  breathed  through  his  writings,  was 
felt  even  by  strangers  ;  but  its  heroic  aspect 
was  imguessed,  even  by  many  of  his  friends. 
Let  them  now  consider  it,  and  ask  if  the 
annals  of  self-sacrifice  can  show  anything  in 
human  action  and  endurance  more  lovely 
tlian  its  self-devotion  exhibits !  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  saw  (which  his  elder  brother 
caunut  be  blamed  for  not  immediately  per- 
ceiving) through  the  ensanguined  cloud  of 
misfortune  which  had  fallen  upon  his  family, 
the  unstained  excellence  of  his  sister,  whose 
madness  had  caused  it ;  that  he  was  ready  to 
take  her  to  his  own  home  with  reverential 
affection,  and  cherish  her  through  life  ;  that 
he  gave  up,  for  her  sake,  all  meaner  and  more 
selfish  love,  and  all  the  hopes  which  youth 
blends  with  the  passion  which  disturl^  and 
ennobles  it :  not  even  that  he  did  all  this 
cheerfully,  and  without  pluming  himself  upon 
his  brotherly  nobleness  as  a  virtue,  or  seek- 
ing to  repay  himself  (aa  some  uneasy  martyrs 
do)  by  small  instalments  of  long  repining, — 
but  that  he  carried  the  spirit  of  the  hour  in 
which  he  first  knew  and  took  his  course,  to 
his  last  So  far  from  thinking  that  his  sacri- 
fice of  youth  and  love  to  his  sister  gave  him 
a  licence  to  follow  his  own  caprice  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  feelings,  even  in  the  lightest 
matters,  he  always  wrote  and  spoke  of  her 
as  his  wiser  self ;  his  generous  benefactress, 
of  whose  protecting  care  he  was  scarcely 
worthy.    How  his  pen  almost  grew  wanton 


in  her  praise,  even  when  she  wm  a  prisoner    I 
in  the  Asylum  after   the  fatal   attack  of    . 

I  lunacy,  his  letters  of  the  time  to  Coleridge    I 
show  ;  but  that  might  have  been  a  mere    I 

!  temporary  exaltation — ^the  attendant  fervour 
of  a  great  exigency  and  a  great  resolution.      \ 
It  was  not  so  ;  nine  years  afterwards  (1805),       I 

j  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Wordsworth,  he  thus       ' 

I  dilates  on  his  sister's  excellences,  and  exs^ 
gerates  his  own  firailties : — 

^  To  say  all  that  I  know  of  her  would  be 
more  than  I  think  anybody  could  believe  or 
even  understand  ;  and  when  I  hope  to  have 
her  well  again  with  me,  it  wonld  be  suuung 
against  her  feelings  to  go  about  to  praise 
her ;  for  I  can  conceal  nothing  that  I  do 
from  her.  She  is  older,  and  wiser,  and  better 
than  I,  and  all  my  wretched  imperfectioDS  I 
cover  to  myself  by  resolutely  tJiinlring  on 
her  goodness.  She  would  share  life  and 
death,  heaven  and  hell,  with  me.  She  lives 
but  for  me  ;  and  I  know  I  have  been  wasting 
and  te<ising  her  life  for  five  years  past  in- 
cessantly with  my  cursed  ways  of  going  on. 

:  But  even  in  this  upbraiding  of  myself  I  ana 
offending  against  her,  for  I  know  that  she 

'  has  cleaved  to  me  for  better,  for  worse  ;  and 
if  the  balance  has  been  against  her  hitherto^ 
it  '  was  a  noble  trade.* " 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  this  devo- 
tion of  the  entire  nature  was  not  exercise<l. 
merely  in  the  consciousness  of  a  past  tragedy  ; 
but  during  the  frequent  recurrences  of  th^ 
calamity  which  caused  it,  and  the  constant 
apprehension  of  its  terrors ;  and  this  for  ^ 
large  portion  of  life,  in  poor  lodgings,  wher^ 
the  brother  and  sister  were,  or  fancied  them^^ 
selves,  *^  marked  people  ;  *'  where  from  azx- 
income  incapable  of  meeting  the  expense  i>^ 
the  sorrow  without  sedulous  privations,  h^ 
contrived  to  hoard,  not  for  holiday  enjoys 
ment,  or  future  solace,  but  to  provide  foT' 
expected  distress.    Of  the  misery  attendam^ 
on  this  anticipation,  aggravated  by  jealoo^ 
fears  lest  some  imprudence  or  error  of  hi^ 
own   should    have  hastened  the  inevitable 
evil,  we  have  a  glimpse  in  the  letter  to  Miss 
Wordsworth  above  quoted,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  written  in  reply  to  one  which 
that  excellent  lady  had  addressed  to  Miss 
Lamb,  and  which  had  fallen  into  the  brotherii 
care  during  one  of  her  sad  absences. 
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'  'Your  long  kind  letter  has  not  been 
thrown  away,  bnt  poor  Mary,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  cannot  yet  relish  it.  She  has 
l)eeo  attacked  by  one  of  her  severe  illnesses, 
and  IB  at  present  from  hmt,  Jjast  Monday 
wedL  was  the  day  she  left  me  ;  and  J  hope  I 
may  calculate  upon  having  her  again  in  a 
month  or  little  more.  I  am  rather  afraid 
late  honra  have,  in  this  case,  contributed  to 
her  indisposition.  But  when  she  begins  to 
diaoover  symptoms  of  approaching  illness,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  best  to  do.  Being 
\if  ourselves  is  bad,  and  going  out  is  bad.  I 
get  so  irritable  and  wretched  with  fear,  that ! 
I  constantly  hasten  on  the  disorder.  You 
cannot  conceive  the  misery  of  such  a  fore- 
sight. I  am  sure  that,  f^r  the  week  before 
she  left  me,  I  was  littlr  better  than  light- 
headed. I  now  am  calm,  but  sadly  taken 
down  and  flat.  I  have  every  reason  to  sup-  \ 
pose  that  this  illness,  like  all  her  former  ones, 
will  be  bat  temporary.  But  I  cannot  always 
Ibel so.    Meantime  she  is  dead  to  me !*' 

The  constant  impendency  of  this  giant 
aoROw  saddened  to  "  the  Lunbe  **  even  their 
hoHdays ;  as  the  journey  which  they  both 
TCgarded  as  the  relief  and  charm  of  the  year 
was  frequently  followed  by  a  seizure  ;  and, 
when  they  ventured  to  take  it,  a  strait-; 
waistcoat,  carefully  packed  by  Miss  Lamb' 
herself^  was  their  constant  companion.  Sad 
e^qierienoe,  at  last,  induced  the  abandonment 
of  the  annual  excursion,  and  Lamb  was  con- 
tented with  walks  in  and  near  London, 
daring  the  interval  of  labour.  Miss  Lamb 
experienced,  and  full  well  understood  pre- 
monitcxry  symptoms  of  the  attack,  in  rest- 
lessnesB,  low  fever,  and  the  inability  to  sleep ; 
snd,  as  gently  as  possible,  prepared  her 
brother  for  the  duty  he  must  soon  perform  ; 
and  thus,  unless  he  could  stave  off  the  terrible 
separation  till  Sunday,  obliged  him  to  ask 
leave  of  absence  fix>m  the  office  as  if  for  a 
day's  pleasure — a  bitter  mockery  1  On  one 
oeeanon  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd  met  them,  slowly 
peeing  together  a  little  footpath  in  Hoxton 
fields  both  weeping  bitterly,  and  found  on 
joining  them,  that  they  were  taking  their 
Kdemn  way  to  the  accustomed  Asylum ! 

Will  any  one,  acquainted  with  these  secret 
pMsages  of  Lamb's  history,  wonder  that, 
vith  a  strong  physical  inclination  for  the 
itimalas  and  support   of  strong  drinks — 


which  man  is  framed  moderately  to  rejoice 
in — ^he  should  snatch  some  wild  pleasure 
"  between  the  acts  "  (as  he  called  them)  "  of 
his  distressful  drama,"  and  that,  still  more, 
during  the  loneliness  of  the  solitude  created 
by  his  sister^s  absences,  he  should  obtain  the 
solace  of  an  hour's  feverish  dream  ?  That, 
notwithstanding  that  frailty,  he  performed 
the  duties  of  his  hard  lot  with  exemplary 
steadiness  and  discretion  is  indeed  wonderful 
— esi^ecially  when  it  is  recollected  that  he 
had  himself  been  visited,  when  in  the  dawn 
of  manhood,  with  his  sister's  malady,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  lurking  in  his  frame. 
While  that  natural  predisposition  may  ex- 
plain an  occasional  flightiness  of  expression 
on  serious  matters,  fruit  of  some  wayward 
fancy,  which  flitted  through  his  brain,  with- 
out disturbing  his  constant  reason  or  reaching 
his  heart,  and  some  little  extravagances  of 
fitful  mirth,  how  does  it  heighten  the  moral 
courage  by  which  the  disease  was  controlled 
and  the  severest  duties  performed  1  Never 
surely  was  there  a  more  striking  example  of 
the  power  of  a  virtuous,  rather  say,  of  a 
pious,  wish  to  conquer  the  fiery  suggestions 
of  latent  insanity  than  that  presented  by 
Lamb's  history.  Nervous,  tremulous,  as  he 
seemed — so  slight  of  frame  that  he  looked 
only  fit  for  the  most  placid  fortune — when 
the  dismal  emergencies  which  chequered  his 
life  arose,  he  acted  with  as  much  promptitude 
and  vigour  as  if  he  had  never  penned  a 
stanza  nor  taken  a  glass  too  much,  or  was 
strung  with  herculean  sinews.  None  of 
those  temptations,  in  which  misery  is  the 
most  potent,  to  hazard  a  lavish  expenditure 
for  an  enjoyment  to  be  secured  against  fate 
and  fortune,  ever  tempted  him  to  exceed  his 
income,  when  scantiest,  by  a  shilling.  He 
had  always  a  reserve  for  poor  Mary's  periods 
of  seclusion,  and  something  in  hand  besides 
for  a  friend  in  need  ; — ^and  on  his  retirement 
from  the  India  House,  he  had  amassed,  by 
annual  savings,  a  sufficient  sum  (invested 
after  the  prudent  and  classical  taste  of  Lord 
Stowell,  in  "the  elegant  simplicity  of  the 
Three  per  Cents.")  to  secure  comfort  to  Miss 
Lamb,  when  liis  pension  should  cease  with 
him,  even  if  the  India  Company,  his  great 
employers,  had  not  acted  nobly  by  the 
memory  of  their  inspired  clerk — as  they  did 
— and  gave  her  the  annuity  to  which  a  wife 
would  have  been  entitled — ^but  of  which  he 
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could  not  feel  assured.  Living  among  I  the  wild  contrasts  of  expresHton  which  i 
literary  men,  some  lens  dlstingiiishc4l  and  times  startled  Ktrangers.  Tlie  litemrj  pi«- 
lesR  discreet  tliau  those  whom  we  have  men-  ferences  disclosed  in  his  early  lelterSy  are 
tioned,  he  was  constantly  importuned  to  oflen  intdined  to  the  superficial  in  poetr/ 
relieve  distresses  which  an  improvident !  and  thought — the  theology  of  PriestWj, 
si)eculation  in  literature  produces,  and  which  though  embraced  with  pious  eamesUusa*-^ 
the  recklessness  attendant  on  the  empty  the  ** divine  chit-chat"  of  Cowper — the 
vanity  of  self-exaggerated  talent  ren^lera  mehxlions  sadness  of  Bowles ;  and  his  owb 
desperate  and  merciless ; — and  to  the  impor- » style,  breathing  a  jBrracefnl  atid  modest  sweets 
tuulties  of  such  hopeless  ])etitionera  he  gave  ;  ness,  is  M'ithout  any  decided  chjiracter.  But 
too  largely — though  ho  used  sometimes  to  by  the  terrible  realities  of  his  experience,  ha 


express  a  painful  sense  that  he  was  diminish' 
ing  his  own  store  without  conferring  any 
real  benefit.  '*  Heaven/*  he  used  to  say, 
'Moes  not  owe  me  sixpence  for  all  I  have 
given,  or  lent  (as  they  call  it)  to  such  impor- 
tunity ;  I  only  gave  it  because  I  coiUd  not 
bear  to  refuse  it ;  and  I  have  done  good  by 
my  weakness."  On  the  other  hand,  he  used 
to  seek  out  occasions  of  devoting  a  ])art  of 
his  surplus  to  those  of  his  friends  whom  he 


was  turned  to  seek  a  kindred  interest  in  the 
•*  sterner  stuff"  of  old  tragedy— to  catas- 
trophes more  fearful  even  than  hia  own— lo 
the  aspects  of  ^'  pale  passion  " — ^to  ahapes  of 
heroic  daring  and  more  heroic  suifenng— to 
the  agonising  contests  of  opposing  affections^ 
and  the  victories  of  the  soul  over  calamity 
and  death,  which  the  old  English  drama  dis- 
closes, and  in  the  contemplation  of  which  h& 
saw  his  own  suffei-ing  nature  at  once  mirrored 


believed  it  would  really  serve,  and  almost  and  exalted.  Thus,  instead  of  admiring, 
forced  loans,  or  gifts  in  the  disguise  of  loans, 
upon  them.  If  he  thought  one,  in  such  a 
position,  would  be  the  hap])ier  for  601.  or 
100^.,  he  would  carefully  ]>rocure  a  note  for 
the  sum,  and,  perhaps,  for  days  before  he 
might  meet  the  object  of  his  friendly  purpose, 
keep  the  note  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  burning 
in  it  to  be  produced,  and,  when  the  occasion 
arrived — **  in  the  swoet  of  the  night " — he 
would  crumple  it  up  in  his  hand  and  stammer 
out  his  difficulty  of  disposing  of  a  little 
money  ;  "  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it — 
pray  take  it — pray  use  it — you  will  do  me  a 
kindness  if  you  will " — he  would  say  ;  and 
it  was  hard  to  disoblige  him  !  Let  any  one 
who  has  been  induced  to  regai^d  Lamb  as  a 
poor,  slight,  excitable,  and  excited  being, 
consider  that  such  acts  as  these  were  not  in- 
frequent— that  he  exercised  hospitiility  of  a 
substantial  kind,  without  stint,  all  his  life — 
that  he  spared  no  expense  for  the  comfort  of 


he  once  admired,  Kowe  and  Otway, 
Massinger  seemed  too  declamatory  to  satisfy 
him  ;  in  Ford,  Decker,  Marlowe  and  Webster, 
he  found  the  most  awful  struggles  of  afieo«- 
tion,  and  the  '*sad  embroidery"  of  faiiey-^ 
streaked  grief,  and  expressed  his   kindred. 
feelings  in  those  little  quiutesHeuces  of  crlti^ 
cism  which  are    a]i}jended   to   the    noblest 
scenes  in   his   *' S})ecimens  ; "  and,    aeekiu^ 
amidst  the  sunnier  and  moi«  varied  world  oC 
Shakspeare  for    the  profoundest  and    mos^ 
earnest  passion   developetl  there,   obtaiuetft 
that  marvellous  insight  into  the  soul  of  Lear* 
which  gives  to  his  presentment  of  its  richer 
almost  the   character  of  creation.     On  th9 
other  hand,  it  was  congeni^d  paalinie  witlm. 
him  to  revel  in  the  opposite  excelleucea  o^ 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  changed  thm 
domain  of  tragedy  into  fairy-hind  ;  tuned  all 
its  terror  and  its  sorrow  **  to  favour  and  to 
prettiness ;"  shed  the  rainbow  hues  of  qx>r- 


his  sister,  there  only  lavish — and  that  he  died  ,  tive  fancy  with  equal  hand  among  tyrants 


leaving  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  his  wishes 
for  survivors — and  think  what  the  stunly 
quality  of  his  goodness  must  have  been 
amidst  all  the  heart-aches  and  head-aches  of 
his  life — ^aud  ask  the  virtue  which  has  been 
supported  by  strong  nerves,  whether  it  has 
often  produced  any  good  to  match  it  ? 

The  influence  of  the  events  now  disclosed 
may  be  traced  in  the  development  and  dii-ec- 
tion  of  Lamb's  fiiculties  and  tastes,  and  in 


and  victims,  the  devoted  and  Uie  luithies% 
suffering  and  joy  ;  reprebented  the  beauty  €^ 
goodness  as  a  happy  accident,  vice  as  a  way- 
ward aberration,  and  invoked  the  renione  of 
a  moment  to  change  them  as  with  a  har- 
lequin's wand  ;  unrealised  the  terrible,  and 
left    "nothing    serious    in    mortality,"   but 
reduced  the  struggle  of  life  to  a  glitteriu^ 
and  heroic  game  to  be  played  splendidly  ou^ 
and  quitted  without  a  sigh.    But 
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LamVa  own  secret  griefs,  nor  the  tastes 
which  thej  nnrtured,  e^er  shook  his  faith 
in  the  requisitions  of  duty,  or  induced  him 
to  dally  with  that  moral  paradox  to  which 
near  acquaintance  with  the  great  errors  of 
mighty  natures  is  sometimes  a  temptatioiu 
Never,  either  in  writing  or  in  speech  iliJ  he 
purposely  confound  good  with  evil  For  the 
new  theories  of  morals  which  gleamed  out 
in  the  conyersation  of  some  of  his  friends,  he 
had  no  sympathy  ;  and,  though  in  his  bound- 
lest  indulgence  to  the  perversities  and  faults 
of  those  whom  long  familiarity  had  endeared 
to  him,  he  did  not  suffer  their  frailties  to 
impair  his  attachment  to  the  individuals,  he  ] 
nsTsr  palliated  the  frailties  themselves ;  still 
kfli  did  he  emblaxon  them  as  virtues. 

No  one,  acquainted  with  LamVs  story,  will 
wonder  at  the  eccentric  wildness  of  his  mirth 
—his  yiolent  changes  from  the  serious  to  the 
fiurcical — the  sudden  reliefs  of  the  ''heat- 
oppressed  brain,"  and  heart  weighed  down 
by  the  sense  of  ever  impending  sorrow.  His 
whim,  however,  almost  always  bordered  on  I 
wisdom.  It  was  justly  said  of  him  by  Hazlitt, 
''His  serious  conversation,  like  his  serious 
writing,  is  his  best.  No  one  ever  stam- 
mered out  such  fine,  piquant,  deep,  eloquent 
things  in  half-a-dozen  half  sentences ;  his 
jests  scald  like  tears,  and  he  probes  a  ques- 
tion with  a  play  on  words.*' 

Although  LamVs  conversation  vibrated  | 
between  the  intense  and  the  grotesque,  his 
writings  are  replete  with  quiet  pictures  of 
the  humbler  scenery  of  middle  life,  touched  \ 
with  a  gracefhl  and  loving  hand.  We  may 
trace  in  them  the  experience  of  a  nature 
bred  up  in  slender  drcunistances,  but  imbued 
witii  a  certain  innate  spirit  of  gentility  | 
iQggesting  a  respect  for  all  its  moderate 
appliances  and  unambitious  pleasures.  The 
lune  spirit  pervaded  all  his  own  domestic 
ttrangements,  so  that  the  intensity  of  his 
ifl^tion  was  ameliorated  by  as  much  comfort 
la  satisfiiction  in  the  outward  furniture  of 
life  can  give  to  slender  fortune. 

The  most  important  light,  however,  shed 
oil  Lamb's  intellectual  life  by  a  knowledge  of 
Ms  tmc  history,  is  that  which  elucidates  the 
change  from  vivid  religious  impressions, 
i&ai^iested  in  his  earlier  letters,  to  an 
tpparent  indifference  towards  immortal  in- 
and   celestial   relations,   which    he 


confesses  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walter  Wilson.* 
The  truth  is,  not  that  he  became  an 
unbeliever,  or  even  a  sceptic,  but  that  tlie 
peculiar  disasters  in  which  he  was  pluugerl, 
and  the  tendency  of  his  nature  to  seek 
immediate  solaces^  induced  an  habitual 
reluctance  to  louk  boldly  into  futurity.  That 
conjugal  love,  which  anticipates  with  fur- 
looking  eye  prolonged  existence  in  posterity, 
was  denied  to  his  self-sacrifice ;  irksome 
labour  wearied  out  the  heart  of  his  days ; 
and  over  his  small  household.  Madness,  like 
Death  in  the  vision  of  Milton,  continually 
"  shook  its  dart,"  and  only,  at  the  best, 
**  delayed  to  strike."  Not  daring  to  look 
onward,  even  for  a  little  month,  he  acquired 
the  habitual  sense  of  living  entirely  in  the 
present ;  enjo3ring  with  tremulous  zest  the 
security  of  the  moment,  and  making  some 
genial,  but  sad,  amends  for  the  want  of  all 
the  perspective  of  life,  by  cleaving,  with 
fondness,  to  its  nearest  objects,  and  becoming 
attached  to  them,  even  when  least  interest- 
ing in  themselves. 

This  perpetual  grasping  at  transient  relief 
from  the  minute  :md  vivid  present,  associated 
Lamb*s  affections  intimately  and  closely  with 
the  small  details  of  daily  existence ;  these 
became  to  him  the  ''jutting  frieze"  and 
"  coigne  of  vantage  "  in  which  his  home-bred 
fancy  "  made  its  bed  and  procreant  cradle  ;" 
these  became  imbued  with  his  thoughts,  and 
echoed  back  to  him  old  feelings  and  old 
loves,  till  his  inmost  soul  shivered"  at  the 
prospect  of  being  finally  wrenched  from 
them.  Enthralled  thus  in  the  prison  of  an 
earthly  home,  he  became  perplexed  and 
bewildered  at  the  idea  of  an  existence 
which,  though  holier  and  happier,  would 
doubtless  be  entirely  different  from  that  to 
which  he  was  bound  by  so  many  delicate 
films  of  custom.  '*  Ah  ! "  he  would  say,  "  we 
shall  have  none  of  these  little  passages  of 
this  life  hereafter — ^none  of  our  little  quarrels  • 
and  makings-up  —  no  questionings  about 
sixpence  at  whist;"  and,  thus  repelled,  he 
clung  more  closely  to  ''  the  bright  minutes  ** 
which  he  strung  ''on  the  thread  of  keen 
domestic  anguish  ! "  It  is  this  intense  feel- 
ing of  the  "  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood  ;" 
this  dwelling  in  petty  felicities ;  which  makes 
us,  apart  from  religious  fears,  unwilling  to 
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die.  Small  associations  make  de:ith  terrible, 
becauae  we  know,  that  parting  with  thia  life, 
we  part  from  their  company  ;  whereas  great 
thoughts  make  death  less  fearful,  because  we 
feel  that  they  will  be  our  companions  in  all 
worlds,  and  link  our  ftiture  to  our  present 
being  in  ail  ages.  Such  thoughts  assuredly 
were  not  dead  in  a  heart  like  Lambda  ;  they 
were  only  veiled  by  the  nearer  presences  of 
familiar  objects,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
bursting  in  upon  him  in  all  their  majesty, 
produced  those  startling  references  to  sacred 
things,  in  which,  though  not  to  be  quoted 
with  approval,  there  was  no  conscious  pro- 
ianeness,  but  rather  a  waywai-d,  fitful,  dis- 
turbed piety.  If,  indeed,  when  borne  beyond 
the  present,  he  sought  to  linger  in  the  past ; 
to  detect  among  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of 
antiquity,  beauty,  which  had  lurked  there 
from  old  time,  rather  than  to  "  rest  and  ex- 
patiate in  a  life  to  come,"  no  anti-christian 
sentiment  spread  its  chillness  over  his  spirit. 
The  shrinking  into  mortal  life  was  but  the 
weakness  of  a  nature  which  shed  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  religion  of  its  youth  through  the 
sorrows  and  the  snatches  of  enjoyment  which 
crowded  his  after  years,  and  only  feebly  per- 
ceived its  final  glories,  which,  we  may  humbly 
hope,  its  immortal  part  is  now  enjoying. 

Shortly  before  his  death.  Lamb  had  bor- 
rowed of  Mr.  Gary,  Phillips's  "Theatrum 
Poetarum  Anglicanorum,"  which,  when  re- 
turned by  Mr.  Moxon,  after  the  event,  was 
found  with  the  leaf  folded  down  at  the 
account  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Its  receipt 
was  acknowledged  by  the  following  lines  : — 

"  So  should  it  be,  my  gentle  friend ; 
Thy  leaf  last  closed  at  Sydney's  end. 
Thou  too,  like  Sydney,  wouldst  bare  giren 
The  water,  thirsting  and  near  heaven  ; 
Kay,  were  it  wine,  flll'd  to  the  brim, 
Thou  hadfit  looked  hard,  but  given,  lilce  him. 

And  art  thou  mingled  then  among 

Those  famous  sons  of  ancient  song  t 

And  do  they  gather  round,  and  praise 

Thy  relish  of  their  nobler  lays  T 

Waxing  in  mirth  to  hear  thee  tell 

With  what  strange  mortals  thou  didst  dwell ; 

At  thy  quaint  sallies  more  delighted. 

Than  Any's  long  among  them  lighted  I 

*TiB  done  :  and  thou  hast  Joined  a  crew, 
To  whom  thy  soul  was  juKtly  due  ; 
And  yet  I  think,  where'er  thou  be. 
They'll  scarcely  lore  thee  more  than  we."* 


Little  could  any  one,  observiDg  Alias  Lamb 
in  the  habitual  serenity  of  her  demeanour, 
guess  the  calamity  in  which  she  had  partaken, 
or  the  malady  which  frightfully  chequered 
her  life.     From  Mr.  Lloyd,  who,  although 
saddened  by  impending  delusion^  was  always 
found  accurate  in  his  recollection  of  long  past 
events  and  conversations,  I  learned  that  she 
had  described  herself,  on  her  recovery  frtMU 
the  fatal  attack,  as  having  experienced,  while 
it  was  subsiding,  such  a  conviction  that  she 
was  absolved  in  heaven  from  all  taint  of  the 
deed  in  which  she  had  been  the  agent — sodi 
an  assurance  that  it  was  a  dispensation  or 
Providence  for  good,  though  so  terriUe — 
such  a  sense,  that  her  mother  knew  her  entire 
innocence,  and  shed  down  blessings  npoik 
her,  as  though  she  had  seen  the  reconcile- 
ment  in  solemn  vision — ^that  she  was  not. 
sorely  afflicted  by  the  recollection.    It  wa» 
as  if  the  old  Greek  notion,  of  the  necessity 
for  the  unconscious  shedder  of  blood,  ela9 
polluted  though  guiltless,  to  pass  throngh  i^ 
religious  purification,  had,  in  her  case^  been 
happily  accomplished ;  so  that»  not  only 
she  without  remorse,  but  without  other 
row  than  attends  on  the  death  of  an  infirns 
parent  in  a  good  old  age.    She  never  shranlc 
from  alluding  to  her  mother,  when  any  tope 
connected  with  her  own  youth  made  sucli, 
a  reference,  in  ordinary  respects,  natural  ? 
but  spoke  of  her  as  though  no  fearAil  remem^ 
brance  was  associated  with  the  image ;  so 
that  some  of  her  most  intimate  friends^  who 
knew  of  the  disaster,  believed  that  ^e  luwl 
never  become  aware  of  her  own  share  in  its 
horrors.    It  is  still  more  singular  that,  in  the 
wanderings  of  her  insanity,  amidst  aU  the 
vast  throngs  of  imagery  she  presented  of  her 
early  days,  this  picture  never  recurred,  or,  if 
ever,  not  associated  with  shapes  of  terror. 

Miss  Lamb  would  have  been  remarkable 
for  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  the 
clearness  of  her  understanding,  and  the  gentle 
wisdom  of  all  her  acts  and  words,  even  if 
these  qualities  had  not  been  presented  in 
marvellous  contrast  with  the  distraction 
under  which  she  suffered  for  weeks,  latterly 
for  months,  in  every  year.  There  was  no 
tinge  of  insanity  discernible  in  her  manner 


\ 


enriched  by  many  interesting  memorials  of  oontempo- 
•  These  lines,  characteristic  both  of  the  writer  and  raries,  presents  as  valuable  a  picture  of  rare  ability  naA 
the  subject,  are  copied  from  the  Memoir  of  the  translator  excellence  as  ever  was  traced  by  the  fine  oteertatioa  • 
ci  Dante,  by  his  son,   the  Ker.  Henry  Gary,  which,    filial  love. 
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J  most  observant  eye ;  not  even  in 
distressful  periods  when  the  premoni- 
jrmptoms  had  apprised  her  of  its  ap- 
\,  and  she  was  making  preparations  for 
ion.  In  all  its  essential  sweetness,  her ; 
;ter  was  like  her  brother's ;  while,  by  a  ' 
r  more  placid,  a  spirit  of  enjoyment 
serene,  she  was  enabled  to  guide,  to 
?1,  to  cheer  him,  and  to  protect  liim  on 
rge  of  the  mysterious  calamity,  from 
jpths  of  which  she  rose  so  often  un- 
.  to  his  side.  To  a  friend  in  any  diffi- 
she  was  the  most  comfortable  of 
rs,  the  wisest  of  consolers.     Hazlitt 

0  say,  that  he  never  met  with  a  woman 
ould  reason,  and  had  met  with  only 
loroughly  reasonable — the  sole  excep- 
eing  "b/Lajry  Lamb.  She  did  not  wish, 
er,  to  be  made  an  exception,  to  a 
.1  disparagement  of  her  sex  ;  for  in  all 
toughts  and  feelings  she  was  most 
ily — keeping,  under  even  undue  sub- 
tion,  to  her  notion  of  a  woman's 
ce,  intellect  of  rare  excellence,  which 

1  out  when  the  restraints  of  gentle 
and  humble  manner  were  withdrawn . 

terrible  force  of  disease.  Though  her 
sation  in  sanity  was  never  marked  by 
less  or  repartee,  seldom  rising  beyond 
f  a  sensible  quiet  gentlewoman  appre- 
;  and  enjoying  the  talents  of  her  friends, 

otherwise  in  her  madness.  Lamb,  in 
ter  to  a  female  friend,  announcing  his 
dnation  to  be  entirely  with  her,  speaks 
pouring  out  memories  of  all  the  events ! 
arsons  of  her  younger  days  ;  but  he . 
lot  mention,  what  I  am  able  fi*om 
sd  experiences  to  add,  that  her  ram- 
often  sparkled  with  brilliant  descrip- 
id  shattered  beauty.  She  would  fancy 
■  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  or  George 
rst,  and  describe  the  brocaded  dames 
urtly  manners,  as  though  she  had  been 
oaong  tliem,  in  the  best  style  of  the  old 
y.  It  was  all  broken  and  disjointed, 
:  the  hearer  could  remember  little  of 
scourse  ;  but  the  fragments  were  like 
welled  speeches  of  CJongreve,  only 
I  from  their  setting.  There  was  some- 
even  a  vein  of  crazy  logic  running 
^h  them,,  associating  things  essentially 
dissimilar,  but  connecting  them  by  a 
1  association  in  strange  order.  As  a 
physical  instance  of  deranged  intellect, 


her  condition  was,  I  believe,  extraordinary ; 
it  was  as  if  the  finest  elements  of  mind  had 
been  shaken  into  fantastic  combinations  like 
those  of  a  kaleidoscope; — ^but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  a  curious  phenomenon  of 
mental  aberration  are  the  aspects  of  her 
insanity  unveiled,  but  to  illustrate  the  moral 
force  of  gentleness  by  which  the  feculties 
that  thus  sparkled  when  restraining  wisdom 
was  withdrawn,  were  subjected  to  its  sway, 
in  her  periods  of  reason. 

The  following  letter  from  Miss  Lamb  to 
Miss  Wordsworth,  on  one  of  the  chief  exter- 
nal events  of  Lamb's  history,  the  removal 
fr*om  the  Temple  to  Covent  Grarden,  will  il- 
lustrate the  cordial  and  womanly  strain  of 
her  observation  on  the  occurrences  of  daily 
life,  and  afford  a  good  idea  of  her  habitual 
conversation  among  her  friends. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Wordsworth,^Your  kind 
letter  has  given  us  very  great  pleasure,  the 
sight  of  your  handwriting  was  a  most  wel- 
come surprise  to  us.  We  have  heard  good 
tidings  of  you  by  all  our  friends  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  visit  you  this  summer,  and 
rejoice  to  see  it  confirmed  by  yourself.  You 
have  quite  the  advantage,  in  volunteering  a 
letter ;  there  is  no  merit  in  replying  to  so 
welcome  a  stranger. 

"  We  have  left  the  Temple.  I  think  you 
will  be  sorry  to  hear  this.  I  know  I  have 
never  been  so  well  satisfied  with  thinking  of 
you  at  Hydal  Mount,  as  when  I  could  connect 
the  idea  of  you  with  your  own  Grasmere 
CJottage.  Our  rooms  were  dirty  and  out  of 
repair,  and  the  inconveniences  of  living  in 
chambers  became  every  year  more  irksome, 
and  so,  at  last,  we  mustered  up  resolution 
enough  to  leave  the  good  old  place,  that  so 
long  had  sheltered  us,  and  here  we  are, 
living  at  a  brazier's  shop.  No.  20,  in  Russell- 
street,  Covent-gardeu,  a  place  all  alive  with 
noise  and  bustle ;  Drury-lane  Theatre  in 
sight  from  our  front,  and  Covent-garden  from 
our  back  windows.  The  hubbub  of  the  car- 
riages  returning  from  the  play  does  not 
annoy  me  in  the  least ;  strange  that  it  does 
not,  for  it  is  quite  tremendous.  I  quite  enjoy 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  listening  to 
the  calling  up  of  the  carriages,  and  the 
squabbles  of  the  coachmen  and  linkboys.  It 
is  the  oddest  scene  to  look  down  upon  ;  1  am 
sure  you  would  be  amused  with  it.    It  ia 
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well  I  am  in  a  cheerful  place,  or  I  should 
have  many  mis^vings  about  leaving  the 
Temple.  I  look  forward  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  prospect  of  seeing  my  good  friend, 
Miss  Hutchinson.  I  wish  Bydal  Mount,  with 
all  its  inhabitants  enclosed,  were  to  be  trans- 
planted with  her,  and  to  remain  stationary 
in  the  midst  of  Covent-garden. 

•  •  •  •  • 

^  Charles  has  had  all  his  Hogarths  bound 
in  a  book  ;  they  were  sent  home  yesterday, 
and  now  that  I  have  them  altogether,  and 
perceive  the  advantage  of  peeping  close  at 
them  through  my  spectacles,  I  am  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  them  hanging  round  the  room, 
which  has  been  a  great  moi'tification  to  me — 
in  vain  I  tried  to  console  myself  with  looking 
at  our  new  chairs  and  carpets,  for  we  have 
got  new  chairs,  and  carpets  coveriug  all  over 
our  two  sitting-rooms ;  I  missed  my  old 
fiiends,  and  could  not  be  comforted — then  I 
would  resolve  to  learn  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  a  habit  I  never  could  attain  in  my 
life,  and  I  have  given  it  up  as  a  thing  quite 
impracticable — yet  when  I  was  at  Brighton, 
last  summer,  the  first  week  I  never  took  my 
eyes  off  from  the  sea,  not  even  to  look  in  a 
book :   1  had  not  seen  the  sea  for  sixteen 

years.    Mrs.  M y  who  was  with  us,  kept 

her  liking,  and  continued  her  seat  in  the 
window  till  the  very  last,  while  Charles  and 
I  played  truants,  and  wandered  among  the 
hills,  which  we  magnified  into  little  moun- 
tains, and  almost  as  good  as  Westmoreland 
scenery :  certainly  we  made  discoveries  of 
many  pleasant  walks,  which  few  of  the 
Brighton  visitors  have  ever  dreamed  of— for 
like  as  is  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  after  the  first  two  or  three  miles  we 
were  sure  to  find  ourselves  in  a  perfect  soli- 
tude. I  hope  we  shall  meet  before  the  walk- 
ing faculties  of  either  of  us  fail ;  you  say  you 
can  walk  fifteen  miles  with  ease ;  that  is 
exactly  my  stint,  and  more  fatigues  me  ;  four 
or  five  miles  every  third  or  fouith  day,  keep- 
ing vary  quiet  between,  was  all  Mrs.  M 

could  accomplish. 

"God  bless  you  and  yours.  Love  to  all 
and  eac-li  on«?. 

*'  1  am  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 
**  M.  Lama" 

Of  that  deeper  vein  of  sentiment  in  Mary 
Lamb,  seldom  revealed,  the  following  pas- 


sages from  a  letter  to  the  sama  ladj, 
ring  to  the  death  of  a  brother  of  her  beloved 
correspondent)  may  be  offered  as  a  oompankn 
specimen. 

*"  My  dear  "Miaa  Wordsworth,— I  thank 
you,  my  kind  friend,  for  your  most  oomfori> 
able  letter ;  till  I  saw  your  own  handwritiiig 
I  oould  not  persuade  myself  that  I  should  do 
well  to  write  to  you,  though  I  hare  often  at* 
tempted  it ;  but  I  always  left  off  diasatiBfied 
with  what  I  had  written,  and  feeling  that  I 
was  doing  an  improper  thing  to  intradenpon 
your  sorrow.    I  wished  to  tell  yon  that  joa 
would  one  day  feel  the  kind  of  peaoeftil  state 
of  mind  and  sweet  memory  of  the  dead, 
which  you  so  happily  describe  aa  now  almoet 
begun  ;  but  I  felt  that  it  was  impn^r,  and 
most  grating  to  the  feelings  of  the  afflicied, 
to  say  to  them  that  the  memory  of  their 
affection  would  in  time  become  a  ootiatant^ 
part)  not  only  of  their  dream,  but  of  their 
most  wakeful  sense  of  happinesa.    That  yoa 
would  see  every  object  with  and  through, 
your  lost  brother,  and  that  that  would  afc 
last  become  a  real  and  everlasting  source  oC 
comfort  to  you,  I  felt,  and  well  knew,  firona. 
my  own  experience  in  sorrow ;  but  till  yoia 
yourself  began  to  feel  this  J  did  not  dare  tell 
you  80 ;   but  I  send  you  some  poor  lineft 
which  I  wrote  under  this  conviction  of  mind, 
and  before  I  heard  Coleridge  was  returning 
home.    I  will  transcribe  them  now,  before  X 
finish  my  letter,  lest  a  false  shame  prevent 
me  then,  for  I  know  they  are  muck  worse 
than  they  ought  to  be,  written,  as  they  were, 
with  strong  feeling,  and  on  such  a  subject ; 
every  line  seems  to  me  to  be  borrowed,  but 
I  had  no    better   way  of  exi»^e8sing   my 
thoughts,  and  I  never  have  the  power  of 
altering  or  amending  anything  I  have  ones 
laid  aside  with  dissatisfaction. 

'*  Whj  ia  he  wandering  on  the  Mt  t— 
Coleiidgv  ahoold  now  with  WordsworOi  bti 
By  alow  degrees  lie'd  steal  away 
Their  woe,  and  gvntly  bring  a  ray 
(So  happily  he'd  time  relief, ) 
Of  oomfort  from  their  rery  gritt 
Ue'd  tell  them  that  their  brother  dead, 
When  years  hare  passed  o*er  their  head, 
Will  be  rnnpmbcrcHl  with  such  holy. 
True,  and  perfect  melancholy. 
That  ever  this  lost  brother  John 
Will  be  their  heart's  oompanion. 
His  Toiee  they'll  always  hear, 

lib  face  they'll  always  see ; 
There's  nought  in  dfs  so  swMi 

As  such  a  monoor.** 
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e  excellence  of  Marj  LamVs  nature  |  At  length,  as  her  illness  became  more  fre- 
lappily  developed  in  her  portion  of  those  quent,  and  her  frame  much  weaker,  she  was 
I  fop  children  —  "  wisest,  virtuousest,  |  induced  to  take  up  her  abode  under  genial 
detest,  best,"' — which  she  wrote  in  con-  care,  at  a  pleasant  bouse  in  St.  John*8  Wood, 
ion  with  her  brother,  the  ^*  Poetry  for  :  where  she  was  surrounded  by  the  old  books 
ren,**  the  '*  Tales  from  Shakspeare  "  and  and  prints,  and  was  frequently  visited  by  her 
L  Leicester's  School."  How  different !  reduced  number  of  surviving  friends.  Be- 
the  stony  nutriment  provided  for  those  peated  attacks  of  her  malady  weakened  her 
ite,  apprehensive,  affectionate  creatures, !  miud,  but  she  retained  to  the  last  her  sweet- 
e  utilitarian  books,  which  starve  their ',  neas  of  disposition  unimpaired,  and  gently 
hearts, .nnd  stulT  their  little  lieads  with    sunk  into  death  on  the  20th  May,  1847. 

A  few  survivors  of  the  old  circle,  now 
sadly  thinned,  attended  her  remains  to  the 


)W  science,  and  impertinent  facts,  and 

A  morals !     One  verse,  which  she  did  not 

—the  conclusion  of  a  little  poem  sup-  six)t  in  Edmonton  churchyard,  where  they 

.  to  be  expressed  in  a  letter  by  the  son  ,  were  laid  above  those  of  her  brother.    With 

kmily  wlio,  when  expecting  the  return 

( father  from  sea,  received  news  of  his 

^ — ^recited  by  her  to  Mr.  M^irtin  Bur- 

and  retained  in  his  fond  recollection, 

afford  a  concluding   example  of  the 

tiful  wisdom  of  her  lessons : — 


*'  I  Mn  no  longer  feign  to  be 
A  thougbtlees  child  in  infuncy ; 
I  tried  to  write  like  jronng  Marie, 

But  I  am  James  her  brother ; 
And  I  can  feel — but  she'ii  too  younfr^ 
Tet  blea^ingn  on  her  prattling  tongue, 

She  aweetly  aoothet  my  mother." 

itrary  to  LamVs  expectation,  who 
1  (as  also  his  friends  feared  with  him) 
esolation  of  his  own  surWvorship,  which 
ifference  of  age  rendered  probable.  Miss 
►  survived  him  for  nearly  eleven  years. 
I  he  died  she  was  mercifully  in  a  state 
rtial  estrangement,  which,  while  it  did 
holly  obscure  her  mind,  deadened  her 
f!f^  so  that  as  she  gradually  regained 
erfect  senses  she  felt  as  gradually  the 
urce  of  the  blow,  and  was  the  better 
calmly  to  bear  it.  For  awhile  she 
led  the  importunities  of  her  friends, 
ihe  would  leave  Edmonton  for  a  resi- 
nearer  London,  where  they  might 
frequently  visit  her.  Be  was  there, 
i  in  the  old  churchyard,  beneath  the 
near  which  they  liad  stood  together, 
ad  selected  for  a  redling  place  ;  to  this 
he  used,  when  well,  to  stroll  out  mourn- 
in  the  evening,  and  to  this  spot  she 
1  contrive  to  lead  any  fiicnd  who  came 
e  summer  evenings  to  drink  tea  and 
out  with  her  afterwards  for  a  walk.* 

la  following  Sonnet,  bj  Mr.  Moxon,  writttti  at 


them  was  one  friend  of  later  days — but  who 
had  become  to  lianib  as  one  of  his  oldest 
companions,  and  for  whom  Miss  Lamb  che- 
rinhed  a  strong  regard — Mr.  John  Forster, 
the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Goldsmith,"  in 
which  Lamb  would  have  rejoiced,  as  written 
in  a  spirit  congenial  with  his  own.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Lambs  own  feeling,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  gathered  from  his  expressions  on 
a  subject  to  which  he  did  not  often,  or  wil- 
lingly, refer,  he  had  been  interred  in  a  deep 
grave,  simply  dug,  and  wattled  round,  but 
without  any  affectation  of  stone  or  brick- 
work to  keep  tlie  human  dust  from  its  kin- 
dred earth.  So  dry,  however,  is  the  soil  of 
the  quiet  churchyard  that  the  excavated 
eai-th  left  perfect  walls  of  stiff  clay,  and  per- 
mitted us  just  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  still 
untarnished  edges  of  the  cofiin  in  which  all 
the  moi-tol  part  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
persons  who  ever  lived  was  contained,  and 
on  which  the  remains  of  her  he  had  loved 
with  love  "  passing  the  love  of  woman  '*  were 

this  period  of  tranquil  sadneee  in  Miu  Lamb's  life,  m 
beautifully  embodies  the  reverential  lore  with  which  the 
sleeping  and  the  mourning  were  regarded  by  one  of  their 
neui-est  friends,  that  1  gratify  myself  by  extracting  it 
ftom  the  charming  little  volume  of  his  Sonnets,  which  it 
adorns  :— 

Here  sleeps,  beneath  this  bank,  where  d' isles  grow. 

The  kindliest  sprite  earth  holds  within  her  breast ; 

In  such  a  i«iiot  1  would  thU  Irame  ^huuld  rest. 
When  I  to  Join  my  friend  far  hence  shall  go. 
Hi»  only  mate  is  now  the  minstrel  lark, 

Who  chants  her  morning  music  o'er  his  bed. 
Bare  she  who  comes  each  evening,  ere  the  bark 

Of  watch-dog  gathers  drowsy  folds,  to  shed 
A  sbter*a  tears.     Kind  Heaven,  upon  her  head* 

Do  thou  in  dove4ike  guise  thy  spirit  poor, 
And  in  her  aged  path  some  flowerets  spread 

Of  earthly  Joy,  should  Time  for  her  in  stort 
Have  weary  days  and  nights,  ere  the  shall  fTMl. 
Him  whom  she  longs  in  Paradise  to  meet. 
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henceforth  to  rest ; — ^the  last  glances  we  shall 
ever  have  even  of  that  covering ;— concealed 
from  us  as  we  parted  by  the  coffin  of  the 
sister.  We  felt,  I  believe,  after  a  mbment*s 
strange  ehuddering,  that  the  re-union  was 
well  accomplished ;  and  although  the  true- 
hearted  son  of  Admiral  Buruey,  who  had 
known  and  loved  the  pair  we  quitted  from  a 


child,  and  who  had  been  among  the 
objects  of  existence  to  him,  refuse 
coMiforted, — even  he  will  now  join  tli 
remnant  of  their  friends  in  the  soft 
membrauce  that  "they  were  lovely 
lives,"  and  own  with  them  the  .cor 
of  adduig,  at  last^  ^  that  in  death  i 
not  divided  I  ** 


THE 
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L,  in  thy  passage  from  the  Bank — 
ou  hast  been  receiving  thy  half- 
idends  (supposiog  thou  art  a  lean 

like  myself) — ^to  the  Flower  Pot, 
%  place  for  Dalston,  or  Shacklewell, 
her  thy  suburban  retreat  northerly, 
liou  never  observe  a  melancholy- 
landsome,  brick  and  stone  edifice, 
— where  Threadneedle-street  abuts 
lopsgate?  I  dare  say  thou  hast 
lired  its  magnificent  portals  ever 
de,  and  disclosing  to  view  a  grave 
h  cloistera,  and  pillars,  with  few  or 
of  goers-in  or  comers-out — ^a  desola- 
thiug  like  Balclutha's.* 
LS  ouce  a  house  of  trade, — a  centre 
iterests.  The  throng  of  merchants 
-the  quick  pulse  of  gain — and  here 
IS  of  business  are  still  kept  up, 
e  soul  be  long  since  fled.  Here  are 
3  seen  stately  porticos ;  Imposing 

offices  roomy  as  the  state  apart- 
xalaces — deserted,  or  thinly  peopled 
w  straggling  clerks  ;  the  still  more 
beriors  of  court  and  committee- 
;h  venerable  fisices  of  boadles,  door- 
directors  seated  in  form  on  solemn 
roclaim  a  dead  dividend),  at  long 
:U  tables,  that  have  been  mahogany, 
ished  gilt-leather  covei'higs,  sup- 
lassy  silver  inkstands  long  since 
>    oaken    wainscots    hung    with 

I  bj  tlM  vails  of  BAldutha,  and  they  were 


pictures  of  deceased  goYemors  and  snb- 
govemorsj  of  Queen  Aime,  and  the  two  first 
monarchs  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty : — ^huge 
charts,  which  subsequent  discoveries  have 
antiquated ;  dusty  maps  of  Mexico,  dim  as 
dreams,  —  and  soundings  of  the  Bay  of 
Panama !  The  long  passages  bung  with 
buckets,  appended,  in  idle  row,  to  walU, 
whose  substance  might  defy  any,  short  of  the 
last,  conflagration: — ^with  vast  ranges  of 
cellarage  under  all,  where  dollars  and  pieces-  ' 
of-eight  once  lay,  an  *'  unsunned  heap,**  for 
Mammon  to  have  solaced  his  solitary  heart 
withal, — long  since  dissipated,  or  scattered 
into  air  at  the  blast  of  the  breaking  of  that 

&n)ous  Bubble. 

Such  is  the  Soxtth-Ssa  Housil  At  least, 
such  it  was  forty  years  ago,  wlien  I  knew  it, 
— ^a  magnificent  relic!  What  alterations 
may  have  been  made  in  it  since,  I  have  had 
no  opportunities  of  verifying.  Time,  I  take 
for  granted,  has  not  freshened  it  No  wind 
has  resuscitated  the  face  of  the  sleeping 
waters.  A  thicker  crust  by  this  time  stag- 
nates upon  it.  The  moths,  that  were  then 
battening  npon  its  obsolete  ledgers  and  day- 
books, have  rested  from  their  depredations, 
but  other  light  generations  have  succeeded  I, 
making  fine  fretwork  among  their  single  and 
double  entries.  Layers  of  dust  have  accu- 
mulated (a  superfoetation  of  dirt !)  upon  the 
old  layers,  that  seldom  used  to  be  disturbed, 
save  by  some  curious  finger,  now  and  then, 
inquisitive  to  explore  the  mode  of  book- 
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keeping  in  Queen  Anne*s  reign ;  or,  with  less 
hallowed  curiosity,  seekiug  to  unveil  some 
of  the  mysteries  of  that  tremendous  hoax, 
whose  extent  the  petty  peculators  of  our  day 
look  back  upon  with  the  same  expression  of 
incredulous  admiration,  and  hopeless  ambi- 
tion of  rivalry,  as  would  become  the  puny 
fiice  of  modem  conspiracy  contemplating  the 
Titan  size  of  Vaux's  superhuman  plot. 

Peace  to  the  manes  of  the  Bubblb  !  Silence 
and  destitution  are  upon  thy  walls,  proud 
house,  for  a  memorial  1 

Situated  as  thou  art,  in  the  very  heart  of 
stirring  and  living  commerce, — amid  the  fret 
and  fever  of  speculation — with  the  Bank, 
and  the  'Change,  and  the  India-House  about 
thee,  in  the  hey-day  of  present  prosperity, 
with  their  important  faces,  as  it  were,  in- 
sulting thee,  their  poor  neighbour  out  of  buai- 
nu» — ^to  the  idle  and  merely  contemplative, 
— 4x)  such  as  me,  old  house !  there  is  a  charm 
in  thy  quiet:  a  cessation — a  coolness  from 
business — an  indolence  almost  cloistnd — 
which  is  delightful !  With  what  reverence 
have  I  paced  thy  great  bare  rooms  and 
courts  at  eventide  !  They  spoke  of  tiie  past : 
i^he  shade  of  some  dead  accountant,  with 
visionary  pen  in  ear,  would  flit  by  me,  stiff 
as  in  life.  Living  accounts  and  accountants 
puzzle  me.  I  have  no  skill  in  figuring.  But 
thy  great  dead  tomes,  which  scarce  three 
degenerate  clerks  of  the  present  day  could 
lift  from  their  enshrining  shelves — with  their 
old  fantastic  flourishes,  and  decorative  rubric 
interlacings — ^their  sums  in  triple  columnia- 
tions,  set  down  with  formal  superfluity  of 
ciphers  —  with  pious  sentences  at  the  be- 
ginning, without  which  our  religious  ances- 
tors never  ventured  to  open  a  book  of  busi- 
ness, or  bill  of  lading — ^the  costly  vellum 
covers  of  some  of  them  almost  persuading 
us  that  we  are  got  into  some  better  library, — 
are  very  agreeable  and  edifying  spectacles. 
I  can  look  upon  these  defunct  dragons  with- 
complacency.  Thy  heavy  odd-shaped  ivory- 
handled  pen-knives  (our  ancestors  had  every- 
thing on  a  larger  scale  than  we  have  hearts 
for)  are  as  good  as  anything  fiom  Hercu- 
laneum.  The  pounce-boxes  of  our  days  have 
gone  retrograde. 

The  very  clerks  which  I  remember  in  the 
South-Sea  House — I  speak  of -forty  years 
back — ^had  an  air  very  different  from  those 
in  the  public  offices  that  I  have  had  to  do 


with  since.    They  partook  of  the  geniui  of 
the  place ! 

They  were  mostly  (for  the  establiahmentdid 
not  admit  of  superfluous  salaries)  bacheloTB. 
Generally  (for  they  bad  not  much  to  do) 
persons  of  a  curious  and  speculative  turn  of 
mind.  Old-fashioned,  for  a  reason  mentioned 
before.     Humourists,  for  they  were  of  all 
descriptions ;  and,  not  having  been  brought 
together  in  early  life  (which  has  a  tendencj 
to  assimilate  the  members  of  corporate  bodies 
to  each  other),  but,  for  the  moet  pArt,  plaoedL 
in  this  house  in  ripe  or  middle  age,  thejr 
neeessarily  carried   into  it    their  separate 
habits  and  oddities,  unqualified,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  as  into  a  common  stock.    Henoe  the^ 
formed  a  sort  of  Koah^s  ark.    Odd  fi<'hfT„ 
A  lay-monastery.    Domestic  retainen  in  m^ 
great  house,  kept  more  for  show  than  use. 
Yet  pleasant  fellows,  full  of  chat— and  iio>fc 
a  few  among  them  had  arrived  at  oonaiderabLe 
proficiency  on  the  German  flute. 

The  cashier  at  that  time  was  one  Bvani^  a 
Cambro-Briton.  He  had  something  of  the 
choleric  complexion  of  his  conntrTmea 
stamped  on  his  visage,  but  was  a  worthy 
sensible  man  at  bottom.  He  wore  his  hair, 
to  the  last,  powdered  and  frizzed  out^  in 
the  fashion  which  I  remember  to  have  i 
in  caricatures  of  what  were  termed,  in 
young  days,  Maccaronies,  He  was  the  list 
of  that  race  of  beaux.  Melancholy  as  a  gib- 
cat  over  his  counter  all  the  forenoon,  I  think 
I  see  him,  making  up  his  cash  (as  they  call 
it)  with  tremulous  fingers,  as  if  he  feared 
every  one  about  him  was  a  defaulter  ;  in  his 
hypochondry  ready  to  imagine  himself  one ;  . 
haunted,  at  least^  with  the  idea  of  the  possi-  ( 
bility  of  his  becomirg  one ;  his  tristful 
visage  clearing  up  a  little  over  his  roast  neck 
of  veal  at  Anderton's  at  two  (where  his 
pictm-e  still  bangs,  taken  a  little  before  his 
death  by  desire  of  the  master  of  the  cofiee- 
house,  which  he  had  frequented  for  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years),  but  not  attaining  the 
meridian  of  its  animation  till  evening  brought 
on  the  hour  of  tea  and  visiting.  The  simul- 
taneous sound  of  his  well-known  rap  at  the 
door  with  the  stroke  of  the  clock  announcing 
six,  was  a  topic  of  never-failing  mirth  in  the 
families  which  this  dear  old  bachelor  glad- 
dened with  his  presence.  Then  was  his 
forte,  his  glorified  hour  1  How  would  be 
chirp^  and  expand,  over  a  moffin!     How 
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would  he  dilate  into  secret  history !  His 
ooantrymaii.  Pennant  himself,  in  particular, 
could  not  be  more  eloquent  than  he  in 
relation  to  old  and  new  London — the  site 
of  old  theatres,  churches,  streets  gone  to 
decay — ^where  Bosamond's  Pond  stood — the 
Mulberry  gardens — and  the  Conduit  in 
Cheap — with  many  a  pleasant  anecdote, 
derived  from  paternal  tradition,  of  those 
grotesque  figures  which  Hogarth  has  im- 
mortalised in  his  picture  of  ^oon^ — the 
worthy  descendants  of  those  heroic  con> 
fesBors,  who,  fl3'iug  to  this  country,  from 
the  wrath  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his 
dragoons,  kept  alive  the  flame  of  pure  reli- 
gion in  the  sheltering  ob:iCuritie8  of  Hog- 
lane,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Seven  Dials  ! 

Deputy,  nnder  Evana,  was  Thomas  Tame. 
He  had  the  air  and  stoop  of  a  nobleman. 
Tou  would  have  taken  him  for  one,  had  you 
met  him  in  one  of  the  passages  leading  to 
Westminster-hall.    By  stoop,  I  mean  that 
gmtle  bending  of  the  body  forwards,  which, 
m  great  men,  must  be  supix>8ed  to  be  the 
effect  of  an  habitual  condescending  atten- 
tion to  the  applications  of  their  mferiors. 
While  he  held  you  in  converse,  you  felt 
strained  to  the  height  in  the  colloquy.    The 
conference  over,  you  were  at  leisure  to  smile 
at  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  pre- 
ttomona  which  had  just  awed    you.    His 
intellect  was  of  the  shallowest  order.    It  did 
Hot  reach  to  a  saw  or  a  proverb.    His  mind 
Wail  in  its  original  state  of  white  paper.    A 
•ncking-babe  might  have  posed  him.    What 
Was  it  then  ?    Was    he    rich  ?    Alas,  no  ! 
Thomas  Tame  was  very  poor.    Both  he  and 
liis  wife  looked  outwardly  gentlefolks,  when  I 
fear  all  was  not  well  at  all  times  within.  She 
liad  a  neat  meagre  person,  which  it   was 
evident  she  had  not  sinned  in  over-pamper- 
ing ;  but  in  its  veins  was  noble  blood.    She 
traced  her  descent,  by  some  labyrinth  of 
•  relHtianship,  which  I  never  thoroughly  under- 
stood,— ^much  less   can    explain    with    any 
heraldic  certainty  at  this  time  of  day,  —  to 
the  illustrious,   but  unfortunate   house   of: 
Derwentwater.      This    was   the    secret   of! 
Thomases  stoop.     This  was  the  thought — ' 
the  sentiment — the  bright  solitary  star  of  i 
your  lives, — ^ye  mild  and  happy  pair, — which 
cheered  yon  in  the  night  of  intellect,  aiid  in  ! 
the  obscurity  of  your  station  !    This  was  to 
-  yoQ  instead  of  riches,  instead  of  rank,  instead 


of  glittering  attainments :  and  it  was  worth 
them  all  together.  You  insulted  none  with 
it ;  but,  while  you  wore  it  as  a  piece  of  defen- 
sive armour  only,  no  insult  likewise  could 
reach  you  through  it.    Deetu  et  wlamen. 

Of  quite  another  stamp  was  the  then  ac- 
countant, John  Tipp.  He  neitlier  pretended  to 
high  blood,  nor,  in  good  truth,  cared  one  fig 
about  the  matter.  He  **  thought  an  accoun- 
tant the  greatest  character  in  the  world,  and 
himself  the  greatest  accountant  in  it"  Yet 
John  was  not  without  his  hobby.  The  fiddle 
relieved  his  vacant  hours.  He  sang,  certainly, 
with  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre. 
He  did,  indeed,  scream  and  scrape  most 
abominably.  His  fine  suite  of  official  rooms 
in  Threadoeedle-street,  which,  without  any- 
thing very  substantial  appended  to  them, 
were  enough  to  enlarge  a  man*s  notions  of - 
himself  that  lived  in  tliem,  (I  know  not  who 
is  the  occupier  of  them  now,)  resounded 
fortnightly  to  the  notes  of  a  concert  of  "  sweet 
breasts,"  as  our  ancestors  would  have  called 
them,  culled  from  club-rooms  and  orchestras 
— chorus-singers — first  and  second  violon- 
cellos— double-basses — and  clarionets — who 
ate  his  cold  mutton, and  drank  his  punch,  and 
praised  his  ear.  He  sate  like  Lord  Midas 
among  them.  But  at  the  desk  Tipp  was  quite 
another  sort  of  creature.  Thence  all  ideas, 
that  were  purely  ornamental,  were  banished 
You  could  not  speak  of  anything  romantic 
without  rebuke.  Politics  were  excluded.  A 
newspaper  was  thought  too  refined  and 
abstracted.  The  whole  duty  of  man  con- 
sisted in  writing  o£f  dividend  warrants.  The 
striking  of  the  annual  balance  in  the  com- 
pany's books  (which,  perhaps,  difiered  from 
the  balance  of  last  year  in  the  sum  of 
251,  Is.  6d,)  occupied  his  diys  and  nights  for 
a  month  previous.  Not  that  Tip  was  blind 
to  the  deadness  of  things  (as  they  call  them 
in  the  city)  in  his  beloved  house,  or  did  not 
sigh  for  a  return  of  the  old  stirring  days 
when  South-Sea  hopes  were  young— (he  was 
indeed  equal  to  the  wielding  of  any  the  most 
intricate  accounts  of  the  most  flourishing 
company  in  these  or  those  days) : — ^but  to  a 
genuine  accountant  the  difference  of  proceeds 
is  as  nothing.  The  fractional  farthing  is  as 
dear  to  his  heart  as  the  thousands  which 
stand  befort  it  He  is  the  true  actor,  who, 
whether  his  part  be  a  prince  or  a  peasant, 
must  act  it  with  like  intensity.    With  Tipp 
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form  was  everything.  His  life  was  formal. 
His  actions  seemed  ruled  with  a  raler.  His 
pen  was  not  less  erring  than  his  hearty  He 
made  the  best   executor  in  the  world ;  he 


was  plagued  with  incessant  executorships 
accordingly,  which  excited  his  spleen  and ; 
soothed  his  vanity  in  equal  ratios.  He  would  [ 
swear  (for  Tipp  swore)  at  the  little  oqihans, 
whose  rights  he  would  guard  with  a  tenacity 
like  the  grasp  of  the  dying  hand,  that  com- 
mended their  interests  to  his  protection. 
With  all  this  there  was  about  him  a  sort  of 
timidity — (his  few  enemies  used  to  give  it  a 
worse  name) — a  sometliing  which,  in  reve- 
rence to  the  dead,  we  will  place,  if  you  please, 
a  little  on  this  side  of  the  heroic.  Nature 
certainly  had  been  pleased  to  endow  John 
Tipp  with  a  sufficient  measure  of  the 
principle  of  self-preservation.  There  is  a 
cowardice  which  we  do  not  despise,  because 
it  has  nothing  base  or  treacherous  in  its 
elements ;  it  betrays  itself,  not  you :  it  is 
mere  temperament ;  the  absence  of  the 
romantic  and  the  enterprising  ;  it  sees  a  lion 
in  the  way,  and  will  not,  with  Fortinbras, 
*' greatly  find  quarrel  in  a  straw,**  when  some 
supposed  honour  is  nt  stake.  Tipp  never 
mounted  the  box  of  a  stage-coach  in  his  life ; 
or  leaned  against  the  rails  of  a  balcony ;  or 
walked  upon  the  ridge  of  a  parapet;  or 
looked  down  a  precipice ;  or  let  off  a  gun ; 
or  went  upon  a  water-party ;  or  would 
willinccly  let  you  go,  if  he  could  have  helped 
it :  neither  was  it  recorded  of  him,  that  for 
lucre,  or  for  intimidation,  he  ever  forsook 
friend  or  principle. 

Whom  next  shall  we  summon  from  the 
dusty  dead,  in  whom  common  qualities 
become  uucommon?  Can  I  forget  thee, 
Henry  Man,  the  wit,  the  polished  man  of 
letters,  the  atUhoff  of  the  South-Sea  House  7 
who  never  enteredst  thy  office  in  a  morning, 
or  quittedst  it  in  mid-day — (what  didst  thou 
in  au  office  ?) — ^without  some  quirk  that  left 
a  sting !  Thy  gibes  and  thy  jokes  are  now 
extinct,  or  survive  but  in  two  forgotten 
volumes,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
rescue  from  a  stall  in  Barbican,  not  three 
days  ago,  and  found  thee  terse,  freHh,  epigram- 
matic, as  alive.  Thy  wit  is  a  little  gone  by 
in  these  fastidious  days — ^thy  topics  are  staled 
by  the  "new-bom  gauds  "  of  the  time : — but 
great  thou  used  to  be  in  Public  Ledgers,  and 
in  Chronicles,  upon  Chatham,  and  Shelbume, 


and  Bockingham,  and  Howe,  and  Burgajn^ 
and  Clinton,  and  the  war  which  ended  in 
the  tearing  from  Great  Britain  her  reMiions 
colonies,  —  and  Keppel,  and  Wilkes^  and 
Sawbridge,  and  Bull,  and  Dnnning,  and 
Pratt,  tokd  Bichmond,  —  and  sudi  anuUl 
politics. 

A  little  less  fiicetious,  and  a  great  detl 
more  obstreperous,  was  fine  rattling,  rM^ 
headed  Pltuner.  He  was  desoended,—- boI 
in  a  right  line,  reader,  (for  his  lineal  pretes- 
fdons,  like  his  personal,  fitvoured  a  little  of 
the  sinister  bend,)  from  the  Plumers  of 
Hertfordshire.  So  tradition  gave  him  out; 
and  certain  family  features  not  a  little 
sanctioned  the  opinion.  Certainly  old  Walter 
Plumer  (his  reputed  author)  had  been  a  rake 
in  his  days,  and  visited  much  in  Italy,  and 
had  seen  the  world.  He  was  uncle,  bacbelor- 
uncle  to  the  fine  old  whig  still  living,  wbo 
has  represented  the  county  in  so  many 
successive  parliaments,  and  has  a  fine  old 
mansion  near  Ware.  Walter  floorished  is 
George  the  Second's  days,  and  waa  the  ssiuf 
who  was  summoned  before  the  Honae  of 
Comm<»is  about  a  business  <^  franks,  with 
the  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Too  may 
read  of  it  in  Johnson*s  Life  of  Cave.  CsTe 
came  off  cleverly  in  tliat  business.  It  is 
certain  our  Plumer  did  nothing  to  disoooD- 
tenance  the  rumour.  He  rather  seemed 
pleased  whenever  it  was,  with  all  gentlenesi, 
insinuated.  But»  besides  his  family  pretCD- 
sioDs,  Plumer  was  an  engaging  fellow,  and 
sang  gloriously. 

Mot   so  sweetly  sang  Plumer   as  thoa 

sangest)  mild,  child-like,  pastoral  M ;  a 

flute's  breathing  less  divinely  whiqieriiig 
than  thy  Arcadian  melodies,  when,  in  tones 
worthy  of  Arden,  thou  didst  chani  that  song 
sung  by  Amiens  to  the  banished  Duke,  whidi 
pi*oclaims  the  winter  wind  more  lenient  than 
for  a  man  to  be  ungratefuL  Thy  nre  wss 
old  surly  M ^  the  unapproachable  church- 
warden of  Bishopsgate.  He  knew  not  what 
he  did,  when  he  begat  thee,  like  vpnag, 
gentle  offiipring  of  blustering  winter  ^--olliy 
unfortunate  in  thy  ending,  which  should 
have  been  mild,  conciliatory,  swan*like^— — 

Much  remains  to  sing.  Many  fiintastie 
shapes  rise  up,  but  they  must  be  mme  in 
private :— -already  I  have  fooled  the  reader  to 
the  top  of  his  bent ; — else  oould  I  omit  that 
strange  creature  WooUett^  who  ecualed  in 
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the  question,  and  bouffhi  liii^atums  f 
i  fitill  stranger,  inimitable,  solemn 
jrth,  from  whose  gravity  Newton 
have  deilaced  the  law  of  gravitation, 
profoundlj  would  he  nib  a  pen  — 
what  deliberation  would   he    wet   a 

it  is  time  to  close — night's  wheels  are 
g  fast  over  me — it  is  proper  to  have 
rith  this  soleom  mockery. 


Beader,  what  if  I  have  been  playing  with 
thee  all  this  while  t--perad venture  the  very 
nafM8^  which  I  have  summoned  up  before 
thee,  are  fiintafltio  —  insubstantial  —  like 
Henry  Pimpernel,  and  old  John  Naps  of 
Qreece: 

Be  satisfied  that  something  answering  to 
them  has  had  a  being.  Their  importance  is 
from  the  past* 
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mro  a  preparatory  glance  at  the  bottom ' 
(  article — as  the  wary  connoisseur  in 

with  cursory  eye  (which,  while  it 
seems  as  though  it  read  not),  never 
>  consult  the  quis  sculpsit  in  the  comer, 
he  pronounces  some  rare  piece  to  be  a 

!«,  or  a'  Woollet methiuks  I  hear 

Lclaim,  reader.  Who  w  Elia  t 
luse  in  my  last  I  tried  to  divert  thee 
(ome  half-furgotten  humours  of  some 
Tks  defunct,  in  an  old  house  of  busi- 
jng  since  gone  to  decay,  doubtless  you 
iready  set  me  down  in  your  mind  as 

'  the  self-same  college ^a  votary  of 

Bk — a  notched  and  cropt  scrivener — 
tit  sucks  his  sustenance,  as  certain  sick 
are  said  to  do,  through  a  quill. 
.1, 1  do  afl^nize  something  of  the  sort.  I 
J  that  it  is  my  humour,  my  fisuicy — in 
re-pai-t  of  the  day,  when  the  mind  of 
tian  of  letters  requires  some  relaxation 
I  none  better  than  such  as  at  first  sight 

most  abhorrent  from  his  beloved 
i) — to  while  away  some  good  hours  of 
ue  iu  the  contemplation  of  indigos, 
B,  raw  silks,  piece-goods,  flowered  or 
rise.  In  the  first  place  •  ♦  ♦  • 
icu  it  sends  you  home  with  0uch  in- 
i  appetite  to  your  books  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
»  say,  that  your  outside  sheets,  and 
wrappers  of  foolscap,  do  receive  into 
moat  kindly  and  naturally,  the  imprea- 
*  sonnets,  epigrams,  esaayt — so  that  the 
arings  of  a  counling-house  are,  in  some 
iie  settings  up  of  an  author.  The  en- 
ised  quill,  that  has  plodded  all  the 
Qg  among  the  cart-rucks  of  figures  and 
i^  friska  and  curvets  so  at  its  ease  over 


the  flowery  carpet-ground  of  a  midnight  dis- 
sertation.— It  feels  its  promotion.  •  •  • 
So  that  you  see,  upon  the  whole,  the  literary 
dignity  of  Elia  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  com- 
promised in  the  condescension. 

Not  that,  in  my  anxious  detail  of  the  many 
commodities  incidental  to  the  life  of  a  public 
ofiice,  I  would  be  thought  blind  to  certain 
flaws,  which  a  cunning  carper  miglit  be  able 
to  pick  in  this  Joseph's  vest.  And  here  I 
must  have  leave,  in  the  fulness  of  my  soul,  to 
regret  the  abolition,  and  doing-away-with 
altogether,  of  those  consolatory  interstices 
and  sprinklings  of  freedom,  through  the  four 
seasons, — ^the  red-letter  days,  now  become,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  deadrUtter  days. 
There  was  Paul,  and  Stephen,  and  Barnabas — 

Andreir  and  John,  men  famous  in  old  timet 

— ^we  were  used  to  keep  all  their  days  holy 
as  long  back  as  I  was  at  school  at  Christ*s. 
I  remember  their  effigies,  by  the  same  token^ 
in  the  old  Basket  Prayer  Book.   There  hung 

Peter  in  hisuueasy  posture holyBartlemy 

in  the  troublesome  act  of  flaying,  after  the 
famous  Marsyas  by  SpagnolettL 1  ho- 
noured them  all,  and  could  almost  have  wept 
the  defalcation  of  Iscahot — so  much  did  we 
love  to  keep  holy  memories  sacred  ^— only 
methought  I  a  little  grudged  at  the  coalition 
of  the  better  Jude  with  Simon— clubbing  (as  it 
were)  their  sanctities  together,  to  make  up 
one  poor  gaudy-day  between  them — as  an 
economy  unworthy  of  the  dispensation. 

These  were  bright  visitations  in  a  scholar's 
and  a  clerk's  life — ''far  off  their  coming 
shone." — I  was  as  good  as  an  almsnao  in 
those  days.    I  oould  have  told  you  audi  % 
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saint's  day  falls  out  next  week,  or  the  week 
after.  Perad venture  the  Epiphany,  by  some 
periodical  infelicity,  would,  once  in  six  years, 
merge  in  a  Sabbath.  Now  am  I  little  better 
than  one  of  the  profane.  Let  me  not  be 
thought  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  my  civil 
superiors,  who  have  judged  the  further  obser- 
vation of  these  holy  tides  to  be  papistical, 
superstitious.  Only  in  a  custom  of  such  long 
standing,  methinks,  if  their  Holinesses  the 
Bishops  had,  in  decency,  been  first  sounded 

^but  I  am  wading  out  of  my  depths.    I 

am  not  the  man  to  decide  the  limits  of  civil 

and  ecclesiastical  authority 1  am  plain 

Elia — ^no  Selden,  nor  Archbishop  Usher — 
though  at  present  in  the  thick  of  their  books, 
here  in  the  heart  of  learning,  imder  the 
shadow  of  the  mighty  Bodley. 

I  can  here  play  the  gentleman,  enact  the 
student.  To  such  a  one  as  myself,  who  has 
been  defrauded  in  his  young  years  of  the 
sweet  food  of  academic  institution,  nowhere 
is  so  pleasant,  to  while  away  a  few  idle  weeks 
at,  as  one  or  other  of  the  Universities.  Their 
vacation,  too,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  falls  in 
80  pat  with  ours.  Here  I  can  take  my  walks 
tmmolested,  and  fancy  myself  of  what  degree 
or  standing  I  please.  I  seem  admitted  ad 
eundem.  I  fetch  up  past  opportunities.  I 
can  rise  at  the  chapel-bell,  and  dream  that  it 
rings  for  m€.  In  moods  of  humility  I  can  be 
a  Sizar,  or  a  Servitor.  When  the  peacock 
vein  rises,  I  strut  a  Gentleman  Commoner. 
In  graver  moments,  I  proceed  Master  of 
Arts.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  I  am  much 
unlike  that  respectable  character.  I  have 
seen  your  dim-eyed  vergers,  and  bed-makers 
in  spectacles,  drop  a  bow- or  a  curtsy,  as  I 
pass,  wisely  mistaking  me  for  something  of 
the  sort.  I  go  about  in  black,  which  favours 
the  notion.  Only  in  Christ  Church  reverend 
quadrangle,  I  can  be  content  to  pass  for 
nothing  short  of  a  Seraphic  Doctor.  I 

The  walks  at  these  times  are  so  much  onc*s 
own, — the  tall  trees  of  Christ's,  the  groves  of, 
Magdalen  !  The  halls  deserted,  and  with 
open  doors  inviting  one  to  slip  in  unperceived, 
and  pay  a  devoir  to  some  Founder,  or  noble 
or  royal  Benefactress  (that  should  have  been 
ouis),  whose  portrait  seems  to  smile  upon 
their  over-looked  beadsman^^  and  to  adopt  me 
for  their  own.  Then,  to  take  a  peep  in  by 
the  way  at  the  butteries,  and  sculleries,  redo- 
lent of  antique  hospitality:    the    immense 


caves  of  kitchens,  kitchen  fireplaoea^  OGfrdud 
recesses ;  ovens  whose  first  pies  were  baked 
four  centuries  ago;  and  spits  whidi  have 
cooked  for  Chaucer !  Not  the  meansst 
miuister  among  the  duihes  but  is  hallowed 
to  me' through  his  imagination^  and  theCoi^ 
goes  forth  a  Manciple. 

Antiquity !  thou  wondrous  chann,  whit 
art  thou?  that,  being  nothing,  art  everf- 
thing !  When  thou  icert,  thou  wert  not  an^ 
quity — then  thou  wert  nothing,  bat  hadst  % 
remoter  antiquity^  as  thou  calledst  it,  to  look 
back  to  with  blind  veneration ;  thou  thyself 
being  to  thyself  flat,  jejune,  modem  I  Whit 
mystery  lurks  in  this  retroversion  f  or  what 
half  Januses  *  are  we,  that  cannot  look  f(nw 
ward  with  the  same  idolatry  with  which  we 
for  ever  revert !  The  mighty  future  ii  u 
nothing,  being  everything !  the  past  is  ereiy- 
thing,  being  nothing ! 

What  were  thy  dark  age*  f  Sorely  the  ran 
rose  as  brightly  then  as  now,  and  man  got 
him  to  his  work  in  the  momilig.  Why  ii  it 
we  can  never  hear  mention  of  them  without 
an  accompanying  feeling,  as  though  a  palpable 
obscure  had  dimmed  the  face  <>f  things, 
and  that  our  ancestors  wandered  to  and  fio 
groping! 

Above  all  thy  rarities^  old  Oxenford,  what 
do  most  arride  and  solace  me,  are  thy 
repositories  of  mouldering  learning,  thy 
shelves 

What  a  place  to  be  in  is  an  old  libraiy ! 
It  seems  as  though  all  the  souls  of  all  the 
writers,  that  have  bequeathed  their  labouTB 
to  these  Bodleians,  were  reposing  here,  as  in 
some  dormitory,  or  middle  state.  I  do  not 
want  to  handle,  to  profane  the  leaves,  their 
winding-sheets.  I  could  as  soon  dislodge  a 
shade.  I  seem  to  inhale  learning,  walking 
amid  their  foliage ;  and  the  odour  of  their 
old  moth-scented  coverings  is  fragrant  as  the 
first  bloom  of  those  sciential  apples  whidi 
grew  amid  the  happy  orchard. 

Still  less  have  I  curiosity  to  disturb  the 
elder  repose  of  MSS.  Those  varia  leetioMt, 
so  tempting  to  the  more  erudite  palates,  do 
but  disturb  and  unsettle  my  faith.  I  am  no 
Herculanean  raker.  The  credit  of  the  three 
witnesses  might  have  slept  unimpeached  for 
me.  I  leave  these  curiosities  to  Porson,  and 
to  G.  D. — whom,  by  the  way,  I  found  busy  aa 

*  Janases  of  one  Ikoe. — Ra  Thoha*  Bsowm. 
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m  moth  orer  aome  rotten  archive,  rammaged 
oat  of  eome  seldom-explored  press,  in  a  nook 
at  OiieL  With  long  poring,  he  is  grown 
almost  into  a  book.  He  stood  as  passive  as 
one  by  the  side  of  the  old  shelves.  I  longed 
to  new  coat  him  in  rossia,  and  assign  him  his 
place.  He  might  have  mastered  for  a  tall 
Scapula. 

D.  is  assidnoos  in  his  visits  to  these  seats 
of  learning.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of 
hia  moderate  fortune,  I  apprehend,  is  con- 
somed  in  journeys  between  them  and  Clif* 
fittd*B-inn — ^where,  like  a  dove  on  the  asp's 
nest,  he  has  long  tiskken  up  his  unconscious 
abode,  amid  an  incongruous  assembly  of 
attorneys,  attorneys*  clerks,  apparitors,  pro- 
moters, vermin  of  the  law,  among  whom  he 
sts  **  in  calm  and  sinless  peace.**  Hie  fimgs 
of  the  law  -pisree  him  not — the  winds  of  liti- 
gation blow  over  his  humble  chambers — the 
hard  sherifiTs  officer  moves  his  hat  as  he 
paasea— legal  nor  ill^;al  discourtesy  touches 
liim — none  thinks  of  offering  violence  or 
injustice  to  him — ^you  would  as  soon  ''strike 
an  abstract  idea.** 

D.  has  been  engaged,  he  tells  me,  through 
a  ooforse  of  laborious  years,  in  an  investiga- 
tion into  all  curious  matter  connected  with 
the  two  Universities ;  and  has  lately  lit  upon 
a  MS.  collection  of  charters,  relative  to 
O J  by  which  he  hopes  to  settle  some  dis- 
puted points — particularly  that  long  contro- 
rersj  between  them  as  to  priority  of  founda- 
tion. The  ardour  with  which  he  engages  in 
these  liberal  pursuits,  I  am  afraid,  has  not 
met  with  all  the  encouragement  it  deserved, 

either  here,  or  at  C .    Your  caputs,  and 

beads  of  colleges,  care  less  than  anybody  else 
about  these  questions. — Contented  to  suck 
the  milky  fountains  of  their  Alma  Maters, 
witlioat  inquiring  into  the  venerable  gentle- 
L*s  years,  they  rather  hold  such  curio- 
to  be  impertinent — ^unreverend.  They 
liave  their  good  glebe  lands  in  manu,  and 
care  not  much  to  rake  into  the  title  deeds.  I 
gather  at  least  so  much  from  other  sources, 
lor  D.  is  not  a  man  to  complain. 

D.  started  like  an  unbroke  heifer,  when  I 
Inteirupted  him.  A  priori  it  was  not  very 
probable  that  we  should  have  met  in  Oriel. 
But  D.  would  have  done  the  same,  had  I 
aoeosted  him  on  the  sudden  in  his  own  walks 
in  Clifford*»-inn,  or  in  the  Temple.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  provoking  short-sightedness  (the 


effect  of  late  studies  and  watchings  at  the 
midnight  oil)  D.  is  the  most  absent  of  men. 
He  made  a  call  the  other  morning  at  our 
friend  M.*s  in  Bedford-square ;  and,  finding 
nobody  at  home,  was  ushered  into  the  hall, 
where,  asking  for  pen  and  ink,  with  great 
exactitude  of  purpose  he  enters  me  his  name 
in  the  book — which  ordinarily  lies  about  in 
such  places,  to  record  the  failures  of  the  un- 
timely or  unfortimate  visitor — and  takes  his 
leave  with  many  ceremonies  and  professions 
of  regret.  Some  two  or  three  hours  after, 
his  walking  destinies  returned  him  into  the 
same  neighbourhood  again,  and  again  the 
quiet  image  of  the  fire-side  circle  at  M.*s — 
Mrs.  M.  presiding  at  it  like  a  Queen  Lar, 
with  pretty  A.  S.  at  her  side — striking  irre- 
sistibly on  his  fancy,  he  makes  another  call 
(forgetting  that  they  were  "certainly  not 
to  return  from  the  coimtry  before  that  day 
week**),  and  disappointed  a  second  time, 
inquires  for  pen  and  paper  as  before  :  again 
the  book  is  brought,  and  in  the  line  just 
above  that  in  which  he  is  about  to  print 
his  second  name  (his  re-script) — his  first 
name  (scarce  dry)  looks  out  upon  him  like 
another  Sosia,  or  as  if  a  man  should  sud- 
denly encounter  his  own  duplicate  !  — The 
effect  may  be  conceived.  D.  made  many  a 
good  resolution  against  any  such  lapses  in 
future.  I  hope  he  will  not  keep  them  too 
rigorously. 

I'or  with  O.D. — to  be  absent  from  the 
body  is  sometimes  (not  to  speak  it  profanely) 
to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  At  the  very 
time  when,  personally  encountering  thee,  he 

passes  on  with  no  recognition or,  being 

stopped,  starts  like  a  thing  surprised — at 
that  moment,  reader,  he  is  on  Mount  Tabor 
—or  Parnassus — or  co-sphered  with  Plato— 
or,  with  Harrington,  framing  **  immortal 
commonwealths** — devising  some  plan  of 
amelioration  to  thy  country,  or  thy  species 
peradventure  meditating  some  indivi- 
dual kindness  or  courtesy,  to  be  done  to  thee 
thysdff  the  returning  consciousness  of  which 
made  him  to  start  so  guiltily  at  thy  ob- 
truded personal  presence. 

D.  is  delightful  anywhere,  but  he  is  at  the 
best  in  such  places  as  these.  He  cares  not 
much  for  Bath.  He  is  out  of  his  element  at 
Buxton,  at  Scarborough,  or  Harrowgate. 
The  Cam  and  the  Isis  are  to  him  "  better 
than  all  the  waters  of  Damascus.**    On  the 
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Muses'  hill  he  is  happy,  and  good,  as  one  of 
the  Shepherds  on  the  Delectable  Mountains ; 
and  when  he  goes  about  with  you  to  show 


you  the  halls  and  colleges,  you.  think  joa 
have  with  you  the  Interpreter  at  the  Home 
BeautifuL 
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In  Mr.  LamVs  "  Works,"  published  a  year 
or  two  since,  I  find  a  magnificent  eulogy  on 
my  old  school,*  such  as  it  was,  or  now  ap- 
pears to  him  to  have  been,  between  the  years 
1782  and  1789.  It  happens  very  oddly  that 
my  own  standing  at  Christ's  was  nearly  cor- 
responding with  his  ;  and,  with  all  gratitude 
to  him  for  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cloisters,  I 
think  he  has  contrived  to  bring  together 
whatever  can  be  said  in  praise  of  them, 
dropping  all  the  other  side  of  the  argument 
most  ingeniously. 

I  remember  L.  at  school,  and  can  well  re- 
collect that  he  had  some  peculiar  advantages, 
which  I  and  others  of  his  schoolfellows  had 
not.  His  fiiends  lived  in  town,  and  were 
near  at  hand  ;  and  he  had  the  privilege  of 
going  to  see  them  almost  as  often  as  he 
wished,  through  some  invidious  distinction, 
which  was  denied  to  us.  The  present  worthy 
sub-treasurer  to  the  Imier  Temple  can  ex- 
plain how  that  happened.  He  had  his  tea 
and  hot  rolls  in  a  morning,  while  we  were 
battening  upon  our  quarter  of  a  penny  loaf — 
our  crug — ^moistened  with  attenuated  small 
beer,  in  wooden  piggins,  smacking  of  the 
pitched  leathern  jack  it  was  poured  from. 
Our  Monday's  milk  porritch,  blue  and  taste- 
less, and  the  pease  soup  of  Saturday,  coarse 
and  choking,  were  enriched  for  him  with  a 
slice  of  **  extraordinary  bread  and  butter," 
from  the  hot  loaf  of  the  Temple.  The  Wed- 
nesday's mess  of  millet,  somewhat  less  re- 
pugnant— (we  had  three  banyan  to  four 
meat  days  in  the  week) — was  endeared  to 
his  palate  with  a  lump  of  double-refined,  and 
a  smack  of  ginger  (to  make  it  go  down  the 
more  glibly)  or  the  fragrant  cinnamon.  In 
lieu  of  our  hatfpickUd  Sundays,  or  quite  fresh 
boiled  beef  on  Thursdays  (strong  as  caro 
equina)^  with  detestable  marigolds  floating 
in  the  pail  to  poison  the  broth — our  scanty 

*  RcQoUeotiona  of  Christ's  HotpitaL 


mutton  scrags  on  Fridays — and  rather  mon 
savoury,  but  grudging,  portions  of  the  aame 
flesh,  rotten- roasted  or  rare,  on  the  Taesdayi 
(the  only  dish  which  excited  our  appetltea,  and 
disappointed  our  stomachs,  in  almost  equal 
proportion)— he  had  his  hot  plate  of  roast  ▼«■!, 
or  the  more  tempting  griskin  (exotics  un- 
known to  our  palates),  cooked  in  the  pater- 
nal kitchen  (a  great  thing),  and  brought  him 
daily  by  his  maid  or  aunt !  I  remember  the 
good  old  relative  (in  whom  love  forbade 
pride)  squatting  down  upon  some  odd  stone 
in  a  by-nook  of  the  cloisters,  disdosing  the 
viands  (of  higher  regale  than  those  eates 
which  the  ravens  ministered  to  the  TLsh- 
bite)  ;  and  the  contending  passions  of  Lu  at 
the  imfolding.  There  was  love  for  the 
bringer ;  shame  for  the  thing  brought,  and 
the  manner  of  its  bringing  ;  sympathy  for 
those  who  were  too  many  to  share  in  it ;  and, 
at  top  of  all,  hunger  (eldest,  strongest  of  the 
passions ! )  predominant,  breaking  down  the 
stony  fences  of  shame,  and  awkwardness,  and 
a  troubling  over-consciousness. 

I  was  a  poor  friendless  boy.  My  parents, 
and  those  who  should  care  for  me,  were  far 
away.  Those  few  acquaintances  of  thein, 
which  they  could  reckon  upon  being  kind  to 
me  in  the  great  city,  after  a  little  forced 
notice,  which  they  had  the  grace  to  take  of 
me  on  my  first  arrival  in  town,  soon  giew 
tired  of  my  holiday  visits.  They  seemed  to 
them  to  recur  too  often,  though  I  thought 
them  few  enough ;  and,  one  after  another, 
they  all  failed  me,  and  I  felt  myself  alone 
among  six  hundred  playmates. 

O  the  cruelty  of  separating  a  poor  lad  from 
his  early  homestead !  The  yearnings  whidi 
I  used  to  have  towards  it  in  those  unfledged 
years !  How,  in  my  dreams,  would  my  native 
town  (far  in  the  west)  come  back,  with  iti 
church,  and  trees,  and  faces  !  How  I  would 
wake  weeping,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart 
exclaim  upon  sweet  Galne  in  Wiltshire ! 
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To  this  ]&te  honr  of  my  life,  I  trace  im- 
pressiozui  left  hy  the  recollection  of  those 
friendleBB  holidays.  The  long  warm  days  of 
summer  never  return  but  they  bring  with 
them  a  gloom  firom  the  haunting  memory  of 
those  whole-day  leaves,  when,  by  some  strange 
arrangement,  we  were  turned  out  for  the 
live-long  day,  upon  our  own  hands,  whether 
we  had  friends  to  go  to  or  none.  I  remember 
those  bathing  excursions  to  ike  New  Biver 
which  L.  recalls  with  such  relish,  better,  I 
think,  than  he  can — ^for  he  was  a  homenaeek- 
ing  lad,  and  did  not  much  care  for  such  water- 
pastimes  : — ^How  merrily  we  would  sally  forth 
into  the  fields;  and  strip  under  the  first 
warmth  of  the  sun ;  and  wanton  like  young 
dace  in  the  streams ;  getting  us  appetites  for 
noon,  which  those  of  us  that  were  penniless 
(our  scanty  morning  crust  long  since  ex- 
haosted)  had  not  the  means  of  allaying — 
while  the  cattle,  and  the  birds,  and  the  fishes 
were  at  feed  about  us  and  we  had  nothing  to 
satisfy  our  oraviDgs — the  very  beauty  of  the 
day,  and  the  exercise  of  the  pastime,  and  the 
sense  of  liberty,  setting  a  keener  edge  upon 
them !  How  faint  and  languid,  finally,  we 
'Would  return,  towards  night-fall,  to  our 
desired  morsel,  half-rejoicing,  half-reluctant, 
that  the  hours  of  our  uneasy  liberty  had  ex- 
pired! 

It  was  worse  in  the  days  of  winter,  to  go 
prowling  about  the  streets  objectless — shiver- 
ing at  cold  wijidows  of  print-shops,  to  extract 
m  little  amusement ;  or  haply,  as  a  last  resort 
in  the  hopes  of  a  little  novelty,  to  pay  a 
£fiy-times  repeated  visit  (where  our  indivi- 
dual &ces  should  be  as  well  known  to  the 
warden  as  those  of  his  own  charges)  to  the 
lions  in  the  Tower — to  whose  levee,  by 
courtesy  immemorial,  we  had  a  prescriptive 
title  to  admission. 

L's  governor  (so  we  called  the  patron  who 
presented  us  to  the  foundation)  lived  in  a 
maimer  under  his  paternal  roo£  Any  com- 
fdaint  which  he  had  to  make  was  sure  of 
being  attended  to.  This  was  understood  at 
Christ's,  and  was  an  effectual  screen  to  him 
against  the  severity  of  masters,  or  worse 
tyranny  of  the  monitors.  The  oppressions 
of  these  young  brutes  are  heart-sickening  to 
call  to  recollection.  I  have  been  called  out 
(tf  my  bed,  and  waked  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
ctAdest  winter  nights — and  tins  not  once,  but 
liight  after  night— in  my  shirt,  to  receive  the 
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discipline  of  a  leathern  thong,  with  eleven 
other  sufferers,  because  it  pleafied  my  callow 
overseer,  when  there  has  been  any  talking 
heard  after  we  were  gone  to  bed,  to  make 
the  six  last  beds  in  the  dormitory,  where  the 
youngest  children  of  us  slept,  answerable  for 
an  offence  they  neither  dared  to  commit  nor 
had  the  power  to  hinder.  The  same  execra- 
ble tyranny  drove  the  younger  part  of  us 
from  the  fires,  when  our  feet  were  perishing 
with  snow ;  and,  under  the  crudest  penalties, 
forbade  the  indulgence  of  a  diink  of  water 
when  we  lay  in  sleepless  summer  nights 
fevered  with  the  season  and  the  day*s  sports. 

There  was  one  H ,  who,  I  learned,  in 

after  days  was  seen  expiating  some  maturer 
offence  in  the  hulks.  (Do  I  flatter  myself 
in  fancying  that  this  might  be  the  planter  of 
that  name,  who  suffered — at  Nevis,  I  think, 
or  St  Kitts, — some  few  years  since?  My 
friend  Tobin  was  the  benevolent  instrument 
of  bringing  him  to  the  gallows.)  This  petty 
Nero  actually  branded  a  boy  who  had  offended 
him  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  nearly  starved 
forty  of  us  with  exacting  contributions,  to 
the  one  half  of  our  bread,  to  pamper  a  young 
ass,  which,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  nurse's  daughter' (a 
young  flame  of  his)  he  had  contrived  to 
smuggle  in,  and  keep  upon  the  leads  of  the 
ward,  as  they  called  our  dormitories.  This 
game  went  on  for  better  than  a  week,  till  the 
foolish  beast,  not  able  to  fiire  well  but  he 
must  cry  roast  meat — ^happier  than  Caligula's 
minion,  could  he  have  kept  his  own  counsel 
— but,  foolisher,  alas !  than  any  of  his  species 
in  the  fables — ^waxing  fat,  and  kicking,  in 
the  fulness  of  bread,  one  unlucky  minute 
would  needs  proclaim  his  good  fortune  to 
the  world  below  ;  and,  laying  out  his  simple 
throat,  blew  such  a  ramVhom  blasts  as  (top- 
pling down  the  waUs  of  his  own  Jericho)  set 
concealment  any  longer  at  defiance.  The 
client  was  dismissed,  with  certain  attentions, 
to  Smithfield ;  but  I  never  understood  that 
the  patron  underwent  any  censure  on  the 
occasion.  This  was  in  the  stewardship  of 
L.*s  admired  Perry. 

Under  the  same  facile  administration,  can 
L.  have  forgotten  the  cool  impunity  with 
which  the  nurses  used  to  carry  away  openly, 
in  open  platters,  for  their  own  tables,  one 
out  of  two  of  every  hot  joint,  which  the 
careful  matron  had  been  seeing  scrupulously 
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"Weighed  out  for  our  dinners  ?  These  things 
were  daily  practised  in  that  magnificent 
ax)artment  which  L.  grown  connoisseur  since, 
(we  presume)  praises  so  highly  for  the  grand 
paintings  "by  Verrio,  and  others,"'  with 
which  it  is  "hung  round  and  adorned."  But 
the  sight  of  sleek  well-fed  blue-coat  boys  in 
pictures  was,  at  that  time,  I  believe,  little 
consolatory  to  him,  or  us,  the  living  ones, 
who  saw  the  better  part  of  our  provisions 
carried  away  before  our  faces  by  harpies ; 
and  ourselves  reduced  (with  the  Trojan  in 
the  hall  of  Dido) 

To  feed  our  mind  with  idle  portraiture. 

L.  has  recorded  the  repugnance  of  the 
school  to  g<ig9,  or  the  fat  of  fresh  beef  boiled ; 
and  sets  it  down  to  some  superstition.  But 
these  unctuous  morsels  are  never  grateful  to 
young  palates  (children  are  universally  fat- 
haters),  and  in  strong,  coarse,  boiled  meats, 
unsaUedf  are  detestable.  A  g<ig-eater  in  our 
time  was  equivalent  to  a  govle,  and  held  in 

equal  detestation.    suffered  under  the 

imputation : 


-*Twa8  said 


He  ate  atrange  fleah. 

He  was  observed,  after  dinner,  carefully  to 
gather  up  the  remnants  left  at  his  table  (not 
many  nor  very  choice  fragments,  you  may 
credit  me) — and,  in  an  especial  manner,  these 
disreputable  morsels,  which  he  would  con- 
vey away  and  secretly  stow  in  the  settle  that 
stood  at  his  bedside.  None  saw  when  he 
ate  them.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  privately 
devoured  them  in  the  night.  He  was  watched, 
but  no  traces  of  such  midnight  practices  were 
discoverable.  Some  reported  that  on  leave- 
days  he  had  been  seen  to  carry  out  of  the 
bounds  a  large  blue  check  handkerchief  full 
of  something.  This  then  must  be  the  ao- 
cursed  thing.  Conjecture  next  was  at  work 
to  imagine  how  he  could  dispose  of  it.  Some 
said  he  sold  it  to  the  beggars.  This  belief 
generally  prevailed.  He  went  about  moping. 
None  spake  to  him.  No  one  would  play  with 
him.  He  was  excommunicated;  put  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  school  He  was  too  powerful 
a  boy  to  be  beaten,  but  he  underwent  every 
mode  of  that  negative  punishment^  which  is 
more  grievous  than  many  stripes.  Still  he 
persevered.  At  length  he  was  observed  by 
two  of  his  schoolfellows,  who  were  deter- 


mined to  get  at  the  secret,  and  had  tr&eed 
him  one  leave-day  for  the  purpose,  to  enter  a 
large  worn-out  building,  such  as  there  exifli 
specimens  of  in  Chancery-lane,  which  are  let 
out  to  various  scales  of  pauperism,  inth  open 
door  and  a  common  staircase.  Afier  him 
they  silently  slunk  in,  and  followed  by  iteaHh 
up  four  flights,  and  saw  him  tap  at  a  poor 
wicket,  which  was  opened  by  an  aged  woman, 
meanly  clad.  *  Suspicion  was  now  ripened 
into  certainty.  The  infonners  had  aeeored 
their  victim.  They  had  him  in  their  toib. 
Accusation  was  formally  preferred,  and  retri- 
bution most  signal  was  looked  for.  Mr.  Hatli- 
away,  the  then  steward  (for  this  happened  a 
little  after  my  time),  with  that  patient  saga- 
city which  tempered  all  his  conduet^  deter- 
mined to  investigate  the  matter  before  he 
proceeded  to  sentence.  The  resolt  was  thai 
the  supposed  mendicants,  the  receiYen  or 
purchasers  of  the  mysterioos  scraps^  tnmed 

out  to  be  the  parents  of ^  an  honeet 

couple  come  to  decay — ^whom  this  aeaaanable 
supply  had,  in  all  probability,  saved  ftmn 
mendicancy ;  and  that  this  young  stork,  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  good  name,  had  all 
this  while  been  only  feeding  the  old  'hudi ! 
— ^The  governors  on  this  occanon,  much  to 
their  honour,  voted  a  present  relief  to  the 

family  of  ^  and  presented  him  with  a 

silver  medal.  The  lesson  which  the  steward 
read  upon  rash  judgment,  on  the  occasion 

of  publicly  delivering  the  medal  to ^  I 

believe  would  not  be  lost  upon  his  anditory. 
— ^I  had  left  school  then,  but  I  well  rem^nber 

.    He  was  a  tall,  shambling  youth,  with 

a  cast  in  his  eye,  not  at  all  calcolated  to  con- 
ciliate hostile  prejudices.  I  have  since  seen 
him  carrying  a  baker*s  basket.  I  think  I 
heard  he  did  not  do  quite  so  well  by  himself 
as  he  had  done  by  the  old  folks. 

I  was  a  hyx)ochondriac  lad ;  and  the  d^^t 
of  a  boy  in  fetters,  upon  the  day  of  my  fint 
putting  on  the  blue  clothes,  was  not  exactly 
fitted  to  assuage  the  natural  terrors  of  initia- 
tion. I  was  of  tender  years,  barely  turned  of 
seven  ;  and  had  only  read  of  such  things  in 
books,  or  seen  them  but  in  dreams.  I  was 
told  he  had  run  away.  This  was  the  punish- 
ment for  the  first  offence. — Aa  a  novice  I 
was  soon  after  taken  to  see  the  dungeons. 
These  were  little,  square,  Bedlam  cells,  where 
a  boy  could  just  lie  at  his  length  upon  straw 
and  a  blanket— a  mattress^  I  think,  was 
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afterwards  Bubfltitnted — ^with  a  peep  of  light, ' 
let  in  askance,  from  a  prlBon-orifice  at  top^ 
bardj  enough  to  read  by.  Here  the  poor 
boy  was  locked  in  by  himself  all  day,  without 
sight  of  any  but  the  porter  who  brought 
him  his  bread  and  water — ^who  might  not 
tpeaJtio  htm;— or  of  tiie  beadle,  who  came 
twice  a  week  to  call  him  out  to  receive  his 
periodical  chastisement,  which  was  almost 
wdoome,  because  it  separated  him  for  a  brief 
interral  from  solitude  >— «uid  here  he  was 
shut  up  by  himself  of  nights  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  sound,  to  suffer  whatever  horrors  the 
weak  nerves,  and  superstition  incident  to 
his  time  of  life,  might  subject  him  to.*  This 
was  the  penalty  for  the  second  offence. 
Wonldst  tiiou  like,  reader,  to  see  what 
became  of  him  in  the  next  degree  ? 

The  culprit,  who  had  been  a  third  time  an 
offsnder,  and  whose  expulsion  was  at  this 
time  deemed  irreversible,  was  brought  forth, 
as  at  some  solemn  atUo  da  fe,  arrayed  in 
onoouth  and  most  appalling  attire — all  trace 
of  his  late  "  watchet  weeds,**  carefully  effaced, 
he  was  exposed  in  a  jacket  resembling  those 
^hich  London   lamplighters  formerly    de- 
lighted in,  with  a  cap  of  the  same.    The 
effect  of  this  divestiture  was  such  as  the 
ingenious  devisers  of  it  could  have  antici- 
^Mited.    With  his  pale  and  frighted  features, 
%t  was  as  if  some  of  those  disfigurements  in 
^Dante  had  seized  upon  him.    In  this  dis- 
.^isement   he  was  brought  into  the  hall, 
iJL*s favourite  Mate-room),  where  awaited  him 
-the  whole  number  of  his  school-fellows,  whose 
^oint  lessons  and  sports  he  was  thenceforth 
to  share  no  more ;  the  awful  presence  of  the 
steward,  to  be  seen  for  the  last  time  ;  of  the 
executioner  beadle,  dad  in  his  state  robe  for 
the  occasion ;  and  of  two  faces  more,  of  direr 
import)  because  never  but  in  these  extremities 
visible.  These  were  governors ;  two  of  whom 
fay  choice^  or  charter,  were  always  accustomed 
to  officiate  at  these  DUima  Supplicia;  not  to 
mitigate  (so  at  least  we  understood  it),  but 
to  enforce  the  uttermost  stripe.    Old  Bamber 
Gascoigne,  and  Peter  Aubert,  I  remember, 
were  oollMgues  on  one  occasion,  when  the 

*  Om  or  two  inftanofo  of  lunacy,  or  attempted  suicide, 
•MordiDfly,  at  length  conrineed  the  gorcrnort  of  the 
ii^ollej  of  this  part  of  the  acntence,  and  the  midnight 
toftore  to  the  q»irits  was  dispensed  with. — ^This  fancy  of 
dnngeoBs  ibr  children  was  a  sprout  of  Howard*s  brain ; 
ttr  which  (saring  the  rererence  due  to  Holy  Paul)  me. 
tbfaks^  I  ooold  wUliagly  spit  upon  his  statue. 


beadle  turning  rather  pale,  a  glass  of  brandy 
was  ordered  to  prepare  him  fur  the  mysteries. 
The  scourging  was,  after  the  old  Roman 
fashion,  long  and  stately.  The  lictor  accom- 
panied the  criminal  quite  round  the  halL 
We  were  generally  too  faint  with  attending 
to  the  previous  disgusting  circumstances,  to 
make  accurate  report  with  our  eyes  of  the 
degree  ofcorpoi*al  suffering  inflicted.  Beport^ 
of  course,  gave  out  the  back  knotty  and  livid. 
After  scourging,  he  was  made  over,  in  his 
San  Benito,  to  his  friends,  if  he  had  any  (but 
commonly  such  poor  runagates  were  friend- 
less), or  to  his  parish  officer,  who,  to  enhance 
the  effect  of  the  scene,  had  his  station  allotted 
to  him  on  the  outside  of  the  hall  gate. 

These  solemn  pageantries  were  not  played 
off  so  often  as  to  spoil  the  general  mirth  of 
the  community.  We  had  plenty  of  exercise 
and  recreation  after  school  hours ;  and,  for 
myself  I  must  confess,  that  I  was  never 
happier,  than  in  them.  The  Upper  and  the 
Lower  Grammar  Schools  were  held  in  the 
same  room ;  and  an  imaginary  line  only 
divided  their  boimds.  Their  character  was 
as  different  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Eev.  James 
Boyer  was  the  Upper  Master ;  but  the  Eev. 
Matthew  ileld  presided  over  that  portion  of 
the  apartment  of  which  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  a  member.  We  lived  a  life  as  careless 
as  birds.  We  talked  and  did  just  what  we 
pleased,  and  nobody  molested  us.  We  carried 
an  accidence,  or  a  grammar,  for  form  ;  but, 
for  any  trouble  it  gave  us,  we  might  take 
two  years  in  getting  through  the  verbs  depo- 
nent, and  another  two  in  foi^etting  all  that 
we  had  learned  about  them.  There  was 
now  and  then  the  formality  of  saying  a  lesson, 
but  if  you  had  not  learned  it,  a  brush  across 
the  shoulders  (just  enough  to  disturb  a  fly) 
was  the  sole  remonstrance.  Field  never 
used  the  rod  ;  and  in  truth  he  wielded  the 
cane  with  no  great  good  will — holding  it 
^like  a  dancer."  It  looked  in  his  himds 
rather  like  an  emblem  than  an  instrument  of 
authority;  and  an  emblem,  too,  he  was 
ashamed  of.  He  was  a  good  easy  man,  that 
did  not  care  to  ruffle  his  own  peace,  nor 
perhaps  set  any  great  consideration  upon  the 
value  of  juvenile  time.  He  came  among  us, 
now  and  then,  but  often  stayed  away  whole 
dajs  from  us  ;  and  when  he  came  it  made 
no  difference  to  us — ^he  had  his  private  room 
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to  retire  to,  the  short  time  he  stayed,  to  be 
out  of  the  sound  of  our  noise.  Our  mirth 
and  uproar  went  on.  We  had  classics  of  our 
own,  without  being  beholden  to  "insolent 
Greece  or  haughty  Eome,"  that  passed 
current  among  us  —  Peter  Wilkins — the 
Adventures  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Bobert 
Boyle— the  Fortunate  Blue  Coat  Boy — and 
ice  like.  Or  we  cultivated  a  turn  for 
mechanic  and  scientific  operations  ;  making 
little  Bun-dials  of  paper ;  or  weaving  those 
ingenious  parentheses  called  cat-cradles;  or 
making  dry  peas  to  dance  upon  the  end  of  a 
tin  pipe  ;  or  studying  the  art  military  over 
that  laudable  game  "  French  and  English,*' 
and  a  hundred  other  such  devices  to  pass 
away  the  time — ^mixing  the  useful  with  the 
agreeable — as  would  have  made  the  souls  of 
Kousseau  and  John  Locke  chuckle  to  have 
seen  us. 

Matthew  Field  belonged  to  that  class  of 
modest  divines  who  affect  to  mix  in  equal 
proportion  the  gerUUman,  the  scholar^  and  the 
Christian;  but,  I  know  not  how,  the  first 
ingredient  is  generally  found  to  be  the  pre- 
dominating dose  in  the  composition.  He 
was  engaged  in  gay  parties,  or  with  his 
courtly  bow  at  some  episcopal  levee,  when 
he  should  have  been  attending  upon  us.  He 
had  for  many  years  the  classical  charge  of  a 
hundred  children,  during  the  four  or  five 
fii-st  years  of  their  education  ;  and  his  very 
highest  form  seldom  proceeded  further  than 
two  or  three  of  the  introducfbry  fables  of 
Phaedi-us.  How  things  were  suffered  to  go 
on  thus,  I  cannot  guess.  Boyer,  who  was  the 
proper  person  to  have  remedied  these  abuses, 
always  affected,  perhaps  felt,  a  delicacy  in 
interfering  in  a  province  not  strictly  his  own. 
I  have  not  been  without  my  suspicions,  that 
he  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  the 
contrast  we  presented  to  his  end  of  the 
school.  We  were  a  sort  of  Helots  to  his 
young  Spartans.  He  would  sometimes,  with 
ironic  deference,  send  to  borrow  a  rod  of  the 
Under  Master,  and  then,  with  Sardonic  grin, 
observe  to  one  of  his  upper  boys,  "  how  neat 
and  fresh  the  twigs  looked."  While  his  pale 
students  were  battering  their  brains  over 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  with  a  silence  as  deep 
as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Samite,  we  were 
enjoying  ourselves  at  our  ease  in  our  little 
Qoshen.  We  saw  a  little  into  the  secrets  of 
his  discipline,  and  the  prospect  did  but  the 


more  reconcile  us  to  our  lot.    His  thnndm 
rolled  innocuous  for  us:   his  storms  eune 
near,  but  never  touched  ns;    oontrarj  to 
Gideon's  miracle,    while    all  aromid  wer» 
drenched,  our  fleece  was  dry.*    Bis  boy» 
turned  out  the  better  scholars  ;  we,  I  anspeci^ 
have  the  advantage  in  temper.    Hib  papils 
cannot  speak  of  him  without  sofmethiiig  oP 
terror  allaying  their  gratitude  ;  the  remem — 
brance  of  Held  comee  back  with  all  tb^ 
soothing  images  of  indolence,  and  mmimeir 
slumbers,  and  work  like  play,  and  mnoeenlk 
idleness,  and  Elysian  exemptions,  and  lite 
itself  a  "  playing  holiday." 

Though   sufficiently   removed   from   tlio 
jurisdiction  of  Boyer,  we  were  near  enoa^ta 
(as  I  have  said)  to  understand  a  little  of  his 
system.    We  occasionally  heard  soonds  of 
tiie  UlularUeSj  and  caught  glanoea  of  TartamaL 
B.  was  a  rabid  pedant.    EUa  "RnglMli  sfeyl^ 
was   crampt   to    barbarisoL     His    Easter 
anthems  (for  his  duty  obliged  him  to  those 
periodical  flights)  were  grating  as  smrannel 
pipes.t — ^He  would  laugh,  ay,  and  heartily, 
but  then  it  must  be  at  Flaccoa's  qaibUe 

about  Rejp or  at  the  trtaHs  mperitoi  m 

vtdtu^  or  insptcere  in  patincu,  of  Terence- 
thin  jests,  which  at  their  first  broadking 
could  hardly  have  had  vis  enough  to  move  a 
Boman  muscle. — He  had  two  wigs,  both 
pedantic,  but  of  diflerent  omen.  The  one 
serene,  smiling,  fresh  powdered,  betokening 
a  mild  day.  The  other,  an  old,  discoloared, 
unkempt,  angry  caxon,  denoting  frequent  and 
bloody  execution.  Woe  to  the  school,  when 
he  made  his  morning  appearance  in  his /NUtjr, 
or  passionate  wig.  No  comet  expounded 
surer. — J.  B.  had  a  heavy  hand.  I  have 
known  him  double  his  knotty  fist  at  a  poor 
trembling  child  (the  maternal  milk  htfdly 
dry  upon  its  lips)  with  a  **  Sirrah,  do  you 
presume  to  set  your  wits  at  me  ?  " — ^Nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  see  him  make  a 
headlong  entry  into  the  school-room,  from 
his  inner  recess,  or  library,  and,  with  tarbo- 

•  Oowley. 
t  In  this  and  ererytliing  B.  wm  the  antipodM  of  hb 
coadjutor.  While  the  former  was  digging  his  brains  for 
crude  anthemn,  worth  a  pig.nat,  P.  would  be  recreating 
his  gentlemanly  fancy  in  the  more  flowery  wmlks  of  the 
Muses.  A  little  dramatic  einision  of  his,  under  the  name 
of  Vertumnos  and  Pomona,  is  not  yet  forgotten  by  the 
chroniclers  of  that  sort  of  Uterature.  It  was  accepted 
by  Garrick,  but  the  town  did  not  give  it  their  sanetioaw— 
B.  used  to  say  Df  it,  in  a  way  of  half^oompUment,  half- 
irony,  that  it  was  too  eta»$ieaijbr  rqprmmtmtim* 
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lent  eye,  singling  out  a  lad,  roar  out,  **  Od's 
my  life,  sirrah,"  (his  favourite  adjuration) 
**  I  have  a  great  mind  to  whip  you," — then, 
^th  as  sudden  a  retracting  impulse,  fling 
baek  into  his  lair — and,  after  a  cooling  lapse 
of  some  minutes  (during  which  all  but  the 
culprit  had  totally  forgotten  the  context) 
drive  headlong  out  again,  piecing  out  his 
imperfect  sense,  as  if  it  had  been  some 
Devil's  Litany,  with  the  expletory  yeU — 
**  and  I  WILL,  too." — In  his  gentler  moods, 
when  the  rabidtu  furor  was  assuaged,  he  had 
resort  to  an  ingenious  method,  peculiar,  for 
what  I  have  heard,  to  himself  of  whipping 
the  boy,  and  reading  the  Debates,  at  the  same 
'time;  a  paragraph,  and  a  lash  between; 
which  in  those  times,  when  parliamentary 
oratory  was  most  at  a  height  and  flourishing 
in  these  realms,  was  not  calculated  to  impress 
the  patient  with  a  veneration  for  the  difluser 
graces  of  rhetoric. 

Once^  and  but  once,  the  uplifled  rod  was 
known  to  fall  ineflectual  from  his  hand — 

when  droll  squinting  W having  been 

caught  putting  the  inside  of  the  master's 
desk  to  a  use  for  which  the  architect  had 
dearly  not  designed  it,  to  justify  himself 
^th  great  simplicity  averred,  that  he  did 
f^  know  that  the  thing  had  been  foretoamed. 
This  exquisite  irrecognition  of  any  law  ante- 
oeden^  to  the  oral  or  declaratory,  struck  so 
irresistibly  upon  the  fancy  of  all  who  heard 
it  (the  pedagogue  himself  not  excepted) — 
that  remission  was  unavoidable. 

L.  has  given  credit  to  B.'s  great  merits  as 
<Ui  instructor.  Coleridge,  in  his  literary  life, 
has  pronounced  a  more  intelligible  and  ample 
Qncomium  on  them.  Hie  author  of  the 
Country  Spectator  doubts  not  to  compare 
Uim  with  the  ablest  teachers  of  antiquity. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  dismiss  him  better  than 
"With  the  pious  ejaculation  of  C. — when  he 
Heard  that  his  old  master  was  on  his  death- 
V>ed :  "Poor  J.  B. !— may  all  his  faults  be 
forgiven  ;  and  may  he  be  wafted  to  bliss  by 
little  cherub  boys  all  head  and  wings,  with  no 
^■oUoms  to  reproach  his  sublunary  infirmities." 
Under  him  were  many  good  and  sound 
Scholars  bred.  —  First  Grecian  of  my  time 
Xvas  Lancelot  Pepys  Stevens,  kindest  of  boys 
^nd  men,  since  Co-grammar-master  (and 
Xnaeparable  companion)  with  Dr.  T— e. 
"Vfliat  an  edifying  spectacle  did  this  brace  of 
Kends  present  to  those  who  remembered  the 


anti-socialities  of  their  predecessors  !— Yon 
never  met  the  one  by  chance  in  the  street 
without  a  wonder,  which  was  quickly  dis- 
sipated by  the  almost  immediate  sub-appear- 
ance of  the  other.  Generally  arm-in-arm, 
these  kindly  coadjutors  lightened  for  each 
other  the  toilsome  duties  of  their  profession, 
and  when,  in  advanced  ^e,  one  found  it 
convenient  to  retire,  the  other  was  not  long 
in  discovering  that  it  suited  him  to  lay  down 
the  fasces  also.  Oh,  it  is  pleadant,  as  it  is 
rare,  to  find  the  same  arm  linked  in  yours  at 
forty,  which  at  thirteen  helped  it  to  turn 
over  the  Cicero  De  Amicitid^  or  some  tale  of 
Antique  Friendship,  which  the  young  heart 
even  then  was    burning    to    anticipate ! — 

Co-Grecian  with  S.  was  Th ,  who  has 

since  executed  with  ability  various  diplomatic 

functions  at  the  Northern  courts.    Th 

was  a  tall,  dark,  saturnine  youth,  sparing  of 
speech,  with  raven  locks. — ^Thomas  Fanshaw 
Middleton  followed  him  (now  Bishop  of 
Calcutta),  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  in  his 
teens.  He  has  the  reputation  of  an  excel- 
lent critic ;  and  is  author  (besides  the 
Country  Spectator)  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Greek  Article,  against  Sharpe.  M.  is  said 
to  bear  his  mitre  high  in  India,  where  the 
regni  novitae  (I  dare  say)  sufficiently  justifies 
the  bearing.  A  humility  quite  as  primitive 
as  that  of  Jewel  or  Hooker  might  not  be 
exactly  fitted  to  impress  the  minds  of  those 
Anglo- Asiatic  diocesans  with  a  reverence  for 
home  institutions,  and  the  church  which 
those  fathers  watered.  The  manners  of  M. 
at  school,  though  firm,  were  mild  and  un- 
assuming.— Next  to  M.  (if  not  senior  to  him) 
was  Bichards,  author  of  the  Aboriginal 
Britons,  the  most  spirited  of  the  Oxford 
Prize  Poems;   a  pale,  studious  Grecian. — 

Then  followed  poor  S ,  ill-fated  M ! 

of  these  the  Muse  is  silent. 

Finding  some  of  Edward's  race 
Unhappy,  pass  their  annals  by. 

Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thon  wert 
in  the  day-spring  of  thy  fancies,  with  hope 
like  a  fiery  colimm  before  thee — ^the  dark 
pillar  not  yet  tamed — Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge— Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard  !— 
How  have  I  seen  the  casual  passer  through 
the  Cloisters  stand  still,  intranced  with  ad- 
miration (while  he  weighed  the  disproportion 
between  the  speech    and  the  garb  of  the 
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young  Mirandnla),  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in 
thy  deep  and  sweet  intonations,  the  mysteries 
of  Jamblichus,  or  Plotinus  (for  even  in  those 
years  thou  waxedst  not  pale  at  such  philo- 
sophic draughts),  or  reciting  Homer  in  his 

Greek,  or  Pindar ^while  the  walls  of  the 

old  Grey  Friars  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of 
the  inspired  charity-hoy! — ^Many  were  the 
"wit-combats,"  (to  daily  awhile  with  the 
words    of  old    Fuller,)    between  him  and 

C.  V.  Le  G ,  "  which  two  I  behold  like  a 

Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man 
of  war ;  Master  Coleridge,  like  the  former, 
was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid, 
but  slow  in  his  performances.  C.  V.  L., 
with  the  English  man  of  war,  lesser  in 
bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with 
all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of 
ail  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and 
invention." 

Nor  shalt  thou,  their  compeer,  be  quickly 
forgotten,  Allen,  with  the  cordial  smile,  and 
still  more  cordial  laugh,  with  which  thou 
wert  wont  to  make  the  old  Cloisters  shake, 
in  thy  cognition  of  some  poignant  jest  of 
theirs ;  or  the  anticipation  of  some  more 
material,  and,  peradventure  practical  one,  of 
thine  own.    Extinct  are  those  smiles^  with 


that  beautiful  countenance,  with  whidi  (fo 
thou  wert  the  Nireus  formotui  of  the  school) 
in  the  days  of  thy  maturer  wagjgery,  thoa 
didst  disarm  the  wrath  of  infuriated  town- 
damsel,  who,  incensed  by  proYoking  pinch, 
turning  tigress-like  round,  suddenly  eon* 
yerted  by  thy  angel-look,  exchanged  tho 
half-formed  terrible  **  M— ,"  for  a  gentler' 
greeting^-"  bias  thy  handtamefaee  I  *• 

Next  follow  two^  who  ought  to  be  noir^ 
alive,  and  the  Mends  of  Ella — the  juniof 

Le  G and  F ;  who  impelled,  tib^ 

former  by  a  roving  temper,  the  latter  hyr- 
too  quick  a  sense  of  neglect — ^ill  capable  o^ 
enduring  tiie  slights  poor  Sizars  are  aome^ 
times  subject  to  in  our  seats  of  learning 
—exchanged  their  Alma  Mater  for  tii^ 
camp;  perishing,  one  by  climate,  and  oiic» 
on  the  plains   of  Salamanca: — Ia  Q         ^ 

sanguine,    volatile,  sweet-natured  ;   F ^ 

dogged,  faithful,  anticipative  of  insult,  wamar* 
hearted,  with  something  of  the  old  "R^w** 
height  about  him. 

Fine,  frank-hearted  Fr ^  tlie  pareseat 

master  of  Hertford,  with  Marmadnke  T -, 

mildest  of  Missionaries — and  both  my  good 
friends  still— dose  the  catalogue  of  Qreeians 
in  my  time. 


THE  TWO  RACES  OF  MEN. 


The  human  species,  according  to  the  best 
theory  I  can  form  of  it,  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  races,  the  men  who  borrow^  and  the 
men  who  lend.  To  these  two  original  diversities 
may  be  reduced  all  those  impertinent  classi- 
fications of  Grothic  and  Celtic  tribes,  white 
men,  black  men,  red  men.  All  the  dwellers 
upon  earth,  ^'Parthians,  and  Medes,  and 
Elamites,"  flock  hither,  and  do  naturally  fall 
in  with  one  or  other  of  these  primary  dis- 
tinctions. The  infinite  superiority  of  the 
former,  which  I  choose  to  designate  as  the 
yreat  r<tce,  is  discernible  in  their  figure,  port, 
and  a  certain  instinctive  sovereignty.  The 
latter  are  bom  degraded.  ''  He  shall  serve 
his  brethren."  There  is  something  in  the 
air  of  one  of  this  cast,  lean  and  suspicious ; 
contrasting  with  the  open,  trusting,  generous 
manners  of  the  other. 


Observe  who  have  been  the  greatest 
borrowers  of  all  ages— Alcibiades— Falstaff 
— Sir  Richard  Steele-— our  late  incomparable 
Brinsley — what  a  family  likeness  in  all  four  1 

What  a  careless,  even  deportment  hath 
your  borrower !  what  rosy  gills !  what  a 
beautiful  reliance  on  Providence  doth  he 
manifest, — taking  no  more  thought  than 
lilies !  What  contempt  for  money, — aecouut- 
ing  it  (yours  and  mine  especially)  no  better 
than  dross  !  What  a  liberal  confounding  of 
those  pedantic  distinctions  of  meum  and 
tuumf  or  rather,  what  a  noble  simplificatioii 
of  hmguage  (beyond  Tooke),  resolving  these 
supposed  opposites  into  one  dear,  intelligible 
pronoun  adjective ! — ^What  near  approaehei 
doth  he  make  to  the  primitive  eommimt^jf,— 
to  the  extent  of  one  half  of  the  principle  at 
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( the  tme  taxer  who  **  calleth  all  the 
ip  to  be  taxed ;  **  and  the  distance  is 
between  him  and  <me  of  tu,  as  sub- 
between  the  Augustan  Majesty  and 
rest  obolary  Jew  that  paid  it  tribute- 
)  at  Jerusalem  ! — ^His  exactions,  too, 
ch  a  cheerful,  Toluntary  air  !  So  far 
d  from  your  sour  parochial  or  state- 
rs,—those  ink-horn  Tarlets,  who  carry 
ant  of  welcome  in  their  faces !    He 

to  you  with  a  smile,  and  troubleth 
h  no  receipt ;  confining  himself  to  no 
on.  Every  day  is  his  Candlemas,  or 
st  of  Holy  Michael.  He  applieth  the 
merUum  of  a  pleasant  look  to  your 
-which  to  that  gentle  warmth  expands 
len  leaves,  as  naturally  as  the  cloak 
traveller,  for  which  sim  and  wind 
led  !  He  is  the  true  Propontic  which 
bbeth !    The  sea  which  taketh  hand- 

at  each  man*s  hand.     In  vain  the 

whom  he  delighteth  to  honour, 
38  with  destiny ;  he  is  in  the  net. 
herefore  cheerfully,  O  man  ordained 
I — ^that  thou  lose  not  in  the  end, 
hy  worldly  penny,  the  reversion 
id.  Combine  not  preposterously  in 
)wn  person  the  penalties  of  Lazarus 

Dives! — ^but,  when  thou  seest  the 
authority  coming,  meet  it  smilingly, 
rere  half-way.  Come,  a  handsome 
i  I  See  how  light  he  makes  of 
train  not  courtesies   with    a   noble 

ctions  like  the  foregoing  were  forced 
ay  mind  by  the  death  of  my  old 
Balph  Bigod,  Esq.,  who  parted  this 
1  Wednesday  evening;  dying,  as 
lived,  without  much  trouble.  He 
.  himself  a  descendant  from  mighty 
rs  of  that  name,  who  heretofore 
ncal  dignities  in  this  realm.  In 
ions  and  sentiments  he  belied  not 
ik  to  which  he  pretended.    Early  in 

found  himself  invested  with  ample 
»  ;  which,  with  that  noble  disinterest- 

which  I  have  noticed  as  inherent 
of  the  ^ecU  race^  he  took  almost 
ate  measures  entirely  to  dissipate 
ing  to  nothing:  for  there  is  some- 
)volting  in  the  idea  of  a  king  holding 
te  purse ;  and  the  thoughts  of  Bigod 
U  regaL  Thus  furnished  by  the 
',  of  disfumishment ;  getting  rid  of  the 


cumbersome  luggage  of  riches,  more  apt  (as 
one  sings) 

To  alaoken  Tlrtae,  and  alMte  her  edge. 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  anght  may  merit  pralae, 

he  set  forth,  like  some  Alexander,  upon 
hb  great  enterprise^  "borrowing  and  to 
borrow  !•• 

.  In  his  periegesis,  or  triumphant  progress 
throughout  this  island,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  he  laid  a  tythe  part  of  the  inhabitants 
under  contribution.  I  reject  this  estimate 
as  greatly  exaggerated : — ^but  having  had  the 
honour  of  accompanying  my  friend  divers 
times^  in  his  perambulations  about  this  vast 
city,  I  own  I  was  greatly  struck  at  first  with 
the  prodigious  number  of  iaxies  we  met,  who 
claimed  a  sort  of  respectful  acquaintance 
with  us.  He  was  one  day  so  obliging  as  to 
explain  the  phenomenon.  It  seems,  these 
were  his  tributaries ;  feeders  of  his  ex- 
chequer ;  gentlemen,  his  good  friends  (as  he 
was  pleased  to  express  himself),  to  whom  he 
had  occasionally  been  beholden  for  a  loan. 
Their  multitudes  did  no  way  disconcert  him. 
He  rather  took  a  pride  in  numbering  them  ; 
and,  with  Comus,  seemed  pleased  to  be 
''  stocked  with  so  fair  a  herd.*' 

With  such  sources,  it  was  a  wonder  how 
he  contrived  to  keep  his  treasury  always 
empty.  He  did  it  by  force  of  an  aphorism, 
which  he  had  often  in  his  mouth,  that 
^  money  kept  longer  than  three  days  stinks.** 
So  he  made  use  of  it  while  it  was  fresh.  A 
good  part  he  drank  away  (for  he  was  an 
excellent  toss-pot) ;  some  he  gave  away,  the 
rest  he  threw  away,  literally  tossing  and 
hurling  it  violently  from  him — as  boys  do 
burrs,  or  as  if  it  had  been  infectious, — ^into 
ponds,  or  ditches,  or  deep  holes,  inscrutable 
cavities  of  the  earth  ;— ^r  he  would  bury  it 
(where  he  would  never  seek  it  again)  by  a 
river*s  side  under  some  bank,  which  (he 
would  &cetiously  observe)  paid  no  interest 
— ^but  out  away  from  him  it  must  go 
peremptorily,  as  Hagar*s  offspring  into  the 
wilderness,  while  it  was  sweet.  He  never 
missed  it*  The  streams  were  perennial 
which  fed  his  fisc.  When  new  supplies  be- 
came necessary,  the  first  person  that  had 
the  felicity  to  fall  in  with  him,  friend  or 
stranger,  was  sure  to  contribute  to  the 
deficiency.  For  Bigod  had  an  undeniable 
way  with  him.    He  had  a  cheerful,  open 
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exterior,  a  quick  jovial  eye,  a  bald  forehead, 
just  touched  with  grey  {cana  fides).  He 
anticipated  no  excuse,  and  found  none. 
And,  waiving  for  a  while  my  theory  as  to 
the  ffrecU  race,  I  would  put  it  to  the  most 
Xmtheorising  reader,  who  may  at  times  have 
disposable  coin  in  his  pocket,  whether  it  is 
not  more  repugnant  to  the  kindliness  of  his 
nature  to  refuse  such  a  one  as  I  am  describing, 
than  to  say  no  to  a  poor  petitionary  rogue 
(your  bastard  borrower),  who,  by  his  mump- 
ing visnomy,  tells  you,  that  he  expects 
nothing  better ;  and,  therefore,  whose  pre- 
conceived notions  and  expectations  you  do  in 
reality  so  much  less  shock  in  the  refusal. 

When  I  think  of  this  man ;  his  fiery 
glow  of  heart;  his  swell  of  feeling;  how 
magnificent,  how  ideal  he  was  ;  how  great 
at  the  midnight  hour;  and  when  I  com- 
pare with  him  the  companions  with  whom 
I  have  associated  since,  I  grudge  the  saving 
of  a  few  idle  ducats,  and  think  that  I  am 
fallen  into  the  society  of  lenderSy  sdid  little 
men. 

To  one  like  Elia,  whose  treasures  are  rather 
cased  in  leather  covers  than  closed  in  iron 
coffers,  there  is  a  class  of  alienators  more 
formidable  than  that  which  I  have  touched 
upon;  I  mean  your  borrowers  of  books — ' 
those  mutilators  of  collections,  spoilers  of  the 
symmetry  of  shelves,  and  creators  of  odd 
volumes.  There  is  Comberbatch,  matchless 
in  his  depredations  ! 

That  foul  gap  in  the  bottom  shelf  fSwing 
you,  like  a  great  eye-tooth  knocked  out —  \ 
(you  are  now  with  me  in  my  little  back  study 

in  Bloomsbury,  reader  !) with  the  huge 

Switzer-like  tomes  on  each  side  (like  the 
Guildhall  giants,  in  their  reformed  posture, 
guardant  of  nothing)  once  held  the  tallest  of 
my  (olios,  Opera  Bonaventurce,  choice  and 
massy  divinity,  to  which  its  two  supporters 
(school  divinity  also,  but  of  a  lesser  calibre, — 
Bellarmine,  and  Holy  Thomas),  showed  but 
as  dwarfe, — itself  an  Ascapart ! — that  Com; 
berbatch  abstracted  upon  the  faith  of  a  theory 
he  holds,  which  is  more  easy,  I  confess,  for 
me  to  suffer  by  than  to  refute,  namely,  that 
"  the  title  to  property  in  a  book  (my  Bona- 
venture,  for  instance),  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the 
claimant*8  powers  of  understanding  and  ap- 
preciating the  same.'*  Should  he  go  on  acting 
upon  this  theory,  which  of  our  shelves  is 
safe? 


The  slight  vacuum  in  the  left-hand  < 
two  shelves  from  the  ceiling — scarcely  d]a-> 
tinguishable  but  by  the  quick  eye  of  a  loser — 
was  whilom  the  commodious  resting-place  o£ 
Brown  on  Urn  Burial.    C.  will  hardly  allege 
that  he  knows  more  about  that  treatise  thaim 
I  do,  who  introduced  it  to  him,  and  was  in- 
deed the  first  (of  the  modems)  to  discover  its 
beauties  —  but  so  have  I  known  a   foollsli 
lover  to  praise  his  mistress  in  the  presence 
of  a  rival  more  qualified  to  carry  her  off 
than  himself.    Just  below,  DodsIey*8  dramas 
want  their  fourth  volume,  where  Vittoria 
Corombona   is!     The   remiunder  nine    are 
as    distasteful    as     Priam*s     refuse     eons 
when  the   Fates  borrowed  Hector.      Here 
stood    the    Anatomy    of    Melancholy,    in 
sober    state.-    There  loitered  the   Complete 
Angler  ;   quiet  as  in  life,  by  some  stream 
side.     In    yonder    nook,    John    Bunde^  a 
widower-volume,  with  "eyes  cloeed,"nKmiDB 
his  ravished  mate. 

One  justice  I  must  do  my  friend,  that  if  he 
sometimes,  like  the  sea,  sweeps  away  a 
treasure,  at  another  time,  searlike,  he  throws 
up  as  rich  an  equivalent  to  match  it.  I  have 
a  small  imder-collection  of  this  nature  (my 
friend's  gatherings  in  his  various  calls), 
picked  up,  he  has  forgotten  at  what  odd 
places,  and  deposited  with  as  little  memory 
at  mine.  I  take  in  these  orphans,  the  twioe- 
deserted.  Tliese  proselytes  of  the  gate  are 
welcome  as  the  true  Hebrews.  There  they 
stand  in  conjunction ;  natives,  and  natu- 
ralised. The  latter  seem  as  little  disposed  to 
inquire  out  their  true  lineage  as  I  am.— I 
charge  no  warehouse-room  for  those  deo- 
dauds,  nor  shall  ever  put  myself  to  the  un- 
gentlemanly  trouble  of  advei*tising  a  sale  of 
them  to  pay  expenses. 

To  lose  a  volume  to  C.  carries  some  sense 
and  meaning  in  it  You  are  sure  that  he 
will  make  one  hearty  meal  on  your  viands, 
if  he  can  give  no  account  of  the  platter  after 
it.  But  what  moved  thee,  wayward,  spiteful 
K.,  to  be  so  importunate  to  carry  off  with 
thee,  in  spite  of  tears  and  adjurations  to  thee 
to  forbear,  the  Letters  of  that  princely 
woman,  the  thrice  noble  Margaret  Newcastle  t 
— knowing  at  the  time,  and  knowing  that  I 
knew  also,  thou  most  assuredly  wooldst 
never  turn  over  one  leaf  of  the  illustrious 
folio  : — ^what  but  the  mere  spirit  of  cooirv 
diction,  and  childish  love  of  getting  the  better 
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of  ihy  friend  I — ^Then,  worst  cut  of  all ! 
to  transport  it  with  thee  to  the  Galilean 
land — 

Umrorthy  land  to  harbour  such  a  sweetncm, 
A  Tirtoe  in  which  all  ennobling  thoughts  dwelt. 
Pure  thoughts,  kind  thoughts,  high  thoughts,  her 
aoL's  wonder  I 


— hadst  thoD  not  thy  play-books,  and  books 
of  jests  and  fancies,  about  thee,  to  keep  thee 
znenry,  even  as  thou  keepest  all  companies 
^«rith  thy  qnips  and  mirthAil  tales  ?  Child  of 
the  Green-room,  it  was  unkindly  done  of 
thee.  Thy  wife,  too,  that  part-French,  better- 
part  EDglishwoman  ! — that  9he  could  fix  upon 
mo  other  treatise  to  bear  away,  m  kindly 
token  of  remembering  us,  than  the  works  of 
Pulke  Greville,  Lord  Brook — of  which  no 
Aenchman,  nor  woman  of  France,  Italy,  or 
Aglandy  was  cTer  by  nature  constituted  to 


comprehend  a  tittle  ! — Was  there  not  Zimmer- 
man  on  Solitude  f 

Reader,  if  haply  thou  art  blest  with  a 
moderate  collection,  be  shy  of  showing  it ;  or 
if  thy  heart  overfloweth  to  lend  them,  lend 
thy  books  ;  but  let  it  be  to  such  a  one  as 
S.  T.  C. — he  will  return  them  (generally  anti- 
cipating the  time  appointed)  with  usury ; 
enriched  with  annotations  tripling  their 
value.  I  have  had  experience.  Many  are 
these  precious  MSS.  of  his — (in  matter  often« 
times,  and  almost  in  quantity  not  unfre- 
quently,  vying  with  the  originals)  in  no  very 
clerkly  hand — legible  in  my  Daniel ;  in  old 
Burton  ;  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  and  those 
abstruser  cogitations  of  the  Greville,  now, 
alas !  wandering  in  Pagan  lands.  I  counsel 
thee,  shut  not  thy  heart,  nor  thy  library, 
against  S.  T.  C. 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 


EvsBT  man  hath  two  birth-days:  two 
days,  at  least,  in  every  year,  which  set  him 
upon  revolving  the  lapse  of  time,  as  it  affects 
his  mortal  duration.  The  one  is  that  which 
in  an  especial  manner  he  termeth  Am.  In 
the  gradual  desuetude  of  old  observances, 
this  custom  of  solemnising  our  proper  birth- 
day hath  nearly  passed  away,  or  is  left  to 
diildren^  who  reflect  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter,  nor  understand  anything  in  it  beyond 
eake  and  orange.  But  the  birth  of  a  New 
Year  is  of  an  interest  too  wide  to  be  preter- 
mitted by  king  or  cobbler.  No  one  ever  re- 
garded the  first  of  January  with  indifierence. 
It  10  that  firom  which  all  date  their  time,  and 
oount  ap(m  what  is  left.  It  is  the  nativity  of 
Our  common  Adam. 

Of  all  sound  of  all  bells — (bells,  the  music 

idg^bflatborderingupon  heaven)— most  solenm 

tgid  tonching  is  the  peal  which  rings  out  the 

Old  Tear.    I  never  hear  it  without  a  gather- 

U^-op  of  my  mind  to  a  concentration  of  aU 

the  images  that  have  been  diffused  over  the 

P%st  twelvemonth ;  all  I  have  done  or  suf- 

%r6d,    performed    or   neglected  —  in    that 

>'<egretted  time.    I  begin  to  know  its  worth, 

^  wfaoi  a  person  dies.    It  takes  a  personal 


colour ;  nor  was  it  a  poetical  flight  in  a  con- 
temporary, when  he  exclaimed, 

I  saw  the  skirts  of  the  departing  Year. 

It  is  no  more  than  what  in  sober  sadness 
every  one  of  us  seems  to  be  conscious  of^  in 
that  awful  leave-taking.  I  am  sure  I  felt  it^ 
and  all  felt  it  with  me,  last  night ;  though 
some  of  my  companions  affected  rather  to 
manifest  an  exhilaration  at  the  birth  of  the 
coming  year,  than  any  very  tender  regrets 
for  the  decease  of  its  predecessor.  But  I  am 
none  of  those  who-^ 

Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  gnest. 

I  am  naturally,  beforehand,  shy  of  novel- 
ties; new  books,  new  faces,  new  years, — 
from  some  mental  twist  which  makes  it 
difScult  in  me  to  face  the  prospective.  I 
have  almost  ceased  to  hope ;  and  am  sanguine 
only  in  the  prospects  of  other  (former)  years. 
I  plunge  into  foregone  visions  and  conclusions. 
I  encounter  pell-mell  with  past  disappoint- 
ments. I  am  armour-proof  against  old  dis- 
couragements. I  forgive,  or  overcome  in  fancy, 
old  adversariea  I  play  over  again/or  love^  as 
the  gamesters  phraae  it,  games,  for  which  I 
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once  paid  bo  dear.  I  would  scarce  now  have 
any  of  those  untoward  accidents  and  events 
of  my  life  reversed.  I  would  no  more  alter 
them  than  the  incidents  of  some  well-con- 
trived novel.  Methinks  it  is  better  that  I 
should  have  pined  away  seven  of  my  goldenest 
years,  when  I  was  thrall  to  the  fair  hair, 
and  fbirer  eyes  of  Alice  W — ^n,  than  that  so 
X>assionate  a  love-adventure  should  be  lost 
It  was  better  that  our  family  should  have 
misse^l  that  legacy,  which  old  Dorrell  cheated 
us  of,  than  that  I  should  have  at  this  moment 
two  thousand  pounds  in  banso,  and  be 
-vnthout  the  idea  of  that  specious  old 
rogue. 

In  a  degree  beneath  manhood,  it  is  my  in- 
finnity  to  look  back  upon  those  early  days. 
Do  I  advance  a  paradox,  when  I  say,  that, 
skipping  over  the  intervention  of  forty  years, 
a  man  may  have  leave  to  love  hinudf,  with- 
out the  imputation  of  self-love  7 

If  I  know  aught  of  myself,  no  one  whose 
mind  is  introspective — and  mine  is  painfully 
so — can  have  a  less  respect  for  his  present 
identity,  than  I  have  for  the  man  Ella.  I 
know  him  to  be  light,  and  vain,  and  humour- 
some  ;  a  notorious  ♦  ♦  ♦ ;  addicted  to  *  *  *  * : 
averse  from  counsel,  neither  taking  it  nor 
offering  it ; — *  *  *  besides  ;  a  stammering 
buffoon  ;  what  you  will ;  lay  it  on,  and  spare 
not :  I  subscribe  to  it  all,  and  much  more 
than  thou  canst  be  willing  to  lay  at  his  door 
^but  for  the  child  Elia,  that  "  other  mo," 
there,  in  the  back-ground  —  I  must  take 
leave  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  that 
young  master — with  as  little  reference,  I 
protest,  to  this  stupid  changeliug  of  five-and- 
forty,  as  if  it  had  been  a  child  of  some  other 
house,  and  not  of  my  parents.  I  can  cry 
over  its  patient  small-pox  at  five,  and 
rougher  medicaments.  I  can  lay  its  poor 
fevered  head  upon  the  sick  pillow  at  Christ's, 
and  wake  with  it  in  surprise  at  the  gentle 
posture  of  maternal  tenderness  hanging  over 
it,  that  unknown  had  watched  its  sleep.  I 
know  how  it  shrank  from  any  the  least 
colour  of  falsehood.  Qod  help  thee,  Elia, 
how  art  thou  changed ! — ^Thou  art  sophis- 
ticated.— ^I  know  how  honest,  how  courageous 
(for  a  weakling)  it  was — how  religious,  how 
imaginative,  how  hopeful !  From  what  have 
I  not  fallen,  if  the  child  I  remember  was 
indeed  myself, — and  not  some  dissembling 
guardian,  presenting  a  fsilse  identity,  to  give 


the  rule  to  my  unpracUsed  steps^  and  re- 
gulate the  tone  of  my  moral  being  I 

That  I  am  fond  of  indulging,  beyond  a  hope 
of  sympathy,  in  such  retrospection,  may  be 
the  symptom  of  some  sickly  idiosyncrasy.  Or 
is  it  owing  to  another  cause :  nrnplj,  that 
being  without  wife  or  £unily,  I  have  sot 
learned  to  project  myself  enough  out  of 
myself;  and  having  no  offspring  of  my  own 
to  dally  with,  I  turn  back  upon  memory,  and 
adopt  my  own  early  idea,  as  my  heir  and 
favourite  ?  If  these  speculations  seem  &n- 
tastical  to  thee,  reader — (a  busy  man  per- 
chance), if  I  tread  out  of  the  way  of  thy 
sympathy,  and  am  singularly  conceited  only, 
I  retire,  impenetrable  to  ridicule,  under  the 
phantom  cloud  of  Elia. 

The  elders,  with  whom  I  was  brought  up^ 
were  of  a  character  not  likely  to  let  slip  the 
sacred  observance  of  any  old  iostitution ;  and 
the  ringing  out  of  the  Old  Year  was  kepi  by 
them  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  ceremony. 
— In  those  days  the  sound  of  those  midnight 
chimes,  though  it  seemed  to  raise  hilarity  in 
all  around  me,  never  failed  to  bring  a  tnun 
of  pensive  imagery  into  my  fancy.  Yet  I 
then  scarce  conceived  what  it  meant^  or 
thought  of  it  as  a  reckoning  that  ooncensed 
me.  Not  childhood  alone,  but  the  young 
man  till  thirty,  never  feels  practically  that 
he  is  mortaL  He  knows  it  indeed,  and,  if 
need  were,  he  could  preach  a  homily  on  the 
fragility  of  life ;  but  he  brings  it  not  home  to 
himself,  any  more  than  in  a  hot  June  we  can 
appropriate  to  our  imagination  the  freering 
days  of  December.  But  now,  shall  I  confess 
a  truth  ? — I  feel  these  audits  but  too  power- 
fully. I  begin  to  count  the  probabilities  of 
my  duration,  and  to  grudge  at  the  expendi* 
ture  of  moments  and  shortest  periods,  like 
misers*  farthings.  In  proportion  as  the 
years  both  lessen  and  shorten,  I  set  more 
count  upon  their  periods,  and  would  fain  lay 
my  ineffectual  finger  upon  the  spoke  of  the 
great  wheel  I  am  not  content  to  pass  away 
"  like  a  weaver's  shuttle."  Those  metaphors 
solace  me  not,  nor  sweeten  the  unpalatable 
draught  of  mortality.  I  care  not  to  be 
carried  with  the  tide,  that  smoothly  bean 
human  life  to  eternity ;  and  reluct  at  the  in- 
evitable course  of  destiny.  I  am  in  love  with 
this  green  earth;  the  face  of  town  and 
country;  the  unspeakable  rural  solitudes, 
and  the  sweet  security  of  streets.    I  would 
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aet  np  my  tabeinade  here.  I  am  content  to 
stand  still  at  the  age  to  which  I  am  arrived ; 
Xy  and  my  friends:  to  be  no  younger,  no 
richer,  no  handsomer.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
-vreaned  by  age  ;  or  drop,  like  mellow  fruity 
iM  they  say,  into  the  grave. — ^Any  alteration, 
on  this  earth  of  mine,  in  diet  or  in  lodging, 
pmzzles  and  discomposes  me.  My  house- 
liold-gods  plant  a  terrible  fixed  foot^  and  are 
not  rooted  np  without  blood.  They  do  not 
iirillingly  seek  Lavinian  shores.  A  new  state 
of  being  staggers  me. 

Son,  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary 
^vralks,  and  summer  holidays,  and  the  green- 
ness of  fields,  and  the  delicious  juices  of 
meats  and  fishes,  and  society,  and  tiie  cheer- 
ful glass,  and  candle-light,  and  fireside  con- 
'versationB,  and  innocent  vanities,  and  jests, 
and  irony  iUe^—do  these  things  go  out  with 
llfet 

Can  a  ghost  laugh,  or  shake  his  gaunt 
sides,  when  yon  are  pleasant  with  him  1 

And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  Folios ! 
must  I  part  with  the  intense  delight  of 
liaving  you  (huge  armfuls)  in  my  embraces  ? 
Must  knowledge  come  to  me,  if  it  come  at 
all,  by  some  awkward  experiment  of  intuition, 
and  no  longer  by  this  fiuniliar  process  of 
reading? 

Shall  I  enjoy  friendships  there,  wanting  the 
miling  indications  which  point  me  to  them 
here, — the  recognisable  face — the  ''sweet 
aasorance  of  a  look ) " — 

In  winter  this  intolerable  disinclination  to 
dying — to  give  it  its  mildest  name — does 
more  especially  haunt  and  beset  me.  In  a 
genial  August  noon,  beneath  a  sweltering 
tky,  death  is  almost  problematic.  At  those 
times  do  such  poor  snakes  as  myself  enjoy 
an  immortality.  Then  we  expand  aud 
burgeon.  Then  we  are  as  strong  again,  as 
valiant  again,  as  wise  again,  and  a  great  deal 
taller.  The  blast  that  nips  and  shrinks  me, 
pots  me  in  thoughts  of  death.  All  things 
aOied  to  the  insubstantial,  wait  upon  that 
master  feeling  ;  cold,  numbness,  dreams,  per- 
plexity; moonlight  itself  with  its  shadowy 
and  spectral  appearances, — ^that  cold  ghost 
of  the  sun,  or  Phoebus*  sickly  sister,  like  that 
isnutritious  one  denounced  in  the  Canticles : 
<^I  am  none  of  her  minions — I  hold  with 
tile  Persian. 

Whatsoever  thwarts,  or  puts  me  out  of  my 
mj,  brings  death  into  my  mind.  All  partial 


evils,  like  humours,  run  into  that  capital 
plague-sore. — I  have  heard  some  profess  an 
indifference  to  life.  Such  hail  the  end  of 
their  existence  as  a  port  of  refuge ;  and  speak 
of  the  grave  as  of  some  soft  arms,  in  which 
they  may  slumber  as  on  a  pillow.    Some  have 

wooed  death but  out  upon  thee,  I  say, 

thou  foul,  ugly  phantom  !  I  detest,  abhor, 
execrate,  and  (with  Friar  John)  give  thee  to 
six  score  thousand  devUs,  as  in  no  instance 
to  be  excused  or  tolerated,  but  shunned  as 
an  universal  viper ;  to  be  branded,  proscribed, 
and  spoken  evil  of!  In  no  way  can  I  be 
brought  to  digest  thee,  thou  thin,  melancholy 
Privation,  or  more  frightful  and  confounding 
Positive  I 

Those  antidotes,  prescribed  against  the  fear 
of  thee,  are  altogether  frigid  and  insulting, 
like  thyself  For  what  satisfaction  hath  a 
man,  that  he  shall  ^  lie  down  with  kings  aod 
emperors  in  death,**  who  in  his  life-time 
never  greatly  coveted  the  society  of  such 
bed-fellows T — or,  forsooth,  that  ''so  shall 
the  fairest  fiice  appear  %  '* — ^why,  to  comfort 
me,  must  Alice  W — ^n  be  a  goblin  ?  More 
than  all,  I  conceive  disgust  at  those  imperti- 
nent and  misbecoming  fiimiliarities,  inscribed 
upon  your  ordinary  tombstones.  Every  dead 
man  must  take  upon  himself  to  be  lecturing 
me  with  his  odious  truism,  that  "  Such  as 
he  now  is  I  must  shortly  be.**  Not  so  shortly, 
friend,  perhaps  as  thou  imaginest.  In  the 
mean  time  I  am  alive.  I  move  about.  I  am 
worth  twenty  of  thee.  Know  thy  betters  ! 
Thy  New  Years*  days  are  past.  I  survive, 
a  jolly  candidate  for  1821.  Another  cup  of 
wine — and  while  that  turncoat  bell,  that  just 
now  mournfully  chanted  the  obsequies  of 
1620  departed,  with  changed  notes  lustily 
rings  in  a  successor,  let  us  attune  to  its  peal 
the  song  made  on  a  like  occasion,  by  heartVi 
cheerful  Mr.  Cotton. 

THE  NEW  TEAB. 

Hark,  the  cock  orowi,  and  yon  bright  star 
Tellfl  Oft,  the  day  himselfs  not  for  ; 
And  see  where,  breaking  fhun  the  night. 
He  gilds  the  western  hills  with  light. 
With  him  old  Jsnns  doth  appear, 
Peeping  into  the  fatore  year. 
With  snch  a  look  as  seems  to  say 
The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way. 
Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see, 
And  'gainst  ouTSclres  to  prophesy ; 
When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things 
A  more  tormenting  mischief  brings, 
More  fUU  of  soul-tormenting  gall 
Than  direst  misehiefb  can  befklL 
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But  stay  I  bat  ttay !  methinks  my  sight. 

Better  inform'd  by  clearer  light, 

Discerns  seteneneas  in  that  brow, 

That  all  contracted  seem'd  but  now. 

His  rerers'd  face  may  show  distaste. 

And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past ; 

But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear, 

And  smiles  upon  the  New.bom  Tear. 

lie  looks  too  ftrom  a  place  so  high, 

The  year  lies  open  to  his  eye ; 

And  all  the  moments  open  are 

To  the  exact  discorerer. 

Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 

The  happy  rerolution. 

Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  fear 

The  influences  of  a  year, 

80  smiles  upon  us  the  first  mom. 

And  speaks  us  good  so  soon  as  bom  T 

Plague  on't  I  the  last  was  ill  enough. 

This  cannot  but  make  better  proof; 

Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brush'd  through 

The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too ; 

And  then  the  not  in  reason  shou'd 

Be  superexcellently  good : 

For  the  worst  ills  (we  daily  see) 

Hare  no  more  perpetuity 

Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall ; 

Which  also  bring  us  wherewithal 

Longer  their  being  to  support. 

Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort : 


And  who  has  one  good  year  in  three. 
And  yet  repines  at  destiny, 
Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case. 
And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 
Then  let  us  welcome  the  New  Guest 
With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  beat : 
Mirth  always  should  Good  Fortune  1 
And  renders  e'en  Disaster  tweet : 
And  though  the  Princess  turn  her  back. 
Let  us  but  line  ourselves  with  sack. 
We  better  shall  by  far  hold  oat. 
Till  the  next  Tear  she  face  about. 

How  say  you,  reader— do  not  these  veiMS 
smack  of  the  rough  magnanimity  of  the  old 
English  vein  1  Do  they  not  fortify  Uke  a 
cordial ;  enlarging  the  hearty  and  prodncUve 
of  sweet  blood,  and  generous  spirits,  in  the 
concoction  ?  Where  be  those  pnling  fean 
of  death,  just  now  expressed  or  affected  f— 
Passed  like  a  clond — absorbed  in  tiie  pnrgiBg 
sunlight  of  clear  poetry— clean  washed  away 
by  a  wave  of  genuine  Helicon,  your  <mly  Spa 
for  these  hypochondries — ^And  now  another 
cup  of  the  generous !  and  a  merry  New  Tear, 
and  many  of  them  to  you  all,  my  masters ! 
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"A  CLEAR  fire,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the 
rigour  of  the  game."  This  was  the  celebrated 
wish  of  old  Sarah  Battle  (now  with  God), 
who,  next  to  her  devotions,  loved  a  good 
game  of  whist.  She  was  none  of  your  luke- 
warm gamesters,  your  half-and-half  players, 
who  have  no  objection  to  take  a  hand,  if  you 
want  one  to  make  up  a  rubber ;  who  affirm 
that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  winning  ;  that 
they  like  to  win  one  game  and  lose  another ; 
that  they  can  while  away  an  hour  very 
agreeably  at  a  card-table,  but  are  indifferent 
whether  they  play  or  no  ;  and  will  desire  an 
adversary,  who  has  slipped  a  wrong  card,  to 
take  it  up  and  play  another.  These  insuffer- 
able triflers  are  the  curse  of  a  table.  One  of 
these  flies  will  spoil  a  whole  pot.  Of  such  it 
may  be  said  that  they  do  not  play  at  cards, 
but  only  play  at  playing  at  them. 

Sarah  Battle  was  none  of  that  breed.  She 
detested  them,  as  I  do,  from  her  heart  and 
soul,  and  would  not,  save  upon  a  striking 
emergency,  willingly  seat  herself  at  the  same 
table  with  them.  She  loved  a  thorough- 
paced partner,  a  determined  enemy.    She 


took,  and  gave,  no  concessions.  She  hated 
favours.  She  never  made  a  revoke,  nor  ever 
passed  it  over  in  her  adversary  without 
exacting  the  utmost  forfeiture.  She  fought 
a  good  fight :  cut  and  thrust.  She  held  not 
her  good  sword  (her  cards)  "  like  a  dancer.** 
She  sate  bolt  upright ;  and  neither  showed 
you  her  cards,  nor  desired  to  see  youra  AU 
people  have  their  blind  side — ^their  super- 
stitions ;  and  I  have  heard  her  dedare, 
under  the  rose,  that  hearts  was  her  favourite 
suit. 

I  never  in  my  life — and  I  knew  Sarah 
Battle  many  of  the  best  years  of  it — saw  her 
take  out  her  snuff-box  when  it  was  her  torn 
to  play  ;  or  snuff  a  candle  in  the  middle  of  a 
game  ;  or  ring  for  a  servant,  till  it  was  fiiirly 
over.  She  never  introduced,  or  connived  at» 
miscellaneous  conversation  during  its  process. 
As  she  emphatically  observed,  cards  were 
cards ;  and  if  I  ever  saw  unmingled  distaste 
in  her  fine  last-century  countenance,  it  was 
at  the  airs  of  a  young  gentleman  of  a  literary 
turn,  who  had  been  with  difficulty  persaaded 
to  take  a  hand ;   and  who,  in  his  excess  oC 
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candour,  declared,  that  he  thought  there  was 
no  harm  in  unbending  the  mind  now  and 
then,  after  serious  studies,  in  recreations  of 
that  kind !  She  could  not  bear  to  have  her 
noble  occupation,  to  which  she  wound  up 
her  faculties,  considered  in  that  light.  It 
^was  her  business,  her  duty,  the  thing  she 
came  into  the  world  to  do, — ^and  she  did  it. 
She  tmbent  her  mind  afterwards  over  a 
book. 

Pope  was  her  favourite  author :  his  Eape 
of  the  Lock  her  favourite  work.  She  once 
did  me  the  flavour  to  play  over  with  me  (with 
the  cards)  his  celebrated  game  of  Ombre  in 
that  poem  ;  and  to  explain  to  me  how  far  it 
agreed  with,  and  in  what  points  it  would  be 
found  to  differ  from,  tradrille.  Her  illustra- 
tions were  apposite  and  poignant ;  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  sending  the  substance  of  them 
to  Mr.  Bowles  ;  but  I  suppose  they  came  too 
late  to  be  inserted  among  his  ingenious  notes 
upon  that  author. 

Quadrille,  she  has  often  told  me,  was  her 
first  love ;  but  whist  had  engaged  her  maturer 
esteem.  The  former,  she  said,  was  showy 
and  specious,  and  likely  to  allure  young 
persons.  The  uncertainty  and  quick  shifting 
of  partners — a  thing  which  the  constancy  of 
-whist  abhors ;  the  dazzling  supremacy  and 
regal  investiture  of  Spadille — absurd,  as  she 
justly  observed,  in  the  pure  aristocracy  of 
-whist^  where  his  crown  and  garter  give  him 
no  proper  power  above  h\a  brother-nobility 
of  the  Aces  ; — the  giddy  vanity,  so  taking  to 
the  inexperienced,  of  playing  alone  ;  above 
all,  the  overpowering  attractions  of  a  Sans 
Frtndre  VoU,— to  the  triumph  of  which  there 
is  certainly  nothing  parallel  or  approaching, 
in  the  contingencies  of  whist ; — all  these,  she 
would  say,  make  quadrille  a  game  of  captiva- 
tion  to  the  young  and  enthusiastic.  But 
wlust  was  the  aolider  game :  that  was  her 
word.  It  was  a  long  meal ;  not,  like  qua- 
drille, a  feast  of  snatches.  One  or  two 
rubbers  might  co-extend  in  duration  with  an 
evening.  They  gave  time  to  form  rooted 
friendships,  to  cultivate  steady  enmitie& 
She  despised  the  chancenstarted,  capricious, 
and  ever  fluctuating  alliances  of  the  other. 
The  skirmishes  of  quadrille,  she  would  say, 
reminded  her  of  the  petty  ephemeral  em- 
broiknents  of  the  little  Italian  states,  depicted 
i  oy  Machiavel :  perpetually  changing  postures 
I      and  coimexions  ;  bitter  foes  to-day,  sugared 


darlings  to-morrow  ;  kissing  and  scratching 
in  a  breath  ; — ^but  the  wars  of  whist  were 
comparable  to  the  long,  steady,  deep-rooted, 
rational,  antipathies  of  the  great  French  and 
English  nations. 

A  grave  simplicity  was  what  she  chiefly 
admired  in  her  favourite  game.  There  was 
nothing  silly  in  it,  like  the  nob  in  cribbage — 
nothing  superfluous.  No  Jlushes — that  most 
irrational  of  all  pleas  that  a  reasonable  being 
can  set  up : — that  any  one  should  claim  four 
by  virtue  of  holding  cards  of  the  same  mark 
and  colour,  without  reference  to  the  playing 
of  the  game,  or  the  individual  worth  or 
pretensions  of  the  cards  themselves  !  She 
held  this  to  be  a  solecism ;  as  pitiful  an 
ambition  at  cards  as  alliteration  is  in  author- 
ship. She  despised  superficiality,  and  looked 
deeper  than  the  colours  of  things. — Suits 
were  soldiers,  she  would  say,  and  must  have 
an  uniformity  of  array  to  distinguish  them  : 
but  what  should  we  say  to  a  foolish  squire, 
who  should  claim  a  merit  from  dressing  up 
his  tenantry  in  red  jackets,  that  never  were 
to  be  marshalled — never  to  take  the  field  ? 
— She  even  vrished  that  whist  were  more 
simple  than  it  is ;  and,  in  my  mind,  would 
have  stripped  it  of  some  appendages,  which, 
in  the  state  of  human  frailty,  may  be  venially, 
and  even  commendably,  allowed  of.  She 
saw  no  reason  for  the  deciding  of  the  trump 
by  the  turn  of  the  card.  Why  not  one  suit 
always  trumps  ? — ^Why  two  colours,  when 
the  mark  of  the  suits  would  have  sufficiently 
distinguished  them  without  it  ? — • 

"  But  the  eye,  my  dear  Madam,  is  agreeably 
refreshed  with  the  variety.  Man  is  not  a 
creature  of  pure  reason — ^he  must  have  his 
senses  delightfully  appealed  to.  We  see  it 
in  Boman  Catholic  countries,  where  the 
music  and  the  paintings  draw  in  many  to 
worship,  whom  your  quaker  spirit  of  unsen- 
sualising  would  have  kept  out. — ^You  yourself 
have  a  pretty  collection  of  p^ntings — ^but 
confess  to  me,  whether,  walking  in  your 
gallery  at  Sandham,  among  those  clear 
Vandykes,  or  among  the  Paul  Potters  in  the 
ante-room,  you  ever  felt  your  bosom  glow 
with  an  elegant  delight,  at  all  comparable 
to  that  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  ex- 
perience most  evenings  over  a  weU-arranged 
assortment  of  the  court-cards  ? — the  pretty 
antic  habits,  like  heralds  in  a  procession — the 
gay  triumph  ^assuring  scarlets — ^the  contrast- 
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ing  deadly-killing  sables — ^the '  hoary  majesty 
of  spades '— Pam  in  all  his  glory  ! — 

''All  these  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  and 
with  their  naked  names  upon  the  drab  paste- 
board, the  game  might  go  on  very  well, 
pictureless.  Bat  the  beauty  of  cards  would 
be  extinguished  for  ever.  Stripped  of  all 
that  is  imaginative  in  them,  they  must 
degenerate  into  mere  gambling.  Imagine  a 
dull  deal  board,  or  drum  head,  to  spread 
them  on,  instead  of  that  nice  verdant  carpet 
(next  to  nature*s),  fittest  arena  for  those 
courtly  combatants  to  play  their  gallant 
jousts  and  tumeys  in! — Exchange  those 
delicately-turned  ivory  markers — (work  of 
Chinese  artist,  unconscious  of  their  s3rmbol, 
— or  as  profanely  slighting  their  true  appli- 
cation as  the  arrantestEphesian  journeyman 
that  turned  out  those  little  shrines  for  the 
goddess)— exchange  them  for  little  bits  of 
leather  (our  ancestors*  money)  or  chalk  and 
a  slate!"— 

The  old  lady,  with  a  smile,  confessed  the 
soundness  of  my  logic  ;  and  to  her  appro- 
bation of  my  arguments  on  her  favourite 
topic  that  evening,  I  have  always  fimcied 
myself  indebted  for  the  legacy  of  a  curious 
cribbage-board,  made  of  the  finest  Sienna 
marble,  which  her  maternal  uncle  (old 
Walter  Plumer,  whom  I  have  elsewhere 
celebrated)  brought  with  him  firom  Florence : 
— this,  and  a  trifle  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
came  to  me  at  her  death. 

The  former  bequest  (which  I  do  not  least 
value)  I  have  kept  with  religious  care; 
though  she  herself,  to  confess  a  truth,  was 
never  greatly  taken  with  cribbage.  It  was 
an  essentially  vulgar  game,  I  have  heard  her 
say,— disputing  with  her  uncle,  who  was  very 
partial  to  it.  She  could  never  heartily  bring 
her  mouth  to  pronounce  "  Oo  "—or  "  That^s 
a  go.**  She  called  it  an  ungrammatical  game. 
The  pegging  teased  her.  I  once  knew  her  to 
forfeit  a  rubber  (a  five-dollar  stake)  because 
she  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  turn-up 
knave,  which  woidd  have  given  it  her,  but 
which  she  must  have  claimed  by  the  dis- 
graceful tenure  of  declaring  "  two  for  his 
heds**  There  is  something  extremely  genteel 
in  this  sort  of  self-denial  Sarah  Battle  was 
a  gentlewoman  bom. 

Piquet  she  held  the  best  game  at  the  cards 
for  two  persons,  though  she  would  ridicule 
the  pedantry  of  the  terms — such  as  pique — 


repique  —  the  capot  —  they  savoured 
thought)  of  affectation.  But  games  for 
or  even  three,  she  never  greatly  cared 
She  loved  the  quadrate,  or  square, 
would  ax^gue  thus : — Cards  are  warfare : 
ends  are  gain,  with  gloiy.  But  cards 
war,  in  disguise  of  a  sport:  when  si 
adversaries  encounter,  the  ends  proposed 
too  palpable.  By  themselves,  it  is  too  < 
a  fight;  with  spectators,  it  is  not  n 
bettered.  No  looker-on  can  be  interei 
excejyt  for  a  bet,  and  then  it  is  a  mere  a 
of  money  ;  he  cares  not  for  your  luck  syi 
theticaUy,  or  for  your  play. — ^Three  are 
worse ;  a  mere  naked  war  of  every 
against  every  man,  as  in  cribbage,  wit] 
league  or  alliance ;  or  a  rotation  of  petty 
contradictory  interests,  a  succession  of  he 
less  leagues,  and  not  much  more  he 
infractions  of  them,  as  in  tradrille. — ^Ba 
square  games  (she  meant  whigt),  aU  thi 
possible  to  be  attained  in  card-p1ayin| 
accomplished.  There  are  the  incentive 
profit  with  honour,  common  to  every  spc 
— ^though  the  laUer  can  be  'but  very  im 
fectly  enjoyed  in  those  other  games,  w! 
the  spectator  is  only  feebly  a  partidpi 
But  the  parties  in  whist  are  spectators 
principals  too.  They  are  a  theatre  to  tl 
selves,  and  a  looker-on  is  not  wanted.  I 
rather  woi'se  than  nothing,  and  an  imp^ 
nence.  Whist  abhors  neutrality,  or  inter 
beyond  its  sphere.  You  glory  in  some 
prising  stroke  of  skill  or  fortune,  not  beci 
a  cold— or  even  an  interested — bystai 
witnesses  it,  but  because  your  partner  s 
pathises  in  the  contingency.  You  win 
two.  You  triumph  for  two.  Two 
exalted.  Two  again  are  mortified  ;  wl 
divides  their  disgrace,  as  the  conjunc 
doubles  (by  taking  off  the  invidiousn 
your  glories.  Two  losing  to  two  are  be 
reconciled,  than  one  to  one  in  that  c 
butchery.  The  hostile  feeling  is  weake 
by  multiplying  the  channels.  War  beco 
a  civil  game.  By  such  reasonings  as  tl 
the  old  lady  was  accustomed  to  defend 
favourite  pastime. 

No  inducement  could  ever  prevail  u 
her  to  play  at  any  gamd,  where  cha 
entered  into  the  composition,  for  noth 
Chance,  she  would  argue — and  here  ag 
admire  the  subtlety  of  her  conclusion 
chance  is  nothing,  but  where  something 
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depends  upon  it.  It  is  obvious  that  cannot 
'he^lory.  What  rational  cause  of  exultation 
could  it  give  to  a  man  to  turn  up  size  ace  a 
hundred  times  together  by  himself?  or  before 
spectators,  where  no  stake  was  depending  ? 
— ^Make  a  lottery  of  a  hundred  thousand 
tickets  with  but  one  fortunate  number — and 
irhat  possible  principle  of  our  nature,  except 
stupid  wonderment,  could  it  gratify  to  gain 
that  number  as  many  times  successively, 
^without  a  prize  7  Therefore  she  disliked  the 
mixture  of  chance  in  backgammon,  where  it 
was  not  played  for  money.  She  called  it 
foolish,  and  those  people  idiots,  who  were 
taken  with  a  lucky  hit  under  such  circum- 
stances. Qames  of  pure  skill  were  as  little 
to  her  fancy.  PLiyed  for  a  stake,  they  were 
a  mere  system  of  over-reaching.  Flayed  for 
glory,  they  were  a  mere  setting  of  one  man's 
wit> — ^his  memory,  or  combination-faculty 
rather — against  another's ;  like  a  mock- 
engagement  at  a  review,  bloodless  and  profit- 
lesSb  She  could  not  conceive  a  game  wanting 
the  spritely  infusion  of  chance,  the  handsome 
excuses  of  good  fortune.  Two  people  playing 
at  ehess  in  a  comer  of  a  room,  whilst  whist 
was  stirring  in  the  centre,  would  inspire 
her  with  insufferable  horror  and  ennui. 
Those  well-cut  similitudes  of  Castles,  and 
Knights,  the  imagerif  of  the  boai'd,  she 
would  argue,  (and  I  think  in  this  case  justly,) 
were  entirely  misplaced  and  senseless.  Those 
hard  head-contests  can  in  no  instance 
ally  with  the  fancy.  They  reject  form 
ind  colour.  A  pencil  and  dry  slate  (she 
used  to  say)  were  the  proper  arena  for 
luch  combatants. 

To  those  puny  objectors  against  cards,  as 
Qarturing  the  bad  passions,  she  would  retort, 
Uiat  man  is  a  gaming  animal.  He  must  be 
always  trying  to  get  the  better  in  something 
or  oUier : — that  this  passion  can  scarcely  be 
Qiore  safely  expended  than  upon  a  game  at 
cards  :  that  cards  are  a  temporary  illusion  ; 
in  tmtii,  a  mere  drama ;  foi*  we  do  but  play 
^t  being  mightily  concerned,  where  a  few 
idle  ahilliiigs  are  at  stake,  yet,  during  the 


illusion,  we  are  as  mightily  concerned  as 
tliose  whose  stake  is  crowns  and  kingdoms. 
Tliey  are  a  sort  of  dream-fighting;  much 
ado ;  great  battling,  and  little  bloodshed  ; 
mighty  means  for  disproportioned  ends 
quite  as  diverting,  and  a  great  deal  more 
innoxious,  than  many  of  those  more  serious 
games  of  life,  which  men  play,  without 
esteeming  th6m  to  be  such. — 

With  great  deference  to  the  old  lady*8 
judgment  in  these  matters,  I  think  I  have 
I  experienced  some  moments  in  my  life,  when 
I  playing  at  cards  for  nothing  has  even  been 
agreeable.  When  I  am  in  sickness,  or  not 
in  the  best  spirits,  I  sometimes  call  for  the 
cards,  and  play  a  game  at  piquet  for  love 
with  my  cousin  Bridget — Bridget  Elia. 

I  grant  there  is  something  sneaking  in  it ; 
but  with  a  tooth-ache,  or  a  sprained  ankle, 
— when  you  are  subdued  and  humble, — ^you 
ai-e  glad  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  spring  of 
action. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  nature,  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  sick  whist. 

I  grant  it  is  not  the  highest  style  of  man 
— I  deprecate  the  manes  of  Sarah  Battle — 
she  lives  not,  alas !  to  whom  I  should 
apologise. 

At  such  times,  those  tenne  which  my  old 
friend  objected  to,  come  in  as  something 
admissible. — I  love  to  get  a  tierce  or  a 
quatorze,  though  they  mean  nothing.  I  am 
subdued  to  an  inferior  interest.  Those 
shadows  of  winning  amuse  me. 

That  last  game  I  had  with  my  sweet 
cousin  (I  capotted  her) — (dare  I  tell  thee, 
how  foolish  I  am  ?) — I  wished  it  might  have 
lasted  for  ever,  though  we  gained  nothing, 
and  lost  nothing,  though  it  was  a  mere  shade 
of  play :  I  would  be  content  to  go  on  in  that 
idle  folly  for  ever.  The  pipkin  should  be 
ever  boiling,  that  was  to  prepare  the  gentle 
lenitive  to  my  foot,  which  Bridget  waa 
doomed  to  apply  after  the  game  was  over ; 
and,  as  I  do  not  much  relish  appliances, 
there  it  should  ever  bubble.  Bridget  and  I 
should  be  ever  playing. 
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I  HAVE  no  ear. — 

Mistake  me  not,  reader — ^nor  imagine  that 
I  am  by  nature  destitute  of  those  exterior 
twin  appendages,  hanging  ornaments,  and 
(architecturally  speaking)  handsome  volutes 
to  the  fiuman  capital.  Better  my  mother 
had  never  borne  me. — I  am,  I  think,  rather 
delicately  than  copiously  provided  with  those 
conduits ;  and  I  feel  no  disposition  to  envy 
the  mule  for  his  plenty,  or  the  mole  for 
her  exactness,  in  those  ingenious  laby- 
rinthine inlets  —  those  indispensable  side- 
intelligencers. 

Neither  have  I  incurred,  or  done  anything 
to  incur,  with  Defoe,  that  hideous  disfigure- 
ment, which  constrained  him  to  draw  upon 
assurance — to  feel  "quite  unabashed,'*  and 
at  ease  upon  that  article.  I  was  never,  I 
thank  my  stars,  in  the  pillory  ;  nor,  if  I  read 
them  aright,  is  it  within  the  compass  of  my 
destiny,  that  I  ever  should  be. 

When  therefore  I  say  that  I  have  no  ear, 
you  will  understand  me  to  mean— /or  music. 
To  say  that  this  heart  never  melted  at  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,  would  be  a  foul 
self-libel.  "  Water  parted  frwm,  the  sea  **  never 
fails  to  move  it  strangely.  So  does  "  In 
infan^n/^  But  they  were  used  to  be  simg  at 
lier  harpsichord  (the  old-fashioned  instru- 
ment in  vogue  in  those  days)  by  a  gentle- 
woman— the  gentlest,  sure,  that  ever  merited 
the  appellation — the  sweetest — why  should  I 
hesitate  to  name  Mrs.  S ,  ouce  the  bloom- 
ing Fanny  Weatheral  of  the  Temple — who 
had  power  to  thrill  the  soul  of  Elia,  small 
imp  as  he  was,  even  in  his  long  coats  ;  and 
to  make  him  glow,  tremble,  and  blush  with 
a  passion,  that  not  faintly  indicated  the  day- 
spring  of  that  absorbing  sentiment  which 
was  afterwards  destined  to  overwhelm  and 
subdue  his  nature  quite  for  Alice  W n. 

I  even  think  that  sentimentally  I  am  dis- 
posed to  harmony.  But  organically  I  am 
incapable  of  a  tune.  I  have  been  practising 
**  Ood  save  the  King  "  all  my  life  ;  whistling 
and  humming  of  it  over  to  myself  in  solitary 
comers ;  and  am  not  yet  arrived,  they  tell 


me,  within  many  quavers  of  it.    Yet  hath 
the  loyalty  of  Elia  never  been  impeached. 

I  am  not  without  suspicion,  that  I  have  an 
undeveloped  faculty  of  music  within  me. 
For  thrumming,  in  my  wild  way,  on  my 
friend  A.'s  piano,  the  other  morning,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  an  adjoining  parlour, — on 
his  return  he  was  pleased  to  say,  **A«  thought 
it  could  not  he  the  maid!**  On  his  first 
surprise  at  hearing  the  ke3rs  touched  in  some- 
what an  airy  and  masterful  way,  not  dream- 
ing of  me,  his  suspicions  had  lighted  on 
Jenny,  But  a  grace,  snat;,ched  from  a  superior 
refinement,  soon  convinced  him  that  some 
being — technically  perhaps  deficient^  bat 
higher  informed  from  a  principle  common  to 
all  the  fine  arts — ^had  swayed  the  keys  to  a 
mood  which  Jenny,  with  all  her  (less  CQlti> 
vated)  enthusiasm,  could  never  have  elicited 
from  them.  I  mention  this  as  a  proof  of  my 
friend's  penetration,  and  not  with  any  view 
of  disparaging  Jenny. 

Scientifically  I  could  never  be  made  to 
understand  (yet  have  I  taken  some  pains) 
what  a  note  in  music  is ;  or  how  one  not» 
should  differ  from  another.  Much  less  in. 
voices  can  I  distinguish  a  soprano  from  ^ 
tenor.  Only  sometimes  the  thorough-bass 
I  contrive  to  guess  at,  from  its  being' 
superemmently  hai-sh  and  disagreeable.  E 
tremble,  however,  for  my  misapplication  of 
the  simplest  terms  of  that  which  I  disclaim. 
While  I  profess  my  ignorance,  I  scarce  know 
what  to  say  I  am  ignorant  of.  I  hate^ 
perhaps,  bri misnomers.  Sostenuto  and  adagitp 
stand  in  the  like  relation  of  obscurity  t<^ 
me ;  and  Sol^  Fa,  Mi,  Re,  ia  as  conjuring  a» 
Baralipton. 

It  is  hard  to  stand  alone  in  an  age  like 
this, — (constituted  to  the  quick  and  critical 
perception  of  all  harmonious  combinations,  Z 
verily  believe,  beyond  all  preceding  ages, 
since  Jubal  stumbled  upon  the  gamut,)  to 
remain,  as  it  were,  singly  unimpressible  Up 
the  magic  influences  of  an  art,  which  is  said 
to  have  such  an  especial  stroke  at  soothing, 
elevating,  and  refining  the  passions. — Yet^ 
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zither  than  break  the  candid  current  of  my  and  be  obliged  to  supply  the  verbal  matter ; 
confessiona,  I  must  avow  to  you,  that  I  have  to  invent  extempore  tragedies  to  answer  to 
xeceived  a  great  deal  more  pain  than  pleasure  the  vague  gestures  of  an  inexplicable  ram- 
ttom  this  80  cried-up  faculty.  |  bling  mime  —  these  are   faint  shadows  of 

I  am  constitutionally  susceptible  of  noises,  j  what  I  have  undergone  from  a  series  of  the 


Ji  carpenter's  hammer,  in  a  warm  summer 
noon,  will  fret  me  into  more  than  midsummer 
madness.  But  those  unconnected,  unset 
sounds  are  nothing  to  the  measured  malice 
of  music.  The  ear  is  passive  to  those  single 
•trokes  ;  willingly  enduring  stripes  while  it 
bath  no  task  to  con.  To  music  it  cannot  be 
pasBive.  It  will  strive — ^mine  at  least  will — 
•pite  of  its  inaptitude,  to  thrid  the  maze ; 
like  an  unskilled  eye  painfully  poring  upon 


ablest-executed  pieces  of  this  empty  instni- 
mental  music, 

I  deny  not,  that  in  the  opening  of  a  concert, 
I  have  experienced  something  vastly  lulling 
and  agreeable: — afterwards  followeth  the 
languor  and  the  oppression. — ^Like  that  dis- 
^pointing  book  in  Patmos;  or,  like  the 
comings  on  of  melancholy,  described  by 
Burton,  doth  music  make  her  first  insinua- 
ting approaches  : — ^"  Most  pleasant  it  is  to 


hieroglyphics.    I  have  sat  through  an  Italian  such  as  are  melancholy  given  to  walk  alone 


Opera,  till,  for  sheer  pain,  and  inexplicable 
anguish,  I  have  rushed  out  into  the  noisiest 
places  of  the  crowded  streets,  to  solace 
myself  with  sounds,  which  I  was  not  obliged 
to  follow,  and  get  rid  of  the  distracting 


in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and 
water,  by  some  brook  side,  and  to  meditate 
upon  some  delightsome  and  pleasant  subject, 
which  shall  affect  him  most,  amabilis  insania, 
and  mentis  gratiuimus  error.    A  most  Incom- 


torment  of  endless,  fruitless,  barren  attention! ,  parable  delight  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  to 
I  take  refuge  in  the  unpretending  assemblage  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite 


of  honest  common-life  sounds ; — and  the 
purgatory  of  the  Enraged  Musician  becomes 
my  paradise. 

I  have  sat  at  an  Oratorio  (that  profana- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  the  cheerful  play- 
house) watching  the  faces  of  the  auditory 
iQ  the  pit  (what  a  contrast  to  Hogarth's 
Laughing  Audience  ! )  immoveable,  or  affect- 
ing some  £unt  emotion — ^till  (as  some  have 
said,  that  our  occupations  in  the  next  world 
will  be  but  a  shadow  of  what  delighted  us 
in  this)  I  have  imagined  myself  in  some  cold 


variety  of  parts,  which  they  suppose,  and 
strongly  imagine,  they  act,  or  that  they  see 
done.— So  delightsome  these  toys  at  first, 
they  could  spend  whole  days  and  nights 
without  sleep,  even  whole  years  in  such  con- 
templations, and  fantastical  meditations, 
which  are  like  so  many  dreams,  and  will 
hardly  be  drawn  from  them — winding  and 
unwinding  themselves  as  so  many  clocks, 
and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until  at  the 
last  the  SCENE  turns  upon  a  sudden,  and 
they  being  now  habitated  to  such  medita- 


Theatre  in  Hades,  where  sonfe  of  the /orm3 .  tions  and  solitary  places,  can    endure    no 
of  the  earthly  one  should  be  kept  up,  with '  company,  can  think  of  nothing  but  harsh 


x^one  of  the  enjojfment ;  or  like  that 

Party  In  a  parlotir 

AU  Rilent,  and  all  oaxkko. 

Above  all,  those  insufferable  concertos,  and 
Pieces  of  music,  as  they  are  called,  do  plague 
^nd  embitter  my  apprehension. — Words  are 
^mething  ;  but  to  be  exposed  to  an  endless 
Wttery  of  mere  sounds  ;  to  be  long  a  dying ; 
to  lie  stretched  upon  a  rack  of  roses ;  to 
^eep  up  languor  by  unintermitted  effort ;  to 
^ile  honey  upon  sugar,  and  sugar  upon 
l^oney,  to  an  interminable  tedious  sweet- 
t^ess ;  to  fill  up  sound  with  feeling,  and 
fttrain  ideas  to  keep  pace  with  it ;  to  gaze  on 

«mpty  frames,  and  be  forced  to  make  the 

pictures  for  yourself ;  to  read  a  book,  aU  stops,   converts  his  drawing-room  into  a  chapel,  his 


and  distasteful  subjects.  Fear,  sorrow,  sus- 
picion, subrusticus  pudor,  discontent,  cares, 
and  weariness  of  life,  surprise  them  on  a 
sudden  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else  ; 
continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their 
eyes  open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of  melan- 
choly seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their 
souls,  representing  some  dismal  object  to 
their  minds  ;  which  now,  by  no  means,  no 
labour,  no  persuasions,  they  can  avoid,  they 
cannot  be  rid  of,  they  cannot  resist." 

Something  like  this  "scene  turning" 
I  have  experienced  at  the  evening  parties, 
at  the  house  of  my  good  Catholic  friend 

^ov ;    who,   by   the    aid  of   a    capital 

organ,  himself  the  most  finished  of  players. 
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week  days  into  Sondajcs,  and  these  latter 
into  minor  heavens.* 

Wlien  my  friend  commences  upon  one  of 
those  solemn  anthems,  which  peradventure 
struck  upon  my  heedless  ear,  ramblinc;  in 
the  side  aisles  of  the  dim  Abbey,  some  five- 
and-thirty  years  since,  waking  a  new  sense, 
and  -putting  a  soul  of  old  religion  into  my 
young  apprehension — (whether  it  be  thaty  in 
which  the  Psalmist,  weary  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  bad  men,  wisheth  to  himself  dove's 
wings  —  or  that  otJier^  which,  with  a  like 
measure  of  sobriety  and  pathos,  inquireth 
by  what  means  the  young  man  shall  best 
cleanse  his  mind) — ^a  holy  calm  pervadeth 
me. — I  am  for  the  time 

— rapt  aboTC  earth, 
And  possess  joys  not  promised  at  my  birth. 

But  when  this  master  of  the  spell,  not 
content  to  have  laid  a ,  soul  prostrate,  goes 
on,  in  his  power,  to  inflict  more  bliss  than 
lies  in  her  capacity  to  receive, — impatient  to 
overcome  her  "  earthly"  with  his  "  heavenly," 
— still  pouring  in,  for  protracted  hours,  fresh 
waves  and  fresh  from  the  sea  of  sound,  or 
from  that  inexhausted  German  ocean^  above 


which,  in  triumphant  progress,  dolphin- 
seated,  ride  those  Arions  Haydn  and  Moaartj 
with  their  attendant  Tritons,  Bachy  Beethoven, 
and  a  countless  tribe,  whom  to  attempt  to 
reckon  up  .would  but  plunge  me  again  iq 
the  deeps, — I  stagger  under  the  weight  of 
harmony,  reeling  to  and  fro  at  my  wita* 
end ;  —  clouds,  as  of  frankincense,  opprea 
me  —  priests,  altars,  censers,  dazzle  before 
me — ^the  genius  of  his  reli^on  hath  me  in 
lier  toils — a  shadowy  triple  tiara  invests  the 
brow  of  my  friend,  late  so  naked,  so  ingen- 
uous— ^he  is  Pope, — ^and  by  him  sits,  like  is 
in  the  anomaly  of  dreams,  a  slie-Pope  too,— 
tri-coroneted  like  himself ! — I  am  converted, 
and  yet  a  Protestant ; — at  once  maUeus  heft- 
ticorunif  and  myself  grand  heresiarch:  or 
three  heresies  centre  in  my  person.' — ^lam 
Marcion,  Ebion,  and  Cerinthus — Gog  and 
Magog — what  not? — till  the  coming  in  of 
the  friendly  supper-tray  dissipates  the  fig- 
ment, and  a  draught  of  true  Lutheran  beer 
(in  which  chiefly  my  friend  shows  himself 
no  bigot)  at  once  reconciles  tne  to  the  ration- 
alities of  a  purer  faith  ;  and  restores  to  me 
the  genuine  unterrifying  aspects  of  my 
pleasant-countenanced  host  and  hostess. 


ALL  FOOLS'  DAY. 


The  compliments  of  the  season  to  my 
worthy  mastei-s,  and  a  merry  first  of  April 
to  us  all ! 

Many  happy  returns  of  this  day  to  you — 
and  you — and  yot/.  Sir — nay,  never  frown, 
man,  nor  put  a  long  face  upon  the  matter. 
Do  not  we  know  one  another  1  y^^^  ^®®^  ®^  i 
ceremony  among  friends  1    we  have  all  a 
touch   of  that  same — ^you  understand  me — j 
a  speck  of  the  motley.    Beshrew  the  man  | 
who  on  such  a  day  as  this,  the  general  ftstivaly 
should  affect  to  stand  aloof.    I  am  none  of 
those  sneakers.    I  am  free  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  care  not  who  knows  it.    He  that 
meets  me  in  tlie  foreat  to-day,  shall  meet 
with  no  wise-acre,  I  can  tell  him.    StuUus 
sum.     Translate    me    that,  and    take    the 


*  I  have  been  there,  and  still  wonld  go ; 
*TiB  like  a  Uttte  hesren  below.— Dn.  Watts. 


meaning  of  it  to  yourself  for  your  pains 
What !  man,  we  have  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  on  our  side,  at  the  least  computation. 

Fill  us  a  cup  of  that  sparkling  gooseberry 
— we  will  drink  no  wise,  melancholy,  politic 
poi-t  on  this  day — and  let  us  troll  the  catch 
of  Amiens — dtLC  ad  me — dtLC  ad  me — ^hoW 
goes  it  ? 

Here  shall  he  nee 
Gross  fools  as  he. 

Now  would  I  give  a  trifle  to  know,  hwK 
toriciilly  and  authentically,  who  was  the 
greatest  fool  that  ever  lived.  I  would  cer* 
tainly  give  him  in  a  bumper.  Marr^',  of  tha 
present  breed,  I  think  I  could  without  mucb- 
difficulty  name  you  the  party. 

Remove  your  cap  a  little  further,  if  yoa 
please  :  it  hides  my  bauble.  And  now  each 
man  bestride  his  hobby,  and  dust  away  hi^ 
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1>ells  to  what  tune  he  pleases.    I  will  give 
jou,  for  my  part, 


-Tttb  crazy  old  church  dock. 


And  the  bewildered  chimes. 

Good  master  Empedoclea,  you  are  wel- 
come. It  is  long  since  you  went  a  salaman- 
der-gathering down  ^tna.  Worse  than 
samphire-picking  by  some  odds.  'Tis  a 
mercy  your  worship  did  not  singe  your 
mustachios. 

Ha !  Cleombrotus !  and  what  salads  in 
faith  did  you  light  upon  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Mediterranean  ?  You  were  founder, 
I  take  it,  of  the  disinterested  sect  of  the 
CalenturiMts. 

Gebir,  my  old  free-mason,  and  prince  of 
plasterers  at  B&bel,  bring  in  your  trowel, 
most  Ancient  Grand  !  You  have  claim  to 
a  seat  here  at  my  right  hand,  as  patron  of 
the  stammerers.  You  left  your  work,  if 
I  remember  Herodotus  correctly,  at  eight 
hundred  million  toises,  or  thereabout,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Bless  us,  what  a  long  bell 
you  must  have  pulled,  to  call  your  top  work- 
men to  their  nuucheon  on  the  low  grounds 
of  Shinar.  Or  did  you  send  up  your  garlic 
and  onions  by  a  rocket  ?  I  am  a  rogue  if 
lam  not  ashamed  to  show  you  our  Monu- 
ment on  Fish-street  Hill,  after  your  altitudes. 
Yet  we  think  it  somewhat. 

What,  the  magnanimous  Alexander  in 
tears  ?— cry,  baby,  put  its  finger  in  its  eye,  it 
shall  have  another  globe,  round  as  an  orange, 
pretty  moppet ! 

Mister  Adams *odso,   I  honour    yo\ir 

Coat — pray  do  us  the  favour  to  read  to  us 
that  sermon,  which  you  lent  to  Mistress 
Slipslop — ^the  twenty  and  second  in  your 
portmanteau  there  —  on  Female  Inconti- 
nence—  the  same  —  it  will  come  in  most 
irrelevantly  and  impertinently  seasonable  to 
the  time  of  the  day. 

Good  Master  Raymund  LuUy,  you  look 

'Wise.    Pray  correct  that  error. 

Duns,  spare  your  definitions.  I  must  fine 
^ou  a  bumper,  or  a  paradox.  We  will  have 
nothing  said  or  done  syllogistically  this  day. 
&move  those  logical  forms,  waiter,  that  no 
gentleman  break  the  tender  shins  of  his 
apprehension  stumbling  across  them. 

Master  Stephen,  you  are  late. — Ha !  Cokes, 
is  it  you  1 — Aguecheek,  my  dear  knight,  let 
me  pay  my  devoir  to  you. — ^Master  Shallow, 


your  worship's  poor  servant  to  command. 
— Master  Silence,  I  will  use  few  words  with 
you. — Slender,  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  edge  not 
you  in  somewhere — You  six  will  engross  all 
the  poor  wit  of  the  company  to-day. — ^I  know 
it,  I  know  it. 

Ha !  honest  R ,  my  fine  old  Librarian 

of  Ludgate,  time  out  of  mind,  art  thou  here 
again  ?  Bless  thy  doublet,  it  is  not  over- 
new,  threadbare  as  thy  stories : — ^what  dost 
thou  fiitting  about  the  world  at  this  rate  ? — 
Thy  customers  are  extinct^  defunct,  bed-rid, 
have  ceased  to  read  long  ago. — ^Thou  goest 
still  among  them,  seeing  if,  peradventure, 
thou  canst  hawk  a  volume  or  two. — Good 
Granville  S ^  thy  last  patron,  is  flown. 

King  Fandion,  he  is  dead, 

All  thy  friends  are  lapt  in  lead. — 

Nevertheless,  noble  R ^  come  in,  and 

take  your  seat  here,  between  Armado  and 
Quisada  ;  for  in  true  courtesy,  in  gravity,  in 
fantastic  smiling  to  thyself^  in  courteous 
smiling  upon  others,  in  the  goodly  omature 
of  well-apparelled  speech,  and  the  commend- 
ation of  wise  sentences,  thou  art  nothing 
inferior  to  those  accomplished  Dons  of  Spain. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  forsake  me  for  ever, 
when  I  forget  thy  singing  the  song  of 
Macheath,  which  declares  that  he  might  be 
hajtpy  with  either^  situated  between  those 
two  ancient  spinsters — when  I  forget  the 
inimitable  formal  love  which  thou  didst 
make,  turning  now  to  the  one,  and  now  to 
the  other,  with  that  Malvolian  smile — as  it 
Cervantes,  not  Gay,  had  written  it  for  his 
hero  ;  and  as  if  thousands  of  periods  must 
revolve,  before  the  miiTor  of  courtesy  could 
have  given  his  invidious  preference  between 
a  pair  of  so  goodly-propertied  and  merit- 
orious-equal damsels.  •        •        •         • 

To  descend  from  these  altitudes,  and  not 
to  protract  our  Fools'  Banquet  beyond  its 
appropriate  day, — for  I  fear  the  second  of 
April  is  not  many  hours  distant — ^in  sober 
verity  I  will  confess  a  truth  to  thee,  reader. 
I  love  a  FoU — as  naturally,  as  if  I  were  of 
kith  and  kin  to  him.  When  a  child,  with 
child-like  apprehensions,  that  dived  not 
below  the  surface  of  the  matter,  I  rejid 
those  Parables — not  guessing  at  the  involved 
wisdom  —  I  had  more  yearnings  towards 
that  simple  architect^  that  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand,  than  I  entertained  for  hia 
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more  cautions  neighbour :  I  grudged  at  the 
hard  censure  pronounced  upon  the  quiet 
soul  that  kept  his  talent ;  and — ^prizing  their 
aimplicity  beyond  the  more  provident,  and, 
to  my  apprehension,  somewhat  unfeminine 
wariness  of  their  competitors — I  felt  a  kind- 
liness, that  almost  amounted  to  a  tendre,  for 
those  five  thoughtless  virgins. — ^I  have  never 
made  an  acquaintance  since,  that  lasted  :  or 
a  friendship,  that  answered  ;  with  any  that 
had  not  some  tincture  of  the  absurd  in  their 
characters.  I  venerate  an  honest  obliquity 
of  understanding.  The  more  laughable 
blunders  a  man  shall  commit  in  your  com- 
pany, the  more  tests  he  giveth  you,  that  he 
will  not  betray  or  overreach  you.  I  love 
the  safety,  which  a  palpable  hallucination 


warrants ;  the  security,  whidi  a  word  oat  of 
season  ratifies.  And  take  my  word  for  this, 
reader,  and  say  a  fool  told  it  you,  if  you 
please,  that  he  who  hath  not  a  dram  of  folly 
in  his  mixture,  hath  pounds  of  much  worse 
matter  in  his  composition.  It  is  observed, 
that  *'  the  foolisher  the  fowl  or  fish, — ^wood- 
cocks,—dotterels — cods^-heads,  &C.,  the  finer 
the  flesh  thereof,**  and  what  are  commonly 
the  world's  received  fools,  but  such  whereof 
the  world  is  not  worthy  ?  and  what  have 
been  some  of  the  kindliest  patterns  of  our 
speciei^  but  so  many  darlings  of  absurdity, 
minions  of  the  goddess,  and  her  white  boys  f 
— Beader,  if  you  wrest  my  words  beyond 
their  fair  construction,  it  is  you,  and  nioi  I^ 
that  are  the  April  Fool. 
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Still.born  Silence  !  thou  that  art 

Flood-gate  of  the  deeper  heart  I 

Offspring  of  a  heaverdy  kind  ! 

Frost  o*  the  month,  and  thaw  o*  the  mind ! 

Secrecy's  confidant,  and  he 

Who  makes  religion  mystery  I 

Admiration's  speaking'st  tongue ! 

Leave,  thy  desert  shades  among, 

Rererend  hermits*  hallow'd  cells. 

Where  retired  devotion  dwells  ! 

With  thy  enthusiasms  come, 

Seize  our  tongues,  and  strike  ns  dumb  !  • 

Bkader,  would^st  thou  know  what  true  i 
peace  and  quiet  mean  ;  would'st  thou  find  a 
refuge  from  the  noises  and  clamours  of  the 
multitude  ;  would'st  thou  enjoy  at  once  soli- 
tude and  society  ;  would'st  thou  possess  the 
depth  of  thine  own  spirit  in  stillness,  without 
being  shut  out  from  the  consolatory  faces  of 
thy  species  ;  would'st  thou  be  alone  and  yet 
accompanied ;  solitary,  yet  not  desolate ; 
singular,  yet  not  without  some  to  keep  thee 
in  countenance ;  a  imit  in  aggregate ;  a 
simple  in  composite  : — come  with  me  into  a 
Quakers*  Meeting. 

Dost  thou  love  silence  deep  as  that  "  be- 
fore the  winds  were  made  ? "  go  not  out 
into  the  wilderness,  descend  not  into  the  pro- 
fundities of  the  earth  ;  shut  not  up  thy  case- 
ments ;  nor  pour  wax  into  the  little  cells  of 
thy  ears,  with  little-faith'd  self-mistrusting 

•  From  "  Poems  of  all  aorta,"  by  Richard  Fleckno, 
16SS. 


Ulysses. — ^Retire  with  me  into  a  Qaakeri' 

Meeting. 

For  a  man  to  refrain  even  fix>m  good  wordsy 
and  to  hold  his  peace,  it  ia  commendable  ; 
but  for  a  multitude  it  is  great  mastery. 

What  is  the  stillness  of  the  desert  com- 
pared with  this  place  ?  what  the  uncommoni- 
eating  muteness  of  fishes  ? — ^here  the  goddess 
reigns  and  revels.  —  "  Boreas,  and  Cesias, 
and  Argestes  loud,"  do  not  with  their  inter- 
confounding  uproars  more  augment  the 
brawl — nor  the  waves  of  the  blown  Baltic 
with  their  clubbed  sounds — ^than  their  oppo- 
site (Silence  her  sacred  self)  is  multiplied 
and  rendered  more  intense  by  numbers, 
and  by  sympathy.  She  too  hath  her  deepen 
that  call  unto  deeps.  Negation  itself  hnUx 
a  positive  more  and  less;  and  closed  eye0 
would  seem  to  obscure  the  great  obscurity 
of  midnight. 

There  are  wounds  which  an  imperfect 
solitude  cannot  heaL  By  imperfect  I  meaca 
that  which  a  man  enjoyeth  by  himself  Th^ 
perfect  is  that  which  he  can  sometimes  attaii^ 
in  crowds,  but  nowhere  so  absolutely  as  in  ^ 
Quakers*  Meeting. — ^Those  first  hermits  diii 
certainly  understand  this  principle,  wheO 
they  retired  into  Egyptian  solitudes^  no^ 
singly,  but  in  shoals,  to  enjoy  one  another*^ 
want  of  conversation.     The  GarthnsuuD  i^ 
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L8  brethren  by  this  agreeing  spirit 
nnicativeness.  In  secular  occa- 
so  pleasant  as  to  be  reading  a  book 
long  winter  evening,  with  a  friend 
—say,  a  wife^he,  or  she,  too,  (if 
>bable,)  reading  another,  without 
n,  or  oral  communication  ? — can 
)  sympathy  without  the  gabble  of 
iway  with  this  inhuman,  shy, 
ide-and-cavem-haunting  solitari- 
)  me,  Master  Zimmermann,  a  sym- 
litude. 

alone  in  the  cloisters  or  side  aisles 
;hedral,  time-stricken ; 

r  under  hanging  mountains, 
r  by  the  fall  of  fountains ; 

ilgar  luxury  compared  with  that 
3e  enjoy  who  come  together  for 
les  of  more  complete,  abstracted 
This  is  the  loneliness  "  to  be  felt,"  ; 
bey  Church  of  Westminster  hath 
solemn,  so  spirit-soothing,  as  the 
8  and  benches  of  a  Quakers*  Meet- 
are  no  tombs,  no  inscriptions. 

Sands,  Ignoble  things, 

pt  ftrom  the  ruined  sides  of  kings — 

3  something  which  throws  Anti- 
If  into  the  foreground — Silence — 
hings — language  of  old  Night — 
iiscourser — to  which  the  insolent 
mouldering  grandeur  have  but 
a  violent,  and,  as  we  may  say, 
progression. 

>nd  is  the  view  of  these  hushed  heads, 
inquillity ! 

•plotting,  nought-caballing,  unmis- 
,}Tiod !  convocation  without  in- 
irliament  without  debate  !  what 
o8t  thou  read  to  council,  and  to 
: — if  my  pen  treat  of  you  lightly — 
will  wander — ^yet  my  spirit  hath 
It  the  wisdom  of  your  custom, 
Qg  among  you  in  deepest  peace, 
e  out-welling  tears  would  rather 
m  disturb,  I  have  reverted  to  the 
)ur  beginnings,  and  the  sowings  of 
)y  Fox  and  Dewesbury. — I  have 
hat  which  brought  before  my  eyes 
ic  tranquillity,  inflexible  to  the 
and  serious  violences  of  the  inso- 
ry,  republican  or  royalist,  sent  to 


molest  you — ^for  ye  sate  betwixt  the  fires  ot 
two  persecutions,  the  outcast  and  off-soouring 
of  church  and  presbytery. — I  have  seen  the 
reeling  sea-ruffian,  who  had  wandered  into 
your  receptacle  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
disturbing  your  quiet,  from  the  very  spirit  of 
the  place  receive  in  a  moment  a  new  heart, 
and  presently  sit  among  ye  as  a  lamb  amidst 
lambe.  And  I  remember  Penn  before  his 
accusers,  and  Fox  in  the  bail  dock,  where  he 
was  lifted  up  in  spirit,  as  he  tells  us,  and 
**  the  Judge  and  the  Jury  became  as  dead 
men  under  his  feet." 

Reader,  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  it, 
I  would  recommend  to  you,  above  all  church- 
narratives,  to  read  SewePs  History  of  the 
Quakers.  It  is  in  folio,  and  is  the  ab- 
stract of  the  journals  of  Fox  and  the  primi- 
tive Friends.  It  is  far  more  edifying  and 
affecting  than  anything  you  will  read  of 
Wesley  and  his  colleagues.  Here  is  nothing 
to  stagger  you,  nothing  to  make  you  mistrust^ 
no  suspicion  of  alloy,  no  drop  or  dreg  of  the 
worldly  or  ambitious  spirit.  You  will  here 
read  the  true  story  of  that  much-injured, 
ridicided  man  (who  perhaps  hath  been  a  by- 
word in  your  mouth) — James  Naylor :  what 
dreadful  sufferings,  with  what  patience,  he 
endured,  even  to  the  boring  through  of  his 
tongue  with  red-hot  irons,  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  and  with  what  strength  of  mind,  when 
the  delusion  he  had  fallen  into,  which  they 
stigmatised  for  blasphemy,  had  given  way  to 
clearer  thoughts,  he  could  renounce  his  error, 
in  a  str^un  of  the  beautifallest  humility,  yet 
keep  his  first  grounds,  and  be  a  Quaker  still ! 
— so  different  from  the  practice  of  your  com- 
mon converts  from  enthusiasm,  who,  when 
they  apostatize,  apostatize  all,  and  think  they 
can  never  get  far  enough  from  the  society  of 
their  former  errors,  even  to  the  renunciation 
of  some  saving  truths,  with  which  they  had 
been  mingled,  not  implicated. 

Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by 
heart ;  and  love  the  early  Quakers. 

How  far  the  followers  of  these  good  men 
in  our  days  have  kept  to  the  primitive  spirit, 
or  in  what  proportion  they  have  substituted 
formality  for  it,  the  Judge  of  Spirits  can 
alone  determine.  I  have  seen  fieu^es  in  their 
assemblies  upon  which  the  dove  sate  visibly 
brooding.  Others,  again,  I  have  watched, 
when  my  thoughts  should  have  been  better 
engaged,  in  which  I  could  possibly  detect 
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nothing  but  a  bLink  inanity.  But  quiet  iwaa 
in  all,  and  the  di8i>08ition  to  unanimity,  and 
the  absence  of  the  fierce  controversial  work- 
in  jjs. — If  the  spiritual  pretensions  of  the 
Quakers  have  abated,  at  least  they  make  few 
pretences.  Hypocrites  they  certainly  are 
not,  in  their  preaching.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  you  shall  see  one  get  up  amongst  them 
to  hold  forth.  Only  now  and  then  a  trem- 
bling, female,  generally  ancient,  voice  is  heard 
— ^you  cannot  guess  from  what  part  of  the 
meeting  it  proceeds — with  a  low,  buzzing, 
musical  sound,  laying  out  a  few  words  which 
"she  thought  might  suit  the  condition  of 
some  present,"  with  a  quaking  diffidence, 
which  leaves  no  possibility  of  supposing  that 
anything  of  female  vanity  was  mixed  up, 
where  the  tones  were  so  full  of  tenderness, 
and  a  restraining  modesty. — ^The  men,  for 
what  I  have  observed,  speak  seldomer. 

Once  only,  and  it  was  some  years  ago,  I 
witnessed  a  sample  of  the  old  Foxian  orgasm. 
li  was  a  man  of  giant  stature,  who,  as 
Wordsworth  phrases  it,  might  have  danced 
"from  head  to  foot  equipt  in  iron  mail." 
His  frame  was  of  iron,  too.  But  h€  was 
malleable.  I  saw  him  shake  all  over  with 
the  spirit — I  dare  not  say  of  delusion.  Tlie 
strivings  of  the  outer  man  were  unutterable 
— ^he  seemed  not  to  speak,  but  to  be  spoken 
from.  I  saw  the  strong  miui  bowed  down, 
and  his  knees  to  fiiil — his  joints  all  seemed 
loosening — it  was  a  figure  to  set  off  against 
Paul  preaching — the  words  he  uttered  were 
few,  and  sound — he  was  evidently  resisting 
his  will — keeping  down  his  own  wonl-wisdom 
with  more  mighty  effort  than  the  world's 
orators  strain  for  theirs.  "  He  had  been  a 
WIT  in  his  youth,"  he  told  us,  with  expres- 
sions of  a  sober  remorse.     And  it  was  not 


till  long  afler  the  impression  had  begun  to 
wear  away  that  I  was  enabled,  with  some-  i 
thing  like  a  smile,  to  reoal  the  striking  in-  I 
congruity  of  the  confession — ^understanding 
the  term  in  its  worldly  acceptation — ^with 
the  frame  and  physiognomy  of  the  person 
before  me.  His  brow  would  have  scared 
away  the  Levities — ^the  Jooos  Risus-qne^ 
faster  than  the  Loves  fled  the  face  of  Dis  at 
Enna. — ^By  wit,  even  in  his  youth,  T  will  he 
sworn  he  understood  something  £Ar  within 
the  limits  of  an  allowable  liberty. 

More  frequently  the  Meeting  is  broken  np 
without  a  word  having  been  spoken.  Bot 
the  mind  has  been  fed.  You  go  away  with 
a  seimon  not  made  with  hands.  Tou  ha^e 
been  in  the  milder  caverns  of  Trophonicu ; 
or  as  in  some  den,  where  that  fiercest  asui 
savagest  of  all  wild  creatures,  the  Tovoui; 
that  unruly  member,  has  strangely  lain  tied 
up  and  captive.  You  have  bathed  with  stiU- 
ness. — O,  when  the  spirit  is  sore  fretted, 
even  tired  to  sickness  of  the  janglings  and 
nonsense-noises  of  the  world,  what  a  halm 
and  a  solace  it  is  to  go  and  seat  yourself  for 
a  quiet  half  hour  upon  some  undisputed  cc^ 
ncr  of  a  bench,  among  the  gentle  Quaken ! 

Their  garb  and  stillness  conjoined,  pre- 
sent a  uniformity,  tranquil  and  herd-like 
— as  in  the  pasture — "forty  feeding  like 
one." — 

The  very  gaiments  of  a  Quaker  seem  in- 
capable of  receiving  a  soil ;  and  cleanliness 
in  them  to  be  something  more  than  the 
absence  of  its  contrary.  Every  Quakeress  is 
a  lily  ;  and  when  they  come  up  in  bands  to 
their  Whitsun-conferences,  whitening  the 
easterly  streets  of  the  metropolis,  from  all 
pai-ts  of  the  United  Kinirdom,  they  show  like 
troops  of  the  Shining  Ones. 
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My  reading  has  been  lamentably  desultory 
and  immethodicaL  Odd,  out  of  the  way,  old 
English  plays,  and  treatises,  have  supplied 
me  with  most  of  my  notions,  and  ways  of 
feeling.  In  every  thing  that  relates  to 
science^  I  am  a  whole  Encyclopaedia  behind 
the  reM  of  the  world.     I  should  have  scarcely 


cut  a  figure  among  the  franklins,  or  country 
gentlemen,  in  king  John's  days.  I  know  les^ 
geography  than 'a  school-boy  of  six  weeks* 
standing.  To  me  a  map  of  old  Ortolius  is  a^ 
autlientic  as  Arrowsmith.  I  do  not  kno^ 
whereabout  Africa  merges  into  Asia;  whelhef^ 
Ethiopia  lie  in  one  or  other  of  those  greaC- 
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diTiflions ;  nor  can  form  the  remotest  conjec- 
ture of  the  position  of  New  South  Wales,  or 
Van  Diemen's  Land.    Yet  do  I  hold  a  corre- 
spondence with  a  very  dear  friend  in  the  first- 
named  of  these  two  Terrse  Incognit®.  I  have 
no  astronomy.  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for 
the  Bear,  or  Charleses  Wain ;  the  place  of  any 
star ;  or  the  name  of  any  of  them  at  sight.    I 
guess  at  Venus  only  by  her  brightness — and 
if  the  sun  on  some  portentous  mom  were  to 
make  his  first  appearance  in  the  West,  I  verily 
believe,  that,  while  all  the  world  were  gasp- 
ing in  apprehension  about  me,  I  alone  should 
stand  unterrified,  from  sheer  incuriosity  and 
want  of  observation.    Of  history  and  chrono- 
logy I  possess  some  vague  points,  such  as  one 
cannot  help  picking  up  in  the  course    of 
miscellaneous  study ;  but  I  never  deliberately 
sat  down  to  a  chronicle,  even  of  my  own 
country.    I  have  most  dim  apprehensions  of 
the  four  great  monarchies ;  and  sometimes 
the  Assyrian,  sometimes  the  Persian,  floats 
as  firsts  in  my  fancy.    I  make  the  widest 
conjectures  concerning  Egypt,  and  her  shep- 
herd kings.    My  friend  M.^  with  great  pains- 
taking, got  me  to  think  I  understood  the  first 
proposition  in  Euclid,  but  gave  me  over  in 
despair  at  the  second.    I  am  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  modem  languages ;  and, 
like  a  better  man  than  myself,  have  ^  small 
Xjatin  and  less  Greek."    I  am  a  stranger  to 
the  almpes  and  texture  of  the  commonest 
trees,  herbs,  flowers — not  from  the  circum- 
Btance  of  my  being  town-bom — for  I  should 
bave  brought  the  same  inobservant  spirit 
into  the  world  with  me,  had  I  first  seen  it 
^  on  Devon's  leafy  shores," — ^and  am  no  less 
at  a  loss  among  purely  town-objects,  tools, 
engines,  mechanic  processes.  —  Not  that  I 
affect  ignorance — ^but  my  head  has  not  many 
xnansions,  nor  spacious ;  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  fill  it  with  such  cabinet  curiosities 
as  it  can  hold  without  aching.    I  sometimes 
^wonder,  how  I  have  passed  my  probation 
^with  so  little  discredit  in  the  world,  as  I  have 
tlone,  upon  so  meagre  a  stock.    But  the  fact 
isy  a  man  may  do  very  well  with  a  very  little 
Icnowledge,  and  scarce  be  found  out,  in  mixed 
company ;  everybody  is  so  much  more  ready 
to  produce  his  own,  than  to  call  for  a  display 
of  your  acquisitions.      But  in  a  tHt-driite 
there  is  no  shuffling.    The  truth  will  out. 
There  is  nothing  which  I  dread  so  much,  as 
the  being  left  alone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 


with  a  sensible,  well-informed  man,  that  does 
not  know  me.  I  lately  got  into  a  dilemma 
of  this  sort. — 

In  one  of  my  daily  jatints  between  Bishops- 
gate  and  Shacklewell,  the  coach  stopped  to 
take  up  a  staid-looking  gentleman,  about  the 
wrong  side  of  thirty,  who  was  giving  his 
parting  directions  (while  the  steps  were 
adjusting),  in  a  tone  of  mild  authority,  to  a 
tall  youth,  who  seemed  to  be  neither  his  clerk, 
his  son,  nor  his  servant,  but  something 
partaking  of  all  three.  The  youth  was  dis- 
missed, and  we  drove  on.  h&  we  were  the 
sole  passengers,  he  naturally  enough  addressed 
his  conversation  to  me;  and  we  discussed 
the  merits  of  the  fare,  the  civility  and 
punctuality  of  the  driver ;  the  circumstance 
of  an  opposition  coach  having  been  lately  set 
up,  with  the  probabilities  of  its  success — ^to 
all  which  I  was  enabled  to  wtum  pretty 
satisfactory  answers,  having  been  drilled  into 
this  kind  of  etiquette  by  some  years'  daily 
practice  of  riding  to  and  fro  in  the  stage 
aforesaid — when  he  suddenly  alarmed  me 
by  a  startling  question,  whether  I  had  seen 
the  show  of  prize  cattle  that  morning  in 
Smithfield  ?  Now,  as  I  had  not  seen  it,  and 
do  not  greatly  care  for  such  sort  of  exhibitions, 
I  was  obliged  to  return  a  cold  negative.  He 
seemed  a  little  mortified,  as  well  as  astonished, 
at  my  declaration,  as  (it  appeared)  he  was 
just  come  fresh  from  the  sight,  and  doubtless, 
had  hoped  to  compare  notes  on  the  subject. 
However,  he  assured  me  that  I  had  lost  a 
fine  treat,  as  it  far  exceeded  the  show  of  last 
year.  We  were  now  approaching  Norton 
Folgate,  when  the  sight  of  some  shop-goods 
ticketed  freshened  him  up  into  a  dissertation 
upon  the  cheapness  of  cottons  this  spring.  I 
was  now  a  little  in  heart,  as  the  nature  of 
my  morning  avocations  had  brought  me  into 
some  sort  of  fiimiliarity  with  the  raw 
material ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
eloquent  I  W9a  becoming  on  the  state  of  the 
India  market — ^when,  presently,  he  dashed 
my  incipient  vanity  to  the  earth  at  once,  by 
inquiring  whether  I  had  ever  made  any 
calculation  as  to  the  value  of  the  rental  of  all 
the  retail  shops  in  London.  Had  he  asked 
of  me,  what  song  the  Syrens  sang,  or  what 
name  Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid  himself 
among  women,  I  mighty  with  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  have  hazarded  a  "  wide  solution.**  * 
•  Urn  Burial. 
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My  companion  saw  my  embarraasment,  and, 
the  almshouses  beyond  Shoreditch  just , 
coming  in  view,  with  great  good-nature  and 
dexterity  shifted  his  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  public  charities  ;  which  led  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  provision  for  the  poor 
in  past  and  present  times,  with  observations 
on  the  old  monastic  institutions,  and  charita-  j 
ble  orders  ;  but,  finding  me  rather  dimly 
impressed  with  some  glimmering  notions 
from  old  poetic  associations,  than  strongly 
fortified  with  any  speculations  reducible  to 
calculation  on  the  subject,  he  gave  the  matter 
up  ;  and,  the  country  beginning  to  open  more 
and  more  upon  us,  as  we  approached  the 
turnpike  at  Kingsland  (the  destined  ter- 
mination of  his  journey),  he  put  a  home 
thrust  upon  me,  in  the  most  unfortunate 
position  he  could  have  chosen,  by  advancing 
some  queries  relative  to  the  North  Pole 
Expedition.  While  I  was  muttering  out 
something  about  the  Panorama  of  those 
strange  regions  (which  I  had  actually  seen), 
by  way  of  parrying  the  question,  the  coach 
stopping  relieved  me  from  any  further  appre- 
hensions. My  companion  getting  out,  left 
me  in  the  comfortable  possession  of  my  igno- 
rance ;  and  I  heard  him,  as  he  went  off, 
putting  questions  to  an  outside  passenger, 
who  had  alighted  with  him,  regarding  an 
epidemic  disorder,  that  had  been  rife  about 
Dalston,  and  which  my  friend  assured  him 
had  gone  through  five  or  six  schools  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  truth  now  flashed  upon 
me,  tliat  my  companion  was  a  schoolmaster  ; 
and  that  the  youth,  whom  he  had  parted 
from  at  our  first  acquaintance,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  bigger  boys,  or  the  usher. — 
He  was  evidently  a  kind-hearted  man,  who 
did  not  seem  so  much  desirous  of  provoking 
discussion  by  the  questions  which  he  ])ut,  as 
of  obtiiining  information  at  any  rate.  It  did 
not  appear  that  he  took  any  interest,  either, 
in  such  kind  of  inquiries,  for  their  own  sake ; 
but  that  he  was  in  some  way  bound  to  seek 
for  knowledge.  A  greenish-coloured  coat, 
which  he  had  on,  forbade  me  to  surmise  that 
he  was  a  clergyman.  The  adventure  gave 
birth  to  some  reflections  on  the  difference 
between  persons  of  his  profession  in  past  and 
present  times. 

Best  to  the  souls  of  those  fine  old  Peda- 
gogues ;  the  breed,  long  since  extinct,  of  the 
Lilys,  and  the  Linacres :  who  believing  that 


all  learning  wajs  contained  in  the  langaagM 
which  they  taught,  and  despising  every  other 
acquirement  as  superficial  and  u-seless,  came 
to  their  task  as  to  a  sport !    Passing  from 
infancy  to  age,  they  dreamed  away  all  tiieir 
days  as  in  a  grammar-school.    BeTolving  in 
a  perpetual  cycle  of  declensions,  conjugatioiia, 
syntaxes,  and  prosodies ;  renewing  constantly 
the  occupations  which  had  charmed  their 
studious  childhood  ;   rehearsing  conttnoalJy 
the  part  of  the  past ;   life  must  have  slipped 
from  them  at  last  like  one  day.    Thej  were 
always  in  their  first  garden,  reaping  harvesti 
of  their  golden  time,  among  their  Flori  and 
their  Spiei-Ugia  ;  in  Arcadia  still,  but  kings ; 
the  ferule  of  their  sway  not  much  harsher, 
but  of  like  dignity  with  that  mild  sceptre 
attributed  to  king  Basileus  ;  the  Greek  and 
Latin,    their    stately    Pamela    and    their 
Philoclea ;  with  the  occasional  dunceiy  of 
some  untoward  tyro,  serving  for  a  refreshing 
interlude  of  a  Mopsa,  or  a  clown  Damostas ! 
With  what  a  savour  doth  the  Preface  to 
Colet's,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  Panl*a 
Accidence,  set  forth  !     "To  exhort  every 
man  to  the  learning  of  grammar,  that  in- 
tendeth  to  attain  the  understanding  of  the 
tongues,  wherein  is  contained  a  great  trefr* 
sury  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  it  would 
seem  but  vain  and  lost  labour ;  for  so  much 
as  it  is  known,  that  nothing  can  surely  be 
ended,  whose  beginning  is  either  feeble  or 
faulty  ;  and  no  building  be  perfect  whereas 
the  foundation  and  groundwork  is  ready  to 
fall,  and  unable  to  uphold  the  burden  of  the 
frame."    How  well  doth  this  stately  preaiD- 
ble  (comparable  to  those  which  Milton  com- 
mendeth  as  '^  having  been  the  usage  to  prefix 
to  some  solemn  law,  then  first  promulgated 
by  Solon  or  Lycurgus  ")  correspond  with  and 
illustrate  that  pious  zeal  for  conformity,  eX' 
pressed  in  a  succeeding  clause,  whidi  would 
fence  about  grammar-rules  with  the  severity 
of  faith-articles  ! — "  as  for  the  diversity  a^ 
grammars,  it  is  well  profitably  taken  awa/ 
by  the  king  majesties  wisdom,  who  foresee' 
ing  the  inconvenience,  and  favourably  prc^ 
viding    the   remedie,  caused   one   kind    o^ 
grammar  by  sundry  learned  men  to  be  dili^ 
gently  drawn,  and  so  to  be   set   out,  only 
everywhere   to  be   taught  for    the    use  o^ 
learners,  and  for  the  hurt  in  changing  of 
schoolmaisters."      What    a   guato    in    th&^ 
which  follows :  "wherein  it  is  profitable  tha;^ 
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[the  pupil]  can  orderly  decline  his  noon 

his  verb."    His  noun ! 

he  fine  dream  ia  fading  away  fast ;  and 

leafit  concern  of  a  teacher  in  the  present 

is  to  inculcate  grammar-rules, 
lie  modern  schoolmaster  is  expected  to 
w  a  little  of  everything,  because  his  pupil 
equii'ed  not  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
thing.  He  must  be  superficially,  if  I 
T  SO  say,  omniscient.  He  is  to  know 
lething  of  pneumatics  ;  of  chemistry  ;  of 
itever  is  curious  or  proper  to  excite  the 
!ntion  of  the  youthful  mind ;  an  insight 
»  mechanics  is  desirable,  with  a  touch  of 
istics ;  the  quality  of  soils,  &C.,  botany, 

constitution  of  his  country,  cum  midtis 
I.  You  may  get  a  notion  of  some  part  of 
expected  duties  by  consulting  the  famous 
ctate  on  Education,  addressed  to  Mr. 
-tlib. 

lU  these  things — these,  or  the  desire  of 
m. — he  is  expected  to  instil,  not  by  set 
oiis  from  professors,  which  he  may  charge 
the  bill,  but  at  school  intervals,  as  he 
ks  the  streets,  or  saunters  through  green 
Is  (those  natural  instructors),  with  his 
ils.  The  least  part  of  what  is  expected 
1  him  is  to  be  done  in  school-hours.  He 
.t  insinuate  knowledge  at  the  moUia  temr 
tfandi.  He  must  seize  every  occasion — 
season  of  the  year — the  time  of  the  day 
passing  cloud — a  rainbow — ^a  waggon  of 
— ^a  regiment  of  soldiers  going  by — to  in- 
ate  something  useful.  He  can  receive 
>leasure  from  a  casual  glimpse  of  Nature, 
must  catch  at  it  as  an  object  of  instruc- 
.  He  must  interpret  beauty  into  the 
uresque.  He  cannot  relish  a  beggar- 
i,  or  a  gipsy,  for  thinking  of  the  suitable 
rovement.  Nothing  comes  to  him,  not 
led  by  the  sophisticating  medium  of 
al  uses.  The  Universe — that  Great  Book, 
t  has  been  called — is  to  him,  indeed,  to 
ntents  and  purposes,  a  book  out  of  which 
8  doomed  to  read  tedious  homilies  to  dis- 
ing   schoolboys. — Vacations   themselves 

none  to  him,  he  is  only  rather  worse  off 
1  before ;  for  commonly  he  has  some  in- 
ive  upper-boy  fastened  upon  him  at  such 
»  ;  some  cadet  of  a  great  family  ;  some 
iected  lump  of  nobility,  or  gentry ;  that 
must  drag  after  him  to  the  play,  to  the 
lorama,  to  Mr.  Hartley's  Orrery,  to  the 
lopticon.  or  into  the  country,  to  a  friend's 


house,  or  his  favourite  watering-place. 
Wherever  he  goes  this  uneasy  shadow  at- 
tends hun.  A  boy  is  at  his  board,  and  in  his 
path,  and  in  all  his  movements.  He  is  boy- 
rid,  sick  of  perpetual  boy. 

Boys  are  capital  fellows  in  their  own  way, 
among  their  mates ;  but  they  are  unwhole- 
some companions  for  grown  people.  The 
restraint  is  felt  no  less  on  the  one  side  than 
on  the  other.— Even  a  child,  that  "  plaything 
for  an  hour,*'  tires  always.  The  noises  of 
,  children,  playing  their  own  fiEkncies — a^  I 
now  hearken  to  them,  by  fits,  sporting  on 
I  the  green  before  my  window,  while  I  am 
engaged  in  these  grave  speculations  at  my 
neat  suburban  retreat  at  Shacklewell — ^by 
distance  made  more  sweet — inexpressibly 
take  from  the  labour  of  my  task.  It  is  like 
writing  to  music  They  seem  to  modulate 
my  periods.  They  ought  at  least  to  do  so 
— for  in  the  voice  of  that  tender  age  there  is 
a  kind  of  poetry,  far  unlike  the  harsh  prose- 
accents  of  man's  conversation. — I  should  but 
spoil  their  sporty  and  diminish  my  own 
sympathy  for  them,  by  mingling  in  their 
pastime. 

I  would  not  be  domesticated  all  my  days 
with  a  person  of  very  superior  capacity  to 
my  own — not,  if  I  know  myself  at  all,  fh)m 
any  considerations  of  jealousy  or  self-compa- 
rison, for  the  occasional  communion  with 
such  minds  has  constituted  the  fortune  and 
felicity  of  my  life — but  the  habit  of  too  con- 
stant intercourse  with  spirits  above  you, 
'  instead  of  raising  you,  keeps  you  down. 
Too  frequent  doses  of  original  thinking  from 
others,  restrain  what  lesser  portion  of  that 
faculty  you  may  possess  of  your  own.  You 
get  entangled  in  another  man's  mind,  even 
as  you  lose  yourself  in  another  man's  grounds. 
You  are  walking  with  a  tall  varlet,  whose 
strides  out^pace  yours  to  lassitude.  The 
constant  operation  of  such  potent  agency 
would  reduce  me,  I  am  convinced,  to  im- 
becility. You  may  derive  thoughts  from 
others ;  your  way  of  thinking,  the  mould  in 
which  your  thoughts  are  cast,  must  be  your 
own.  Intellect  may  be  imparted,  but  not 
each  man's  intellectual  frame.— 

As  little  as  I  should  wish  to  be  always 
thus  dragged  upward,  as  little  (or  rather 
still  less)  is  it  desirable  to  be  stunted  down- 
wards by  your  associates.  The  trumpet  does 
not  more  stun  you  by  its  loudness,  than  a 
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whisper  teases  you  by  its  provoking  inaudi- 
bility. 

Why  are  we  never  quite  at  our  ease  in  the 
presence  of  a  schoolmaster  ? — because  we  are 
conscious  that  he  is  not  quite  at  his  ease  in 
ours.  He  is  awkward,  and  out  of  place,  in 
the  society  of  his  equals.  He  comes  like 
Gulliver  from  among  his  little  people,  and  he 
cannot  fit  the  stature  of  his  understanding  to 
yours.  He  cannot  meet  you  on  the  square. 
He  wants  a  point  given  him,  like  an  in- 
different whist-player.  He  is  so  used  to 
teaching,  that  he  wants  to  be  teaching  you. 
One  of  these  professors,  upon  my  complain- 
ing that  these  little  sketches  of  mine  were 
anything  but  methodical,  and  that  I  was 
unable  to  make  them  otherwise,  kindly 
offered  to  instruct  me  in  the  method  by 
which  young  gentlemen  in  his  seminary  were 
taught  to  compose  English  themes.  The 
jests  of  a  schoolmaster  are  coarse,  or  thin. 
They  do  not  tdi  out  of  school.  He  is  under 
the  restraint  of  a  formal  or  didactive  hypo- 
crisy in  company,  as  a  clergyman  is  imder  a 
moral  one.  He  can  no  more  let  his  intellect 
loose  in  society  than  the  other  can  his  incli- 
nations.— He  is  forlorn  among  his  coevals  ; 
his  juniors  cannot  be  his  friends. 

"  I  tfike  blame  to  myself,"  said  a  sensible 
man  of  this  profession,  writing  to  a  fiiend 
respecting  a  youth  who  had  quitted  his 
school  abruptly,  "  tliat  your  nephew  was  not 
more  attached  to  me.  But  persons  in  my 
situation  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  can 
well  be  imagined.  "We  are  surrounded  by 
young,  and,  consequently,  ardently  affection- 
ate hearts,  but  \ce  can  never  hoi>e  to  share  an 
atom  of  their  affections.  The  relation  of! 
master  and  scholar  forbids  this.  IIow  pleasing 
this  must  be  to  you^  how  I  envy  your  feelings! 
my  friends  will  sometimes  say  to  me,  when 
they  see  youug  men  wliom  I  have  educated 
return  after  some  years'  absence  from  school, 
their  eyes  shining  with  pleasure,  while  they 
shake  hands  with  their  old  master,  bringing 
a  present  of  game  to  me,  or  a  toy  to  my  wife, 
and  thanking  me  in  the  warmest  terms  for 
my  care  of  their  education.  A  holiday  is 
begged  for  the  boys ;  the  house  is  a  scene  of 
happiness;  I,  only,  am  sad  at  heart. — This 
fine-spirited  and  warm-hearted  youth,  who 
fancies  he  repays  his  master  with  gratityde 
for  the  care  of  his  boyish  years — this  young 
man — hi  the  eight  long  years  I  watched  over 


him  with   a  parent's  anxiety,  never  could 
repay  me  with  one  look  of  genuine  feeling. 
He  waa  proud,  when  I  praised  ;  he  was  sub- 
missive, when  1  reproved  him  ;  hut  he  did 
never  love  me — and  what  he  now  mistakes  for 
gratitude  and  kindness  for  me,  is  but  the 
pleasant  sensation  which  all  persons  feel  at 
revisiting  the  scenes  of  their  boyish  hopes 
and  fears ;  and  the  seeing  on  equal  terms  the 
man  they  were  accustomed  to  look  up  to  with 
reverence.    My  wife,  too,"  this  interesting 
correspondent  goes  on  to  say,  **  my  once  daiv 
ling  Anna,  is  the  wife  of  a  schoolmaster. — 
When  I  married  her — ^knowing  that  the  wife 
of  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  busy  notable 
creature,  and  fearing  that  my  gentle  Anna 
would  ill  supply  the  loss  of  my  dear  bustling 
mother,  just  then  dead,  who  never  sat  still, 
was  in  every  part  of  the  house  in  a  moment, 
and    whom  I   was    obliged    sometimes    to 
threaten  to  fasten  down  in  a  chair,  to  save 
her  from  fatiguing  herself  to  death — I  ex- 
pressed my  fears  that  I  was  bringing  her 
into  a  way  of  life  unsuitable  to  her ;  and 
she,  who  loved  me  tenderly,  promised  for 
my  sake  to  exert  herself  to  perform  the 
duties  of  her  new  situation.    She  promised, 
and  she  has  kept  her  word.     What  wonders 
will  not  woman's  love  perform  ? — My  house 
is  managed  with  a  propriety  and  decorum 
unknown  in  other  schools  ;  my  boys  are  well 
fed,  look  healthy,  and  have  every  proper  ac- 
commodation ;  and  all  this  performed  with 
a  careful  economy,  that  never  descends  to 
meanness.    But  I  have  lost  my  gentle  help- 
less  Anna !     When  we  sit  down  to  enjoy  an 
hour  of  repose  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  I 
am  compelled  to  listen  to  what  have  been 
her  useful  (and  they  are  really  useful)  em- 
ployments through  the  day,   and  what  she 
proposes  for   her  to-morrow*s  task.      Her 
heart  and  her  features  are  changed  by  the 
duties  of  her  situation.    To  the  boys,  she 
never  appears  other  than  the  niaster*s  tn/<f, 
and  she  looks  up  to  me  as  the  boys*  master  / 
to  whom  all  show  of  love  and  affection  would 
be  highly  improper,  and  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  her  situation  and  mine.    Yet  this 
my  gratitude  forbids  me  to  hint  to  her.   For 
my  sake  she  submitted  to  be  this  altered 
creature,  and  can  I  reproach  her  for  it  f " — 
For  the  communication  of  this  letter  I  am 
indebted  to  my  cousin  Bridget. 
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tn  of  a  constitatioii  so  general,  that  it  consorts  and  sympathiiseth  with  all  things ;  I  hare  no  antipathy,  or 
dioAjncrasy  in  anything.  Those  natarol  repngnancies  do  not  tonch  me,  nor  do  I  behold  with  prejudice 
ich,  Italian,  Spaniard,  or  Dutch. — Religio  Mediei, 


T  the  author  of  the  Religio  Medici, 
ed  upon  the  airy  stilts  of  abstraction, 
■sant  about  notional  and  conjectural 
?8 ;  in  whose  categories  of  Being  the 
le  took  the  upper  hand  of  the  actual ; 

have  overlooked  the  impertinent  indi- 
ities  of  such  poor  concretions  as  man- 
is  not  much  to  be  admired.     It  is 

to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  the  genus 
nals  he  should  have  condescended  to 
^ish  that  species  at  all.  For  myself 
h -bound  and  fettered  to  the  scene  of 
iivities, — 

tanding  on  earth,  not  rapt  abore  {he  sky, 

ess  that  I  do  feel  the  differences  of 
nd,  national  or  individual,  to  an  un- 
y  excess.  I  can  look  with  no  indiffer- 
3  upon  things  or  persons.  Whatever 
>  me  a  matter  of  taste  or  distaste  ;  or 
>nce  it  becomes  indifferent,  it  begins  to 
•elishing.  I  am,  in  plainer  words,  a 
(  of  prejudices — made  up  of  likings 
slikings — the  veriest  thrall  to  sjrmpa- 
apathies,  antipathies.  In  a  certain 
I  hope  it  may  be  said  of  me  that  I  am 
r  of  my  species.  I  can  feel  for  all 
rently,  but  I  cannot  feel  towards  all 
f.  The  more  purely-English  word  that 
ses  sympathy,  will  better  explain  my 
ig.  I  can  be  a  friend  to  a  worthy  man, 
ipon  another  account  cannot  be  my 
or  fdiow,      I  cannot   like  all  people 

ive  been  trying  all  my  life  to  like 
men,  and  am  obliged  to  desist  from 
cperiment  in  despair.  They  cannot 
e — and  in  truth,  I  never  knew  one  of 
&tion  who  attempted  to  do  it.  There 
lething  more  plain  and  ingenuous  in 

oold  be  understood  as  confining  myself  to  the 
of  imperfect  eympathies.  To  nations  or  classes 
there  can  be  no  direct  antipathy.  There  maybe 
lals  bom  and  constellated  so  opposite  to  another 
tal  nature,  that  the  same  sphere  cannot  hold 


their  mode  of  proceeding.  We  know  one 
another  at  first  sight.  There  is  an  order  of 
imperfect  intellects  (under  which  mine  must 
be  content  to  rank)  which  in  its  constitution 
is  essentially  anti-Caledonian*  The  owners 
of  the  sort  of  faculties  I  allude  to,  have 
minds  rather  suggestive  than  com|ft>ehensivc. 
They  have  no  pretences  to  much  clearness 
or  precision  in  their  ideas,  or  in  their  manner 
of  expressing  them.  Their  intellectual  ward- 
robe (to  confess  fairly)  has  few  whole  pieces 
in  it.  They  are  content  with  fragments  and 
scattered  pieces  of  Truth.  She  presents  no 
full  front  to  them — a  feature  or  side-face  at 
the  most.  Hints  and  glimp.'^es,  germs  and 
crude  essays  at  a  system,  is  the  utmost  they 
pretend  to.  They  beat  up  a  little  game  per- 
adventure — and  leave  it  to  knottier  heads, 
more  robust  constitutions,  to  run  it  down. 
The  light  that  lights  them  is  not  steady  and 
polar,  but  mutable  and  shifting :  waxing, 
and  again  waning.  Their  conversation  is 
accordingly.  They  will  throw  out  a  random 
word  in  or  out  of  season,  and  be  content  i\ 
let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  They  cannot 
speak  always  as  if  thay  were  upon  their  oath 
—  but  must  be  understood,  speaking  or 
writing,  with  some  abatement.  They  seldom 
wait  to  mature  a  proposition,  but  e*en  bring 

them.  I  have  met  with  my  moral  antipodes,  and  can 
believe  the  story  of  two  persons  meeting  (who  never  saw 
one  another  before  in  their  lires)  and  instantly  fighting. 


-We  by  proof  find  there  should  be 


VTwixt  man  and  man  such  an  antipathy, 
That  though  he  can  show  no  just  reason  why 
For  any  former  wrong  or  injury, 
Can  neither  find  a  blemish  in  his  fume, 
Nor  aught  in  face  or  feature  Justly  blame. 
Can  challenge  or  accuse  him  of  no  evil. 
Yet  notwithstanding  hates  him  as  a  devil. 

The  lines  are  from  old  Hcjrwood's  "  Hierarchic  of  Angels," 
and  he  subjoins  a  curious  8tory  in  confirmation,  of  a 
Spaniard  who  attempted  to  assassinate  a  King  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  and  being  put  to  the  rock  could  give  no  other 
reason  for  the  deed  but  an  inveterate  antipathy  which  be 
had  uken  to  the  first  sight  of  the  King. 

-The  cause  which  to  that  act  compell*d  him 


Was,  he  ne*er  loved  him  since  he  first  beheld  him* 
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it  to  market  in  the  green  ear.  They  delight 
to  impart  their  defective  discoveries  as  they 
arise,  without  waiting  for  their  full  develop- 
ment. They  are  no  systematizers,  and  would 
but  err  more  by  attempting  it.  Their  minds, 
as  I  said  before,  are  suggestive  merely.  The 
brain  of  a  true  Caledonian  (if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken) is  constituted  upon  quite  a  different 
plan.  His  Minerva  is  bom  in  panoply.  You 
are  never  admitted  to  see  his  ideas  in  their 
growth — if,  indeed,  they  do  grow,  and  are 
not  rather  put  together  upon  principles  of 
clock-work.  You  never  catch  his  mind  in  an 
undress.  He  never  hints  or  suggests  any- 
thing, but  unlades  his  stock  of  ideas  in 
perfect  order  and  completeness.  He  brings 
his  total  wealth  into  company,  and  gravely 
unpacks  it  His  riches  are  always  about 
him.  He  never  stoops  to  catch  a  glittei-ing 
something  in  your  presence  to  share  it  with 
you,  before  he  quite  knows  whether  it  be 
true  touch  or  not.  You  cannot  cry  halves  to 
anything  that  he  finds.  He  does  not  find, 
but  bring.  You  never  witness  his  first 
apprehension  of  a  thing.  His  understanding 
is  always  at  its  meridian — ^you  never  see  the 
first  dawn,  the  early  streaks. — He  has  no 
falterings  of  self-suspicion.  Surmises,  guesses, 
misgivings,  half-iiituitions,  semi-conscious- 
nesses, partial  illuminations,  dim  instincts, 
embryo  conceptions,  have  no  place  in  his 
brain,  or  vocabulaiy.  The  twilight  of  dubiety 
never  falls  upon  him.  Is  he  orthodox — he 
has  no  doubts.  Is  he  an  infidel — he  has 
none  either.  Between  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative  there  is  no  border-land  with 
him.  You  cannot  hover  with  him  upon  the 
confines  of  truth,  or  wander  in  the  maze  of 
a  probable  argument.  He  always  keeps  the 
path.  You  cannot  make  excursions  with 
him — for  he  sets  you  right.  His  taste  never 
fluctuates.  His  morality  never  abates.  He 
cannot  compromise,  or  understand  middle 
actions.  There  can  be  but  a  right  and  a 
wrong.  His  convei-sation  is  as  a  book.  His 
affirmations  have  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 
You  must  speak  upon  the  square  with  him. 
He  stops  a  metaphor  like  a  suspected  person 
in  an  enemy's  country.  *' A  healthy  book  ! " 
— said  one  of  his  countrymen  to  me,  who 
had  ventured  to  give  that  appellation  to 
John  Buncle, — "Did  I  catch  rightly  what 
you  said  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  man  in  health, 
and  of  a  healthy  state  of  body,  but  I  do  not 


see  how  that  epithet  can  be  properly  applied 
to  a  book.**  Above  all,  you  must  beware  oi 
indirect  expressions  before  a  Caledonian 
Clap  an  extinguisher  upon  your  irony,  if  yoa 
are  imhappily  blest  with  a  vein  of  it.  Be- 
member  you  are  upon  your  oath.  I  have 
a  print  of  a  graceful  female  after  Leonardo 
■  da  Yinci,  which  I  was  showing  off  to 
I  Mr.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  After  he  had  examined  it  mi- 
nutely, I  ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  liked 
HY  BEAUTT  (a  foolish  name  it  goes  by  among 
my  friends) — when  he  very  gravely  assured 
me,  that  "  he  had  considerable  respect  for 
my  character  and  talents  "  (so  he  was  pleased 
to  say),  "  but  had  not  given  himself  much 
thought  about  the  degree  of  my  persoDal 
pretensions.**  The  misconception  staggered 
me,  but  did  not  seem  much  to  disconcert 
liim. — Persons  of  this  nation  are  particularijr 
fond  of  affirming  a  truth — ^which  nobodj 
doubts.  They  do  not  so  properly  affirm,  aa 
annunciate  it.  They  do  indeed  appear  to 
have  such  a  love  of  truth  (as  if,  like  virtne, 
it  were  valuable  for  itself)  that  all  truth 
becomies  equally  valuable,  whether  the  pro- 
position that  contains  it  be  new  or  old,  dis- 
puted, or  such  as  is  impossible  to  become  a 
subject  of  disputation.  I  was  present  not 
long  since  at  a  party  of  North  Britons, 
where  a  son  of  Bums  was  expected  ;  anil 
happened  to  drop  a  silly  expression  (in  my 
South  British  way),  that  I  wished  it  were 
the  father  instead  of  the  son — when  four  of 
them  started  up  at  once  to  inform  me,  that 
'^  that  was  impossible,  because  he  was  dead.** 
An  impracticable  wish,  it  seems,  waa  more 
than  they  could  conceive.  Swift  has  hit  off 
this  part  of  their  character,  namely  their 
love  of  truth,  in  his  biting  way,  but  with  an 
illiberality  that  necessarily  confines  the 
passage  to  the  margin.*  The  tediousness  of 
these  people  is  certainly  provoking.  I  wonder 
if  they  ever  tire  one  another  ! — In  my  early 
life  I  had  a  passionate  fondness  for  tlie 
poetry  of  Bums.    I  have  sometimes  foolishly 

•  There  are  Pome  people  who  think  they  Bufllcientiy 
acquit  themselves,  and  entertain  their  company,  trith 
relating  facts  of  no  conaequenoe,  not  at  all  out  of  tb« 
road  of  such  common  incidents  aa  happen  every  day; 
and  this  I  have  observed  more  frequently  amonir  the 
Scots  than  any  other  nation,  who  are  very  careAil  not  u 
omit  the  minutest  circumstances  of  time  or  place ;  which 
kind  of  discourse,  if  it  were  not  a  little  relieved  by  tl»e 
uncouth  terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  accent  and  gesture, 
peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be  hardly  tolerable.— 
UinU  towardt  an  £s$ay  on  Oitt*V€r$atiotu 
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9  ingratiate  myself  with  his  country- 
expressing  it.  But  I  have  always 
bat  a  true  Scot  resents  your  admira- 
his  compatriot,  even  more  than  he 
our  contempt  of  him.  The  latter  he 
to  your  "  imperfect  acquaintance  ' 
uiy  of  the  woi^  which  he  uses  ;  **  i 
same  objection  makes  it  a  presump- 
rou  to  suppose  that  you  can  admire 
'homson  they  seem  to  have  forgotten. 
t  they  have  neither  forgotten  nor 
,  for  his  delineation  of  Kory  and  his 
on,  upon  their  first  introduction  to 
tropolis.  —  Speak  of  Smollett  as  a 
nius,  and  they  will  retort  upon  you 
Historj'  compai'ed  with  his  Continu-  , 
it.  What  if  the  historian  had  con- 
luniphrey  Clinker  ? 
e,  in  the  abstract,  no  disrespect  for 
They  are  a  piece  of  stubborn  anti- 
ompared  with  which  Stonehenge  is 
•nage.  They  diite  beyond  the  pyra- 
But  I  should  not  care  to  be  in  habits 
iliar  intercourse  with  any  of  that 
I  confess  that  I  have  not  the  nerves 
'  their  synagogues.  Old  prejudices 
out  me.  I  cannot  shake  off  the  story 
h  of  Lincoln.  Centuries  of  injury, 
>t,  and  hate,  on  the  one  side,  —  of 
revenge,  dissimulation,  and  hate,  on 
er,  between  our  and  their  fathers, 
id  ought  to  affect  the  blood  of  the 
.  I  cannot  believe  it  can  run  clear 
dly  yet ;  or  that  a  few  fiue  words, 
candour,  liberality,  the  light  of  a 
ith  century,  can  close  up  the  breaches 
sadly  a  disunion.  A  Hebrew  is  no- 
:ongenial  to  me.  He  is  least  dis- 
on  'Cliange — for  the  mercantile  spirit 
1  distinctions,  as  all  are  beauties  in 
c.  I  boldly  confess  that  I  do  not 
le  approximation  of  Jew  and  Chris- 
ich  has  become  so  fashionable.  The 
al  endearments  have,  to  me,  some- 
yp<x;ritical  and  imnatural  in  them. 
,  like  to  see  the  Church  and  Syna- 
ussing  and  congeeing  in  awkward 
I  of  an  affected  civility.  If  they  are 
jd,  why  do  they  not  come  over  to  us 
er?  Why  keep  "up  a  form  of  sepa- 
vhen  the  life  of  it  is  fled  ]  If  they 
with  us  at  table,  why  do  they  keck 
cookery  ]  I  do  not  understand 
alf  convertites.    Jews  christianizing 


—Christians  judaizing — ^puzzle  me.  1  like 
fish  or  flesh.  A  moderate  Jew  is  a  more 
confounding  piece  of  anomaly  than  a  wet 
Quaker.     The  spirit  of  the  synagogue  is 

essentially  separative.     B would  have 

been  more  in  keeping  if  he  had  abided  by 
the  faith  of  his  forefathers.  There  is  a  fine 
Bcom  in  his  face,  which  nature  meant  to  be 

of Christians.      The    Hebrew    spirit    is 

strong  in  him,  in  spite  of  his  proselytism. 
He  cannot  conquer  the  Shibboleth.  How  it 
breaks  out,  when  he  sings,  "  The  Children 
of  Israel  passed  through  the  Bed  Sea!** 
The  auditors,  for  the  moment,  are  as  Egyp- 
tians to  him,  and  he  rides  over  our  necks 
in  triumph.     There  is  no  mistaking  him. 

B has  a  strong  expression  of  sense  in  his 

countenance,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  his  sing- 
ing. The  foundation  of  his  vocal  excellence 
is  sense.  He  sings  with  understanding,  as 
Kemble  delivered  dialogue.  He  would  sing 
the  Commandments,  and  give  an  appropriate 
character  to  each  prohibition.  His  nation, 
in  general,  have  not  over-sensible  counte- 
nances. How  should  they  1 — ^but  you  seldom 
see  a  silly  expression  among  them. — Qain, 
and  the  'pursuit  of  gain,  sharpen  a  man*8 
visage.  I  never  heard  of  an  idiot  being  bom 
among  them.  —  Some  admire  the  Jewish 
female-physiognomy.  I  admire  it — ^but  with 
trembling.  Jael  had  those  full  dark  inscru- 
table eyes. 

In  the  Negro  countenance  you  will  of^^n 
meet  with  strong  traits  of  benignity.  I  hive 
felt  yearnings  of  tenderness  towards  some  of 
these  faces  —  or  rather  masks — that  have 
looked  out  kindly  upon  one  in  casual  encoun- 
ters in  the  streets  and  highwajrs.  I  love 
what  Fuller  beautifully  calls — ^these  "  images 
of  God  cut  in  ebony."  But  I  should  not  like 
to  associate  with  them,  to  share  my  meals 
and  my  good-nights  with  them  —  because 
they  are  black. 

I  love  Quaker  ways,  and  Quaker  worship. 
I  venerate  the  Quaker  principles.  It  does 
me  good  for  the  rest  of  the  day  when  I  meet 
any  of  their  people  in  my  path.  When  I  am 
ruifled  or  disturbed  by  any  occurrence,  the 
sight,  or  quiet  voice  of  a  Quaker,  acts  upon 
me  as  a  ventilator,  lightening  the  air,  and 
taking  off  a  load  from  the  bosom.  But 
I  cannot  like  the  Quakers  (as  Desdemona 
would  say)  **  to  live  with  them.*'  I  am  all 
over  sophisticated — ^with  humours,  fiuxcies, 
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craving  hourly  sympathy.  I  must  have 
books,  pictures,  theatres,  chit-chat,  scandal, 
jokes,  ambiguities,  and  a  thousand  whim- 
wnams,  which  their  simpler  taste  can  do 
without.  I  should  starve  at  their  primitive 
banquet.  My  appetites  are  too  high  for 
the  salads  which  (according  to  Evelyn) 
Eve  dressed  for  the  angel,  my  gusto  too 
excited 

To  sit  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse. 

The  indirect  answers  which  Quakers  are 
often  found  to  return  to  a  question  put  to 
them  may  be  explained,  I  think,  without  the 
vulgar  assumption,  that  they  are  more  ^ven 
to  evasion  and  equivocating  than  other 
people.  They  naturally  look  to  their  words 
more  can^fully,  and  are  more  cautious  of 
committing  themselves.  They  have  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  keep  up  on  this  head.  They 
stand  in  a  manner  upon  their  veracity. 
A  Quaker  is  by  law  exempted  from  taking 
an  oath.  The  custom  of  resorting  to  an 
oath  in  extreme  cases,  sanctified  as  it  is  by 
all  religious  antiquity,  is  apt  (it  must  be 
confessed)  to  introduce  into  the  laxer  sort  of 
minds  the  notion  of  two  kinds  of  truth — ^the 
one  applicable  to  the  solemn  afiairs  of  justice, 
and  the  other  to  the  common  proceedings  of 
daily  intercourse.  As  truth  bound  upon  the 
conscience  by  an  oath  can  be  but  truth,  so 
in  the  common  affirmations  of  the  shop  and 
the  market-place  a  latitude  is  expected,  and 
conceded  upon  questions  wanting  this  solenm 
covenant.  Something  less  than  truth  satis- 
fies. It  is  common  to  hear  a  person  say, 
"You  do  not  expect  me  to  speak  as  if  I 
were  upon  my  oath.'*  Hence  a  great  deal 
of  incorrectness  and  inadvertency,  short  of 
falsehood,  creeps  into  ordinary  conversation  ; 
and  a  kind  of  secondary  or  laic-truth  is 
tolerated,  where  clergy-truth  —  oath-truth, 
by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  is  not 
required.  A  Quaker  knows  none  of  this 
distinction.  His  simple  affirmation  being 
received,  upon  the  most  sacred  occasions, 
without  any  further  test,  stamps  a  value 
upon  the  words  which  he  is  to  use  upon  the 
most  indifferent  topics  of  life.  He  looks  to 
them,  naturally,  with  more  severity.  You 
can  have  of  him  no  more  than  his  word. 
He  knows,  if  he  is  caught  tripping  in  a 
casual  expression,  he  forfeits,  for  himself  at 
least,  his  claim  to  the  invidious  exemption. 


He  knows  that  his  syllables  are  weighed^    t 
\  and  how  far  a  consciousness  of  this  particolir 
i  watchfulness,  exerted  against  a  person,  has  a     j 
tendency  to  produce  indirect  answers,  and  a    ' 
diverting  of  the  question  by  honest  means, 
might  be  illustrated,  and  the  practice  jtmti-   i 
fied,  by  a  more  sacred  example  than  is  proper 
to  be   adduced  up>on  this   occasion.     The  « 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  which  is  noto- 
rious in  Quakers  upon   all    contingencies,   \ 
might  be  traced  to  this  imposed  self-watch-   E 
fulness — if  it  did  not  seem  rather  an  humble   f 
and  secular  scion  of  that  old  stock  of  reli- 
gious constancy,  which  never  bent  or  &1-   *. 
tered,  in  the  Primitive  Friends,  or  gave  way   | 
to  the  winds  of  persecution,  to  the  violence    < 
of  judge  or  accuser,  under  trials  and  racking 
examinations.      "You    will    never    be   the 
wiser,  if  I  sit  here  answering  your  qaestion« 
till  midnight,**  said  one  of   those  upright 
Justicers   to  Penn,  who  had  been  putting 
law-cases  with  a  piizzling  subtlety.    "  There 
after  as  the  answers  may  be,**  retorted  the 
Quaker.    The  astonishing  composure  of  thir 
people  is  sometimes  ludicrously  displayed  in 
lighter  instances.  —  I  was  travelling  in 
stage-coach  with  three  male  Quakers,  but- 
toned up  in  the  straitest  non-conformity  of 
their  sect.    We  stopped  to  bait  at  Andover, 
where  a  meal,  partly  tea  apparatus,  partly 
supper,  was  set  before  us.    My  friends  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  tea-table.    I  in  my 
way    took    supper.      When    the    landlady 
brought  in  the  bill,  the  eldest  of  my  com- 
panions  discovered  that  she   had  charged 
for  both  meals.    This  was  resisted.    Mine 
hostess  was  very  clamorous   and  positive. 
Some  mild  arguments  were  used  on  the  part 
of  the  Quakers,  for  which  the  heated  mind 
of  the  good  lady  seemed  by  no  means  a  fit 
recipient.    The  guard  came  in  with  his  usual 
peremptory  notice.    The  Quakers  puUed  out 
their  money  and  formally  tendered  it — so 
much  for  tea — I,  in  humble  imitation,  tender- 
ing mine — for  the  supper  which  I  had  taken. 
She  would  not  relax  in  her  demand.    So  they 
all  three  quietly  put  up  their  silver,  as  did 
myself,  and  marched  out  of  the  room,  the 
eldest  and  gravest  going  first,  with  myseli 
closing  up  the  rear,  who  thought  I  could 
not  do  better  than  follow  the  example  of 
such    grave    and    warrantable    personages. 
We  got  in.    The  steps  went  up.     The  ooiob 
drove  off.    The  murmurs  of  mine  hosteMy 
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not  very  indistinctly  or  ambiguously  pro- 
ooanoed,  became  after  a  time  inaudible — and 
now  my  conscience,  which  the  whimsical 
scene  had  for  a  while  suspended,  beginning 
to  give  some  twitches,  I  waited,  in  the  hope 
that  some  justification  would  be  offered  by 
these  serious  persons  for  the  seeming  injus- 
tice of  their  conduct    To  my  great  surprise 


not  a  syllable  was  dropped  on  the  subject. 
They  sat  as  mute  as  at  a  meeting.  At  length 
the  eldest  of  them  broke  silence,  by  inquinng 
of  his  next  neighbour,  "  Hast  thee  heard  how 
indigos  go  at  the  India  House?"  and  the 
question  operated  as  a  soporific  on  my  moral 
feeling  as  far  as  Exeter. 
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Wb  are  loo  hasty  when  we  set  down  our 
ancestors  in  the  gross  for  fools,  for  the  mon- 
strous inconsistencies  (as  they  seem  to  us) 
iiiTolved  in  their  creed  of  witchcraft.  In  the 
relations  of  this  visible  world  we  find  them 
to  luiTe  been  as  rational,  and  shrewd  to 
detect  an  historic  anomaly,  as  ourselves. 
Hut  "when  once  the  invisible  world  was  sup- 
posed to  be  opened,  and  the  lawless  agency 
of  bad  spirits  assumed,  what  measures  of 
probability,  of  decency,  of  fitness,  or  propoi^ 
tion— of  that  which  distinguishes  the  likely 
from  the  palpable  absurds-could  they  have 
to  guide  them  in  the  rejection  or  admission 
of  any  particular  testimony  ? — That  maidens 
pined  away,  wasting  inwardly  as  their  waxen 
imagee  consumed  before  a  fii*e — that  com ; 
'Was  lodged,  and  cattle  lamed — that  whirl-  - 
"Winds  uptore  in  diabolic  revelry  the  oaks  of  i 
t«he  £orest—OT  that  spits  and  kettles  onlyj 
danced  a  fearful  innocent  vagary  about  some 
rustic's  kitchen  when  no  wind  was  stirring 
- — ^were  all  equally  probable  where  no  law  of 
«gency  was  understood.  That  the  prince  of 
'the  powers  of  darkness,  passing  by  the  flower 
MJkd  pomp  of  the  earth,  should  lay  prepos- 
'teroofl  siege  to  the  weak  fantasy  of  indigent 
«ld — ^has  neither  likelihood  nor  unlikelihood 
^  priori  to  us,  who  have  no  measure  to  guess 
at  his  policy,  or  standard  to  estimate  what 
Tate  those  anile  souls  may  fetch  in  the  devil's 
market  Nor,  when  the  wicked  are  ex- 
pressly symbolised  by  a  goat,  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at  so  much,  that  he  should  come 
sometimes  in  that  body,  and  assert  his  meta- 
phor.— ^That  the  intercourse  was  opened  at 
all  between  both  worlds  was  perhaps  the 
-but  that  once  assumed,  I  see  no 
i  for  disbelieving  one  attested  story  of 


this  nature  more  than  another  on  the  scoi*e 
of  absurdity.  There  is  no  law  to  judge  of 
the  lawless,  or  canon  by  which  a  dream  may 
be  criticised. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I  could  not 
have  existed  in  the  days  of  received  witch- 
craft ;  that  I  could  not  have  slept  in  a  village 
where  one  of  those  reputed  hags  dwelL 
Our  ancestors  were  bolder,  or  more  obtuse. 
Amidst  the  universal  belief  that  these 
wretches  were  in  league  with  the  author  of 
all  evil,  holdiug  hell  tributary  to  their  mut- 
tering, no  simple  Justice  of  the  Peace  seems 
to  have  scrupled  issuing,  or  silly  Headborough 
serving,  a  warrant  upon  them — as  if  they 
should  subpoena  Satan ! — Prospero  in  his 
boat,  with  his  books  and  wand  about  him, 
suffers  himself  to  be  conveyed  away  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies  to  an  unknown  island. 
He  might  have  raised  a  storm  or  two,  we 
think,  on  the  passage.  His  acquiescence  is 
in  exact  analogy  to  the  non-resistance  of 
witches  to  the  constituted  powers. — ^Whut 
stops  the  Fiend  in  Spenser  from  tearing 
Guyon  to  pieces — or  who  had  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  his  prey  that  Guyon  must  take 
assay  of  the  glorious  bait — we  have  no  guess. 
We  do  not  know  the  laws  of  that  country. 

From  my  childhood  I  was  extremely  in« 
quisitive  about  witches  and  witch-stories. 
My  maid,  and  more  legendary  aunt,  supplied 
me  with  good  store.  But  I  shall  mention 
the  accident  which  directed  my  curiosity 
originally  into  this  channel.  In  my  father's 
book-closet,  the  History  of  the  Bible  by 
Stackhouse  occupied  a  distinguished  station. 
The  pictures  with  which  it  abounds— one  of 
the  ark,  in  particular,  and  another  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  delineated  with  all  the  fidelity 
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of  ocular  admeasurement,  as  if  the  artist  had 
been  upon  the  spot — attracted  my  childish 
attention.  There  was  a  picture,  too,  of  the 
Witch  raising  up  Samuel,  which  I  wish  tliat 
I  had  never  seen.  "We  shall  cdhie  to  that 
hereafter.  Stackliouse  is  in  two  huge  tomes 
— and  there  was  a  pleasure  in  removing 
folios  of  that  magnitude,  which,  with  infinite 
straining,  was  as  much  as  I  could  manage, 
from  the  situation  which  they  occupied  upon 
an  upper  shelf.  I  have  not  met  with  the 
work  from  tliat  time  to  this,  but  I  remember 
it  consisted  of  Old  Testament  stories,  orderly 
set  down,  with  the  objection  appended  to  each 
story,  and  the  solution  of  the  objection  regu- 
larly tacked  to  that.  The  objection  was  a 
summary  of  whatever  difficulties  had  been 
opposed  to  the  credibility  of  the  history,  by 
the  shrewdness  of  ancient  or  modem  in- 
fidelity, drawn  up  with  an  almost  compli- 
mentary excess  of  candour.  The  aolution 
was  brief,  modesty  and  satisfactory.  The 
bane  and  antidote  were  both  before  you.  To 
doubts  so  put,  and  so  quashed,  there  seemed 
to  be  an  end  for  fever.  The  dragon  lay  dead, 
for  the  foot  of  the  veriest  babe  to  trample  on. 
Bat — like  as  was  rather  feared  than  realised 
from  that  slain  monster  in  Spenser — ^from 
the  womb  of  those  crushed  errors  young 
dragonets  would  creep,  exceeding  the  prowess 
of  so  tender  a  Saint  George  as  myself  to  van- 
quish. Tlie  habit  of  expecting  objections  to 
every  passage  set  me  upon  starting  more  ob- 
jections, for  the  glory  of  finding  a  solution  of 
my  own  fbr  them.  I  became  staggered  and 
perplexed,  a  sceptic  in  long-coats.  The  pretty 
Bible  stories  which  I  had  read,  or  heard  read 
in  church,  lost  their  purity  and  sincerity  of 
impression,  and  were  turned  into  so  many 
historic  or  chronologic  theses  to  be  defended 
against  whatever  impugners.  I  was  not  to 
disV>elieve  them,  but — ^the  next  thing  to  that 
— I  was  to  be  quite  sure  that  some  one  or 
other  would  or  had  disbelieved  them.  Next 
to  making  a  child  an  infidel  is  the  letting 
him  know  that  there  are  infidels  at  all. 
Credulity  is  the  man's  weakness,  but  the 
child's  strength.  O,  how  ugly  sound  scrip- 
tural doubts  from  the  mouth  of  a  babe  and  a 
suckling  ! — I  should  have  lost  myself  in 
these  mazes,  and  have  pined  away,  I  think, 
with  such  unfit  sustenance  as  these  liusks 
afforded,  but  for  a  fortunate  piece  of  ill- 
fortune  which   about    this  time  befel  me. 


Taming  over  the  picture  of  the  aric  with 
too  much  haste,  I  unhappily  made  a  breach. 
in  it«  ingenious  fabrio—^riving  my  inooQ- 
siderate  fingers  right  through  the  two  larger 
quadrupe<ls — ^the  elephant  and  the  came&-«» 
that  stare  {m  well  they  might)  out  of  the 
two  last  windows  next  the  steerage  in  Uuct 
unique  piece  of  naval  architecture.     Stack* 
house  was  henceforth  locked  up,  and  became 
an  interdicted  treasure.    With  the  book,  the 
objections  and  soltUums  gradually  cleared  out 
of  my  head,  and  have  seldom  returned  since 
in  any  force  to  trouble  me. — But  there  was 
one  impression  which  I  had  imbibed  from 
Stackhouso  which  no  lock  or  bar  could  shut 
out,  and  which  was  destined    to  try  mj 
childish  nerves  rather  more  seriously. — Thai 
detestable  picture  ! 

I  was  dreadfully  alive  to  nervous  terron. 
The  night-time,  solitude,  and  the  dark,  wttt 
my  helL  The  sufferings  I  endured  in  this 
nature  would  justify  the  expression.  I  nevw 
laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  I  suppose  fron 
the  fourth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  ol 
my  life — so  far  as  memory  serves  in  things 
so  long  ago— without  an  assurance^  which 
realised  its  own  prophecy,  of  seeing  soma 
frightful  spectre.  Be  old  Stackhonse  ihm 
acquitted  in  part,  if  I  say,  that  to  his  picture 
of  the  Witch  raising  up  Samuel — (O  that 
old  man  covered  with  a  mantle  !)— I  ow^— 
not  my  midnight  terrors,  the  hell  of  my  in- 
fisncy — but  the  shape  and  manner  of  their 
visitation.  It  was  he  who  dressed  up  for  me 
a  hag  that  nightly  sate  upon  my  piUow— a 
sure  bedfellow,  when  my  aunt  or  my  maid 
was  far  from  me.  All  day  long,  while  the 
book  was  permitted  me,  I  dreamed  wakbg 
over  his  delineation,  and  at  night  (if  I  nuij 
use  so  bold  an  expression)  awoke  into  ele^ 
and  found  the  vision  true.  I  durst  noty 
even  in  the  day-light,  once  enter  the  chamber 
where  I  slept,  without  my  face  turned  to  the 
window,  aversely  from  the  bed  where  my 
witch-ri<lden  pillow  was.  Pttrents  do  not 
know  what  they  do  when  they  leave  tender 
babes  alone  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark.  Ihe 
feeling  about  for  a  friendly  arm — the  hoping 
for  a  familiar  voice — when  they  wake  scream- 
ing— and  find  none  to  soothe  them — ^what  a 
terrible  shaking  it  is  to  their  poor  nerves ! 
The  keeping  them  up  till  midnight,  through 
candle-light  and  the  unwholesome  hours,  as 
they  are  called, — would,  I  am  satisfied,  in  a 
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>mt  of  yiew,  proTe  the  better  eau- 
t  detestable  picture,  as  I  have  said, 
'ashion  to  mj  dreams — if  dreams 
— ^for  the  scene  of  them  was  inva- 
)  room  in  which  I  lay.  Had  I 
with  the  picture,  the  fears  would 
t  self-pictured  in  some  shape  or 

Adleas  betr,  blaek  man,  or  apfr~ 

was,  mj  imaginations  took  that 
is  not  book,  or  picture,  or  the 
Mlish  servants,  which  create  these 
children.  They  can  at  most  but 
a  direction.  Dear  little  T.  H., 
children  has  been  brought  up  with 
;rupulous  exclusion  of  every  taint 
tion — ^who  was  never  allowed  to 
lin  or  apparition,  or  scarcely  to  be 
.  men,  or  to  read  or  hear  of  any 
story — finds  all  this  world  of  fear, 
i  he  has  been  so  rigidly  excluded 
his  own  "  thick-coming  fancies ;  '* 
his  little  midnight  pillow,  this 
of  optimism  will  start  at  shapes, 
1  of  tradition,  in  sweats  to  which 
3  of  the  cell-damned  murderer  are 

and  Hydras,  and  Chimaeras  <Hre 
'  Oekeno  and  the  Harpies — may 
themselves  in  the  brain  of  supei^ 
t  they  were  there  before.  They 
pts,  types — ^the  archetypes  are  in 
naL  How  else  should  the  recital 
ch  we  know  in  a  waking  sense  to 
ae  to  affect  us  at  all  7— or 

Names,  wboae  sense  we  see  not, 
OS  with  tixings  that  be  nott 

we  naturally  conceive  terror  from 
9,  considered  in  their  capacity  of 
»  inflict  upon  us  bodily  injury  ? 
f  all  1  These  terrors  are  of  older 
rhey  date  beyond  body — or,  with- 
jr,  they  would  have  been  the  same, 
el,  tormenting,  defined  devils  in 
ring,  mangling,  choking,  stifling, 
lemons — are  they  one  half  so 
he  spirit  of  a  man,  as  the  simple 
rit  unembodied  following  him — 

me  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
walk  in  fear  and  dread, 
laring  once  tom'd  round,  walks  on 
urns  no  more  his  head ; 


Beeanie  be  knows  a  frightfttl  fiend 
Doth  dose  behind  him  tread.* 

That  the  kind  of  fear  here  treated  of  is 
purely  spiritual — that  it  is  strong  in  ;»t)por- 
tion  as  it  is  oljectless  upon  earth — that' it 
predominates  in  the  period  of  sinless  infancy 
— are  difficulties,  the  solution  of  which  might 
afford  some  probable  insight  into  our  ante* 
mundane  condition,  and  a  peep  at  least  into 
the  shadowland  of  pre-existence. 

My  night-fandes  have  long  ceased  to  be 
afflictive.  I  confess  an  occasional  night- 
mare ;  but  I  do  not,  as  in  early  youth,  keep 
a  stud  of  them,  fiendish  faces,  witii  the 
extinguished  taper,  will  come  and  look  at  me ; 
but  I  know  them  for  mockeries,  even  while 
I  cannot  elude  their  presence,  and  I  fight  and 
grapple  with  them.  For  the  credit  of  my 
imagination,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  how 
tame  and  prosaic  my  dreams  are  grown. 
They  are  never  romantic,  seldom  even  rural 
They  are  of  architecture  and  of  buildings- 
cities  abroad,  which  I  have  never  seen  and 
hardly  have  hoped  to  see.  I  have  traversed, 
for  the  seeming  length  of  a  natural  day, 
Home,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Lisbon — their 
churches,  palaces,  squares,  market-places, 
shops,  suburbs,  ruins,  with  an  inexpressible 
sense  of  delight — a  map-like  distinctness  of 
trace — and  a  day-light  vividness  of  vision, 
that  was  all  but  being  awake. — I  have 
formerly  travelled  among  the  Westmoreland 
fells — ^my  highest  Alps, — ^but  they  are  objects 
too  mighty  for  the  grasp  of  my  dreaming 
recognition ;  and  I  have  again  and  again 
awoke  with  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  inner 
eye,  to  make  out  a  shape  in  any  way  what- 
ever, of  Helvellyn.  Methought  I  was  in  that 
country,  but  the  mountains  were  gone.  The 
poverty  of  my  dreams  mortifies  me.  There 
is  Coleridge,  at  his  will  can  coEJure  up  i^ 
domes,  and  pleasure-houses  for  Kubla  Elhao, 
and  Abyssinian  maids,  and  songs  of  AbarSi 
and  caverns, 

Where  Alpb,  the  saored  rirer,  nos, 

to  solace  his  night  solitudes — ^when  I  cannot 
muster  a  fiddle.  Barry  Cornwall  has  his 
tritons  and  his  nereids  gamboling  before  hiia 
in  nocturnal  visions,  and  proclaiming  sons 
bom  to  Neptune — ^when  my  stretch  of  imagi- 
native  activity  can    hardly,  in  the  night 

•  Mr.  Coleridge's  Ancient  MariiMr. 
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season,  raise  np  the  ghost  of  a  fish-wife.  To 
set  my  failures  in  somewhat  a  mortifying 
light — it  was  after  reading  the  noble  Dream 
01  this  poet,  that  my  fancy  ran  strong  upon 
these  marine  spectra ;  aiul  the  poor  plastic 
power,  such  as  it  is,  within  me  set  to  work, 
to  humour  my  folly  in  a  sort  of  dream  that 
very  night.  Methought  I  was  upon  the  ocean 
billows  at  some  sea  nuptials,  riding  and 
mounted  high,  with  the  customary  train 
sounding  their  conchs  before  me,  (I  myself, 
you  may  be  sure,  the  Uadiruj  god,)  and  joUily 
we  went  careering  over  the  main,  till  just 
where  Ino  Leucothea  should  have  greeted 
me  (I  think  it  was  Ino)  with  a  white  embrace, 
the  billows  gradually  subsiding,  fell  from  a 
sea-roughness  to  a  sea  calm,  and  thence  to  a 
river  motion,  and  that  river  (as  happens  in 
the  familiarisation  of  dreams)  was  no  other 


than  the  gentle  Thames,  which  landed  me  in 
the  waflure  of  a  phicid  wave  or  two,  alone, 
safe  and  inglorious,  somewhere  at  the  foot  of 
Lambeth  palace. 

The  degree  of  the  souPs  creativenesB  ia 
sleep  might  furnish  no  whimsical  criterion  oC 
the  quantum  of  poetical  &cuUj  resident  in 
the  same  soul  waking.    An  old  gentleman^ 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  humouiist,  used  to 
carry  this  notion  so  far,  that  when  ho  saw 
any  stripling  of  his  acquaintance  ambitioui 
of  becoming  a  poet,  his  first  question  wonkf 
be, — "  Young  man,  what  sort  of  dreams  ha?e 
you?**    I  have  so  much  faith   in   my  old 
friend's  theory,  that  when  I  feel  that  idle 
vein  retumit)g  upon  me,  I  presently  snheide 
into  my  proper  element  of  prose,  remem- 
bering   those    eluding    nereids,    and    tli&i 
inauspicious  inland  lauding. 
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Hail  to  thy  returning  festival,  old  Bishop 
Valentine  !  Great  \a  thy  name  in  the  rubric, 
thou  venerable  Arch-flamen  of  Hymen ! 
Immortal  Go-between ;  who  and  what  j 
manner  of  person  art  thou  ?  Art  thou  but 
a  name,  typifying  the  restless  principle  which  ' 
impels  poor  humans  to  seek  perfection  in 
union  ?  or  wert  thou  indeed  a  mortal  prelate, 
with  thy  tippet  and  thy  rochet,  thy  apron  on, 
and  decent  lawn  sleeves  ?  Mysterious  per- 
sonage !  like  unto  thee,  assuredly,  there  is 
no  other  mitred  father  in  the  calendar ;  not 
Jerome,  nor  Ambrose,  nor  Cyril ;  nor  the 
consigner  of  undipt  infants  to  eternal  tor- 
ments, Austin,  whom  all  mothers  hate  ;  nor 
he  who  hated  all  mothers,  Origen;  nor 
Bishop  Bull,  nor  Archbishop  Parker,  nor 
Whitgift.  Thou  comest  attended  with 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  little  Loves, 
and  the  air  is 

Bnuh*d  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings. 

Singing  Cupids  are  thy  choristers  and  thy 
precentors ;  and  instead  of  the  crosier,  the 
mystical  arrow  is  borne  before  thee. 

In  other  words,  this  is  the  day  on  which 
those  charming  little  missives,  ycleped  Va- 
lentines, cross  and  intercross  each  other  at 


every  street  and  turning.  Hie  weary  and 
all  forspent  twopenny  postman  sinks  be- 
neath a  load  of  delicate  embarrassments,  not 
his  own.  It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  aa 
extent  this  ephemeral  courtship  is  canned  on 
in  this  loving  town,  to  the  great  enrichment 
of  porters,  and  detriment  of  knockers  and 
bell-wires.  In  these  little  visual  interpreta- 
tions, no  emblem  is  so  common  as  the  heart, 
— that  little  three-cornered  exponent  of  all 
our  hopes  and  fears, — the  bestuck  and 
bleeding  heart ;  it  is  twisted  and  tortured 
into  more  allegories  and  affectations  than  an 
opera-hat.  What  authority  we  have  in  his- 
tory or  mythology  for  placing  the  head- 
quarters and  metropolis  of  God  Cupid  in  thi» 
anatomical  seat  rather  than  in  any  other,  is 
not  very  clear ;  but  we  haye  got  it,  and  it 
will  serve  as  well  as  any  other.  Else  we 
might  easily  imagine,  upon  some  other  system 
which  might  have  prevailed  for  anything 
which  our  pathology  knows  to  the  contrary, 
a  lover  addressing  Ids  mistress,  in  perfect 
simplicity  of  feeling,  *^  Madam,  my  liver  and 
fortune  are  entirely  at  your  disposal ;"  or 
putting  a  delicate  question,  **  Amanda,  have 
you  a  midriff  to  bestow  t"  But  custom  has 
settled  these  things,  and  awarded  the  seat  of 
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sentiment  to  the  aforesaid  triangle,  while  its 
leas  fortunate  neighbours  wait  at  animal  and 
axiatomical  distance. 

Not  many  sounds  in  life,  and  I  include  all 
urban  and  all  rural  sounds,  exceed  in  in- 
t^erest  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  "  gives  a  very 
eoho  to  the  throne  where  hope  is  seated." 
Sut  its  issues  seldom  answer  to  this  oracle 
^^Kthin.  It  is  80  seldom  that  just  the  person 
'^v^e  want  to  see  comes.  But  of  all  the  cla- 
znorons  Tisitations  the  welcomest  in  expecta- 
tion is  the  sound  that  ushers  in,  or  seems  to 
iXBher  in,  a  Valentine.  As  the  raven  himself 
^viras  hoarse  that  announced  the  fatal  entrance 
of  Duncan,  so  the  knock  of  the  postman  on 
'Uiis  day  is  light,  airy,  confident,  and  befitting 
one  that  bringeth  good  tidings.  It  is  less 
imechanical  than  on  other  days ;  you  will 
say,  **  That  is  not  the  post  I  am  sure." 
'Visions  of  Love,  of  Cupids,  of  Hymens  ! — 
<Selightful  eternal  common-places,  which 
**  having  been  will  always  be ;"  which  no 
lachool-boy  nor  school-man  can  write  away  ;  | 
XiaTing  your  irreversible  throne  in  the  fancy  \ 
^Uid  affections — what  are  your  transports, 
"^rhen  the  happy  maiden,  opening  witli  care- 
ful finger,  careful  not  to  break  the  emble- 
Ynatic  seal,  bursts  upon  the  sight  of  some 
^^rell-designed  allegory,  some  type,  some 
youthful  fiuicy,  not  without  verses — 

Lorenall, 
A  madi'igdl, 

or  some  such  device,  not  over  abundant  in 
aense — ^yoong  Love  disclaims  it, — and  not 
^{oite  silly — something  between  wind  and 
nirater,  a  chorus  where  the  sheep  might 
almost  join  the  shepherd,  as  they  did^  or  as  I 
apprehend  they  did,  in  Arcadia. 

All  Yalentines  are  not  foolish  ;  and  I 
shaU  not  easily  forget  thine,  my  kind  friend 
(if  I  may  have  leave  to  call  you  so)  E.  B. — 
£b  B.  lived  opposite  a  young  maiden  whom 
he  had  often  seen,  unseen,  from  his  parlour 
window  in  C — e-street.  She  was  all  joyous- 
nesB  and  innocence,  and  just  of  an  age  to 
enjoy  receiving  a  Valentine,  and  just  of  a 
temper  to  bear  the  disappointment  of  missing 
one  with  good-humour.  E.  B.  is  an  artist  of 
IH)  common  powers ;  in  the  fancy  parts  of 
designing,  perhaps  inferior  to  none  ;  his 
name  is  knoWti  at  the  bottom  of  many  a 
^%U-execated  vignette  in  the  way  of  his 


profession,  but  no  further  ;  for  £.  B.  is 
modest,  and  the  world  meets  nobody  half- 
way. E.  B.  meditated  how  he  could  repay 
tliis  young  maiden  for  many  a  favour  which 
she  had  done  him  unknown  ;  for  when  a 
kindly  face  greets  us,  though  but  passing  by, 
and  never  knows  us  again,  nor  we  it,  we 
should  feel  it  as  an  obligation :  and  E.  B. 
did.  This  good  artist  set  himself  at  work  to 
please  the  damsel.  It  was  just  before  Var 
lentine's  day  three  years  since.  He  wrought, 
unseen  and  unsuspected,  a  wondrous  work. 
We  need  not  say  it  was  on  the  finest  gilt 
paper  with  borders — full,  not  of  common 
hear:!ts  and  heartless  allegory,  but  all  the 
prettiest  stories  of  love  from  Ovid,  and  older 
|X)et8  than  Ovid  (for  E.  B.  is  a  scholar). 
There  was  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and  be  sure 
Dido  was  not  forgot,  nor  Hero  and  Leander, 
and  swans  more  than  sang  in  Cayster,  with 
mottos  and  fanciful  devices,  such  as  beseemed, 
— a  work  in  short  of  magic  Iris  dipt  the 
woof.  This  on  Valentine's  eve  he  com- 
mended to  the  all-swallowing  indiscriminate 
orifice — (O  ignoble  trust !) — of  the  common 
post ;  but  the  humble  medium  did  its  duty, 
and  from  his  watchful  stand,  the  next  morn- 
ing he  saw  the  cheerful  messenger  knock, 
and  by  and  by  the  precious  charge  deli- 
vered. He  saw,  unseen,  the  happy  girl  un- 
fold the  Valentine,  dance  about,  clap  her 
hands,  as  one  after  one  the  pretty  .emblems 
unfolded  themselves.  She  danced  about,  not 
with  light  love,  or  foolish  expectations,  for 
she  had  no  lover ;  or,  if  she  had,  none  she 
knew  that  could  have  created  those  bright 
images  which  delighted  her.  It  was  more 
like  some  fairy  present ;  a  God-send,  as  our 
familiarly  pious  ancestors  termed  a  benefit 
received  where  the  benefactor  was  unknown. 
It  would  do  her  no  harm.  It  would  do  her 
good  for  ever  after.  It  is  good  to  love  the 
unknown.  I  only  give  this  as  a  specimen  of 
E.  B.  and  his  modest  way  of  doing  a  concealed 
kindness. 

Good  morrow  to  my  Valentine,  sings  poor 
Ophelia ;  and  no  better  wish,  but  with  better 
auspices,  we  wish  to  all  faithful  lovers,  who 
are  not  too  wise  to  dexpLso  old  legends,  but 
are  content  to  rank  themselves  humble  dio- 
cesans of  old  Bishop  Valentine  and  his  true 
church. 
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I  AK  arrived  at  that  point  of  life  at  which 
a  man  may  account  it  a  blessing,  as  it  is  a 
singularity,  if  he  have  either  of  his  parents 
surviving.  I  have  not  that  felicity — and 
sometimes  think  feelingly  of  a  passage  in 
Browne's  Christian  Morals,  where  he  speaks 
of  a  man  that  hath  lived  sixty  or  seventy 
years  in  the  world.  '*  In  such  a  compass  of 
time,"  he  says,  *'a  man  may  have  a  close 
apprehension  what  it  is  to  be  forgotten, 
when  he  hath  lived  to  find  none  who  could 
remember  his  father,  or  scarcely  the  friends 
of  his  youth,  and  may  sensibly  see  with  what 
a  face  in  no  long  time  Oblivion  will  look 
upon  himsell" 

I  had  an  aunt,  a  dear  and  goo(l  one.  She 
was  one  whom  single  blessedness  had  soured 
to  the  world.  She  often  used  to  say,  that  I 
was  the  only  thing  in  it  which  she  loved  ; 
and,  when  she  thought  I  was  quitting  it,  she 
grieved  over  me  with  mother's  tears.  A 
partiality  quite  so  exclusive  my  reason  can- 
not altogether  approve.  She  was  from  morn- 
ing till  night  poring  over  good  books,  and 
devotional  exercises.  Her  favourite  volumes 
were,  Thomas  h  Kempis,  in  Stanhope's  trans- 
lation ;  and  a  Boman  Catholic  Prayer  Book, 
with  the  matins  and  complines  regularly  set 
down, — ^terms  which  I  was  at  that  time  too 
young  to  understand.  She  persisted  in 
reading  them,  although  admonished  daily 
concerning  their  Papistical  tendency;  and 
went  to  church  every  Sabbath  as  a  good 
Protestant  should  do.  These  were  the  only 
books  she  studied;  though,  I  think  at  one 
period  of  her  life,  she  told  me,  she  had  read 
with  great  satisfaction  the  Adventures  of  an 
Unfortimate  Young  Nobleman.  Finding  the 
door  of  tlie  chapel  in  Essex-street  open  one 
day — ^it  was  in  the  infimcy  of  that  heresy — 
she  went  in,  liked  the  sermon,  and  the 
manner  of  worship,  and  frequented  it  at  in- 
tervals for  some  time  after.  She  came  not 
for  doctrinal  points,  and  never  missed  them. 
With  some  little  asperities  in  her  consti- 
tution, which  I  have  above  hinted  at,  she 
was  a  steadfiist)  friendly  being,  and  a  fine 


old  Cfiristian,  She  was  a  woman  of  itron; 
sense,  and  a  shrewd  mind— -extraordiiiiiy  lA 
a  repartee ;  one  of  the  few  oocasiona  of  her 
brewing  silence— else  she  did  not  miieli 
value  wit  The  only  secular  employment  I 
remember  to  have  seen  her  engaged  in,  wai^ 
the  splitting  of  French  beans,  and  dropping 
them  into  a  china  basin  of  fair  water.  The 
odour  of  those  tender  vegetables  to  this  day 
comes  back  upon  my  sense,  redolent  of 
soothing  recollections.  Certainly  it  is  the 
most  delicate  of  culinary  operations. 

Male  aunts,  as  somebody  calls  them,  I  had 
none — ^to  remember.  By  the  uncle's  side  I 
may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  an  oiphaiL 
Brother,  or  sister,  I  never  had  any — to  know 
them.  A  sister,  I  think,  that  should  hate 
been  Elizabeth,  died  in  both  our  infandei. 
What  a  comfort,  or  what  a  care,  may  I  not 
have  missed  in  her ! — ^But  I  have  ooorina 
sprinkled  about  in  Hertfordshire — ^besideB 
ttffOy  with  whom  I  have  been  all  my  life  in 
habits  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  whom  I 
may  term  cousins  par  excellence.  These  are 
James  and  Bridget  Elia.  They  are  older 
than  myself  by  twelve,  and  ten,  years  ;  and 
neither  of  them  seems  disposed,  in  matten 
of  advice  and  guidance,  to  waive  any  of  the 
prerogatives  which  primogeniture  confen. 
May  they  continue  still  in  the  same  mind ; 
and  when  they  shall  be  seventy-five^  and 
seventy-three,  years  old  (I  cannot  spare  them 
sooner),  persist  in  treating  me  in  my  grand 
climacteric  precisely  as  a  striplings  or 
younger  brother  I 

James  is  an  inexplicable  cousin.  Nators 
hath  her  unities,  which  not  every  critie  can 
penetrate :  or,  if  we  feel,  we  cannol 
explidn  them.  The  pen  of  Yorick,  and  of 
none  since  his,  could  have  drawn  J.  R  entire 
— those  fine  Shandean  lights  and  shades, 
which  make  up  his  story.  I  must  limp  after 
in  my  poor  antithetical  manner,  as  the  fates 
have  given  me  grace  and  talent  J.  £.  then 
— to  the  eye  of  a  common  observer  at  least— 
seemeth  made  up  of  contradictory  principlei» 
The  genuine  child   of  impulse,  the  fkgA 
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ler  of  prudence — the  plilegm  of  my 
loctriiie  b  invariably  at  war  with 
eramcnt,  which  is  high  sanguine, 
^-ays  some  fire-new  project  in  his 
R  is  the  systematic  opponent  of 
n,  and  crier  down  of  everything 
not  stood  the  test  of  age  and  experi- 
t^ith  a  hundred  fine  notions  chasing 
ler  hourly  in  his  fancy,  he  is  startled 
ast  approach  to  the  romantic  in 
.nd,  determined  by  his  own  sense  in 
gy  commends  ^ou  to  the  guidance 
)n  sense  on  all  occasions. — With  a 
the  eccentric  in  all  which  he  does, 
e  is  only  anxious  that  i/ou  should 
lit  yourself  by  doing  anything  ab- 
ngular.  On  my  once  letting  slip  at 
at  I  was  not  fond  of  a  certain 
ish,  he  begged  me  at  any  rate  not 
• — for  the  world  would  think  me 
e  disguises  a  passionate  fondness 
s  of  high  art  (whereof  he  hath 
I  choice  collection),  under  the  pre- 
uying  only  to  sell  again — ^that  his 
m  may  give  no  encouragement  to 
Tet,  if  it  were  so,  why  does  that 
tender,  pastoral  Domeuichino  hang 
lis  wall? — is  the  ball  of  his  sight 
re  dear  to  him  ] — or  what  picture- 
I  talk  like  him  ? 

us  mankind  in  general  are  observed 
heir  speculative  conclusions  to  the 
leir  individual  humours,  his  theoriefi 
to  be  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
tution.  He  b  courageous  as  Charles 
n,  upon  instinct ;  chary  of  his  per- 
principle,  as  a  travelling  Quaker. 
3en  preaching  up  to  me,  all  my  life, 
-ine  of  bowing  to  the  great — the 
of  forms,  and  manner,  to  a  man's 
I  in  the  world.  He  himself  never 
ither,  that  I  can  discover, — and  has 
that  would  stand  upright  in  the 
of  the  Cham  of  Tartaiy.  It  is 
,o  hear  him  discourse  of  patience — 
it  as  the  truest  wisdom — and  to 
uring  the  last  seven  minutes  that 
r  is  getting  ready.  Nature  never 
her  haste  a  more  restless  piece  of 
ship  than  when  she  moulded  this 
9  cousin — and  Art  never  turned  out 
iborate  orator  than  he  can  display 
0  be,  upon  this  favourite  topic  of 
ntages  of  quiet  and  oontentedness 


in  the  state,  whatever  it  be,  that  we  are 
placed  in.  He  is  triumphant  on  this  theme, 
when  he  has  you  safe  in  one  of  those  short 
stages  that  ply  for  the  western  road,  in  a 
very  obstructing  manner,  at  the  foot  of  Jolm 
Murray's  street — where  you  get  in  when  it 
is  empty,  and  are  expected  to  wait  till  the 
vehicle  hath  completed  her  just  freight — a 
trying  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  some 
|)eople.  He  wonders  at  your  fidgetiness,— 
"  where  could  we  be  better  than  we  are,  thus 
sitting,  thus  consulting  V^ — ^**  prefers,  for  his 
part^  a  state  of  rest  to  locomotion," — with  an 
eye  all  the  while  upon  the  coachman,  — 
till  at  length,  waxing  out  of  all  patience, 
at  your  want  of  it,  he  breaks  out  into 
a  pathetic  remonstrance  at  the  fellow  for 
detaining  us  so  long  over  the  time  which 
he  had  professed,  and  declares  peremptorily, 
that  *^  the  gentleman  in  the  coach  is  deter- 
mined to  get  out,  if  he  does  not  drive  on  that 
instant" 

Very  quick  at  inventing  an  argument,  or 
detecting  a  sophistry,  he  is  incapable  of  at- 
tending gou  in  any  chain  of  arguing.  Indeed 
he  makes  wild  work  with  logic ;  and  seems 
to  jump  at  most  admirable  conclusions  by 
some  process,  not  at  all  akin  to  it  Conso- 
nantly enough  to  this,  he  hath  been  heard  to 
deny,  upon  certain  occasions,  th^t  there 
exists  such  a  faculty  at  all  in  man  as  reason; 
and  wondereth  how  man  came  first  to  have 
a  conceit  of  it— enibrcing  his  negation  with 
all  the  might  of  reasoning  he  is  master  of.  He 
has  some  speculative  notions  against  laughter, 
and  will  maintain  that  laughing  is  not  natural 
to  him — ^when  peradventure  the  next  moment 
his  lungs  shall  crow  like  Chanticleer.  He 
says  some  of  the  best  things  in  the  world—* 
and  declareth  that  wit  is  his  aversion.  It 
was  he  who  said,  upon  seeing  the  Eton  boys 
at  play  in  their  grounds — What  a  pitg  to 
think,  that  these  fine  ingenuous  lads  in  a  few 
years  will  aU  he  changed  into  frivolous  Members 
of  Parliament  I 

His  youth  was  fiery,  glowing,  tempestuoua 
— and  in  age  he  discovereth  no  symptom  of 
cooling.  This  is  that  which  I  admire  in  him. 
I  hate  people  who  meet  Time  half-way.  I 
am  for  no  compromise  with  that  inevitable 
spoiler.  While  he  lives,  J.  E.  will  take  hia 
swing. — ^It  does  me  good,  as  I  walk  towards 
the  street  of  my  daily  avocation,  on  some 
fine  May  morning,  to  meet  him  marching  in  a 
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quite  opposite  direction,  with  a  jolly  handsome 
presence,  and  shining  sanguine  face,  that 
indicates  some  purchase  in  his  eye — a  Claude 
—or  a  Hobbima — for  much  of  his  enviaV)le 
leisure  is  consumed  at  Christie^s  andPhillips*8 
— or  where  not,  to  pick  up  pictures,  and  such 
gauds.  On  these  occasions  he  mostly  stop- 
peth  me,  to  read  a  short  lecture  on  the  ad- 
vantage a  person  like  me  possesses  above 
himself,  in  having  his  time  occupied  with 
business  which  he  mitst  do — assureth  me  that 
he  often  feels  it  hang  heavy  on  his  hands — 


limited  sympathy  with  what  you  feel  or  do. 
He  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  and  mjikes 
slender  guesses  at  what  passes  in  your  mind. 
He  never  pierces  the  marrow  of  your  habits. 
He  will  tell  an  old-established  play-goer,  that 
Mr.  Such-a-one,  of  So-and-so  (naming  one  of 
the  theatres),  is  a  very  lively  comedian — as 
a  piece  of  news !  He  advertised  me  bat  the 
other  day  of  some  pleasant  green  lanes  which 
he  had  found  out  for  me,  knowing  me  to  he  a 
great  toalker,  in  my  own  immediate  vicinity 
— who  have  haunted  the  identical  spot  any 


wishes  he  had  fewer  holidays — and  goes  off—  time  these  twenty  years ! — He  has  not  much 
Westward  Ho !— chanting  a  tune,  to  Pall  respect  for  that  class  of  feelings  which  goes 
Mall — perfectly  convinced  that  he  has  con-  by  the  name  of  sentimental.  He  applies  the 
vinced  me — while  I  proceed  in  my  opposite  definition  of  real  evil  to  bodily  sufferings 
direction  tuneless.  exclusively — and    rejecteth    all    others   as 

It  is  pleasant,  again,  to  see  this  Professor  imaginary.  He  is  affected  by  the  sight,  or 
of  Indiffei-ence  doing  the  honours  of  his  new  the  bare  supposition,  of  a  creature  in  pain, 
purchase,  when  he  has  fairly  housed  it.  You  |  to  a  degree  which  I  have  never  witnessed 
must  view  it  in  every  light,  till  he  has  found ,  out  of  womankind.  A  constitutional  acute- 
the  best — ^placing  it  at  this  distance,  and  at  ness  to  this  class  of  sufferings  may  in  part 
that,  but  always  suiting  the  focus  of  your  account  for  this.  The  animal  tribe  in  par- 
sight  to  his  own.  You  must  spy  at  it .  ticular  he  taketh  under  his  especial  proteo- 
through  your  fingers,  to  catch  the  atrial  j  tion.  A  broken-winded  or  spur-galled  horse 
perspective — though  you  assure  him  that  to  ^  is  s\ire  to  find  an  advocate  in  him.  An  ovcr- 
you  the  landscape  sho^^^  much  more  agree-  loaded  ass  is  his  client  for  ever.  He  is  the 
able  without  that  ai-tifice.  Woe  be  to  the  ^  apostle  to  the  brute  kind — the  never-failing 
luckless  wight  who  does  not  only  not  respond .  friend  of  those  who  have  none  to  care  for 
to  his  rapture,  but  who  should  drop  an  un-  them.  The  contemplation  of  a  lobster  boiled, 
seasonable  intimation  of  preferring  one  of  |  or  eels  skinned  alive,  will  wring  him  so,  that 
his  anterior  bargains  to  the  present ! — The  |  **  all  for  pity  he  could  die."  It  will  take  the 
last  is  always  his  best  hit — ^his  "  Cynthia  of 
the  minute."— Alas !  how  many  a  mild  Ma- 


donna have  I  known  to  come  in — a  Kaphael 
— keep  its  ascendancy  for  a  few  brief  moons 
— then,  after  certain  intermedial  degrada- 
tions, from  the  front  drawing-room  to  the 
back  gallery,  thence  to  the  dark  parlour, — 
adopted  in  turn  by  each  of  the  Carracci, 
under  successive  lowering  ascriptions  of 
filiation,  mildly  breaking  its  fall — consigned 
to  the  oblivious  lumber-room,  go  out  at  last  a 
Lucca  Giordano,  or  plain  Carlo  Maratti ! — 
which  things  when  I  beheld — musing  upon 
the  chances  and  mutabilities  of  fate  below, 
hath  made  me  to  reflect  upon  the  altered 
condition  of  great  personages,  or  that  woeful 
Queen  of  Richard  the  Second — 


-ect  forth  in  pomp, 


She  came  adurned  hither  like  sweet  May. 
Beat  back  like  Haliowmass  or  shortest  day. 

With  great  love  for  you,  J.  K  hath  but  a 


savour  from  his  palate,  and  the  rest  from  his 
pillow,  for  days  and  nights.    With  the  in- 
tense feeling  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  he  wanted 
only  the  steadiness  of  pursuit,  and  unity  of 
purpose,  of  that    "true   yoke-fellow   with 
Time,"  to  have  effected  as  much  for  the 
Animal  as  he  hath  done  for  the  Negro  Crttk- 
tion.    But  my  uncontrollable  ooosin  is  but 
imperfectly  formed  for  purposes  which  de- 
mand co-operation.    He  cannot  wait    His 
amelioration  plans  must  be  ripened  in  a  day. 
For  this  reason  he  has  cut  bat  an  equivocal 
figure  in  benevolent  societies,  and  oombina- 
tions  for  the  alleviation  of  human  sofferinga 
His  zeal  constantly  makes  him  to  ontnm, 
and  put  out,  his  coadjutors.    He  tliinks  of 
relieving, — ^while    they  think   of  debating. 
He  was  black-balled  out  of  a  society  for  the 
Relief  of  ♦♦•••••••••, 

because  the  fervour  of  his  humanity  toiled 
beyond  the  formal  apprehension,  and  creep- 
ing processes  of  his  associates.  I  shall  always 
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isider  this  distiDction  as  a  patent  of  nobi- 
r  in  the  £lia  family  ! 

Do  I  mention  these  seeming  inconsisten- 
3  to  smile  at,  or  upbraid,  my  unique  cousin  ? 
irry,  heav^en.  and  all  good  manners,  and 
t  understanding  that  should  be  between 
isfolk,  forbid  ! — With  all  the  strange- 
ises  of  this  strangest  of  the  Eliaa — I  would 
;  have  him  in  one  jot  or  tittle  other  than 
is ;  neither  would  I  barter  or  exchange 


my  wild  kinsman  for  the  most  exact,  regnlar, 
and  everyday  consistent  kinsman  breathing. 

In  my  next,  reader,  I  may  perhaps  give 
you  some  account  of  my  cousin  Bridget — if 
you  are  not  already  surfeited  with  cousins— 
and  take  you  by  the  hand,  if  you  are  willing 
to  go  with  us,  on  an  excursion  which  we 
made  a  summer  or  two  since,  in  search  of 
more  cotuins — 

Through  the  green  plain*  of  pleasant  Hertfordshire 
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Bkidoet  Elia  has  been  my  housekeeper  I 
'  many  a  long  year.  I  have  obligations  to  I 
idget,  extending  beyond  the  period  of 
jmory.  We  house  together,  old  bachelor 
d  maid,  in  a  sort  of  double  singleness ; 
th  such  tolerable  comfort,  upon  the  whole, 
fit  I,  for  one,  find  in  myself  no  sort  of  dis- 
sition  to  go  out  upon  the  mountains,  with 
e  rash  king's  offspring,  to  bewail  my  celi- 
cy.  We  agree  pretty  well  in  our  tastes 
d  habits — yet  so,  as  "  with  a  difference." 
e  are  generally  in  harmony,  with  occasional 
ckeriugs — as  it  should  be  among  near  re- 
tions.  Our  sympathies  are  rather  under- 
3od,  than  expressed ;  and  once,  upon  my 
Bsembling  a  tone  in  my  voice  more  kind 
an  ordinary,  my  cousin  burst  into  tears, 
id  complained  that  I  was  altered.  We  are 
>th  great  readers  in  different  directions. 
Tiile  I  am  hanging  over  (for  the  thousandth 
me)  some  passage  in  old  Bui-ton,  or  one  of 
s  strange  contemporaries,  she  is  abstracted 
.  some  modem  tale,  or  adventure,  whereof 
IT  common  reading-table  is  daily  fed  with 
niduously  fresh  supplies.  Narrative  teases 
e.  I  have  little  concern  in  the  progress  of 
^enta.  She  must  have  a  story — ^well,  ill,  or 
difierently  told — so  there  be  life  stirring  in 
and  plenty  of  good  or  evil  accidents.  The 
ictaations  of  fortune  in  fiction — and  almost 
real  life — ^have  ceased  to  interest,  or 
erate  but  dully  upon  me.  Out-of-the-way 
imoxura  and  opinions — heads  with  some 
verting  twist  in  them — the  oddities  of 
ithorship  pleaae  me  most  My  cousin  has 
native  disrelish  of  anything  that  sounds 
Id  or  bizarre*    Nothing  goes  down  with 


her,  that  is  quaint^  iiregular,  or  out  of  the 
road  of  common  sympathy.  She  "holds 
Nature  more  clever."  I  can  pardon  her 
blindness  to  the  beautiful  obliquities  of  the 
Religio  Medici ;  but  she  must  apologise  to 
me  for  certain  disrespectful  insiimations, 
which  she  has  been  pleased  to  throw  out 
latterly,  touching  the  intellectuals  of  a  dear 
favourite  of  mine,  of  the  last  century  but 
one— rthe  thrice  noble,  chaste,  and  virtuous, 
— ^but  again  somewhat  fantastical,  and  ori- 
ginal brained,  generous  Margaret  Newcastle.' 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  my  coxisin,  oftener 
perhaps  than  I  could  have  wished,  to  have 
had  for  her  associates  and  mine,  free-thinkers 
— ^leaders,  and  disciples,  of  novel  philosophies 
and  systems  ;  but  she  neither  wrangles  with, 
nor  accepts,  their  opinions.  That  which  was 
good  and  venerable  to  her,  when  a  child,  re- 
tains its  authority  over  her  mind  still.  She 
never  juggles  or  plays  tricks  with  her  under- 
standing. 

We  are  both  of  us  inclined  to  be  a  little 
too  positive  ;  and  I  have  observed  the  result 
of  our  disputes  to  be  almost  uniformly  this 
— that  in  matters  of  fact,  dates,  and  circum- 
stances, it  turns  out,  that  I  was  in  the  right, 
and  my  cousin  in  the  wrong.  But  where  we 
have  differed  upon  moral  points ;  upon  some- 
thing proper  to  be  done,  or  let  alone ;  what- 
ever heat  of  opposition,  or  steadiness  of  con- 
viction, I  set  out  with,  I  am  sure  always,  in 
the  long-run,  to  be  brought  over  to  her  way 
of  thinking. 

I  must  touch  upon  the  foibles  of  my  kins- 
woman with  a  gentle  hand,  for  Bridget  does 
not  like  to  be  told  of  her  faults.    She  hnth 
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ao  awkward  trick  (to  aay  no  worse  of  it)  of 
reading  in  company :  at  which  times  she  will 
answer  yes  or  no  to  a  question,  without  fully 
understanding  its  purport — which  is  pro- 
yoking,  and  derogatory  in  the  highest  degree 
to  the  dignity  of  the  putter  of  the  said  ques- 
tion. Her  presence  of  mind  is  equal  to  the 
most  pressing  trials  of  life,  but  will  some- 
times desert  her  upon  trifling  occasions. 
When  the  purp^^se  requires  it,  and  is  a  thing 
of  moment,  she  can  speak  to  it  greatly  ;  but 
in  matters  which  are  not  stuff  of  the  con- 
science, she  hath  been  known  sometimes  to 
let  slip  a  word  less  seasonably. 

Her  education  in  youth  was  not  much  at- 
tended to  ;  and  she  happily  missed  all  that 
train  of  female  garniture,  which  passeth  by 
the  name  of  accomplishments.  She  was 
tumbled  early,  by  accident  or  design,  into  a 
spacious  closet  of  good  old  English  reading, 
without  much  selection  or  prohibition,  and 
browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair  and  whole- 
some pasturage.  Had  I  twenty  girls,  they 
should  be  brought  up  exactly  in  this  fadhion. 
I  know  not  whether  their  chance  in  wedlock 
might  not  be  diminished  by  it ;  but  I  can 
answer  for  it,  that  it  makes  (if  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst)  most  incomparable  old 
maids. 

In  a  season  of  distress,  she  is  the  truest 
comforter  ;  but  in  the  tciisiug  accidents,  and 
minor  perplexities,  which  do  not  call  out  the 
wUl  to  meet  them,  she  sometimes  maketh 
matters  worse  by  an  excess  of  participation. 
If  she  does  not  always  divide  your  trouble, 
upon  the  pleasonter  occasions  of  life  she  is 
sure  always  to  treble  your  satisfaction.  She 
is  excellent  to  be  at  a  play  with,  or  upon  a 
visit ;  but  best,  when  she  goes  a  journey  with 
you. 

We  made  an  excursion  together  a  few 
summers  since,  into  Hertfordshire,  to  beat 
up  the  quarters  of  some  of  our  less-known 
rehitions  in  that  fine  com  country. 

The  oldest  thing  I  remember  is  Mackery 
End  ;  or  Mackarel  End,  as  it  is  spelt,  perhaps 
more  properly,  in  some  old  maps  of  Hertford- 
shire ;  a  farm-house, — delightfully  situated 
within  a  gentle  walk  from  Wheathampstead. 
I  can  just  remember  having  been  there,  on  a 
visit  to  a  great-aunt,  when  I  was  a  child, 
under  the  care  of  Bridget ;  who,  as  I  have 
said,  is  older  tlian  myself  by  some  ten  years. 
I  wish  that  I  could  tlirow  into  a  heap  the 


remainder  of  our  joint  existences ;  that  ve 
might  share  them  in  equal  diyudon.  But 
that  is  impossible.  The  hooae  was  at  that 
time  in  the  occupation  of  a  Babstantial 
yeoman,  who  had  married  my  grandmother^ 
sister.  His  name  was  Gladman.  My  grand- 
mother was  a  Bruton,  married  to  a  Field. 
The  Gladmans  and  the  Brutona  are  ttiU 
flourishing  in  that  part  of  the  county^  but 
the  Fields  are  almost  extinct.  More  than 
forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Tint  I 
speak  of ;  and,  for  the  greater  portion  of  that 
period,  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  other  two 
branches  also.  Who  or  what  sort  of  peraoiia 
inherited  Mackery  End — ^kindred  or  strange 
folk — we  were  afraid  almost  to  conjecton^ 
but  determined  some  day  to  explore. 

By  somewhat  a  circuitous  route,  taking 
the  noble  park  at  Luton  in  our  way  from 
St  Albans,  we  arrived  at  the  spot  of  our 
anxious  curiosity  about  noou.  The  sight  oC 
the  old  farm-house,  though  every  trace  of  it 
was  effaced  from  my  recollection,  afTected  me 
with  a  pleasure  which  I  had  not  experienced 
for  many  a  year.  For  though  /  had  ibi^;otten 
it, ire  had  never  forgotten  being  there  togethefi 
and  we  had  been  talking  about  Mackery  End 
all  our  lives,  till  memory  on  my  part  became 
mocked  with  a  phantom  of  itself,  and  I 
thought  I  knew  the  aspect  of  a  place,  which, 
when  present,  O  liow  unlike  it  was  to  thol^ 
wliich  I  had  conjured  up  so  many  times 
instead  of  it ! 

Still  the  air  breathed  balmily  about  it; 
the  season  was  in  the  **  heart  of  June,"  and 
I  could  say  with  the  poet. 

But  thou,  that  didfft  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imafcination. 
Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation  I 

Bridget^s  was  more  a  waking  bliss  than 
mine,  for  she  Ct-isily  remembered  her  old 
acquaintance  again — some  altered  features, 
of  course,  a  little  grudged  at.  At  firat^ 
indeed,  she  was  ready  to  disbelieve  for  joy; 
but  the  scene  soon  re-confiruied  itself  in  her 
affections — and  she  traversed  w^rj  out-post 
of  the  old  immsion,  to  the  wood-honse^  the 
orcliard,  the  place  where  the  pigeon-house 
had  stood  (house  and  birds  were  alike  flown) 
— with  a  breathless  impatience  of  reo(>guitioo, 
which  was  more  pardonable  perhaps  than 
decorous  at  the  age  of  flfty  odd.  But  Bridget 
in  some  things  is  behind  her  yean; 
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rhe  only  thing  left  was  to  get  into  the 
iBe — and  that  was  a  difficulty  which  to 
singly  would  have  been  insurmountable  ; 

I  am  terribly  shy  in  making  myself 
>wn  to  strangers  and  out-of-date  kimufolk. 
re,  stronger  than  scruple,  winged  my 
sin  in  without  me  ;  but  she  soon  returned 
h  a  creature  .that  might  have  sat  to  a 
Iptor  for  the  image  of  Welcome.    It  was 

youngest  of  the  Gladmans ;  who,  by 
rriage  with  a  Bruton,  had  become  mistress 
the  old  mansion.    A  comely  brood  are 

Brutons.  Six  of  them,  females,  were 
ed  as  the  handsomest  young  women  in 

county.     But  this  adopted  Bruton,  in 

mind,  was  better  than  they  all — ^more 
lely.  She  was  bom  too  late  to  have 
lembered  me.  She  just  recollected  in 
ly  life  to  have  had  her  cousin  Bridget 
e  pointed  out  to  her,  climbing  a  stile. 
b  the  name  of  kindred,  and  of  cousinship, 
I  enough.  Those  slender  ties,  that  prove 
;ht  as  gossamer  in  the  rending  atmosphere 
k  metropolis,  bind  faster,  as  we  found  it,  in 
jrty,  homely,  loving  Hertfordshire.  In 
i  minutes  we  were  as  thoroughly  acquainted 
if  we  had  been  bom  and  bred  up  together ; 
re  fiuniliar,  even  to  the  calling  each  other 

our  Christian  names.  So  Christians 
^d  call  one  another.'  To  have  seen 
dget,  and  her — it  was  like  the  meeting  of 
I  two  scriptural  cousins !  There  was  a 
tee  and  dignity,  an  amplitude  of  form  and 
ture,  answering  to  her  mind,  in  this 
mer*8  wife,  which  would  have  shined  in  a 


palace — or  so  we  thought  it.  We  were  made 
welcome  by  husband  and  wife  equally — ^we^ 
and  our  friend  that  was  with  us. — I  had 
almost  forgotten  him — ^but'R  F.  will  not  so 
soon  forget  that  meeting,  if  peradventuie  he 
shall  i*ead  this  on  the  far  distant  shores  where 
the  kangaroo  haunts.  The  fatted  calf  was 
made  ready,  or  rather  was  already  so,  as  if 
in  anticipation  of  our  coming ;  and,  after  an 
appropriate  glass  of  native  wine,  never  let 
me  forget  with  what  honest  pride  this  hospn- 
table  cousin  made  us  proceed  to  Wheathamp* 
stead,  to  introduce  us  (as  some  new-found 
rarity)  to  her  mother  and  sister  Gladmans, 
who  did  indeed  know  something  more  of  us, 
at  a  time  when  she  almost  knew  nothing.—- 
With  what  corresponding  kindness  we  were 
received  by  them  also  —  how  Bridget's 
memory,  exalted  by  the  occasion,  warmed 
into  a  thousand  half-obliterated  recollections 
of  things  and  persons,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, and  her  own — and  to  the  astoundment 
of  B.  F.  who  sat  by,  almost  the  only  thing 
that  was  not  a  cousin  there,—- old  effaced 
images  of  more  than  half-forgotten  names 
and  circumstances  still  crowding  back  upon 
her,  as  words  written  in  lemon  come  out 
upon  exposure  to  a  friendly  warmth, — when 
I  forget  all  this,  then  may  my  country  cousins 
forget  me  ;  and  Bridget  no  more  remember, 
that  in  the  days  of  weakling  infancy  I  was 
her  tender  charge^  as  I  have  been  her  care 
in  fbolish  manhood  since — ^in  those  pretty 
pastoral  walks,  long  ago,  about  Mackexy 
End,  in  Hertfordshire. 
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It  the  north  end  of  Cross-court  there  yet 
nds  a  portal,  of  some  architectural  preten- 
tiB,  though  reduced  to  humble  use,  serving 
present  for  an  entrance  to  a  printing-office, 
is  old  door-way,  if  you  are  young,  reader, 
1  may  not  know  was  the  identical  pit 
nince  to  old  Drury — Garrick's  Drury — all 
it  that  is  left  I  never  pass  it  without 
Jung  some  forty  years  from  off  my 
>iilder8,  recurring  to  the  evening  when  I 
ised  through  it  to  see  my  first  play.  The 
enuxm  had  been  wet,  and  the  condition  of 


our  going  (the  elder  folks  and  myself)  was, 
that  the  rain  should  cease.  With  what  a 
beating  heart  did  I  watch  from  the  window 
the  puddles,  from  the  stillness  of  which  I  was 
taught  to  prognosticate  the  desired  cessation ! 
I  seem  to  remember  the  last  spurt,  and  the 
glee  with  which  I  ran  to  announce  it. 

We  went  with  orders,  which  my  godfather 
F.  had  sent  us.  He  kept  the  oil  shop  (now 
Davies's)  at  the  comer  of  Featherstone- 
buildmgs,  in  Holbom.  F.  was  a  tall  grave 
person,  lofty  in  speech  and  had  pretenaionB 
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above  his  rank.  He  associated  in  those  days 
with  John  Palmer,  the  comedian,  whose  gait 
and  bearing  he  seemed  to  copy ;  if  John 
(which  is  quite  as  likely)  did  not  rather 
borrow  somewhat  of  his  manner  from  ray 
godfather.  He  was  also  known  to,  and 
visited  by,  Sheridan.  It  was  to  his  house  in 
Holbom  til  at  young  Brinsley  brought  his 
first  wife  on  her  elopement  with  him  from 
a  boarding-school  at  Bath — ^the  beautiful 
Maria  Linley.  My  parents  were  present 
(over  a  quadrille  table)  when  he  arrived  in 
the  evening  with  his  harmonious  charge. 
From  either  of  these  connexions  it  may  be 
inferred  that  my  godfather  could  command 
an  order  for  the  then  Drury-lane  theatre  at 
pleasure — and,  indeed,  a  pretty  liberal  issue 
of  those  cheap  billets,  in  Brinsley's  easy 
autograph,  I  have  heard  him  say  was  the 
sole  remuneration  which  he  had  received  for 
many  years*  nightly  illumination  of  the 
orchestra  and  various  avenues  of  that  theatre 
^and  he  was  content  it  should  be  so.  The 
honour  of  Sheridan's  familiarity — or  sup- 
posed familiarity — ^was  better  to  my  godfather 
than  money. 

F.  was  the  most  gentlemanly  of  oilmen ; 
grandiloquent,  yet  courteous.  His  delivery 
of  the  commonest  matters  of  fact  was 
Ciceronian.  He  had  two  Latin  words  almost 
constantly  in  his  mouth  (how  odd  sounds 
Latin  from  an  oilman's  lips !),  which  my 
better  knowledge  since  has  enabled  me  to 
correct.  In  strict  pronunciation  they  should 
have  been  sounded  mce  versd — but  in  those 
young  years  they  impressed  me  witli  more 
awe  than  they  would  now  do,  read  aright 
from  Seneca  or  Varro — in  his  own  peculiar 
pronunciation,  monosyllabically  elaborated, 
or  Anglicised,  into  something  like  verse  verse. 
By  an  imposing  manner,  and  the  help  of 
these  distorted  syllables,  he  climbed  (but 
that  was  little)  to  the  highest  parochial 
honours  which  St.  Andrew's  has  to  bestow. 

He  is  dead — and  thus  much  I  thought  due 
to  his  memory,  both  for  my  fii-st  orders 
(little  wondrous  talismans ! — slight  keys,  and 
insignificant  to  outward  sight,  but  opening 
to  me  more  than  Arabian  paradises !)  and 
moreover  that  by  his  testamentary  benefi- 
cence I  came  into  possession  of  the  only 
landed  property  which  I  could  ever  call  my 
own — situate  near  the  road-way  villace  of 
pleasant  Puckeridge,  in  Hertfordshire.  When 


I  journeyed  down  to  take  possession,  and 
planted  foot  on  my  own  ground,  the  stately 
habits  of  the  donor  descended  upon  me,  and 
I  strode  (shall  I  confess  the  vanity  1)  witk 
larger  paces  over  my  allotment  of  >  three 
quarters  of  an  acre,  with  its  commodious 
mansion  in  the  midst,  with  the  feeling  of  an 
English  freeholder  that  all  betwixt  sky  and 
centre  was  my  own.  The  estate  has  passed 
into  more  prudent  hands,  and  nothing  bat 
an  agrarian  can  restore  it. 

In  those  days  were  pit  orders.  Beshrew 
the  uncomfortable  manager  who  abolished 
them !  —  with  one  of  these  we  went  I 
remember  the  waiting  at  the  door — not  that 
which  is  left — ^but  between  that  and  an 
inner  door  in  shelter — O  when  shall  I  be 
such  an  expectant  again  ! — ^with  the  cry  of 
nonpareils,  an  indispensable  play-house  ac- 
companiment in  those  days.  As  near  as  I 
can  recollect,  the  fashionable  pronimeiatioii 
of  the  theatrical  frniteresses  then  wnM, 
**  Chase  some  oranges,  chase  some  nompareli^ 
chase  a  bill  of  the  play ;  "—chase  pro  chose. 
But  when  we  .got  in,  and  I  beheld  the  green 
curtain  that  veiled  a  heaven  to  my  imagina- 
tion, which  was  soon  to  be  di8do9ed---the 
breathless  anticipations  I  endured  !  I  had 
seen  something  like  it  in  the  plate  prefixed 
to  Troilus  and  Cressida,  in  Howe's  Shak- 
speare — the  tent  scene  with  Diomede — ^and 
a  sight  of  that  plate  can  always  bring  back 
in  a  measure  the  feeling  of  that  evening.— 
The  boxes  at  that  time,  full  of  well-dressed 
women  of  quality,  projected  over  the  pit: 
and  the  pilasters  reaching  down  were  adorned 
with  a  glistering  substance  (I  know  not  what) 
under  glass  (as  it  seemed),  resembling-~a 
homely  fancy — ^but  I  judged  it  to  be  sugar- 
candy — ^yet,to  my  raised  imagination,  dive^ed 
of  its  homelier  qualities,  it  appeared  a  glorified 
candy  ! — The  orchestra  lights  at  length  arose, 
those  "  fair  Auroras  I "  Once  the  bell 
sounded.  It  was  to  ring  out  yet  once  again 
— and,  incapable  of  the  anticipation,  I 
reposed  my  shut  eyes  in  a  sort  of  resignaticoi 
upon  the  maternal  lap.  It  rang  the  second 
time.  The  curtain  drew  up— I  was  not  past 
six  years  old  and  the  play  was  Artaxerxes ! 

I  had  dabbled  a  little  in  the  Universal 
History — ^the  ancient  part  of  it — and  here 
was  the  court  of  Persia. — ^It  was  being 
admitted  to  a  sight  of  the  past.  I  took  no 
proper  interest  in  the  action  going  on,  for  J 
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not  its  import — ^but  I  heard  the 
us,  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
U  feeling  was  absorbed  in  vision, 
ests,  gardens,  palaces,  princesses, 
re  me.  I  knew  not  players.  I 
ei-sepolis  for  the  time,  and  the 
j1  of  their  devotion  almost  con- 
into  a  worshipper.  I  was  awe- 
believed  those  significations  to  be 
more  than  elemental  fires.  It 
hantment  and  a  dream.  No  such 
s  since  visited  me  but  in  dreams, 
n's  invasion  followed  ;  where,  I 
the  transformation  of  the  magis- 
reverend  beldams  seemed  to  me 
grave  historic  justice,  and  the 
^iiig  his  own  head  to  be  as  sober 
the  legend  of  St.  Denyg. 
play  to  which  I  was  taken  was 
f  the  Manor,  of  which,  with  the 
f  some  scenery,  very  faint  traces 
ny  memory.  It  was  followed  by 
ae,  called  Lun*s  Ghost — a  satiric 
prehend,  upon  Bich,  not  long  since 
to  my  apprehension  (too  sincere 
Lun  was  as  remote  a  piece  of 
IS  Lud — the  father  of  a  line  of 
— transmitting  his  dagger  of  lath 
n  sceptre)  through  countless  ages, 
primeval  Motley  come  from  his 
in  a  ghastly  vest  of  white  patch- 
the  apparition  of  a  dead  rainbow, 
iiins  (thought  I)  look  when  they 

[  play  followed  in  quick  succession. 
>  Way  of  the  World.  I  think 
'e  sat  at  it  as  grave  as  a  judge  ; 
Dtiber,  the  hysteric  affectations  of 

Wishfort  affected  me  like  some 
igic  passion.  Robinson  Crusoe 
n  which  Crusoe,  man  Friday,  and 
,  were  as  good  and  authentic  as 
. — The  clownery  and  pantaloonery 
Qtomimes  liave  clean  passed  out  of 
I  believe,  I  no  more  laughed  at 

at  the  same  age  I  should  have 
sed  to  laugh  at  the  grotesque 
xls  (seeming  to  me  then  replete 
t  meaning)  that  gape,  and  grin,  in 
ind  the  inside  of  the  old  Bound 
y  chui'ch)  of  the  Templars. 


I  saw  these  plays  in  the  season  1781-2, 
when  I  was  from  six  to  seven  years  old. 
After  the  intervention  of  six  or  seven  other 
years  (for  at  school  all  play-going  was  in- 
hibited) I  again  entered  the  doors  of  a 
theatre.  That  old  Artaxerxes  evening  had 
never  done  ringing  in  my  fancy.  I  expected 
the  same  feelings  to  come  again  with  the 
same  occasion.  But  we  differ  from  ourselves 
less  at  sixty  and  sixteen,  than  the  latter  does 
from  six.  In  that  interval  what  had  I  not 
lost !  At  the  first  period  I  knew  nothing, 
understood  nothing,  discriminated  nothing. 
I  felt  all,  loved  all,  wondered  all— 

Was  nourished,  I  could  not  tell  how— 

I  had  left  the  temple  a  devotee,  and  was 
returned  a  rationalist.  The  s.une  things 
were  there  materially  ;  but  the  emblem,  the 
reference,  was  gone  ! — ^The  green  curtain  was 
no  longer  a  veil,  drawn  between  two  worlds, 
the  unfolding  of  which  was  to  bring  back 
past  ages  to  present  a  "  royal  ghost,** — ^but  a 
certain  quantity  of  green  baize,  which  was 
to  separate  the  audience  for  a  given  time 
from  certain  of  their  fellow-men  who  were 
to  come  forward  and  pretend  those  parts. 
The  lights — the  orchestra  lights— came  up  a 
clumsy  machinery.  The  first  ring,  and  the 
second  ring,  was  now  but  a  trick  of  the 
prompter's  bell — which  had  been,  like  the 
note  of  the  cuckoo,  a  phantom  of  a  voice, 
no  hand  seen  or  guessed  at  which  ministered 
to  its  warning.  The  actora  were  men  and 
women  painted.  I  thought  the  fault  was  in 
them ;  but  it  was  in  myself,  and  the  altera- 
tion which  those  many  centuries,  —  of  six 
shoi-t  twelvemonths  —  had  wrought  in  me. 
— ^Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  the 
play  of  the  evening  was  but  an  indifferent 
comedy,  as  it  gave  me  time  to  crop  some 
unreasonable  expectations,  which  might  have 
interfered  with  the  genuine  emotions  with 
which  I  was  soon  after  enabled  to  enter  upon 
the  first  appearance  to  me  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
in  Isabella.  Comparison  and  retrospection 
soon  yielded  to  the  present  attraction  ol 
the  scene;  and  the  theatre  became  to  mc, 
upon  a  new  stock,  the  most  delightful  oi 
recreations. 
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In  comparing  modem  with  ancient  man- 
ners, we  are  pleased  to  compliment  ourselves 
npon  the  point  of  gallantry ;  a  certain  obse- 
qnionsness,  or  deferential  respect,  which 
we  are  supposed  to  pay  to  females,  as 
females. 

I  shall  believe  that  this  principle  actuates 
our  conduct,  when  I  can  forget,  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  era  from  which 
we  date  our  civility,  we  are  but  just  begin- 
ning to  leave  off  the  very  frequent  practice 
of  whipping  females  in  public,  in  common 
with  the  coarsest  male  offenders. 

I  shall  believe  it  to  be  influential,  when 
I  can  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  in 
England  women  are  still  occasionally  — 
hanged. 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  actresses  are  no 
longer  subject  to  be  hissed  off  a  stage  by 
gentlemen. 

I  shall  believe  in  it^  when  Dorimant  hands 
a  fish-wife  across  the  kennel ;  or  assists  the 
apple-woman  to  pick  up  her  wandering 
firuit,  which  some  unlucky  dray  has  just 
dissipated. 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  the  Dorimants 
in  humbler  life,  who  would  be  thought  in 
their  way  notable  adepts  in  this  refinement, 
shall  act  upon  it  in  places  where  they  are  not 
known,  or  think  themselves  not  observed — 
when  I  shall  see  the  traveller  for  some  rich 
tradesman  part  with  his  admired  box-coat, 
to  spread  it  over  the  defenceless  shoulders  of 
the  poor  woman,  who  is  passing  to  her  parish 
on  the  roof  of  the  same  st?ige-coach  with 
him,  drenched  in  the  rain — ^when  I  shall  no 
longer  see  a  woman  standing  up  in  the  pit  of 
a  London  theatre,  till  she  is  sick  and  faint 
with  the  exertion,  with  men  about  her, 
seated  at  their  ease,  and  jeering  at  her  dis- 
tress ;  till  one,  that  seems  to  have  more 
manners  or  conscience  than  the  rest,  signi- 
ficantly declares  '*  she  should  be  welcome  to 
his  seat,  if  she  were  a  little  younger  and 
handsomer."  Place  this  dapjier  warehouse- 
man, or  that  rider,  in  a  circle  of  their  own 
female  acquaintance,  and  you  shall  confess 


yon  haTe  not  aeen  a  politer-bred 
Lothbury. 

Lastly,  I  shall  begin  to  believe  tiuit  there  b 
some  such  principle  influencing  our  oondnct, 
when  more  than  one-half  of  the  dradgeiy 
and  conrse  servitude  of  the  world  shall  oeeae 
to  be  perfoiined  by  women. 

Until  that  day  comes,  I  shall  never  befieve 
this  boasted  point  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  conventional  fiction ;  a  pageant  got  np 
between  the  sexes,  in  a  certain  rank,  and  at 
a  certain  time  of  life,  in  which  both  find 
their  account  equally. 

I  shall  be  even  disposed  to  rank  it  among 
the  salutary  fictions  of  life,  when  in  polite 
circles  I  shall  see  the  same  attentions  paid 
to  age  as  to  youth,  to  homely  featares  as  to 
handsome,  to  coarse  complexions  as  to  dear 
— to  the  woman,  as  she  is  a  woman,  not  as 
she  is  a  beauty,  a  fortune,  or  a  title. 

I  shall  believe  it  to  be  something  mors 
than  a  name,  when  a  well-dressed  gentleman 
in  a  well-dressed  company  can  advert  to  the 
topic  of  female  old  age  without  exciting,  and 
intending  to  excite,  a  sneer :  —  when  the 
phrases  ^  antiquated  virginity,**  and  such  a 
one  has  '^  overstood  her  market,**  pronounced 
in  good  company,  shall  raise  immediate 
offence  in  man,  or  woman,  that  shall  hear 
them  s]x>ken. 

Joseph  Paice,  of  Bread-«treet-hill,  mer- 
chant, and  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  South- 
Sea  company — ^the  same  to  whom  Edwards, 
the  Shakspeare  commentator,  has  addressed 
a  fine  sonnet — ^was  the  only  pattern  of  con- 
sistent gallantry  I  have  met  with.  He  took 
me  under  his  shelter  at  an  early  age,  and 
bestowed  some  pains  upon  me.  I  owe  to  hit 
precepts  and  example  whatever  there  is  of 
the  man  of  business  (and  that  is  not  mndi) 
in  my  composition.  It  was  not  his  iatdt 
that  I  did  not  profit  more.  Though  bred  a 
Presbyterian,  and  brought  up  a  merchant, 
he  was  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time. 
He  had  not  one  system  of  attention  to 
females  in  the  drawing-room,  and  another  in 
the  shop,  or  at  the  stalL    I  do  not  mean  that 
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he  made  no  distinctioiL  But  he  never  lost 
Bight  of  sex,  or  overlooked  it  in  the  casual- 
ties of  a  disadvantageous  situation.  I  have 
seen  him  stand  bareheaded  —  smile  if  you 
please — ^to  a  poor  servant  girl,  while  she  has 
been  inquiring  of  him  the  way  to  some 
street — ^in  such  a  posture  of  unforced  civility, 
as  neither  to  embarrass  her  in  the  accept- 
ance, nor  himself  in  the  offer,  of  it.  He  was 
no  dangler,  in  the  common  acceptation  of' 
the  word,  after  women :  but  he  reverenced 
and  upheld,  in  every  form  in  which  it  came 
before  him,  vomanhood,  I  have  seen  him — 
nay,  smile  not — ^tenderly  escorting  a  market- 
'woman,  whom  he  had  encountered  in  a 
shower,  exalting  his  umbrella  over  her  pooi^ 
basket  of  fruit,  that  it  might  receive  no 
damage,  with  as  much  carefulness  as  if  she 
liad  been  a  Countess.  To  the  reverend  form 
of  Female  Eld  he  would  yield  the  wall 
(though  it  were  to  an  ancient  beggar-woman) 
'^rith  more  ceremony  than  we  can  afford  to 
ahow  our  grandams.  He  was  the  Preuz 
Chevalier  of  Age ;  the  Sir  Calldore,  or 
Sir  Tristan,  to  those  who  have  no  Calidores 
or  Tristans  to  defend  them.  The  roses,  that 
liad  long  faded  thence,  still  bloomed  for  him 
in  those  withered  and  yellow  cheeks. 

He  was  never  married,  but  in  his  youth 
lie  paid  his  addresses  to  the  beautiful  Susan 
^instanley — old  Winstanley's  daughter  of 
CSlapton— who  dying  in  the  early  days  of 
their  courtship,  confirmed  in  him  the  reso- 
lution of  perpetual  bachelorship.     It  was 
Ruling  their  short  courtship,  he  told  me, 
that  he  had  been  one  day  treating  his  mis- 
tress with  a  profusion  of  civil  speeches — the 
•     common  .gallantries — to  which  kind  of  thing 
she  had  hitherto  manifested  no  repugnance 
—but  in  this  instance  with  no  effect.    He 
oould  not  obtain  from  her  a  decent  acknow- 
ledgment in  return.    She  rather  seemed  to 
resent  his  compliments.    He  could  not  set  it 
down  to  caprice,  for  the  lady  had  always 
shown  herself  above  that  littleness.    When 
be  ventured  on  the  following  day,  finding 
her  a  little  better  humoured,  to  expostulate 
with  her  on  her  coldness  of  yesterday,  she 
ooofossed,  with  her  usual  frankness,  that  she 
had  no  sort  of  dislike  to  his  attentions; 
tlttt  she  could  even  endure  some  high-flown 
compliments ;  that  a  young  woman  placed 
i&  her  situation  had  a  right  to  expect  all  sort 
I        of  dvil  things  said  to  her ;  that  she  hoped 


she  could  digest  a  dose  of  adulation,  short 
of  insincerity,  with  as  little  injury  to  her 
humility  as  most  young  women  :  but  that— 
a  little  before  he  had  commenced  his  compli- 
ments— she  had  overheard  him  by  accident, 
in  rather  rough  language,  rating  a  young 
woman,  who  h.id  not  brought  home  his 
cravats  quite  to  the  appointed  time,  and  she 
thought  to  herself,  "As  I  am  Miss  Susan 
Winstanley,  and  a  young  lady — a  reputed 
beauty,  and  known  to  be  a  fortune, — I  can 
have  my  choice  of  the  finest  speeches  from 
the  mouth  of  this  very  fine  gentleman  who 
is  courting  me  —  but  if  I  had  been  poor 
Mary  Such-Srone  {naming  the  milliner)  y — 
and  had  failed  of  bringing  home  the  cravats 
to  the  appointed  hour — though  perhaps  I  had 
sat  up  half  the  night  to  forward  them — ^what 
sort  of  compliments  should  I  have  received 
then  1 — And  my  woman*8  pride  came  to  my 
assistance ;  and  I  thought,  that  if  it  were 
only  to  do  me  honour,  a  female,  like  myself 
might  have  received  handsomer  usage :  and 
I  was  determined  not  to  accept  any  fine 
speeches,  to  the  compromise  of  that  sex,  the 
belonging  to  which  was  after  all  my  strongest 
claim  and  title  to  them.*' 

I  think  the  lady  discovered  both  gene- 
rosity, and  a  just  way  of  thinking,  in  this 
rebuke  which  she  gave  her  lover ;  and  I  have 
sometimes  imagined,  that  the  uncommon 
strain  of  courtesy,  which  through  life  regu- 
lated the  actions  and  behaviour  of  my  friend 
towards  all  of  womankind  indiscriminately, 
owed  its  happy  origin  to  this  seasonable 
lesson  from  the  lips  of  his  lamented  mistress. 

I  wish  the  whole  female  world  would  en- 
tertain the  same  notion  of  these  things  that 
Miss  Winstanley  showed.  Then  we  should 
see  something  of  the  spirit  of  consistent 
gallantry ;  and  no  longer  witness  the  anomaly 
of  the  same  man — a  pattern  of  true  polite- 
ness to  a  wife — of  cold  contempt,  or  rudeness, 
to  a  sister — the  idolator  of  his  female  mis- 
tress—  the  disparager  and  despiser  of  his 
no  less  female  aunt,  or  unfortunate  —  still 
female — ^maiden  cousin.  Just  so  much  re- 
spect as  a  woman  derogates  from  her  own 
sex,  in  whatever  condition  placed — her  hand- 
maid, or  dependant — she  deserves  to  have 
diminished  from  herself  on  that  score  ;  and 
probably  will  feel  the  diminution,  when  youth, 
and  beauty,  and  advantages,  not  inseparable 
from   sex,   shall   lose  of  their   attraction. 
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Wliat  a  woman  should  demand  of  a  man '  attentions,  incident  to  individnal  preference, 
in  courtship,  or  after  it,  is  first  —  respect  be  so  many  pretty  additamente  and  ona- 


for  her  as  she  is  a  woman ; — and  next  to 
that — to  be  respected  by  him  above  all  other 
women.  But  let  her  stand  upon  her  female 
character  as  upon  a  foundation  ;  and  let  the  — to  reverence  her  sex. 


ments  —  as  many,  and  as  fendfoly  as  70a 
please — to  that  main  stxncture.  Let  her 
first  lesson  be  with  sweet  Suaan  Winatanlej 
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I  WAS  bom,  and  passed  the  first  seven 
years  of  my  life,  in  the  Temple.  Its  church, 
its  halls,  its  gardens,  its  fountain,  its  river,  I 
had  almost  said — for  in  those  young  years, 
what  was  this  king  of  rivers  to  me  but  a 
stream  that  watered  our  pleasant  places  ? 
— ^these  are  of  my  oldest  rec<41ections.  I 
repeat,  to  this  day,  no  verses  to  myself  more 
frequently,  or  with  kindlier  emotion,  than 
those  of  Spenser,  where  he  speaks  of  this 
spot. 

There  irhcn  they  came,  whereas  those  hricky  towers, 
The  which  on  Themmes  hrodc  aged  back  doth  ride, 
Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowers, 
There  whylome  wont  the  Teinpler  knights  to  bide, 
Till  they  decayed  through  pride. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  most  elegant  spot  in  the 
metropolis.  What  a  transition  for  a  country- 
man visiting  London  for  the  first  time — the 
passing  from  the  crowded  Strand  or  Fleet- 
street,  by  unexpected  avenues,  into  its  mag- 
nificent amj)le  squares,  its  classic  green  re- 
cesses !  What  a  cheerful,  liberal  look  hath 
that  portion  of  it,  which,  from  three  sides, 
overlooks  the  greater  garden ;  that  goodly 
pile 

Of  building  strong,  albeit  of  Paper  hight, 

confronting  with  massy  contrast,  the  lighter, 
older,  more  fantastically  shrouded  one, 
named  of  Harcourt,  with  the  cheerful  Crown 
Office-row  (place  of  my  kindly  engendure), 
right  opposite  the  stately  stream,  which 
washes  the  garden-foot  with  her  yet  scarcely 
trade-polluted  waters,  and  seems  but  just 
weaned  from  her  Twickenham  Naiades !  a 
man  woiild  give  something  to  have  been 
bom  in  such  places.  What  a  collegiate 
aspect  has  that  fine  Elizabethan  hall,  where 
the  fountain  plays,  which  I  have  made  to 
rise   and    &11,   how   many   times!    to    the 


astoundment  of  the  young  turdiins,  my  ctm- 
temporaries,  who,  not  being  able  to  guess  at 
•ts  recondite  machinery,  were  almost  tempted 
to  hailthe  wondrous  work  as  magic  1  Wliat 
an  antique  air  had  the  now  almost  effaced 
sun-dials,  with  their  moral  inscriptions, 
seeming  coevals  with  that  Time  which  they 
measured,  and  to  take  their  revelations  of  its 
flight  immediately  from  heaven,  holding  oor> 
respondence  witii  the  fountain  of  light ! 
How  would  the  dark  line  steal  imperceptibly 
on,  watched  by  the  eye  of  childhood,  eager 
to  detect  its  movement,  never  catched,  nice 
as  an  evanescent  doud,  or  the  first  arrests  of 
sleep ! 

Ah !  yet  doth  beauty  like  a  dial  hand 

Steal  ttGm  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiyed  I 

What  a  dead  thing  is  a  clock,  with  its 
ponderous  embowelments  of  lead  and  brass, 
its  pert  or  solemn  dulness  of  communication, 
compared  with  the  simple  altar-like  strac- 
ture,  and  silent  heart-language  of  the  old 
dial !  It  stood  as  the  garden  god  of  Chris- 
tian gardens.  Why  is  it  almost  everywhere 
vanished  ?  If  ita  business -use  be  superseded 
by  more  elaborate  inventions,  its  moral  uses, 
its  beauty,  might  have  pleaded  for  its  con- 
tinuance. It  spoke  of  moderate  labours,  of 
pleasures  not  protracted  after  sun-set,  of 
temperance,  and  good  houi-s.  It  was  the 
primitive  clock,  the  horologe  of  the  first 
world.  Adam  could  scarce  have  missed  it 
in  Paradise.  It  was  the  measure  appropriate 
for  sweet  plants  and  flowers  to  spring  by, 
for  the  birds  to  apportion  their  silver  warb- 
liugs  by,  for  flecks  to  pasture  and  be  led  to 
fold  by.  The  shepherd  '^  carved  it  oat 
quaintly  in  the  sun  ;**  and,  taming  philo- 
sopher by  the  very  occupation,  provided  it 
with   mottoes   more   touching  tiian  tomb- 
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dtones.  It  was  a  pretty  device  of  the  gar- .  Or  is  there  not  in  the  bosoms  of  the  wisest 
dener,  recorded  by  Marvell,  who,  in  the  days  and  the  best  some  of  the  child's  heart  left,  to 
of  artificial  gardening,  made  a  dial  out  of  respond  to  its  earliest  enchantments  ?  The 
lierbs  and  flowers.  I  must  quote  his  verses  figures  were  grotesque.  Are  the  stiff-wigged 
a  little  higher  up,  for  they  are  full,  as  all  his  living  figures,  that  still  flitter  and  chatter 
cierioas  poetry  was,  of  a  witty  delicacy.  They  about  that  area,  less  Gothic  in  appearance  f 
^il\  not  come  in  awkwardly,  I  hope,  in  a  talk  ;  or  is  the  splutter  of  their  hot  rhetonc  one- 
of  fountains  and  sun-<iials.    He  is  speaking  half  so  refreshing  and  innocent  as  the  little 


of  sweet  garden  scenes  :— 

What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead  I 

Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 

The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 

Tpon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 

The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 

Into  my  hands  themselres  do  reach.' 

Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 

Insnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  tnm  pleasure  less 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness. 

The  mind,  that  ocean,  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find ; 

Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these, 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot. 

Or  at  some  fruit.tree*s  mossy  root. 

Casting  the  body's  rest  aside, 

My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide ; 

There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 

Then  wets  and  claps  its  silrer  wings, 

And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight. 

Wares  in  its  plumes  the  Tsrious  light. 

How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew. 

Of  flowers  and  herbs,  this  disl  new  I 

Where,  from  aboTe,  the  milder  sun 

Does  through  a  fragrant  codiae  nm  : 

And,  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 

Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 

How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 

Be  reekon*d,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  ?  * 

The  artificial  fountains  of  the  metropolis 
are,  in  like  manner,  fast  vanishing.  Most  of 
them  are  dried  up  or  bricked  over.  Yet, 
where  one  is  left,  as  in  that  little  green  nook 
behind  the  South-Sea  House,  what  a  fresh- 
I  it  gives  to  the  dreary  pile  !    Four  little 


cool  playful  streams  those  exploded  cherubs 
uttered? 

They  have  lately  gothicised  the  entrance 
to  the  Inner  Temple-hall,  and  the  library 
front ;  to  assimilate  them,  I  suppose,  to  the 
body  of  the  hall,  which  they  do  not  at  all 
resemble.  What  is  become  of  the  winged 
horse  that  stood  over  the  former  ?  a  stately 
arms  I  and  who  has  removed  those  frescoes 
of  the  Virtues,  which  Italianised  the  'end  of 
the  Paper-buildings  ? — ^my  first  hint  of  alle- 
gory !  They  must  account  to  me  for  these 
things,  which  I  miss  so  greatly. 

The  terrace  is,  indeed,  left,  which  we  used 
to  call  the  parade  ;  but  the  traces  are  passed 
away  of  the  footsteps  which  made  its  pave~ 
ment  awful !  It  is  become  common  and 
profana  The  old  benchers  had  it  almost 
sacred  to  themselves,  in  the  forepart  of  the 
day  at  least  They  might  not  be  sided  or 
jostled.  Their  air  and  dress  asserted  the 
parade.  You  left  wide  spaces  betwizt  you 
when  you  passed  them.  We  walk  on  even 
terms  with  their  successors.    The  roguish 

eye  of  J 11,  ever  ready  to  be  delivered  of 

a  jest^  almost  invites  a  stranger  to  vie  a 
repartee  with  it.  But  what  insolent  familiar 
durst  have  mated  Thomas  Coventry  ? — 
whose  person  was  a  quadrate,  lus  step  massy 
and  elephantine,  his  face  square  as  the  lion^s^ 
his  gait  peremptory  and  path-keeping,  indi- 
winged  marble  boys  used  to  play  their  virgin !  vertible  from  his  way  as  a  moving  column, 


fancies,  spouting  out  ever  fresh  streams  from 
their  innocent-wanton  lips  in  the  square  of 
Iincoln*8  Inn,  when  I  was  no  bigger  than 
they  were  figured.  They  are  gone,  and  the 
spring  clyked  up.  The  fiishion,  they  tell 
me,  is  gone  by,  and  these  things  are  esteemed 
childish.  Why  not,  then,  gratify  children, 
by  letting  them  stand  ?  Lawyers,  I  suppose, 
were  children  once.  They  are  awakening 
images  to  them  at  least.  Why  must  every- 
thinnc  smack  of  man  and  mannish  ?  Is  the 
world  all  grown  up }    Is  childhood  dead  1 

*  From  »  oopy  of  Tcraes  entitled  The  Garden. 


the  scarecrow  of  his  inferiors,  the  brow- 
beater  of  equals  and  superiors,  who  made  a 
solitude  of  children  wherever  he  came,  for 
they  fied  his  insufferable  presence,  as  they 
would  have  shunned  an  Eliaha  bear.  His 
growl  was  as  thunder  in  their  ears,  whether 
he  spake  to  them  in  mirth  or  in  rebuke  ;  his 
iiivitatory  notes  being,  indeed,  of  all,  the 
most  repulsive  and  horrid.  Clouds  of  snufi^ 
aggravating  the  natural  terrors  of  his  speech, 
broke  from  each  majestic  nostril,  darkening 
the  air.  He  took  it,  not  by  pinches,  but  a 
palmful  at  once, — diving  for  it  under  the 
mighty  flaps  of  his  old-fiEhshioned  waistcoat 


i 
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pocket ;  his  waistcoat  red  and  angry,  his 
coat  dark  rappee,  tinctured  by  dye  original, 
and  by  adjuncts,  with  buttons  of  obsolete 
gold.    And  so  he  paced  the  terrace. 

By  his  side  a  milder  form  was  sometimes 
to  be  seen  ;  the  pensive  gentility  of  Samuel 
Salt.  Tliey  were  coevals,  and  had  nothing 
but  that  and  their  benchership  in  common. 
In  politics  Salt  was  a  whig,  and  Coventry  a 
staunch  tory.  Many  a  sarcastic  growl  did 
the  latter  cast  out — ^for  Coventry  had  a 
rough  spinous  humour — at  the  political  con- 
federates of  his  associate,  which  rebounded 
from  the  gentle  bosom  of  the  latter  like 
cannon-balls  from  wool.  You  could  not  rufQe 
Samuel  Salt. 

S.  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
clever  man,  and  of  excellent  discernment  in 
the  chamber  practice  of  the  law.  I  suspect 
his  knowledge  did  not  amount  to  much. 
When  a  case  of  difficult  disposition  of  money, 
testamentary  or  otherwise,  came  before  him, 
he  ordinarily  handed  it  over,  with  a  few  in- 
structions, to  his  man  Lovel,  who  was  a 
quick  little  fellow,  and  would  despatch  it 
out  of  hand  by  the  light  of  natural  under- 
standing, of  which  he  had  an  uncommon 
share.  It  was  incredible  what  repute  for 
talents  S.  enjoyed  by  the  mere  trick  of 
gravity.  He  was  a  shy  man  ;  a  child  might 
pose  him  in  a  minute — ^indolent  and  procras- 
tinating to  the  last  degree.  Yet  men  would 
give  him  credit  for  vast  application,  in  spite 
of  himself.  He  was  not  to  be  trusted  with 
himself  with  impunity.  He  never  dressed 
for  a  dinner  party  but  he  forgot  his  sword — 
they  wore  swords  then — or  some  other  neces- 
sary part  of  his  equipage.  Lovel  had  his  eye 
upon  him  on  all  these  occasions,  and  ordinarily 
gave  him  his  cue.  If  there  was  anything 
which  he  could  speak  unseasonably,  he  was 
sure  to  do  it. — He  was  to  dine  at  a  relative's 
of  the  imfortunate  Miss  Blandy  on  the  day 
of  her  execution  ; — and  L.,  who  had  a  wary 
foresight  of  his  probable  hallucinations,  be- 
fore he  set  out  schooled  him,  with  great 
anxiety,  not  in  any  possible  manner  to  allude 
to  her  story  that  day.  S.  promised  faithfully 
to  observe  the  injunction.  He  had  not  been 
seated  in  the  parlour,  where  the  company 
was  expecting  the  dinner  summons,  four 
minutes,  when,  a  pause  in  the  conversation 
ensuing,  he  got  up,  looked  out  of  window, 
and  pulling  down  his  ruffles — ^an  ordinary 


motion  with  him—- observed,  ''it  mm  i 
gloomy  day,**  and  added,  **  Miss  Blandy  must 
be  hanged  by  this  time,  I  SQppoBe."  Instanoes 
of  this  sort  were  perpetaaL  Yet  &  wm 
thought  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  bh 
time  a  fit  person  to  be  consulted,  not  akme 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  law,  but  in  the 
ordinary  niceties  and  embarrassments  of 
conduct — from  force  of  manner  entirek. 
He  never  laughed.  He  had  the  same  guo<i 
fortune  among  the  female  world, — ^wss  i 
known  toast  with  the  ladies,  and  one  or  two 
are  said  to  have  died  for  love  of  him — ^I  sop- 
'  pose,  because  he  never  trifled  or  talked  gal- 
lantry with  them,  or  paid  them,  indeed, 
hardly  common  attentions.  He  had  a  fine 
face  and  person,  but  wanted,  methought,  tbe 
spirit  that  should  have  shown  them  off  witk 
advantage  to  the  women.    His  eye  lacked 

lustre. — ^Not  so,  thought  Susan  P ;  who^ 

at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty,  was  seen,  in 
the  cold  evening  time,  unaccompanied,  wet- 

ing  the  pavement  of  B d  Bow,  with  tern 

that  fell  in  drops  which  might  be  heard,  be- 
cause her  friend   had   died  that  day-— lie, 
whom  she  had  pursued  with  a  hopeless  pes-  I 
sion  for   the   last   forty  yeard — a  pasrion,  1 
which  years  could  not  extinguish  or  abate ;  | 
nor  the  long-resolved,  yet  gently-enforced, 
puttings-off  of  unrelenting  bachelorhood  dis- 
suade from  its   cherished    purpose.     Mild 

Susan  P ,  thou  hast  now  thy  fnend  in 

heaven  ! 

Thomas  Coventry  was  a  cadet  of  the  noble 
family  of  that  name.  He  passed  his  youth 
in  contracted  circimistances,  which  gave  hiia 
early  those  parsimonious  habits  which  in 
after  life  never  forsook  him ;  so  that  with 
one  windfall  or  another,  about  the  time  I 
knew  him  he  was  master  of  four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  nor  did  he  lool^ 
or  walk  worth  a  moidore  less.  He  lived  in^ 
a  gloomy  house  opposite  the  pump  in  Ser- 
jeant*s-inn.  Fleet-street.  J.,  the  counsel,  id 
doing  self-imposed  penance  in  it^  for  what 
reason  I  divine  not,  at  this  day.  C.  had  an 
agreeable  seat  at  North  Cray,  where  he 
seldom  spent  above  a  day  or  two  at  a  time 
in  the  summer ;  but  preferred,  daring  the 
hot  months,  standing  at  his  window  in  this 
damp,  close,  well-like  mansion,  to  watch,  as 
he  said,  ''the  maids  drawing  water  all  day 
long.**  I  suspect  he  had  his  within-duor 
reasons  for  Uie  preference.     Hie  eumu  e€ 
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',rma  fttSre.  He  might  think  his  treasures 
aore  safe.  His  house  had  the  aspect  of  a 
trong-box.  C  was  a  close  hunks — a  hoarder 
«ther  than  a  miser— or,  if  a  miser,  none  of 
he  mad  Elwes  breed,  who  have  brought  dis- 
iredit  upon  a  character  which  cannot  exist 
without  certain  admirable  points  of  steadi- 
less  and  unity  of  purpose.  One  may  hate  a 
rue  miser,  bat  cannot,  I  suspect,  so  easily 
lespise  him.  By  taking  care  of  the  pence  he 
s  often  enabled  to  part  with  the  pounds, 
ipon  a  scale  that  leaves  us  careless  generous 
ellows  halting  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
)ehind.  C  gave  away  30,000^  at  once  in 
lis  life-time  to  a  blind  charity.  His  house- 
beeping  was  severely  looked  after,  but  he 
cept  the  table  of  a  gentleman.  He  would 
enow  who  came  in  and  who  went  out  of  his 
louse,  but  his  kitchen  chimney  was  never 
suffered  to  freeze. 

Salt  was  his  opposite  in  this,  as  in  all — 
leveirknew  what  he  was  worth  in  the  world ; 
uid  having  but  a  competency  for  his  rank, 
irhich  his  indolent  habits  were  little  calcu- 
Ated  to  improve,  might  have  suffered  severely 
f  he  had  not  had  honest  people  about  him. 
[iovel  took  care  of  everything.  He  was  at 
lace  his  clerk,  his  good  servant,  lus  dresser, 
\UB  friend,  his  "flapper,**  his  guide,  stop- 
watch, auditor,  treasurer.  He  did  nothing 
irithout  coDSulting  Lovel,  or  failed  in  any- 
thing without  expecting  and  fearing  his  ad- 
monishing. He  put  himself  almost  too  much 
in  his  hands,  had  they  not  been  the  purest 
in  the  world.  He  resigned  his  title  almost 
to  respect  as  a  master,  if  L.  could  ever  have 
forgotten  for  a  moment  that  he  was  a  ser- 
vant. 

I  knew  this  LoveL  He  was  a  man  of  an 
incorrigible  and  losing  honesty.  A  good 
fellow  withal,  and  "  would  strike.**  In  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  he  never  considered 
inequalities^  or  calculated  the  number  of  his 
opponents.  He  once  wrested  a  sword  out  of 
the  hand  of  a  man  of  quality  that  had  drawn 
upon  him,  and  pommelled  him  severely  with 
the  hilt  of  it.  The  swordsman  had  offered 
insult  to  a  female — an  occasion  upon  which 
DO  odds  against  him  could  have  prevented 
the  interference  of  LoveL  He  would  stand 
next  day  bareheaded  to  the  same  person 
modestly  to  excuse  his  interference — ^for  L. 
never  forgot  rank  where  something  better 
WIS  not  ognoemed.     L.  was  the  liveliest 


little  fellow  breathing,  had  a  &ce  as  gay  as 
Garrick*s,  whom  he  was  said  greatly  to  re- 
semble (I  have  a  portrait  of  him  which  con- 
firms it),  possessed  a  fine  turn  for  humorous 
poetry — ^next  to  Swift  and  Prior — ^moulded 
heads  in  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admira- 
tion, by  the  dint  of  natural  genius  merely  ; 
turned  cribbage  boards,  and  such  small 
cabinet  toys,  to  perfection ;  took  a  hand  at 
quadrille  or  bowls  with  equal  facility ;  made 
punch  better  than  any  man  of  his  degree  in 
England ;  had  the  merriest  quips  and  con- 
ceits ;  and  was  altogether  as  brimful  of 
rogueries  and  inventions  as  you  could  desire. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  angle,  moreover, 
and  just  such  a  free,  hearty,  honest  com- 
panion as  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  would  have 
chosen  to  go  a-fishing  with.  I  saw  him  in 
his  old  age  and  the  decay  of  his  faculties, 
palsy-smitten,  in  the  last  sad  stage  of  human 
weakness — "  a  remnant  most  forlorn  of  what 
he  was,** — ^yet  even  then  lus  eye  would  light 
up  upon  the  mention  of  his  favourite  Qarrick. 
He  was  greatest,  he  would  say,  in  Bayes — 
**  was  upon  the  stage  nearly  throughout  the 
whole  performance,  and  as  busy  as  a  bee.** 
At  intervals,  too,  he  would  speak  of  his  for- 
mer life,  and  how  he  came  up  a  little  boy 
from  Lincoln,  to  go  to  service,  and  how  his 
mother  cried  at  parting  with  him,  and  how 
he  returned,  after  some  few  years'  absence, 
in  his  smart  new  livery,  to  see  her,  and  she 
blessed  herself  at  the  diange,  and  could 
hardly  be  brought  to  believe  that  it  was 
**her  own  bairn.**  And  then,  the  excitement 
subsiding,  he  would  weep,  till  I  have  wished 
that  sad  second-childhood  might  have  a 
mother  still  to  lay  its  head  upon  her  lap. 
But  the  common  mother  of  us  all  in  no  long 
time  after  received  him  gently  into  hers. 

With  Coventry,  and  with  Salt,  in  their 
walks  upon  the  terrace,  most  commonly 
Peter  Pierson  would  join  to  make  up  a 
third.  They  did  not  walk  linked  armrin- 
arm  in  those  days — "as  now  our  stout 
triumvirs  sweep  the  streets,'*— but  generally 
with  both  hands  folded  behind  them  for 
state,  or  with  one  at  least  behind,  the  other 
carrying  a  cane.  P.  was  a  benevolent^  but 
not  a  prepossessing  man.  He  had  that  in 
his  face  which  you  could  not  term  unhappi* 
ness ;  it  rather  implied  an  incapacity  of 
being  happy.  His  cheeks  were  colourless^ 
even  to  whiteness.    His  look  was  uninv  ting, 
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resembling  (but  without  his  sourness)  that 
of  our  great  philanthropist.  I  know  that  he 
did  good  act«,  but  I  could  never  make  out 
what  he  tpos.  Contemporary  with  these, 
but  subordinate,  was  Daines  Barrington — 
another  oddity — ^he  walked  burly  and  square 
— in  imitation,  I  think,  of  Coventry — ^how- 
beit  he  attained  not  to  the  dignity  of  his 
prototype.  Nevertheless,  he  did  pretty  well, 
upon  the  strength  of  being  a  tolerable  anti- 
quarian, and  having  a  brother  a  bishop. 
When  the  account  of  his  year's  treasurership 
came  to  be  audited  the  following  singular 
charge  was  unanimously  disallowed  by  the 
bench :  ''Item,  disbursed  Mr.  Allen,  the  gar- 
dener, twenty  shillings  for  stuff  to  poison  the 
sparrows,  by  my  orders."  Next  to  him  was 
old  Barton — a  jolly  negation,  who  took  upon 
him  the  ordering  of  the  bills  of  fare  for  the 
parliament  chamber,  where  the  benchera 
dine — answering  to  the  combination  rooms 
at  College— much  to  the  easement  of  his  less 
epicurean  brethren.  I  know  nothing  more 
of  him* — ^Then  Eead,  and  Twopeny — ^Bead, 
good-humoured  and  personable— Twopeny, 
good-humoured,  but  thin,  and  felicitous  in 
jests  upon  his  own  figure.  If  T.  was  thin, 
Wharry  was  attenuated  and  fleeting.  Many 
must  remember  him  (for  he  was  rather  of 
later  date)  and  his  singular  gait,  which  was 
performed  by  three  steps  and  a  jump  regu- 
larly succeeding.  The  steps  were  little 
efforts,  like  that  of  a  child  beginning  to  walk ; 
the  jump  comparatively  vigorous,  as  a  foot 
to  an  inch.  Whei-e  he  learned  this  figure, 
or  what  occasioned  it,  I  could  never  discover. 
It  was  neither  graceful  in  itself,  nor  seemed 
to  answer  the  purpose  any  better  than  com- 
mon walking.  The  extreme  tenuity  of  his 
frame,  I  suspect,  set  him  upon  it  It  was  a 
trial  of  poising.  Twopeny  would  often  rally 
him  upon  his  leanness,  and  hail  him  as  Bro- 
ther Lusty ;  but  W.  had  no  relish  of  a  joke.  His 
features  were  spiteful.  I  have  heard  that  he 
would  pinch  his  cat's  ears  extremely  when 
anything  had  offended  him.  Jackson — ^the 
omniscient  Jackson  he  was  called — ^was  of 
this  period.  He  had  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing more  multifarious  knowledge  than 
any  man  of  his  time.  He  was  the  Friar 
Bacon  of  the  less  literate  portion  of  the 
Templa  I  remember  a  pleasant  passage  of 
the  cook  applying  to  him,  with  much  for- 
mality of  apology,  for  instructions  how  to 


write  down  edge  bone  of  beef  in  hia  bill  of 
commons.    He  was  supposed  to  kno^,  if  any 
man  in  the  world  did.    He  decided  the  ortho- 
graphy to  be — as  I  have  given  it — forti- 
fying his  authority  with  such  anatomical 
reasons  as  dismissed  the  manciple  (for  the 
time)  learned  and  happy.    Some  do  speW  it 
yet,  perversely,  aitch  bone,  from  a  fimeifiil 
resemblance  between  its  shape  and  that  of 
the  aspirate  so  denominated.    I  had  almost 
forgotten  Mingay  with  the  iron  hand — but 
he  was  somewhat  later.     He  had  lost  hii 
right  hand  by  some  accident,  and  supplied  it 
with  a  grappling-hook,  which  he  wieldad 
with  a  tolerable  adroitness.    I  detected  tli» 
substitute  before  I  was  old  enoogh  to 
whether  it  were  artificial  or  not.    I 
ber  the  astonishment  it  raised  in  me.    Hi 
was  a  blustering,  loud-talking  person  ;  and  I 
reconciled  the  phenomenon  to  my  ideas  h 
an  emblem  of  power — somewhat  like  the 
horns  in  the  forehead  of  Michael  Angelo% 
Moses.    Baron  Maseres,  who  walka  (or£d 
till  very  lately)  in  the  costume  of  the  leigB 
of  Geoi^  the  Second,  doses  my  impeiM 
recollections  of  the  old  benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

Fantastic  forms,  whither  are  ye  fled  f    Ot, 
if  the  like  of  you  exist,  why  exist  they  no 
more  for  me  ?    Ye  inexplicable,  halfHmde^ 
stood  appearances,  why  comes  in  reason  to 
tear  away  the  preternatural  mist,  bright  or 
gloomy,  that  enshrouded  you  1    Why  make 
ye  so  sorry  a  figure  in  my  relation,  who 
made  up  to  me — ^to  my  childish  eyes— the 
mythology  of  the  Temple  ?    In  those  days  I 
saw   Gods,  as    "old    men   covered  with  » 
mantle  "  walking  upon  the  earth.    Let  the 
dreams  of  classic  idolatry  perish,— extinct  be 
the  fairies  and  fairy  trumpery  of  legendary 
fabling,  in  the  heart  of  childhood  there  will, 
for  ever,  spring  up  a  well  of  innocent  or 
wholesome  superstition — ^the  seeda  of  exa^ 
geration  will  be  busy  there,  and  vital — fiitun 
every-day  forms  educing  the  unknown  and 
the  uncommon.    In  that  little  Goshen  there 
will  be  light  when  the  grown  world  flounden 
about  in  the  darkness  of  sense  and  mate- 
riality.   While  childhood,  and  while  dreame, 
reducing  childhood,  shall  be  left,  imagination 
shall  not  have  spread  her  holy  wings  totally 
to  fly  the  earth, 

P.S. — ^I  have  done  injustice  to  the  toft 
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>f  Samuel  Salt  See  what  it  is  to 
>  imperfect  memory,  and  the  erring 
of  childhood !  Yet  I  protest  I  always 
;  that  he  had  been  a  bachelor !  This 
lan,  R  N.  informs  me,  married  young, 
ing  his  lady  in  childbed,  within  the 
ar  of  their  union,  fell  into  a  deep 
loly,  from  the  effects  of  which,  pro- 
he  never  thoroughly  recovered.  In 
new  light  does  thb  place  his  rejection 
it  by  a  gentler  name !)  of  mild  Susan 
unravelling  into  beauty  certain  pecu- 

of  this  very  shy  and  retiring  cha- 
Henceforth  let  no  one  receive  the 
^es  of  Elia  for  true  records  I  They 
iruth,  but  shadows  of  fact — verisimi- 
not  verities — or  sitting  but  upon  the 
edges  and  outskirts  of  history.  He 
uch  honest  chronicler  as  B.N.,  and 
lave  done  better  perhaps  to  have  con- 
that  gentleman  before  he  sent  these 
be  reminiscences  to  press.  But  the 
sub-treasurer — ^who  respects  his  old 
1  new  masters — ^would  but  have  been 

at  the  indecorous  liberties  of  Ella. 
>d  man  wots  not,  peradventure,  of  the 
which  Magazines  have  arrived  at  in 
in-speaking  age,  or  hardly  dreams  of 


their  existence  beyond  the  GenUemarCB — ^his 
furthest  monthly  excursions  in  this  nature 
having  been  long  confined  to  the  holy  ground 
of  honest  UrharCs  obituary.  May  it  be  long 
before  his  own  name  shall  help  to  swell  those 
columns  of  unenvied  flattery! — Meantime. 
O  ye  New  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
cherish  him  kindly,  for  he  is  himself  the 
kindliest  of  human  creatures.  Should  infir 
mities  overtake  him — ^he  is  yet  in  green  and 
vigorous  senility — ^make  allowances  for  them, 
remembering  Uiat  ^  ye  yourselves  are  old.** 
So  may  the  Winged  Horse,  your  ancient 
badge  and  cognisance,  still  flourish !  so  may 
fdture  Hookers  and  Seldens  illustrate  your 
church  and  chambers !  so  may  the  sparrows, 
in  defEiult  of  more  melodious  quiristers,  im- 
poisoned  hop  about  your  walks  ;  so  may  the 
fresh-coloured  and  cleanly  nursery-maid, 
who,  by  leave,  airs  her  playful  charge  in 
your  stately  gardens,  drop  her  prettiest  blush- 
ing curtsy  as  ye  pass,  reductive  of  juvenes- 
cent emotion  !  so  may  the  younkers  of  this 
generation  eye  you,  pacing  your  stately  ter- 
race, with  the  same  superstitious  veneration 
with  which  the  child  Elia  gazed  on  the 
Old  Worthies  that  solemnised  the  parade 
before  ye  I 
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mstom  of  saying  grace  at  meals  had, 
y,  its  origin  in  the  early  times  of  the 
and  the  hunter-state  of  man,  when 
were  precarious  things,  and  a  full 
raa  something  more  than  a  common 
I  \  when  a  belly-fuU  was  a  wind-fall, 
ked  like  a  special  providence.  In  the 
Emd  triumphal  songs  with  which,  after 
a  of  sharp  abstinence,  a  lucky  booty 
•*s  or  goat's  flesh  would  naturally  be 
I  home,  existed,  perhaps,  the  germ  of 
lem  grace.  It  is  not  otherwise  easy 
nderstood,  why  the  blessing  of  food — 
of  eating — should  have  had  a  parti- 
xpression  of  thanksgiving  annexed  to 
net  from  that  implied  and  silent  gi*ati- 
ith  which  we  are  expected  to  enter 
le  ezgoyment  of  the  many  other  various 
id  good  things  of  existence. 


I  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  say  grace 
upon  twenty  other  occasions  in  the  course  of 
the  day  besides  my  dinner.  I  want  a  form 
for  setting  out  upon  a  pleasant  walk,  for  a 
moonlight  ramble,  for  a  friendly  meeting,  or 
a  solved  problem.  Why  have  we  none  for 
books,  those  spiritual  repasts — a  grace  before* 
Milton — a  grace  before  Shakspeare— a  devo- 
tional exercise  proper  to  be  said  before 
reading  the  Fairy  Queen  ? — but  the  received 
ritual  having  prescribed  these  forms  to  the 
solitary  ceremony  of  manducation,  I  shall 
confine  my  observations  to  the  experience 
which  I  have  had  of  the  grace,  properly  so 
called ;  commending  my  new  scheme  for 
extension  to  a  niche  in  the  grand  philosophi- 
cal, poetical,  and  perchance  in  part  heretica],^ 
liturgy,  now  compiling  by  my  friend  Homo 
Humanus,  for  the  use  of  a  certain  snu^  cou- 
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gregation  of  Utopian  Eabebesiivn  Cfa  ristians, 
no  matter  where  assembled. 

The  form,  then,  of  the  benediction  before 
eating  has  its  beauty  at  a  poor  man*8  table, 
or  sit  the  simple  and  unprovocative  repast  of 
children.  It  is  here  that  the  grace  becomes 
exceedingly  graceful.  The  indigent  man, 
who  hardly  knows  whether  he  shall  have  a 
meal  the  next  day  or  not,  sits  down  to  his 
fare  with  a  present  sense  of  the  blessing, 
which  can  be  but  feebly  acted  by  the  rich, 
into  whose  minds  the  conception  of  wanting 
a  dinner  could  never,  but  by  some  extreme 
theory,  have  entered.  The  proper  end  of 
food — the  animal  sustenance — is  barely  con- 
templated by  them.  The  poor  man's  bread 
is  his  daily  bread,  literally  his  bread  for  the 
day.    Their  courses  are  pereuniaL 

Again  the  plainest  diet  seems  the  fittest  to 
be  pi-eceded  by  the  grace.  That  which  is 
least  stimulative  to  appetite,  leaves  the  mind 
most  free  for  foreign  considerations.  A  man 
may  feel  thankful,  heartily  thankful,  over  a 
dish  of  plain  mutton  with  turnips,  and  have 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  ordinance  and 
institution  of  eating  ;  when  he  shall  confess 
a  perturbation  of  mind,  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  grace,  at  the  presence  of 
venison  or  turtle.  When  I  have  sate  (a 
rariis  hospes)  at  rich  men's  tables,  with  the 
savoury  Boup  and  messes  steaming  up  the 
nostrils,  and  moistening  the  lips  of  the  guests 
with  desire  and  a  distracted  choice,  I  have 
felt  the  introduction  of  that  ceremony  to  be 
unseasonable.  "With  the  ravenous  orgasm 
upon  you,  it  seems  impertinent  to  interpose 
a  religious  sentiment.  It  is  a  confusion  of 
purpose  to  mutter  out  praises  from  a  mouth 
that  waters.  The  heats  of  epicurism  put  out 
the  gentle  flame  of  devotion.  The  incense 
which  rises  round  is  pagan,  and  the  belly- 
god  intercepts  it  for  his  own.  The  very 
excess  of  the  provision  beyond  the  needs, 
takes  away  all  sense  of  proportion  between 
the  end  and  means.  The  giver  is  veiled  by 
his  gifts.  You  are  startled  at  the  injustice  of 
retm-ning  thanks— for  what  ? — for  having  too 
much,  while  so  many  starve.  It  is  to  praise 
the  Gods  amiss. 

I  have  observed  this  awkwardness  felt, 
scarce  consciously  perhaps,  by  the  good  man 
who  says  the  grace.  I  have  seen  it  in  clergy- 
men and  others — a  sort  of  shame — a  sense  of 
the  co-presence  of  circumstances  which  un- 


hallow  the  blesnng.  After  aderotioDaltOM 
put  on  for  a  few  seconds,  how  rapdly  th« 
speaker  will  fidl  into  his  common  TCHoe! 
helping  himself  or  his  neighbooTy  as  if  to  get 
rid  of  some  uneasy  sensation  of  hypocrisy. 
Not  that  the  good  man  was  a  hypocrite,  or 
was  not  most  conscientious  in  the  ^achai^ 
of  the  duty ;  but  he  felt  in  his  inmort  mind 
the  incompatibility  of  the  scene  and  the 
viands  before  him  with  the  exerdae  tsi  a 
calm  and  rational  gratitude. 

I  hear  somebody  exclaim, — Would  yoa 
have  Christians  sit  down  at  table,  like  hogi 
to  their  troughs,  without  remembering  the 
Giver  ? — ^no — 1  would  have  them  sit  down  if 
Christians,  remembering  the  Giver,  and  lea 
like  hogs.  Or  if  their  appetites  mast  nm 
riot,  and  they  must  pamper  themselves  with 
delicacies  for  which  east  and  west  are  nn- 
sacked,  I  would  have  them  postpone  their 
benediction  to  a  fitter  season,  when  appetite 
is  laid ;  when  the  still  small  voice  can  be 
heard,  and  the  reason  of  the  grace  retnmi^ 
with  temperate  diet  and  restricted  diaheiL 
Gluttony  and  surfeiting  are  no  proper  oeo^ 
sions  for  thanksgiving.  When  Jeshunm 
waxed  fat,  we  read  that  he  kicked.  Viigil 
knew  the  liarpy-nature  better,  when  be  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Cela^no  anything  bat  ft 
blessing.  We  may  be  gratefully  sensible  of 
the  deliciousness  of  some  kinds  of  foodbejond 
others,  though  that  is  a  meaner  and  inferior 
gratitude :  but  the  proper  object  of  thegnce 
is  sustenance,  not  relishes;  daily  bread, not 
delicacies ;  the  means  of  life,  and  not  the 
means  of  pampering  the  carciiss.  With  whftt 
frame  or  composure,  I  wonder,  can  a  city 
chaplain  pronounce  his  benediction  at  some 
great  Hall-feast,  when  he  knows  that  hi* 
last  concluding  pious  word — and  that  in  ftU 
probability,  the  sacred  name  which  he 
preaches — is  but  the  signal  for  so  mftoy 
impatient  harpies  to  commence  their  M 
orgies,  with  as  little  sense  of  true  thank- 
fulness (which  is  temperance)  as  those 
Virgilian  fowl !  It  is  well  if  the  good 
man  himself  does  not  feel  his  devotions  ft 
little  clouded,  those  foggy  sensuous  steams 
mingling  with  and  polluting  the  pure  altar 
sacritice. 

The  severest  satire  upon  full  tables  sad 
surfeits  is  the  banquet  which  Satan,  in  the 
"  Paradise  Regained,"  provides  for  a  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness : 
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A  table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode 
With  dishes  piled,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
Ab4  sftToar ;  beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  frame, 
In  iwstxy  hoilt,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled, 
Gria-amber-steamed ;  all  fish  fh>m  sea  or  shore, 
FVeshet  or  porling  brook,  for  which  was  drained 
PootQ%  and  Loorine  bay,  and  Afric  coast. 

The  Tempter,  I  warrant  you,  thought  these 
oates  would  go  down  without  the  recom- 
mendatory  preface  of  a  benediction.  They 
are  like  to  be  short  graces  livhere  the  devil 
plays  the  host. — ^I  am  afraid  the  poet  wants 
his  usual  decorum  in  this  place.  Was  he 
thinking  of  the  old  Boman  luxury,  or  of  a 
gaudy  day  at  Cambridge?  This  was  a  tempta- 
tion fitter  for  a  Heliogabalus.  The  whole 
banquet  is  too  civic  and  culinary,  and  the 
accompaniments  altogether  a  profanation  of 
that  de^,  abstracted  holy  scene.  The  mighty 
artillery  of  sauces,  which  the  cook-fiend 
conjures  up,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
simple  wants  and  plain  hunger  of  the  guest. 
He  that  disturbed  him  in  his  dreams,  from 
his  dreams  might  have  been  taught  better. 
To  the  temperate  fantasies  of  the  famished 
Son  of  God,  what  sort  of  feasts  presented 
themselves  1 — ^He  dreamed  indeed, 

As  appetite  is  wont  to  dream, 

Of  meats  and  drinks,  natore'a  refireahment  sweet. 

But  what  meats  ? — 

Him  tbongbt,  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  stood. 
And  saw  the  rarens  with  their  homy  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing  eren  and  mom ; 
Iboogh  raTenous,  taught  to  abstain  from  what  they 

brought; 
He  saw  the  prophet  also  how  he  fled 
Into  th«  desert  and  how  there  he  slept 
Under  a  Juniper ;  then  how  awaked 
He  found  his  supper  on  the  coals  prepared, 
And  by  the  angel  woa  bid  rise  and  eat, 
And  ate  the  second  time  after  repose,  * 
The  strength  whereof  sufficed  him  forty  days : 
Sometimes,  that  with  El^ah  he  partook, 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse. 

Nothing  in  Milton  is  finelier  fancied  than 
these  temperate  dreams  of  the  divine 
Hungerer.  To  which  of  these  two  visionary 
banquets,  think  you,  would  the  introduction 
of  what  is  called  the  grace  have  been  the 
most  fitting  and  pertinent  ? 

Theoretically  I  am  no  enemy  to  graces ; 
but  practically  I  own  that  (before  meat 
especially)  they  seem  to  involve  something 
awkward  and  unseasonable.  Our  appetites, 
of  one  or  another  kind,  are  excellent  spurs 
to  our  reason,  which  might  otherwise  but 
feebly  set  about  the  great  ends  of  preserving 


and  continuihg  the  species.  They  are  fit 
blessings  to  be  contemplated  at  a  distance 
with  a  becoming  gratitude  ;  but  the  moment 
of  appetite  (the  judicious  reader  will  appre- 
hend me)  is,  perhaps,  the  least  fit  season  for 
that  exercise.  The  Quakers,  who  go  about 
their  business  of  every  description  with  more 
calmness  than  we,  have  more  title  to  the  use 
of  these  benedictory  prefaces.  I  have  always 
admired  their  silent  grace,  and  the  more 
because  I  have  observed  their  applications 
to  the  meat  and  drink  following  to  be  less 
passionate  and  sensual  than  ours.  They  are 
neither  gluttons  nor  wine-bibbers  as  a  people. 
They  eat,  as  a  horse  bolts  his  chopped  hay, 
with  indifierence,  calmness,  and  cleanly  cir- 
cumstances. They  neither  grease  nor  slop 
themselves.  When  I  see  a  citizen  in  his  bib 
and  tucker,  I  cannot  imagine  it  a  surplice. 

I  am  no  Quaker  at  my  food.  I  confess  I 
am  not  indifferent  to  the  kinds  of  it.  Tho^e 
unctuous  morsels  of  deer's  flesh  were  not 
made  to  be  received  with  dispassionate 
services.  I  hate  a  man  who  swallows  it, 
affecting  not  to  know  what  he  is  eating.  I 
suspect  his  taste  in  higher  matters.  I  shrink 
instinctively  from  one  who  professes  to  like 
minced  veaL    There  is   a   physiognomical 

character  in  the  tastes  for  food.    C holds 

that  a  man  cannot  have  a  pure  mind  who 
refuses  apple-dumplings.  I  am  not  certain 
but  he  is  right.  With  the  decay  of  my  first 
innocence,  I  confess  a  less  and  less  relish 
daily  for  those  innocuous  cates.  The  whole 
vegetable  tribe  have  lost  their  gust  with  me. 
Only  I  stick  to  asparagus,  which  still  seems 
to  inspire  gentle  thoughts.  I  am  impatient 
and  querulous  imder  culinary  disappoint- 
ments, as  to  come  home  at  the  dinner  hour, 
for  instance,  expecting  some  savoury  mess, 
and  to  find  one  quite  tasteless  and  sapidless. 
Butter  ill  melted — ^that  conmionest  of  kitchen 
failures — ^puts  me  beside  my  tenor. — The 
author  of  the  Bambler  used  to  make  inarticu- 
late  animal  noises  over  a  favourite  food.  Was 
this  the  music  quite  proper  to  be  preceded 
by  the  grace  ?  or  would  the  pious  man  have 
done  better  to  postpone  his  devotions  to  a 
season  when  the  blessing  might  be  contem- 
plated with  less  perturbation  ?  I  quarrel 
with  no  man's  tastes,  nor  would  set  my  thin 
face  against  those  excellent  things,  in  their 
way,  jollity  and  feasting.  But  as  these 
exercises,  however  laudable,  have  little  in 
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them  of  grace  or  gracefalness,  a  man  should 
be  sure,  before  he  ventures  so  to  grace  them, 
that  while  he  is  pretending  his  devotions 
otherwhere,  he  is  not  secretly  kissing  his 
hand  to  some  great  fish — ^his  Dagon — with  a 
special  consecration  of  no  ark  but  the  hi 
tureen  before  him.  Graces  are  the  sweet 
preluding  strains  to  the  banquets  of  angels 
and  children ;  to  the  roots  and  severer  repasts 
of  the  Chartreuse  ;  to  the  slender,  but  not 
slenderly  acknowledged,  refection  of  the  poor 
and  humble  man:  but  at  the  heaped-up 
boards  of  the  pampered  and  the  luxurious 
they  become  of  dissonant  mood,  less  timed 
and  tuned  to  the  occasion,  methlnks,  than 
the  noise  of  those  better  befitting  organs 
would  be  which  children  hear  tales  of,  at 
Hog*8  Norton.  We  sit  too  long  at  our  meals, 
or  are  too  curious  in  the  study  of  them,  or 
wOO  disordered  in  our  application  to  them,  or 
engross  too  great  a  portion  of  those  good 
things  (which  should  be  conmion)  to  our 
share,  to  be  able  with  any  grace  to  say  grace. 
To  be  thankful  for  what  we  grasp  exceeding 
our  proportion,  is  to  add  hypocrisy  to  injustice. 
A  lurking  sense  of  this  truth  is  what  makes 
the  performance  of  this  duty  so  cold  and 
spiritless  a  service  at  most  tables.  In  houses 
where  the  grace  is  as  indispensable  as  the 
napkin,  who  has  not  seen  that  never-settled 
question  arise,  as  to  who  shall  say  it  f  while 
the  good  man  of  the  house  and  the  visitor 
clergyman,  or  some  other  guest  belike  of 
next  authority,  from  years  or  gravity,  shall 
be  bandying  about  the  office  between  them 
as  a  matter  of  compliment,  each  of  them  not 
unwilling  to  shift  the  awkward  burthen  of 
an  equivocal  duty  from  his  own  shoulders  ? 

I  once  drank  tea  in  company  with  two 
Methodist  divines  of  different  persuasions, 
whom  it  was  my  fortune  to  introduce  to  each 
other  for  the  first  time  that  evening.  Before 
the  first  cup  was  handed  round,  one  of  these 
reverend  gentlemen  put  it  to  the  other,  with 
all  due  solemnity,  whether  he  chose  to  say 
anythirvg.  It  seems  it  is  the  custom  with 
■ome  sectaries  to  put  up  a  short  prayer  before 


this  meal  also.  His  reverend  brother  did 
not  at  first  quite  apprehend  him,  bat  upon 
an  explanation,  wiih  little  leas  importanee 
he  made  answer  that  it  was  not  a  custom 
known  in  his  diorch:  in  whiek  coarteons 
evasion  the  other  acquiescing  for  good  man- 
ners' sake,  or  in  oomplianoe  with  a  weak 
brother,  the  supplementary  or  teargraee  was 
waived  altogether.  With  what  spirit  mi^ 
not  Lucian  have  painted  two  priests,  of  ku 
religion,  playing  into  each  other's  hands  the 
compliment  of  performing  or  omitting  a 
sacrifice, — the  hungry  God  meantime  doubt- 
ful of  his  incense,  with  expectant  nostrils 
hovering  over  the  two  flamims,  and  (as  be- 
tween two  stools)  going  away  in  the  end 
without  his  supper. 

A  short  form  upon  these  oocasioDB  is  felt 
to  want  reverence  ;  a  long  ooe^  I  am  airaid^ 
cannot  escape  the  charge  of  impeitiDenea 
I  do  not  quite  approve  of  the  epigrammatie 
ooninseness  with  which  that  equivocal  wag 
(but  my  pleasant  school-fellow)  C  Y.  L, 
when  importuned  for  a  grace,  used  to  inqoin^ 
first  slyly  leering  down  the  tabl^^Isthero 
no  clergyman  here,** — ngnificantij  addio^ 
"  Thank  G—."  Nor  do  I  think  our  old  form 
at  school  quite  pertinent,  where  we  were 
used  to  preface  our  bald  bread-and-cheese- 
suppers  with  a  preamble,  connecting  with 
that  humble  blessing  a  recognition  of  bene- 
fits the  most  awful  and  overwhelming  to  the 
imagination  which  religion  has  to  offer.  Ni)n 
tunc  illis  erat  loctu.  I  remember  we  were 
put  to  it  to  reconcile  the  phrase  **  good  crea- 
tures,*' upon  which  the  blessing  rested,  with 
the  fare  set  before  ua,  wilfully  understanding 
that  expression  in  a  low  and  animal  sense,— 
till  some  one  recalled  a  legend,  which  told 
how,  in  the  golden  days  of  Christ's,  the 
young  Hospitallers  were  wont  to  have  smok- 
ing joints  of  roast  meat  upon  their  ni^tlj 
boaixis,  till  some  pious  benefiBu^r,  co^uuiBe^ 
ating  the  decencies,  rather  than  the  palattf^ 
of  the  children,  commuted  our  flesh  for  gar* 
ments,  and  gave  us — Aorresco  r^tfrefu— troa* 
sers  instead  of  mutton. 
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Childbxv  loTe  to  listen  to  stories  about 
their  elders,  when  they  were  children;  to 
stretch  their  imagination  to  the  conception 
of  a  traditionary  great^uncle,  or  grandame, 
whom  they  never  saw.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  my  littlia  ones  crept  about  me  the  other 
evening  to  hear  about  their  great-grand- 
mother Field,  who  lived  in  a  great  house  in 
Norfolk  (a  hundred  times  bigger  than  that 
in  which  they  and  papa  lived)  which  had 
been  the  scene-HBO  at  least  it  was  generally 
believed  in  that  part  of  the  country— of  the 
tragic  incidents  which  they  had  lately  become 
fitmiliar  with  from  the  ballad  of  the  Children 
in  the  Wood.  Certain  it  is  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  children  and  their  cruel  uncle 
was  to  be  seen  fairly  carved  out  in  wood 
upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  hall,  the 
whole  story  down  to  the  Robin  Redbreasts ; 
till  a  foolish  rich  person  pulled  it  down  to 
set  up  a  marble  one  of  modem  invention  in 
its  stead,  with  no  story  upon  it.  Here  Aiice 
put  out  one  of  her  dear  mother's  looks,  too 
tender  to  be  called  upbraiding.  Then  I  went 
on  to  say,  how  religious  and  how  good  their 
great-grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved 
and  respected  by  everybody,  though  she  was 
not  indeed  the  mistress  of  this  great  house, 
but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and  yet  in 
some  respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  the 
mistress  of  it  too)  committed  to  her  by  the 
owner,  who  preferred  living  in  a  newer  and 
more  fashionable  mansion  which  he  had  pur- 
chased somewhere  in  the  adjoining  county ; 
but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a  manner  as  if  it 
had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dignity 
of  the  great  house  in  a  sort  while  she  lived, 
which  afterwards  came  to  decay,  and  was 
nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old  orna- 
ments stripped  and  carried  away  to  the 
owner's  other  house,  where  they  were  set  up, 
and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were 
to  cany  away  the  old  tombs  they  had  seen 
lately  at  the  Abbey,  and  stick  Uiem  up  in 
Lady  C's  tawdry  gilt  drawing-room.  Here 
John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  that  would 
be  Ibolifih  indeed."    And  then  I  told  how, 


when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and 
some  of  the  gentry  too,  of  the  neighbourhood 
for  many  miles  round,  to  show  their  respect 
for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been  such 
a  good  and  religious  woman  ;  so  good  indeed 
that  she  kne^  all  the  Psaltery  by  heart,  ay, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Testament  besides. 
Here  little  Alice  spread  her  hands.  Then 
I  told  what  a  tall,  upright,  graceful  person 
their  great-grandmother  Field  once  was ;  and 
how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the  best 
dancer — ^here  Alice's  little  right  foot  played 
an  involuntary  movement,  till,  upon  my  look- 
ing grave,  it  desisted — ^the  best  dxmoer,  I  was 
saying,  in  the  county,  till  a  cruel  disease, 
called  a  cancer,  came,  and  bowed  her  down 
with  pain ;  but  it  could  never  bend  her  good 
spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  but  they  were 
still  upright,  because  she  was  so  good  and 
religious.  Then  I  told  how  she  was  used  to 
sleep  by  herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the 
great  lone  house  ;  and  how  she  believed  that 
an  apparition  of  two  infants  was  to  be  seen 
at  midnight  gliding  up  and  down  the  great 
staircase  near  whei*e  she  slept,  but  she  said 
"  those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm  ; " 
and  how  frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in 
those  days  I  had  my  maid  to  sleep  with  me. 
because  I  was  never  half  so  good  or  reli-  , 
gious  as  she — and  yet  I  never  saw  the  infants. 
Here  John  expanded  all  his  eyebrows  and 
tried  to  look  courageous.  Then  I  told  how 
good  she  was  to  all  her  grandchildren,  having 
us  to  the  great  house  in  the  holydays,  whert) 
I  in  particular  used  to  spend  many  hours  by 
myself,  in  gazing  upon  the  old  busts  of  the 
twelve  Caesars,  that  had  been  Emperors  of 
Rome,  till  the  old  marble  heads  would  seem 
to  live  again,  or  I  to  be  turned  into  marble 
with  them  ;  how  I  never  could  be  tired  with 
roaming  about  that  huge  mansion,  with  its 
vast  empty  rooms,  with  their  worn-out  hang- 
ings, fluttering  tapestry,  and  carved  oaken 
pannels,  with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed  out 
— sometimes  in  the  spacious  old-fkshioned 
gardens,  which  I  had  almost  to  myself,  unless 
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when  now  and  then  a  solitaxy  gardening  man 
would  cross  me — and  how  the  nectarines  and 
peaches  hung  upon  the  walls,  without  my 
ever  offering  to  pluck  them,  because  they 
were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now  and  then, — 
and  because  I  had  more  pleasure  in  strolling 
about  among  the  old  melancholy-looking  yew- 
trees,  or  the  firs^  and  picking  up  the  red 
berries,  and  the  fir-apples,  whidi  were  good 
for  nothing  but  to  look  at— or  in  lying  about 
upon  the  fresh  grass  with  all  the  fine 
garden  smells  around  me— or  basking  in  the 
orangery,  till  I  could  almaet  fancy  myself 
ripening  too  along  with  the  orftnges  and  the  '• 
limes  in  that  grateful  warmth — or  in  watch- . 
ing  the  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the 
fish-pond,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with 
here  and  there  a  great  sulky  pike  hanging 
midway  down  the  water  in  silent  state,  as  if 
it  mocked  at  their  impertinent  friskings,-^^ 
I  had  more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle  diver- 
sions than  in  all  the  sweet  flavours  of  peaches, 
nectarines,  oranges,  and  such-like  common 
baits  of  children.  Here  John  slyly  deposited 
back  upon  the  plate  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which, 
not  unobserved  by  Alice,  he  had  meditated 
dividing  with  her,  and  both  seemed  willing 
to  relinquish  them  for  the  present  as  irrele- 
vant. Then,  in  somewhat  a  more  heightened 
tone,  I  told  how,  though  their  greatr^rand- 
mother  Field  loved  all  her  grandchildren, 
yet  in  an  especial  manner  she  might  be  said 
to  love  their  uncle,  John  L— ,  because  he 
wafi  so  handsome  and  spirited  a  youth,  and 
a  king  to  the  rest  of  us ;  and,  instead  of 
moping  about  in  solitary  comers,  like  some 
of  us,  he  would  mount  the  most  mettlesome 
horse  he  could  get,  when  but  an  imp  no 
bigger  than  themselves,  and  make  it  carry 
him  half  over  the  county  in  a  morning,  and 
join  the  hunters  when  there  were  any  out — 
and  yet  he  loved  the  old  great  house  and 
gardens  too,  but  had  too  much  spirit  to  be 
always  pent  up  within  their  boundaries — 
and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to  man*s  estate 
as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  everybody,  but  of  their  great-grand- 
mother Field  most  especially ;  and  how  he 
used  to  carry  me  upon  his  back  when  I  was 
a  lame-footed  boy — ^for  he  was  a  good  bit 
older  than  me — ^many  a  mile  when  I  could 
not  walk  for  pain ;— and  how  in  after  life  he 
bf  came  lame-footed  too,  and  I  did  not  always 
(I  fear)  make  allowances  enough  for  him 


when  he  was  impatient,  and  in  pain,  nor 
remember  sufficiently  how  considerate  he  had 
been  to  me  when  I  was  lame-footed ;  and 
how  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been 
dead  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  died 
a  great  while  ago,  such  a  distance  there  is 
betwixt  life  and  death  ;  and  how  I  bore  lus 
death  as  I  thought  pretty  well  at  first,  but 
afterwards  it  haunted  and  haunted  me ;  and 
though  I  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  ai 
some  do,  and  as  I  think  he  would  have  done 
if  I  had  died,  yet  I  missed  him  all  day  lon^ 
and  knew  not  till  then  how  much  I  had 
loved  him.  I  missed  his  kindness,  and  I 
missed  his  crossness,  and  wished  him  to  be 
alive  again,  to  be  quarrelling  with  him  (fiir 
we  quarrelled  sometimes),  rather  than  not 
have  him  again,  and  was  as  uneasy  without 
him,  as  he  their  poor  uncle  must  have  been 
when  the  doctor  took  off  his  limb. — ^Qere  the 
children  fell  a  crying^  and  asked  if  their  little 
mourning  which  they  had  on  was  not  for 
nnde  John,  and  they  looked  up,  and  prayed 
me  not  to  go  on  about  their  uncle,  but  to  tell 
them  some  stories  about  their  pretty  dead 
mother.  Then  I  told  how  for  a^ven  long 
years,  in  hope  sometimes,  sometimes  in  de- 
spair, yet  persisting  ever,  I  courted  the  £ur 
Alice  W — n  ;  and,  as  much  as  children 
could  understand,  I  explained  to  them  what 
coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial,  meant  in 
maidens — ^when  suddenly,  turning  to  Alice, 
the  soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her 
eyes  with  such  a  reality  of  re-presentment^ 
that  I  became  in  doubt  which  of  them  stood 
there  before  me,  or  whose  that  bright  hair 
was  ;  and  while  I  stood  gazing,  both  the 
children  gradually  grew  fainter  to  my  view, 
receding,  and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at 
last  but  two  mournful  features  were  seen  in 
the  uttermost  distance,  which,  without  i^ieech, 
strangely  impressed  upon  me  the  effects  of 
speech :  '^  We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee, 
nor  are  we  diildren  at  all.  The  children  of 
Alice  call  Bartrum  father.  We  are  nothing; 
less  than  nothing,  and  dreams.  We  are  onlj 
what  might  have  been,  and  must  wait  upon 
the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe  millions  of  ages 
before  we  have  existence,  and  a  name  " — - 
and  immediately  awaking,  I  found  myself 
quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor  arm-chair, 
where  I  had  fallen  asleep,  with  the  &itiifiil 
Bridget  unchanged  by  my  side — but  John  U 
(or  James  Elia)  was  gone  for  over. 
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Mt  dear  F. — ^When  I  think  how  welcome 
the  right  of  a  letter  from  the  World  where 
you  were  bomi  must  be  to  you  in  that 
strange  one  to  which  you  have  been  trans- 
planted, I  feel  some  compunctious  visitings 
at  my  long  silence.  But,  indeed,  it  is  no 
easy  effort  to  set  about  a  correspondence  at 
our  distance.  The  weary  world  of  waters 
between  us  oppresses  the  imagination.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  scrawl  of  mine 
should  ever  stretch  across  it.  It  is  a  soi-t  of 
presumption  to  expect  that  one's  thoughts 
should  live  so  far.  It  is  like  writing  for  pos- 
terity ;  and  reminds  me  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Rowe's  superscriptions,  "Alcander  to  Stre- 
phon  in  the  shades.**  Cowley*s  Post- Angel 
is  no  more  than  would  be  expedient  in  such 
an  intercourse.  One  drops  a  packet  at  Lom- 
bard-street, and  iu  twenty-four  hours  a  friend 
in  Cumberland  gets  it  as  fresh  as  if  it  came 
in  ice.  It  is  only  like  whispering  through  a 
long  trumpet.  But  suppose  a  tube  let  down 
from  the  moon,  with  yourself  at  one  end  and 
th€  man  at  the  other ;  it  would  be  some  balk 
to  tlie  spirit  of  conversation,  if  you  knew 
that  the  dialogue  exchanged  with  that  in- 
teresting theosophist  would  take  two  or  three 
revolutions  of  a  higher  luminary  in  its  pas- 
sage. Yet,  for  aught  I  know,  you  may  be 
some  parasangs  nigher  that  primitive  idea — 
Plato*8  man — than  we  in  England  here  hav'e 
the  honour  to  reckon  ourselves. 

Epistolary  matter  usually  compriseth  three 
topics ;  news,  sentiment,  and  puns.  In  the 
latter,  I  include  all  non- serious  subjects  ;  or 
subjects  serious  in  themselves,  but  treated 
after  my  &shion,  non-seriously. — And  tirst, 
for  news.  In  them  the  most  desirable  cir- 
cumstance, I  suppose,  is  that  they  shall  be 
true.  But  what  security  can  I  have  that 
what  I  now  send  you  for  truth  shall  not, 
before  you  get  it,  unaccountably  turn  into  a 
lie  ?  For  instance,  our  mutual  friend  P.  is  at 
this  present  writing — my  Jiow — in  good 
health,  and  enjoys  a  fair  share  of  worldly 
reputation.    Tou  are  glad  to  hear  it.    This 


is  natural  and  friendly.  But  at  this  present 
reading— ytmr  Now — ^he  may  possibly  be  in 
the  Bench,  or  going  to  be  hanged,  which  in 
reason  ought  to  abate  something  of  your 
transport  (t.  e,  at  hearing  he  was  well,  &c.), 
or  at  least  considerably  to  modify  it.  I  am 
going  to  the  play  this  evening,  to  have  a 
laugh  with  Munden.  Tou  have  no  theatre, 
I  think  you  told  me,  in  your  land  of  d  ■  d 
realities.  You  naturally  lick  your  lips,  and 
envy  me  my  felicity.  Think  but  a  moment, 
and  you  will  correct  the  hateful  emotion. 
Why  it  is  Sunday  morning  with  you,  and 
1823.  This  confusion  of  tenses,  this  grand 
solecism  of  tipo  presents,  is  in  a  degree 
common  to  all  postage.  But  if  I  sent  you 
word  to  Bath  or  Devizes,  that  I  was  ex- 
pecting the  aforesaid  treat  this  evening, 
though  at  the  moment  you  received  the  in- 
telligence my  full  feast  of  fun  would  be  over, 
yet  there  would  be  for  a  day  or  two  after,  as 
you  would  well  know,  a  smack,  a  relish  left 
upon  my  mental  palate,  wliich  would  give 
rational  encouragement  for  you  to  foster  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  disagreeable  passion, 
which  it  was  in  part  my  intention  to  pro- 
duce. But  ten  months  hence,  your  envy  or 
your  sympathy  would  be  as  useless  as  a 
passion  spent  upon  the  dead.  Nut  only  does 
truth,  in  these  long  intervals,  im-essence 
herself,  but  (what  is  harder)  one  cannot 
venture  a  crude  fiction,  for  the  fear  that  it 
may  ripen  into  a  truth  upon  the  voyage. 
What  a  wild  improbable  banter  I  put  upon 

you,    some    three    years    since, of  Will 

Weatherall  having  married  a  servant-maid  ! 
I  remember  gravely  consulting  you  how  we 
were  to  receive  her — for  Will's  wife  was  in 
no  case  to  be  rejected  ;  and  your  no  less 
serious  replication  in  the  matter;  how  ten- 
derly you  advised  an  abstemious  introduction 
of  literary  topics  before  the  lady,  with  a 
caution  not  to  be  too  forward  in  bringing  on 
the  carpet  matters  more  within  the  sphere  of 
her  intelligence;  your  deliberate  judgment, 
or  rather  wise  suspension  of  sentence,  how 
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far  jacks,  and  spits,  and  mops,  could,  with 
propriety,  be  introduced  as  subjects ;  whether 
the  conscious  avoiding  of  all  such  matters  in 
discourse  would  not  have  a  worse  look  than 
the  taking  of  them  casually  in  our  way  ;  in 
what  manner  we  should  carry  ourselves  to 
our  maid  Becky,  Mrs.  "William  Weatherall 
being  by;  whether  we  should  show  more 
delicacy,  and  a  truer  sense  of  respect  for 
Will's  wife,  by  treating  Becky  with  our  cus- 
tomary chiding  before  her,  or  by  an  unusual 
deferential  civility  paid  to  Becky,  as  to  a 
person  of  great  worth,  but  thrown  by  the 
caprice  of  fate  into  a  humble  station.  There 
wjsre  difiEiculties,  I  remember,  on  both  sides, 
which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  state  with 
the  precision  of  a  lawyer,  united  to  the  ten- 
derness of  a  friend.  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve 
at  your  solemn  pleadings,  when  lo !  while  I 
was  valuing  myself  upon  this  flam  put  upon 
you  in  New  South  Wales,  the  devil  in  "Eag- 
land,  jealous  possibly  of  any  lie-children  not 
his  own,  or  working  after  my  copy,  has 
actually  instigated  our  Mend  (not  three  days 
since)  to  the  commission  of  a  matrimony, 
which  I  had  only  conjured  up  for  your 
diversion.  William  Weatherall  has  married 
Mrs.  CotterePs  maid.  But  to  take  it  in  its 
truest  sense,  you  will  see,  my  dear  F.,  that 
news  from  me  must  become  history  to  you  ; 
which  I  neither  profess  to  write,  nor  indeed 
care  much  for  reading.  No  person,  under  a 
diviner,  can,  with  any  prospect  of  veracity, 
conduct  a  correspondence  at  such  an  arm's 
length.  Two  prophets,  indeed,  might  thus 
interchange  intelligence  with  effect  ;  the 
epoch  of  the  writer  (Habakkuk)  falling  in 
with  the  true  present  time  of  the  receiver 
(Daniel) ;  but  then  we  are  no  prophets. 

Then  as  to  sentiment.  It  fares  little 
better  with  that.  This  kind  of  dish,  above 
all,  requires  to  be  served  up  hot,  or  sent  off 
in  water-plates,  that  your  friend  may  have  it 
almost  as  warm  as  yourself.  If  it  have  time 
to  cool,  it  is  the  most  tasteless  of  all  cold 
meats.  I  have  often  smiled  at  a  conceit  of 
the  late  Lord  C.  It  seems  that  travelling 
somewhere  about  Geneva,  he  came  to  some 
pretty  green  spot,  or  nook,  where  a  willow, 
or  something,  hung  so  fantastically  and  in- 
vitingly over  a  stream — was  it  ?— or  a  rock  1 
^-nb  matter — but  the  stillness  and  the  re- 
pose, after  a  weary  journey,  'tis  likely,  in  a 
languid  moment  of  his  Lordship's  hot,  rest- 


less life,  so  took  his  fancy  that  he  ooold 
imagine  no  place  so  proper,  in  the  event  of 
his  death,  to  lay  his  bones  in.  This  was  all 
very  natural  and  excusable  as  a  sentiment^ 
and  shows  his  character  in  a  very  pleaakig 
light.  But  when  from  a  passing  sentiment 
it  came  to  be  an  act ;  and  when,  by  a  pos- 
tive  testamentary  disposal,  his  remains  were 
actually  carried  all  that  way  from  "RngJM*/! ; 
who  was  there,  some  desperate  sentimen- 
talists excepted,  that  did  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion. Why  could  not  his  Lordship  have  foond 
a  spot  as  solitary,  a  nook  as  romantic,  a  tree 
as  green  and  pendent^  with  a  stream  as  em- 
blematic to  his  purpose,  in  Surrey,  in  Dond, 
or  in  Devon  ?  Conceive  the  sentiment 
boarded  up,  freighted,  entered  at  the  CosUmi 
House  (startling  the  tide-waiters  with  the 
novelty),  hoisted  into  a  ship.  Conceive  it 
pawed  about  and  handled  between  the  rude 
jests  qf  tai-paulin  ruffians — a  thing  of  iti 
delicate  texture — ^the  salt  bilge  wetting  it 
till  it  became  as  vapid  as  a  damaged  lostriDg. 
Suppose  it  in  material  danger  (mariners  have 
some  superstition  about  sentiments)  of  being 
tossed  over  in  a  fresh  gale  to  some  pn^ntia* 
tory  shark  (spirit  of  Saint  Qothard,  save  na 
from  a  quietus  so  foreign  to  the  deviser's 
purpose  !)  but  it  has  happily  evaded  a  fishy 
consummation.  Trace  it  then  to  its  luckj 
landing — at  Lyons  shall  we  say  ? — ^I  have  j 
not  the  map  before  me— jostled  upon  four  j 
men's  shoulders — ^baiting  at  this  town—  | 
stopping  to  refresh  at  t'other  village- 
waiting  a  passport  here,  a  license  there ;  the 
sanction  of  the  magistracy  in  this  district, 
the  concurrence  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  tlut 
canton  ;  till  at  length  it  arrives  at  its  desti- 
nation, tired  out  and  jaded,  from  a  brisk 
sentiment  into  a  feature  of  silly  pride  or 
tawdry  senseless  affectation.  How  few  seD- 
timents,  my  dear  F.,  I  am  afraid  we  can  set 
down,  in  the  sailor's  phrase,  as  quite  sea-  1 
worthy.  1 

Lastly,  as  to  the  agreeable  levities,  which,    \ 
though  contemptible  in  bulk,  are  the  twiok'    \ 
ling  corpuscula    which    should  irradiate  »    | 
right  friendly  epistle — ^your  puns  and  small    { 
jests  are,  I  apprehend,  extremely  circum- 
scribed in  their  sphere  of  action.    They  are 
so  far  from  a  capacity  of  being  packed  up 
and  sent  beyond  sea,  they  will  scarce  endure 
to  be  transported  by  hand  from  this  room  to    / 
the  next.    Their  vigour  is  as  the  instant  of   ' 
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their  birth.  Their  nutriment  for  their  brief 
existence  is  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
the  bj-standers  :  or  this  last  is  the  fine  slime 
of  Nilus — ^the  mdicr  ItUtu — ^whose  maternal 
recipiency  is  as  necessary  as  the  sol  pater  to 
their  equivocal  generation.  A  pun  hath  a 
hearty  kind  of  present  ear-kissing  smack 
with  it ;  you  can  no  more  transmit  it  in  its 
pristine  flavour  than  you  can  send  a  kiss. — 
Have  you  not  tried  in  some  instances  to 
pidm  off  a  yesterday*s  pun  upon  a  gentleman, 
and  has  it  answered  ?  Not  but  it  was  new 
to  his  hearing,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  come 
new  from  you.  It  did  not  hitch  in.  It  was 
like  picking  up  at  a  village  ale-house  a  two- 
days'-old  newspaper.  Tou  have  not  seen  it 
before,  but  you  resent  the  stale  thing  as  an 
affit>Bt.  This  sort  of  merchandise  above  all 
requires  a  quidc  return.  A  pun,  and  its 
recognitory  laugh,  must  be  co-instantaneous. 
The  one  is  the  brisk  lightning,  the  other  the 
fierce  thunder.  A  moment's  interval,  and 
the  link  is  snapped.  A  pun  is  reflected  from 
a  firiend*s  face  as  from  a  mirror.  Who  would 
eonsult  his  sweet  visnomy,  if  the  polished 
sur&ce  were  two  or  three  minutes  (not  to 
speak  of  twelve  months,  my  dear  F.)  in 
giving  back  its  copy  ? 

I  cannot  image  to  myself  whei*eabout  you 
are.  When  I  try  to  tbt  it^  Peter  Wilkins's 
kland  comes  across  me.  Sometimes  you 
seem  to  be  in  the  Hades  of  Thieves.  I  see 
Diogenes  prying  among  you  with  his  per- 
petual fruitless  lantern.  What  must  you  be 
willing  by  this  time  to  give  for  the  sight  of 
an  honest  man  t  You  must  almost  have  for- 
gotten how  ve  look.  And  tell  me  what  your 
Sydneyites  do?  are  they  th**v*ng  all  day 
long  ?  Merciful  heaven !  what  property  can 
stand  against  such  a  depredation  !  The 
kangaroos — ^your  Aborigines — do  they  keep 
their  primitive  simplicity  om-Europe-tainted, 
with  those  little  short  fore  puds,  looking  like 
a  lesson  framed  by  nature  to  the  pickpocket ! 
Harry,  for  diving  into  fobs  they  are  rather 
lamely  provided  d  priori;  but  if  the  hue 
Had  cry  were  once  up,  they  would  show  as 
lair  a  pair  of  hind-shiflers  as  the  expertest 
looo-motor  in  the  colony.  We  hear  the  most 
improbable  tales  at  this  distance.  Pray  is 
it  true  that  the  young  Spartans  among  you 
an  born  with  six  fingers,  \vhich  spoils  their 


scanning  ?— It  must  look  very  odd,  but  use 
reconcilea  For  their  scansion,  it  la  less  to 
be  regretted ;  for  if  they  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  be  poets,  it  is  odds  but  they  turn 
out,  the  greater  part  of  them,  vUe  plagiarists. 
Is  there  much  difference  to  see,  too,  between 
the  son  of  a  th**f  and  the  grandson  ?  or 
where  does  the  tunt  stop  7  Do  you  bleach 
in  three  or  in  four  generations  ?  I  have 
many  questions  to  put,  but  ten  Delphic 
voyages  can  be  made  in  a  shorter  time  than 
it  will  take  to  satisfy  my  scruples.  Do  you 
grow  your  own  hemp  t — ^What  is  your  staple 
trade,— exclusive  of  the  national  profession, 
I  mean?  Tour  l9cksmiths,  I  take  it,  are 
some  of  your  great  capitalists. 

I  am  insensibly  chatting  to  you  as  fami- 
liarly as  when  we  used  to  exchange  good- 
morrows  out  of  our  old  contiguous  windows, 
in  pump-famed  Hare-court  in  the  Temple. 
Why  did  you  ever  leave  that  quiet  comer  ? 
— Why  did  I  ? — ^with  its  complement  of  four 
poor  elms,  from  whose  smoke-dyed  barks, 
the  theme  of  jesting  ruralists,  I  picked  my 
first  lady-birds !  My  heart  is  as  dry  as  that 
spring  sometimes  proves  in  a  thirsty  August, 
when  I  revert  to  the  space  that  Ib  between 
us ;  a  length  of  passage  enough  to  render 
obsolete  the  phrases  of  our  English  letters 
before  they  can  reach  you.  But  while  I  talk 
I  think  you  hear  me, — ^thoughts  dallying 
with  vain  surmise- 


Aye  me  I  while  thee  the  i 
Hold  far  away. 


■  and  aoonding  ahorea 


Come  back,  before  I  am  grown  into  a  very 
old  man,  so  as  you  shall  hardly  know  me. 
Come,  before  Bridget  walks  on  crutches. 
Girls  whom  you  left  children  have  become 
sage  matrons  while  you  are  tarrying  there. 
The  blooming  Miss  W — r  (you  remember 
Sally  W — r)  called  upon  us  yesterday,  an 
aged  crone.  Folks  whom  you  knew  die  off 
every  year.  Formerly,  I  thought  that  death 
was  wearing  out, — I  stood  ramparted  about 
with  so  many  healthy  friends.  The  depaiv 
ture  of  J.  W.,  two  springs  back,  corrected 
my  delusion.  Since  then  the  old  divorcer 
has  been  busy.  If  you  do  not  make  haste  to 
return,  there  will  be  little  left  to  greet  you, 
of  me,  or  mine. 
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I  LIKE  to  meet  a  sweep — ^understand  me — 
not  a  grown  sweeper— old  chimney-sweepers 
are  by  no  means  attractive — ^but  one  of  those 
tender  novices,  blooming  through  their  first 
nigritude,  the  maternal  washings  not  quite 
effaced  from  the  cheek — such  as  come  forth 
with  the  dawn,  or  somewhat  earlier,  with 
their  little  professional  notes  sounding  like 
the  peep  peep  of  a  young  sparrow  ;  or  liker 
to  the  matin  lark  should  I  pronounce  them, 
in  their  aerial  ascents  not  seldom  anticipating 
the  sun-rise  ? 

I  have  a  kindly  ye^^ning  toward  these  dim 
specks — ^poor  blots — innocent  blacknesses — 

I  reverence  these  young  Africans  of  our 
own  growth — ^these  almost  clergy  imps,  who 
sport  their  cloth  without  assumption ;  and 
from  their  little  pulpits  (the  tops  of  chimneys,) 
in  the  nipping  air  of  a  December  morning, 
preach  a  lesson  of  patience  to  mankind. 

When  a  child,  what  a  mysterious  pleasure 
it  was  to  witness  their  operation !  to  see  a 
chit  no  bigger  than  one's-self,  enter,  one  knew 
not  by  what  process,  into  what  seemed  the 
fauces  A  verni — to  pursue  him  in  imagination, 
as  he  went  sounding  on  through  so  many  dark 
stifling  caverns,  horrid  shades !  to  shudder 
with  the  idea*  that  "  now,  surely,  he  must  be 
lost  for  ever !  " — to  revive  at  hearing  his 
feeble  shout  of  discovered  day-light — and 
then  (O  fulness  of  delight!)  running  out  of 
doors,  to  come  just  in  time  to  see  the  sable 
phenomenon  emerge  in  safety,  the  brandished 
weapon  of  his  ait  victorious  like  some  flag 
waved  over  a  conquered  citadel !  I  seem  to 
remember  having  been  told,  that  a  bad  sweep 
was  once  left  in  a  stack  with  his  brush,  to 
indicate  which  way  the  wind  blew.  It  was 
an  awful  spectacle  certainly ;  not  much 
unlike  the  old  stage  direction  in  Macbeth, 
where  the  "  Apparition  of  a  child  crowned, 
with  a  tree  in  his  hand,  rises/* 

Header,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  small 
gently  in  thy  early  rambles,  it  is  good  to  give 
him  a  penny.  It  is  better  to  give  him  two- 
I)ence.  If  it  be  starving  weather,  and  to  the 
proper  troubles  of  his  hard  occupation,  a  pair 


of  kibed  heels  (no  unusual  aocompaiument) 
be  superadded,  the  demand  on  thy  humanitj 
will  surely  rise  to  a  tester. 

There  is  a  composition,  the  ground-work 
of  which  I  have  understood  to  be  the  sweet 
wood  *y<^op^  sassafras.  This  wood  boiled 
down  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and  tempered  with  an 
infusion  of  milk  and  sugar,  hath  to  some 
tastes  a  delicacy  beyond  the  China  luziuy. 
I  know  not  how  thy  palate  may  relish  it ; 
for  myself,  with  every  deference  to  the 
judicious  Mr.  Bead,  who  hath  time  out  id 
mind  kept  open  a  shop  (the  only  one  he  aven 
in  London)  for  the  vending  of  this  ^  whole- 
some and  pleasant  beverage,*'  on  the  south- 
side  of  Fleet-street,  as  thou  f^roadrael 
Bridge-street — the  only  Salopian  Aoiiee— I 
have  never  yet  adventured  to  dip  my  own 
particular  lip  in  a  basin  of  his  commended 
ingredients — a  cautious  premonition  to  the 
olfactories  constantly  whispering  to  me,  that 
my  stomach  must  infallibly,  with  ail  doe 
courtesy,  decline  it.  Yet  I  have  seen  palates, 
otherwise  not  uuinstructed  in  dietetieal 
elegancies,  sup  it  up  with  avidity. 

I  know  not  by  what  particular  conforma- 
tion of  the  organ  it  happens,  but  I  have 
always  found  that  this  composition  is  ear- 
prisiugly  gi'atifying  to  the  palate  of  a  young 
chimney-sweeper — ^whether  the  oily  particles 
(sassafras  is  slightly  oleaginous)  do  attenuate 
and  soften  the  fuliginous  concreticms,  which 
are  sometimes  found  (in  dissections)  to  adhere 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  these  unfledged 
practitioners ;  or  whether  Nature,  sensible 
that  she  had  mingled  too  much  of  bitter  wood 
in  the  lot  of  these  raw  victims,  caused  to 
grow  out  of  the  earth  her  sassafras  for  a 
sweet  lenitive — but  so  it  is,  that  no  possible 
taste  or  odour  to  the  senses  of  a  young 
chimney-sweeper  can  convey  a  delicate  ex- 
citement comparable  to  this  mixture.  Being 
penniless,  they  will  yet  hang  thar  black 
heads  over  the  ascending  steam,  to  gratify 
one  sense  if  possible,  seemingly  no  lees 
pleased  than  those  domestic  animals — cats— 
when  they  purr  over  a  new-foimd  sprig  of 
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▼alerian.  There  is  something  more  in  these 
sympathies  than  philosophy  can  inculcate. 

Now  albeit  Mr.  Bead  boasteth,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  his  is  the  ordy  Sahpian  house; 
yet  be  it  known  to  thee,  reader — if  thou  art 
one  who  keepest  what  are  called  good  hours, 
thou  art  haply  ignorant  of  the  fact — he  hath 
a  race  of  industrious  imitators,  who  from 
stalls^  and  imder  open  sky,  dispense  the  same 
savoury  mess  to  humbler  customers,  at  that 
dead  time  of  the  dawn,  when  (as  extremes 
meet)  the  rake,  reeling  home  from  his  mid- 
night cups,  and  the  hard-handed  artisan 
leaving  his  bed  to  resume  the  premature 
labours  of  the  day,  jostle,  not  unfrequently 
to  the  manifest  disconcerting  of  the  former, 
ibr  the  honours  of  the  pavement.  It  is  the 
time  when,  in  summer,  between  the  expired 
and  the  not  yet  relumined  kitchen-fires,  the 
kennels  of  our  fair  metropolis  give  forth  their 
least  satisfactory  odours.  The  rake,  who 
wisheth  to  dissipate  his  o'emight  vapours  in 
more  grateful  coffee,  curses  the  ungenial 
fhme,  as  he  passeth ;  but  the  artisan  stops  to 
taste,  and  blesses  the  fragrant  breakfast 

This  is  ja20op— the  precocious  herb-woman*s 
darling — ^the  delight  of  the  early  gardener, 
who  transports  his  smoking  cabbages  by 
break  of  day  from  Hammersmith  to  Covent- 
garden*s  &med  piazzas — the  delight,  and  oh ! 
I  fear,  too  often  the  envy,  of  the  unpennied 
sweep.  Him  shouldst  thou  haply  encounter, 
with  his  dim  visage  pendent  over  the  grateful 
steam,  regale  him  with  a  sumptuous  basin 
(it  will  cost  thee  but  three-halfpennies)  and  a 
slice  of  delicate  bread  and  butter  (an  added 
halfpenny)-~so  may  thy  culinary  fires,  eased 
of  the  o*er-charged  secretions  from  thy  worse- 
placed  hospitalities,  curl  up  a  lighter  volume 
to  the  welkin — so  may  the  descending  soot 
never  taint  thy  costly  well-ingredienced 
8oapB-*-nor  the  odious  cry,  quick-reaching 
from  street  to  street,  of  the  fired  chimney, 
invite  the  rattling  engines  from  ten  adjacent 
parishes,  to  disturb  for  a  casual  scintillation 
thy  peace  and  pocket  1 

I  am  by  nature  extremely  susceptible  of 
street  afionts ;  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the 
p(^mlace ;  the  low-bred  triumph  they  display 
over  the  casual  trip,  or  splashed  stocking,  of 
a  gentleman.  Yet  can  I  endure  the  jocularity 
of  a  young  sweep  with  something  more  than 
fbrs^veneasw — In  the  last  winter  but  one, 
paciBg  along  Oheapeide  with  my  accustomed 


precipitation  when  I  walk  westward,  a 
treacherous  slide  brought  me  upon  my  back 
in  an  instant.  I  scrambled  up  with  pain 
and  shame  enough — yet  outwardly  trying  to 
face  it  down,  as  if  nothing  had  happened — 
when  the  roguish  grin  of  one  of  these  young 
wits  encountered  me.  There  he  stood,  point- 
ing me  out  with  his  dusky  finger  to  the  mob, 
and  to  a  poor  woman  (I  suppose  his  mother) 
in  particular,  till  the  tears  for  the  exquisite- 
ness  of  the  fun  (so  he  thought  it)  worked 
themselves  out  at  the  comers  of  his  poor  red 
eyes,  red  from  many  a  previous  weeping,  and 
soot-inflamed,  yet  twinkling  through  all  with 
such  a  joy,  snatched  out  of  desolation,  that 

Hogarth but   Hogarth  has  got  him 

already  (how  could  he  mlsa  him?)  in  the 
March  to  Finchley,  grinning  at  the  pieman 
— ^there  he  stood,  as  he  stands  in  the  picture, 
irremovable,  as  if  the  jest  was  to  last  forever 
— with  such.a  maximum  of  glee,  and  minimum 
of  mischief  in  his  mirth — ^for  the  grin  of  a 
genuine  sweep  hath  absolutely  no  malice  in 
it — ^tbat  I  could  have  been  content^  if  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman  might  endure  it,  to 
have  remained  his  butt  and  his  mockery  till 
midnight. 

I  am  by  theory  obdurate  to  the  seductive- 
ness of  what  are  called  a  fine  set  of  teeth. 
Every  pair  of  rosy  lips  (the*  ladies  must 
pardon  me)  is  a  casket  presumably  holding 
such  jewels ;  but,  methinks^  they  should  take 
leave  to  ''  air "  them  as  frugally  as  possible. 
The  fine  lady,  or  fine  gentleman,  who  show 
me  their  teeth,  show  me  bones.  Tet  must  I 
confess,  that  from  the  mouth  of  a  true  sweep 
a  display  (even  to  ostentation)  of  those  white 
and  shining  ossifications,  strikes  me  as  an 
agreeable  anomaly  in  manners,  and  an  allow- 
able piece  of  foppery.    It  is,  as  when 

A  sablo  cloud 
Turns  forth  her  silrer  lining  on  the  night. 

It  is  like  some  remnant  of  gentry  not  quite 
extinct ;  a  badge  of  better  days ;  a  hint  of 
nobiUty  : —  and,  doubtless,  under  the  ob- 
scuring darkness  and  double  night  of  their 
forlorn  disguisement,  oftentimes  lurketh  good 
blood,  and  gentle  conditions,  derived  from. 
lost  ancestry,  and  a  lapsed  pedigree.  The 
premature  apprenticements  of  these  tender 
victims  give  but  too  much  encouragement, 
I  fear,  to  clandestine  and  almost  infantile 
abductions ;  the  seeds  of  civility  and  true 
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courtesy,  so  often  discernible  in  these  young 
grafts  (not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for) 
plainly  hint  at  some  forced  adoptions  ;  many 
noble  Rachels  mourning  for  their  children, 
even  in  our  days,  countenance  the  fisuit ;  the 
tales  of  fairy-spiriting  may  shadow  a  lament- 
able verity,  and  the  recovery  of  the  young 
Montagu  be  but  a  solitary  instance  of  good 
fortune  out  of  many  irreparable  and  hopeless 

In  one  of  the  state-beds  at  Arundel  Castle, 
a  few  years  since — ^under  a  ducal  canopy — 
(that  seat  of  the  Howards  is  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  visitors,  chiefly  for  its  beds,  in 
which  the  late  duke  was  especially  a  connois- 
seur)— encircled  with  curtains  of  delicatest 
crimson,  with  starry  coronets  inwoven — 
folded  between  a  pair  of  sheets  whiter  and 
softer  than  the  lap  where  Venus  lulled 
Ascanius — ^waa  discovered  by  chance,  after 
all  methods  of  search  had  failed,  at  noon-day, 
&st  asleep,  «  lost  chimney-sweeper.  The 
little  creature,  having  somehow  oonfoimded 
his  passage  among  the  intricacies  of  those 
lordly  chinmeys,  by  some  unknown  aperture 
had  alighted  upon  this  magnificent  chamber ; 
and,  tired  with  his  tedious  explorations,  was 
unable  to  resist  the  delicious  invitement  to 
repose,  which  he  there  saw  exhibited ;  so 
creeping  between  the  sheets  very  quietly, 
laid  his  black  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  slept 
like  a  young  Howard. 

Such  is  the  account  given  to  the  visiters 
at  the  Castle. — ^But  I  cannot  help  seeming  to 
perceive  a  confirmation  of  what  I  had  just 
hinted  at  in  this  story.  A  high  instinct 
was  at  work  in  the  case,  or  I  am  mistaken. 
Is  it  probable  that  a  poor  child  of  that  descrip- 
tion, with  whatever  weariness  he  might  be 
visited,  would  have  ventured,  under  such  a 
penalty  as  he  would  be  taught  to  expect,  to 
uncover  the  sheets  of  a  Duke*s  bed,  and 
deliberately  to  lay  himself  down  between 
them,  when  the  rug,  or  the  carpet,  presented 
an  obvious  couch,  still  far  above  his  preten- 
sions— is  this  probable,  I  would  ask,  if  the 
great  power  of  nature,  which  I  contend  for, 
had  not  been  manifested  within  him,  prompt- 
ing to  the  adventure  ?  Doubtless  this  young 
nobleman  (for  such  my  mind  misgives  me 
that  he  must  be)  was  allured  by  some  memory, 
not  amounting  to  full  consciousness,  of  his 
condition  in  infancy,  when  he  was  used  to  be 
lapped  by  his  motiicr,  or  his  nurse,  in  just 


such  sheets  as  he  thers  found,  into  whicb  he 
was  now  but  creeping  back  as  into  his  proper 
incunabula^  and  resting-place.— By  no  other 
theory  than  by  this  sentiment  of  a  pre- 
existent  state  (as  I  may  call  it),  can  I  explain 
a  deed  so  venturous,  and,  indeed,  upon  any 
other  system,  so  indecorous,  in  thia  tender, 
but  unseasonable,  sleeper. 

My  pleasant  friend  Jem  Whits  was  so 
impressed  with  a  belief  of  metamori^osei 
like  this  frequently  taking  place,  that  in  some 
sort  to  reverse  the  wrongs  of  fortane  in  these 
poor  changelings,  he  instituted  an  aanuil 
feast  of  chimney-sweepers,  at  which  it  wu 
his  pleasure  to  officiate  as  host  and  wuter. 
It  was  a  solemn  supper  held  in  Smithfield, 
upon  the  yearly  return  of  the  fair  of  St 
Bartholomew.  Cards  were  issued  a  week 
before  to  the  master-sweeps  in  and  about  the 
metropolis,  confining  the  invitation  to  their 
younger  fry.  Now  and  then  an  elderij 
stripling  would  get  in  among  us,  and  be  good- 
naturedly  winked  at;  but  our  mun  bodj 
were  infantry.  One  unfortunate  wigh^ 
indeed,  who,  relying  upon  hia  dusky  snit^ 
had  intruded  himself  into  our  party,  but  bj 
tokens  was  providentially  discovered  in  time 
to  be  no  chimney-sweeper,  (all  is  not  soot 
which  looks  so,)  was  quoited  out  of  the 
presence  with  imiversal  indignation,  as  net 
having  on  the  wedding  garment ;  but  in 
general  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed.  The 
place  chosen  was  a  convenient  spot  among 
the  pens,  at  the  north  side  of  the  fitir,  not  so 
far  distant  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  agree- 
able hubbub  of  that  vanity ;  but  remote 
enough  not  to  be  obvious  to  the  interruption 
of  every  gaping  spectator  in  it.  The  guests 
assembled  about  seven.  In  those  little  tem- 
porary parlours  three  tables  were  spread 
with  napery,  not  so  fine  as  substantial,  and 
at  every  board  a  comely  hostess  presided 
with  her  pan  of  hissing  sausages.  The 
nostrils  of  the  young  rogues  dilated  at  the 
savour.  Jambs  White,  as  head  waiter,  had 
charge  of  the  first  table ;  and  myself;  with 
our  trusty  companion  Biood,  ordinarily 
ministered  to  the  other  two.  There  wai 
clambering  and  jostling,  you  may  be  sure, 
who  should  get  at  the  first  table — ^for 
Bochester  in  his  maddest  days  could  not 
have  done  the  humours  of  the  scene  with 
more  spirit  than  my  friend.  After  some 
general  expression  of  thanks  for  the  honcor 
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the  company  had  done  him,  his  inaugural 
ceremony  was  to  clasp  the  greasy  waist  of 
old  dame  Ursula  (the  fattest  of  the  three), 
that  stood  frying  and  fretting,  half-blessing, 
half-cursing  ''the  gentleman,'*  and  imprint 
upon  her  chaste  lips  a  tender  salute,  whereat 
the  universal  host  would  set  up  a  shout  that 
tore  the  concave,  while  hundreds  of  grinning 
teeth  startled  the  night  with  their  brightness: 
O  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sable  younkers 
lick  in.  the  unctuous  meat,  with  his  more 
unctuous  sayings — how  he  would  fit  the  tit- 
bits to  the  puny  mouths,  reserving  the 
lengthier  links  for  the  seniors — ^how  he 
would  intercept  a  morsel  even  in  the  jaws  of 
some  young  desperado,  declaring  it  '^  must 
to  the  pan  again  to  be  browned,  for  it  was 
not  fit  for  a  gentleman's  eating '' — ^how  he 
would  reconmiend  this  slice  of  white  bread, 
or  that  piece  of  kissing-crust,  to  a  tender 
juvenile,  advising  them  all  to  have  a  care  of 
cracking  their  teeth,  which  were  their  best 
patrimony, — ^how  genteely  he  would  deal 
about  the  small  ale,  as  if  it  were  wine, 
naming  the  brcwcr,  and  protesting,  if  it  were 
not  good,  he  should  lose  their  custom  ;  with 
a  special  recommendation  to  wipe  the  lip 
before  drinking.    Then  we  had  our  toasts — 


"  The  King,"—"  the  Cloth,"--which,  whether 
they  understood  or  not,  was  equally  diverting 
and  flattering; — ^and  for  a  crowning  senti- 
ment, which  never  failed,  "  May  the  Brush 
supersede  the  Laurel !  **  All  these,  and 
fifty  other  fancies,  which  were  rather  felt 
than  comprehended  by  his  guests,  would  he 
utter,  standing  upon  tables,  and  prefacing 
every  sentiment  with  a  "Gentlemen,  give 
me  leave  to  propose  so  and  so,"  which  was  a 
prodigious  comfort  to  those  young  orphans  ; 
every  now  and  then  stufling  into  his  mouth 
(for  it  did  not  do  to  be  squeamish  on  these 
occasions)  indiscriminate  pieces  of  those 
reeking  sausages,  which  pleased  them 
mightily,  and  was  the  savouriest  part,  you 
may  believe,  of  the  entertainment. 

Golden  lads  and  lasses  mast, 

As  chimneysweepers,  come  to  dast-~ 

James  White  is  extinct,  and  with  him 
these  suppers  have  long  ceased.  He  carried 
away  with  him  half  the  fim  of  the  world  when 
he  died— of  my  world  at  leaat.  His  old 
clients  look  for  him  among  the  pens  ;  and, 
missing  him,  reproach  the  altered  feast  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  glory  of  Smithfield 
departed  for  ever. 
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The  all-sweeping  besom  of  socletarian  re- 
ormation — ^your  only  modem  Alcides'  club 
o  rid  the  time  of  its  abuses — ^is  uplift  with 
nany-handed  sway  to  extirpate  the  last 
lattering  tatters  of  the  bugbear  Mendicitt 
rona  the  metropolis.  Scrips,  wallets,  bags — 
staves,  dogs,  and  crutches — the  whole  men- 
licant  fraternity,  with  all  their  baggage, 
ire  fast  posting  out  of  the  purlieus  of  this 
eleventh  persecution.  From  the  crowded 
crossing,  from  the  comers  of  streets  and 
Lumings  of  alleys,  the  parting  Genius  of 
Beggary  is  "  with  sighing  sent." 

I  do  not  approve  of  this  wholesale  going 
bo  work,  this  impertinent  crusado,  or  bellum 
ad  exterminaiionem,  proclaimed  against  a 
species.  Much  good  might  be  sucked  from 
these  Beggars. 


They  were  the  oldest  and  the  honourablest 
form  of  pauperism.  Their  appeals  were  to 
our  common  nature  ;  less  revolting  to  an  in- 
genuous mind  than  to  be  a  suppliant  to  the 
particular  humours  or  caprice  of  any  fellow- 
creature,  or  set  of  fellow-creatures,  parochial 
or  societarian.  Theirs  were  the  only  rates 
uninvidious  in  the  1^^,  ungi-udged  in  the 
assessment. 

There  was  a  dignity  springing  from  the 
very  depth  of  their  desolation  ;  as  to  be 
Daked  is  to  be  so  much  nearer  to  the  being 
a  man,  than  to  go  in  livery. 

The  greatest  spirits  have  felt  this  in  their 
reverses;  and  wlien  Dionysius  from  king 
turned  schoolmaster,  do  we  feel  anything 
towards  him  but  contempt  ?  Could  Van- 
dyke have  made  a  picture  of  him,  swaying 
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a  ferula  for  a  sceptre,  which  would  have 
affected  our  minds  with  the  same  heroic 
pity,  the  same  compassionate  admiration, 
with  which  we  regard  his  Belisarius  begging 
lor  an  ohclwraf  Would  the  moral  have  been 
more  graceful,  more  pathetic  % 

The  Blind  Beggar  in  the  legend — ^the  father 
of  pretty  Bessy — ^whose  story  doggrel  rhymes 
and  ale-house  signs  cannot  so  degrade  or 
attenuate  but  that  some  sparks  of  a  lustrous 
spirit  will  shine  through  the  disguisements 
— ^this  noble  Earl  of  Cornwall  (as  indeed  he 
was)  and  memorable  sport  of  fortune,  fleeing 
firom  the  unjus^  sentence  of  his  liege  lord, 
stript  of  all,  and  seated  on  the  flowering 
green  of  Bethnal,  with  his  more  fresh  and 
springing  daughter  by  his  side,  illumining 
his  rags  and  his  beggary — ^would  the  child 
and  parent  have  cut  a  better  figure  doing 
the  honours  of  a  counter,  or  expiating  their 
fallen  condition  upon  the  three-foot  eminence 
of  some  sempstering  shop-board  7 

In  tale  or  history  your  Beggar  is  ever  the 
just  antipode  to  your  Bang.  The  poets  and 
romandcal  writers  (as  dear  Margaret  New- 
castle would  call  them,)  when  they  would 
most  sharply  and  feeliugly  paiut  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  never  stop  till  they  have  brought 
down  their  hero  in  good  earnest  to  rags  and 
the  wallet.  The  depth  of  the  descent  illus- 
trates the  height  he  falls  from.  There  is  no 
medium  which  can  be  presented  to  the 
imagination  without  offence.  Tliere  is  no 
bresJcing  the  fall.  Lear,  thrown  from  his 
palace,  must  divest  him  of  his  garments,  till 
he  answer  "  mere  nature ; "  and  Cresseid, 
fallen  from  a  prince's  love,  must  extend  her 
pale  arms,  pale  with  other  whiteness  than  of 
beauty,  supplicating  lazar  arms  with  bell 
and  clap-dish. 

The  Lucian  wits  knew  this  very  well ; 
and,  with  a  converse  policy,  when  they  would 
express  scorn  of  greatness  without  the  pity, 
they  show  us  an  Alexander  in  the  shades 
cobbling  shoes,  or  a  Semiramis  getting  up 
foul  linen. 

How  would  it  sound  in  song,  that  a  great 
monarch  had  declined  his  affections  upon  the 
daughter  of  a  baker  I  yet  do  we  feel  the 
imagination  at  all  violated  when  we  read  the 
"  true  ballad,"  where  King  Cophetua  woos 
the  beggar  maid  ? 

Pauperism,  pauper,  poor  man,  are  expres- 
sions of  pity,  but  pity  ailoyed  with  contempt. 


No  one  properly  contemns  a  Beggar.  PovBity 
is  a  comparative  thing,  and  each  degree  of 
it  is  mocked  by  its  "  neighbour  grice."  Its 
poor  rents  and  comings-in  are  soon  summed 
up  and  told.  Its  pretences  to  property  are 
almost  ludicrous.  Its  pitiful  attempts  to 
save  excite  a  smile.  Every  soomfiij  eom- 
panion  can  weigh  his  trifle-bigger  purse 
against  it.  Poor  man  reproaches  poor  man 
in  the  street  with  impolitic  mention  of  his 
condition,  his  own  being  a  shade  •better, 
while  the  rich  pass  by  and  jeer  at  both.  No 
rascally  comparative  insults  a  Beggar,  or 
thinks  of  weighing  purses  with  him.  He  is 
not  in  the  scale  of  comparison.  He  is  not 
under  the  measure  of  property.  He  con- 
fessedly hath  none,  any  more  than  a  dog  or 
a  sheep.  No  one  twitteth  him  with  ostenta- 
tion above  his  means.  No  one  accosea  him 
of  pride,  or  upbraideth  him  with  mock 
humility.  None  jostle  with  him  for  the 
wall,  or  pick  quarrels  for  precedency.  No 
wealthy  neighbour  seeketh  to  eject  him  from 
his  tenement.  No  man  sues  him.  No  man 
goes  to  law  with  him.  If  I  were  not  the  in- 
dependent gentleman  that  I  am,  rather  than 
I  would  be  a  retainer  to  the  great,  a  led 
captain,  or  a  poor  relation,  I  would  chooee, 
out  of  the  delicacy  and  true  greatness  of  my 
mind,  to  be  a  Beggar. 

Hags,  which  are  the  reproach  of  poverty, 
are  the  Beggar's  robes,  and  graceful  intignia 
of  his  profession,  his  tenure,  his  full  dress, 
the  suit  in  which  he  is  expected  to  show 
himself  in  public.  He  is  never  out  of  the 
fashion,  or  limpeth  awkwardly  behind  it 
He  is  not  required  to  put  on  court  mourn- 
ing. He  weareth  all  colours,  fearing  none. 
His  costume  hath  undergone  less  change 
than  the  Quaker's.  He  is  the  only  man 
in  the  universe  who  is  not  obliged  to  study 
appearances.  The  ups  and  downs  of  the 
world  concern  him  no  longer.  He  alone 
continueth  in  one  stay.  The  price  of  stock 
or  land  affecteth  him  not.  The  fluctuations 
of  agricultural  or  commercial  prosperity 
touch  him  not,  or  at  worst  but  change  hie 
customers.  He  is  not  expected  to  become 
bail  or  surety  for  any  one.  No  man  troubleth 
him  with  questioning  his  religion  or  politics. 
He  is  the  only  free  man  in  the  universe. 

The  Mendicants  of  this  great  city  were  so 
many  of  her  sights,  her  lions.  I  can  no  more 
spare  them  than  I  could  the  Cries  of  London. 
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No  corner  of  a  street  is  complete  without 
them.  Thej  are  as  indispensable  as  the 
Ballad  Singer ;  and  in  their  picturesque 
attire  as  ornamental  as  the  signs  of  old 
London.  They  were  the  standing  morals, 
emblems,  mementos,  dial-mottos,  the  spital 
sermons,  the  books  for  children,  the  salutary 
checks  and  pauses  to  the  high  and  rushing 
tide  of  greasy  citizenry — 

Look 

Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there. 

Above  all,  those  old  blind  Tobits  that  used 
to  line  the  wall  of  Lincoln Vinn  Garden, 
before  modem  fastidiousness  had  expelled 
them,  casting  up  their  ruined  orbs  to  catch 
a  ray  of  pity,  and  (if  possible)  of  light,  with 
their  fiuthful  Dog  Guide  at  their  feet, — 
whither  are  they  fled  I  or  into  what  comers, 
blind  as  themselves,  have  they  been  driven, 
out  of  the  wholesome  air  and  sun-warmth  ? 
immersed  between  four  walls,  in  what  wither- 
ing pooi^house  do  they  endure  the  penalty  of 
double  darkness,  where  the  chink  of  the 
dropt  half-penny  no  more  consoles  their  for- 
lorn bereavement,  &r  from  the  sound  of  the 
cheerful  and  hope-stirring  tread  of  the  pas- 
senger 1  Where  hang  their  useless  -staves  1 
and  who  will  farm  their  dogs? — Have  the 
overseers  of  St.  L —  caused  them  to  be  shot  ? 
or  were  they  tied  up  in  sacks  and  dropt  into 
the  Thames,  at  the  suggestion  of  B— ,  the 

mild  rector  of ? 

Well  fare  the  soul  of  unfastidious  Vincent 
Bourne,  most  classical,  and  at  the  same  time, 
most  English  of  the  Latinists ! — ^who  has 
treated  of  this  human  and  quadrupedal 
alliance,  this  dog  and  man  friendship,  in 
the  sweetest-  of  his  poems,  the  Epitaphium 
%n  Canem,  or,  Dog^a  Epitaph.  Eeader,  pemse 
it ;  and  say,  if  customary  sights,  which  could 
call  up  such  gentle  poetry  as  this,  were  of  a 
nature  to  do  more  harm  or  good  to  the  moral 
aense  of  the  passengers  through  the  daily 
thoroughfares  of  a  vast  and  busy  metropolis. 

Pauperis  hio  Iri  requieeoo  Lycisctu,  heriliB, 

I>am  Tixi,  tutela  vigil  colomenqae  senectas. 

Dux  c»co  flduB :  nee,  me  dncente,  solebat, 

Pnetenso  hinc  atque  hinc  bacnlo,  per  iniqoa  loeomm 

iBoertun  explorare  viam ;  sed  flla  secutus, 

Qq»  dnbios  regerent  paMOs,  yestigia  tuU 

Fbdt  Inoffpnao  gretsu ;  gelidamque  ledUe 

Ia  undo  n^ctUB  taxo,  qui  pretereontiam 

Uada  flrequenf  oonfloxit,  ibi  miserisquc  tracbraR 

TiMnentie,  noetemqoe  ocnlis  plorayit  oborum. 

PkMrit  iiao  frnftra ;  obolnm  dedit  altei*  et  alter, 


Qneii  oorda  et  mentem  indiderat  natnra  benignam. 

Ad  latua  interea  Jacui  sopitus  herile, 

Vel  mediis  yigil  in  somnis ;  ad  herilia  Jnasa 

Aureaque  atque  anlmam  arrectua,  aeo  fmatnla  amioi 

Porrexit  sociasque  dapea,  aeu  longa  diei 

Teedia  perpeaaus,  reditum  anb  noete  parabat. 

Hi  morea,  hsBO  yita  fait,  dam  fata  ainebant. 
Dam  neque  langaebam  morbia,  neo  inerte  aoiectA ; 
Qua  tandem  obrepait,  reterique  aatellite  escom 
Orbavit  dominum :  prlaei  aed  gratia  faeti 
Ne  tota  intereat,  longoa  deleeta  per  annoa, 
Exiguum  hone  Iraa  tomalnm  de  oeapite  fecit, 
Etai  inopia,  non  ingratSB,  mnnuacnla  dextrea ; 
Carmine  aignavitqne  breri,  dominomqne  canemqae 
Qood  memoret,  fidornqne  canem  dominnmqoe  benignvm. 

Poor  Iraa*  fkithfU  wolf-dog  here  I  lie. 

That  wont  to  tend  my  old  blind  maater*a  atepe, 

Hla  gaide  and  gaard ;  nor,  while  my  aerrioe  laated. 

Had  he  occaaion  for  Uiat  atafl^  with  which 

He  now  goea  picking  out  hia  path  in  fear 

Orer  the  highwaya  and  croaainga ;  bat  wonld  pl^t. 

Safe  in  the  conduct  of  my  flriendly  atring, 

A  firm  foot  forward  atUl,  tiU  he  had  reached 

Hia  poor  aeat  on  acme  atone,  nigh  where  the  tide 

Of  paaaera  by  in  thickeat  oonflaence  flow*d : 

To  whom  with  load  and  paaaionate  lamenta 

From  mom  to  eve  hla  dark  eatate  he  wail'd. 

Nor  wail'd  to  all  in  yain :  aome  here  and  there, 

The  well-diapoaed  and  good,  their  i)enniea  gave. 

I  meantime  at  hia  feet  obaeqniooa  alept ; 

Not  all.4uleep  in  aleep,  bat  heart  and  ear 

Prick'd  up  at  hia  leaat  motion ;  to  receive 

At  hia  kind  hand  my  cuatomary  orumba. 

And  common  portion  in  hia  feaat  of  aerapa ; 

Or  when  night  wam'd  ua  homeward,  tired  and  spent 

With  our  long  day  and  tedious  beggary. 

These  were  my  manners,  this  my  way  of  life 
Till  age  and  slow  disease  me  overtook. 
And  sever'd  f\rom  my  sightless  maater*a  aide. 
But  leat  the  grace  of  so  good  deeds  should  die. 
Through  tract  of  years  in  mute  oblivion  lost. 
This  slender  tomb  of  turf  hath  Irus  reared. 
Cheap  monument  of  no  ungrudging  hand. 
And  with  short  verse  inscribed  it,  to  attest. 
In  long  and  lasting  union  to  atteat. 
The  virtuea  of  the  Beggar  and  hia  Dog. 

These  dim  eyes  have  in  vain,  explored  for 
some  months  past  a  well-known  figure,  or 
part  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  used  to 
glide  his  comely  upper  half  over  the  pave- 
ments of  London,  wheeling  along  with  most 
ingenious  celerity  upon  a  machine  of  wood ; 
a  spectacle  to  natives,  to  foreigners,  and  to 
children.  He  was  of  a  robust  make,  with  a 
florid  sailor-like  complexion,  and  his  head 
was  bare  to  the  storm  and  sunshine.  He 
was  a  natural  curiosity,  a  speculation  to  the 
scientific,  a  prodigy  to  the  simple.  The  in- 
fant would  stare  at  the  mighty  man  brought 
down  to  his  own  level.  The  common  cripple 
would  despise  his  own  pusillanimity,  viewing 
the  hale  stoutness,  and  hearty  heart,  of  this 
half-limbed  giant.  Few  but  must  have 
noticed  him ;  for  the  accident  which  brought 
him  low  took  place  during  the  riots  of  1780, 
and  he  has  been  a  groundling  so  long.    He 
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seemed  earth-bom,  an  Antseus,  and  to  suck 
in  fresh  vigour  from  the  soil  which  he  neigh- 
boured. He  was  a  grand  fragment ;  as 
good  as  an  Elgin  marble.  The  nature, 
which  should  have  recruited  his  reft  legs 
and  thighs,  was  not  lost,  but  only  retired 
into  his  upper  parts,  and  he  was  half  a 
Hercules.  I  heard  a  tremendous  voice  thun- 
dering and  growling,  as  before  an  earth- 
quake, and  casting  down  my  eyes,  it  was 
this  mancfrake  reviling  a  steed  that  had 
started  at  his  portentous  appearance.  He 
seemed  to  want  but  his  just  stature  to  have 
rent  the  offending  quadruped  in  shivers. 
He  was  as  the  man-part  of  a  centaur,  from 
which  the  horse-half  had  been  cloven  in 
some  dire  Lapithan  controversy.  He  moved 
on,  as  if  he  could  have  made  shift  with  yet 
half  of  the  body-portion  which  was  left  him. 
The  OS  vMime  was  not  wanting ;  and  he 
threw  out  yet  a  jolly  countenance  upon  the 
heavens.  Forty-and-two  years  had  he  driven 
this  out-of-door  trade,  and  now  that  his  hair 
is  grizzled  in  the  service,  but  his  good  spirits 
no  way  impaired,  because  he  is  not  content 
to  exchange  his  free  air  and  exercise  for  the 
restraints  of  a  poor-house,  he  is  expiating  his 
contumacy  in  one  of  those  houses  (ironically 
christened)  of  Correction. 

Was  a  daily  spectacle  like  this  to  be 
deemed  a  nuisance,  which  called  for  legal  in- 
terference to  remove  ?  or  not  rather  a  salu- 
tary and  a  touching  object  to  the  passers- 
by  in  a  great  city?  Among  her  shows, 
her  museums,  and  supplies  for  ever-gaping 
curiosity  (and  what  else  but  an  accumula- 
tion of  sights — endless  sights — is  a  great 
city  ;  or  for  what  else  is  it  desirable  ?)  was 
there  not  room  for  one  Iajlsus  (not  Naturce^ 
indeed,  but)  AccidentiumF  What  if  in  forty- 
and-two-years'  going  about,  the  man  had 
scraped  together  enough  to  give  a  portion  to 
his  child,  (as  the  rumour  ran)  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds— whom  had  he  injured  ? — whom  had 
he  imposed  upon?  The  contributors  had 
enjoyed  their  siffht  for  their  pennies.  What 
if  after  being  exposed  all  day  td  the  heats, 
the  rains,  and  the  frosts  of  heaven — shuffling 
his  ungainly  trunk  along  in  an  elaborate  and 
painful  motion — he  was  enabled  to  retire  at 
night  to  enjoy  himself  at  a  club  of  his  fellow 
cripples  over  a  dish  of  hot  meat  and  vege- 
tables, as  the  charge  was  gravely  brought 
against  him  by  a  clergyman  deposing  before 


a  House  of  Commons'  Committee— was  this, 
or  was  his  truly  paternal  consideration, 
which  (if  a  fact)  deserved  a  statue  rather 
than  a  whipping-post,  and  is  inconsistent,  at 
least,  with  the  exaggeration  of  noctunial 
orgies  which  he  has  been  slandered  with— a 
reason  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his 
chosen,  hanrdess,  nay  edifying,  way  of  life, 
and  be  committed  in  hoary  age  for  a  sturdy 
vagabond  ? — 

There  was  a  Yorick  once,  whom  it  would 
not  have  shamed  to  have  sate  down  at  the 
I  cripples'  feast,  and  to  have  thrown  in  his 
benediction,  ay,  and  his  mite  too,  for  a  com- 
panionable symbol.  ^  Age,  thou  hast  lost 
thy  breed."— 

Half  of  these  stories  about  the  prodigious 
fortunes  made  by  begging  are  (I  verily  be- 
lieve) misers'  csjumnies.  One  was  much 
talked  of  in  the  public  papers  some  time 
since,  and  the  usual  charitable  inferences 
deduced.  A  clerk  in  the  Bank  was  surprised 
with  the  announcement  of  a  five-hundred- 
pound  legacy  left  him  by  a  person  whose 
name  he  was  a  stranger  ta  It  seems  that 
in  his  daily  morning  walks  from  Peckham 
(or  some  village  thereabouts)  where  he  lived, 
to  his  office,  it  had  been  his  practice  for  the 
last  twenty  years  to  di*op  his  halfpenny  duly 
into  the  hat  of  some  blind  Bartimeus,  that 
sate  begging  alms  by  the  way-side  in  the 
Borough.  The  good  old  beggar  recognised 
his  daily  benefactor  by  the  voice  only  ;  and, 
when  he  died,  left  all  the  amassings  of  his 
alms  (that  had  been  half  a  century  perhaps 
in  the  accumulating)  to  his  old  Bank  friend. 
Was  this  a  story  to  purse  up  people*s  hearts, 
and  pennies,  against  giving  an  alms  to  the 
blind  ?— or  not  rather  a  beautiful  moral  of 
well-directed  charity  on  the  one  part,  and 
noble  gratitude  upon  the  other  ? 

I  sometimes  wish  I  had  been  that  Bank 
clerk. 

I  seem  to  remember  a  poor  old  grateful 
kind  of  creature,  blinking,  and  looking  up 
with  his  no  eyes  in  the  sim — 

Is  it  possible  I  could  have  steeled  my  purse 
against  him  ? 

Perhaps  I  had  no  small  change. 

Header,  do  not  be  frightened  at  the  hard 
words  imposition,  imposture — ^ive,  and  a*t 
no  questions.  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters. 
Some  huve  imawares  (like  this  Bank  clerk) 
entertained  angels. 
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I        Shut  not  thy  purse-strings  always  against 

painted  distress.    Act  a  charity  sometimes. 

When  a  poor  creature  (outwardly  and  visibly 

such)  comes  before  thee,  do  not  stay  to  in- 

i    quire  whether  the  ^  seven  small  children/' 

,    in  whose  name  he  implores  thy  assistance, 

I    have  a  veritable  existence.    Bake  not  into 

I    the  bowels  of  unwelcome  truth  to  save  a  half- 

'    penny.    It  is  good  to  believe  hinu    K  he  be 


not  all  that  he  pretendeth,  give^  and  under  a 
personate  father  of  a  family,  think  (if  thou 
pleasest)  that  thou  hast  relieved  an  indigent 
bachelor.  When  they  come  with  their  coun- 
terfeit looks,  and  mumping  tones,  think  them 
players.  You  pay  your  money  to  see  a 
comedian  feign  these  things,  which,  concern- 
ing these  poor  people,  thou  canst  not  cer- 
tainly tell  whether  they  are  feigned  or  not. 
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Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript, 
which  my  friend  M.  was  obliging  enough  to 
read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the  first  seventy 
thousand  ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing 
or  biting  it  from  the  living  animal,  just  as 
they  do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day.  This 
period  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by  their 
great  Confucius  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
Mundane  Mutations,  where  he  designates  a 
kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho-fang, 
literally  the  Cooks'  Holiday.  The  manuscript 
goes  on  to  say,  that  the  art  of  roasting,  or 
rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be  the  elder 
brotiier)  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the 
manner  following.  The  swine-herd,  Ho-ti, 
having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one  morning, 
as  his  manner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his 
hogs,  left  his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest 
son  Bo-bo,  a  great  lubberly  boy,  who  being 
fond  of  playing  with  fire,  as  younkers  of  his 
age  commonly  are,  let  some  sparks  escape 
into  a  bundle  of  stitiw,  which  kindling  quickly, 
spread  the  conflagration  over  every  part  of 
their  poor  mansion,  till  it  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  Together  with  the  cottage  (a  sorry 
antediluvian  make-shift  of  a  building,  you 
may  think  it),  what  was  of  much  more  im- 
portance, a  fine  litter  of  new-farrowed  pigs, 
no  less  than  nine  in  number,  perished.  China 
pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury  all  over 
the  East,  from  the  remotest  periods  that  we 
read  o£  Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost  conatema- 
tion,  as  you  may  think,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and 
he  could  easily  build  up  again  with  a  few 
dry  branches,  and  the  labour  of  an  hour  or 
two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the  pigs. 
While  he  was  thinking  what  he  should  say 


to  his  father,  and  wringing  his  hands  over 
the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of  those  un- 
timely sufferers,  an  odour  assailed  his  nostrils^ 
unlike  any  scent  which  he  had  before  ex- 
perienced. What  could  it  proceed  from  ? — 
not  from  the  burnt  cottage— he  had  smelt 
that  smell  before — indeed  this  was  by  no 
means  the  first  accident  of  the  kind  which 
had  occurred  through  the  negligence  of  this 
unlucky  young  fire-brand.  Much  less  did  it 
resemble  that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or 
flower.  A  premonitory  moistening  at  the 
same  time  overflowed  his  nether  lip.  He 
knew  not  what  to  think.  He  next  stooped 
down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs 
of  life  in  it.  He  burnt  his  fingers,  and  to 
cool  them  he  applied  them  in  his  booby 
fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs 
of  the  scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his 
fingers,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in 
the  world's  life  indeed,  for  before  him  no 
man  had  known  it)  he  tasted — cracMing  / 
Again  he  felt  and  fumbled  at  the  pig.  It 
did  not  bum  him  so  much  now,  still  he  licked 
his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The  truth 
at  length  broke  into  his  slow  understanding, 
that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig 
that  tasted  so  delicious  ;  and  surrendering 
himself  up  to  the  new-born  pleasure,  he  fell 
to  tearing  up  whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched 
skin  with  the  flesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming 
it  down  his  throat  in  his  beastly  fashion, 
when  his  sire  entered  amid  the  smoking 
rafters,  armed  with  retj-ibutory  cudgel,  and 
finding  how  affairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows 
upon  the  young  rogue's  shoulders,  as  thick 
as  hail-stones,  which  Bo-bo  heeded  not 
any  more  than  if  they  had  been  flies.    The 
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tickling  pleasure,  which  he  experienced  in  his 
lower  regions,  had  rendered  him  quite  callous 
to  any  inconveniences  he  might  feel  in  those 
remote  quarters.  His  father  might  lay  on, 
but  he  could  not  beat  him  from  his  pig,  till 
he  had  fairly  made  an  end  of  it,  when,  be- 
coming a  little  more  sensible  of  his  situation, 
something  like  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 

"  You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got 
there  devouring  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that 
you  have  burnt  me  down  three  houses  with 
your  dog*s  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you  !  but 
you  must  be  eating  fire,  and  I  know  not 
what — what  have  you  got  there,  I  say  ? " 

"  0  father,  the  pig,  the  pig  !  do  come  and 
taste  how  nice  the  burnt  pig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He 
cursed  his  son,  and  he  cursed  himself  that 
ever  he  should  beget  a  son  that  should  eat 
burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully 
sharpened  since  morning,  soon  raked  out 
another  pig,  and  fairly  rending  it  asunder, 
thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the 
fists  of  Ho-ti,  still  shouting  out,  "  Eat,  eat, 
eat  the  burnt  pig,  father,  only  taste — O 
Lord  !  *' — ^with  such-like  barbarous  ejacula- 
tions, cranmiing  all  the  while  as  if  he  would 
choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  every  joint  while  he 
grasped  the  abominable  thing,  wavering 
whether  he  should  not  put  his  son  t^  death 
for  an  unnatural  young  monster,  when  the 
crackling  scorching  his  fingers,  as  it  had 
done  his  son's,  and  applying  the  same  remedy 
to  them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of  its 
flavour,  which,  make  wliat  sour  mouths  he 
would  for  a  pretence,  proved  not  altogether 
displeasing  to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the 
manuscript  here  is  a  little  tedious),  both 
father  and  son  fairly  set  down  to  the  mess, 
and  never  left  ofi"  till  they  had  despatched  all 
that  remained  of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the 
secret  escape,  for  the  neighbours  would  cer- 
tainly have  stoned  them  for  a  couple  of 
abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of 
improving  upon  the  good  meat  which  Qod 
had  sent  them.  Nevertheless,  strange  stories 
got  about.  It  was  observed  tliat  Ho-ti's 
cottage  was  burnt  down  now  more  frequently 
than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this  time 
forward.  Some  would  break  out  in  broad 
day,  others  in  the  night-time.    As  oflen  as 


the  sow  fiuTowed,  bo  sure  was  the  house  €i 
Ho-ti  to  be  in  a  blaze ;  and  Ho-ti  himsd^ 
which  was  the  more  remarkable,  iniitead  of 
chastising  his  son,  seemed  to  grow  more  in- 
dulgent to  him  than  ever.  At  length  they 
were  watched,  the  terrible  myeteiy  dis- 
covered, and  father  and  son  summoned  to 
take  their  trial  at  Pekin,  then  an  inconsider- 
able assize  town.  Evidence  was  given,  the 
obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in  coart^  and 
verdict  about  to  be  pronounced,  when  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  begged  that  some  of  the 
burnt  pig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood 
accused,  might  be  handed  into  the  box.  He 
handled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it ;  and 
burning  their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  fiither 
had  done  before  them,  and  nature  promptiDg 
to  each  of  them  the  same  remedy,  against  the 
face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest  charge 
which  judge  had  ever  given, — ^to  the  sorpriee 
of  the  whole  court,  townsfolk,  strangen^ 
reporters,  and  all  present — ^without  leaving 
the  box,  or  any  manner  of  consultation  what- 
ever, they  brought  in  a  simultaneous  verdiel 
of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow, 
winked  at  the  manifest  iniquity  of  the 
decision  :  and  when  the  court  was  dismissed, 
went  privily  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that 
could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a  few 
days  his  lordship's  town-house  was  observed 
to  be  on  fire.  The  thing  took  wing,  and  now 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fire  in 
every  direction.  Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enor- 
mously dear  all  over  the  district.  The 
insurance-ofiSces  one  and  all  shut  up  shop. 
People  built  slighter  and  slighter  every  day, 
imtil  it  was  feared  that  the  very  science  of 
architecture  would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to 
the  world.  Thus  this  custom  of  firing  housei 
continued,  till  in  process  of  time,  says  my 
manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  like  our  Locke,  who 
made  a  discovery  that  the  flesh  of  swine, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  animal,  might  be 
cooked  (burnt,  as  they  called  it)  without  the 
necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house  to 
dress  it.  Then  first  began  the  rude  form  of 
a  gridiron.  Roasting  by  the  string  or  spit 
came  in  a  century  or  two  later,  I  forget  in 
whose  dynasty.  By  such  slow  degrees,  con- 
cludes the  manuscript,  do  the  most  useful, 
and  seemingly  the  most  obvious,  arts  luake 
their  way  among  mankind 

Without  placing  too  implicit  fjvith  in  the 
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M;oant  above  given,  it  must  be  agreed  that 
a  worthy  pretext  for  so  dangerous  an  expe- 
ment  as  setting  houses  on  fire  (e8p>ecially 
I  these  days)  could  be  assigned  in  favour  of 
ly  culinary  object,  that  pretext  and  excuse 
Ight  be  found  in  roast  pio. 
Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mundus 
'CbtiiSy  I  will  maintain  it  to  be  the  most 
ilicate — princeps  obioniorum, 
I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers — 
lings  between  pig  and  pork — those  hobby- 
jhoys — ^but  a  young  and  tender  suckling — 
ider  a  moon  old — ^guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty 
-with  no  original  speck  of  the  amor  immun- 
tioB,  the  hereditary  failing  of  the  first 
irent,  yet  manifest — ^his  voice  as  yet  not 
"oken,  but  something  between  a  childish 
eble  and  a  grumble — the  mild  forerunner 
•  praiudium  of  a  grunt. 
He  must  he  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
T  ancestors  ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled — 
it  what  a  sacrifice  of  the  exterior  tegument  1 
There  is  no  flavour  comparable,  I  will 
ntend,  to  that  of  the  crisp,  tawny,  well- 
itched,  not  over-roast«d,  cracHing^  as  it  is 
j11  called — the  very  teeth  are  invited  to  their 
are  of  the  pleasure  at  this  banquet  in  oven- 
ooing  the  coy,  brittle  resistance — with  the 
hesive  oleaginous — O  call  it  not  fat !  but 
indefinable  sweetness  growing  up  to  it — 
e  tender  blossoming  of  fat — fat  cropped  in 
s  bud — taken  in  the  slioot — in  the  first 
locence — the  cream   and  quintessence  of 

B  child-pig's  yet  pure  food the  lean,  no 

LD,  but  a  kind  of  animal  maima — or, 
bher,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so)  so 
ended  and  running  into  each  other,  that 
>th  together  make  but  one  ambrosian 
suit  or  common  substance. 
Behold  him,  while  he  is  "  doing  "  —  it 
emeth  rather  a  refreshing  warmth,  than  a 
Drching  heat,  that  he  is  so  passive  to.  How 
uably  he  twirleth  round  the  string ! — Now 
t  is  just  done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibi- 
y  of  that  tender  age  !  he  hath  wept  out 
3  pretty  eyes — radiant   jellies — shooting 

ITS. — 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how 
sek  he  lieth  ! — wouldst  thou  have  had  this 
locent  grow  up  to  the  grossness  and  indo- 
ity  which  too  oflen  accompany  maturer 
inehood?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have 
oved  a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  dis- 
reeable  animal — w.illowing  in  ail  manner 


of  filthy  conversation — ^from  these  sins  ho  is 
happily  snatched- away — 

Ere  Pin  ooold  blight  or  sorrow  fkde, 
Death  came  with  timely  c 


his  memory  is  odoriferous — ^no  clown  curseth, 
while  his  stomach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank 
bacon — no  coalheaver  bolteth  him  in  reeking 
sausages — he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre  in  the 
grateful  stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure-* 
and  for  such  a  tomb  might  be  content  to  die. 

He  is  the  best  of  sapors.  Pine-apple  is 
great.  She  is  indeed  almost  too  transcend- 
ent— a  delight,  if  not  sinful,  yet  so  like  to 
sinning  that  really  a  tender-conscienced 
person  would  do  well  to  pause — ^too  ravishing 
for  mortal  taste,  she  woundeth  and  exco- 
riateth  the  lips  that  approach  her — ^like 
lovers*  kisses,  she  biteth— she  is  a  pleasure 
bordering  on  pain  from  the  fierceness  and 
insanity  of  her  relish — ^but  she  stoppeth  at 
the  palate — she  meddleth  not  with  the  appe- 
tite—and the  coarsest  hunger  might  ba^r 
her  consistently  for  a  mutton-chop. 

Pig — let  me  speak  his  praise — ^is  no  less 
provocative  of  the  appetite,  than  he  is  satis- 
factory to  the  criticalness  of  the  censorious 
palate.  The  strong  man  may  batten  on  him, 
and  the  weakling  refuseth  not  his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind*s  mixed  characters,  a 
bundle  of  virtues  and  vices,  inexplicably 
intertwisted,  and  not  to  be  unravelled  with- 
out hazard,  he  is — good  throughout  No 
part  of  him  is  better  or  worse  than  another. 
He  helpeth,  as  far  as  his  little  means  extend, 
all  around.  He  is  the  least  envious  of  ban- 
quets.   He  is  all  neighbours'  fare. 

I  am  one  of  those,  who  freely  and  un- 
grudgingly impart  a  share  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life  which  fall  to  their  lot  (few  as 
mine  are  in  this  kind)  to  a  fiiend.  I  protest 
I  take  as  great  an  interest  in  my  friend's 
pleasures,  his  relishes,  and  proper  satis- 
factions, as  in  mine  own.  "  Presents,"  I 
often  say,  "  endear  Absents.'*  Hares, 
pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  barn-door 
chickens  (those  ''  tame  villatic  fowl,")  capons, 
plovers,  brawn,  barrels  of  oysters,  I  dispense 
as  freely  as  I  receive  theuL  I  love  to  taste 
them,  as  it  were,-  upon  the  tongue  of  my 
friend.  But  a  stop  must  be  put  somewhere. 
One  would  not,  like  Lear,  "give  everything.** 
I  make  my  stand  upon  pig.  Methinks  it  is 
an  ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  flavours 
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to  extra-domiciliate,  or  send  out  of  the  house 
slightingly  (under  pretext  of  friendship,  or  I 
know  not  what)  a  blessing  so  particularly 
adapted,  predestined,  I  may  say,  to  my 
individual  palate — It  argues  an  insensibility. 
I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this 
kind  at  school.  My  good  old  aunt,  who 
never  parted  from  me  at  the  end  of  a  holiday 
without  stuffing  a  sweetmeat,  or  some  nice 
thing  into  my  pocket,  had  dismissed  me  one 
evening  with  a  smoking  plum-cake,  fresh 
from  the  oven.  In  my  way  to  school  (it  was 
over  London  bridge)  a  grey-headed  old 
beggar  saluted  me  (I  have  no  doubt,  at  this 
time  of  day,  that  he  was  a  counterfeit.)  I 
had  no  pence  to  console  him  wii;h,  and  in  the 
vanity  of  self-denial,  and  the  very  coxcombry 
of  charity,  schoolboy-like,  I  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of — ^the  whole  cake !  I  walked  on  a 
little,  buoyed  up,  as  one  is  on  such  occasions, 
with  a  sweet  soothing  of  self-satisfaction  ; 
but  before  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
my  better  feelings  returned,  and  I  burst  into 
tears,  thinking  how  ungrateful  I  had  been  to 
my  good  aunt,  to  go  and  give  her  good  gift 
away  to  a  stranger  that  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  who  might  be  a  bad  man  for 
.aught  I  knew  ;  and  then  I  thought  of  the 
pleasure  my  aunt  would  be  taking  in  think- 
ing that  I — I  myself,  and  not  another — ^would 
eat  her  nice  cake — and  what  should  I  say  to 
her  the  next  time  I  saw  her — ^how  naughty  I 
was  to  part  with  her  pretty  present ! — and 
the  odour  of  that  spicy  cake  came  back  upon 
my  recollection,  and  the  pleasure  and  the 
curiosity  I  had  taken  in  seeing  her  make  it, 
and  her  joy  when  she  sent  it  to  the  oven,  and 
how  diisappointed  she  would  feel  that  I  had 
never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth  at  last — 
and  I  blamed  my  impei-tinent  spirit  of  alms- 


giving, and  out  of-place  hypocrisy  of  good- 
ness ;  and  above  all  I  wished  never  to  see 
the  face  again  of  that  insidions,  good-forno* 
thing,  old  grey  imposter. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method 
of  sacrificing  these  tender  victims.  We  read 
of  pigs  whipt  to  death  with  something  of  a 
shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete 
custom.  The  age  of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or 
it  would  be  curious  to  inquire  (in  a  philoso- 
phical light  merely)  what  effect  this  prooeas 
might  have  towards  intenerating  and  dulci- 
fying a  substance,  naturally  so  mild  and 
dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs.  It  looks 
like  refining  a  violet.  Tet  we  should  be 
cautious,  while  we  condemn  the  inhumanitj, 
how  we  censure  the  wisdom  of  the  practice. 
It  might  impart  a  gusto. — 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argaed  upon  lij 
the  young  students,  when  I  was  at  St.  Omer^i, 
and  maintained  with  much  learning  and 
pleasantry  on  both  sides,  "Whether,  sop- 
posing  that  the  flavour  of  a  pig  who  obtained 
his  death  by  whipping  (per  JUiffellatumm 
extremam)  superadded  a  pleasure  upon  the 
palate  of  a  man  more  intense  than  any 
possible  suffering  we  can  conceive  in  tiM 
animal,  is  man  justified  in  using  that  method 
of  putting  the  animal  to  death  ?  "  I  foi]get 
the  decision. 

His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Ded* 
dedly,  a  few  bread  crumbs,  done  up  with  hia 
liver  and  brains,  and  a  dash  of  mild  sage; 
But  banish,  dear  Mrs.  Cook,  I  beseech  yon, 
the  whole  onion  tribe.  Barbecue  your  whole 
hogs  to  your  palate,  steep  them  in  shalots, 
stuff  them  out  with  plantations  of  the  rank 
and  guilty  garlic  ;  you  cannot  poison  them, 
or  make  them  stronger  than  they  are — but 
consider,  he  is  a  weakling — a  flower. 
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As  a  single  man,  I  have  spent  a  good  deal 
of  my  time  in  noting  down  the  infirmities  of 
Married  People,  to  console  myself  for  those 
superior  pleasures,  which  they  tell  me  I  have 
lost  by  remaining  as  I  am. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  quarrels  of  men  and 
their  wives  ever  made  any  great  impression 


upon  me,  or  had  much  tendency  to  strengtheo 
me  in  those  anti-social  resolutions,  which  I 
took  up  long  ago  upon  more  substantial  con- 
siderations. What  oftenest  offends  me  at 
the  houses  of  married  persons  where  I  visit> 
is  an  eiTor  of  quite  a  different  description  j*— 
it  is  that  they  are  too  loving. 
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Not  too  loving  neither :  that  does  not  ex- 
lin  my  meaning.  Besides,  why  should  that 
iend  me  ?  The  very  act  of  separating  them- 
ves  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  have  the 
ler  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society, 
plies  that  they  prefer  one  another  to  all 
3  world. 

But  what  I  complain  of  is.  that  they  carry 
is  preference  so  imdisguisedly,  they  perk 
up  in  the  faces  of  us  single  people  so 
amelessly,  you  cannot  be  in  their  company 
moment  without  being  made  to  feel,  by 
me  indii:ect  hint  or  open  avowal,  that  you 
B  not  the  object  of  this  preference.  Now 
ere  are  some  things  which  give  no  offence, 
lile  implied  or  taken  for  granted  merely ; 
t  expressed,  there  is  much  offence  in  them, 
a  man  were  to  accost  the  first  homely- 
itured  or  plain-dressed  young  woman  of 
)  acquaintance,  and  tell  her  bluntly,  that 
B  was  not  handsome  or  rich  enough  for 
n,  and  he  could  not  marry  her,  he  would 
serve  to  be  kicked  for  his  ill  manners  ;  yet 
less  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  having 
::ess  and  opportunity  of  putting  the  question 
her,  he  has  never  yet  thought  fit  to  do  it. 
le  young  woman  understands  this  as  clearly 
if  it  were  put  into  words  ;  but  no  reason- 
le  young  woman  would  think  of  making 
is  the  ground  of  a  quarrel.  Just  as  little 
jht  have  a  married  couple  to  tell  me  by 
eeches,  and  looks  that  are  scarce  less  plain 
an  speeches,  that  I  am  not  the  happy  man, 
the  lady's  choice.  It  is  enough  that  I  know 
am  not :  I  do  not  wtint  this  perpetual  re- 
inding. 

The  display  of  superior  knowledge  or  riches 
ay  be  made  sufficiently  mortifying ;  but 
ese  admit  of  a  palliative.  The  knowledge 
bich  is  brought  out  to  insult  me,  may  acci- 
intally  improve  me  ;  and  in  the  rich  man's 
)uses  and  pictures, — his  parks  and  gardens, 
have  a  temporary  usufruct  at  least.  But 
e  display  of  married  happiness  has  none  of 
ese  palliatives  :  it  is  throughout  pure,  un- 
compensed,  unqualified  insult. 
Marriage  by  its  best  title  is  a  monopoly, 
id  not  of  the  least  invidious  sort.  It  is  the 
nning  of  most  possessors  of  any  exclusive 
ivilege  to  keep  their  advantage  as  much 
it  of  sight  as  possible,  that  their  less 
voured  neighbours,  seeing  little  of  the 
inefit,  may  the  less  be  disposed  to  question 
e  right.    But  these  married  monopolists 


thrust  the  most  obnoxious  part    of  their 
patent  into  our  faces. 

Nothing  is  to  me  more  distasteful  than 
that  entire  complacency  and  satisfaction 
which  beam  in  the  countenances  of  a  new- 
married  couple, — in  that  of  the  lady  particu- 
larly :  it  tells  you,  that  her  lot  is  disposed  of 
in  this  world  :  that  you  can  have  no  hopes  of 
her.  It  is  true,  I  have  none :  nor  wishes 
either,  perhaps ;  but  this  is  one  of  those 
truths  which  ought,  as  I  said  before,  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  not  expressed. 

The  excessive  airs  which  those  people  give 
themselves,  founded  on  the  ignorance  of  us  un- 
married people,  would  be  more  offensive  if  they 
were  less  irrationaL  We  will  allow  them  to 
understand  the  mysteries  belonging  to  their 
own  craft  better  than  we,  who  have  not  had 
the  happiness  to  be  made  free  of  the  com- 
pany :  but  their  arrogance  is  not  content 
within  these  limits.  If  a  single  person  pre- 
sume to  offer  his  opinion  .in  their  presence, 
though  upon  the  most  indifferent  subject,  he 
is  immediately  silenced  as  an  incompetent 
person.  Nay,  a  young  married  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who,  the  best  of  the  jest  was,  had 
not  changed  her  condition  above  a  fortnight 
before,  in  a  question  on  which  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  differ  from  her,  respecting  the  • 
properest  mode  of  breeding  oysters  for  the 
London  market,  had  the  assurance  to  ask 
with  a  sneer,  how  such  an  old  Bachelor  as  I 
could  pretend  to  know  anything  about  such 
matters ! 

But  what  I  have  spoken  of  hitherto  is  no- 
thing to  the  airs  which  these  creatures  give 
themselves  when  they  come,  as  they  generally 
do,  to  have  children.  When  I  consider  how 
little  of  a  rarity  children  are, — ^that  every 
street  and  blind  alley  swarms  with  them, — 
that  the  poorest  people  commonly  have  them 
in  most  abundance, — that  there  are  few  mar- 
riages that  are  not  blest  with  at  least  one  of 
these  bargains,~how  often  they  turn  out  ill, 
and  defeat  the  fond  hopes  of  their  parents, 
taking  to  vicious  courses,  which  end  in 
poverty,  disgrace,  the  gallows,  &c. — I  cannot 
for  my  life  tell  what  cause  for  pride  there 
can  possibly  be  in  having  them.  If  they  were 
young  phoenixes,  indeed,  that  were  bom  but 
one  in  a  year,  there  might  be  a  pretext.  But 
when  they  are  so  common 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  insolent  merit  which 
they  assume  with  their  husbands  on  these 
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occaaions.  Let  them  look  to  that.  But  why 
we,  who  are  not  their  natural-bom  Bubjects, 
should  be  expected  to  bring  our  spices,  myrrh, 
and  incense, — our  tribute  and  homage  of 
admiration, — I  do  not  see. 

**  Like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the 
giant,  even  so  are  the  young  children  : "  so 
says  the  excellent  office  in  our  Prayer-book 
appointed  for  the  churching  of  women. 
^  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  fiill 
of  them : "  So  say  I ;  but  then  don't  let  him 
discharge  his  quiver  upon  us  that  are  weapon- 
less ; — ^let  them  be  arrows,  but  not  to  gall 
and  stick  us.  I  have  generally  observed  that 
these  arrows  are  double-headed :  they  have 
two  forks,  to  be  sure  to  hit  with  one  or  the 
other.  As  for  instance,  where  you  come  into 
a  house  which  is  full  of  children,  if  you 
happen  to  take  no  notice  of  them  (you  are 
thiijting  of  something  else,  perhaps,  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  innocent  caresses),  you  are 
set  down  as  untractable,  morose,  a  hater  of 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  find 
them  more  than  usually  engaging, — if  you 
are  taken  with  their  pretty  manners,  and 
set  about  in  earnest  to  romp  and  play 
with  them,  some  pretext  or  other  is  sure 
to  be  found  for  sending  them  out  of  the 
room  ;  they  are  too  noisy  or  boisterous,  or 

Mr. does  not  like  children.    With  one 

or  other  of  these  folks  the  arrow  is  sure  to 
hit  you. 

I  could  forgive  their  jealousy,  and  dispense 
with  toying  with  their  brate,  if  it  gives  them 
any  pain  ;  but  I  think  it  unreasonable  to  be 
called  upon  to  love  them,  where  I  see  no 
occasion, — to  love  a  whole  family,  perhaps 
eight,  nine,  or  ten,  indiscriminately, — to  love 
all  the  pretty  dears,  because  children  are  so 
engaging! 

I  know  there  is  a  proverb,  '*  Love  me,  love 
my  dog  : "  that  is  not  always  so  very  practi- 
cable, particularly  if  the  dog  be  set  upon  you 
to  tease  you  or  snap  at  you  in  sport.  But  a 
dog,  or  a  lesser  thing — any  inanimate  sub- 
stance, as  a  keepsake,  a  watch  or  a  ring,  a 
tree,  or  the  place  where  we  last  parted  when 
my  friend  went  away  upon  a  long  absence, 
I  can  make  shift  to  love,  because  I  love  him, 
and  anything  that  reminds  me  of  him  ;  pro- 
vided it  be  in  its  nature  indifferent,  and  apt 
to  receive  whatever  hue  fancy  can  give  it. 
But  children  have  a  real  character,  and  an 
essential    being    of    themselves ;    they  are 


amiable  or  unamiable  per  se;  1  must  love  or 
hate  them  as  I  see  cause  for  either  in  th«r 
qualities.  A  child's  nature  ia  too  serioos  a 
thing  to  admit  of  its  being  regarded  as  a 
mere  appendage  to  another  being,  and  to  be 
loved  or  hated  accordingly :  they  stand  with 
me  upon  their  own  stock,  as  much  as  men 
and  women  do.  Oh  !  but  you  will  say,  sure 
it  is  an  attractive  age, — ^there  is  something 
in  the  tender  years  of  infancy  that  of  itself 
charms  us  ?  lliat  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
am  more  nice  about  them.  I  know  that  t 
sweet  child  is  the  sweetest  thing  in  nature^ 
not  even  excepting  the  delicate  creatures 
which  bear  them ;  but  the  prettier  the  kind 
of  a  thing  is,  the  more  desirable  it  is  that  it 
should  be  pretty  of  its  kind.  One  dakj 
differs  not  much  from  another  in  glory ;  bat 
a  violet  should  look  and  smell  the  daintiest 
— I  was  always  rather  squeanush  in  mj 
women  and  children. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst :  one  must  be 
admitted  into  their  familiarity  at  least,  befors 
they  can  complain  of  inattention.  It  implies 
visits,  and  some  kind  of  intercourse.  But  if 
the  husband  be  a  man  with  whom  you  have 
lived  on  a  friendly  footing  before  marriage— 
if  you  did  not  come  in  on  the  wife's  side— if 
you  did  not  sneak  into  the  house  in  her 
train,  but  were  an  old  friend  in  fast  habits 
of  intimacy  before  their  courtship  was  bo 
much  as  thought  on, — look  about  you — ^your 
tenure  is  precarious — ^before  a  twelvemonth 
shall  roll  over  your  head,  you  shall  find  your 
old  friend  gradually  grow  cool  and  altered 
towards  you,  and  at  last  seek  opportunities 
of  breaking  with  you.  I  have  scarce  a 
married  friend  of  my  acquaintance,  upon 
whose  firm  faith  I  can  rely,  whose  friendidLip 
did  not  commence  after  the  period  of  kit 
marriage.  With  some  limitations,  they  cm 
endure  that ;  but  that  the  good  man  should 
have  dared  to  enter  into  a  solenm  league  of 
friendship  in  which  they  were  not  consulted, 
though  it  happened  before  they  knew  hin^ 
— before  they  that  are  now  man  and  wife 
ever  met, — this  is  intolerable  to  them.  Every 
long  friendship,  every  old  authentic  inti- 
macy, must  be  brought  into  their  office  to 
be  new  stamped  with  their  currency,  fts 
a  sovereign  prince  calls  in  the  good  old 
money  that  was  coined  in  some  reign  before 
he  was  born  or  thought  of,  to  be  new  marked 
and  minted  with  the  stamp  of  his  authoritji 
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before  he  will  let  it  pass  corrent  in  the 
world.  You  may  guess  what  luck  generally 
befalls  such  a  rusty  piece  of  metal  as  I  am 
in  these  new  mintings. 

Innumerable  are  the  ways  which  they  take 
to  insult  and  worm  you  out  of  their  hus- 
band's confidence.  Laughing  at  all  you  say 
with  a  kind  of  wonder,  as  if  you  were  a 
queer  kind  of  fellow  that  said  good  things, 
hU  an  oddity,  is  one  of  the  ways ; — ^they  have 
a  particular  kind  of  stare  for  the  purpose  ; — 
till  at  last  the  husband,  who  used  to  defer  to 
your  judgment,  and  would  pass  over  some 
excrescences  of  understanding  and  manner 
for  the  sake  of  a  general  vein  of  observation 
(not  quite  vulgar)  which  he  perceived  in 
you,  begins  to  suspect  whether  you  are  not 
altogether  a  humourist, — a  fellow  well  enough 
to  have  coosorted  with  in  his  bachelor  days, 
bat  not  quite  so  proper  to  be  introduced  to 
ladies.  This  may  be  called  the  staring  way ; 
and  is  that  which  has  oftenest  been  put  in 
[>ractice  against  me. 

Then  there  is  the  exaggerating  way,  or 
;lie  way  of  irony  ;  that  is,  where  they  find 
ron  an  object  of  especial  regard  with  their 
xusband,  who  is  not  so  easily  to  be  shaken 
'rom  the  lasting  attachment  founded  on 
»teem  which  he  has  conceived  towards  you, 
3y  never  qualified  exaggerations  to  cry  up 
M  that  you  say  or  do,  till  the  good  man, 
Bvho  understands  well  enough  that  it  is  all 
ione  in  compliment  to  him,  grows  weary  of 
bbe  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  so 
much  candour,  and  by  relaxing  a  little  on 
his  part,  and  taking  down  a  peg  or  two  in 
his  enthusiasm,  sinks  at  length  to  the  kindly 
level  of  moderate  esteem  —  that  ^  decent 
affection  and  complacent  kindness  "  towards 
you,  where  she  herself  can  join  in  sympathy 
^th  him  without  much  stretch  and  violence 
to  her  sincerity. 

Another  way  (for  the  ways  they  have  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  a  purpose  are  infi- 
nite) is,  with  a  kind  of  innocent  simplicity, 
continually  to  mistake  what  it  was  which 
first  made  their  husband  fond  of  you.  If  an 
esteem  for  something  excellent  in  your  moral 
character  was  that  which  riveted  the  chain 
which  she  is  to  break,  upon  any  imaginary 
discovery  of  a  want  of  poignancy  in  your 
conversation,  she  will  cry, "  I  thought,  my 

dear,  you  described  your  friend,  Mr. , 

as  a  great  wit  ? "    If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 


was  for  some  supposed  charm  in  your  conver- 
sation that  he  first  grew  to  like  you,  and  was 
content  for  this  to  overlook  some  trifling 
irregularities  in  your  moral  deportment,  upon 
the  first  notice  of  any  of  these  she  as  readily 
exclaims,  ^  This,  my  dear,    is   your   good 

Mr ! "    One  good  lady  whom  I  took 

the  liberty  of  expostulating  with  for  not 
showing  me  quite  so  much  respect  as  I 
thought  due  to  her  husband's  old  friend,  had 
the  candour  to  confess  to  me  that  she  had 

often  heard  Mr. speak  of  me  before 

marriage,  and  that  she  had  conceived  a  great 
desire  to  be  acquainted  with  me,  but  that 
the  sight  of  me  had  very  much  disappointed 
her  expectations ;  for  from  her  husband's 
representations  of  me,  she  had  foimed  a 
notion  that  she  %as  to  see  a  fine,  tall,  officer- 
like-looking man  (I  use  her  very  words),  the 
very  reverse  of  which  proved  to  be  the 
truth.  This  was  candid ;  and  I  had  the 
civility  not  to  ask  her  in  return,  how  she 
came  to  pitch  upon  a  standard  of  personal 
accomplishments  for  her  husband's  friends 
which  differed  so  much  from  his  own ;  for 
my  friend's  dimensions  as  near  as  possible 
approximate  to  mine ;  he  standing  five  feet 
five  in  his  shoes,  in  which  I  have  the  advan- 
tage of  him  by  about  half  an  inch ;  and  he 
no  more  than  myself  exhibiting  any  indicii^ 
tions  of  a  martial  character  in  his  air  or 
countenance. 

These  are  some  of  the  mortifications  which 
I  have  encountered  in  the  absurd  attempt 
to  visit  at  their  houses.  To  enumerate 
them  all  would  be  a  vain  endeavour  ;  I  n\\n^\\ 
therefore  just  glance  at  the  very  common 
impropriety  of  which  married  ladies  are 
guilty,— of  treating  us  as  if  we  were  their 
husbcmds,  and  vice  vered,  I  mean,  when 
they  use  us  with  familiarity,  and  their  hus- 
bands with  ceremony.  TeOaoecky  for  instance, 
kept  me  the  other  night  two  or  three  hours 
beyond  my  usual  time  of  supping,  while  she 

was  fretting  because  Mr. did  not  come 

home,  till  the  oysters  were  all  spoiled,  rather 
than  she  would  be  guilty  of  the  impoliteness 
of  touching  one  in  his  absence.  This  was 
reversing  the  point  of  good  manners :  for 
ceremony  is  an  invention  to  take  off  the 
uneasy  feeling  which  we  derive  from  know- 
ing ourselves  to  be  less  the  object  of  love 
and  esteem  with  a  fellow-creature  than  some 
other  person  is.    It  endeavours  to  make  up 
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by  superior  attentions  in  little  points,  for 
that  invidious  preference  which  it  is  forced 
to  deny  in  the  greater.  Had  Testacea  kept 
the  oysters  back  for  me,  and  withstood  her 
husband's  importunities  to  go  to  supper,  she 
would  have  acted  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  propriety.  I  know  no  ceremony 
that  ladies  are  bound  to  observe  to  their 
husbands,  beyond  the  point  of  a  modest 
behavipur  and  decorum :  therefore  I  must 
protest  against  the  vicarious  gluttooy  of 
Cerasioy  who  at  her  own  table  sent  away 


a  dish  of  Morellas,  which  I  was  applying  tp 
with  great  good-will,  to '  her  husbuid  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  and  recommended  a 
plate  of  less  extraordinary  gooseberries  to 
my  unwedded  palate  in  their  stead.    Neither 

can  I  excuse  the  wanton  affiront  of 

But  I  am  weary  of  stringing  up  all  my 
married  acquaintance  by  Boman  denomiiuir 
tions.  Let  them  amend  and  change  their 
manners,  or  I  promise  to  record  the  fbU- 
length  English  of  thdr  names,  to  the  tenor 
of  all  such  desperate  offenders  in  future. 
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The  casual  sight  of  an  old  Play  Bill, 
which  I  picked  up  the  other  day — I  know 
not  by  what  chance  it' was  preserved  so  long 
— ^tempts  me  to  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the 
Players,  who  make  the  principal  figure  in  it. 
It  presents  the  cast  of  parts  in  the  Twelfth 
Night,  at  the  old  Drury-lane  Theatre  two- 
and-thirty  years  ago.  There  is  something 
very  touching  in  these  old  remembrances. 
They  make  us  think  how  we  once  used  to 
read  a  Play  Bill — not,  as  now  peradventure, 
singling  out  a  favourite  performer,  and  cast- 
ing a  negligent  eye  over  the  rest ;  but  spell- 
ing out  every  name,  down  to  the  very  mutes 
and  servants  of  the  scene  ; — when  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  small  moment  to  us  whether 
Whitfield,  or  Packer,  took  the  part  of  Fabian  ; 
when  Benson,  and  Burton,  and  Phillimore — 
names  of  small  account — had  an  importance, 
beyond  what  we  can  be  content  to  attribute 
now  to  the  time's  best  actors. — "  Orsino,  by 
Mr.  Barrymore." — What  a  full  Shakspearian 
sound  it  carries  !  how  fresh  to  memory  arise 
the  image  and  the  manner  of  the  gentle  actor ! 

Those  who  have  only  seen  Mrs.  Jordan 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  can  have 
no  adequate  notion  of  her  performance  of 
such  parts  as  Ophelia  ;  Helena,  in  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well ;  and  Viola  in  this  play. 
Her  voice  had  latterly  acquired  a  coarseness, 
which  suited  well  enough  with  her  Nells  and 
Hoydens,  but  in  those  days  it  sank,  with  lier 
steady,  melting  eye,  into  the  heart.  Her 
ioyous  parts — in  which  her  memory  now 
chiefly  lives — in  her  youth  were  outdone  by 


her  plaintive  ones.  There  k  no  giving  ao 
account  how  she  delivered  the  disguised 
story  of  her  love  for  Orsino.  It  was  no  set 
speech,  that  she  had  foreseen,  so  as  to  weave 
it  into  an  harmonious  period,  line  necesMarily 
following  line,  to  make  up  the  music — yet  I 
have  heard  it  so  spoken,  or  rather  ready  not 
without  its  grace  and  beauty — but^  when  she 
had  declared  her  sister's  history  to  be  a 
"  blank,"  and  that  she  "  never  told  her  love," 
there  was  a  pause,  as  if  the  story  had  ended 
— and  then  the  image  of  the  "  worm  in  the 
bud,"  came  up  as  a  new  suggestion — and  the 
heightened  image  of  "  Patience  "  still  followed 
after  that,  as  by  some  growing  (and  not 
mechanical)  process,  thought  springing  up 
after  thought,  I  would  almost  say,  as  they 
were  watered  by  her  tears.  So  in  those  fiuc 
lines — 

Right  loyal  cantos  of  contemned  lore- 
Hollow  your  name  to  the  reverbenite  hiUs — 

there  was  no  preparation  made  in  the  fore- 
going image  for  that  which  was  to  follow. 
She  used  no  rhetoric  m  her  passion ;  or  it 
was  nature^s  own  rhetoric,  most  legitimate 
then,  when  it  seemed  altogether  without  role 
or  law. 

Mrs.  Powel  (now  Mrs.  Eenard),  then  in 
the  pride  of  her  beauty,  made  an  adminible 
Olivia.  She  was  particularly  excellent  in 
her  unbending  scenes  in  conversation  with 
the  Clown.  I  have  seen  some  Olivias — and 
those  very  sensible  actresses  too — who  in 
these  interlocutions  have  seemed  to  set  their 
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wits  at  the  jester,  and  to  vie  conceits  with 
him  in  downright  emulation.  But  she  used 
him  for  her  sport,  like  what  he  was,  to  trifle 
a  leisure  sentence  or  two  with,  and  then  to 
be  dismissed,  and  she  to  be  the  Great  Lady 
stilL  She  touched  the  imperious  fantastic 
humour  of  the  character  with  nicety.  Her 
fine  spacious  person  filled  the  scene. 

The  part  of  Malvolio  has,  in  my  judgment, 
been  so  often  misunderstood,  and  the  general 
merits  of  the  actor,  who  then  played  it,  so 
unduly  appreciate  that  I  shall  hope  for 
pardon,  if  I  am  a  little  prolix  upon  these 
points. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  flourished  in  my 
time — a  melancholy  phrase  if  taken  aright, 
reader — ^Bensley  had  most  of  the  swell  of 
soul,  was  greatest  in  the  delivery  of  heroic 
conceptions,  the  emotions  conseqi^ent  upon 
the  presentment  of  a  great  idea  to  the  £aiicy. 
He  had  the  true  poetical  enthusiasm — ^the 
rarest  faculty  among  players.  None  that  I 
remember  possessed  even  a  portion  of  that 
fine  madness  which  he  threw  out  in  Hot- 
spur's famous  rant  about  glory,  or  the  trans- 
ports of  the  Venetian  incendiary  at  the 
vision  of  the  fired  city.  His  voice  had  the 
dissonance,  and  at  times  the  inspiriting 
effect,  of  the  trumpet.  His  gait  was  uncouth 
and  stifl^  but  no  way  embarrassed  by  afleo- 
tation ;  and  the  thorough-bred  gentleman 
was  uppermost  in  every  movement.  He 
seized  the  moment  of  passion  with  greatest 
truth ;  like  a  faithful  clock,  never  striking 
before  the  time  ;  never  anticipating  or 
leading  you  to  anticipate.  He  was  totally 
destitute  of  trick  and  artifice.  He  seemed 
come  upon  the  stage  to  do  the  poet's  message 
simply,  and  he  did  it  with  as  genuine  fidelity 
as  the  nuncios  in  Homer  deliver  the  errands 
of  the  gods.  He  let  the  passion  or  the 
sentiment  do  its  own  work  without  prop  or 
bolstering.  He  would  have  scorned  to 
mountebank  it ;  and  betrayed  none  of  that 
cUvemesi  which  is  the  bane  of  serious  acting. 
For  this  reason,  his  lago  was  the  only 
endurable  one  which  I  remember  to  have 
seen.  No  spectator,  from  his  action,  could 
divine  more  of  his  artifice  than  Othello  was 
supposed  to  do.  His  confessions  in  soliloquy 
alone  put  you  in  possession  of  the ,  mystery. 
There  were  no  by-intimations  to  make  the 
audience  fancy  their  own  discernment  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Moor — ^who 


commonly  stands  like  a  great  helpless  mark, 
set  up  for  mine  Ancient,  and  a  quantity  of 
barren  spectators,  to  shoot  their  bolts  at.  The 
lago  of  Bensley  did  not  go  to  work  so  grossly. 
There  was  a  triumphant  tone  about  the 
character,  natural  to  a  general  consciousness 
of  power;  but  none  of  that  petty  vanity 
which  chuckles  and  cannot  contain  itself 
upon  any  little  successful  stroke  of  its 
knavery — ^as  is  common  with  your  small 
villains,  and  green  probationers  in  mischief. 
It  did  not  dap  or  crow  before  its  time.  It 
was  not  a  man  setting  his  wits  at  a  child, 
and  winking  all  the  while  at  other  children, 
who  are  mightily  pleased  at  being  let  into 
the  secret ;  but  a  consummate  villain  en- 
trapping a  noble  nature  into  toils,  against 
which  no  discernment  was  available,  where 
the  manner  was  as  fathomless  as  the  purpose 
seemed  dark,  and  without  motive.  The  part 
of  Malvolio,  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  was  per- 
formed by  Bensley,  with  a  richness  and  a 
dignity,  of  which  (to  judge  from  some  recent 
castings  of  that  character)  the  very  tradition 
must  be  worn  out  fi:om  the  stage.  No 
manager  in  those  days  would  have  dreamed 
of  giving  it  to  Mr.  Baddeley,  or  Mr.  Parsons ; 
when  Bensley  was  occasionally  absent  from 
the  theatre,  John  Kemble  thought  it  no 
derogation  to  succeed  to  the  part  Malvolio 
is  not  essentially  ludicrous.  He  becomes 
comic  but  by  accident.  He  is  cold,  austere, 
repelling ;  but  dignified,  consistent,  and,  for 
what  appears,  rather  of  an  over-stretched 
morality.  Maria  describes  him  as  a  sort  of 
Puritan  ;  and  he  might  have  worn  his  gold 
chain  with  honour  in  one  of  our  old  round- 
head families,  in  the  service  of  a  Lambert,  or 
a  Lady  Fairfax.  But  his  morality  and  his 
manners  are  misplaced  in  Illyria.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  proper  levities  of  the  piece, 
and  falls  in  the  unequal  contest.  Still  his 
pride,  or  his  gravity  (call  it  which  you  will),  is 
inherent,  and  native  to  the  man,  not  mock  or 
affected,  which  latter  only  are  the  fit  objects 
to  excite  laughter.  His  quality  is  at  the 
best  unlovely,  but  neither  buffoon  nor  con- 
temptible. His  bearing  is  lofty,  a  little 
above  his  station,  but  probably  not  much 
above  his  deserts.  "We  see  no  reason  why 
he  diould  not  have  been  brave,  honourable, 
accomplished.  His  careless  committal  of  the 
ring  to  the  ground  (which  he  was  com- 
miasioned  to  restore  to  Cesario),  bespeaks  a 
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generosity  of  birth  and  feeling.  His  dialect 
on  all  occasions  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  education.  We  must  not  confound 
hira  with  the  eternal  old,  low  steward  of 
comedy.  He  is  master  of  the  household  to  a 
great  princess ;  a  dignity  probably  conferred 
upon  him  for  other  respects  than  age  or 
length  of  service.  Olivia,  at  the  first  indi- 
cation of  his  supposed  madness,  declares  that 
she  "  would  not  have  him  miscarry  for  half 
of  her  dowry."  Does  this  look  as  if  the 
character  was  meant  to  appear  little  or 
insignificant  ?  Once,  indeed,  she  accuses 
him  to  his  face— of  what  ?— of  being  "  sick 
of  self-love,'* — ^but  with  a  gentleness  and 
considerateness,  which  could  not  have  been, 
if  she  had  not  thought  that  this  particular 
infirmity  shaded  some  virtues.  His  rebuke 
to  the  knight,  and  his  sottish  revellers,  is 
sensible  and  spirited;  and  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  unprotected  condition 
of  his  mistress,  and  the  strict  regard  with 
which  her  state  of  real  or  dissembled 
mourning  would  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  her  house-afiairs,  Malvolio  might  feel 
the  honour  of  the  family  in  some  sort  in  his 
keeping ;  as  it  appears  not  that  Olivia  had 
any  more  brothers,  or  kinsmen,  to  look  to  it 
— for  Sir  Toby  had  dropped  all  such  nice 
respects  at  the  buttery-hatch.  That  Malvolio 
was  meant  to  be  represented  as  possessing 
estimable  qualities,  the  expression  of  the 
Duke,  in  his  anxiety  to  have  him  reconciled, 
almost  infers:  "Pursue  him,  and  entreat 
him  to  a  peace/*  Even  in  his  abused  state 
of  chains  and  darkness,  a  sort  of  greatness 
seems  never  to  desert  him.  He  argues 
highly  and  well  with  the  supposed  Sir  Topas, 
and  philosophises  gallantly  upon  his  straw.* 
There  must  have  been  some  shadow  of  worth 
about  the  man  ;  he  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  vapour— a  thing  of 
straw,  or  Jack  in  office — ^before  Fabian  and 
Maria  could  have  ventured  sending  him  upon 
a  courting-errand  to  Olivia.  There  was  some 
consonancy  (as  he  would  say)  in  the  under- 
taking, or  the  jest  would  have  been  too  bold 
even  for  that  house  of  misrule. 

•  Chum.  TiSliat  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagnras  oon- 
eeming  wild  fowl  T 

ifo/.  That  the  soul  of  onr  grondom  might  haply  in- 
habit  a  bird. 

Cloum,  What  thinkcut  thou  of  his  opinion ! 

ifa/.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  of 
bis  opinion. 


Bensley,  accordingly,  threw  over  the  part 
an  air  of  Spanish  loftiness.  He  looked, 
spake,  and  moved  like  an  old  GastiliaiL  He 
was  starch,  spruce,  opinionated,  but  his 
superstructure  of  pride  seemed  bottomed 
upon  a  sense  of  worth.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it  beyond  the  coxcomb.  It  was  hig 
and  swelling,  but  you  could  not  be  sure  that 
it  was  hollow.  Tou  might  wish  to  see  it 
taken  down,  but  yon  felt  that  it  was  upon  an 
elevation.  He  was  magnificent  fitmi  tiie 
outset ;  but  when  the  decent  aobrieties  of 
the  character  began  to  give  way,  and  the 
poison  of  self-love,  in  his  conceit  of  the 
Countesses  afiection,  gnidually  to  work,  you 
would  have  thought  that  the  hero  of  Is 
Mancha  in  person  stood  before  you.  Hc/r 
he  went  smiling  to  himself!  with  whtt 
inefi&ble  carelessness  would  he  twirl  his  gold 
chain !  what  a  dream  it  was !  you  were 
infected  with  the  illusion,  and  did  not  wish 
that  it  should  be  removed  !  you  had  no  rocmi 
for  laughter!  if  an  unseasonable  reflectioD 
of  morality  obtruded  itself,  it  waa  a  deep 
sense  of  the  pitiable  infirmity  of  nian*ii 
nature,  that  can  lay  him  open  to  such 
frenzies — but,  in  truth,  you  rather  admired 
than  pitied  the  lunacy  while  it  lasted— you 
felt  that  an  hour  of  such  mistake  was  worth 
an  age  with  the  eyes  open.  Who  would  not 
wish  to  live  but  for  a  day  in  the  conceit  of 
such  a  lady's  love  as  Olivia?  Why,  the 
Duke  would  have  given  his  principality  but 
for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  sleeping  or  widiing, 
to  have  been  so  deluded.  Th^  man  seemed 
to  tread  upon  air,  to  taste  manna,  to  walk 
with  his  head  in  the  clouds,  to  mate  Hyperioo. 
0 1  shake  not  the  castles  of  his  pride— endure 
yet  for  a  season  bright  moments  of  confidence 
— "stand  still,  ye  watches  of  the  element," 
that  Malvolio  may  be  still  in  fancy  fiur 
Olivia's  lord  ! — ^but  fate  and  retribution  say 
no — I  hear  the  mischievous  titter  of  Maria 
— ^the  witty  taunts  of  Sir  Toby — the  still 
more  insupportable  triumph  of  the  fooliith 
knight — the  counterfeit  Sir  Topas  is  un- 
masked— and  "  thus  the  whirligig  of  time," 
as  the  true  clown  hath  it,  "  brings  in  his 
revenges."  I  confess  that  I  never  saw  the 
catastrophe  of  this  character,  while  Benslej 
played  it,  without  a  kind  of  tragic  interest. 
There  was  good  foolery  too.  Few  now 
remember  Dodd.  What  an  Aguecheek  the 
stage  lost  in  him!    Lovegrovey  who  etme 
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nearest  to  the  old  actors,  reyived  the 
character  some  few  seasons  ago,  and  made  it 
sufficiently  grotesque  ;  but  Dodd  was  ii,  as  it 
came  out  of  nature's  hands.  It  might  be 
said  to  remain  in  pttris  ncUuralibua,  In 
expressing  slowness  of  apprehension,  this 
actor  surpassed  all  others.  Tou  could  see 
the  first  dawn  of  an  idea  stealing  slowly  over 
his  countenance,  climbing  up  by  little  and 
little,  with  a  painful  process,  till  it  cleared 
up  at  last  to  the  fulness  of  a  twilight  con- 
ception— ^its  highest  meridian.  He  seemed 
to  keep  back  his  intellect,  as  some  haye  had 
the  power  to  retard  their  pulsation.  The 
balloon  takes  less  time  in  filling  than  it  took 
to  cover  the  expansion  of  his  broad  moony 
&ce  over  all  its  quarters  with  expression. 
A  glimmer  of  understanding  would  appear 
in  a  corner  of  his  eye,  and  for  lack  of  fuel 
go  oat  again.  A  part  of  his  forehead  would 
catch  a  little  intelligence,  and  be  a  long  time 
in  communicating  it  to  the  remainder. 

I  am  ill  at  dates,  but  I  think  it  is  now 
better  than  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  that 
walking  in  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn — ^they 
were  then  far  finer  than  they  are  now — ^the 
accursed  Yerulam  Buildings  had  not  en- 
croached upon  all  the  east  side  of  them, 
catting  out  delicate  green  crankles,  and 
shouldering  away  one  of  two  of  the  stately 
alcoves  of  the  terrace — ^the  survivor  stands 
gaping  and  relationless  as  if  it  remembered 
its  brother — ^they  are  still  the  best  gardens 
of  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  my  beloved 
Temple  not  forgotten — ^have  the  gravest 
character  ;  their  aspect  being  altogether 
reverend  and  law-breathing — ^Bacon  has  left 
the  impress  of  his  foot  upon  their  gravel 

walks ^taking  my  afternoon  solace  on  a 

rammer  day  upon  the  aforesaid  terrace,  a 
comely  sad  personage  came  towards  me, 
whom,  from  his  grave  air  and  deportment,  I 
judged  to  be  one  of  the  old  Benchers  of  the 
Inn.  He  had  a  serious,  thoughtful  forehead, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  meditations  of  mortality. 
As  I  have  an  instinctive  awe  of  old  Benchers, 
I  was  passing  him  with  that  sort  of  sub- 
indicative  token  of  respect  which  one  is  apt 
to  demonstrate  towards  a  venerable  stranger, 
and  which  rather  denotes  an  inclination  to 
greet  him,  than  any  positive  motion  of  the 
body  to  that  effect — a  species  of  humility 
and  will-worship  which  I  observe,  nine  times 
oat  of  ten,  rather  puzzles  than  pleases  the 


person  it  is  offered  to — ^when  the  fece  turning 
full  upon  me,  strangely  identified  itself  with 
that  of  Dodd.  Upon  close  inspection  I  was 
not  mistaken.  Bat  Cbuld  this  sad  thoughtful 
countenance  be  the  same  vacant  face  of  folly 
which  I  had  hailed  so  often  under  circum- 
stances of  gaiety ;  which  I  had  never  seen 
without  a  smile,  or  recognised  but  as  the 
usher  of  mirth  ;  that  looked  out  so  formally 
flat  in  Foppington,  so  fi:^thily  pert  in 
Tattle,  so  impotently  busy  in  Backbite ;  so 
blankly  divested  of  all  meaning,  or  resolutely 
expressive  of  none,  in  Acres,  in  Fribble,  and 
a  thousand  agreeable  impertinences)  Was 
this  the  face — full  of  thought  and  cfu*efulnes8 
— ^that  had  so  often  divested  itself  at  will  of 
every  trace  of  either  to  give  me  diversion,  to 
clear  my  cloudy  face  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  least  of  its  furrows  ?  Was  this  the  face — 
manly,  sober,  inteUigent — ^which  I  had  so 
often  despised,  made  mocks  at,  made  merry 
with?  The  remembrance  of  the  freedoms 
which  I  had  taken  with  it  came  upon  me 
with  a  reproach  of  insult.  I  could  have 
asked  it  pardon.  I  thought  it  looked  upon 
me  with  a  sense  of  injury.  There  is  some- 
thing strange  as  well  as  sad  in  seeing  actors 
— ^your  pleasant  fellows  particularly — sub- 
jected to  and  suffering  the  common  lot ; — 
their  fortunes,  their  casualties,  their  deaths, 
seem  to  belong  to  the  scene,  their  actions  to 
be  amenable  to  poetic  justice  only.  We  can 
hardly  connect  them  with  more  awful 
responsibilities.  The  death  of  this  fine  actor 
took  place  shdrtly  after  this  meeting.  He 
had  quitted  the  stage  some  months  ;  and,  as 
I  learned  afterwards,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  resorting  daily  to  these  gardens,  almost  to 
the  day  of  his  decease.  In  these  serious 
walks,  probably,  he  was  divesting  himself  of 
many  scenic  and  some  real  vanities — ^weaning 
himself  from  the  frivolities  of  the  lesser  and 
the  greater  theatre — doing  gentle  penance 
for  a  life  of  no  very  reprehensible  fooleries — 
taking  off  by  degrees  the  buffoon  mask, 
which  he  might  feel  he  had  worn  too  long — 
and  rehearsing  for  a  more  solemn  cast  of 
part.  Dying,  he  "  put  on  the  weeds  of 
Dominic"* 

*  Dodd  was  a  man  of  reading,  and  left  at  his  death  a 
choice  collection  of  old  English  literature.  I  should 
Judge  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wit  I  know  one 
instance  of  an  impromptu  which  no  length  of  study 
could  hare  bettered.  My  merry  friend,  Jem  White,  had 
seen  him  one  erening  in  Aguecheek,  and  recognising 
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If  few  can  remember  Dodd,  many  yet 
living  will  not  easily  forget  the  pleasant 
creature,  who  in  those  days  enacted  the  part 
of  the  Clown  to  Dodd's  Sir  Andrew. — 
Bichard,  or  rather  Dicky  Suett — for  so  in 
his  life-time  he  delighted  to  be  called,  and 
time  hath  ratified  the  appellation — ^lieth 
buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  cemetery  of 
Holy  Paul,  to  whose  service  his  nonage  and 
tender  years  were  dedicated.  There  are 
who  do  yet  remember  him  at  that  period — 
his  pipe  clear  and  harmonious.  He  would 
often  speak  of  his  chorister  days,  when  he 
was  "cherub  Dicky." 

What  clipped  his  wings,  or  made  it  expe- 
dient that  he  should  exchange  the  holy  for  the 
profane  state ;  whether  he  had  lost  his  good 
voice  (his  best  recommendation  to  that 
office),  like  Sir  John,  "with  hallooing  and 
singing  of  anthems  ;**  or  whether  he  was 
adjudged  to  lack  something,  even  in  those 
early  years,  of  the  gravity  indispensable  to 
an  occupation  which  professeth  to  "com- 
merce with  the  skies," — I  could  never  rightly 
learn  ;  but  we  find  him,  after  the  probation 
of  a  twelvemonth  or  so,  reverting  to  a  secular 
condition,  and  become  one  of  us. 

I  think  he  was  not  altogether  of  that 
timber  out  of  which  cathedral  seats  and 
sounding-boards  are  hewed.  But  if  a  glad 
heart — kind,  and  therefore  glad — be  any 
pai-t  of  sanctity,  then  might  the  robe  of 
Motley,  with  which  he  invested  himself  with 
so  much  humility  after  his  deprivation,  and 
whjph  he  wore  so  long  with  so  much  blame- 
less satisfaction  to  himself  and  to  the  public, 
be  accepted  for  a  surplice — ^his  white  stole, 
and  cdbe. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  secularisation  was 
an  engagement  upon  the  boards  of  Old 
Drury,  at  which  theatre  he  commenced,  as  I 
have  been  told,  with  adopting  the  manner  of 
Parsons  in  old  men*s  characters.  At  the 
period  in  which  most  of  us  knew  him,  he 
was  no  more  an  imitator  than  he  was  in  any 
true  sense  himself  imitable. 

He  was  the  Robin  Goodfellow  of  tlie  stage. 
He  came  in  to  trouble  all  things  with  a 
welcome  perplexity,  himself  no  whit  troubled 

Dodd  the  next  day  in  Fleet  Street,  was  irresigtibly  im- 
pelled to  take  off  his  hat  and  salute  him  as  the  identical 
Knight  of  the  preceding  evening  with  a  *•  Save  you.  Sir 
Andrew:*  Dodd,  not  at  all  disconcerted  at  this  unusual 
address  from  a  stranger,  with  a  courteous  half.rebuking 
wave  of  the  hand,  put  him  off  with  an  "Away,  Fool:* 


for  the  matter.  He  was  known,  like  Pock, 
by  his  note — Ha!  Ha!  Ha! — sometimes 
deepening  to  Ho  !  Ho  I  Ho  I  with  an  irre- 
sistible accession,  derived,  perhaps,  remotely 
from  his  ecclesiastical  education,  foreign  to 
his  prototjrpe  of — 0  La!  Thousands  of 
hearts  yet  respond  to  the  chuckling  0  La! 
of  Dicky  Suett^  brought  back  to  their  remenn- 
branoe  by  the  faithful  transcript  of  his  firiend 
Mathews's  mimicry.  The  "  force  of  nature 
could  no  further  go."  He  drolled  upon  the 
stock  of  these  two  syllables  richer  than  the 
cuckoo. 

Care,  that  troubles  all  the  world,  was  for- 
gotten in  his  composition.  Had  he  had  but 
two  grains  (nay,  half  a  gndn)  of  it,  he  oonld 
never  have  supported  himself  upon  thoee 
two  spider's  strings,  which  served  him  (in 
the  latter  part  of  his  unmixed  existence)  ai 
legs.  A  doubt  or  a  scruple  must  have  made 
him  totter,  a  sigh  have  puffed  him  down; 
the  weight  of  a  frown  had  staggered  him,  a 
wrinkle  made  him  lose  his  balance.  But  on 
he  went,  scrambling  upon  those  airy  stilts  of 
his,  with  Eobin  Goodfellow, "  thorough  brake, 
thorough  briar,"  reckless  of  a  scratched  face 
or  a  torn  doublet 

Shakspeare  foresaw  him,  when  he  framed 
his  fools  and  jesters.  They  have  all  the  true 
Suett  stamp,  a  loose  and  shambling  gait,  a 
slippery  tongue,  this  last  the  ready  midwife 
to  a  without-pain-delivered  jest ;  in  words, 
light  as  air,  venting  trutlis  deep  as  the 
centre ;  with  idlest  rhymes  tagging  conceit 
when  busiest,  singing  with  Lear  in  the 
tempest,  or  Sir  Toby  at  the  buttery-hatch. 

Jack  Bannister  and  he  had  the  fortune  to 
be  more  of  personal  favourites  with  the  town 
than  any  actors  before  or  after.  The  differ- 
ence, I  take  it,  was  this: — Jack  was  more 
beloved  for  his  sweet,  good-natured,  moral 
pretensions.  Dicky  was  more  liJ:ed  for  his 
sweet,  good-natured,  no  pretensions  at  alL 
Your  whole  conscience  stirred  with  Ban- 
nister's performance  of  Walter  in  the  Chil- 
dren in  the  Wood — but  Dicky  seemed  like  a 
thing,  aa  Shakspeare  says  of  Love,  too  young 
to  know  what  conscience  is.  He  put  us 
into  Vesta's  days.  Evil  fled  before  him — not 
as  from  Jack,  as  from  an  antagonist,— but 
because  it  could  not  touch  him,  any  more 
than  a  cannon-ball  a  fly.  He  was  delivered 
from  the  burthen  of  that  death  ;  and,  when 
Death  came  himself,  not   in  metaphor,  to 
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fetch  Dicky,  it  is  recorded  of  him  by  Robert 
Palmer,  who  kindly  watched  his  exit,  that 
he  received  the  last  stroke,  neither  varying 
bis  accustomed  tranquillity,  nor  tune,  with 
the  simple  exclamation,  worthy  to  have  been 
recorded  in  his  epitaph — OLa  I  OLal  Bohhy  ! 

The  elder  Palmer  (of  stage-treading  cele- 
brity) commonly  played  Sir  Toby  in  those 
days ;  but  there  is  a  solidity  of  wit  in  the 
jests  of  that  half-Falstafif  which  he  did  not 
quite  fill  out.  He  was  as  much  too  showy 
as  Moody  (who  sometimes  took  the  part)  was 
dry  and  sottish.  In  sock  or  bask'm  there 
was  an  air  of  swaggering  gentility  about 
Jack  Palmer.  He  was  a  gerUlenunii  with  a 
slight  Infusion  of  the  footman.  His  brother 
Bob  (of  recenter  memory),  who  was  his 
shadow  in  everything  while  he  lived,  and 
dwindled  into  less  than  a  shadow  afterwards 
— ^was  a  gentleman  with  a  little  stronger  in- 
fusion of  the  latter  ingredient;  that  was  all. 
It  is  amazing  how  a  little  of  the  more  or  less 
makes  a  difference  in  these  things.  When 
you  saw  Bobby  in  the  Duke's  Servant,*  you 
said  "  What  a  pity  such  a  pretty  fellow  was 
only  a  servant  1 "  When  you  saw  Jack 
figuring  in  Captain  Absolute,  you  thought 
you  could  trace  his  promotion  to  some  lady 
of  quality  who  fancied  the  handsome  fellow 
in  his  topknot,  and  had  bought  him  a  com- 
mission. Therefore  Jack  in  Dick  Amlet  was 
insuperable. 

Jack  had  two  voices,  both  plausible,  hypo- 
critical, and  insinuating ;  but  his  secondary 
or  supplemental  voice  still  more  decisively 
histrionic  than  his  common  one.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  spectator ;  and  the  dramatis 
personse  were  supposed  to  know  nothing  at 
all  about  it.  The  lies  of  Young  WUding, 
and  the  sentiments  in  Joseph  Surface,  were 
thus  marked  out  in  a  sort  of  italics  to  the 
audience.  This  secret  correspondence  with 
the  company  before  the  curtain  (which  is 
the  bane  and  death  of  tragedy)  has  an  ex- 
tremely happy  effect  in  some  kinds  of  comedy, 
in  the  more  highly  artificial  comedy  of  Con- 
greve  or  of  Sheridan  especially,  where  the 
alisolute  sense  of  reality  (so  indispensable  to 
scenes  of  interest)  is  not  required,  or  would 
rather  interfere  to  diminish  your  pleasure. 
The  fact  is,  you  do  not  believe  in  such  cha- 
racters as  Surface — the  villain  of  artificial 
comedy— even  while  you  read  or  see  them. 

•  High  Life  B«low  Stain. 


If  you  did,  they  would  shock  and  not  divert 
you.  When  Ben,  in  Love  for  Love,  returns 
from  sea,  the  following  exquisite  dialogue 
occurs  at  his  first  meeting  with  his  father  : — 

Sir  Sampson.  Thou  hast  been  many  a  weary  leigue, 
Ben,  since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ey,  ey,  boon.  Been  far  enough,  an  that  be  alL 
— Well,  father,  and  how  do  all  at  home!  how  doca 
brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val  T 

Sir  Sampson.  Dick  I  body  o'  me,  Dick  haa  been  dead 
these  two  years.  I  writ  you  word  when  you  weic  at 
Leghorn. 

Ben.  MesA,  that's  true ;  Marry,  I  had  forgot.  Dick's 
dead,  as  you  say — well,  and  howl — I  have  a  many 
questions  to  ask  you — 

Here  is  an  instance  of  insensibility  which 
in  real  life  would  be  revolting,  or  rather  in 
real  life  could  not  have  co-existed  with  the 
warm-hearted  temperament  of  the  character. 
But  when  you  read  it  in  the  spirit  with 
which  such  playful  selections  and  specious 
combinations  rather  than  strict  metaphrases 
of  nature  should  be  taken,  or  when  you  saw 
Bannister  play  it,  it  neither  did,  nor  does, 
wound  the  moi-al  sense  at  all.  For  what  is 
Ben — the  pleasant  sailor  which  Bannister 
gives  us — ^but  a  piece  of  satire — a  creation 
of  Congreve's  fancy — ^a  dreamy  combination 
of  all  the  accidents  of  a  sailor's  character — 
his  contempt  of  money — his  credulity  to 
women — with  that  necessary  estrangement 
from  home  which  it  is  just  within  the 
verge  of  credibility  to  suppose  might  produce 
such  an  hallucination  as  is  here  described. 
We  never  think  the  worse  of  Ben  for  it,  or 
feel  it  as  a  stain  upon  his  character.  But 
when  an  actor  comes,  and  instead  of  the 
delightful  phantom — the  creature  dear  to 
half-belief — which  Banuipter  exhibited— dis- 
plays before  our  eyes  a  downright  concretion 
of  a  Wapping  sailor — a  jolly  warm-hearted 
Jack  Tar — and  nothing  else — ^when  instead 
of  investing  it  with  a  delicious  oonfusednesa 
of  the  head,  and  a  veering  undirected  good 
ness  of  purpose — ^he  gives  to  it  a  downright 
daylight  understanding,  and  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  its  actions ;  thrustmg  forward  the 
sensibilities  of  the  character  with  a  pretence 
as  if  it  stood  upon  nothing  else,  and  was  to 
be  judged  by  them  alone — we  feel  the  discord 
of  the  thing  ;  the  scene  is  disturbed  ;  a  real 
man  has  got  in  among  the  dramatis  person®, 
and  puts  them  out  We  w:iut  the  sjiilor 
turned  out.  We  feel  that  his  true  place  is 
not  behind  the  curtain,  but  in  the  first  or 
second  gallery. 
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The  artificial  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  man- 
ners, is  quite  extinct  on  our  stage.  Congreve 
and  Farquhar  show  their  heads  once  in  seven 
years  only,  to  be  exploded  and  put  down 
instantly.  The  times  cannot  bear  them.  Is 
it  for  a  few  wild  speeches,  an  occasional 
licence  of  dialogue  ?  I  think  not  altogether. 
The  busine&s  of  their  dramatic  characters 
will  not  stand  the  moral  test.  We  screw 
everything  up  to  that.  Idle  gallantry  in  a 
fiction,  a  dream,  the  passing  pageant  of  an 
evening,  startles  us  in  the  same  way  as  the 
alarming  indications  of  profligacy  in  a  son 
or  ward  in  real  life  should  startle  a  parent 
or  guardian.  We  have  no  such  middle 
emotions  as  dramatic  interests  lefl.  We  see 
a  stage  libertine  playing  his  loose  pranks  of 
two  hours*  duration,  and  of  no  after  conse- 
quence, with  the  severe  eyes  which  inspect 
real  vices  with  their  bearings  upon  two 
worlds.  We  are  spectators  to  a  plot  or 
intrigue  (not  reducible  in  life  to  the  point  of 
strict  morality),  and  take  it  all  for  truth. 
We  substitute  a  real  for  a  dramatic  person, 
and  judge  him  accordingly.  We  try  him  in 
our  courts,  from  which  there  w  no  appeal  to 
the  dramatis  personcPy  his  peers.  We  have 
been  spoiled  with — not  sentimental  comedy 
— but  a  tyrant  far  more  pernicious  to  our 
pleasures  which  lias  succeeded  to  it,  the  ex- 
clusive and  all-devouring  drama  of  common 
life ;  where  the  moral  jx)int  is  everything ; 
where,  instead  of  the  fictitious  half-believed 
personages  of  the  stage  (the  phantoms  of  old 
comedy),  we  recognise  ourselves,  our  brothers, 
aunts,  kinsfolk,  allies,  patrons,  enemies, — the 
same  as  in  life, — ^with  an  interest  in  what  is 
going  on  so  hearty  and  substantial,  that  we 
cannot  afford  our  moral  judgment,  in  its 
deepest  and  most  vital  results,  to  compromise 
or  slumber  for  a  moment.  What  is  there 
transacting,  by  no  modification  is  made  to 
luffect  us  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same 
events  or  characters  would  do  in  our  relation- 
ships of  life.  We  carry  our  fire-side  concerns 
to  the  theatre  with  us.   We  do  not  go  thither 


like  our  ancestors,  to  escape  fix>xn  the  presBim 
of  reality,  so  much  as  to  confirm  our  expe- 
rience of  it ;  to  make  assurance  double,  and 
take  a  bond  of  fate.  We  miist  live  our  toil- 
some lives  twice  over,  as  it  was  the  moumfal 
privilege  of  Ulysses  to  descend  twice  to  the 
shades.  All  that  neutral  ground  of  character, 
which  stood  between  vice  and  virtue ;  or 
which  in  fact  was  indifiTerent  to  neither, 
where  neither  properly  was  called  in  ques- 
tion; that  happy  breathing-place  from  the 
burthen  of  a  perpetual  moral  questioning— 
the  sanctuary  and  quiet  Alsatia  of  hunted 
casuistry — is  broken  up  and  disfranchised, 
as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society.  The 
privileges^  of  the  place  are  taken  away  by 
law.  We  dare  not  dally  with  images,  or 
names,  of  wrong.  We  bark  like  foolish  dogs 
at  shadows.  We  dread  infection  from  the 
scenic  representation  of  disorder,  and  fear  a 
painted  pustule.  In  our  anxiety  that  our 
morality  should  not  take  cold,  we  wrap  it 
up  in  a  great  blanket  surtout  of  precaution 
against  the  breeze  and  sunshine. 

I  confess  for  myself  that  (with  no  great 
delinquencies  to  answer  for)  I  am  glad  for  a 
season  to  take  an  airing  beyond  the  diocese 
of  the  strict  conscience, — not  to  live  always 
in  the  precincts  of  the  law-courts, — but  now 
and  then,  for  a  dream-while  or  so,  to  imagine 
a  world  with  no  meddling  restrictions — to 
get  into  recesses,  whither  the  hunter  cannot 
follow  me — 

Secret  shadm 


Of  woody  Ida's  inmo»t  grove, 
While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jot*. 


I  come  back  to  my  cage  and  my  restraint 
the  fresher  and  more  healthy  for  it.  I  wear 
my  shackles  more  contentedly  for  having 
respired  the  breath  of  an  imaginary  freedom. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  others,  but  I 
feel  the  better  always  for  the  perusal  of  one 
of  Congreve's — ^nay,  why  should  I  not  add 
even  of  Wycherley's— comedies.  I  am  the 
gayer  at  least  for  it;  and  I  could  never 
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connect  those  sports  of  a  witty  fancy  In  any 
shape,  with  any  result  to  be  drawn  from 
them  to  imitation  in  real  life.  They  are  a 
world  of  themselves  almost  as  much  as  fairy- 
land. Take  one  of  their  characters,  male  or 
female  (with  few  exceptions  they  are  alike), 
and  place  it  in  a  modem  play,  and  my 
▼irtuous  indignation  shall  rise  against  the 
profligate  wretch  as  warmly  as  the  Catos  of 
the  pit  could  desire ;  because  in  a  modem 
play  I  am  to  judge  of  the  right  and  the 
wrong.  The  standard  of  police  is  the  measure 
of  political  justice.  The  atmosphere  will 
blight  it ;  it  cannot  live  here.  It  has  got  into 
a  moral  world,  where  it  has  no  business, 
from  which  it  must  needs  fall  headlong ;  as 
dizzy,  and  incapable  of  making  a  stand,  as  a 
Swedenborgian  bad  spirit  that  has  wandered 
unawares  into  the  sphere  of  one  of  his  Good 
Men,  or  Angels.  But  in  its  own  world  do 
we  fee)  the  creature  is  so  very  bad  ? — ^The 
Fainalls  and  the  Mirabels,  the  Dorimants 
and  the  Lady  Touchwoods,  in  their  own 
sphere,  do  not  offend  my  moral  sense  ;  in 
fiust  they  do  not  appeal  to  it  at  all.  Tliey 
seem  engaged  in  their  proper  element.  They 
break  through  no  laws,  or  conscientious 
restraints.  They  know  of  none.  They  have 
got  out  of  Christendom  into  the  land — what 
shall  I  call  it  1 — of  cuckoldry — ^the  Utopia 
of  gallantry,  where  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the 
manners  perfect  freedom.  It  is  altogether  a 
speculative  scene  of  things,  which  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  world  that  is.  No 
good  person  can  be  justly  offended  as  a 
spectator,  because  no  good  person  suffers  on 
the  stage.  Judged  morally,  every  character 
in  these  plays — the  few  exceptions  only  are 
miatakes — ^is  alike  essentially  vain  and  worth- 
leas.  The  great  art  of  Congreve  is  especially 
shown  in  this,  that  he  has  entirely  excluded 
from  his  scenes — some  little  generosities  in 
the  part  of  Angelica  perhaps  excepted — ^not 
only  anything  like  a  faultless  character,  but 
any  pretensions  to  goodness  or  good  feelings 
whatsoever.  Whether  he  did  this  designedly, 
OP  instinctively,  the  effect  is  as  happy,  as 
the  design  (if  design)  was  bold.  I  used  to 
wonder  at  the  strange  power  which  his  Way 
of  the  World  in  particular  possesses  of 
interesting  you  all  along  in  the  pursuits  of 
characters,  for  whom  you  absolutely  care 
nothing — ^for  you  neither  hate  nor  love  his 
p«raoDagefl — and  I  think  it  is  owing  to  this 


j  very  indifference  for  any,  that  you  endure 
I  the  whole.  He  has  spread  a  privation  of 
moral  light,  I  will  call  it,  rather  than  by 
the  ugly  name  of  palpable  darkness,  over 
his  creations  ;  and  his  shadows  flit  before 
you  without  distinction  or  preference. 
Had  he  introduced  a  good  character,  a  single 
gush  of  moral  feeling,  a  revulsion  of  the 
judgment  to  actual  life  and  actual  duties, 
the  impertinent  Goshen  would  have  only 
lighted  to  the  discovery  of  deformities, 
which  now  are  none,  because  we  think 
them  none. 

Translated  into  real  life,  the  characters  of 
his,  and  his  friend  Wycherley's  dramas,  are 
profligates  and  strumpets, — the  business  of 
their  brief  existence,  the  undivided  pursuit 
of  lawless  gallantry.  No  other  spring  of 
action,  or  possible  motive  of  conduct,  is  re- 
cognised ;  principles  which,  universally  acted 
upon,  must  reduce  this  frame  of  things  to  a 
chaos.  But  we  do  them  wrong  in  so  trans- 
lating them.  •  No  such  effects  are  produced^ 
in  their  world.  When  we  are  among  them, 
we  are  amongst  a  chaotic  people.  We  are 
not  to  judge  them  by  our  usages.  No  re- 
verend institutions  are  insulted  by  their  pro- 
ceedings— for  they  have  none  among  them. 
No  peace  of  families  is  violated  —  for  no 
family  ties  exist  among  them.  No  purity  of 
the  marriage  bed  is  stained — for  none  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  being.  No  deep  affections 
are  disquieted,  no  holy  wedlock  bands  are 
snapped  asunder — for  affection's  depth  and 
wedded  faith  are  not  of  the  growth  of  that 
soil.  There  is  neither  right  nor  wrong, — 
gratitude  or  its  opposite, — claim  or  duty, — 
paternity  or  sonship.  Of  what  consequence 
is  it  to  Virtue,  or  how  is  she  at  all  concerned 
about  it,  whether  Sir  Simon,  or  Dapperwit 
steal  away  Miss  Martha ;  or  who  is  the 
father  of  Lord  Froth's  or  Sir  Paul  Pliant's 
children  ? 

The  whole  is  a  paissing  pageant,  where  we 
should  sit  as  unconcerned  at  the  issues,  for 
life  or  death,  as  at  a  battle  of  the  frogs  and 
mice.  But,  like  Don  Quixote,  we  take  part 
against  the  puppets,  and  quite  as  imperti- 
nently. We  dare  not  contemplate  an  At- 
lantis, a  scheme,  out  of  which  our  cox- 
combical moral  sense  is  for  a  little  transitory 
ease  excluded.  We  have  not  the  courage  to 
imagine  a  state  of  things  for  which  there  is 
neither  reward  nor  ounishment     We  cling 
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to  the  painful  necessities  of  shame  and  blame. 
"We  would  indict  our  very  dreams. 

Amidst  the  mortifying  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon  growing  old,  it  is  something  to 
have  seen  the  School  for  Scandal  in  its  glory. 
This  comedy  grew  out  of  Congreve  and 
Wycherley,  but  gathered  some  allays  of  the 
sentimental  comedy  which  followed  theirs. 
It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  now  acted, 
though  it  continues,  at  long  intervals,  to  be 
announced  in  the  bills.  Its  hero,  when 
Palmer  played  it  at  least,  was  Joseph  Sur- 
face. When  I  remember  the  gay  boldness, 
the  graceful  solenm  plausibility,  the  measured 
step,  the  insinuating  voice — to  express  it  in 
a  word — the  downright  acted  villany  of  the 
part,  so  different  from  the  pressure  of  con- 
scious actual  wickedness, — ^the  hypocritical 
assumption  of  hypocrisy, — which  made  Jack 
so  deservedly  a  favourite  in  that  character,  I 
must  needs  conclude  the  present  generation 
of  playgoers  more  virtuous  than  myself,  or 
more  dense.  I  freely  confess  that  he  divided 
the  palm  with  me  with  his  better  brother  ; 
that,  in  fact,  I  liked  him  quite  as  well.  Not 
but  there  are  passages, — like  that,  for  in- 
stance, where  Joseph  is  made  to  refuse  a 
pittance  to  a  poor  relation, — incongruities 
which  Sheridan  was  forced  upon  by  the 
attempt  to  join  the  artificial  with  the  senti- 
mentjJ  comedy^  either  of  which  must  destroy 
the  other — but  over  these  obstructions  Jack's 
manner  floated  him  so  lightly,  that  a  refusal 
from  him  no  more  shocked  you,  than  the 
easy  compliance  of  Charles  gave  you  in  reality 
any  pleasure  ;  you  got  over  the  paltry  ques- 
tion as  quickly  as  you  could,  to  get  back  into 
the  regions  of  pure  comedy,  where  no  cold 
moral  reigns.  The  highly  artificial  manner 
of  Palmer  in  this  character  counteracted 
every  disagreeable  impression  which  you 
might  have  received  from  the  contrast,  sup- 
posing them  real,  between  the  two  brothers. 
You  did  not  believe  in  Joseph  with  the  same 
faith  with  which  you  believed  in  Charles. 
The  latter  was  a  pleasant  reality,  the  former 
a  no  less  pleasant  poetical  foil  to  it.  The 
comedy,  I  have  said,  is  incongruous ;  a 
mixture  of  Congreve  with  sentimental  in- 
compatibilities ;  the  gaiety  upon  the  whole 
is  buoyant ;  but  it  required  the  consummate 
art  of  Palmer  to  reconcile  the  discordant 
elements. 

A  player  with  Jack's  talents,  if  we  had  one 


now,  would  not  dare  to  do  the  part  in  the 
same  manner.  He  would  instinctiyely  avoid 
every  turn  which  might  tend  to  nnrealiaey 
and  so  to  make  the  character  fascinating.  He 
must  take  his  cue  from  his  spectators,  who 
would  expect  a  bad  man  and  a  good  man  as 
rigidly  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  death- 
beds of  those  geniuses  are  contrasted  in  the 
prints,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  have  disap- 
peared from  the  windows  of  my  old  friend 
Carrington  Bowles,  of  St.  PauVs  Churchyard 
memory — (an  exhibition  as  venerable  as  the 
adjacent  cathedral,  and  almost  coeval)  of  the 
bad  and  good  man  at  the  hour  of  death ; 
where  the  ghastly  apprehensions  of  the  • 
former, — and  truly  the  grim  phantom  with 
his  reality  of  a  toasting-fork  is  not  to  be 
despised, — so  finely  contrast  with  the  meek 
complacent  kissing  of  the  rod, — taking  it  in 
like  honey  and  butter, — ^with  which  the  latter 
submits  to  the  scythe  of  the  gentle  bleeder 
Time,  who  wields  his  lancet  with  the  appre- 
hensive finger  of  a  popular  young  ladies* 
surgeon.  What  flesh,  like  loving  grass,  would 
not  covet  to  meet  half-way  the  stroke  of 
such  a  delicate  mower  7 — John  Palmer  was 
twice  an  actor  in  this  exquisite  part  He 
was  playing  to  you  all  the  while  that  he  waa 
playing  upon  Sir  Peter  and  his  lady.  You 
had  the  firsts  intimation  of  a  sentiment  he- 
fore  it  was  on  his  lips.  His  altered  voice 
was  meant  to  you,  and  you  were  to  suppose 
that  his  fictitious  co-flutterers  on  the  stage 
perceived  nothing  at  all  of  it.  What  was  it  to 
you  if  that  half  reality,  the  husband,  waa  over- 
reached by  the  puppetry — or  the  thin  thing 
(Lady  Teazle's  reputation)  was  persuaded  it 
was  dying  of  a  plethory  ?  The  fortunes  of 
Othello  and  Desdemona  were  not  concerned 
in  it.  Poor  Jack  has  passed  from  the  stage 
in  good  time,  that  he  did  not  live  to  this  our 
age  of  seriousness.  The  pleasant  old  Teazle 
Kin^f  too,  is  gone  in  good  time.  His  manner 
would  scarce  have  passed  current  in  our  day. 
We  must  love  or  hate — ^acquit  or  condemn— 
censure  or  pity— exert  our  detestable  cox- 
combry of  moral  judgment  upK>n  everything. 
Joseph  Surface,  to  go  down  now,  must  be  a 
downright  revolting  villain — ^no  compromise 
— his  first  a})pearance  must  shock  and  give 
horror — his  specious  plausibilities,  which  the 
pleasurable  faculties  of  our  fathers  welcomed 
with  such  hearty  greetings,  knowing  that  no 
harm  (dramatic  harm  even)  could  come^  or 
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was  meant  to  come,  of  them,  must  inspire 
a  cold  and  killing  aversion.  Charles  (the 
real  canting  person  of  the  scene — for  the 
hjrpocrisv  of  Joseph  has  its  ulterior  legitimate 
ends,  but  his  brother*s  professions  of  a  good 
heart  centre  in  downright  self-satisfaction) 
must  be  loved,  a^MfTbseph  hated.  To  balunce 
one  disagreeabld  reality  with  another.  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  must  be  no  longer  the  comic 
idea  of  a  fretful  old  bachelor  bridegroom, 
whose  teasings  (while  King  acted  it)  were 
evidently  as  much  played  off  at  you,  as  they 
were  meant  to  concern  anybody  on  the  stage, 
— ^he  must  be  a  real  person,  capable  in  law 
of  sustaining  an  injiuy — ^a  person  towards 
whom  duties  are  to  be  acknowledged — ^the 
genuine  crim.  con.  antagonist  of  the  villanous 
seducer  Joseph.  To  realise  him  more,  his 
sufferings  under  his  unfortunate  match  must 
have  the  downright  pungency  of  life — must 
(or  should)  make  you  not  mirthful  but  un- 
comfortable, just  as  the  same  predicament 
would  move  you  in  a  neighbour  or  old  friend. 
The  delicious  scenes  which  give  the  play  its 
name  and  zest,  must  affect  you  in  the  same 
serious  manner  as  if  you  heard  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  dear  female  friend  attacked  in  your 
real  presence.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin — 
those  poor  snakes  that  live  but  in  the  sun- 
shine of  your  mirth — must  be  ripened  by 
this  hot-bed  process  of  realisation  into  asps 
^T  amphisbsenas  ;  and  Mrs.  Candour — O  ! 
frightful ! — become  a  hooded  serpent.  Oh  ! 
who  that  remembers  Parsons  and  Dodd — 
the  wasp  and  butterfly  of  the  School  for 
Scandal  —  in  those  two  characters  ;  and 
charming  natural  Miss  Pope,  the  perfect 
gentlewoman  as  distinguished  from  the  fine 
lady  of  comedy,  in  this  latter  part— nvould 
forego  the  true  scenic  delight — the  escape 
from  life — the  oblivion  of  consequences — the, 
holiday  barring  out  of  the  pedant  Reflection 
— ^those  Saturnalia  of  two  or  three  brief 
hours,  well  won  from  the  world — ^to  sit  in- 
stead at  one  of  omr  modem  plays — ^to  have 
his  coward  conscience  (that  forsooth  must 
not  be  left  for  a  moment)  stimulated  with 
perpetual  appeals  —  dulled  rather,  and 
blunted,  as  a  faculty  without  repose  must  be 
— and  his  moral  vanity  pampered  with  images 
of  notional  justice,  notional  beneficence,  lives 
saved  without  the  spectator's  risk,  and 
fortunes  given  away  that  cost  the  author 
nothing? 


No  piece  was,  perhnps,  ever  so  completely 
cast  in  all  its  parts  as  this  manager'' 8  coinedt/. 
Miss  Farren  had  succeeded  to  Mrs.  Abington 
in  Lady  Teazle  ;  and  Smitli,  the  original 
Charles,  had  retired  when  I  first  saw  it.  Tlie 
rest  of  the  characters,  with  very  slight  ex- 
ceptions, remained.  I  remember  it  was  then 
the  fashion  to  cry  down  John  Kemble,  who 
took  the  part  of  Charles  after  Smith  ;  but,  I 
thought,  very  unjustly.  Smith,  I  fancy  was 
more  airy,  and  took  the  eye  with  ^  certain 
gaiety  of  person.  He  brought  with  him  no 
sombre  recollections  of  tragedy.  He  had 
not  to  expiate  the  fault  of  having  pleased 
beforehand  in  lofty  declamation.  He  had  no 
sins  of  Hamlet  or  of  Richard  to  atone  for. 
His  failure  in  these  parts  was  a  passport  to 
success  in  one  of  so  opposite  a  tendency. 
But,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  weighty 
sense  of  Kemble  made  up  for  more  personal 
incapacity  than  he  had  to  answer  for.  His 
harshest  tones  in  this  part  came  steeped  and 
dulcified  in  good-humour.  He  made  his 
defects  a  grace.  His  exact  declamatory 
manner,  as  he  managed  it,  only  served  to 
convey  the.  points  of  his  dialogue  with  more 
precision.  It  seemed  to  head  the  shafts  to 
carry  them  deeper.  Not  one  of  his  sparkling 
sentences  was  lost.  I  remember  minutely 
how  he  delivered  each  in  succession,  and 
cannot  by  any  effort  imagine  how  any  of 
them  could  be  altered  for  the  better.  No 
man  could  deliver  brilliant  dialogue — the 
dialogue  of  Congreve  or  of  Wycherley — be- 
cause none  understood  it — half  so  well  as 
John  Kemble.  His  Valentine,  in  Love  for 
Love,  was,  to  my  recollection,  faultless.  He 
flagged  sometimes  in  the  intervals  of  tragic 
passion.  He  would  slumber  over  the  level 
parts  of  an  heroic  character.  His  Macbeth 
has  been  known  to  nod.  But  he  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly  alive  to 
pointed  and  witty  dialogue.  The  relaxing 
levities  of  tragedy  have  not  been  touched  by 
any  since  him — the  playful  court-bred  spirit 
in  which  he  condescended  to  the  players 
in  Hamlet  — the  spoi-tive  relief  which  he 
threw  into  the  darker  shades  of  Richard 
—  disappeared  with  him.  He  had  his 
sluggish  moods,  his  torpors — but  they  were 
the  halting-stones  and  resting-place  of  his 
tragedy  —  politic  savings,  and  fetches  of 
the  breath — husbandry  of  the  lungs,  where 
nature  pointed  him  to  be   an  economist —   , 
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rather,  I  think,  than  errors  of  the  judg- 
ment They  were,  at  worst,  less  painful 
than  the  eternal  tormenting  unappeasable 


vigilance, — the  ''lidless    dragoi 
present  fashionable  tragedy. 


ON  THE  ACTING  OF  MUNDEN. 

— ♦ — 


Not  many  nights  ago,  I  had  come  home 
from  seeing  this  eztraolxlinary  performer  in 
Cockletop  ;  and  when  I  retired  to  my  pillow, 
his  whimsical  image  still  stuck  by  me,  in  a 
manner  as  to  threaten  sleep.  In  vain  I  tried 
to  divest  myself  of  it,  by  conjuring  up  the 
most  opposite  associations.  _  I  resolved  to  be 
serious.  I  raised  up  the  gravest  topics  of 
life  ;  private  misery,  public  calamity.  All 
would  not  do : 

^There  the  antic  sate 

Mocking  our  i 


his  queer  visnomy — his  bewildering  costume 
— ^all  the  strange  things  which  he  had  raked 
together — his  serpentine  rod,  swagging  about 
in  his  pocket — Cleopatra's  tear,  and  the  rest 
of  his  relics — O'Keefe's  wild  farce,  and  his 
wilder  commentary — ^till  the  passion  of  laugh- 
ter, like  grief  in  excess,  relieved  itself  by  its 
own  weight,  inviting  the  sleep  which  in  the 
first  instance  it  had  driven  away. 

But  I  was  not  to  escape  so  easily.  No 
sooner  did  I  full  into  slumbers,  than  the 
same  image,  only  more  perplexing,  assailed 
me  in  the  shape  of  dreams.  Not  one  Muuden, 
but  five  hundred,  were  dancing  before  me, 
like  the  faces  which,  whether  you  will  or  no, 
come  when  you  have  been  taking  opium — 
all  the  strange  combinations,  which  this 
strangest  of  all  strange  mortals  ever  shot 
his  proper  countenance  into,  from  the  day  he 
came  commissioned  to  dry  up  the  tears  of 
the  town  for  the  loss  of  the  now  almost 
forgotten  Edwin.  O  for  the  power  of  the 
pencil  to  have  fixed  them  when  I  awoke ! 
A  season  or  two  since,  there  was  exhibited 
a  Hogarth  gallery.  I  do  not  see  why  there 
should  not  be  a  Munden  gallery.  In  rich- 
ness and  variety,  the  latter  would  not  fall 
far  shoi-t  of  the  former. 

There  is  one  face  of  Farley,  one  face  of 
Blnight,  one  (but  what  a  one  it  is !)  of  Liston  ; 
but  Munden  has  none  that  you  can  properly 


pin  down,  and  call  his.  When  yc 
has  exhausted  his  battery  of  lo< 
accountable  warfare  with  you 
suddenly  he  sprouts  out  an  entir 
of  features,  like  Hydra.  He  is  i 
legion ;  not  so  much  a  comedian 
pany.  If  his  name  could  be  mul 
his  countenance,  it  might  fill  ] 
He,  and  he  alone,  literally  mc 
applied  to  any  other  person,  th* 
a  mere  figure,  denoting  certain  m 
of  the  human  countenance.  Oi 
invisible  wardrobe  he  dips  for  f 
friend  Suett  used  for  wigs,  a 
them  out  as  easily.  1  should  i 
prised  to  see  him  some  day  pi 
head  of  a  river-horse  ;  or  cod 
pewitt,  or  lapwing,  some  feathere* 
phosis. 

I  have  seen  this  gifted  actor  ii 
topher  Curi-y  —  in  old  Dornton- 
glow  of  sentiment  which  has  mad 
of  a  crowded  theatre  beat  like 
man  ;  when  he  has  come  in  aid  of 
doing  good  to  the  moral  heart  • 
I  have  seen' some  faint  approac 
sort  of  excellence  in  other  playe 
the  grand  grotesque  of  farce,  Muj 
out  as  single  and  unaccompanied  i 
Hogarth,  strange  to  tell,  had  n 
The  school  of  Munden  began,  an( 
with  himself. 

Can  any  man  ^roncfer,  like  hir. 
man  see  ghosts,  like  him  ?  or  Ji^ 
own  shadow — "sessa" — as  he  d« 
strangely-neglected  thing,  the 
Preston  —  where  his  alternation 
Cobbler  to  the  Magnifico,  and 
Magnifico  to  the  Cobbler,  keep  t 
the  spectator  in  as  wild  a  fer 
some  Ai'abian  Night  were  being  i 
him.  Who  like  him  can  thrc 
attempted  to  throw,  a  preternatu 
over  the  commonest  daily-life  c 
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table  or  a  jointHstool,  in  his  conception,  rises 
into  a  dignity  equivalent  to  Cassiopeia's 
chair.  It  is  invested  with  constellatory  im- 
portance. You  could  not  speak  of  it  with 
more  deference,  if  it  were  mounted  into  the 
firmament.  A  beggar  in  the  hands  of 
^Hchael  Angelo  says  Fuseli,  rose  the  Patri- 
arch of  Poverty  So  the  gusto  of  Munden 
antiquatea  and  ennobles  what  it  touches. 


His  pots  and  his  ladles  are  as  grand  and 
primal  as  the  seething-pots  and  hooks  seen 
in  old  prophetic  vision.  A  tub  of  butter 
contemplated  by  him,  amounts  to  a  Platonic 
idea.  He  underatands  a  leg  of  mutton  in 
its  quiddity.  He  stands  wondering,  amid 
the  common-place  materials  of  life,  like 
primaeval  man  with  the  sun  and  stars  about 
him. 


THE 


LAST   ESSAYS   OF   ELIA. 


PREFACE. 

BY  A  FRIEND  OF  THE  LATE  ELIA. 


This  poor  gentleman,  who  for  some  months  past  had  been  in  a  declining  waj, 
lath  at  length  paid  his  final  tribute  to  nature. 

To  say  truth,  it  is  time  he  were  gone.  The  humour  of  the  thing,  if  ever  there 
ras  much  in  it,  was  pretty  well  exhausted  ;  and  a  two  years*  and  a  half  existence  has 
leen  a  tolerable  duration  for  a  phantom. 

I  am  now  at  liberty  to  confess,  that  much  which  I  have  heard  objected  to  my  late 
riend's  writings  was  well-founded.  Crude  they  are,  I  grant  you — a  sort  of  unlicked, 
Qcondite  things — viilanously  pranked  in  an  affected  array  of  antique  modes  and 
hrases.  They  had  not  been  Aif,  if  they  had  been  other  than  such ;  and  better  it  is, 
hat  a  writer  should  be  natural  in  a  self-pleasing  quaintness,  than  to  affect  a  naturalness 
30  called)  that  should  be  strange  to  him.  Egotistical  they  have  been  pronounced  by 
ome  who  did  not  know,  that  what  he  tells  us,  as  of  himself^  was  often  true  only 
historically)  of  another ;  as  in  a  former  Essay  (to  save  many  instances) — where  under 
he^r^  persan  (his  favourite  figure)  he  shadows  forth  the  forlorn  estate  of  a  country- 
oy  placed  at  a  London  school,  far  from  his  friends  and  connections — ^in  direct  opposition 
:>  his  own  early  history.  If  it  be  egotism  to  imply  and  twine  with  his  own  identity 
be  griefs  and  affections  of  another — ^making  himself  many,  or  reducing  many  unto 
imself— then  is  the  skilful  novelist,  who  all  along  brings  in  his  hero  or  heroine, 
peaking  of  themselves,  the  greatest  egotist  of  all ;  who  yet  has  never,  therefore,  been 
sensed  of  that  narrowness.  And  how  shall  the  intenser  dramatist  escape  being  faulty, 
ho,  doubtless,  under  cover  of  passion  uttered  by  another,  oftentimes  gives  blameless 
ent  to  his  most  inward  feelings,  and  expresses  his  own  story  modestly  ? 

My  late  friend  was  in  many  respects  a  singular  character.  Those  who  did  not 
ke  him,  hated  him ;  and  some,  who  once  liked  him,  afterwards  became  his  bitterest 
aters.  The  truth  is,  he  gave  himself  too  little  concern  what  he  uttered,  and  in  whose 
resence.  He  observed  neither  time  nor  place,  and  would  e'en  out  with  what  caire 
ppermost.  With  the  severe  religionist  he  would  pass  for  a  free-thinker  ;  while  tho 
bher  faction  set  him  down  for  a  bigot,  or  persuaded  themselves  that  he  belied  his 
mtiments.  Few  understood  him ;  and  I  am  not  certain  that  at  all  times  he  quite 
nderstood  himself.  He  too  much  affected  that  dangerous  figure — irony.  He  sowed 
oubtful  speeches,  and  reaped  plain,  unequivocal  hatred. — ^He  would  interrupt  the 
ravest  discussion  with  some  light  jest ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  not  quite  irrelevant  in  ears 
hat  could  xmderstand  it.  Your  long  and  much  talkers  hated  him.  The  informal 
labit  of  his  mind,  joined  to  an  inveterate  impediment  of  speech,  forbade  him  to  be  an 
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orator ;  and  he  seemed  determined  that  no  one  else  should  play  that  part  when  he  was 
present.  He  was  petit  and  ordinary  in  his  person  and  appearance.  I  have  seen  him 
sometimes  in  what  is  called  good  company,  but  where  he  has  been  a  stranger^  sit 
silent,  and  be  suspected  for  an  odd  fellow  ;  till  some  unlucky  occasion  provoking  it,  he 
would  stutter  out  some  senseless  pun  (not  altogether  senseless  perhaps,  if  rightly 
taken),  which  has  stamped  his  character  for  the  evening.  It  was  hit  or  miss  with  him ; 
but  nine  times  out  of  ten,  he  contrived  by  this  device  to  send  away  a  whole  company 
his  enemies.  His  conceptions  rose  kindlier  than  his  utterance,  and  his  happiest 
iniprompttis  had  the  appeatunce  of  effort.  He  has  been  accused  of  trying  to  be  witty, 
when  in  truth  he  was  but  struggling  to  give  his  poor  thoughts  articulation.  He  chose 
his  companions  for  some  individuality  of  character  which  they  manifested. — ^Hence, 
not  many  persons  of  science,  and  few  professed  literatiy  were  of  his  councils.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  an  uncertain  fortune ;  and,  as  to  such  people 
commonly  nothing  is  more  obnoxious  than  a  gentleman  of  settled  (though  moderate) 
income,  he  passed  with  most  of  them  for  a  great  miser.  To  my  knowledge  this  was 
a  mistake.  His  intimados,  to  confess  a  truth,  were  in  the  world^s  eye  a  ragged 
regiment.  He  found  them  floating  on  the  surface  of  society ;  and  the  colour,  or 
something  else,  in  the  weed  pleased  him.  The  burrs  stuck  to  him — but  they  were 
good  and  loving  burrs  for  all  that  He  never  greatly  cared  for  the  society  of  what 
are  called  good  people.  If  any  of  these  were  scandalised  (and  offences  were  sure  to 
arise)  he  could  not  help  it.  When  he  has  been  remonstrated  with  for  not  making 
more  concessions  to  the  feelings  of  good  people,  he  would  retort  by  asking,  what  one 
point  did  these  good  people  eyer  concede  to  him  ?  He  was  temperate  in  his  meals 
and  diversions,  but  always  kept  a  little  on  this  side  of  abstemiousness.  Only  in  the 
use  of  the  Indian  weed  he  might  be  thought  a  little  excessive.  He  took  it,  he  would 
say,  as  a  solvent  of  speech.  Marry — as  the  friendly  vapour  ascended,  how  his  prattle 
would  curl  up  sometimes  with  it !  the  ligaments  which  tongue-tied  him,  were  loosened, 
and  the  stammerer  proceeded  a  statist ! 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  bemoan  or  rejoice  that  my  old  friend  is  departed. 
His  jests  were  beginning  to  grow  obsolete,  and  his  stories  to  be  found  out  He  felt 
the  approaches  of  age  ;  and  while  he  pretended  to  cling  to  life,  you  saw  how  slender 
were  the  ties  left  to  bind  him.  Discoursing  with  him  latterly  on  this  subject,  he 
expressed  himself  with  a  pettishness,  which  I  thought  unworthy  of  him.  In  our 
walks  about  his  suburban  retreat  (as  he  called  it)  at  Shacklewell,  some  children 
belonging  to  a  school  of  industry  had  met  us,  and  bowed  and  curtseyed,  as  he  thought, 
in  an  especial  manner  to  him,  "  They  take  me  for  a  visiting  governor,"  he  muttered 
earnestly.  He  had  a  horror,  which  he  carried  to  a  foible,  of  looking  like  anything 
important  and  parochial  He  thought  that  he  approached  nearer  to  that  stamp  daily. 
He  had  a  general  aversion  from  being  treated  like  a  grave  or  respectable  character, 
and  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  the  advances  of  age  that  should  so  entitle  him.  He  herded 
always,  while  it  was  possible,  with  people  younger  than  himself.  He  did  not  conform 
to  the  march  of  time,  but  was  dragged  along  in  the  procession.  His  manners  lagged 
behind  his  years.  He  was  too  much  of  the  boy-man.  The  toga  mrilis  never  sate 
gracefully  on  his  shoulders.  The  impressions  of  infancy  had  burnt  into  him,  and  he 
resented  the  impertinence  of  manhood.  These  were  weaknesses  ;  but  such  as  they 
were,  they  are  a  key  to  explicate  some  of  his  writings. 
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BLAKESMOOR  IN  H SHIRE. 


I  DO  not  know  a  pleasure  more  affecting 
t^lian  to  range  at   will  over  the    deserted 
«^partments  of  some  fine  old  family  mansion. 
rrhe  traces  of  extinct  grandeur  admit  of  a 
>)etter  passion  than  envy :  and  contempla- 
tions on  the  great  and  good,  whom  we  fancy 
in  succession  to  have  been  its  inhabitants, 
"weave  for  us  illusions,  incompatible  with  the 
l)ustle  of  modem  occupancy,  and  vanities  of 
foolish  present  aristocracy.    The  same  differ- 
ence of  feeling,  I  think,  attends  us  between 
entering  an  empty  and  a  crowded  church. 
In  the  latter  it  is  chance  but  some  present 
human  frailty — an  act  of  inattention  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  auditory— or  a  trait  of 
affectation,  or  worse,  vain-glory  on  that  of 
the  preacher — ^puts  us  by  our  best  thoughts, 
disharmonising  the  place  and  the  occasion. 
But  wouldst  thou  know  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness ? — go  alone  on  some  week-day,  borrow- 
ing the  keys  of  good  Master  Sexton,  traverse 
the  cool   aisles   of  some    country  church: 
think  of  the  piety  that  has  kneeled  there — 
the  congregations,  old  and  young,  that  have 
found  consolation  there — the  meek  pastor — 
the  docile  parishioner.    With  no  disturbing 
emotions,  no  cross  conflicting  comparisons, 
drink  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  place,  till 
thoij  thyself  become  as  fixed  and  motionless 
as  the  marble  eflfigies  that  kneel  and  weep 
around  thee. 

Journeying  northward  lately,  I  could  not 
resist  going  some  few  miles  out  of  my  road 
to  look  upon  the  remains  of  an  old  great 


house  with  which  I  had  been  impressed  in 
this  way  in  infancy.  I  was  apprised  that 
the  owner  of  it  had  lately  pulled  it  down ; 
still  I  had  a  vague  notion  that  it  could  noc 
all  have  perished,  that  so  much  solidity  with 
magnificence  could  not  have  been  crushed 
all  at  once  into  the  mere  dust  and  rubbish 
which  I  found  it. 

The  work  of  ruin  had  proceeded  with  a 
swift  hand  indeed,  and  the  demolition  of  a 
few  weeks  had  reduced  it  to— an  antiquity. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  indistinction  of 
everything.  Where  had  stood  the  great 
gates  ]  What  bounded  the  court-yard  1 
Whereabout  did  the  out-houses  commence  ? 
A  few  bricks  only  lay  as  representatives  of 
that  which  was  so  stately  and  so  spacious. 

Death  does  not  shrink  up  his  human  vic- 
tim at  this  rate.  The  burnt  ashes  of  a  man 
weigh  more  in  their  proportion.    • 

Had  I  seen  these  brick-and-mortar  knaves 
at  their  process  of  destruction,  at  the  pluck- 
ing of  every  panel  I  should  have  felt  the 
varlets  at  my  heart.  I  should  have  cried 
out  to  them  to  spare  a  plank  at  least  out  of 
the  cheerful  store-room,  in  whose  hot  window- 
seat  I  used  to  sit  and  read  Cowley,  with  the 
grass-plot  before,  and  the  hum  and  tlappings 
of  that  one  solitary  wasp  that  ever  haunted 
it  about  me — it  is  in  mine  e^vrs  now,  as  ofb 
as  summer  returns ;  or  a  panel  of  the  yellow- 
room. 

Why,  every  plank  and  panel  of  that  house 
for  me  had  magic  in  it.     The  tapestried 
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bedrooms  —  tapestry  so  much  better  than 
painting— not  adorning  merely,  but  peopling 
the  wainscots — at  which  childhood  ever  and 
anon  would  steal  a  look,  shifting  its  coverlid 
(replaced  as  quickly)  to  exercise  its  tender 
courage  in  a  momentary  eye-encounter  with 
those  stem  bright  visages,  staring  reci- 
procally—  all  Ovid  on  the  walls,  in  colours 
vivider  than  his  descriptions.  Actceon  in 
mid  sprout,  with  the  unappeasable  prudery 
of  Diana;  and  the  still  more  provoking, 
and  almost  culinary  coolness  of  Dan 
Phcebus,  eel-feshion,  deliberately  divesting 
of  Marsyas. 

ITien,  that  haunted  room — in  which  old 
Mrs.  Battle  died — ^whereinto  I  have  crept, 
but  always  in  the  daytime,  with  a  passion  of 
fear ;  and  a  sneaking  curiosity,  terror-tainted, 
to  hold  communication  with  the  past — How 
shall  they  build  it  up  again  ? 

It  was  an  old  deserted  place,  yet  not  so 
long  deserted  but  that  traces  of  the  splen- 
dour of  past  inmates  were  everywhere  appa- 
rent. Its  furniture  was  still  standing— even 
to  the  tarnished  gilt  leather  battledores,  and 
crumbling  feathers  of  shuttlecocks  in  the 
nursery,  which  told  that  children  had  once 
played  there.  But  I  wa3  a  lonely  child,  and 
had  the  range  at  will  of  every  apartment, 
knew  every  nook  and  comer,  wondered  and 
worshipped  everywhere. 

The  solitude  of  childhood  is  not  so  much 
the  mother  of  thought,  as  it  is  the  feeder  of 
love,  aud  silence,  and  admiratiou.  So  strange 
a  passion  for  the  place  possessed  me  in  those 
years,  that,  though  there  lay — I  shame  to 
say  how  few  roods  distant  from  the  mansion 
— half  hid  by  trcos  what  I  judged  some 
romantic  lake,  such  was  the  spell  which 
bound  me  to  the  house,  and  such  my  careful- 
ness not  to  pass  its  strict  and  proper  pre- 
cincts, that  the  idle  waters  lay  unexplored 
for  me  ;  and  not  till  late  in  life,  curiosity 
prevailing  over  elder  devotion,  I  found,  to 
my  astonishment,  a  pretty  brawling  brook 
had  been  the  Lacus  Incognitus  of  my  infancy. 
Variegated  views,  extensive  prospects — and 
those  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house — 
I  was  told  of  such — ^what  were  they  to  me, 
being  out  of  the  boundaries  of  my  Eden  ? — 
So  far  from  a  wish  to  roam,  I  would  have 
drawn,  methought,  still  closer  the  fences  of 
my  chosen  prison ;  and  have  been  hemmed 
in  by  a  yet  securer  cincture  of  those  excluding 


garden  walls.    I  could  have  exclaimed  witli 
that  garden- loving  poet — 

Bind  me,  ye  woodbine*.  In  yoar  twinei ; 
Curl  me  about,  yc  podding  rinc* ; 
And  oh  BO  clone  your  circles  Uce, 
That  I  may  never  leare  thia  place ; 
But,  lest  your  fetters  prorc  too  mJc, 
Ere  I  your  silken  bondai^  break. 
Do  you,  O  brambles,  chain  me  too. 
And,  courteous  briars,  nail  me  throogli. 

I  was  here  as  in  a  lonely  temple.  Snog 
fire-sides— the  low-built  roof— parloupi  ten 
feet  by  ten— frugal  boards,  and  all  the  home- 
liness of  home — these  were  the  condition  of 
my  birth — ^the  wholesome  soil  which  I  wis 
planted  in.  Yet,  without  impeachment  to 
their  tenderest  lessons,  I  am  not  sorry  to 
have  had  glances  of  something  beyond ;  and 
to  have  taken,  if  but  a  peep,  in  childhood, 
at  the  contrasting  accidents  of  a  great  for 
tune. 

To  have  the  feeling  of  gentility,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  been  bom  gentle.  The 
pride  of  ancestry  may  be  had  on  cheapar 
terms  than  to  be  obliged  to  an  importunate 
race  of  ancestors  ;  and  the  coatless  anti- 
quary in  his  unemblazoned  cell,  revolving 
the  long  line  of  a  Mowbray's  or  De  Clifford's 
pedigree,  at  those  sounding  namea  may  warm 
himself  into  as  gay  a  vanity  as  these  who  do 
inlierit  them.  The  claims  of  birth  are  ideal 
merely,  and  what  herald  shall  go  about  to 
strip  me  of  an  idea  ?  Is  it  trenchant  to 
their  swords  ?  can  it  be  hacked  off  as  a  spur 
can  ?  or  torn  away  like  a  tarnished  garter  ? 
What  else  were  the  families  of  the  great 
to  us  ?  what  pleasure  should  we  take  in  their 
tedious  genealogies,  or  their  capitulatory 
brass  monuments  ?  What  to  us  the  unin- 
terrupted current  of  their  bloods,  if  our  own 
did  not  answer  within  us  to  a  cognate  and 
correspondent  elevation. 

Or  wherefore  else,  O  tattered  and  dimin- 
ished 'Scutcheon  that  hung  Ufwu  the 
time-worn  walls  of  thy  princely  stairs, 
Blakesmoor  !  have  I  in  childhood  so  oft 
stood  poring  upon  the  mystic  characters— 
thy  emblematic  supporters,  with  their  pro- 
phetic "  Resurgam  "  —  till,  every  dreg  of 
peasantry  purging  off,  I  received  into  myself 
Very  Gentility]  Thou  wert  first  in  my 
morning  eyes  ;  and  of  nights  hast  detained 
my  steps  from  bedward,  till  it  was  but  a  step 
from  gazing  at  thee  to  dreaming  on  thee. 
Tlus  is  the  only  true  gentry  by  adoption ; 
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the  veritable  change  of  blood,  and  not,  as 
empirics  have  fabled,  by  transfusion. 

Who  it  was  by  dying  that  had  earned  the 
splendid  trophy,  I  know  not,  I  inquired  not ; 
but  its  fading  rags,  and  colours  cobweb- 
stained,  told  that  its  subject  was  of  two 
centuries  back. 

And  what  if  my  ancestor  at  that  date  was 
some  Damoetas — ^feeding  flocks — ^not  his  own, 
upon  the  hills  of  Lincoln — did  I  in  less 
earnest  vindicate  to  myself  the  family  trap- 
pings of  this  once  proud  ^gon  ?  repaying  by 
a  backward  triumph  the  insults  he  might 
possibly  have  heaped  in  his  life-time  upon 
my  poor  pastoral  progenitor. 

If  it  were  presumption  so  to  speculate,  the 
present  owners  of  the  mansion  had  least 
reason  to  complain.  They  had  long  forsaken 
the  old  house  of  their  fathers  for  a  newer 
trifle ;  and  I  was  left  to  appropriate  to 
myself  what  images  I  could  pick  up,  to  raise 
my  fancy,  or  to  soothe  my  vanity. 

I  was  the  true  descendant  of  those  old 

W B  ;  and  not  the  present  family  of  that 

name,  who  had  fled  the  old  waste  places. 

Mine  was  that  gallery  of  good  old  finmily 
portraits,  which  as  I  have  gone  over,  giving 
them  in  fancy  my  own  family  name,  one — 
and  then  another — would  seem  to  smile, 
reaching  forward  from  the  canvas,  to  recog- 
nise the  new  relationship;  while  the  rest 
looked  grave,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  vacancy 
in  their  dwelling,  and  thoughts  of  fled 
posterity. 

The  Beauty  with  the  cool  blue  pastoral 
drapery,  and  a  lamb — that  hung  next  the 
great  bay  window — with  the  bright  yellow 

H shire  hair,  and  eye  of  watchet  hue — so 

like  my  Alice  ! — I  am  persuaded  she  was  a 
true  Eliar— Mildred  Elia,  I  take  it. 


Mine,  too,  Blakesmoor,  was  thy  noble 
Marble  Hall,  with  its  mosaic  pavements,  and 
its  Twelve  Ceesars — stately  busts  in  marble 
— ^ranged  round ;  of  whose  countenances, 
young  reader  of  faces  as  I  was,  the  frowning 
beauty  of  Nero,  I  remember,  had  most  of  my 
wonder ;  but  the  mild  Galba  had  my  love. 
There  they  stood  in  the  coldness  of  death, 
yet  freshness  of  immortality. 

Mine,  too,  thy  lofty  Justice  Hall,  with  ita 
one  chair  of  authority,  high-backed  and 
wickered,  once  the  terror  of  luckless  poacher, 
or  self-forgetful  maiden — so  conmion  since, 
that  bats  have  roosted  in  it. 

Mine,  too, — whose  else  ? — ^thy  costly  fruit- 
garden,  with  its  sun-baked  southern  wall; 
the  ampler  pleasure-garden,  rising  backwards 
from  the  house  in  triple  terraces,  with 
flower-pots  now  of  palest  lead,  save  that  a 
speck  here  and  there,  saved  from  the 
elements,  bespake  their  pristine  state  to  have 
been  gilt  and  glittering ;  the  verdant  quarters 
backwarder  still ;  and,  stretching  still  beyond, 
in  old  formality,  thy  firry  wilderness,  the 
haunt  of  the  squirrel,  and  the  day-long 
murmuring  wood-pigeon,  with  that  antique 
image  in  the  centre,  God  or  Goddess  I  wist 
not ;  but  child  of  Athens  or  old  Bome  paid 
never  a  sincerer  worship  to  Pan  or  to 
Sylvanus  in  their  native  groves,  than  I  to 
that  fragmeutal  mystery. 

Was  it  for  this,  that  I  kissed  my  childish 
hands  too  fervently  in  your  idol-worshij)^ 
walks  and  windings  of  Blakesmoor  !  for 
this,  or  what  sin  of  mine,  has  the  plough 
passed  over  your  pleasant  places  ?  I  some- 
times think  that  as  men,  when  they  die, 
do  not  die  all,  so  of  their  extinguished 
habitations  there  may  be  a  hope — ^a  germ  to 
be  revivified. 
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A  Poor  Relation — is  the  most  irrelevant 
thing  in  nature, — a  piece  of  impertinent 
eorrespondency, — an  odious  approximation, 
— a  haunting  conscience, — a  preposterous 
shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noon-tide  of  our 
prosperity, — ^an  unwelcome  remembrancer, — 
a   perpetually    recurring    mortification, — a 


drain  on  your  purse,  a  more  intolerable  dun 
upon  your  pride,— a  drawback  upon  success, 
— a  rebuke  to  your  rising, — a  st^n  in  your 
blood, — a  blot  on  your  'scutcheon, — a  rent  in 
your  garment, — a  death's-head  at  your  ban- 
quet,— ^Agathocles'  pot, — a  Mordecai  in  your 
gat^,  a  Lazarus  at  your  door, — a  lion  in  your 
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path, — a  frog  in  your  chamber, — a  fly  in 
your  ointment, — a  mote  in  your  eye, — a 
triumph  to  your  enemy,  an  apology  to  your 
friends, — ^the  one  thing  not  needful,— the 
hail  in  harvest, — ^the  ounce  of  sour  in  a 
pound  of  sweet. 

He  is  known  by  his  knock.     Your  heart 

telleth  you  "That  is  Mr.  ."     A  rap, 

between  •  familiarity  and  respect ;  that  de- 
mands, and  at  the  same  time  seems  to 
despair  of,  entertainment.  He  entereth 
smiling  and^mbarrassed.  He  holdeth  out 
his  hand  to  you  to  shake,  and — draweth  it 
back  again.  He  casually  looketh  in  about 
dinner-time — ^when  the  table  is  fulL  He 
offereth  to  go  away,  seeing  you  have  company 
— ^but  is  induced  to  stay.  He  filleth  a  chair^ 
and  your  visitor's  two  children  are  accom- 
modated at  a  side-table.  He  never  cometh 
upon  open  days,  when  your  wife  says,  with 
some  complacency,  "My  dear,  perhaps  Mr. 
—  will  drop  in  to-day."  He  remembereth 
birth-days — and  professeth  he  is  fortunate  to 
have  stumbled  upon  one.  He  declareth 
against  fish,  the  turbot  being  small — ^yet 
suffereth  himself  to  be  importuned  into  a 
slice,  against  his  first  resolution.  He  sticketh 
by  the  port — ^yet  will  be  prevailed  upon  to 
empty  the  remainder  glass  of  claret,  if  a 
stranger  press  it  upon  him.  He  is  a  puzzle 
to  the  servants,  who  are  fearful  of  being  too 
obsequious,  or  not  civil  enough,  to  him.  The 
guests  think  "they  have  seen  him  before." 
Every  one  speculateth  upon  his  condition  ; 
and  the  most  part  take  him  to  be — a  tide- 
waiter.  He  calleth  you  by  your  Christian 
name,  to  imply  that  his  other  is  the  same 
with  your  own.  He  is  too  familiar  by  half, 
yet  you  wish  he  had  less  diffidence.  With 
half  the  familiarity,  he  might  pass  for  a 
casual  dependant ;  with  more  boldness,  he 
would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for 
what  he  is.  He  is  too  humble  for  a  friend  ; 
yet  taketh  on  him  more  state  than  befits  a 
client.  He  is  a  worse  guest  than  a  country 
tenant,  inasmuch  as  he  bringeth  up  no  rent 
— yet  'tis  odds,  from  his  garb  and  demeanour, 
that  your  guests  take  him  for  one.  He  is 
asked  to  make  one  at  the  whist  table ; 
refuseth  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and — 
j  resents  being  left  out.  Wlien  tlie  company 
break  uj),  he  proflfereth  to  go  for  a  coach — 
and  lets  the  servant  go.  He  recollects 
your  grandfather ;  and  will  thi-ust  in  some 


mean  and  quite  unimportant  anecdote— <yf 
the  family.  He  knew  it  when  it  was  not 
quite  so  flourishing  as  "  he  is  blest  in  seeing 
it  now."  He  reviveth  past  situations,  to 
institute  what  he  calleth — favourable  com- 
parisons. With  a  reflecting  sort  of  con- 
gratulation, he  will  inquire  the  price  of  your 
furniture ;  and  insults  you  with  a  special 
commendation  of  your  window-curtains. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  urn  is  the  more 
elegant  shape,  but,  after  all,  there  was  some- 
thing more  comfortable  about  the  old  tea- 
kettle— which  you  must  remember.  He 
dare  say  you  must  find  a  great  convenience 
in  having  a  carriage  of  your  own,  and 
appealeth  to  your  lady  if  it  is  not  so. 
Inquireth  if  yOu  have  had  your  arms  done 
on  vellum  yet ;  and  did  not  know,  till  lately, 
that  such-and-such  had  been  the  crest  of  the 
family.  His  memory  is  unseasonable ;  his 
compliments  perverse ;  his  talk  a  trouble ; 
his  stay  pertinacious ;  and  when  he  goeth 
away,  you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a  corner,  as 
precipitately  as  possible,  and  feel  fisiirly  rid 
of  two  nuisances. 

There  is  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun,  and 
that  is — ^a  female  Poor  Belation.  You  may 
do  something  with  the  other ;  you  may  pass 
him  off  tolerably  well ;  but  your  indigent 
she-relative  is  hopeless.  "He  is  an  old 
humourist,"  you  may  say,  "  and  afiTects  to  go 
threadbare.  His  circumstances  are  better 
than  folks  wotild  take  them  to  be.  You  are 
fond  of  having  a  Character  at  your  table, 
and  truly  he  is  one."  But  in  the  indications 
of  female  poverty  there  can  be  no  disguise 
No  woman  dresses  below  herself  from  caprice. 
The  truth  must  out  without  shuffling.    "  She 

is  plainly  related  to  the  L s ;   or  what 

does  she  at  their  house?"  She  is,  in  all 
probability,  your  wife's  cousin.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case, — Her 
garb  is  something  between  a  gentlewoman 
and  a  beggar,  yet  the  former  evidently 
predominates.  She  is  most  provokingly 
humble,  and  ostentatiously  sensible  to  her 
inferiority.  He  may  require  to  be  repressed 
sometimes — aliquando  sufflaminandus  erat— 
but  there  is  no  raising  her.  You  send  her 
soup  at  dinner,  and  she  begs  to  be  helped— 

after  the  gentlemen.    Mr. requests  the 

honour  of  taking  wine  with  her ;  she 
hesitates  between  Poi-t  and  Madeira,  and 
chooses  the  former — ^because  he  does.    She 
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ealls  the  servant  Sir;  and  insists  on  not 
troubling  him  to  hold  her  plated  The  house- 
keeper patronises  her.  The  children's 
goTemess  takes  upon  her  to  correct  her, 
when  she  has  mistakeh  the  piano  for 
harpsichord. 

Richard  Amlet,  Esq.,  in  the  play,  is  a 
notable  instance  of  the  disadvantages  to 
which  this  chimerical  notion  of  affinity 
conMtittUing  a  claim  to  acquaintance^  may 
subject  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman.  A  little 
foolish  blood  is  all  that  is  betwixt  him  and  a 
lady  with  a  great  estate.  His  stars  are 
perpetually  crossed  by  the  malignant 
maternity  of  an  old  woman,  who  persists  in 
calling  him  "her  son  Dick."  But  she  has 
wherewithal  in  the  end  to  recompense  his 
indignities,  and  float  him  agdn  upon  the 
brilliant  surface,  under  which  it  had  been 
her  seeming  business  and  pleasure  all  along 
to  sink  him.  All  men,  besides,  are  not  of 
Dick's  temperament.  I  knew  an  Amlet  in 
real  life,  who,  wanting  Dick's  buoyancy,  sank 

indeed.      Poor   W was    of    my    own 

standing  at'  Christ's,  a  fine  classic,  and  a 
youth  of  promise.  If  he  had  a  blemish,  it 
was  too  much  pride ;  but  its  quality  was 
inoffensive ;  it  was  not  of  that  sort  which 
hardens  the  heart,  and  serves  to  keep 
inferiors  at  a  distance  ;  it  only  sought  to 
ward  off  derogation  from  itself.  It  was  the 
principle  of  self-respect  carried  as  far  as  it 
could  go,  without  infringing  upon  that 
respect,  which  he  would  have  every  one  else 
equally  maintain  for  himself.  He  would 
have  you  to  think  alike  with  him  on  this 
topic.  Many  a  quarrel  have  I  had  with  him, 
when  we  were  rather  older  boys,  and  our 
tallness  made  us  more  obnoxious  to  obser- 
vation in  the  blue  clothes,  because  I  would 
not  thread  the  alleys  and  blind  ways  of  the 
town  with  him  to  elude  notice,  when  we  have 
been  out  together  on  a  holiday  in  the  streets 
of    this    sneering   and    prying   metropolis. 

W went,  sore  with  these   notions,  to 

Oxford,  where  the  dignity  and  sweetness  of 
a  scholar's  life,  meeting  with  the  alloy  of  a 
humble  introduction,  wrought  in  him  a 
passionate  devotion  to  the  place,  with  a 
profound  aversion  from  the  society.  The 
servitor's  gown  (worse  than  his  school  array) 
dung  to  him  with  Nessian  venom.  He 
thooght  himself  ridiculous  in  a  garb,  under 
which  Latimer  must  have  walked  erect^  and 


in  which  Hooker,  in  his  young  days,  possibly 
flaunted  in  a  vein  of  no  discommendable 
vanity.  In  the  depth  of  college  shades,  or  in 
his  lonely  chamber,  the  poor  student  shrunk 
from  observation.  He  found  shelter  among 
books,  which  insult  not ;  and  studies,  that 
ask  no  questions  of  a  youth's  finances.  He 
was  lord  of  his  library,  and  seldom  cared  for 
looking  out  beyond  his  domains.  The  healing 
influence  of  studious  pursuits  was  upon  him, 
to  soothe  and  to  abstract  He  was  almost  a 
healthy  man  ;  when  the  waywardness  of  his 
fate  broke  out  against  him  with  a  second  and 

worse  malignity.    The  father  of  W had 

hitherto  exercised  the  humble  profession  of 

house-painter  at  N ,  near  Oxford.     A 

supposed  interest  with  some  of  the  heads  of 
colleges  had  now  induced  him  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  that  city,  with  the  hope  of  being 
employed  upon  some  public  works  whicV 
were  talked  of.  From  that  moment  I  reaa 
in  the  countenance  of  the  young  man  the 
determination  which  at  length  tore  him  from 
academical  pursuits  for  ever.  To  a  person 
unacquainted  with  our  universiUes,  the 
distance  between  the  gownsmen  and  the 
townsmen,  as  they  are  called — the  trading 
part  of  the  latter  especially — is  carried  to  an 
excess  that  would  appear  harsh  and  incre- 
dible.   The  temperament  of  W 's  father 

was  diametrically  the  reverse  of  his  own. 

Old   W was    a    little,  busy,  cringing 

tradesman,  who,  with  his  son  upon  his  arm, 
would  stand  bowing  and  scraping,  cap  in 
hand,  to  any  thing  that  wore  the  semblance 
of  a  gown — ^insensible  to  the  winks  and 
opener  remonstrances  of  the  young  man,  to 
whose  chamber-fellow,  or  equal  in  standing, 
perhaps,  he  was  thus  obsequiously  and 
gratuitously  ducking.    Such  a  state  of  things 

could  not  last.    W must  change  the  air 

of  Oxford,  or  be  suffocated.  He  chose  the 
former;  and  let  the  sturdy  moralist,  who 
strains  the  point  of  the  filial  duties  as  high 
as  they  can  bear,  censure  the  dereliction ;  be 
cannot  estimate  the  struggle.    I  stood  with 

W ,  the  last  afternoon  I  ever  saw  him, 

under  the  caves  of  his  paternal  dwelling. 
It  was  in  the  fine  lane  leading  from  the 
High-street  to  the  back  of  ••••  college, 

where  W kept  his  rooms.    He  seemed 

thoughtful  and  more  reconciled.  I  ventured 
to  rally  him — finding  him  in  a  better  mood— 
upon  a  representation  of  the  Artist  £van- 
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gelist,  which  the  old  man,  whose  affairs  were 
beginning  to  flourish,  had  caused  to  be  set 
up  in  a  splendid  sort  of  frame  over  his  really 
handsome  shop,  either  as  a  token  of  pros- 
perity or  badge  of  gratitude  to  his  saint. 

W looked  up  at  the  Luke,  and,  like 

Satan,  "  knew  his  mounted  sign — and  fled." 
A  letter  on  his  father's  table,  the  next 
morning,  announced  that  he  had  accepted  a 
eommission  in  a  regiment  about  to  embark 
for  Portugal.  He  was  among  the  first  who 
perished  before  the  walls  of  St.  Sebastian. 

I  do  not  know  how,  upon  a  subject  which 
I  began  with  treating  half  seriously,  I  should 
have  fallen  upon  a  recital  so  eminently  pain- 
ful ;  but  this  theme  of  poor  relationship  is 
replete  with  so  much  matter  for  tragic  as  well 
as  comic  associations,  that  it  is  difficult  fo 
keep  the  accoimt  distinct  without  blending. 
The  earliest  impressions  which  I  received  on 
this  matter,  are  certainly  not  attended  with 
anything  painful,  or  very  humiliating,  in  the ' 
recalling.  At  my  father's  table  (no  very, 
splendid  one)  was  to  be  found,  every  Satur- ; 
day,  the  mysterious  figure  of  an  aged  gentle- ' 
man,  clothed  in  neat  black,  of  a  sad  yet 
comely  appearance.  His  deportment  was  of 
the  essence  of  gravity ;  his  words  few  or 
none  ;  and  I  was  not  to  make  a  noise  in  his 
presence.  I  had  little  inclination  to  have 
done  so — for  my  cue  was  to  admire  in  silence. 
A  particular  elbow-chair  was  appropriate 
to  him,  which  was  in  no  case  to  be  violated. 
A  peculiar  sort  of  sweet  pudding,  which 
appeared  on  no  other  occasion,  distinguished 
the  days  of  his  coming.  I  used  to  think  him 
a  prodigiously  rich  man.  All  I  could  make 
out  of  him  was,  that  he  and  my  father  had 
been  schoolfellows,  a  world  ago,  at  Lincoln, 
and  that  he  came  from  the  Mint.  The  Mint 
I  knew  to  be  a  place  where  all  the  money 
was  coined — and  I  thought  he  was  the  owner 
of  all  that  money.  Awful  ideas  of  the  Tower 
twined  themselves  about  his  presence.  He , 
seemed  above  human  infirmities  and  passions. ' 
A  sort  of  melancholy  grandeur  invested  him. 
From  some  inexplicable  doom  I  fancied  him 
obliged  to  go  about  in  an  eternal  suit  of 
mourning  ;  a  captive — a  stately  being  let  out 
of  the  Tower  on  Saturdays.  Often  have  I 
wondered  at  the  temerity  of  my  father,  who, 
in  spite  of  an  habitual  general  respect  which 
we  all  in  common  manifested  towards  him, 
would  venture  now  and  then  to  stand  up 


agiunst  him  in  some  argument^  tondimg  thifar 
youthful  dayv.  The  houses  of  the  ancMol 
city  of  Lincoln  are  divided  (as  most  of  my 
readers  know)  between  the  dwellen  on  tlis 
hill  and  in  the  valley.  This  marked  dis- 
tinction formed  an  obvious  division  between 
the  boys  who  lived  above  (however  brought 
together  in  a  common  school)  and  the  boji 
whose  paternal  residence  was  on  the  plain ;  a 
sufficient  cause  of  hostility  in  the  code  of 
these  young  Qrotiuses.  My  fiither  had  been 
a  leading  Mountaineer  ;  and  would  still  main« 
tain  the  general  superiority,  in  skill  and 
hardihood,  of  the  Above  Boyi  (his  own 
faction)  over  the  Bdaw  Boys  (so  were  they 
called),  of  which  party  his  contemporary  had 
been  a  chieftain.  Many  and  hot  were  the 
skirmishes  on  this  topic — ^the  only  one  upon 
which  the  old  gentleman  was  ever  faroogfat 
out — and  bad  blood  bred ;  even  sometimef 
almost  to  the  recommencement  (so  I  ex- 
pected) of  actual  hostilities.  But  my  £itUier, 
who  scorned  to  insist  upon  adymntagei^ 
generally  contrived  to  turn  the  oonvemtioo 
upon  some  adroit  by-commendation  of  the 
old  Minster ;  in  the  general  preference  of 
which,  before  all  other  cathedrals  in  the 
island,  the  dweller  on  the  hill,  and  the  [daiii- 
bom,  could  meet  on  a  conciliating  level,  and 
lay  down  their  less  im|>ortant  differeneea 
Once  only  I  saw  the  old  gentleman  really 
ruffled,  and  I  remembered  with  anguish  the 
thought  that  came  over  me :  "  Perhaps  he 
will  never  come  here  again."  He  had  been 
pressed  to  take  another  plate  of  the  viand, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the  indi^ 
pensable  concomitant  of  his  visits.  He  hjid 
refused  with  a  resistance  amounting  to 
rigour,  when  my  aunt,  an  old  Lincolnian,  but 
who  had  something  of  this,  in  common  with 
my  cousin  Bridget,  that  she  would  sometimes 
press  civility  out  of  season — uttered  the 
following  memorable  application — ^  Do  take 
another  slice,  Mr.  Billet^  for  you  do  not  get 
pudding  every  day."  The  old  gentleman 
said  nothing  at  the  time — ^but  he  took  occa- 
sion in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  some 
argument  had  intervened  between  them,  to 
utter  with  an  emphasis  which  chilled  the 
company,  and  which  chills  me  now  as  I 
write  it — "Woman,  you  are  superannuated  !** 
John  Billet  did  not  survive  long  after  the 
digesting  of  this  afiront;  but  he  survived 
long  enough  to  assure  me  that  peace  waa 
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actually  restored !  and,  if  I  remember  aright, 
another  padding  was  discreetly  substituted 
in  the  place  of  that  which  had  occasioned  the 
offence.  He  died  at  the  Mint  (anno  1781), 
where  he  had  long  held,  what  he  accounted, 
a  comfortable  independence ;  and  with  five 


pounds,  fourteen  shillings)  and  a  penny,  which 
were  found  in  his  escrutoire  after  his  decease, 
left  the  world,  blessing  God  that  he  had 
enough  to  bury  him,  and  that  he  had  never 
been  obliged  to  any  man  for  a  sixpence.  This 
was — a  Poor  Relation. 


DETACHED  THOUGHTS  ON  BOOKS  AND  READING. 


To  mind  the  inside  of  a  book  is  to  entertain  one's  self  -with  the  forced  product  of  another  man's  Wain.    Vow 
I  think  a  man  of  quality  and  breeding  may  be  much  amused  with  the  natural  sprouts  of  his  own. 

Lord  Foppington,  in  ih»  Btlapae, 

As  ingenious  acquaintance  of  my  own  was  '  come    bolt  upon  a    withering    Population 


so  much  struck  with  this  bright  sally  of  his 
Lordship,  that  he  has  left  off  reading 
altogether,  to  the  great  improvement  of  his 
originality.  At  the  hazard  of  losing  some 
credit  on  this  head,  I  must  confess  that  I 
dedicate  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  my 
time  to  other  people's  thoughts.  I  dream 
away  my  life  in  others'  speculations.  I  love 
to  lose  myself  in  other  men's  minds.  When 
I  am  not  walking,  I  am  reading ;  I  cannot 
sit  and  think.    Books  think  for  me. 

I  have  no  repugnances.  Shaftesbury  is  not 
too  genteel  for  me,  nor  Jonathan  Wild  too 
low.  I  can  read  anything  which  I  call  a  book. 
There  are  things  in  that  shape  which  I  cannot 
allow  for  such. 

In  this  catalogue  of  hook*  which  are  no 
hook* — hiblia  a-hiUia — I  reckon  Court  Calen- 
dars, Directories,  Pocket  Books,  Draught 
Boards,  boimd  and  lettered  on  the  back, 
Scientific  Treatises,  Almanacs,  Statutes  at 
Large  :  the  works  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Robert- 
son, Beattie,  Soame  Jenyns,  and  generally, 
all  those  volumes  which  ^  no  gentleman's 
library  should  be  without : "  the  Histories  of 
Flavins  Josephus  (that  learned  Jew),  and 
Paley's  Moral  Philosophy.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, I  can  read  almost  anything.  I  bless 
my  stars  for  a  taste  so  catholic,  so  unex- 
eluding. 

I  confess  that  it  moves  my  spleen  to  see 
these  things  %n  books*  clothing  perched  upon 
shelves,  like  false  saints,  usurpers  of  true 
shrines,  intruders  into  the  sanctuary,  thrust- 
ing out  the  legitimate  occupants.  To  reach 
down  a  well-bound  semblance  of  a  volume, 
and  hope  it  some  kind-hearted  play-book, 
then,  opening  what  ^seem  its  leaves,"  to 


Essay.  To  expect  a  Steele  or  a  Farquhar, 
and  find — ^Adam  Smith.  To  view  a  well- 
arranged  assortment  of  block-headed  Ency- 
clopaedias (Anglicanas  or  Metropolitanas)  set 
out  in  an  array  of  russia,  or  morocco,  when  a 
tithe  of  that  good  leather  would  comfortably 
re-clothe  my  shivering  folios — would  renovate 
Paracelsus  himself,  and  enable  old  Raymund 
Lully  to  look  like  himself  again  in  the  world. 
I  never  see  these  impostors,  but  I  long  to 
strip  them,  to  warm  my  ragged  veterans  in 
their  spoils. 

To  be  strong-backed  and  neat-bound  is  the 
desideratum  of  a  volume.  Magnificence 
comes  after.  This,  when  it  can  be  afforded, 
is  not  to  be  lavished  upon  all  kinds  of  books 
indiscriminately.  I  would  not  dress  a  set  of 
Magazines,  for  instance,  in  full  suit  The 
dishabille,  or  half-binding  (with  russia  backs 
ever)  is  our  costume.  A  Shakspeare  or  a 
Milton  (unless  the  first  editions),  it  were 
mere  foppery  to  trick  out  in  gay  apparel. 
The  possession  of  them  confers  no  distinction. 
The  exterior  of  them  (the  things  themselves 
being  so  common),  strange  to  say,  raises  no 
sweet  emotions,  no  tickling  sense  of  propeity 
in  the  owner.  Thomson's  Seasons,  again, 
looks  best  (I  maintain  it)  a  little  torn  and 
dog's-eared.  How  beautiful  to  a  genuine 
lover  of  reading  are  the  sullied  leaves,  and 
worn-out  appearance,  nay,  the  very  odour 
(beyond  russia),  if  we  would  not  forget  kind 
feelings  in  fastidiousness,  of  an  old  "  Circu- 
lating Library"  Tom  Jones,  or  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  !  How  they  speak  of  the  thou- 
sand thumbs  that  have  turned  over  their 
pages  with  delight ! — of  the  lone  sempstress, 
whom  they  may  have  cheered  (milliner,  or 
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harder-workiiig  mantoa-maker)  after  her 
long  day*8  needle-toil,  running  far  into  mid- 
night, when  she  has  snatched  an  hour,  ill 
spared  from  sleep,  to  steep  her  cares,  as  in 
some  Lethean  cup,  in  spelling  out  their 
enchanting  contents !  Who  would  have  them 
a  whit  less  soiled  ?  What  hotter  condition 
could  we  desire  to  see  them  in? 

In  some  respects  the  better  a  hook  is,  the 
less  it  demands  from  binding.  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Sterne,  and  all  that  class  of  per- 
petually self-reproductive  volumes — Great 
Nature's  Stereotypes — ^we  see  them  indi- 
vidually perish  with  less  regret,  because  we 
know  the  copies  of  them  to  be  "eteme." 
But  where  a  book  is  at  once  both  good  and 
rare — where  the  individual  is  almost  the 
species,  and  when  that  perishes. 

We  know  not  where  ifi  that  Promethean  torch 
That  can  its  light  relumine. 

such  a  book,  for  instance,  as  the  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  his  Duchess — ^no 
casket  is  rich  enough,  no  casing  sufficiently 
durable,  to  honour  and  keep  safe  such  a  jeweL 
Not  only  rare  volumes  of  this  description, 
which  seem  hopeless  ever  to  be  reprinted, 
but  old  editions  of  writers,  such  as  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  Bishop  Taylor,  Milton  in  his  prose 
works,  Fuller — of  whom  we  have  reprints, 
yet  the  books  themselves,  though  they  go 
about,  and  are  talked  of  here  and  there,  we 
know  have  not  endenizened  themselves  (nor 
possibly  ever  will)  in  the  national  heart,  so 
as  to  become  stock  books — it  is  good  to 
possess  these  in  durable  and  costly  covers. 
I  do  not  care  for  a  First  Folio  of  Shakspeare. 
I  rather  prefer  the  common  editions  of  Kowe 
and  Tonson,  without  notes,  and  with  plates, 
which,  being  so  execrably  bad,  serve  as  maps 
or  modest  remembrancers,  to  the  text ;  and 
without  pretending  to  any  supposable  emula- 
tion with  it,  are  so  much  better  than  the 
Shakspeare  gallery  engravings,  which  did. 
I  have  a  community  of  feeling  with  my 
countrymen  about  his  Plays,  and  I  like  those 
editions  of  him  best  which  hjive  been  oftenest 
tumbled  about  and  handled. — On  the  con- 
trary, I  cannot  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
but  in  Folio.  The  Octavo  editions  are  pain- 
ful to  look  at.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
them.  If  they  were  as  much  read  as  the 
current  editions  of  the  other  poet,  I  should 
prefer  them  in  that  shape  to  the  older  one. 


I  do  not  know  a  more  heartleaB  nght  than 
the  reprint  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
What  need  was  there  of  unearthing  the  bones 
of  that  fantastic  old  great  man,  to  expose 
them  in  a  winding-sheet  of  the  newest  &sbi<m 
to  modem  censure  ?  what  hapleas  statkoer 
could  dream  of  Burton  ever  becoming 
popular  ? — ^The  wretched  Malone  could  not 
do  worse,  when  he  bribed  the  sexton  of 
Stratford  church  to  let  him  whitewash  the 
painted  effigy  of  old  Shakspeare,  which  stood 
there,  in  rude  but  lively  fashion  depicted,  to 
the  very  colour  of  the  cheek,  the  eye,  the 
eyebrow,  hair,  the  veiy  dress  he  used  to 
wear — ^the  only  authentic  testimony  we  had, 
however  imperfect,  of  these  curious  parts  and 
parcels  of  him.    They  covered  him  over  with 

a  coat  of  white  paint.    By ,  if  I  had  been 

a  justice  of  peace  for  Warwickshire,  I  would 
have  clapt  both  commentator  and  sexton  fiut 
in  the  stocks,  for  a  pair  of  meddling  sacri- 
legious varlets. 

I  think  I  see  them  at  their  work — ^these 
sapient  trouble-tombs. 

Shall  I  be  thought  fantastical,  if  I  confess, 
that  the  names  of  some  of  our  poets  sound 
sweeter,  and  have  a  finer  relish  to  the  ear- 
to  mine,  at  least — than  that  of  Milton  or  of 
Shakspeare  ?  It  may  be,  that  the  latter  are 
more  staled  and  mug  upon  in  common  dis- 
course. The  sweetest  names,  and  which 
carry  a  perfume  in  the  mention,  are,  Kit 
Marlowe,  Drayton,  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thomden,  and  Cowley. 

Much  depends  upon  when  and  where  you 
read  a  book.  In  the  five  or  six  impatient 
minutes,  before  the  dinner  is  quite  ready, 
who  would  think  of  taking  up  the  Fairy 
Queen  for  a  stop-gap,  or  a  volume  of  Bishop 
Andrewes'  sermons  ? 

Milton  almost  requires  a  solemn  service  of 
music  to  be  played  before  you  enter  upon 
him.  But  he  brings  his  music,  to  which) 
who  listens,  had  need  bring  docile  thoughts, 
and  purged  ears. 

Winter  evenings — the  world  shut  out— 
with  less  of  ceremony  the  gentle  Shakspeare 
enters.  At  such  a  season  the  Tempest,  or  his 
own  Winter's  Tale— 

These  two  poets  you  cannot  avoid  reading 
aloud — ^to  yourself,  or  (as  it  chances)  to  some 
single  person  listening.  More  than  one— 
and  it  degenerates  into  an  audience. 

Books  of  quick  interest,  that  hurry  on  for 
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incidents,  are  for  the  eye  to  glide  over  only. 
It  will  not  do  to  read  them  out.  I  could 
never  listen  to  even  the  better  kind  of 
modem  novels  without  extreme  irksomeness. 
'  A  newspaper,  read  out,  is  intolerable.  In 
some  of  the  Bank  offices  it  is  the  custom  (to 
save  so  much  individual  time)  for  one  of  the 
clerks — who  is  the  best  scholar — to  com- 
mence upon  the  "  Times,"  or  the  "  Chronicle," 
and  recite  its  entire  contents  aloud,  pro  bono 
publico.  With  every  advantage  of  lungs  and 
elocution:  the  effect  \a  singularly  vapid.  In 
barbers*  shops  and  public-houses  a  fellow 
will  get  up  and  spell  out  a  paragraph,  which 
he  communicates  as  some  discovery.  Another 
follows  with  his  selection.  So  the  entire 
journal  transpires  at  length  by  piece-meal. 
Seldom-readers  are  slow  readers,  and,  with- 
out this  expedient,  no  one  in  the  company 
would  probably  ever  travel  through  the  con- 
tents of  a  whole  paper. 

Newspapers  always  excite  curiosity.  No 
one  ever  lays  one  down  without  a  feeling  of 
disappohitment. 

What  an  eternal  time  that  gentleman  in 
black,  at  Nando's,  keeps  the  paper !  I  am 
sick  of  hearing  the  water  bawling  out  inces- 
santly, "  The  *  Chronicle '  is  in  hand,  Sir." 

Coming  into  an  inn  at  night  —  having 
ordered  your  supper — ^what  can  be  more  de- 
lightful than  to  find  lying  in  the  window- 
seat,  left  there  time  out  of  mind  by  the  care- 
lessness of  some  former  guest — ^two  or  three 
numbers  of  the  old  Town  and  Country 
Magazine,  with  its  amusing  ^^to>^^^  pictures  ' 

— ^  The  Royal  Lover  and  Lady  G ; " 

"  The  Melting  Platonic  and  the  old  Beau,"—  j 
and  such-like  antiquated  scandal  ?    Would 
you  exchange  it — ^at  that  time,  and  in  that 
place — ^for  a  better  book  ? 

Poor  Tobin,  who  latterly  fell  blind,  did  not 
regret  it  so  much  for  the  weightier  kinds  of 
reading — the  Paradise  Lost,  or  Comus,  he 
could  have  read  to  him — but  he  missed  the 
pleasure  of  skimming  over  with  his  own  eye 
a  magazine,  or  a  light  pamphlet. 

I  should  not  care  to  be  caught  in  the 
serious  avenues  of  some  cathedral  alone,  and 
reading  Candide. 

I  do  not  remember  a  more  whimsical 
surprise  than  having  been  once  detected — by 
a  familiar  damsel — ^reclined  at  my  ease  upon 
the  grass,  on  Primrose  Hill  (her  Cythera), 
reading — Famda.    There  was  nothing  in  the 


book  to  make  a  man  seriously  ashamed  at 
the  exposure ;  but  as  she  seated  herself  down 
by  me,  and  seemed  determined  to  read  in 
company,  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been 
—  any  other  book.  We  read  on  very 
sociably  for  a  few  pages;  and,  not  finding 
the  author  much  to  her  tas^e,  she  got  up,  and 
— ^went  away.  Gentle  casuist,  I  leave  it  to 
thee  to  conjecture,  whether  the  blush  (for 
there  was  one  between  us)  was  the  property 
of  the  nymph  or  the  swain  in  this  dilemma. 
From  me  you  shall  never  get  the  secret. 

I  am  not  much  a  friend  to  out-of-doors 
reading.  I  cannot  settle  my  spirits  to  it.  I 
knew  a  Unitarian  minister,  who  was  generally 
to  be  seen  upon  Snow-hill  (as  yet  SkinnerV 
street  toas  not)^  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
eleven  in  the  morning,  studying  a  volume  of 
Lardner.  I  own  this  to  have  been  a  strain 
of  abstraction  beyond  my  reach.  I  used  to 
admire  how  he  sidled  along,  keeping  clear  of 
secular  contacts.  An  illiterate  encounter 
with  a  porter's  knot,  or  a  bread-basket, 
would  have  quickly  put  to  flight  all  the 
theology  I  am  master  of,  and  have  left  me 
worse  than  indifferent  to  the  five  points. 

There  is  a  class  of  street  readers,  whom  I 
can  never  contemplate  without  affection — 
the  poor  gentry,  who,  not  having  where- 
withal to  buy  or  hire  a  book,  filch  a  little 
learning  at  the  open  stalls — the  owner,  with 
his  hard  eye,  casting  envious  looks  at  them 
all  the  while,  and  thinking  when  they  will 
have  done.  Venturing  tenderly,  page  after 
page,  expecting  every  moment  when  he  shall 
interpose  his  interdict,  and  yet  unable  to 
deny   themselves     the     gratification,    they 

"snatch  a  fearful  joy."  Martin  B y  in  this 

way,  by  daily  fragments,  got  through  two 
volumes  of  Clarissa,  when  the  stall-keeper 
damped  his  laudable  ambition,  by  asking 
him  (it  was  in  his  younger  days)  whether  he 
meant  to  purchase  the  work.  M.  declares, 
that  under  no  circumstance  in  his  life  did  he 
ever  peruse  a  book  with  half  the  satisfaction 
which  he  took  in  those  uneasy  snatches.  A 
quaint  poetess  of  our  day  has  moralised  upon 
this  subject  in  two  very  touching  but  homely 
stanzas. 

I  aaw  a  boy  with  eager  eye 
Open  a  book  upon  a  stall. 
And  read,  as  he'd  devour  it  all ; 
Which  when  the  stall-man  did  espy, 
Soon  to  the  boy  I  heard  him  call. 
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**  Yon  Sir,  yon  never  buy  a  book. 
Therefore  in  one  you  shall  not  look." 
The  boy  pass'd  slowly  on,  and  with  a  tAgh 
He  wish'd  he  nerer  had  been  taught  to  read. 
Then  of  the  old  churl's  books  he  should  hare  bad  nc 
need. 

Of  sufferings  the  poor  hare  many, 
Which  never  can  the  rich  annoy : 


I  soon  pereeived  another  boy, 
Who  look'd  as  if  be  bad  not  any 
Food,  for  that  day  at  least— «i^oy 
The  sight  of  cold  meat  in  a  tavern  larder. 
This  boy's  ease,  then  thought  I,  is  surely 
Thus  hungry,  longing,  thus  without  a  penny. 
Beholding  choice  of  dainty-dressed  meat : 
No  wonder  if  he  wiah  he  ne'er  bad  leani'd  to 
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A  PLAT  is  said  to  be  well  or  ill  acted,  in 
proportion  to  the  scenical  illusion  produced. 
Whether  such  illusion  can  in  any  case  be 
perfect,  is  not  the  question.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it,  we  are  told,  is,  when  the  actor 
appears  wholly  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  spectators.  In  tragedy — in  all  which  is 
to  affect  the  feelings — this  undivided  atten- 
tion to  his  stage  business  seems  indispens- 
able. Yet  it  is,  in  fact,  dispensed  with  every 
day  by  our  cleverest  tragedians  ;  and  while 
these  references  to  an  audience,  in  the  shape 
of  rant  or  sentiment,  are  not  too  frequent  or 
palpable,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  illusion  for 
the  purposes  of  dramatic  interest  may  be  said 
to  be  produced  in  spite  of  them.  But,  tragedy 
apart,  it  may  be  inquired  whether,  in  certain 
characters  in  comedy,  especially  those  which 
are  a  little  extravagant,  or  which  involve 
some  notion  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense, 
it  is  not  a  proof  of  the  highest  skill  in  the 
comedian  when,  without  absolutely  appealing 
to  an  audience,  he  keeps  up  a  tacit  under- 
standing with  them :  and  makes  them,  im- 
consciously  to  themselves,  a  party  in  the 
scene.  The  utmost  nicety  is  required  in  the 
mode  of  doing  this  ;  but  we  speak  only  of  the 
great  artists  in  the  profession. 

The  most  mortifying  infirmity  in  human 
nature,  to  feel  in  ourselves,  or  to  contemplate 
in  another,  is,  perhaps,  cowardice.  To  see  a 
coward  done  to  the  life  upon  a  stage  would 
produce  anything  but  mirth.  Yet  we  most 
of  us  remember  Jack  Bannister's  cowards. 
Could  anything  be  more  agreeable,  more 
pleasant  ?  We  loved  the  rogues.  How  was 
this  effected  but  by  the  exquisite  art'of  the 
actor  in  a  perpetual  sub-insinuation  to' us, 
the  spectators,  even  in  the  extremity  of  the 
shaking  fit«  that  he  was  not  half  such  a 


coward  as  we  took  him  for  t  We  saw  all 
the  common  symptoms  of  the  malady  upon 
him  ;  the  quivering  lip,  the  cowering  knees, 
the  teeth  chattering ;  and  could  have  swon 
"  that  man  was  frightened.'*  But  we  forgoi 
all  the  while^ — or  kept  it  almost  a  secret  to 
ourselves — ^that  he  never  once  lost  his  self- 
possession  ;  that  he  let  out^  by  a  thomand 
droll  looks  and  gestures — ^meant  at  lu^  and 
not  at  all  supposed  to  be  visible  to  his  fellowa 
in  the  scene,  that  his  confidence  in  hia  own 
resources  had  never  once  deserted  him.  Was 
this  a  genuine  picture  of  a  coward ;  or  not 
rather  a  likeness,  which  the  clever  ardat 
contrived  to  palm  upon  us  instead  of  an 
original ;  while  we  secretly  connived  at  the 
delusion  for  the  purpose  of  greater  pleasure, 
than  a  more  genuine  counterfeiting  of  the 
imbecility,  helplessness,  and  utter  self-de- 
sertion, which  we  know  to  be  concomitants 
of  cowardice  in  real  life,  could  have  given  us  I 

Why  are  misers  so  hateful  in  the  world, 
and  so  endurable  on  the  st«^e,  but  because 
the  skilful  actor,  by  a  sort  of  sub-reference^ 
rather  than  direct  appeal  to  us,  disarms  the 
character  of  a  great  deal  of  its  odiousness,  by 
seeming  to  engage  our  compassion  for  the 
insecure  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  money- 
bags and  parchments  ?  By  this  subtle  vent 
half  of  the  hatefulness  of  the  character— the 
self-closeness  with  which  in  real  life  it  coils 
itself  up  from  the  sympathies  of  men- 
evaporates.  The  miser  becomes  sympathetic ; 
i.  e.  is  no  genuine  miser.  Here  again  a 
diverting  likeness  is  substituted  for  a  very 
disagreeable  reality. 

Spleen,  irritability — ^the  pitiable  infirmities 
of  old  men,  which  produce  only  pain  to  be- 
hold in  the  realities,  counterfeited  upon  a 
stage,  divert  not  altogether  for  the  oomio 
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appendages  to  them,  but  in  part  from  an 
inner  conviction  that  they  are  bein^  acted 
before  us  ;  that  a  likeness  only  is  going  on, 
and  not  the  thing  itself.  They  please  by 
being  done  under  the  life,  or  beside  it ;  not 
to  the  life.  When  Gattie  acts  an  old  man,  is 
he  angry  indeed  ?  or  only  a  pleasant  counter- 
feit, just  enough  of  a  likeness  to  recognise, 
without  pressing  upon  us  the  uneasy  sense  of 
a  reality  ? 

Comedians,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
may  be  too  natural  It  was  the  case  with  a 
late  actor.  Nothing  could  be  more  earnest 
or  true  than  the  manner  of  Mr.  Emery ;  this 
told  excellently  in  his  Tyke,  and  characters 
of  a  tragic  cast.  But  when  he  carried  the 
same  rigid  exclusiveness  of  attention  to  the 
stage  business,  and  wilful  blindness  and  obli- 
vion of  everything  before  the  curtain  into 
his  comedy,  it  produced  a  harsh  and  dissonant 
effect  He  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  Penance  Dramatis,  There  was  as  little 
link  between  him  and  them,  as  betwixt  him- 
self and  the  audience.  He  was  a  third  estate, 
dry,  repulsive,  and  unsocial  to  alL  In- 
dividually considered,  his  execution  was 
masterly.  But  comedy  is  not  this  unbending 
thing  ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  same  degree 
of  credibility  is  not  required  of  it  as  to 
serious  scenes.  The  degrees  of  credibility 
demanded  to  the  two  things,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  different  sort  of  truth  which  we 
expect  when  a  man  tells  us  a  mournful  or  a 
merry  story.  If  we  suspect  the  former  of 
lalMhood  in  any  one  tittle,  we  reject  it  alto- 
gether. Our  tears  refuse  to  flow  at  a 
suspected  imposition.  But  the  teller  of  a 
mirthful  tale  has  latitude  allowed  him.  We 
are  content  with  less  than  absolute  truth. 
Tis  the  same  with  dramatic  illusion.  We 
confess  we  love  in  comedy  to  see  an  audience 
naturalised  behind  the  scenes,  taken  into  the 
interest  of  the  drama,  welcomed  as  by- 
standers however.  There  is  something  un- 
gracious in  a  comic  actor  holding  himself 
aloof  from  all  participation  or  concern  with 
those  who  are  come  to  be  diverted  by  him. 
Macbeth  must  see  the  dagger,  and  no  ear  but 
his  own  be  told  of  it;  but  an  old  fool  in 
farce  may  think  he  sees  iomething,  and  by 


conscious  words  and  looks  express  it,  as 
plainly  as  he  can  speak,  to  pit,  box,  and  gal- 
lery. When  an  impertinent  in  tragedy,  an 
Osric,  for  instance,  breakq  in  upon  the 
serious  passions  of  the  scene,  we  approve  of 
the  contempt  with  which  he  is  treated.  But 
when  the  pleasant  impertinent  of  comedy, 
in  a  piece  purely  meant  to  give  deUght,  and 
raise  mirth  out  of  whimsical  perplexities, 
worries  the  studious  man  with  taking  up  his 
leisure,  or  making  his  house  his  home,  the 
same  sort  of  contempt  expressed  (however 
natural)  would  destroy  the  balance  of  delight 
in  the  spectators.  To  make  the  intrusion 
comic,  the  actor  who  plays  the  annoyed  man 
must  a  little  desert  nature ;  he  must,  in  short, 
be  thinking  of  the  audience,  and  express  only 
so  much  dissatisfaction  and  peevishness  as 
is  consistent  with  the  pleasure  of  comedy. 
In  other  words,  his  perplexity  must  seem 
half  put  on.  If  he  repel  the  intruder  with 
the  sober  set  face  of  a  man  in  earnest,  and 
more  especially  if  he  deliver  his  expostula- 
tions in  a  tone  which  in  the  world  must 
necessarily  provoke  a  duel;  his  real-life 
manner  will  destroy  the  whimsical  and 
purely  dramatic  existence  of  the  other  cha- 
racter (which  to  render  it  comic  demands 
an  antagonist  comicality  on  the  i)art  of  the 
character  opposed  to  it),  and  convert  what 
was  meant  for  mirth,  rather  than  belief,  into 
a  downright  piece  of  impertinence  indeed, 
which  would  raise  no  diversion  in  us,  but 
rather  stir  pain,  to  see  inflicted  in  earnest 
upon  any  unworthy  person.  A  very  judicious 
actor  (in  most  of  his  parts)  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  an  error  of  this  sort  in  his  playing 
with  Mr.  Wrench  in  the  farce  of  Free  and 
Easy. 

Many  instances  would  be  tedious  ;  these 
may  suffice  to  show  that  comic  acting  at  least 
does  not  always  demand  from  the  performer 
that  strict  abstraction  from  all  reference  to 
an  audience  which  is  exacted  of  it ;  but  that 
in  some  cases  a  sort  of  compromise  may  take 
place,  and  all  the  purposes  of  dramatic  de- 
light be  attained  by  a  judicious  understand- 
ing, not  too  openly  announced,  between  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen— on  both  sides  of  the 
curtain. 
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JoTOUSEST  of  once  embodied  spirits,  whither 
at  length  hast  thou  flown  1  to  what  genial 
re^on  are  we  permitted  to  conjecture  that 
thou  hast  flitted  1 

Art  thou  sowing  thy  wild  oats  yet  (the 
harvest  time  was  still  to  come  with  thee) 
upon  casual  sands  of  Avemus  ?  or  art  thou 
enacting  Rover  (as  we  would  gladlier  think) 
by  wandering  Elysian  streams  ? 

This  mortal  frame,  while  thou  didst  play 
thy  brief  antics  amongst  us,  was  in  truth 
anything  but  a  prison  to  thee,  as  the  vain 
Platonist  dreams  of  this  body  to  be  no  better 
than  a  county  gaol,  forsooth,  or  some  house 
of  durance  vile,  whereof  the  five  senses  are 
the  fettera.  Thou  knewest  better  than  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  cast  off  those  gyves  ;  and  had 
notice  to  quit,  I  fear,  before  thou  wert  quite 
ready  to  abandon  this  fleshy  tenement.  It 
was  thy  Pleafiure-House,  thy  Palace  of 
Dainty  Devices  :  thy  Louvre,  or  thy  White- 
Hall. 

What  new  mj'sterious  lodgings  dost  thou 
tenant  now  ?  or  when  may  we  expect  thy 
aerial  house-warming  ? 

Tartarus  we  know,  and  we  have  read  of 
the  Blessed  Shades  ;  now  cannot  I  intelligibly 
fancy  thee  in  either. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  that 
(as  the  schoolmen  admitted  a  receptacle 
apart  for  Patriarchs  and  un-chrisom  babes) 
there  may  exist — not  far  perchance  from 
that  store-house  of  all  vanities,  which  Milton 
saw  in  vision  —  a  Limbo  somewhere  for 
Platers  ?  and  that 

Up  thither  like  serial  vapours  fly 

Both  all  Stage  things,  and  all  that  in  Stage  things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  t)r  lasting  fame  ! 

All  the  unaccomplished  -works  of  Authors'  hands, 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mixed, 

Damn'd  upon  earth,  fleet  thither — 

Play,  Opera,  Farce,  with  all  their  trumpery. — 

There,  by  the  neighbouring  moon  (by 
some  not  improperly  supposed  thy  Kegent 
Planet  upon  earth),  mayst  thou  not  still  be 
acting  thy  managerial  pranks,  great  dis- 
embodied Lessee  1  but  Lessee  still,  and  still 
a  manager. 


In  Green  Booms,  impervioos  to  mortil 
eye,  the  muse  beholds  thed  wielding  posthur 
mous  empire. 

Thin  ghosts  of  Figurantes  (never  plump 
on  earth)  circle  thee  m  endlessly,  and  stili 
their  song  is  Fie  on  sinful  Phantasy  I 

Magnificent  were  thy  capriccios  on  this 
globe  of  earth,  Eobbet  Willlam  Ellistoh! 
for  as  yet  we  know  not  thy  new  name  in 
heaven. 

It  irks  me  to  think,  that^  stript  of  thy 
regalities,  thou  shonldst  ferry  over,  a  poor 
forked  shade,  in  crazy  Stygian  wherry. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  old  boatman,  paddling 
by  the  weedy  wharf,  with  raucid  voice, 
bawling  "  Sculls,  Scitlls:"  to  which,  with 
waving  hand,  and  majestic  action,  thoa 
deignest  no  reply,  other  than  in  two  curt 
monosyllables,  "  No  :  Oars." 

But  the  laws  of  Pluto's  kingdom  knov 
small  difference  between  king,  and  cobbler; 
manager,  and  call-boy ;  and,  if  haply  your 
dates  of  life  were  conterminant,  you  are 
quietly  taking  your  passage,  cheek  by  cheek 
(O  ignoble  levelling  of  Death)  with  the 
shade  of  some  recently  departed  candle- 
snuffer. 

But  mercy !  what  strippings,  what  tearing 
off  of  histrionic  robes,  and  private  vanities ! 
what  denudations  to  the  bone,  before  the 
surly  Ferryman  will  admit  you  to  set  a  foot 
within  his  battered  lighter. 

Crowns,  sceptres  ;  shield,  sword,  and 
truncheon ;  thy  own  coronation  robes  (for 
thou  hast  brought  the  whole  property- 
man's  wardrobe  with  thee,  enough  to  sink  a 
navy) ;  the  judge's  ermine ;  the  coxcomb's 
wig;  the  snuffbox  d  la  Foppin^ton — all 
must  overboard,  he  positively  swears — and 
that  Ancient  Mariner  brooks  no  denial; 
for,  since  the  tiresome  monodrame  of 
the  old  Thracian  Harper,  Charon,  it  ii 
to  be  believed,  hath  shown  small  taste  for 
theatricals. 

Ay,  now  'tis  done.  You  are  just  boat- 
weight  ;  pura  et  piUa  anima. 

But,  bless  me,  how  litUe  you  look ! 
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So  shall  we  all  look — ^kings  and  keysan — 
stripped  for  the  last  voyage. 

But  the  murky  rogue  pushes  off.  Adieu, 
pleasant,  and  thrice  pleasant  shade !  with 
my  parting  thanks  for  many  a  heavy  hour  of 
life  lightened  by  thy  harmless  extravaganzas, 
public  or  domestic. 

Bhadamanthus,  who  tries  the  lighter 
causes  below,  leaving  to  his  two  brethren 
the  heavy  calendars — ^honest  Rhadamanth, 
always  partial  to  players,  weighing  their 
parti-coloured  existence  here  upon  earth, — 
making  account  of  the  few  foibles,  that  may 
have    shaded  thy  real  life,  as  we  call  it, 


(though,  substantially,  scarcely  less  a  vapour 
than  thy  idlest  vagaries  upon  the  boards  of 
Drury,)  as  but  of  so  many  echoes,  natural 
re-percussions,  and  results  to  be  expected 
from  the  assumed  extravagancies  of  thy 
secondary  or  mock  life^  nightly  upon  a  stage 
— after  a  lenient  castigation,  with  rods  lighter 
than  of  those  Medusean  ringlets,  but  just 
enough  to  '^  whip  the  offending  Adam  out  of 
thee,"  shall  courteously  dismiss  thee  at  the 
right  hand  gate — the  o.  p.  «ide  of  Hades — 
that  conducts  to  masques  and  merry-makings 
in  the  Theatre  Boyal  of  Proserpine. 

PLAUDITO,  BT  VALETO. 
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Mt  acquaintance  with  the  pleasant  crea- 
ture, whose  loss  we  all  deplore,  was  but 
slight. 

My  first  introduction  to  E.,  which  after- 
wards ripened  into  an  acquaintance  a  little 
on  this  side  of  intimacy,  was  over  a  counter 
in  the  Leamington  Spa  Library,  then  newly 
entered  upon  by  a  branch  of  his  family. 
E.,  whom  nothing  misbecame — ^to  auspicate, 
I  suppose,  the  filial  concern,  and  set  it  a-going 
with  a  lustre — was  serving  in  person  two 
damsels  fair,  who  had  come  into  the  shop 
ostensibly  to  inquire  for  some  new  publica- 
tion, but  in  reality  to  have  a  sight  of  the 
illustrious  shopman,  hoping  some  conference. 
With  what  an  air  did  he  reach  down  the 
volume,  dispassionately  giving  his  opinion  of 
the  worth  of  the  work  in  question,  and 
launching  out  into  a  dissertation  on  its  com- 
parative merits  with  those  of  certain  publi- 
eations  of  a  similar  stamp,  its  rivals!  his 
enchanted  customers  fairly  hanging  on  his 
lips,  subdued  to  their  authoritative  sentence. 
So  have  I  seen  a  gentleman  in  comedy  a«<tVi^ 
the  shopman.  So  Lovelace  sold  his  gloves  in 
King  Street.  I  admired  the  histrionic  art, 
by  which  he  contrived  to  carry  clean  away 
every  notion  of  disgrace,  from  th^  occupation 
he  had  so  generously  submitted  to ;  and  from 
that  hour  I  judged  him,  with  no  after  repent- 
ance^ to  be  a  person  with  whom  it  would  be 
%  felicity  to  be  more  acquainted. 

To  descant  upon  his  merifs  as  a  Comedian 


would  be  superfluous.  With  his  blended 
private  and  professional  habits  alone  I  have 
to  do ;  that  harmonious  fusion  of  the  manners 
of  the  player  into  those  of  every-day  life, 
which  brought  the  stage  boards  into  streets, 
and  dining-parlours,  and  kept  up  the  play 
when  the  play  was  ended. — ^**  I  like  Wrench," 
a  fHend  was  saying  to  him  one  day,  '^be- 
cause he  is  the  same,  natural,  easy  creature^ 
on  the  stage,  that  he  is  o/l"  "My  case 
exactly,"  retorted  Elliston — with  a  charming 
forgetfulness,  that  the  converse  of  a  pro- 
position does  ^ot  always  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion — '^  I  am  the  same  person  off  the 
stage  that  I  am  on."  The  inference,  at  first 
sight,  seems  identical ;  but  examine  it  a 
little,  and  it  confesses  only,  that  the  one 
performer  was  never,  and  the  other  always^ 
acting. 

And  in  truth  this  was  the  charm  of  Ellis- 
ton's  private  deportment.  You  had  spirited 
performance  always  going  on  before  your 
eyes,  with  nothing  to  pay.  As  where  a 
monarch  takes  up  his  casual  abode  for  a 
night,  the  poorest  hovel  which  he  honours  by 
his  sleeping  in  it,  becomes  ipso  facto  for  that 
time  a  palace  ;  so  wherever  Elliston  walked, 
sate,  or  stood  still,  there  .was  the  theatre. 
He  carried  about  with  him  his  pit,  boxes, 
and  galleries,  and  set  up  his  portable  play- 
house at  comers  of  streets,  and  in  the  market- 
places. Upon  flintiest  pavements  he  trod 
the  boards  still ;  and  if  his  theme  chanced  to 
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be  paamonate,  the  green  baize  carpet  of 
tragedy  spontaneously  rose  beneath  his  feet. 
Now  this  was  hearty,  and  showed  a  love  for 
his  art.  So  Apelles  dLwayz  painted — in 
thought.  So  Q.  D.  altDoys  poetises.  I  hate 
a  lukewarm  artist  I  have  known  actors — 
and  some  of  them  of  Elliston*s  own  stamp— 
who  shall  have  agreeably  been  amusing  you 
in  the  part  of  a  rake  or  a  coxcomb,  through 
the  two  or  three  hours  of  their  dramatic 
existence;  but  no  sooner  does  the  curtain 
&11  with  its  leaden  clatter,  but  a  spirit  of 
lead  seems  to  seize  on  all  their  faculties. 
They  emerge  sour,  morose  persons,  intolerable 
to  their  families,  servants,  &c.  Another 
shall  have  been  expanding  your  heart  with 
generous  deeds  and  sentiments,  till  it  even 
beats  with  yearnings  of  universal  sympathy ; 
you  absolutely  long  to  go  home  and  do  some 
good  action.  The  play  seems  tedious,  till 
you  can  get  fairly  out  of  the  house,  and 
realise  your  laudable  intentions.  At  length 
the  final  bell  rings,  and  this  cordial  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  is  amiable  in  human 
breasts  steps  forth — a  miser.  Elliston  was 
more  of  a  piece.  Did  he  piay  Banger  ?  and 
did  Banger  fill  the  general  bosom  of  the 
town  with  satiB&ction  ?  why  should  he  not 
be  Banger,  and  diffuse  the  same  cordial 
satisfaction  among  his  private  circles  ?  with 
ki$  temperament,  hU  animal  spirits,  hU  good- 
nature, his  follies  perchance,  could  he  do 
better  than  identify  himself  with  his  imper- 
sonation 7  Are  we  to  like  a  pleasant  rake, 
or  coxcomb,  on  the  stage,  and  give  ourselves 
airs  of  aversion  for  the  identical  character, 
presented  to  us  in  actual  life  7  or  what  would 
the  performer  have  gained  by  divesting  him- 
self of  the  impersonation  ?  Could  the  man 
Elliston  have  been  essentially  different  from 
his  part,  even  if  he  had  avoided  to  reflect  to 
us  studiously,  in  private  circles,  the  airy 
briskness,  the  forwardness',  and  *scape-goat 
trickeries  of  his  prototype  ? 

'^But  there  is  something  not  natural  in 
this  everlasting  acting ;  we  want  the  real 
mau.*' 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  the  man 
himself  whom  you  cannot,  or  will  not  see, 
imder  some  adventitious  trappings,  which, 
nevertheless,  sit  not  at  all  inconsistently  upon 
him  7  What  if  it  is  the  nature  of  some  men 
to  be  highly  artificial?  The  fault  is  least 
reprehensible  in  piayeru      Gibber  was  his 


own  Foppington,  with  almost  as  much  wit  m 
Vanbrugh  could  add  to  it. 

"My  conceit  of  his  persony** — it  is  Ben 
Jonson  speaking  of  Lord  Bacon, — "wm 
never  increased  towards  him  by  his  jUaot  or 
howmn.  But  I  have,  and  do  reverenoe  him 
for  the  greatness,  that  was  only  proper  to 
himself ;  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  one 
of  the  greatest  men,  that  had  been  in  many 
ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever  prayed  that 
Heaven  would  give  him  strength  ;  for^rvo^ 
ness  he  could  not  want.** 

The  quality  here  commended  was  scarcely 
less  conspicuous  in  the  subject  of  these  idb 
reminiscences  than  in  my  Lord  Yerulam. 
Those  who  have  imagined  that  an  unexpected 
elevation  to  the  direction  of  a  great  London 
Theatre  affected  the  consequence  of  EUiston, 
or  at  all  changed  his  nature,  knew  not  the 
essential  greatness  of  the  man  whom  they 
disparage.  It  was  my  fortune  to  encounter 
him  near  St.  Dunstan*s  Church  (which,  with 
its  punctual  giants,  is  now  no  more  than 
dust  and  a  shadow),  on  the  morning  of  hit 
election  to  that  high  office.  Grasping  my 
hand  with  a  look  of  significance,  he  only 
uttered, — "Have  you  heard  the  newst**— 
then,  with  another  look  following  up  the 
blow,  he  subjoined,  "I  am  the  ^turd 
Manager  of  Drury  lAue  Theatre.** — Breath- 
less as  he  saw  me,  he  stayed  not  for  con- 
gratulation or  reply,  but  mutely  stalked 
away,  leaving  me  to  chew  upon  his  new- 
blown  dignities  at  leisure.  In  fact,  nothing 
could  be  said  to  it.  Expressive  silence  alone 
could  muse  his  praise.  This  was  in  his  yneof 
style. 

But  was  he  less  grea;t,  (be  witness,  O  ye 
Powers  of  Equanimity,  that  supported  in 
the  ruins  of  Carthage  the  consular  exile,  and 
more  recently  transmuted,  for  a  more  illus- 
trious exile,  the  barren  constableship  of  Elba 
into  an  image  of  Imperial  France),  when,  in 
melancholy  after-years,  agam,  much  near  the 
same  spot,  I  met  him,  when  that  sceptre  had 
been  wrested  from  his  hand,  and  his  dominion 
was  curtailed  to  the  petty  managership,  and 
part  proprietorship,  of  the  small  Olympic^ 
his  Elba  f  He  still  played  nightly  upon  the 
boards  of  Drury,  but  in  parts,  alas !  allotted 
to  him,  not  magnificently  distributed  by  hhn. 
Waiving  his  great  loss  as  nothing,  and  mag- 
nificently sinking  the  sense  of  £ftllen  materid 
grandeur  in  the  more  liberal  resentment  of 
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depreciations  done  to  his  more  lofty  irUdUc- 
tual  pretensions, "  Have  you  heard  "  (his  cus- 
tomary exordium) — "  have  you  heard,"  said 
he,  "  how  they  treat  me  ?  they  put  me  in 
comedy"  Thought  I — but  his  finger  on  his 
lipe  forbade  any  verbal  interruption — "where 
could  they  have  put  you  better?"  Then, 
after  a  pause — "Where  I  formerly  played 
Borneo,  I  now  play  Mercutio," — and  so  again 
he  stalked  away,  neither  staying,  nor  caring 
for,  responses. 

O,  it  was  a  rich  scene, — ^but  Sir  A 

C ,  the  best  of  story-tellers  and  surgeons, 

who  mends  a  lame  narrative  almost  as  well 
as  he  sets  a  fracture,  alone  could  do  justice 
to  it» — that  I  was  a  witness  to,  in  the  tar- 
nished room  (that  had  once  been  green)  of 
that  same  little  Olympic.  There,  after  his 
deposition  from  Imperial  Drury,  he  substi- 
tuted a  throne.  That  Olympic  Hill  was  his 
"  highest  heaven  ; "  himself  "  Jove  in  his 
chair."  There  he  sat  in  state,  while  before 
him,  on  complaint  of  prompter,  was  brought 
for  judgment — ^how  shall  I  describe  her  1 — 
one  of  those  little  tawdry  things  that  flirt  at 
the  tails  of  choruses — a  probationer  for  the 
towny  in  either  of  its  senses — ^the  pertest 
little  drab— a  dirty  fringe  and  appendage  of 
the  lamp's  smoke — who,  it  seems,  on  some 
disapprobation  expressed  by  a  "highly  re- 
spectable "  audience, — had  precipitately 
quitted  her  station  on  the  boards,  and  with- 
drawn her  small  talents  in  disgust. 

"  And  how  dare  you,"  said  her  manager, — 
assuming  a  censorial  severity,  which  would 
have  crushed  the  confidence  of  a  Yestris, 
and  disarmed  that  beautiful  Bebel  herself  of 
her  professional  caprices — I  verily  believe, 
he  thought  her  standing  before  him — "  how 
dare  you,  Madam,  withdraw  yourself,  without 
a  notice,  from  your  theatrical  duties  ? "  "I 
was  hissed.  Sir-*  "  And  you  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  decide  upon  the  taste  of  the 
town  I "  "I  don't  know  that,  Sir,  but  I  will 
never  stand  to  be  hissed,"  was  the  subjoinder 
of  young  Confidence  —  when  gathering  up 
his  features  hito  one  significant  mass  of 
wonder,  pity,  and  expostulatory  indignation 
-—in  a  lesson  never  to  have  been  lost  upon 
a  creature  less  forward  than  she  who  stood 
before  him — ^his  words  were  these :  "  They 
have  hissed  me" 


'Twas  the  identical  argument  d  fortiori^ 
which  the  son  of  Peleus  uses  to  Lycaon 
trembling  under  hia  lance,  to  persuade  him 
to  take  his  destiny  with  a  good  grace.  "  I 
too  am  mortal."  And  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  Lq  both  cases  the  rhetoric  missed  of  its 
application,  for  want  of  a  proper  understand- 
ing with  the  faculties  of  the  respective 
recipients. 

"  Quite  an  Opera  pit,"  he  said  tb  me,  as  he 
was  courteously  conducting  me  over  the 
benches  of  his  Surrey  Theatre,  the  last 
retreat)  and  recess,  of  his  every-day  waning 
grandeur. 

Those  who  knew  Elliston,  will  know  the 
manner  in  which  he  pronounced  the  latter 
sentence  of  the  few  words  I  am  about  to 
record.  One  proud  day  to  me  he  took  his 
roast  mutton  with  us  in  the  Temple,  to  which 
I  had  superadded  a  preliminary  haddock. 
After  a  rather  plentiful  partakiog  of  the 
meagre  banquet,  not  unrefreshed  with  the 
humbler  sort  of  liquors,  I  made  a  sort  of 
apology  for  the  humility  of  the  fare,  observing 
that  foi  my  own  part  I  never  ate  but  one 
dish  at  dinner.  "  I  too  never  eat  but  one 
thing  at  dinner,"— was  his  reply — ^then  after 
a  pause — **  reckoning  fish  as  nothing."  The 
manner  was  alL  It  was  as  if  by  one  peremp- 
tory sentence  he  had  decreed  the  annihilation 
of  all  the  savoury  esculents,  which  the  pleasant 
and  nutritious-food-giving  Ocean  pours  forth 
upon  poor  humans  from  her  watery  bosom. 
Iliis  was  greatness,  tempered  with  considerate 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  his  scanty  but 
welcoming  entertainer. 

Oreat  wert  thou  in  thy  life,  Bobert  William 
Elliston !  and  not  lessened  in  thy  death,  if 
repoi-t  speak  truly,  which  says  that  thou 
didst  direct  that  thy  mortal  remains  should 
repose  under  no  inscription  but  one  of  pure 
Latinity.  Classical  was  thy  bringing  up! 
and  beautiful  was  the  feeling  on  thy  last  bed, 
which,  connecting  the  man  with  the  boy, 
took  thee  back  to  thy  latest  exercise  of 
imagination,  to  the  days  when,  imdreaming 
of  Theatres  and  Managerships,  thou  wert 
a  scholar,  and  an  early  ripe  one,  under  the 
ro6£3  builded  by  the  munificent  and  pious 
Colet.  For  thee  the  Pauline  Muses  weep. 
In  elegies,  that  shall  silence  this  crude  prose, 
they  shall  celebrate  thy  praise. 
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I  AM  fond  of  passing  my  vocations  (I  believe 
I  have  said  so  before)  at  one  or  other  of  the 
Universities.  Next  to  these  my  choice  would 
fix  me  at  some  woody  spot,  such  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Henley  affords  in  abund- 
ance, on  the  banks  of  my  beloved  Thames. 
But  somehow  or  other  my  cousin  contrives 
to  wheedle  me,  once  in  three  or  four  seasons, 
to  a  watering-place.  Old  attachments  cling 
to  her  in  spite  of  experience.  "We  have  been 
dull  at  Worthing  one  summer,  duller  at 
Brighton  another,  diQlest  at  Eastboum  a 
third,  and  are  at  this  moment  doing  dreary 
penance  at — Hastings ! — and  all  because  we 
were  happy  many  years  ago  for  a  brief  week 
at  Margate.  That  was  our  first  sea-side 
experiment,  and  many  circumstances  com- 
bined to  make  it  the  most  agreeable  holiday 
of  my  life.  We  had  neither  of  us  seen  the 
sea,  and  we  had  never  been  from  home  bo 
long  together  in  company. 

Can  I  forget  thee,  thou  old  Margate  Hoy, 
with  thy  weather-beaten,  sun-burnt  captain, 
and  his  rough  accommodations  —  ill  ex- 
changed for  the  foppery  and  fresh-water 
niceness  of  the  modern  steam-packet  ?  To 
the  winds  and  waves  thou  committedst  thy 
goodly  freightage,  and  didst  ask  no  aid  of 
magic  fumes,  and  spells,  and  boiling  caldrons. 
With  the  gales  of  heaven  thou  wentest 
swimmingly  ;  or,  when  it  was  their  pleasure, 
stoodest  still  with  sailor-like  patience.  Thy 
course  was  natural,  not  forced,  as  in  a  hot- 
bed ;  nor  didst  thou  go  poisoning  the  breath 
of  ocean  with  sulphureous  smoke — a  great 
sea  chimera,*chimneying  and  fumacing  the 
deep  ;  or  liker  to  that  fire-god  parching  up 
Scamander. 

Can  I  forget  thy  honest,  yet  slender  crew, 
with  their  coy  reluctant  responses  (yet  to 
the  suppression  of  anything  like  contempt) 
to  the  raw  questions,  which  we  of  the  great 
city  would  be  ever  and  anon  putting  to  them, 
aa  to  the  uses  of  this  or  that  strange  naval 
implement  1  'SpeciaDy  can  I  forget  thee, 
thou  happy  medium,  thou  shade  of  refuge 
between  us  and  them,  conciliating  interpreter 


of  their  skill  to  our  simplicity,  comfortaUe 
ambassador  between  sea  and  land ! — ^whose 
sailor-trousers  did  not  more  convincingly 
assure  thee  to  be  an  adopted  denizen  of  the 
former,  than  thy  white  cap,  and  whiter  apron 
over  them,  with  thy  neat-figured  practice  in 
thy  culinary  vocation,  bespoke  thee  to  have 
been  of  inland  nurture  heretofore— a  master 
cook  of  Eastcheap?  How  busily  didst 
thou  ply  thy  multifarious  occupation,  cook, 
manner,  attendant,  chamberlain :  here,  there, 
like  another  Ariel,  flaming  at  once  »bout  all 
parts  of  the  deck,  yet  with  kindlier  minis- 
trations— ^not  to  assist  the  tempest,  but,  as  if 
touched  with  a  kindred  sense  of  our  infirmi- 
ties, to  soothe  the  qualms  which  that  untried 
motion  might  haply  raise  in  our  crude  land- 
fancies.  And  when  the  o'erwashing  biUowB 
drove  us  below  deck  (for  it  was  fiur  gone  in 
October,  and  we  had  stiff  and  blowing 
weather),  how  did  thy  officious  ministeringa, 
still  catering  for  our  comfort,  with  carda^ 
and  cordials,  and  thy  more  cordial  conversa- 
tion, alleviate  the  closeness  and  the  confine- 
ment of  thy  else  (truth  to  say)  not  very 
savoury,  nor  very  inviting,  little  cabin  ? 

With  these  additaments  to  boot,  we  had 
on  board  a  fellow-passenger,  whose  discourse 
in  verity  might  have  beguiled  a  longer  voyage 
than  we  meditated,  and  have  made  mirth 
and  wonder  abound  as  far  as  the  Azores. 
He  was  a  dark,  SpanLsh-complexioned  yonng 
man,  remarkably  handsome,  with  an  officer- 
like  assurance,  and  an  insuppressible  vola- 
bility  of  assertion.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  liar  I  had  met  with  then,  or  since. 
He  was  none  of  your  hesitating,  half-story- 
tellers (a  most  painful  description  of  mortals) 
who  go  on  sounding  your  belief,  and  onlj 
giving  you  as  much  as  they  see  you  can 
swallow  at  a  time — the  nibbling  pickpocket 
of  your  patience — ^but  one  who  committed 
downright,  daylight  depredations  upon  his 
neighbour's  iaxth.  He  did  not  stand  shivering 
upon  the  brink,  but  was  a  hearty,  thorough* 
paced  liar,  and  plunged  at  once  into  the 
depths  of  your  credulity.    I  partly  beliaTC^ 
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lie  made  pretty  sure  of  his  company.  Not 
many  rich,  not  many  wise,  or  learned,  com- 
posed at  that  time  the  common  stowage  of  a 
Margate  packet  "We  were,  I  am  afraid,  a 
set  of  as  unseasoned  Londoners  (let  our 
enemies  give  it  a  worse  name)  as  Alderman- 
bury,  or  Watling  street,  at  that  time  of  day 
could  have  supplied.  There  might  be  an 
exception  or  two  among  us,  but  I  scorn  to 
make  any  invidious  distinctions  among  such 
a  jolly,  companionable  ship's  company,  as 
those  were  whom  I  sailed  with.  Something 
too  must  be  conceded  to  the  Oenitu  Loci. 
Had  the  confident  fellow  told  us  half  the 
legends  on  land,  which  he  favoured  us  with 
on  the  other  element,  I  flatter  myself  the 
good  sense  of  most  of  us  would  have  revolted. 
But  we  were  in  a  new  world,  with  every- 
thing tmfamiliar  about  us,  and  the  time  and 
place  disposed  us  to  the  reception  of  any 
prodigious  marvel  whatsoever.  Time  has 
obliterated  from  my  memory  much  of  his 
wild  fablings  ;  and  the  rest  would  appear 
but  dull,  as  written,  and  to  be  read  on  shore. 
He  had  been  Aide-;(ie-camp  (among  other 
rare  accidents  and  fortunes)  to  a  Persian 
Prince,  and  at  one  blow  had  stricken  off  the 
head  of  the  King  of  Carimania  on  horseback. 
He,  of  course,  married  the  Prince's  daughter. 
I  forget  what  unlucky  turn  in  the  politics  of 
that,  court,  combining  with  the  loss  of  his 
consort,  was  the  reason  of  his  quitting  Persia ; ' 
but,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  magician,  he  j 
transported  himself,  along  with  his  hearers,  I 
back  to  England,  where  we  still  found  him  in 
the  confidence  of  great  ladies.  Tliere  was 
some  story  of  a  princess — Elizabeth,  if  I 
remember — ^having  intrusted  to  his  care  an 
extraordinary  casket  of  jewels,  upon  some 
extraordinary  occasion — but,  as  I  am  not 
certain  of  the  name  or  circumstance  at  this 
distance  of  time,  I  must  leave  it  to  the 
Boyal  daughters  of  England  to  settle  the 
honour  among  themselves  in  private.  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  half  his  pleasant  wonders ; 
but  I  perfectly  remember,  that  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  he  had  seen  a  phoenix  ;  and  he 
obligingly  undeceived  us  of  the  vulgar  error, 
that  there  is  but  one  of  that  species  at  a  time, 
aasoring  us  that  they  were  not  uncommon  in 
some  parts  of  Upper  Egypt.  Hitherto  he 
had  found  the  most  implicit  listeners.  His 
dreaming  fiincies  had  transported  us  beyond 
the   ''ignorant   present"    But  when  (still 


hardying  more  and  more  in  his  triumphs 
over  our  simplicity)  he  went  on  to  affirm 
that  he  had  actually  sailed  through  the  legs 
of  the  dlolossus  at  Rhodes,  it  really  became 
necessary  to  make  a  stand.  And  here  I 
must  do  justice  to  the  good  sense  and 
intrepidity  of  one  of  our  party,  a  youth,  that 
had  hitherto  been  one  of  his  most  deferential 
auditors,  who,  from  his  recent  reading,  made 
bold  to  assure  the  gentleman,  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  as  "  the  Colossus  in 
question  had  been  destroyed  long  since ; " 
to  whose  opinion,  delivered  with  all  modesty, 
our  hero  was  obliging  enough  to  concede 
thus  much,  that  'Hhe  figure  was  indeed  a 
little  damaged.'*  This  was  the  only  opposi- 
tion he  met  with,  and  it  did  not  at  all  seem 
to  stagger  him,  for  he  proceeded  with  his 
fables,  which  the  same  youth  appeared  to 
swallow  with  still  more  complacency  than 
ever,— confirmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  extreme 
candour  of  that  concession.  "With  these 
prodigies  he  wheedled  us  on  till  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Beculvers,  which  one  of  our  own 
company  (having  been  the  voyage  before) 
immediately  recognising,  and  pointing  out  to 
us,  was  considered  by  us  as  no  ordinary 
seaman. 

All  this  time  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  deck 
quite  a  different  character.  It  was  a  lad, 
apparently  very  poor,  very  infirm,  and  very 
patient.  His  eye  was  ever  on  the  sea,  with 
a  smile  ;  and,  if  he  caught  now  and  then 
some  snatches  of  these  wild  legends,  it  was 
by  accident,  and  they  seemed  not  to  concern 
him.  The  waves  to  him  whispered  more 
pleasant  stories.  He  was  as  one,  being  with 
us,  but  not  of  us.  He  heard  the  bell  of 
dinner  ring  without  stirring;  and  when 
some  of  us  pulled  out  our  private  stores — 
our  cold  meat  and  our  salads — ^he  produced 
none,  and  seemed  to  want  none.  Only  a 
solitary  biscuit  he  had  laid  in ;  provision  for 
the  one  or  two  days  and  nights,  to  which 
these  vessels  then  were  oftentimes  obliged 
to  prolong  their  voyage.  Upon  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  him,  which  he  seemed 
neither  to  court  nor  decline,  we  learned  that 
he  was  going  to  Margate,  with  the  hope  of 
being  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  there  for 
sea-bathing.  His  disease  was  a  scrofula, 
which  appeared  to  have  eaten  all  over  him. 
He  expressed  great  hopes  of  a  cure;  and 
when  we  asked  him,  whether  he  had  any 
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frlendB  where  he  was  going,  he  replied,  "he 
had  no  friends." 

These  pleasant,  and  some  mournful  pas- 
sages with  the  first  sight  of  the  sea,  co- 
operating with  youth,  and  a  sense  of  holi- 
days, and  out-of-door  adventure,  to  me 
that  had  been  pent  up  in  populous  cities  for 
many  months  before, — ^have  left  upon  my 
mind  the  fragrance  as  of  summer  days  gone 
by,  bequeathing  nothing  but  their  remem- 
brance for  cold  and  wintry  hours  to  chew 
upon. 

Will  it  be  thought  a  digression  (it  may 
spare  some  unwelcome  comparisons),  if  I 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  disacUisfaction 
which  I  have  heard  so  many  persons  confess 
to  have  felt  (as  I  did  mysdf  feel  in  part  on 
this  occasion),  at  the  sight  of  the  sea  for  the 
fvret  time  f  I  think  the  reason  usually  given 
— ^referring  to  the  incapacity  of  actual  ob- 
iects  for  satisfying  our  preconceptions  of 
them — scarcely  goes  deep  enough  into  the 
question.  Let  the  same  person  see  a  lion,  an 
elephant,  a  mountain  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  and  he  shall  perhaps  feel  himself  a  little 
mortified.  The  things  do  not  fill  up  that 
space,  which  the  idea  of  them  seemed  to  take 
up  in  his  mind.  But  they  have  still  a  cor- 
respondency to  his  first  notion,  and  in  time 
grow  up  to  it,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  similar 
impression  :  enlarging  themselves  (if  I  may 
say  so)  upon  familiarity.  But  the  sea  re- 
mains a  disappointment. — Is  it  not,  that  in 
the  latter  we  had  expected  to  behold  (absurdly, 
I  grant,  but,  I  am  afraid,  by  the  law  of 
imagination,  unavoidably)  not  a  definite  ob- 
ject, as  those  wild  beasts,  or  that  mountain 
compassable  by  the  eye,  but  all  the  sea  at 

once,  THE  COMMENSURATE  ANTAGONIST  OF  THE 

EARTH  ?  I  do  not  say  we  tell  ourselves  so 
much,  but  the  craving  of  the  mind  is  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less.  I  will  suppose 
the  case  of  a  young  person  of  fifteen  (as  I 
then  was)  knowing  nothing  of  the  sea,  but 
from  description.  He  comes  to  it  for  the 
first  time— all  that  he  has  been  reading  of  it 
all  his  life,  and  that  the  most  enthusiastic 
part  of  life, — all  he  has  gathered  from  narra- 
tives of  wandering  seamen, — what  he  has 
gained  from  true  voyages,  and  what  he 
cherishes  as  credulously  from  romance  and 
poetry, — crowding  their  images,  and  exacting 
strange  tributes  from  expectation.  —  He 
thinks  of  the  great  deep,  and  of  those  who 


go  down  unto  it ;  of  its  thooaand  iBles^  and 
of  the  vast  continents  it  washes  ;  of  its  rs- 
ceiving  the  mighty  Plate,  or  Orellana,  into 
its  bosom,  without  disturbance,  or  sense  of 
augmentation ;   of  Biscay  swells^  and  tht 


For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  dreadM  nigli^ 
Inoeaaant  labooring  round  tlM  atonny  Q^e ; 

of  fatal  rocks,  and  the  ^still-Tezed  Ber- 
moothes  ; "  of  great  whirlpools,  and  the 
water-spout ;  of  sunken  ships,  and  somlesi 
treasures  swallowed  up  in  the  nnreetoring 
depths ;  of  fishes  and  quaint  monsters,  to 
which  all  that  is  terrible  on  earth— 

Be  but  as  baggs  to  fHghten  babea  withal. 
Compared  with  the  creaturea  in  the  an*a  entnl, 

of  naked  savages,  and  Juan  Fernandez ;  of 
pearls,  and  shells  ;  of  coral  beds,  and  of  en- 
chanted isles  ;  of  mermaids*  grots — 

I  do  not  assert  that  in  sober  earnest  he 
expects  to  be  shown  all  these  wonders  at 
once,  but  he  is  under  the  tyranny  of  a  mighty 
faculty,  which  haunts  him  with  confused 
hints  and  shadows  of  all  these  ;  and  when 
the  actual  object  opens  first  upon  him,  seen 
(in  tame  weatiier,  too,  most  likely)  from  oar 
unromantic  coasts — a  speck,  a  slip  of  sea- 
water,  as  it  shows  to  him — what  can  it  prove 
but  a  very  unsatisfying  and  even  diminutive 
entertainment  ?  Or  if  he  has  come  to  it 
from  the  mouth  of  a  river,  was  it  much  more 
than  the  river  widening  ?  and,  even  out  of 
sight  of  land,  what  had  he  but  a  flat  watery 
horizon  about  him,  nothing  comparable  to 
the  vast  o*er-curtaining  sky,  hiis  familiar 
object,  seen  daily  without  dread  or  amaze- 
ment ? — Who,  in  similar  circumstances,  hiu 
not  been  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Charoba, 
in  the  poem  of  Grebir, 

Is  this  the  mighty  ocean  !  ia  this  oil ' 

I  love  town,  or  country ;  but  this  detest- 
able Cinque  Port  is  neither.  I  hate  these 
scrubbed  shoots,  thrusting  out  their  starred 
foliage  from  between  the  horrid  fissures  of 
dusty  innutritions  rocks ;  which  the  amateur 
calls  *'  verdure  to  the  edge  of  the  sea."  I 
require  woods,  and  they  show  me  stunted 
coppices.  I  cry  out  for  the  water-brook^ 
and  pant  for  fresh  streams,  and  inland 
murmurs.  I  cannot  stand  all  day  on  the 
naked  beach,  watching  the  capricious  husi 
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of  tho  sea,  shifting  like  the  colours  of  a  dying 
mullet.  I  am  tired  of  looking  out  at  the 
windows  of  this  island-prison.  I  would  fain 
retire  into  the  interior  of  my  cage.  While  I 
gaze  upon  the  sea,  I  want  to  be  on  it,  over  it, 
Across  it.  It  binds  me  in  with  chains,  as  of 
iron.  My  thoughts  are  abroad.  I  should 
not  so  feel  in  Staffordshire.  There  is  no 
home  for  me  here.  There  is  no  sense  of 
home  at  Hastings.  It  is  a  place  of  fugitive 
resort,  an  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  sea- 
mews  and  stock-brokers,  Amphitrites  of  the 
town,  and  misses  that  coquet  with  the  Ocean. 
If  it  were  what  it  was  in  its  primitive  shape, 
and  what  it  ought  to  have  remained,  a  fair, 
honest  fishing-town,  and  no  more,  it  were 
something — with  a  few  straggling  fishermen's 
huts  scattered  about,  artless  as  its  clifis,  and 
with  their  materials  filched  from  them,  it 
were  something.  I  could  abide  to  dwell 
with  Meshech  ;  to  assort  with  fisher*  swains, 
and  smugglers.  There  are,  or  I  dream  there 
are,  many  of  this  latter  occupation  here. 
Their  faces  become  the  place.  I  like  a 
smuggler.  He  is  the  only  honest  thief  He 
robs  nothing  but  the  revenue, — an  abstrac- 
tion I  never  greatly  cared  about.  I  could  go 
out  with  them  in  their  mackerel  boats,  or 
about  their  less  ostensible  business,  with 
some  satisfaction.  I  can  even  tolerate  those 
poor  victims  to  monotony,  who  from  day  to 
day  pace  along  the  beach,  in  endless  progress 
and  recurrence,  to  watch  their  illicit  country- 
men— townsfolk  or  brethren  perchance — 
whistling  to  the  sheathing  and  unsheathing 
of  their  cutlasses  (their  only  solace),  who, 
under  the  mild  name  of  preventive  service, 
keep  up  a  legitimated  civil  warfare  in  the 
deplorable  absence  of  a  foreign  one,  to  show 
their  detestation  of  run  hollands,  and  zeal 
for  Old  England.  But  it  is  the  visitants  from 
town,  that  come  here  to  my  that  they  have 
been  here,  with  no  more  relish  of  the  sea 
than  a  pond-perch  or  a  dace  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have,  that  are  my  aversion.  I  feel 
like  a  foolish  dace  in  these  regions,  and  have 
as  little  toleration  for  myself  here,  as  for 
them.  What  can  they  want  here  ?  if  they 
had  a  true  relish  of  the  ocean,  why  have 
they  brought  all  this  land  luggage  with 
them  ?  or  why  pitch  their  civilised  tents  in 
the  desert  ?  What  mean  these  scanty  book- 
zoonui — marine  libraries  as  they  entitle  them 


— ^if  the  sea  were,  as  they  would  have  us 
believe,  a  book  "  to  read  strange  matter  in  ? " 
what  are  their  foolish  concert-rooms,  if  they 
come,  as  they  would  fain  be  thought  to  do, 
to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  waves  %  All  is 
false  and  hollow  pretension.  They  come, 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  to  spoil  the 
nature  of  the  place.  They  are,  mostly,  as  I 
have  said,  stock-brokers ;  but  I  have  watched 
the  better  sort  of  them — ^now  and  then,  an 
honest  citizen  (of  the  old  stamp),  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  shall  bring  down  his 
wife  and  daughters,  to  taste  the  sea  breezes. 
I  always  know  the  date  of  their  arrival.  It 
is  easy  to  see  it  in  their  countenance.  A 
day  or  two  they  go  wandering  on  the 
shingles,  picking  up  cockle-shells,  and  think- 
ing them  great  things  ;  but,  in  a  poor  week, 
imagination  slackens :  they  begin  to  discover 
that  cockles  produce  no  pearls,  and  then — 
O  then  ! — ^if  1  could  interpret  for  the  pretty 
creatures  (I  know  they  have  not  the  courage 
to  confess  it  themselves)  how  gladly  would 
they  exchange  their  sea-side  rambles  for  a 
Sunday  walk  on  the  greennsward  of  their 
accustomed  Twickenham  meadows ! 

I  would  ask  of  one  of  these  sea-charmed 
emigrants,  who  think  they  truly  love  the 
sea,  with  its  wild  usages,  what  would  their 
feelings  be,  if  some  of  the  unsophisticated 
aborigines  of  this  place,  encouraged  by  their 
courteous  questionings  here,  should  venture, 
on  the  faith  of  such  assured  sympathy  be- 
tween them,  to  return  the  visit,  and  come  up 
to  see — London.  I  must  imagine  them  with 
their  fishing-tackle  on  their  back,  as  we 
carry  our  town  necessaries.  What  a  sensa- 
tion would  it  cause  in  Lothbury  ?  What 
vehement  laughter  would  it  not  excite 
among 

The  daughters  of  Cheapside,  and  wives  of  Lombard-street  I 

I  am  sure  that  no  town-bred  or  inland- 
bom  subjects  can  feel  their  true  and  natural 
nourishment  at  these  sea-places.  Nature, 
where  she  does  not  mean  us  for  mariners 
and  vagabonds,  bids  us  stay  at  home.  The 
salt  foam  seems  to  nourish  a  spleen.  I  am 
not  half  so  good-natured  as  by  the  milder 
waters  of  my  natural  river.  I  would  ex- 
change these  sea-gulls  for  swans,  and  scud 
a  swallow  for  ever  about  the  bankg  of 
Thamesis. 
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A  PBKTTT  severe  fit  of  indisposition  which, 
under  the  name  of  a  nervous  fever,  has  made 
a  prisoner  of  me  for  some  weeks  past,  and  is 
but  slowly  leaving  me,  has  reduced  me  to  an 
incapacity  of  reflecting  upon  any  topic  foreign 
to  itself.  Expect  no  healthy  conclusions 
from  me  this  month,  reader  ;  I  can  offer  you 
only  sick  men*s  dreams. 

And  truly  the  whole  state  of  sickness  is 
such  ;  for  what  else  is  it  but  a  magnificent 
dream  for  a  man  to  lie  a-bed,  and  draw  day- 
light curtains  about  him  ;  and,  shutting  out 
the  sun,  to  induce  a  total  oblivion  of  all  the 
works  which  are  going  on  under  it  ?  To  be- 
come insensible  to  all  the  operations  of 
life,  except  the  beatings  of  one  feeble  pulse  7 

If  there  be  a  regal  solitude,  it  is  a  sick 
bed.  How  the  patient  lords  it  there  ;  what 
caprices  he  acts  without  control !  how  king- 
like he  sways  his  pillow — tumbling,  and  toss- 
ing, and  shifting,  and  lowering,  and  thumping, 
and  flatting,  and  moulding  it,  to  the  ever- 
varying  requisitions  of  his  throbbing  temples. 

He  changes  sides  oftener  than  a  politician. 
Now  he  lies  full  length,  then  half-length, 
obliquely,  transversely,  head  and  feet  quite 
across  the  bed  ;  and  none  accuses  him  of  ter- 
giversation. Within  the  four  curtains  he  is 
absolute.    They  are  his  Mare  Clausam. 

How  sickness  enlarges  the  dimensions  of  a 
man*s  self  to  himself !  he  is  his  own  exclusive 
object.  Supreme  selfishness  is  inculcated 
upon  him  as  his  only  duty.  *Tis  the  Two 
Tables  of  the  Law  to  him.  He  has  nothing 
to  think  of  but  how  to  get  well.  What 
passes  out  of  doors,  or  within  them,  so  he 
hear  not  the  jarring  of  them,  afifects  him 
not. 

A  little  while  ago  he  was  greatly  con- 
cerned in  the  event  of  a  lawsuit,  which  was 
to  be  the  making  or  the  marring  of  his 
dearest  friend.  He  was  to  be  seen  trudging 
about  upon  this  man's  errand  to  fifty  quarters 
of  the  town  at  once,  jogging  this  witness,  re- 
freshing that  solicitor.  The  cause  was  to 
come  on  yesterday.  He  is  absolutely  as  in- 
different to  the  decision,  as  if  it  were  a 


question  to  be  tried  at  Pekin.  Peradventare 
from  some  whispering,  going  on  about  the 
house,  not  intended  for  his  hearing,  he  picks 
up  enough  to  make  him  understand,  that 
things  went  cross-grained  in  the  court  yester- 
day, and  his  friend  is  ruined.  But  the 
word  "friend,"  and  the  word  "ruin,"  dis- 
turb him  no  more  than  so  much  jargon. 
He  is  not  to  think  of  anything  but  how  to 
get  better. 

What  a  world  of  foreign  cares  are  merged 
in  that  absorbing  consideration ! 

He  has  put  on  the  strong  armour  of  sick- 
ness, he  is  wrapped  in  the  callous  hide  of 
suffering ;  he  keeps  his  sympathy,  like  some 
curious  vintage,  under  trusty  lock  and  key, 
for  his  own  use  only. 

He  lies  pitying  himself^  honing  and  moan- 
ing to  himself;  he  yeameth  over  himself; 
his  bowels  are  even  melted  within  him,  to 
think  what  he  suffers ;  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
weep  over  himself. 

He  is  for  ever  plotting  how  to  do  some 
good  to  himself;  studying  little  stratagems 
and  artificial  alleviations. 

He  makes  the  most  of  himself;  dividing 
himself,  by  an  allowable  fiction,  into  as  many 
distinct  individuals,  as  he  hath  sore  and 
sorrowing  members.  Sometimes  he  medi- 
tates— as  of  a  thing  apart  from  him — ^upon  his 
poor  aching  head,  and  that  dull  pain  which, 
dozing  or  waking,  lay  in  it  all  the  past  night 
like  a  log,  or  palpable  substance  of  pain,  not 
to  be  removed  without  opening  the  very 
skull,  as  it  seemed,  to  take  it  thence.  Or  he 
pities  his  long,  clammy,  attenuated  fingers. 
He  compassionates  himself  all  over  ;  and  his 
bed  is  a  very  discipline  of  humanity,  and 
tender  heart. 

He  is  his  own  sympathiser;  and  in- 
stinctively feels  that  none  can  so  well  per- 
form that  office  for  him.  He  cares  for  few 
spectators  to  his  tragedy.  Only  that  punctusl 
face  of  the  old  nurse  pleases  him,  that  an- 
nounces his  broths  and  his  cordials.  He 
likes  it  because  it  is  so  unmoved,  and  be- 
cause he  can  pour  forth  his  feverish  ejaco- 
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laiioQs  before  it  aa  unreservedly  aa  to  hU 
bed-post. 

To  the  world^B  bnamess  he  is  doacL  He 
understands  not  what  the  callings  and  occu- 
pations of  mortals  are  ;  only  he  has  a  glim- 
mering conceit  of  some  such  thing,  when  the 
doctor  makes  his  daily  call :  and  even  in  the 
lines  on  that  busy  face  he  reads  no  multiplicity 
of  patients,  but  solely  conceives  of  himself  as 
the  sick  man.  To  what  other  uneasy  couch 
the  good  man  is  hastening,  when  he  ^ps  out 
of  his  chamber,  folding  up  his  thin  douceur 
8o  carefully,  for  fear  of  rustling — ^is  no  specu- 
lation which  he  can  at  present  entertaio.  He 
thinks  only  of  the  regular  return  of  the 
same  phenomenon  at  the  same  hour  to- 
morrow. 

Household  rumours  touch  him  not.  Some 
£Eiint  murmur,  indicative  of  life  going  on 
within  the  house,  soothes  him,  while  he 
knows  not  distinctly  what  it  is.  He  is  not 
to  know  anything,  not  to  think  of  anything. 
Servants  gliding  up  or  down  the  distant 
staircase,  treading  as  upon  velvet,  gently 
keep  his  ear  awake,  so  long  as  he  troubles 
not  himself  further  than  with  some  feeble 
guess  at  their  errands.  Exacter  knowledge 
would  be  a  burthen  to  him :  he  can  just 
endure  the  pressure  of  conjecture.  He  opens 
his  eye  faintly  at  the  dull  stroke  of  the 
muffled  knocker,  and  closes  it  again  without 
asking  "  Who  was  it  ? "  He  is  flattered  by 
a  general  notion  that  inquiries  are  making 
after  him,  but  he  cares  not  to  know  the  name 
of  the  inquirer.  In  the  general  stillness,  and 
awful  hush  of  the  house,  he  lies  in  state,  and 
feels  his  sovereignty. 

To  be  sick  is  to  enjoy  monarchal  prero- 
gatives. Ck)mpare  the  silent  tread,  and  quiet 
ministry,  almost  by  the  eye  only,  with  which 
he  is  served — with  the  careless  demeanour, 
the  unceremonious  goings  in  and  out  (slap- 
ping of  doors,  or  leaving  them  open)  of  the 
very  same  attendants,  when  he  is  getting  a 
little  better — and  you  will  confess,  that  from 
the  bed  of  sickness  (throne  let  me  rather  call 
it)  to  the  elbow-chair  of  convalescence,  is  a 
Ml  from  dignity,  amounting  to  a  deposition. 

How  convalescence  shrinks  a  man  back  to 
his  pristine  stature !  where  is  now  the  space, 
which  he  occupied  so  lately,  in  his  own,  in 
t]ie  &mily*8  eye  ? 

The  scene  of  his  regalities,  his  sick  room, 
which  was  his  presence  chamber,  where  he 


lay  and  acted  his  despotic  fancies — ^how  is  it 
reduced  to  a  common  bed-room  !  The  trim- 
ness  of  the  very  bed  has  something  petty 
and  unmeaning  about  it.  It  is  made  every 
day.  How  unlike  to  that  wavy,  many-fur- 
rowed, oceanic  surface,  which  it  presented 
so  short  a  time  since,  when  to  make  it  was  a 
service  not  to  be  thought  of  at  oflener  than 
three  or  four  day  revolutions,  when  the  pa- 
tient was  with  pain  and  grief  to  be  lifted 
for  a  little  while  out  of  it,  to  submit  to  the 
encroachments  of  unwelcome  neatness,  and 
decencies  which  his  shaken  frame  deprecated ; 
then  to  be  lifted  into  it  again,  for  another 
three  or  four  days*  respite,  to  flounder  it  out 
of  shape  again,  while  every  fresh  furrow  was 
an  historical  record  of  some  shifting  pos- 
ture, some  uneasy  turning,  some  seeking 
for  a  little  ease ;  and  the  shrunken  skin 
scarce  told  a  truer  story  than  the  crumpled 
coverlid. 

Hushed  are  those  mysterious  sighs — ^those 
groans — so  much  more  awful,  while  we 
knew  not  from  what  caverns  of  vast  hidden 
sufiering  they  proceeded.  The  Lemean 
pangs  are  quenched.  The  riddle  of  sickness 
is  solved ;  and  Philoctetes  is  become  an  ordi- 
nary personage. 

Perhaps  some  relic  of  the  sick  man*s  dream 
of  greatness  survives  in  the  still  lingering 
visitations  of  the  me<lical  attendant.  But 
how  is  he,  too,  changed  with  everything  else  ! 
Can  this  be  he — this  man  of  news— of  chat — 
of  anecdote — of  everything  but  physic — can 
this  be  he,  who  so  lately  came  between  the 
patient  and  his  cruel  enemy,  as  on  some 
solemn  embassy  from  Nature,  erecting  her- 
self into  a  high  mediating  party  ? — Pshaw  ! 
'tis  some  old  woman. 

Farewell  with  him  all  that  made  sickness 
pompous — the  spell  that  hushed  the  house- 
hold— ^the  desert-like  stillness,  felt  through- 
out its  inmost  chambers — the  mute  attend- 
ance— the  inquiry  by  looks — the  still  softer 
delicacies  of  self-attention — the  sole  and 
single  eye  of  disftemper  alonely  fixed  upon 
itself— -world-thoughts  excluded — ^the  man  a 
world  unto  himself— his  own  theatre — 

What  a  speck  is  he  dwindled  into  I 

In  this  flat  swamp  of  convalescence,  left  by 
the  ebb  of  sickness,  yet  far  enough  from  the 
terra  firma  of  established  health,  your  note, 
dear  Editor,    reached    me,  requesting — ^an 
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article.  In  Articulo  Mortis,  thought  I ; 
Dut  it  is  something  hard — and  the  quibble, 
wretched  as  it  was,  relieved  me.  The  sum- 
mons, unseasonable  as  it  appeared,  seemed  to 
link  me  on  again  to  the  petty  businesses  of 
life,  which  I  had  lost  sight  of ;  a  gentle 
call  to  activity,  however  trivial ;  a  wholesome 
meaning  from  that  preposterous  dream  of 
self-absorption — the  puffy  state  of  sickness — 
in  which  I  confess  to  have  lain  so  long,  insen- 
sible to  the  magazines  and  monarchies,  of  the 


world  alike ;  to  its  laws,  ti<?  toits  literature. 
The  hypochondriac  flatus  is  subsiding ;  the 
acres,  which  in  imagination  I  had  spread 
over — for  the  sick  man  swells  in  the  sole  con- 
templation of  his  single  sufferings,  till  he 
becomes  a  Titiyus  to  himself— are  wasting  to 
a  span  ;  and  for  the  giant  of  self-importance^ 
which  I  was  so  lately,  you  have  me  once 
agahi  in  my  natural  pretensions — the  lean 
and  meagre  figure  of  your  insignificant 
Essayist. 
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So  far  from  the  position  holding  true,  that 
great  wit  (or  genius,  in  our  modem  way  of 
speaking)  has  a  necessary  alliance  with 
insanity,  the  greatest  wits,  on  the  contrary, 
will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  sanest  writers. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  of  a 
mad  Shakspeare.  The  greatness  of  wit,  by 
which  the  poetic  talent  is  here  chiefly  to  be 
understood,  manifests  itself  in  the  admirable 
balance  of  all  the  faculties.  Madness  is  the 
disproportionate  straining  or  excess  of  any 
one  of  them.  "  So  strong  a  wit,"  says  Cow- 
ley, speaking  of  a  poetical  friend, 

" did  Nature  to  him  frame, 

As  all  things  but  his  judgment  overcame ; 

His  judgment  like  the  heavenly  moon  did  show, 

Tempering  that  mighty  sea  below." 

The  ground  of  the  mistake  is,  that  men,  find- 
ing in  the  raptures  of  the  higher  poetry  a 
condition  of  exaltation,  to  which  they  have 
no  parallel  in  their  own  experience,  besides 
the  spurious  resemblance  of  it  in  dreams  and 
fevers,  impute  a  state  of  dreaminess  and 
fever  to  the  poet.  But  the  true  poet  dreams 
being  awake.  He  is  not  possessed  by  his 
subject,  but  has  dominion  over  it.  In  the 
groves  of  Eden  he  walks  familiar  as  in  his 
native  paths.  He  ascends  the  empyrean 
heaven,  aud  is  not  intoxicated.  He  treads 
the  burning  mai*l  without  dismay  ;  he  wins 
his  flight  without  self-loss  through  realms  of 
chaos  "  and  old  night."  Or  if,  abandoning 
himself  to  that  severer  chaos  of  a  '^  human 
mind  untuned,"  he  is  content  awhile  to  be 
mad  with  Lear,  or  to  hate  mankind  (a  sort  of 
madness)  with  Timon,  neither  is  that  mad- 


ness, nor  this  misanthropy,  so  unchecked,  bat 
that, — never  letting  the  reins  of  reason  wholly 
go,  while  most  he  seems  to  do  so, — ^he  has 
his  better  genius  still  whispering  at  his  ear, 
with  the  good  servant  Kent  suggesting  saner 
counsels,  or  with  the  honest  steward  Flavius 
recommending  kindlier  resolutions.  Where 
he  seems  most  to  recede  from  humanity,  he 
will  be  found  the  truest  to  it.  From  beyond 
the  scope  of  Nature  if  he  summon  possible 
existences,  he  subjugates  them  to  the  law  of 
her  consistency.  He  is  beautifully  loyal  to 
that  sovereign  directress,  even  when  he 
appears  most  to  betray  and  desert  her.  His 
ideal  tribes  submit  to  policy  ;  his  very 
monsters  are  tamed  to  his  hand,  even  as  that 
wild  sea-brood,  shepherded  by  Proteus.  He 
tames,  and  he  clothes  them  with  attributes 
of  flesh  and  blood,  till  they  wonder  at  them- 
selves, like  Indian  Islanders  forced  to  submit 
to  European  vesture.  Caliban,  the  Witches, 
are  as  time  to  the  laws  of  their  own  nature 
(ours  with  a  difference),  as  Othello,  Hamlet, 
and  Macbeth.  Herein  the  great  and  the 
little  wits  are  difierenced  ;  that  if  the  latter 
wander  ever  so  little  from  nature  or  actual 
existence,  they  lose  themselves,  and  their 
readers.  Their  phantoms  are  lawless ;  their 
visions  night-mares.  They  do  not  create, 
which  implies  shaping  and  consistency.  Their 
imaginations  are  not  active — for  to  be  active 
is  to  call  something  into  act  and  form — but 
passive,  as  men  in  sick  dreams.  For  the 
super-natural,  or  something  super-added  to 
what  we  know  of  nature,  they  give  you  the 
plainly  non-natural.    And  if  this  were  all. 
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and  that  these  mental  hallucinations  were 
discoverable  only  in  the  treatment  of  subjects 
out  of  nature,  or  transcending  it,  the  judg- 
ment might  with  some  plea  be  pardoned  if 
it  ran  riot,  and  a  little  wantonised :  but 
even  in  the  describing  of  real  and  every-day 
life,  that  which  is  before  their  eyes,  one  of 
these  lesser  wits  shall  more  deviate  from 
nature — show  more  of  that  inconsequence, 
which  has  a  natural  alliance  with  frenzy, — 
than  a  great  genius  in  his  "  maddest  fits,"  as 
Withers  somewhere  calls  them.  We  appeal 
to  any  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mon run  of  Lane's  novels, — as  they  existed 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  back, — ^those 
scanty  intellectual  viands  of  the  whole  female 
.  reading  public,  till  a  happier  genius  arose,  and 
expelled  for  ever  the  innutritions  phantoms, — 
whether  he  has  not  found  his  brain  more 
"  betossed,"  his  memory  more  puzzled,  his 
sense  of  when  and  where  more  confounded, 
among  the  improbable  events,  the  incoherent 
incidents,  the  inoonsistent  characters,  or  no^ 
characters,  of  some  third-rate  love-intrigue — 
where  the  persons  shall  be  a  Lord  Glenda- 
monr  and  a  Miss  Rivers^  and  the  scene  only 
alternate  between  Bath  and  Bond-street — a 
more  bewildering  dreaminess  induced  upon 
him,  than  he  has  felt  wandering  over  all  the 
fairy-grounds  of  Spenser.  In  the  productions 
we  refer  to,  nothing  but  names  and  places  is 
&miliar ;  the  persons  are  neither  of  this 
world  nor  of  any  other  conceivable  one  ;  an 
endless  stream  of  activities  without  purpose, 
of  purposes  destitute  of  motive : — we  meet 
phantoms  in  our  known  walks ;  fantaaqtiea 
only  christened.  Li  the  poet  we  have  names 
which  announce  fiction  ;  and  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  place  at  all,  for  the  things  and 
persona  of  the  Fairy  Queen  prate  not  of  their 
"  whereabout."  But  in  their  inner  nature, 
and  the  law  of  their  speech  and  actions,  we 


are  at  home,  and  upon  acquainted  ground 
The  one  turns  life  into  a  dream ;  the  other 
to  the  wildest  dreams  gives  the  sobrieties  of 
every-day  occurrences.  By  what  subtle  art 
of  tracing  the  mental  processes  it  is  effected, 
we  are  not  philosophers  enough  to  explain, 
but  in  that  wonderful  episode  of  the  cave  of 
Mammon,  in  which  the  Money  God  appears 
first  in  the  lowest  form  of  a  miser,  is  then  a 
worker  of  metals,  and  becomes  the  god  of  all 
the  treasures  of  the  world ;  and  has  a 
daughter,  Ambition,  before  whom  all  the 
world  kneels  for  favours — with  the  Hesperian 
fruit,  the  waters  of  Tantalus,  with  Pilate 
washing  his  hands  vainly,  but  not  imperti- 
nently, in  the  same  stream — that  we  should 
be  at  one  moment  in  the  cave  of  an  old 
hoarder  of  treasures,  at  the  next  at  the  forge 
of  the  Cyclops,  in  a  palace  and  yet  in  hell,  all 
at  once,  with  the  shifting  mutations  of  the 
most  rambling  dream,  and  our  judgment  yet 
all  the  time  awake,  and  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  detect  the  fallacy,— is  a  proof  of 
that  hidden  sanity  which  still  guides  the  poet 
in  the  wildest  seeming  aberrations. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  whole 
episode  is  a  copy  of  the  mind's  conceptions  in 
sleep  ;  it  is,  in  some  sort — but  what  a  copy  ! 
Let  the  most  romantic  of  us,  that  has  been 
entertained  all  night  with  the  spectacle  of 
some  wild  and  magnificent  vision,  recombine 
it  in  the  morning,  and  try  it  by  his  waking 
judgment.  That  which  appeared  so  shifting, 
aud  yet  so  coherent,  while  that  faculty  was 
passive,  when  it  comes  under  cool  examinar 
tion  shall  appear  so  reasonless  and  so  un- 
linked, that  we  are  ashamed  to  have  been  so 
deluded ;  and  to  have  taken,  though  but  in 
sleep,  a  monster  for  a  god.  Bat  the  transi- 
tions in  this  episode  are  every  whit  as  violent 
as  in  the  most  extravagant  dream,  and  yet 
the  waking  judgment  ratifies  them. 
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Amovq  the  deaths  in  our  obituary  for  this 
month,  I  observe  with  concern  "  At  his  cot- 
tage on  the  Bath  road.  Captain  Jackson." 
The  name  and  attribution  are  common 
enough ;   but  a  feeling  like  reproach  per- 


suades me,  that  this  conld  have  been  no  other 
in  fact  than  my  dear  old  friend,  who  some 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  rented  a  tenement, 
which  he  was  pleased  to  dignify  with  the 
appellation  here  used,  about  a  mile  finom 
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Westbourn  Green.  Alack,  how  good  men, 
and  the  good  turns  they  do  us,  slide  out  of 
memory,  and  are  recalled  but  by  the  surprise 
of  some  such  sad  memento  as  that  which  now 
lies  before  us ! 

He  whom  I  mean  was  a  retired  half-pay 
officer,  with  a  wife  and  two  grown-up  daugh- 
ters, whom  he  maintained  with  the  port  and 
notions  of  gentlewomen  upon  that  slender 
professional  allowance.  Comely  girls  th6y 
were  too. 

And  was  J  in  danger  of  forgetting  this 
man  ? — ^his  cheerful  suppers— the  noble  tone 
of  hospitality,  when  first  you  set  your  foot  in 
the  cottage — the  anxious  ministerings  about 
you,  where  little  or  nothing  (God  knows) 
was  to  be  ministered. — Althea's  horn  in 
a  poor  platter — ^the  power  of  self-enchant- 
ment, by  which,  in  his  magnificent  wishes 
to  entei-tain  you,  he  multiplied  his  means 
to  Tk>unties. 

You  saw  with  your  bodily  eyes  indeed 
what  seemed  a  bare  scrag,  cold  savings  from 
the  foregone  meal — ^remnant  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  send  a  mendicant  from  the  door 
contented.  But  in  the  copious  will — ^the 
revelling  imagination  of  your  host — ^the 
"  mind,  the  mind,  Master  Shallow,"  whole 
beeves  were  spread  before  you — ^hecatombs — 
no  end  appeared  to  the  profusion. 

It  was  the  widow's  cruse — the  loaves  and 
fishes ;  carving  could  not  lessen,  nor  help- 
ing diminish  it — ^the  stamina  were  left — ^the 
elemental  bone  still  flourished,  divested  of 
its  accidents. 

•*  Let  us  live  while  we  can,"  methinks  I 
hear  the  open-handed  creature  exclaim ; 
**  while  we  have,  let  us  not  want,"  "  here  is 
plenty  left ; "  "  want  for  nothing  "  —with 
many  more  such  hospitable  sayings,  the  spurs 
of  appetite,  and  old  concomitants  of  smoking 
boards,  and  feast-oppressed  chargers.  Then 
sliding  a  slender  ratio  of  Single  Gloucester 
upon  his  wife's  plate,  or  the  daughters',  he 
would  convey  the  remanent  rind  into  his  own, 
with  a  merry  quirk  of  "  the  nearer  the 
bone,"  &c.,  and  declaring  that  he  universally 
preferred  the  outside.  For  we  had  our 
table  distinctions,  you  are  to  know,  and  some 
of  us  in  a  manner  sate  above  the  salt.  None 
but  his  guest  or  guests  dreamed  of  tasting 
flesh  luxuries  at  night,  the  fragments  were 
verd  hoipitibus  Mcra,  But  of  one  thing  or 
another    there  was    always    enough,    and 


leavings :  only  he  would  sometimes  finish  the 
remainder  crust,  to  show  that  he  wished  no 
savings. 

Wine  we  had  none  ;  nor,  except  on  very 
rare  occasions,  spirits  ;  but  the  sensation  of 
wine  was  there.  Some  thin  kind  of  ale  I 
remember^—"  British  beverage,"  he  would 
say !  "  Push  about,  my  boys  ; "  **  Drink  to 
your  sweethearts,  girls."  At  every  meagre 
draught  a  toast  must  ensue,  or  a  song.  All 
the  forms  of  good  liquor  were  there,  with 
none  of  the  effects  wanting.  Shut  your  eyes, 
and  you  would  swear  a  capacious  bowl  of 
punch  was  foaming  in  the  centre,  with  beams 
of  generous  Port  or  Madeira  radiating  to  it 
from  each  of  the  table  comers.  You  got 
flustered,  without  knowing  whence  ;  tipsy 
upon  words  ;  and  reeled  under  the  potency 
of  his  unperforming  Bacchanalian  enoounge- 
ments. 

We  had  our  songs — "  Why,  Soldiers,  why,* 
— and  the  "British  Grenadiers" — in  whidi 
last  we  were  all  obliged  to  bear  chonu. 
Both  the  daughters  sang.  Their  proficiency 
was  a  nightly-  theme — ^the  masters  he  had 
given  them — ^the  "no-expense"  which  he 
spared  to  accomplish  them  in  a  science  "to 
necessary  to  youug  women."  But  then— 
they  could  not  sing  "without  the  instru- 
ment." 

Sacred,  and,  by  me,  never-to-be-violated, 
secrets  of  Poverty  !  Should  I  disclose  yonr 
honest  aims  at  grandeur,  your  makeshift 
efforts  of  magnificence  ?  Sleep,  sleep,  with 
all  thy  broken  keys,  if  one  of  the  bunch  be 
extant ;  thrummed  by  a  thousand  ancestral 
thumbs  ;  dear,  cracked  spinnet  of  dearer 
Louisa  !  Without  mention  of  mine,  be  dumb, 
thou  thin  accompanier  of  her  thinner  warble! 
A  veil  be  spread  over  the  dear  delighted  £ioe 
of  the  well-deluded  father,  who  now  haply 
listening  to  cherubic  notes,  scarce  feels 
sincerer  pleasure  than  when  she  awakened 
thy  time-shaken  chords  responsive  to  the 
twitterings  of  that  slender  image  of  a  voice. 

We  were  not  without  our  literary  talk 
either.  It  did  not  extend  far,  but  as  far  as 
it  went,  it  was  good.  It  was  bottomed  well ; 
had  good  groimds  to  go  upon.  In  the  cottagt 
was  a  room,  which  tradition  authenticated  to 
have  been  the  same  in  which  Glover,  in  his 
occasional  retirements,  had  penned  the  greater 
part  of  his  Leonidas.  This  circumstance  was 
nightly  quoted,  though  none  of  the  present 
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inmates,  that  I  could  discover,  appeared  ever 
to  have  met  with  the  poem  in  question.  But 
that  was  no  matter?  Glover  had  written 
there,  and  the  anecdote  was  pressed  into  the 
account  of  the  family  importance.  It  diffused 
a  learned  air  through  the  apartment,  the  little 
side  casement  of  which  (the  poet^s  study 
window),  opening  upon  a  superb  view  as  far 
aa  the  pretty  spire  of  Harrow,  over  domains 
and  patrimonial  acres,  not  a  rood  nor  square 
yard  whereof  our  host  could  call  his  own,  yet 
gave  occasion  to  an  immoderate  expansion  of 
^vanity  shall  I  call  it  ? — in  his  bosom,  as  he 
showed  them  in  a  glowing  summer  evening. 
It  was  all  his,  he  took  it  all  in,  and  communi- 
cated rich  portions  of  it  to  his  guests.  It 
was  a  part  of  his  largess,  his  hospitality  ;  it 
was  going  over  his  grounds  ;  he  was  lord  for 
the  time  of  showing  them,  and  you  the 
implicit  lookers-up  to  his  magnificence. 

He  was  a  juggler,  who  threw  mists  before 
your  eyes — you  had  no  time  to  detect  his 
fidlacies.  He  would  say,  ''Hand  me  the 
nlver  sugar  tongs ; "  and  before  you  could 
discover  it  was  a  single  spoon,  and  that  plated, 
he  would  disturb  and  captivate  your  imagin- 
ation by  a  misnomer  of  "  the  um  '*  for  a  tea- 
kettle ;  or  by  calling  a  homely  bench  a  sofa. 
Bich  men  direct  you  to  their  furniture,  poor 
ones  divert  you  from  it ;  he  neither  did  one 
nor  the  other,  but  by  simply  assuming  that 
everything  was  handsome  about  him,  you 
were  positively  at  a  demur  what  you  did,  or 
did  not  see,  at  the  cottage.  With  nothing  to 
live  on,  he  seemed  to  live  on  everything.  He 
had  a  stock  of  wealth  in  his  mind  ;  not  that 
which  is  properly  termed  Content,  for  in 
truth  he  was  not  to  be  contained  at  all,  but 
overflowed  all  bounds  by  the  force  of  a 
magnificent  self-delusion. 

Enthusiasm  is  catching ;  and  even  his 
wife,  a  sober  native  of  North  Britain,  who 
generally  saw  things  more  as  they  were,  was 
not  proof  against  the  continual  collision  of 
his  credulity.  Her  daughters  were  rational 
and  discreet  young  women;  in  the  main, 
perhaps,  not  insensible  to  their  true  circum- 
stances. I  have  seen  them  assume  a  thought- 
ful air  at  times.  But  such  was  the  pre- 
ponderating opulence  of  his  fimcy,  that  I  am 


persuaded,  not  for  any  half  hour  together 
did  they  ever  look  their  own  prospects  fairly 
in  the  fistce.  There  was  no  resisting  the 
vortex  of  his  temperament.  His  riotous 
imagination  conjured  up  handsome  settle- 
ments before  their  eyes,  which  kept  them  up 
in  the  eye  of  the  world  too,  and  seem  at  last 
to  have  realised  themselves ;  for  they  both 
have  married  since,  I  am  told,  more  than 
respectably. 

It  is  long  since,  and  my  memory  waxes 
dim  on  some  subjects,  or  I  should  wish  to 
convey  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  pleasant  creature  described  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  wedding-day.  I  faintly 
remember  something  of  a  chaise-and-four,  in 
which  he  made  his  entry  into  Glasgow  on 
that  morning  to  fetch  the  bride  home,  or  carry 
her  thither,  I  forget  which.  It  so  completely 
made  out  the  stanza  of  the  old  ballad — 

When  we  came  down  through  Glasgow  town. 

We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see ; 
My  love  was  clad  in  black  yelvet, 

And  I  myself  in  oiamasie. 

I  suppose  it  was  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  his  own  actual  splendour  at  all  corre^ 
sponded  with  the  world's  notions  on  that 
subject.  In  homely  cart,  or  travelling  caravan, 
by  what  ever  humble  vehicle  they  chanced 
to  be  transported  in  less  prosperous  days, 
the  ride  through  Glasgow  came  back  upon 
his  fancy,  not  as  a  humiliating  contrast,  but 
as  a  fair  occasion  for  reverting  to  that 
one  day*s  state.  It  seemed  an  ''equipage 
etem"  from  which  no  power  of  fate  or  fortime, 
once  mounted,  had  power  thereafter  to  dis- 
lodge him. 

There  is  some  merit  in  putting  a  handsome 
face  upon  indigent  circumstances.  To  bully 
and  swagger  away  the  sense  of  them  before 
strangers,  may  not  be  always  discommendable. 
Tibbs,  and  Bobadil,  even  when  detected,  have 
more  of  our  admiration  than  contempt.  But 
for  a  man  to  put  the  cheat  upon  himself ;  to 
play  the  Bobadil  at  home  ;  and,  steeped  in 
poverty  up  to  the  lips,  to  fancy  himself  all 
the  while  chin-deep  in  riches,  is  a  strain  of 
constitutional  philosophy,  and  a  mastery  over 
fortune,  which  was  reserved  for  my  old  friend 
Captain  Jackson. 
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— ♦ — 

Sera  tamen  respexit 
Libertas.  Vikoil. 

A  Clerk  I  was  in  London  gaj. — O'Exxnu 


If  peradventure,  Header,  it  has  been  thy 
lot  to  waste  the  golden  years  of  thy  life — thy 
shining  youth — ^in  the  irksome  confinement 
of  an  office ;  to  have  thy  prison  days  pro- 
longed through  middle  age  down  to  decrepi- 
tude and  silver  hairs,  without  hope  of  release 
or  respite  ;  to  have  lived  to  forget  that  there 
are  such  things  as  holidays,  or  to  remember 
them  but  as  the  prerogatives  of  childhood ; 
then,  and  then  only,  will  you  be  able  to 
appreciate  my  deliverance. 

It  is  now  siz-and-thirty  years  since  I  took 
my  seat  at  the  desk  in  Mincing-lane.  Melan- 
choly was  the  transition  at  fourteen  from  the 
abundant  playtime,  and  the  frequently-inter- 
vening vacations  of  school  days,  to  the  eight, 
nine,  and  sometimes  ten  hours'  a-day  attend- 
ance at  the  counting-house.  But  time 
partially  reconciles  us  to  anything.  I 
gradually  became  content— doggedly  con- 
tented, as  wild  animals  in  cages. 

It  is  true  I  had  my  Sundays  to  myself; 
but  Sundays,  admii'able  as  the  institution  of 
them  is  for  purposes  of  worship,  are  for  that 
very  reason  the  very  worst  adapted  for  days 
of  unbending  and  recreation.  In  particular, 
there  is  a  gloom  for  me  attendant  up>on  a 
city  Sunday,  a  weight  in  the  air.  I  miss  the 
cheerful  cries  of  London,  the  music,  and  the 
ballad-singers — the  buzz  and  stirring  murmur 
of  the  streets.  Those  eternal  bells  depress 
me.  The  closed  shops  re})el  me.  Prints, 
pictures,  all  the  glittering  and  endless  succes- 
sion of  knacks  and  gewgaws,  and  ostentatiously 
displayed  wares  of  tradesmen,  which  make 
a  week-day  saunter  through  the  less  busy 
parts  of  the  metropolis  so  delightful — ^are 
shut  out.  No  book-stalk  deliciously  to  idle 
over — No  busy  faces  to  recreate  the  idle  man 
who  contemplates  them  ever  passing  by — the 
very  face  of  business  a  charm  by  contrast  to 
his  temporary  relaxation  from  it.  Nothing 
to  be  seen  but  unhappy  countenances — or 
half-happy  at  best — of  emancipated  'prentices 


and  little  tradesfolks,  with  here  and  there  a 
servant-maid  that  has  got  leave  to  go  out, 
who,  slaving  all  the  week,  with  the  habit  haa 
lost  almost  the  capacity  of  enjoying  a  free 
hour  ;  and  liveUly  expi*essing  the  hollownen 
of  a  day's  pleasuring.  The  very  strollers  in 
the  fields  on  that  day  look  anything  bat 
comfbrtable. 

But  besides  Sundays,  I  had  a  day  at 
Easter,  and  a  day  at  Christmas,  with  a  foil 
week  in  the  summer  to  go  and  air  myself  in 
my  native  fields  of  Hertfordshire.  TiuB  last 
was  a  great  indulgence  ;  and  the  prospect  of 
its  recurrence,  I  believe,  alone  kept  me  up 
through  the  year,  and  made  my  duranoe 
tolerable.  But  when  the  week  came  round, 
did  the  glittering  phantom  of  the  distanoe 
keep  touch  with  me  ?  or  rather  was  it  not  a 
series  of  seven  uneasy  days,  spent  in  restless 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a  wearisome  anxiety 
to  find  out  how  to  make  the  most  of  them  I 
Where  was  the  quiet,  where  the  promised 
rest  ?  Before  I  had  a  taste  of  it,  it  was 
vanished.  I  was  at  the  desk  again,  counting 
upon  the  fifty-one  tedious  weeks  that  must 
intervene  before  such  another  snatch  would 
come.  Still  the  prospect  of  its  coming  threw 
something  of  an  illumination  upon  the  darker 
side  of  my  captivity.  Without  it,  as  I  have 
said,  I  could  scarcely  have  sustained  my 
thraldom. 

Independently  of  the  rigours  of  attendance, 
I  have  ever  been  haunted  with  a  sense 
(perhaps  a  mere  caprice)  of  incapacity  for 
business.  This,  during  my  latter  years,  hsd 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  visible 
in  all  the  lines  of  my  countenance.  My 
health  and  my  good  spirits  flagged.  I  had 
perpetually  a  dread  of  some  crisis,  to  which 
I  should  be  found  unequal  Besides  my 
daylight  servitude,  I  served  over  again  all 
night  in  my  sleep,  and  would  awake  with 
terrors  of  imaginary  fake  entries,  errors  in 
my  accounts,  and  the  like.    I  was  fifty  years 
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of  age,  and  no  prospect  of  emancipation 
presented  itself.  I  had  grown  to  my  desk, 
as  it  were  ;  and  the  wood  had  entered  into 
my  soul. 

My  fellows  in  the  office  would  sometimes 
rally  me  upon  the  trouble  legible  in  my  counte- 
nance ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  had  raised 
the  suspicions  of  any  of  my  employers,  when, 
on  the  fifth  of  last  month,  a  day  ever  to  be 

remembered  by  me,  L ^  the  junior  partner 

in  the  firm,  calling  me  on  one  side,  directly 
taxed  me  with  my  bad  looks,  and  frankly 
inquired  the  cause  of  them.  So  taxed,  I 
honestly  made  confession  of  my  infirmity, 
and  added  that  I  was  airaid  I  should  even- 
tually be  obliged  to  resign  his  service.  He 
spoke  some  words  of  course  to  hearten  me, 
and  there  the  matter  rested.  A  whole  week 
I  remained  labouring  under  the  impression 
that  I  had  acted  imprudently  in  my  dis- 
closure ;  that  I  had  foolishly  given  a  handle 
against  myself,  and  had  been  anticipating 
my  own  dismissal  A  week  passed  in  thb 
manner,  the  most  anxious  one,  I  verily 
believe,  in  my  whole  life,  when  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th  of  April,  just  as  I  was  about 
quitting  my  desk  to  go  home  (it  might  be 
about  eight  o*clock)  I  received  an  awful 
summons  to  attend  the  presence  of  the 
whole  assembled  firm  in  the  formidable 
back  parlour.  I  thought  now  my  time  is 
surely  come,  I  have  done  for  myself  I  am 
going  to  be  told  that  they  have  no  longer 
occasion  for  me.  L— ,  I  could  see,  smiled 
at  the  terror  I  was  in,  which  was  a  little 
relief  to  me, — ^when  to  my  utter  astonishment 

B ,  the  eldest  partner,  began  a  formal 

harangue  to  me  on  the  length  of  my  services, 
my  very  meritorious  conduct  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  (the  deuce,  thought  I,  how 
did  he  find  out  that  ?  I  protest  I  never  had 
the  confidence  to  think  as  much).  He  went 
on.  to  descant  on  the  expediency  of  retiring 
at  a  certain  time  of  life  (how  my  heart 
panted  !),  and  asking  me  a  few  questions  as 
to  the  amount  of  my  own  property,  of  which 
I  have  a  little,  ended  with  a  proposal,  to 
which  his  three  partners  nodded  a  grave 
assent,  that  I  should  accept  from  the  house, 
which  I  had  served  so  well,  a  pension  for 
life  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  my 
accustomed  salary — a  magnificent  offer  !  I 
do  not  know  what  J  answered  between 
surprise  and  gratitude,  but  it  was  understood 


that  I  accepted  their  proposal,  and  I  was  told 
that  I  was  free  from  that  hour  to  leave  their 
service.  I  stammered  out  a  bow,  and  at  just 
ten  minutes  after  eight  I  went  home — ^for 
ever.  This  noble  benefit — gratitude  forbids 
me  to  conceal  their  names — I  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  the  most  munificent  firm  in  the 
world — ^the  house  of  Boldero,  Merryweather, 
Bosanquet,  and  Lacy. 

£tto  perpetua  / 

For  the  first  day  or  two  I  felt  stunned, 
overwhelmed.  I  could  only  apprehend  my 
felicity  ;  I  was  too  confused  to  taste  it  sin- 
cerely. I  wandered  about,  thinking  I  was 
happy,  and  knowing  that  I  was  not.  I  was 
in  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  in  the  old 
Bastile,  suddenly  let  loose  after  a  forty  years* 
confinement.  I  could  scarce  trust  myself 
with  mysel£  It  was  like  passing  out  of 
Time  into  Eternity — for  it  is  a  sort  of  Etei^ 
nity  for  a  man  to  have  his  Time  all  to  him- 
self. It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  more 
time  on  my  hands  than  I  could  ever  manage. 
From  a  poor  man,  poor  in  Time,  I  was 
suddenly  lifted  up  into  a  vast  revenue ;  I 
could  see  no  end  of  my  possessions  ;  I  wanted 
some  steward,  or  judicious  bailiff,  to  manage 
my  estates  in  Time  for  me.  And  here  let 
me  caution  persons  grown  old  in  active  busi- 
ness, not  lightly,  nor  without  weighing  their 
own  resources,  to  forego  their  customary 
employment  all  at  once,  for  there  may  be 
danger  in  it.  I  feel  it  by  myself^  but  I  know 
that  my  resources  are  sufficient ;  and  now 
that  those  first  giddy  raptures  have  subsided, 
I  have  a  quiet  home-feeling  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  my  condition.  I  am  in  no  hurry. 
Having  all  holidays,  I  am  as  though  I  had 
none.  If  Time  hung  heavy  upon  me,  I  could 
walk  it  away;  but  I  do  not  walk  all  day 
long,  as  I  used  to  do  in  those  old  transient 
holidays,  thirty  miles  a  day,  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  If  Time  were  troublesome, 
I  could  read  it  away ;  but  I  do  not  read  in 
that  violent  measure,  with  which,  having  no 
'Hme  my  own  but  candlelight  Time,  I  used 
to  weary  out  my  head  and  eyesight  in  by- 
gone winters.  I  walk,  read,  or  scribble  (as 
now),  just  when  the  fit  seizes  me.  I  no 
longer  hunt  aft^er  pleasure  ;  I  let  it  come  to 
me.    I  am  like  the  man 


■  that*8  born,  and  has  his  years  oome  to  him, 


In  some  green  desert. 
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"  Years ! "  you  will  say  ;  "  what  is  this 
superannuated  simpleton  calculating  upon  ? 
He  has  already  told  us  he  is  past  fifty." 

I  have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years, 
but  deduct  out  of  them  the  hours  which 
I  have  lived  to  other  people,  and  not  to 
myseli^  and  you  will  find  me  still  a  young 
fellow.  For  that  is  the  only  true  Time,  which 
a  man  can  properly  call  his  own,  that  which 
he  has  all  to  himself;  the  rest,  though  in 
some  sense  he  may  be  said  to  live  it,  is  other 
people*s  Time,  not  his.  The  remnant  of  my 
poor  days,  long  or  short,  is  at  least  multiplied 
for  me  threefold.  My  ten  next  years,  if  I 
stretch  so  far,  will  be  as  long  aj9  any  preced- 
ing thirty.    'Tis  a  fair  rule-of-three  sum. 

Among  the  strange  fantasies  which  beset 
me  at  the  commencement  of  my  freedom, 
and  of  which  all  traces  are  not  yet  gone,  one 
was,  that  a  vast  tract  of  time  had  intervened 
since  I  quitted  the  Counting  House.  I  could 
not  conceive  of  it  as  an  afiair  of  yesterday. 
The  partners,  and  the  clerks  with  whom 
I  had  for  so  many  years,  and  for  so  many 
hours  in  each  day  of  the  year,  been  closely 
associated  —  being  suddenly  removed  from 
them — ^they  seemed  as  dead  to  me.  Thei*e 
is  a  fine  passage,  which  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  fancy,  in  a  Tragedy  by  Sir  Kobert 
Howard,  speaking  of  a  friend^s  death  : — 

-  'Twos  but  just  now  he  went  away ; 


I  have  not  since  had  time  to  shed  a  tear ; 
And  yet  the  distance  does  the  same  appear 
As  if  he  had  been  a  thousand  years  from  me. 
Time  takes  no  measure  in  Eternity. 

To  dissipate  this  awkward  feeling,  I  have 
been  fain  to  go  among  them  once  or  twice 
since  ;  to  visit  my  old  desk-fellows — my  co- 
brethren  of  the  quill — that  I  had  left  below 
in  the  state  militant.  Not  all  the  kiadness 
with  which  they  received  me  could  quite 
restore  to  me  that  pleasant  j^miliarity,  which 
I  had  heretofore  enjoyed  among  them.  We 
cracked  some  of  our  old  jokes,  but  methought 
they  went  off"  but  faintly.  My  old  desk ; 
the  peg  wliere  I  hung  my  hat,  were  appro- 
priated to  another.     I  knew  it  must  be,  but 

I  could  not  take  it  kindly.    J) 1  take  me, 

if  I  did  not  feel  some  remorse  —  beast,  if 
I  had  not — at  quitting  my  old  compeers,  the 
faithful  partners  of  my  toils  for  six-and- 
thirty  yeai*s,  that  smoothed  for  me  with  their 
jokes  and  conundrums  the  ruggedness  of  my 
professional  road.    Had  it  been  so  rugged 


then,  after  all  ?  or  was  I  a  coward  simply  1 
Well,  it  is  too  late  to  repent;  and  I  idso 
know  that  these  suggestions  are  a  oommoQ 
fallacy  of  the  mind  on  such  oocasiona.  But 
my  heart  smote  me.  I  had  violently  broken 
the  bands  betwixt  us.  It  was  at  least  not 
courteous.  I  shall  be  some  time  before  I  get 
quite  reconciled  to  the  separation.  Farewell, 
old  cronies,  yet  not  for  long,  for  again  and 
again  I  will  come  among  ye,  if  I  shall  have 

your  leave.    Farewell,  Ch >  dry,  sarcastic^ 

and  friendly  !    Do ^  mild,  slow  to  move^ 

and  gentlemanly!    PI ^  officious  to  do^ 

and  to  volunteer,  good  services ! — and  thou, 
thou  dreary  pile,  fit  mansion  for  a  Gresham 
or  a  Whittington  of  old,  stately  honss  of 
Merchants ;  with  thy  labyrinthine  passago^ 
and  light^xcluding,  pent-up  offices,  when 
caudles  for  one-half  the  year  supplied  the 
place  of  the  sun*s  light ;  unhealthy  oontri- 
biitor  to  my  weal,  stem  fosterer  of  my  livii^ 
farewell !  In  thee  remain,  and  not  in  the 
obscure  collection  of  some  wandering  bo(^- 
seller,  my  ''  works  ! "  There  let  them  res^ 
as  I  do  from  my  labours,  piled  on  thy  massy 
shelves,  more  MSS.  in  folio  than  ever  Aqninai 
left,  and  full  as  useful  1  My  mantle  I  be- 
queath among  ye. 

A  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  date  of 
my  first  communication.  At  that  period 
I  was  approaching  to  tranquillity,  but  had 
not  reached  it.  I  boasted  of  a  calm  indeed, 
but  it  was  comparative  only.  Something  of 
the  first  flutter  was  left ;  an  unsettling  sense 
of  novelty  ;  the  dazzle  to  weak  eyes  of  un- 
accustomed light.  I  missed  my  old  chains^ 
forsooth,  as  if  they  had  been  some  necessary 
part  of  my  appareL  I  was  a  poor  Carthu- 
sian, from  strict  cellular  discipline  suddenly 
by  some  revolution  returned  upon  the  world. 
I  am  now  as  if  I  had  never  been  other  than 
my  own  master.  It  is  natural  to  me  to  go 
where  I  please,  to  do  what  I  please.  I  find 
myself  at  eleven  o*clock  in  the  day  in  Bond- 
street,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been 
sauntering  there  at  that  very  hour  for  years 
past.  I  digress  into  Soho,  to  explore  a  book- 
stall. Methinks  I  have  been  thirty  yean 
a  collector.  There  is  nothing  strange  nor 
new  in  it.  I  find  myself  before  a  fine 
picture  in  the  morning.  Was  it  ever  other- 
wise ]  What  is  become  of  Fish-street  Hill  t 
Where  is  Fenchurch-street  ?  Stones  of  old 
Mincing-lane,  which  I  have  worn  with  my 
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daily  pilgrimage  for  six-and-thirty  years,  to 
the  footsteps  of  what  toil-worn  clerk  are 
your  everlasting  flints  now  vocal  ?  I  indent 
the  gayer  flags  of  Pall  MalL  It  is  'Change 
time,  and  I  am  strangely  among  the  Elgin 
marbles.  It  was  no  hyperbole  when  I  ven- 
tured to  compare  the  diange  in  my  condition 
to  a  passing  into  another  world.  Hme  stands 
still  in  a  manner  to  me.  I  have  lost  all  dis- 
tinction of  season.  I  do  not  know  the  day 
of  the  week  or  of  the  month.  Each  day 
used  to  be  individually  felt  by  me  in  its  refers 
ence  to  the  foreign  post  days  ;  in  its  distance 
from,  or  propinquity  to,  the  next  Sunday. 
I  had  my  Wednesday  feelings,  my  Saturday 
nights'  sensations.  The  genius  of  each  day 
was  upon  me  distinctly  during  the  whole  of 
it,  affecting  my  appetite,  spirits,  &c  The 
phantom  of  the  next  day,  with  the  dreary 
five  to  follow,  sate  as  a  load  upon  my 
poor  Sabbath  recreations.  What  charm  has 
washed  that  Ethiop  white  ?  What  is  gone 
of  Black  Monday  1  All  days  are  the  same. 
Sunday  itself— that  unfortunate  failure  of  a 
holiday,  as  it  too  often  proved,  what  with  my 
sense  of  its  fiigitiveness,  and  over-care  to  get 
the  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure  out  of  it — 
is  melted  down  into  a  week  day.  I  can  spare 
to  go  to  church  now,  without  grudging  the 
huge  cantle  which  it  used  to  seem  to  cut 
out  of  the  holiday.  I  have  Time  for  every- 
thing. I  can  visit  a  sick  friend.  I  can 
interrupt  the  man  of  much  occupation  when 
he  is  busiest.    I  can  insult  over  him  with  an 


invitation  to  take  a  day's  pleasure  with  me 
to  Windsor  this  fine  May-morning.  It  is 
Lucretian  pleasure  to  behold  the  poor  drudges^ 
whom  I  have  left  behind  in  the  world,  cark- 
ing  and  caring ;  like  horses  in  a  mill,  drudg- 
ing on  in  the  same  eternal  round — and  what 
is  it  all  for?  A  man  can  never  have  too 
much  Time  to  himself  nor  too  little  to  do. 
Had  I  a  little  son,  I  would  christen  him 
NoTHiNQ-TO-DO ;  he  should  do  nothing.  Man, 
I  verily  believe,  is  out  of  his  element  as  long 
as  he  is  operative.  I  am  altogether  for  the 
life  contemplative.  Will  no  kindly  earth- 
quake come  and  swallow  up  those  accursed 
cotton  mills  1  Take  me  that  lumber  of  a 
desk  there,  and  bowl  it  down 

As  low  as  to  the  fiends. 


I  am  no  longer  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  •j  clerk  to  the 
Firm  of,  &c.  I  am  Retired  Leisure.  I  am 
to  be  met  with  in  trim  gardens.  I  am  already 
come  to  be  known  by  my  vacant  face  and 
careless  gesture,  perambulating  at  no  fixed 
pace,  nor  with  any  settled  purpose.  I  walk 
about;  not  to  and  from.  They  tell  me,  a 
certain  cum  dignitcUe  air,  that  has  been 
buried  so  long  with  my  other  good  parts, 
has  begun  to  shoot  forth  in  my  person.  I 
grow  into  gentility  perceptibly.  When  I 
take  up  a  newspaper,  it  is  to  read  the  state 
of  the  opera..  Optts  opercUum  est.  I  have 
done  all  that  I  came  into  this  world  to  do. 
I  have  worked  task-work,  and  have  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  myself. 
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It  is  an  ordiuai*y  criticism,  that  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  are 
models  of  the  genteel  style  in  writing.  We 
should  prefer  saying — of  the  lordly,  and  the 
gentlemanly.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike, 
than  the  inflated  finical  rhapsodies  of  Shaf- 
tesbury and  the  plain  natural  chit-chat  of 
Temple.  The  man  of  rank  is  discernible  in 
both  writers ;  but  in  the  one  it  is  only  in- 
sinuated gracefully,  in  the  other  it  stands 
out  offensively.  Ilie  peer  seems  to  have 
written  with  his  coronet  on,  and  his  Earl's 
mantle  before  him-;  the  commoner  in  his 


elbow-chair  and  undress.  —  What  can  be 
more  pleasant  than  the  way  in  which  the 
retired  statesman  peeps  out  in  his  essays, 
penned  by  the  latter  in  his  delightful  retreat 
at  Shene  ?  They  scent  of  Nimeguen  and  the 
Hague.  Scarce  an  authority  is  quoted  under 
an  ambassador.  Don  Francisco  de  Melo,  a 
"  Portugal  Envoy  in  England,"  tells  him  it 
was  frequent  in  his  country  for  men,  spent 
with  age  and  other  decays,  so  as  tbey  could 
not  hope  for  above  a  year  or  two  of  life,  to 
ship  themselves  away  in  a  Brazil  fleet,  and 
after  their  arrival  there  to  go  on  a  great 
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length,  sometimes  of  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
or  more,  by  the  force  of  that  vigour  they 
recovered  with  that  remove.  "Whether 
such  an  effect  (Temple  beautifully  adds) 
might  grow  from  the  air,  or  the  fruits  of 
that  climate,  or  by  approaching  nearer  the 
sun,  which  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat, 
when  their  natural  heat  was  so  far  decayed : 
or  whether  the  piecing  out  of  an  old  man's 
life  were  worth  the  pains  ;  I  cannot  tell : 
perhaps  the  play  is  not.worth  the  candle." 
Monsieur  Pompone,  "French  Ambassador 
in  his  (Sir  William's)  time  at  the  Hague,"  j 
certifies  him,  that  in  his  life  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  man  in  France  that  arrived  at 
a  hundred  years  of  age  ;  a  limitation  of  life 
which  the  old  gentleman  imputes  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  climate,  giving  them  such  a 
liveliness  of  temper  and  humour,  as  disposes  ; 
them  to  more  pleasures  of  all  kinds  than  in  ** 
other  countries ;  and  moralises  upon  the 
matter  very  sensibly.  The  "late  Robert 
Earl  of  Leicester"  furnishes  him  with  a 
story  of  a  Countess  of  Desmond,  married 
out  of  England  in  Edward  the  Fourth's 
time,  and  who  lived  far  in  King  James's 
reign.  The  "  same  noble  person  "  gives  him 
an  account,  how  such  a  year,  in  the  same 
reign,  there  went  about  the  country  a  set  of 
morrice-dancers,  composed  of  ten  men  who 
danced,  a  Maid  Marian,  and  a  tabor  and 
pipe ;  and  how  these  twelve,  one  with  ano- 
ther,  made  up  twelve  hundred  years.  "  It 
was  not  80  much  (says  Temple)  that  so  many 
in  one  small  county  (Hertfordshire)  should 
live  to  that  age,  as  that  they  should  be  in 
vigour  and  in  humour  to  travel  and  to  dance."  , 
Monsieur  Zulichem,  one  of  his  "  colleagues 
at  the  Hague,"  informs  him  of  a  cure  for 
the  gout ;  which  is  confirmed  by  another 
•'Envoy,"  Monsieur  Serinchamps,  in  that 
town,  who  had  tried  it. — Old  Prince  Mau- 
rice of  Nassau  recommends  to  him  the  use 
of  hammocks  in  that  complaint ;  having 
been  allured  to  sleep,  while  suffering  under  it 
himself,  by  the  "  constant  motion  or  swing- ! 
ing  of  those  airy  beds."  Count  Egmont,  and 
the  Rhinegrave  who  "  was  killed  last  sum- 
mer before  Maastricht,"  impart  to  him  their 
experiences. 

But  the  rank  of  the  writer  is  never  more  in- 
nocently disclosed,  than  where  he  takes  for 
granted  the  compliments  paid  by  foreigners 
to  his  fruit-trees.    For  the  taste  and  perfec- 


tion of  what  we  esteem  the  best,  he  can  truly 
say,  that  the  French,  who  have  eaten  his 
peaches  and  grapes  at  Shene  in  no  very  ill 
year,  have  generally  concluded  that  the  last 
are  as  good  as  any  they  have  eaten  in  France 
oa  this  side  Fontainebleau  ;  and  the  first  as 
good  as  any  they  have  eat  in  Gasoony. 
Italians  have  agreed  his  white  figs  to  be  as 
good  as  any  of  that  sort  in  Italy,  which  is 
the  earlier  kind  of  white  ^g  there ;  for  in 
the  later  kind  and  the  blue,  we  cannot  come 
near  the  warm  climates,  no  more  than  in  the 
Frontignac  or  Muscat  grape.  His  orange- 
trees,  too,  are  as  large  as  any  he  saw  when 
he  was  young  in  France,  except  those  of 
Fontainebleau  ;  or  what  he  has  seen  since  in 
the  Low  Countries,  except  some  very  old 
ones  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's.  Of  grapes 
lie  had  the  honour  of  bringing  over  four 
sorts  into  England,  which  he  enumerates^ 
and  supposes  that  they  are  all  by  this  time 
pretty  common  among  some  gardeners  in 
his  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  several  per- 
sons of  quality ;  f(fr  he  ever  thoiight  all 
things  of  this  kind  "  the  commoner  they  are 
made  the  better.**  The  garden  pedantiy 
with  which  he  asserts  that  'tis  to  little  pai> 
pose  to  plant  any  of  the  best  fruits,  as 
peaches  or  grapes,  hardly,  he  doubts,  beyond 
Northamptonshire  at  the  furthest  north- 
wards ;  and  praises  the  "  Bishop  of  Mun- 
ster  at  Cosevelt,"  for  attempting  nothing 
beyond  cherries  in  that  cold  climate ;  is 
equally  pleasant  and  in  character.  **  I  may 
perhaps"  (he  thus  ends  his  sweet  Garden 
Essay  with  a  passage  worthy  of  Cowley)  **  be 
allowed  to  kuow  something  of  this  trade, 
since  I  have  so  long  allowed  myself  to  be 
good  for  nothing  else,  which  few  men  will 
do,  or  enjoy  their  gardens,  without  often 
looking  abroad  to  see  how  other  matters 
play,  what  motions  in  the  state,  and  what 
invitations  they  may  hope  for  into  other 
scenes.  For  my  own  part,  as  the  country 
life,  and  this  part  of  it  more  particularly, 
were  the  inclination  of  my  youth  itself  so 
they  are  the  pleasure  of  my  age  ;  and  I  can 
truly  say  that,  among  many  great  employ- 
ments that  have  fallen  to  my  share,  I  have 
never  asked  or  sought  for  any  of  them,  but 
have  often  endeavoured  to  escape  from  them, 
into  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a  private  scene, 
where  a  man  may  go  his  own  way  and  hii 
own  pace,  in  the  common  paths  and  circlet 
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of  life.  The  measnre  of  choosing  well  is 
whether  a  man  likes  what  he  has  chosen, 
which,  I  thank  God,  has  befallen  me  ;  and 
though  among  the  follies  of  my  life,  building 
and  planting  have  not  been  the  least,  and 
have  cost  me  more  than  I  have  the  confi- 
dence to  own  ;  yet  they  have  been  fully  re- 
compensed by  the  sweetness  and  satisfaction 
of  this  retreat,  where,  since  my  resolution 
taken  of  never  entering  again  into  any  public 
employments,  I  have  passed  five  years  with- 
out ever  once  going  to  town,  though  I  am 
almost  in  sight  of  it,  and  have  a  house  there 
always  ready  to  receive  me.  Nor  has  this 
been  any  sort  of  afifectation,  as  some  have 
thought  it,  but  a  mere  want  of  desire  or 
humour  to  make  so  small  a  remove ;  for 
when  I  am  in  this  comer,  I  can  truly  say 
with  Horace,  Me  qmties  refidty  dtc. 

•*  Me,  when  the  cold  Digentian  stnnun  revires, 
What  does  my  friend  believe  I  think  or  askt 
Let  me  yet  leas  possess,  so  I  may  live, 
Whate'er  of  life  remains,  onto  myself. 
May  I  hare  books  enough ;  and  one  year's  store, 
Not  to  depend  upon  each  doubtful  hour  : 
This  is  enough  of  mighty  Jove  to  pray. 
Who,  as  he  pleases,  gives  and  takes  away.*' 

The  writings  of  Temple  are,  in  general, 
after  this  easy  copy.  On  one  occasion, 
indeed,  his  wi^  which  was  mostly  subordi- 
nate to  nature  and  tenderness,  has  seduced 
him  into  a  string  of  felicitous  antitheses ; 
which,  it  is  obvious  to  remai'k,  have  been 
a  model  to  Addison  and  succeeding  essay- 
ists. "Who  would  not  be  covetous,  and 
with  reason,"  he  says,  "  if  health  could  be 
purchased  with  gold  ?  who  not  ambitious,  if 
it  were  at  the  command  of  power,  or  restored 
by  honour  ?  but,  alas  !  a  white  staff  will  not 
help  gouty  feet  to  walk  better  than  a  common 
cane ;  nor  a  blue  riband  bind  up  a  wound 
80  well  as  a  fillet.  The  glitter  of  gold,  or  of 
diamonds,  will  but  hurt  sore  eyes  instead  of 
curing  them  ;  and  an  aching  head  will  be  no 
more  eased  by  wearing  a  crown  than  a 
common  nightcap."  In  a  far  better  style, 
and  more  accordant  with  his  own  humour  of 
plainness,  are  the  concluding  sentences  of 
his  "  Discourse  upon  Poetry."  Temple  took 
a  part  in  the  controversy  about  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  learning;  and,  with  that 
partiality  so  natural  and  so  graceful  in  an 
old  man,  whose  state  engagements  had  left 


him  little  leisure  to  look  into  modem  pro- 
ductions, whUe  his  retirement  gave  him 
occasion  to  look  back  upon  the  classic  studies 
of  his  youth — decided  in  favoui*  of  the  latter. 
"  Certain  it  is,"  he  says,  "  that,  whether  the 
fierceness  of  the  Gothic  humours,  or  noise  of 
their  perpetual  wars,  frighted  it  away,  or 
that  the  unequal  mixture  of  the  modem 
languages  would  not  bear  it  —  the  great 
heights  and  excellency  both  of  poetry  and 
music  fell  with  the  Boman  learning  and 
empire,  and  have  never  since  recovered 
the  admiration  and  applauses  that  before 
attended  them.  Yet,  such  as  they  are 
amongst  us,  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  the 
softest  and  the  sweetest,  the  most  general  and 
most  innocent  amusements  of  common  time 
and  life.  They  still  find  room  in  the  courts 
of  princes,  and  the  cottages  of  shepherds. 
They  serve  to  revive  and  animate  the  dead 
calm  of  poor  and  idle  lives,  and  to  allay  or 
divert  the  violent  passions  and  perturbations 
of  the  greatest  and  the  busiest  men.  And 
both  these  effects  are  of  equal  use  to  human 
life  ;  for  the  mind  of  man  is  like  the  sea, 
which  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  beholder 
nor  the  voyager,  in  a  calm  or  in  a  storm,  but 
is  so  to  both  when  a  little  agitated  by  gentle 
gales  ;  and  so  the  mind,  when  moved  by  90ft 
and  easy  passions  or  affections.  I  know  very 
well  that  many  who  pretend  to  be  wise  by 
the  forms  of  being  grave,  are  apt  to  despise 
both  poetry  and  music,  as  toys  and  trifles  too 
light  for  the  use  or  entertainment  of  serious 
men.  But  whoever  find  themselves  wholly 
insensible  to  their  charms,  would,  I  think, 
do  well  to  keep  their  own  counsel,  for  fear 
of  reproaching  their  own  temper,  and  bring- 
ing the  goodness  of  their  natures,  if  not  of 
their  understandings,  into  question.  While 
this  world  lasts,  I  doubt  not  but  the  pleasure 
and  request  of  these  two  entertainments  will 
do  so  too ;  and  happy  those  that  content 
themselves  with  these,  or  any  other  so  easy 
and  so  innocent,  and  do  not  trouble  the 
world  or  other  men,  because  they  cannot 
be  quiet  themselves,  though  nobody  hurts 
them."  "  When  all  is  done  (he  concludes), 
human  life  is  at  the  greatest  and  the  b&t 
but  like  a  froward  child,  that  must  be  played 
with,  and  humoured'a  little,  to  keep  it  quiet, 
tUl  it  falls  asleep,  :uid  then  the  care  is  over." 


BARBARA 


Oh  the  noon  of  the  14th  of  November, 
1743  or  4, 1  foi^et  which  it  was,  just  as  the 

clock  had  struck  one,  Barbara  S ,  with 

her  accustomed  punctuality,  ascended  the 
long  rambling  staircase,  with  awkward  inter- 
posed landing-places,  which  led  to  the  office, 
or  rather  a  sort  of  box  with  a  desk  in  it, 
whereat  sat  the  then  Treasurer  of  (what  few 
of  our  readers  may  remember)  the  Old  Bath 
Theatre.  All  over  the  island  it  was  the 
custom,  and  remains  so  I  believe  to  this  day, 
for  the  players  to  receive  their  weekly  stipend 
on  the  Saturday.  It  was  not  much  that 
Barbara  had  to  claim. 

This  little  maid  had  just  entered  her 
eleventh  year ;  but  her  important  station  at 
the  theatre,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  with  the 
benefits  which  she  felt  to  accrue  from  her 
pious  application  of  her  small  earnings,  had 
given  an  air  of  womanhood  to  her  steps  and 
to  her  behaviour.  You  would  have  taken 
her  to  have  been  at  least  five  years  older. 

Till  latterly  she  had  merely  been  employed 
in  choruses,  or  where  children  were  wanted 
to  fill  up  the  scene.  But  the  manager, 
observing  a  diligence  and  adroitness  in  her 
above  her  age,  had  for  some  few  months  past 
intrusted  to  her  the  performance  of  whole 
parts.  You  may  guess  the  self-consequence 
of  the  promoted  Barbara.  She  had  already 
drawn  tears  in  young  Arthur ;  had  rallied 
Richard  with  infantine  petulance  in  the 
Duke  of  York  ;  and  in  her  turn  had  rebuked 
that  petulance  when  she  was  Prince  of 
Wales.  She  would  have  done  the  elder  child 
in  Morton's  pathetic  afterpiece  to  the  life  ; 
but  as  yet  the  "  Children  in  the  Wood  "  was 
not. 

Long  after  this  little  girl  was  grown  an 
aged  woman,  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
small  parts,  each  making  two  or  three  pages 
at  most,  copied  out  in  the  rudest  hand  of  the 
then  prompter,  who  doubtless  transcribed 
a  little  more  carefully '  and  fairly  for  the 
grown-up  tragedy  ladies  of  the  establish- 
ment. But  such  as  they  were,  blotted  and 
scrawled,  as  for  a  child's  use,  she  kept  them 


all ;  and  in  the  zenith  of  her  after  repotatioo 
it  was  a  delightful  sight  to  behold  them 
bound  up  in  costliest  morocco,  each  single- 
each  small  part  making  a  hooi — ^with  fine 
clasps,  gilt-splashed,  &c.  She  had  conscien- 
tiously kept  them  as  they  had  been  delivered 
to  her;  not  a  blot  had  been  efhoed  or 
tampered  with.  They  were  precious  to  her 
for  their  affecting  remembrancings.  They 
were  her  principia,  her  rudiments ;  the 
elementary  atoms  ;  the  little  steps  by  which 
she  pressed  forward  to  perfection.  **  What,** 
she  would  say,  ''could  India-rubber,  or  a 
pimiice-stone,  have  done  for  these  Harling*  f 

I  am  in  no  hurry  to  begin  my  stoiy— 
indeed  I  have  little  or  none  to  tell — so  I  will 
just  mention  an  observation  of  hers  con- 
nected with  that  interesting  time. 

Not  long  before  she  died  I  had  been  <£»- 
coursing  with  her  on  the  quantity  of  real 
present  emotion  which  a  great  tragic  per- 
former experiences  during  acting.  I  ventured 
to  think,  that  though  in  the  first  instance 
such  players  must  have  possessed  the  feel- 
ings which  they  so  powerfully  called  up  in 
others,  yet  by  frequent  repetition  those  feel- 
ings must  become  deadened  in  great  measure, 
and  the  performer  trust  to  the  memoiyof 
past  emotion,  rather  than  express  a  present 
one.  She  indignantly  repelled  the  notion, 
that  with  a  truly  great  tragedian  the  opera- 
tion, by  which  such  effects  were  produced 
upon  an  audience,  could  ever  degrade  itself 
into  what  was  purely  mechanical.  With 
much  delicacy,  avoiding  to  instance  in  her 
«eZ/'-experience,  she  told  me,  that  so  long  ago 
as  when  she  used  to  play  the  part  of  the 
Little  Son  to  Mrs.  Porter's  Isabella,  ( I  think 
it  was,)  when  that  impressive  actress  has 
been  bending  over  her  in  some  heart-rending 
colloquy,  she  has  felt  real  hot  tears  come 
trickling  from  her,  which  (to  use  her  power- 
ful expression)  have  perfectly  scalded  her 
back. 

I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  waa 
Mrs.  Porter  ;  but  it  was  some  great  actress 
of  that  day.    The  name  is  indifferent ;  but 
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the  fact  of  the  Bcalding  tears  I  most  dis- 
tinctly remember. 

I  was  always  fond  of  the  society  of  players, 
and  am  not  sure  that  an  impediment  in  my 
speech  (which  certainly  kept  me  out  of  the 
pulpit)  even  more  than  certain  personal  dis- 
qnalificationSy  which  are  often  got  over  in 
tliat  profession,  did  not  prevent  me  at  one 
time  of  life  from  adopting  it.  I  have  had 
the  honour  (I  must  ever  call  it)  once  to 
have  been  admitted  to  the  tea-table  of 
"Mias  Kelly.  I  have  played  at  serious  whist 
with  Mr,  Listen.  I  have  chattered  with 
ever  good-humoured  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble. 
I  have  conversed  as  friend  to  friend  with 
her  accomplished  husband.  I  have  been 
indulged  with  a  classical  conference  with 
Macready ;  and  with  a  sight  of  the  Player- 
picture  gallery,  at  Mr.  Mathews's,  when  the 
kind  owner,  to  remunerate  me  for  my  love 
of  the  old  actors  (whom  he  loves  so  much), 
went  over  it  with  me,  supplying  to  his  capital 
collection,  what  alone  the  artist  could  not 
give  them — ^voice  ;  and  their  living  motion. 
Old  tones,  half  faded,  of  Dodd,  and  Parsons, 
and  Baddeley,  have  lived  again  for  me  at 
his  bidding.   Only  Edwin  he  could  not  restore 

to  me,    I  have  supped  with ;  but  I  am 

growing  a  coxcomb. 

As  I  was  about  to  say — at  the  desk  of  the 
then  treasurer  of  the  old  Bath  theatre — 
not  Diamond's — presented  herself  the  little 
Barbara  S . 

The  parents  of  Barbara  had  been  in  repu- 
table circumstances.  The  father  had  prac- 
tised, I  believe,  as  an  apothecary  in  the 
town.  But  his  practice,  from  causes  which 
I  feel  my  own  infirmity  too  sensibly  that 
way  to  arraign— or  perhaps  from  that  pure 
infelicity  which  accompanies  some  people  in 
their  walk  through  life,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  at  the  door  of  imprudence 
— ^was  now  reduced  to  nothing.  They  were 
in  fact  in  the  very  teeth  of  starvation,  when 
the  manager,  who  knew  and  respected  them 
in  better  days,  took  the  little  Barbara  into 
his  company. 

At  the  period  I  commenced  with,  her 
slender  earnings  were  the  sole  support  of 
the  family,  including  two  younger  sisters. 
I  must  throw  a  veil  over  some  mortifying 
circumstances.  Enough  to  say,  that  her 
Saturday's  pittance  was  the  only  chance  of  a 
Sunday's  (generally  their  only)  meal  of  meat. 


One  thing  I  will  only  mention,  that  in 
some  child's  part,  where  in  her  theatrical 
character  she  was  to  sup  off  a  roast  fowl 
(O  joy  to  Barbara !)  some  comic  actor,  who 
was  for  the  night  caterer  for  this  dainty — in 
the  misguided  humour  of  his  part,  threw 
over  the  dish  such  a  quantity  of  salt  (O  grief 
and  pain  of  heart  to  Barbara !)  that  when 
she  crammed  a  portion  of  it  into  her  mouth, 
she  was  obliged  sputteringly  to  reject  it; 
and  what  with  shame  of  her  ill-acted  part, 
and  pain  of  real  appetite  at  missing  such 
a  dainty,  her  little  heart  sobbed  almost  to 
breaking,  till  a  flood  of  tears,  which  the  well- 
fed  spectators  were  totally  unable  to  com- 
prehend, mercifully  relieved  her. 

This  was  the  little  starved,  meritorious 
maid,  who  stood  before  old  Bavenscroft,  the 
treasurer,  for  her  Saturday's  payment. 

Bavenscroft  was  a  man,  I  have  heard  many 
old  theatrical  people  besides  herself  say,  of 
all  men  least  calculated  for  a  treasurer.  He 
had  no  head  for  accounts,  paid  away  at 
random,  kept  scarce  any  books,  and  summing 
up  at  the  week's  end,  if  he  found  himself 
a  pound  or  so  deficient,  blest  himself  that  it 
was  no  worse. 

Now  Barbara's  weekly  stipend  was  a  bare 
half  guinea.  —  By  mistake  he  popped  into 
her  hand — a  whole  one, 

Barbara  tripped  away. 

She  was  entirely  unconscious  at  first  of 
the  mistake  :  God  knows,  Bavenscroft  would 
never  have  discovered  it. 

But  when  she  had  got  down  to  the  first  of 
those  uncouth  landing-places,  she  became 
sensible  of  an  unusual  weight  of  metal  press- 
ing her  little  hand. 

Now  mark  the  dilemma. 

She  was  by  nature  a  good  child.  From 
her  parents  and  those  about  her  she  had 
imbibed  no  contrary  influence.  But  then 
they  had  taught  her  nothing.  Poor  men's 
smoky  cabins  are  not  always  porticoes  of 
moral  philosophy.  This  little  maid  had  no 
instinct  to  evil,  but  then  she  might  be  said 
to  have  no  fixed  principle.  She  had  heard 
honesty  commended,  but  never  dreamed  of 
its  application  to  hersel£  She  thought  of  it 
as  something  which  concerned  grown-up 
people,  men  and  women.  She  had  never 
known  temptation,  or  thought  of  preparing 
resistance  against  it. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  back  to  the 
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old  treasurer,  and  explain  to  him  his  blunder. 
He  was  already  so  confused  with  age,  besides 
a  natural  want  of  punctuality,  that  she 
would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
him  imderstand  it  She  saw  that  in  an 
instant.  And  then  it  was  such  a  bit  of 
money  I  and  then  the  image  of  a  larger 
allowance  of  butcherVmeat  on  their  table 
next  day  came  across  her,  till  her  little  eyes 
glistened,  and  her  mouth  moistened.  But 
then  Mr.  Ravenscroft  had  always  been  so 
good-natured,  had  stood  her  friend  behind 
the  scenes,  and  even  recommended  her  pro- 
motion to  some  of  her  little  parts.  But 
again  the  old  man  was  reputed  to  be  worth 
a  world  of  money.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
fifty  pounds  a-year  clear  of  the  theatre.  And 
then  came  staring  upon  her  the  figures  of 
her  little  stockingless  and  shoeless  sisters. 
And  when  she  looked  at  her  own  neat  white 
cotton  stockings,  which  her  situation  at  the 
theatre  had  made  it  indispensable  for  her 
mother  to  provide  for  her,  with  hard 
straining  and  pinching  from  the  family 
stock,  and  thought  how  glad  she  should  be 
to  cover  their  poor  feet  with  the  same — and 
how  then  they  could  accompany  her  to 
rehearsals,  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
precluded  from  doing,  by  reason  of  their 
unfashionable  attire, — in  these  thoughts  she 
reached  the  second  landing-place — the  second, 
I  mean,  from  the  top — for  there  was  still 
another  left  to  traverse. 

Now  virtue  support  Barbara ! 

And  that  never-failing  friend  did  step  in 
— for  at  that  moment  a  strength  not  her 
own,  T  have  heard  her  say,  was  revealed  to 
her — a  reason  above  leasoning — and  without 


her  own  agency,  as  it  seemed  (for  she  never 
felt  her  feet  to  move),  she  found  herKlf 
transported  back  to  the  individual  desk  the 
had  just  quitted,  and  her  hand  in  the  old 
hand  of  Kavenscrofb,  who  in  silence  took 
back  the  refunded  treasure,  and  who  had 
been  sitting  (good  man)  insensible  to  the 
lapse  of  minutes,  which  to  her  were  anxious 
ages,  and  from  that  moment  a  deep  peace 
fell  upon  her  heart,  and  she  knew  the  quality 
of  honesty. 

A  year  or  two's  unrepining  application  to 
her  profession  brightened  up  the  feet,  and  the 
prospects,  of  her  little  sisters,  set  the  whole 
family  upon  theip  l^s  again,  and  released 
her  from  the  difficulty  of  discussing  monl 
dogmas  upon  a  landing-place. 

I  have  heard  her  say  that  it  was  a  surprise^ 
not  much  short  of  mortification  to  her,  to 
see  the  coolness  with  which  the  old  man 
pocketed  the  difference,  which  had  caused 
her  such  mortal  throes. 

This  anecdote  of  herself  I  had  in  the  year 
1800,  from  the  mouth  of  the  late  Mn. 
Crawford,*  then  sixtynseven  years  of  age 
(she  died  soon  after) ;  and  to  her  struggles 
upon  this  childish  occasion  I  have  someUmei 
ventured  to  think  her  indebted  for  that 
power  of  rending  the  heart  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  conflicting  emotions,  for  which 
in  after  years  she  was  considered  as  little 
inferior  (if  at  all  so  in  the  part  of  Lady 
Randolph)  even  to  Mrs.  Siddons. 

•  The  maiden  name  of  thia  lady  was  Street,  wlikk 
she  changed  by  sneceaBive  marriagcK,  for  those  of  Dancer, 
Barry,  and  Crawford.  She  waa  Mia.  Crairford,  a  third 
time  a  widow,  when  I  knew  her. 
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-,    KAO. 


Though  in  some  points  of  doctrine,  and  ' 
perhaps  of  discipline,  I  am  diffident  of 
lending  a  perfect  assent  to  that  church 
which  you  have  so  worthily  historified,  yet 
may  the  ill  time  never  come  to  me,  when 
with  a  chilled  heart  or  a  portion  of  irreverent 
sentiment,  I  shall  enter  her  beautiful  and 
time-hallowed  Edifices.    Judge,  then,  of  my 


mortifl cation  when,  after  attending  the 
choral  anthems  of  last  Wednesday  at  West- 
minster, and  being  desirous  of  renewing  my 
acquaintance,  after  lapsed  years,  with  the 
tombs  and  antiquities  there,  I  found  myself 
excluded ;  turned  out,  like  a  dog,  or  some 
profane  person,  into  the  common  street,  with 
feelings  not  very  congenial  to  the  place,  or 
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^o  the  solemn  service   which  I  had  been 
ULatening  to.    It  was  a  jar  afler  that  music. 

You  had  your  education  at  Westminster ; 
•flfeoid  doubtlest  among  those  dim  aisles  and 
csloisters,  you  must  have  gathered  much  of 
'^liat  devotional  feeling  in  those  young  years, 
on  which  your  purest  mind  feeds  still — ^and 
xaaay  it  feed  !    The  antiquarian  spirit,  strong 
i«i  you,  and  gracefully  blending  ever  with 
'felie  religious,  may  have  been  sown  in  you 
«Linong  those  wrecks  of  splendid  mortality. 
You  owe  it  to  the  place  of  your  education  ; 
you  owe  it  to  your  learned  fondness  for  the 
^Lrchitecture  of  your  ancestors  ;  you  owe  it 
^o  the  yenerableness  of  your  ecclesiastical 
^Mtablishment,  which  is  daily  lessened  and 
^sailed  in  question  through  these  practices — 
't^o  speak  aloud  your  sense  of  them  ;  never  to 
desist  raising  your  voice  against  them,  till 
'fchey  be  totally  done  away  with  and  abolished ; 
"t.ill  the  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey  be  no 
longer    closed    against  the  decent,  though 
low-in-purse,  enthusiast,  or  bUmeless  devotee, 
'^rho  must    commit    an  injury  against  his 
£kmily  economy,  if  he  would  be  indulged ' 
"^rith.  a  bare  admission  within  its  walls.    You 
owe  it  to  the  decencies,  which  you  wish  to 
see  maintained,  in  its  impressive  services, 
'that  our  Cathedral  be  no  longer  an  object  of 
Inspection  to  the  poor  at  those  times  only,  in 
'which  they  must  rob  from  their  attendance 
on  the  worship  every  minute  which  they  can 
"bestow  upon  the  fabric.    In  vain  the  public 
prints  have  taken  up  this  subject, — in  vain 
Buch  poor,  nameless  writera  as  myself  express 
their  indignation.    A  word  from  you,  sir, — a 
hint  in  your  Journal — would  be  sufficient  to 
fling  open  the  doors  of  the  Beautiful  Temple 
again,  as  we  can  remember  them  when  we 
were  boys.    At  that  time  of  life,  what  would 
the  imaginative  faculty  (such  as  it  is)  in 
both  of  us,  have  suffered,  if  the  entrance  to 
80  much  reflection  had  been  obstructed  by 
the  demand  of  so  much  silver  ! — If  we  had 
scraped  it  up  to  gain  an  occasional  admission 
(as  we  certainly  should  have  done)  would 
the  sight  of  those  old  tombs  have  been  as 
impressive    to    us    (while    we    have    been 
weighing  anxiously  prudence  against  senti- 
ment) as  when  the  gates  stood  open  as  those 
of  the  adjacent  Park  ;  when  we  could  walk 
in  at  any  time,  as  the  mood  brought  us,  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  as  that  lasted  ?    Is 
the  being  shown  over  a  place  the  same  as 


silently  for  ourselves  detecting  the  genius  of 
it  1  In  no  part  of  our  beloved  Abbey  now 
can  a  peraon  find  entrance  (out  of  service 
time)  under  the  sum  of  two  shillings.  The 
rich  and  the  great  will  smile  at  the  anti- 
climax, presumed  to  lie  in  these  two  short 
words.  But  you  can  tell  them,  sir,  how 
much  quiet  worth,  how  much  capacity  for 
enlarged  feeling,  how  much  taste  and  genius, 
may  coexist,  especially  in  youth,  with  a 
purse  incompetent  to  this  demand.  A 
respected  friend  of  ours,  during  his  late  visit 
to  the  aaetropolis,  presented  himself  for 
admission  to  St.  Paul's.  At  the  same  time  a 
decently  clothed  man,  with  as  decent  a  wife 
and  child,  were  bargaining  for  the  same 
indulgence.  The  price  was  only  two-pence 
each  person.  The  poor  but  decent  man 
hesitated,  desirous  to  go  in  ;  but  there  were 
three  of  them,  and  he  turned  away  reluc- 
tantly. Perhaps  he  wished  to  have  seen  the 
tomb  of  Nelson.  Perhaps  the  Interior  of 
the  Cathedral  was  his  object.  But  in  the 
state  of  his  finances,  even  sixpence  might 
reasonably  seem  too  much.  Tell  the  Aris- 
tocracy of  the  country  (no  man  can  do  it 
more  impressively) ;  instruct  them  of  what 
value  these  insignificant  pieces  of  money, 
these  minims  to  their  sight,  may  be  to  their 
humbler  brethren.  Shame  these  Sellers  out 
of  the  Temple.  Stifle  not  the  suggestions  of 
your  better  nature  with  the  pretext,  that  an 
indiscriminate  admission  would  expose  the 
Tombs  to  violation.  Bemember  your  boy- 
days.  Did  you  ever  see,  or  hear,  of  a  mob 
in  the  Abbey,  while  it  was  free  to  all  ?  Do 
the  rabble  come  there,  or  trouble  their  heads 
about  such  speculations  ?  It  is  all  that  you 
can  do  to  drive  them  into  your  churches; 
they  do  not  voluntarily  offer  themselves. 
They  have,  alas  !  no  passion  for  antiqxdties ; 
for  tomb  of  king  or  prelate,  sage  or  poet. 
If  they  had,  they  would  be  no  longer  the 
rabble. 

For  forty  years  that  I  have  known  the 
Fabric^  the  only  well-attested  charge  of 
violation  adduced,  has  been — a  ridiculous 
dismemberment  committed  upon  the  effigy 
of  that  amiable  spy,  Major  Andr6.  And  is 
it  for  this — the  wanton  mischief  of  some 
school-boy,  fired  perhaps  with  raw  notions 
of  Transatlantic  Freedom — or  the  remote 
possibility  of  such  a  mischief  occurring  again, 
so  easily  to  be  prevented  by  stationing  a 
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constable  within  the  walla,  if  the  vergers  are 
incompetent  to  the  duty — is  it  upon  such 
wretched  pretences  that  the  people  of 
England  are  made  to  pay  a  new  Peter*s 
Pence,  so  long  abrogated ;  or  must  content 


themselves  with  contemplating  the  ragged 
Exterior  of  their  Cathedral  f  The  misdiief 
was  done  about  the  time  that  you  were  a 
scholar  there.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  unfortunate  relic  1 — 


AMICUS  REDIVIVUS. 

— ♦— 

Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remorselesi  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  lored  Lycidas  T 


I  DO  not  know  when  I  have  experienced  a 
stranger  sensation,  than  on  seeing  my  old 
friend,  G.  D.,  who  had  been  paying  me  a 
morning  visit,  a  few  Sundays  back,  at  my 
cottage  at  Islington,  upon  taking  leave, 
instead  of  turning  down  the  right-hand  path 
by  which  he  had  entered — with  staff  in 
hand,  and  at  noonday,  deliberately  march 
right  forwards  into  the  midst  of  the  stream 
that  runs  by  us,  and  totally  disappear. 

A  spectacle  like  this  at  dusk  would  have 
been  appalling  enough;  but  in  the  broad, 
open  daylight,  to  witness  such  an  unreserved 
motion  towards  self-destruction  in  a  valued 
friend,  took  from  me  all  power  of  speculation. 

How  I  found  my  feet  I  know  not.  Con- 
sciousness was  quite  gone.  Some  spirit,  not 
my  own,  whirled  me  to  the  spot.  I  remember 
nothing  but  the  silvery  apparition  of  a  good 
white  head  emerging ;  nigh  which  a  staff 
(the  hand  imseen  that  wielded  it)  pointed 
upwards,  as  feeling  for  the  skies.  In  a 
moment  (if  time  was  in  that  time)  he  was 
on  my  shoulders ;  and  I — freighted  with  a 
load  more  precious  than  his  who  bore 
Anchises. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  do  justice  to  the 
officious  zeal  of  sundry  passers  by,  who, 
albeit  arriving  a  little  too  late  to  participate 
in  the  honours  of  the  rescue,  in  philanthropic 
shoals  came  thronging  to  communicate  their 
advice  as  to  the  recovery  ;  prescribing 
variously  the  application,  or  non-application, 
of  salt,  &c.,  to  the  person  of  the  patient 
Life,  meantime,  was  ebbing  fast  away, 
amidst  the  stifle  of  conflicting  judgments, 
when  one,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  by 
a  bright  thought,  proposed  sending  for  the 
Doctor.  Trite  as  the  counsel  was,  and 
impossible,  as  one  should  think,  to  be  missed 


on, — shall  I  confess  f — in  this  emeigency  it 
was  to  me  as  if  an  Ajigel  had  spoken. 
Great  previous  exertions — ^d  mine  bad  not 
been  inconsiderable — are  commonly  followed 
by  a  debility  of  purpose.  This  was  a  moment 
of  irresolution. 

MoyoouLus — ^for  so,  in  default  of  futrhing 
his  true  name,  I  choose  to  dengnate  the 
medical  gentleman  who  now  appeared — is  a 
grave,  middle-aged  person,  who,  without 
having  studied  at  the  college,  or  truckled  to 
the  pedantry  of  a  diploma,  hath  employed  a 
great  portion  of  his  valuable  time  in  experi- 
mental processes  upon  the  bodies  of  unfor^ 
tunate  fellow-creatures,  in  whom  the  vital 
spark,  to  mere  vulgar  thinking,  would  seem 
extinct  and  lost  for  ever.  He  omitteth  no 
occasion  of  obtruding  his  services,  from  a 
case  of  common  surfeit  suffocation  to  the 
ignobler  obstructions,  sometimes  induced  by 
a  too-wilful  application  of  the  plant  cannabit 
outwardly.  But  though  he  declineth  not 
altogether  these  drier  extinctions,  his  ocea- 
pation  tendeth,  for  the  most  part,  to  wate^ 
practice ;  for  the  convenience  of  which,  he 
hath  judiciously  fixed  his  quarters  near  the 
grand  repository  of  the  stream  mentioned, 
where  day  and  night,  from  his  little  watch- 
tower,  at  the  Middleton's  Head,  he  listeneth 
to  detect  the  wrecks  of  drowned  mortality— 
partly,  as  he  saith,  to  be  upon  the  spot — and 
partly,  because  the  liquids  which  he  useth  to 
prescribe  to  himself  and  his  patients,  on 
these  distressing  occasions,  are  ordinarily 
more  conveniently  to  be  found  at  these  com- 
mon hostelries  than  in  the  shof>s  and  phials 
of  the  apothecaries.  His  ear  hath  arrived 
to  such  finesse  by  practice,  that  it  is  report4^i 
he  can  distinguish  a  plunge,  at  half  a  Kuioog 
distance ;  and  can  tell  if  it  be   casnml  or 
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deliberate.  He  weareth  a  medal,  suspended 
over  a  suit,  originally  of  a  sad  brown,  but 
which,  by  time  and  frequency  of  nightly 
divings,  has  been  dinged  into  a  true  profes- 
sional sable.  He  passeth  by  the  name  of  Doc- 
tor, and  is  remarkable  for  wanting  his  left  eye. 
His  remedy — after  a  sufficient  application  of 
warm  blankets,  friction,  &c.,  is  a  simple 
tumbler  or  moi*e,  of  the  purest  Cognac, 
with  water,  made  as  hot  as  the  convalescent 
can  bear  it.  Where  he  findeth,  as  in  the  | 
case  of  my  friend,  a  squeamish  subject,  he 
condescendeth  to  be  the  taster  ;  and  showeth, 
by  his  own  example,  the  innocuous  nature  of 
die  prescription.  Nothing  can  be  more  kind ! 
or  encouraging  than  this  procedure.  It 
addeth  confidence  to  the  patient,  to  see  his 
medical  adviser  go  hand  in  hand  with  him- 
self in  the  remedy.  When  the  doctor 
swalloweth  his  own  draught,  what  peevish  I 
invalid  can  refuse  to  pledge  him  in  the 
potion  ?  In  fine,  Monogulus  is  a  humane, 
sensible  man,  who,  for  a  slender  pittance, 
scarce  enough  to  sustain  life,  is  content  to ' 
wear  it  out  in  the  endeavour  to  save  the  lives 
of  others — ^his  pretensions  so  moderate  that : 
with  difficulty  I  could  press  a  crown  upon 
him,  for  the  price  of  restoring  the  existence 
of  such  an  invaluable  creature  to  society 
as  O.  D. 

It  was  pleasant  to  observe  the  effect  of  the 
subsiding  alarm  upon  the  nerves  of  the  dear 
absentee.  It  seemed  to  have  given  a  shake 
to  memory,  calling  up  notice  after  notice,  of  I 
all  the  providential  deliverances  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  the  course  of  his  long  and  inno- 
cent life.  Sitting  up  in  my  couch — ^my  couch 
which,  naked  and  void  of  furniture  hitherto, 
for  the  salutary  repose  which  it  administered, 
shall  be  honoured  with  costly  valance,  at 
some  price,  and  henceforth  be  a  state-bed  at 
Colebrook, — ^he  discoursed  of  marvellous 
escapes — by  carelessness  of  nurses — by  pails 
of  gelid,  and  kettles  of  the  boiling  element, 
in  infancy — ^by  orchard  pranks,  and  snapping 
twigs,  in  schoolboy  frolics — by  descent  of 
tiles  at  Trumpington,  and  of  heavier  tomes 
at  Pembroke—  by  studious  watchings,  in- 
ducing frightful  vigilance — ^by  want,  and  the 
fear  of  want,  and  all  the  sore  throbbings  of 
the  learned  head. — Anon,  he  would  burst  out 
into  little  fragments  of  chanting — of  songs 
long  ago— ends  of  deliverance  hymns,  not 
remembered  before    since    childhood,    but 


coming  up  now,  when  his  heart  was  made 
tender  as  a  child's — for  the  tremor  cordis,  in 
the  retrospect  of  a  recent  deliverance,  as  in 
a  case  of  impending  danger,  acting  upon  an 
innocent  heart,  will  produce  a  self-tender- 
ness, which  we  should  do  iU  to  christen 
cowardice ;  and  Shakspeare,  in  the  latter 
crisis,  has  made  his  good  Sir  Hugh  to  remem- 
ber the  sitting  by  Babylon,  and  to  mutter  of 
shallow  rivers. 

Waters  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton— what  a 
spark  you  were  like  to  have  extinguished  for 
ever  I  Your  salubrious  streams  to  this  City, 
for  now  near  two  centuries,  would  hardly 
have  atoned  for  what  you  were  in  a  moment 
washing  away.  Mockery  of  a  river — liquid 
artifice— -wretched  conduit !  henceforth  rank 
with  canals  and  sluggish  aqueducts.  Was  it 
for  this  that,  smit  in  boyhood  with  the  explo- 
rations of  that  Abyssinian  traveller,  I  paced 
the  vales  of  Amwell  to  explore  your  tribu- 
tary springs,  to  trace  your  salutary  watera 
sparkling  through  green  Hertfordshire,  and 
cultured  Enfield  parks  ] — ^Ye  have  no  swans 
— ^no  Naiads — ^no  river  God— or  did  the 
benevolent  hoary  aspect  of  my  friend  tempt 
ye  to  suck  him  in,  that  ye  also  might  have 
the  tutelary  genius  of  your  waters  ? 

Had  he  been  drowned  in  Cam,  there  would 
have  been  some  consonancy  in  it ;  but  what 
willows  had  ye  to  wave  and  rustle  over  his 
moist  sepulture  ? —  or,  having  no  name, 
besides  that  unmeajiing  assumption  of  eternal 
novittfy  did  ye  think  to  get  one  by  the  noble 
prize,  and  henceforth  to  be  termed  the 
Stream  Dterian  ? 

And  could  such  upacloos  virtne  find  a  grare 
Beneath  the  impostbomed  bubble  of  a  waret 

I  protest,  George,  you  shall  not  venture 
out  again — ^no,  not  by  daylight — without  a 
sufficient  pair  of  spectacles — ^in  your  musing 
moods  especially.  Your  absence  of  mind  we 
have  borne,  till  your  presence  of  body  came 
to  be  called  in  question  by  it.  You  shall  not 
go  wandering  into  Euripus  with  Aristotle,  if 
we  can  help  it.  Fie,  man,  to  turn  dipper  at 
your  years,  after  your  many  tracts  in  favour 
of  sprinkling  only  I 

I  have  nothing  but  water  in  my  head 
o*nights  since  this  frightful  accident.  Some- 
times I  am  with,  Clarence  in  his  dream.  At 
others,  I  behold  Christian  beginning  to  sink, 
and  crying  out  to  his  good  brother  Hopeful 
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(that  is,  to  me),  ^  I  sink  in  deep  waters  ;  the 
billows  go  over  my  head,  all  the  waves  go 
over  me.  Selah."  Then  I  have  before  me 
Palinurus,  just  letting  go  the  steerage.  I 
cry  out  too  late  to  save.  Next  follow — a 
moumfiil  procession — suictdal  faces,  saved 
against  their  will  from  drowning ;  dolefully 
trailing  a  length  of  reluctant  gratefulness, 
with  ropy  weeds  pendent  from  locks  of 
watchet  hue — constrained  Lazari  —  Pluto's 
half-subjects—stolen  fees  from  the  grave — 
bilking  Charon  of  his  fare.  At  their  head 
Arion— or  is  it  G.  D.  1 — ^in  his  singing  gar- 
ments marcheth  singly,  with  harp  in  hand, 
and  votive  garland,  which  Machaon  (or 
Dr.  Hawes)  snatcheth  straight,  intending  to 
suspend  it  to  the  stem  God  of  Sea.  Then 
follow  dismal  streams  of  Lethe,  in  which  the 
half-drenched  on  earth  are  constrained  to 
drown  downright,  by  wharfs  where  Ophelia 
twice  acts  her  muddy  death. 

And,  doubtless,  there  is  some  notice  in  that 
invisible  world  when  one  of  us  approacheth 
(as  my  friend  did  so  lately)  to  their  inexorable 
precincts.  When  a  soul  knocks  once,  twice, 
at  Death's  door,  the  sensation  aroused  within 


the  palace  must  be  considerable ;  and  the 
grim  Feature,  by  modem  acienoe  so  dtea 
dispossessed  of  his  prey,  must  hare  leaned 
by  this  time  to  pity  Tantalua. 

A  pulse  assuredly  was  felt  along  tiia  line 
of  the  Elysian  shades,  when  the  near  airival 
of  G.  D.  was  announced  by  no  equivocal 
indications.  Prom  their  seats  of  Asphodel 
arose  the  gentler  and  the  graver  glio8t»^ 
poet,  or  historian— of  Grecian  or  of  Bosnan 
lore — to  crown  with  wnfii/ling  cbmpleti 
the  half-finished  love-labours  of  thmr  un- 
wearied scholiast.  Him  Markland  ex- 
pected— ^him  Tyrwhitt  hoped  to  encounter 
— ^him  the  sweet  lyrist  of  Peter  House,  whom 
he  had  barely  seen  upon  earth,*  with  newest 

airs  prepared  to  greet ;  and  patron  of 

the  gentle  Christ's  boy, — who  should  have 
been  his  patron  through  life— the  mild 
Askew,  widi  longing  aspirations  leaned  fore- 
most from  his  venerable  iBscnlaplan  diair, 
to  welcome  into  that  happy  company  the 
matured  virtues  of  the  man,  whoae  tender 
scions  in  the  boy  he  himself  upon  earth  had 
so  prophetically  fed  and  watered. 

•  OaiiVM  tonMM  fridU, 


SOME  SONNETS  OF  SLR  PHILIP  SYDNEY. 


Sydney's  Sonnets — I  speak  of  the  best  of 
them — are  among  the  very  best  of  their  sort. 
They  fall  below  the  plain  moral  dignity,  the 
sanctity,  and  high  yet  modest  spirit  of  self- 
approval,  of  Milton,  in  his  compositions  of  a 
similar  structure.  They  are  in  truth  what 
MiltoD,  censuring  the  Arcadia,  says  of  that 
work  (to  which  they  are  a  sort  of  afler-tune 
or  application),  "  vain  and  amatorious " 
enough,  yet  the  things  in  their  kind  (as  he 
confesses  to  be  true  of  the  romance)  may  be 
"  full  of  worth  and  wit."  They  savour  of  the 
Courtier,  it  must  be  allowed,  and  not  of  the 
Commonwealthsman.  But  Milton  was  a 
Courtier  when  he  wrote  the  Masque  at  Lud- 
low Castle,  and  still  more  a  Courtier  when 
he  composed  the  Arcades.  When  the 
national  struggle  was  to  begin,  he  becomingly 
cast  these  vanities  behind  him ;  and  if  the 
order  of  time  had  thrown  Sir  Philip  upon  the 
crisis  which  preceded  the  revolution,  there  is 


no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  acted  the 
same  part  in  that  emergency,  which  his 
glorified  the  name  of  a  later  Sydney.  He  did 
not  want  for  plainness  or  boldness  of  spirit 
His  letter  on  the  French  match  may  testify 
he  could  speak  his  mind  freely  to  Princes. 
The  times  did  not  call  him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  Sonnets  which  we  oftenest  call  to 
mind  of  Milton  were  the  compositions  of  hia 
maturest  years.  Those  of  Sydney,  which  I 
am  about  to  produce,  were  written  in  the 
very  heyday  of  his  blood.  They  are  stuck 
full  of  amorous  fancies — fiir-fetched  conceits, 
befittiug  his  occupation ;  for  True  Love 
thinks  no  labour  to  send  out  Thoughts  upon 
the  vast  and  more  than  Indian  voyages,  to 
bring  home  rich  pearls,  outlandish  wealth, 
gums,  jewels,  spicery,  to  sacrifice  in  self- 
depreciating  similitudes,  as  shadows  of  tmo 
amiabilities  in  the  Beloved.  We  must  b« 
Lover»— or  at  least  the  cooling  touch  ci  time, 
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the  eirettm  prcecordta  friguB  must  not  have 
80  damped  our  faculties,  as  to  take  away  our 
recollection  that  we  were  once  so — ^before  we 
can  duly  appreciate  the  glorious  vanities,  and 
graceful  hyperboles,  of  the  passion.  The 
images  which  lie  before  our  feet  (though  by 
some  accounted  the  only  natural)  are  least 
natural  for  the  high  Sydnean  love  to  express 
its  fiincies  by.  They  may  serve  for  the  loves 
of  Tibullus,  or  the  dear  Author  of  the  School- 
mistress ;  for  passions  that  creep  and  whine 
in  Elegies  and  Pastoral  Ballads.  I  am  sure 
Milton  never  loved  at  this  rate.  I  am  afraid 
some  of  his  addresses  {ad  Lwnoram  I  mean) 
have  rather  erred  on  the  farther  side  ;  and 
tiiat  the  poet  came  not  much  short  of  a 
religious  indecorum,  when  he  could  thus 
apostrophise  a  singing-girl : — 

Angelas  unicalqne  raus  (aie  credlte  gentet) 

Obtigit  nthereis  ales  ab  ordinibus. 
Quid  miniin,  Leonora,  tibi  si  gloria  m^Jor, 

Nam  toa  prsBsentem  vox  sonat  ipsa  Deom  t 
Ant  Deus,  aut  racai  certd  mens  tertia  coeli. 

Per  tna  secretd  gattora  serpit  agena ; 
Serpit  agens,  facilisque  docet  mortalia  corda 

Sensim  immortali  aainesoere  posse  sono. 
Quon  81  cxmcTA  avmsK  Dsim  xst,  pxb  cimcTAaux 

7V8U8, 
IV  TX  VKA  LOQtTITUa,  CJRIHJL  XTOTUS  HABXT. 

This  is  loving  in  a  strange  &shion ;  and  it 
requires  some  candour  of  construction 
(besides  the  slight  darkening  of  a  dead 
language)  to  cast  a  veil  over  the  ugly  appear- 
ance of  something  very  like  blasphemy  in 
the  last  two  verses.  I  think  the  Lover 
would  have  been  staggered  if  he  had  gone 
about  to  express  the  same  thought  in  English. 
I  am  sure  Sydney  has  no  flights  like  this. 
His  extravaganzas  do  not  strike  at  the  sky, 
though  he  takes  leave  to  adopt  the  pale  Dian 
into  a  fellowship  with  his  mortal  passions. 


With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  cUmb'st  the  skies ; 

How  silently  ;  and  with  how  wan  a  face  I 

What !  may  it  be,  that  eren  in  heavenly  place 

That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrow  tries  T 

Sore,  if  that  long-.with.loTe.acquainted  eyes 

Oui  Judge  of  lore,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case ; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks ;  thy  languisht  grace 

To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  eren  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me. 

Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  f 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be! 

00  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn,  whom  that  love  doth  possess  7 

Do  they  eall  virt%e  thSite—wngraUfulneM  ! 

The  last  line  of  this  poem  is  a  little 
obscured  by  transposition.  He  means,  Do 
they  call  ungratefulness  there  a  virtue  ? 


Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low ; 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  ttom  out  the  prease  * 
Of  those  fierce  darts  despair  at  me  doth  throw  ; 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease  : 

1  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  sweet  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right, 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me, 
Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stklla's  image  see. 


The  eorions  wits,  seeing  dull  pensiveness 
Bewray  itself  in  my  long-settled  eyes. 
Whence  those  same  ftunes  of  melancholy  nae, 
With  idle  pains,  and  missing  aim,  do  guess. 
Some,  that  know  how  my  spring  I  did  address. 
Deem  that  my  Muse  some  fhiit  of  knowledge  plies ; 
Others,  because  the  Prince  my  service  tries, 
Think,  that  I  think  state  errors  to  redress ; 
But  harder  Judges  judge,  ambition's  rage,     . 
Scourge  of  itself,  still  climbing  slippery  place. 
Holds  my  young  brain  captived  in  golden  cage. 
O  fools,  or  over-wise  !  alas,  the  race 
Of  all  my  thoughts  hath  neither  stop  nor  start. 
But  only  Stxlla's  eyes,  and  Stella's  heart. 


Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  guise 
Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company. 
With  dearth  of  wordiB,  or  answers  quite  awry, 
To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech  arise ; 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  flies. 
That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  Pride  doth  lie 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise  ; 
Tet  Pride^  I  think,  doth  not  my  soul  possess. 
Which  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  gloss ; 
But  one  worse  fault — Ambition — I  confess. 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  fHends  overpass. 
Unseen,  unheard — ^while  Thought  to  highest  place 
Bends  all  his  powers,  even  unto  Stella's  grace. 


Having  this  day,  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance. 
Guided  so  well  that  I  obtained  the  prize. 
Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes. 
And  of  some  sent  from  that  nceet  enemy^ — France ; 
Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance ; 
Townsfolk  my  strength  ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
His  praise  to  sleight,  which  from  good  use  doth  rise ; 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 
Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them,  who  did  excel  in  this. 
Think  Nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shot  awry  I  the  true  cause  is, 
Stella  looked  on,  and  firom  her  heavenly  faoe 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race. 


In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried. 
And  yet  t6  break  more  staves  did  me  address. 
While  with  the  people's  shouts  (I  must  confess) 
Touth,  luck,  and  praise,  even  flll'd  my  veins  with 

pride — 
Wh^  Cupid  having  me  (his  slave)  descried 
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In  Man's  livery,  prancing  in  the  press, 

**  What  now,  Sir  Fool  I  "  said  he :  "I  would  no  leas  : 

Look  here,  I  say.*'     I  look'd,  and  Stella  spied, 

"Who  hard  by  made  a  window  send  forth  light. 

My  heart  then  quaked,  then  dazzled  were  mine  eyes ; 

One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  th'  other  to  light ; 

Mor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  fHendly  cries. 

My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me^- 

Till  that  her  blush  made  me  my  shame  to  see. 


No  more,  my  dear,  no  more  these  counsels  try ; 

0  give  my  passions  leave  to  run  their  race ; 
Let  Fortune  lay  on  me  her  worst  disgrace ; 

Let  folk  o'ercharged  with  brain  against  me  cry ; 
Let  clouds  bedim  my  face,  break  in  mine  eye  ; 
Let  me  no  steps,  bat  of  lost  labour,  trace ; 
Let  all  the  earth  with  soom  recount  my  caso 
But  do  not  will  me  from  my  love  to  fly. 

1  do  not  envy  Aristotle's  wit, 

Nor  do  aspire  to  Cesar's  bleeding  flune ; 
Mor  aught  do  care,  though  some  above  me  sit ; 
Nor  hope,*nor  wish,  another  course  to  ftrame, 
But  that  which  once  may  win  thy  cruel  heart : 
;rhou  art  my  wit,  and  thou  my  virtue  art. 

Tnx* 
Lovs  still  a  boy,  and  oft  a  wanton,  is, 
School'd  only  by  his  mother's  tender  eye ; 
What  wonder  then,  if  he  his  lesson  miss. 
When  for  so  soft  a  rod  dear  play  he  try  I 
And  yet  my  Star,  because  a  sugar'd  kiss 
In  sport  I  suck'd,  while  she  asleep  did  He, 
Doth  lour,  nay  chide,  nay  threat,  for  only  this. 
Sweet,  it  was  saucy  Lovx,  not  humble  I. 
But  no  'sense  serves ;  she  makes  her  wrath  appear. 
In  beauty's  throne — see  now  who  dares  come  near 
Tho«e  scarlet  judges,  threat'ning  bloody  pain  I 
O  heav'nly  Fool,  thy  most  kiss-worthy  face 
Anger  invests  with  such  a  lovely  grace. 
That  anger's  self  I  needs  must  kiss  again. 


I  never  drank  of  Aganippe  well. 

Nor  ever  did  in  shade  of  Tcmpe  sit. 

And  Muses  scorn  with  vulgar  brains  to  dwell ; 

Poor  Iny-man  I,  for  sacred  rites  unfit. 

8ome  do  I  hear  of  Poet's  fury  tell. 

But  (God  wot)  wot  not  what  they  mean  by  it ; 

And  this  I  swear  by  blackest  brook  of  hell, 

[  am  no  pick-purse  of  another's  wit. 

How  falls  it  then,  that  with  so  smooth  an  ease 

My  thoughts  I  npeak,  and  what  I  spenk  doth  flow 

In  verse,  and  thut  my  verse  best  wits  doth  please  t 

Guess  me  the  cause — what  is  it  thus ! — fyc,  no. 

Or  so  T — much  less.     How  then  t  sure  thus  it  is. 

My  lips  are  sweet,  inspired  with  Stella's  kiss. 


Of  all  the  kings  that  ever  here  did  reign, 
Edward,  named  Fourth,  as  first  in  praise  I  name. 
Not  for  his  fair  outside,  nor  well-lined  brain — 
Although  less  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame. 
Nor  that  he  could,  young-wise,  wise-valiont,  ffame 
His  sire's  revenge,  join'd  with  a  kingdom's  gain ; 
And,  gain'd  by  Mars  could  yet  mad  Mars  so  tame. 
That  Balance  weigh'd  what  Sword  did  late  obtain. 
Nor  that  he  made  the  Floure-de-lucc  so  'fraid, 
Though  strongly  hedged  of  bloody  Lions'  paws. 
That  witty  Lewis  to  him  a  tribute  paid. 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  any  such  small  cause-~ 
But  only,  for  this  worthy  knight  durst  prove 
To  lose  his  crown  rather  than  fail  his  love. 


0  happy  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stblla  hmr^ 

1  saw  thyself,  with  many  a  smiling  line 
Upon  thy  checrftU  face,  Joy's  livery  wear. 
While  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  iUm; 
The  boat  for  Joy  could  not  to  danoe  forbear. 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauty  to  divia* 
Bavish'd,  sUy'd  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves  (O  sweetest  prison)  twine. 
And  fain  those  JEol's  youth  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made ;  but,  forced  by  nature  still  to  fly. 
First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  locks  display. 
She,  so  disheveU'd,  blush'd ;  tram  window  I 
With  sight  thereof  cried  out,  O  fair  disgrace. 
Let  honoor's  self  to  thee  ^rant  highest  plaeel 

Highway,  since  you  my  chief  Pamaaeus  be ; 
And  that  my  Muse,  to  some  ears  not  nnswect. 
Tempers  her  words  to  trampling  horaee*  feet. 
More  soft  than  to  a  ehamber  melody ; 
Now  blessed  You  bear  onward  bleraed  Me 
To  Her,  where  I  my  heart  safe  left  shall  meet. 
My  Muse  and  I  must  you  of  duty  greet 
With  thanks  and  wishes,  wishing  thankfhlly. 
Be  you  still  fair,  honoured  by  public  heed. 
By  no  encroachment  wrong'd,  nor  time  forgot ; 
Nor  blamed  for  blood,  nor  diamed  for  ainfU  deed. 
And  that  you  kno^  I  envy  yon  no  lot 
Of  highest  wish,  I  wish  you  to  much  bliss. 
Hundreds  of  years  yon  Stslla's  feet  may  kin. 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  first,  the  second,  Mid 
the  last  sonnet,  are  my  fayonrites.  Bat  the 
general  beauty  of  them  all  is,  that  they  are 
80  perfectly  characteristicaL  The  apirit  of 
^  learning  and  of  chivalry,"— of  which  nnion, 
Spenser  has  entitled  Sydney  to  have  been 
the  "president," — shines  through  them.  I 
confess  I  can  see  nothing  of  the  "jejune  "  or 
" frigid  "  in  them  ;  much  less  of  the  "stiff" 
and  "  cumbrous  " — which  I  have  sometimes 
heard  objected  to  the  Arcadia.  The  vene 
runs  off  swiftly  and  gallantly.  It  might  ha^e 
been  tuned  to  the  trumpet ;  or  tempered  (as 
himself  expresses  it)  to  "  trampling  horses' 
feet."    They  abound  in  felicitous  phrases— 

0  heav'nly  Fool,  thy  most  kiss. worthy  face — 

8fA  Sonmit, 

Sweet  pillows,  sweetest  bed  ; 

A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 

Ind  SouhuL" 


-  That  sweet  enemy, — ^Franee— 


6a 

But  they  are  not  rich  in  words  only  in 
vague  and  imlocalised  feelings — ^the  failing 
too  much  of  some  poetry  of  the  present  day 
— they  are  full,  material,  and  circumstan- 
tiated. Time  and  place  appropriates  every 
one  of  them.  It  is  not  a  fever  of  passion 
wasting  itself  upon  a  thin  diet  of  dainty 
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words,  but  a  transcondent  passion  pervading 
and  illuminating  action,  pursuits,  studies, 
feats  of  arms,  the  opinions  of  contemporaries 
and  his  judgment  of  them.  An  historical 
thread  runs  through  them,  which  almost 
affixes  a  date  to  them ;  marks  the  token  and 
sphere  they  were  written. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  what  I  con- 
ceive the  merit  of  these  poems,  because  I 
have  been  hurt  by  the  wantonness  (I  wish  I 
could  treat  it  by  a  gentler  name)  with  which 
W.  H.  takes  every  occasion  of  insulting  the 
memory  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  But  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Author  of  Table  Talk,  &c. 
(most  profound  and  subtle  where  they  are^ 
as  for  the  most  part,  just)  are  more  safely  to 
be  relied  upon,  on  subjects  and  authors  he 
has  a  partiality  for,  than  on  such  as  he  has 
conceived  an  accidental  prejudice  against. 
Milton  wrote  sonnets,  and  was  a  king-hater ; 
and  it  was  congenial  perhaps  to  sacrifice  a 
courtier  to  a  patriot.  But  I  was  unwilling 
to  lose  Kfine  uUa  from  my  mind.  The  noble 
images,  passions,  sentiments,  and  poetical 
delicacies  of  character,  scattered  all  over  the 
Arcadia  (spite  of  some  stififhess  and  eucum- 
berment),  justify  to  me  the  character  which 
his  contemporaries  have  left  us  of  the  writer. 
I  cannot  think  with  the  "  Critic,"  that  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  was  that  opprobrioiu  thing 
which  a  foolish  nobleman  in  his  insolent 
hostility  chose  to  term  hiio.  I  call  to  mind 
the  epitaph  made  on  him,  to  guide  me  to 
juster  thoughts  of  him  ;  and  I  repose  upon 
the  beautiful  lines  in  the  "  Friend's  Passion 
for  his  Astrophel,**  printed  with  the  Elegies 
of  Spenser  and  others. 

You  knew— who  knew  not  Astrophel ! 
(That  I  should  lire  to  lay  I  knew. 


And  hare  not  in  poaseasion  still !) — 
Things  known  permit  me  to  renew — 
Of  him  you  know  his  merit  such, 
I  cannot  say — you  hear — too  much. 

Within  these  woods  of  Arcady 

He  chief  delight  and  pleasure  took ; 

And  on  the  mountain  Partheny, 

Upon  the  crystal  liquid  brook. 
The  Muses  met  him  every  dsy, 
That  taught  him  sing,  to  write,  and  say. 

When  he  descended  down  the  mount, 
His  personage  seemed  most  divine  : 
A  thousand  graces  one  might  count 
Upon  his  lovely  cheerful  eyne. 
To  hear  him  speak,  and  sweetly  smUfl^ 
You  were  in  Paradiao  the  while. 

A  tweet  tUtrttctive  kind  qf  grace  ; 

A  full  auttrance  gwen  by  looka; 

Oimtinual  eon^fort  m  a  faee^ 

The  lineammU  of  Ootpel  bookt — 
I  trow  that  count'nanee  cannot  lye, 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye. 


Above  all  others  this  is  he. 
Which  erst  approvdd  in  his  song. 
That  love  and  honour  might  agree. 
And  that  pure  love  will  do  no  wrong. 

Sweet  saints,  it  is  no  sin  or  blame 

To  love  a  man  of  virtuous  name. 

Did  never  love  so  sweetly  breathe 

In  any  mortal  breast  before  : 

Did  never  Muse  inspire  beneath 

A  Poet's  brain  with  finer  store. 

He  wrote  of  Love  with  high  conceit, 
And  Beauty  rear'd  above  her  height. 

Or  let  any  one  read  the  deeper  sorrows  (grief 
running  into  rage)  in  the  Poem, — ^the  last  in 
the  collection  accompanying  the  above, — 
which  from  internal  testimony  I  believe  to 
be  Lord  Brooke's — beginning  with  "  Silence 
augmenteth  grief,"  and  then  seriously  ask 
himself^  whether  the  subject  of  such  absorb- 
ing and  confounding  regrets  could  have  been 
that  thing  which  Lord  Oxford  termed  him. 


NEWSPAPEES  THIKTY-FIVE  YEAES  AGO. 


Dak  Stuabt  once  told  us,  that  he  did  not 
remember  that  he  ever  deliberately  walked 
into  the  Exhibition  at  Somerset  House  in  his 
life.  He  might  occasionally  have  escorted  a 
party  of  ladies  across  the  way  that  were 
going  in ;  but  he  never  went  in  of  his 
own  head.  Yet  the  office  of  the  ^  Morning 
Post*'  newspaper  stood  then  just  where  it 


does  now — we  are  carrying  you  back,  Reader, 
some  thirty  years  or  more — ^with  its  gilt- 
globe-topt  front  facing  that  emporium  of  our 
artists' grand  Annual  Exposure.  We -some- 
times wish  that  we  had  observed  the  same 
abstinence  with  Daniel. 

A  word  or  two  of  D.  S.  He  ever  appeared 
to  us  one  of  the  finest-tempered  of  Editors 
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Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was  equally 
pleasant,  with  a  dash,  no  slight  one  either,  of 
the  courtier.  S.  was  frank,  plain,  and  English 
all  over.  We  have  worked  for  both  these 
gentlemen. 

It  is  soothing  to  contemplate  the  head  of 
the  Ganges  ;  to  trace  the  first  little  bubblings 
of  a  mighty  river, 

With  holy  reyerence  to  approach  the  reeks. 
Whence  glide  the  streams  renowned  in  ancient  song. 

Tvced  with  a  perusal  of  the  Abyssinian 
Pilgrim's  exploratory  ramblings  after  the 
cradle  of  the  infant  Nilus,  we  well  remember 
on  one  fine  summer  holyday  (a  "  whole  day's 
leave  "  we  called  it  at  Christ's  hospital)  sal- 
lying forth  at  rise  of  sun,  not  very  well  pro- 
visioned either  for  such  an  undertaking,  to 
trace  the  current  of  the  New  River — Middle- 
tonian  stream ! — to  its  scaturient  source,  as  we 
had    read,  in    meadows    by  fair  AmwelL 


but,  above  all,  dreas,  fiiniished  the  materiaL 
The  length  of  no  paragraph  was  to  exceed 
seven  lines.  Shorter  they  might  be^  bat  thej 
must  be  poignant. 

A  fashion  of  /Ushy  or  nther  pink-^matd 
hose  for  the  ladies,  luckily  coming  up  at  the 
juncture  when  we  were  on  our  probatioii  for 
the  place  of  Chief  Jester  to  S.*8  Paper,  esta- 
blished our  reputation  in  that  Ihie.  We 
were  pronounced  a  **  capital  hand.**  O  the 
conceits  which  we  varied  upon  red  in  all  its 
prismatic  differences !  from  the  trite  and 
obvious  flower  of  Cytherea,  to  the  flaming 
costume  of  the  lady  that  has  her  sitting 
upon  "  many  waters."  Then  there  was  the 
collateral  topic  of  ankles.  What  an  occasion 
to  a  truly  chaste  writer,  like  oursel^  of 
touching  that  nice  brink,  and  yet  never 
tumbling  over  it,  of  a  seemingly  ever  approxi- 
mating something  "  not  quite  proper ; "  while, 
like  a  skilful  posture-master,  balancing  be- 


GaUantly  did  we  commence   our    solitary  twixt  decorums  and  their  opposites,  he  keeps 
quest — for  it  was  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  line,  from  which  a  hair's-breadth  devia- 


a  Discovert,  that  no  eye  of  schoolboy,  save 
our  own,  should  beam  on  the  detection.  By 
flowery  spots,  and  verdant  lanes  skirting 


tion  is  destruction  ;  hovering  in  the  confines 

of  light  and  darkness,  or  where  **  both  seem 

!  either  ;"  a  hazy  uncertain  delicacy ;  Auto- 


Homsey,  Hope  trained  us  on  in  many  a  lycus-like  in  the  Play,  still  putting  off  his 
baffling  turn  ;  endless,  hopeless  meanders,  as  |  expectant  auditory  with  "  Whoop,  do  me  no 
it  seemed  ;  or  as  if  the  jealous  waters  had '  harm,  good  man  !"  But,  above  all,  that 
dodged  us,  reluctant  to  have  the  humble  spot  conceit  arrided  us  most  at  that  time, 
of  their  nativity  revealed ;  till  spent,  and   and  still  tickles  our  midriff  to   remember, 


nigh  famished,  before  set  of  the  same  sun,  we 
siite  down  somewhere  by  Bowes  Farm  near 
Tottenham,  with  a  tithe  of  our  proposed 
labours  only  yet  aceomplishe<l ;  sorely  con- 


where,  allusively  to  the  flight  of*  Astros 
—  ultima  Ccelestum  terras  rdiquit — we  pro- 
noimced — ^in  reference  to  the  stockings  still 

— that  MODESTT,   TAKING   HER   FINAL   LRAYI 


vinced  in  spirit,  that  that  Brucian  enterprise   op  mortals,  her  last  Blush  was  visibli 

was    as    yet  too  arduous    for    our    young 

shoulilei'^. 

.  Not  more  refreshing  to  the  thirsty  curio- 
sity of  the  traveller  is  the  tracing  of  some 
mighty  waters  up  to  their  shallow  fontlet, 
than  it  is  to  a  pleased  and  candid  reader  to 
go  back  to  the  inexperienced  essays,  the  first 
callow  flights  in  authorship,  of  some  esta- 
blished name  in  literature ;  from  the  Gfnat 
which  preluded  to  the  ^neid,  to  the  Duck 
which  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on. 

In  those  days  every  Morning  Paper,  as  an 
essential  retainer  to  its  establishment,  kept 
an  author,  who  was  bound  to  furnish  daily  a 
quantum  of  witty  paragraphs.  Sixpence  a 
joke — and  it  was  thought  pretty  high  too — 
was  Dan  Stuart's  settled  remuneration  in 
these  cases.    The  chat  of  the  day,  scandal, 


IN  her  ascent  to    the  Heavens  bt  thi 

TRACT     OF      THE      GLOWING      INSTEP.         This 

might  be  called  the  crowning  conceit:  and 
was  esteemed  tolerable  writing  in  those 
days. 

But  the  fashion  of  jokes,  with  all  other 
things,  passes  away ;  as  did  the  transient 
mode  which  had  so  favoured  us.  The  ankles 
of  our  feir  friends  in  a  few  weeks  began  to 
reassume  their  whiteness,  and  left  us  'scarce 
a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Other  female  whims 
followed,  but  none  methought  so  pregnant, 
so  invitatory  of  shrewd  conceits,  and  mors 
than  single  meanings. 

Somebody  has  said,  that  to  swallow  six 
cross-buns  daily,  consecutively  for  a  fortnighti 
would  surfeit  the  stoutest  digestion.  But  to 
have  to  furnish  as  many  jokes  daily,  a&d 
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upon  the  pillow ;  but  to  get  up,  aj9  he  goes 
on  to  say, 

— ^rerocare  gradns,  snperasque  eradere  ad 

and  to  get  up  moreover  to  make  jokes  with 
malice  prepended — there  was  the  **  labour," 
there  the  "  work." 

No  Egyptian  taskmaster  ever  devised  a 
slavery  like  to  that,  our  slavery.  No  fractious 
operants  ever  turned  out  for  half  the  tyranny 
which  this  necessity  exercised  upon  us. 
Half  a  dozen  jests  in  a  day,  (bating  Sundays 
too,)  why,  it  seems  nothing  I  We  make 
twice  the  number  every  day  in  our  lives  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  claim  no  Sabbatical 
exemptions.  But  then  they  come  into  our 
head.  But  when  the  head  has  to  go  out  to 
them — when  the  mountain  must  go  to 
Mahomet — 

Beader,  try  it  for  once,  only  for  one  short 
twelvemonth. 

It  was  not  every  week  that  a  fashion  of 
pink  stockings  came  up ;  but  mostly,  instead 
of  it,  some  rugged  untractable  subject ;  some 
topic  impossible  to  be  contorted  into  the 
risible ;  some  feature,  upon  which  no  smile 
could  play ;  some  flint,  from  which  no  process 
of  ingenuity  could  procure  a  scintillation. 
There  they  lay ;  there  your  appointed  tale 
of  brick-makings  was  set  before  you,  which 
you  must  finish,  with  or  without  straw,  as 
it  happened.  The  craving  Dragon — the  Public 
— like  him  in  BePs  temple — must  be  fed  ;  it 
expected  its  daily  rations ;  and  Daniel,  and 
ourselves,  to  do  us  justice,  did  the  best  we 
could  on  this  side  bursting  him. 

While  we  were  wringing  out  coy  spnght- 
linesses  for  the  Post,  and  writhing  under  the 
toil  of  what  is  called  "  easy  writing,"  Bob 
Allen,  our  quondam  schoolfellow,  was  tapping 
his  impracticable  brains  in  a  like  service  for 
the  "Oracle."  Not  that  Eobert  troubled 
himself  much  about  wit.  If  his  paragraphs 
had  a  sprightly  air  (ibout  them,  it  was 
sufficient.  He  carried  this  nonchalance  so 
far  at  last,  that  a  matter  of  intelligence,  and 
that  no  very  important  one,  was  not  seldom 
palmed  upon  his  employers  for  a  good  jest ; 
for  example  sake — ^  Walking  yesterday  morn- 
ing casually  dovm  Snow  HiU,  who  should  we 
meet  but  Mr.  Deputy  Humphreys!  we  r^ioe 
to  add,  that  the  worthy  Deputy  appeared  to 
enjoy  a  good  state  of  health.  We  do  not  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  him  look  better.^^    This 


that  not  for  a  fortnight,  but  for  a  long 
twelvemonth,  as  we  were  constrained  to  do, 
was  a  little  harder  exaction.  "  Man  goeth 
£;>rth  to  his  work  until  the  evening  " — ^&om 
a  reasonable  hour  in  the  morning,  we  pre- 
sume it  was  meant.  Now,  as  our  main 
occupation  took  us  up  from  eight  till  five 
every  day  in  the  City  ;  and  as  our  evening  I 
hours,  at  that  time  of  life,  had  generally  to  | 
do  with  anything  rather  than  business,  it 
follows,  that  the  only  time  we  could  spare 
for  this  manufactory  of  jokes — our  supple- 
mentary livelihood,  that  supplied  us  in  every 
want  beyond  mere  bread  and  cheese — ^was 
exactly  that  paii;  of  the  day  which  (as  we 
have  heard  of  No  Man's  Land)  may  be  fitly 
denominated  No  Man's  Time;  that  is,  no 
time  in  which  a  man  ought  to  be  up,  and 
awake,  in.  To  speak  more  plainly,  it  is  that 
time  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  halfs 
duration,  in  which  a  man,  whose  occasions 
call  him  up  so  preposterously,  has  to  wait  for 
his  breakfast. 

O  those  head-aches  at  dawn  of  day,  when 
at  five,  or  half  past  five  in  summer,  and 
not  much  later  in  the  dark  seasons,  we  were 
compelled  to  rise,  having  been  perhaps  not 
above  four  hours  in  bed — (for  we  were  no 
go-to-beds  with  the  lamb,  though  we 
anticipated  the  lark  ofttimes  in  her  rising — 
we  like  a  parting  cup  at  midnight,  as  all 
young  men  did  before  these  effeminate  times, 
and  to  have  our  friends  about  us — we  were 
not  constellated  under  Aquarius,  that  watery 
sign,  and  therefore  incapable  of  Bacchus, 
cold,  washy,  bloodless — we  were  none  of 
your  Basilian  water-sponges,  nor  had  taken 
our  degrees  at  Mount  Ague — vte  were  right 
toping  Capulets,  jolly  companions,  we  and 
they) — but  to  have  to  get  up,  as  we  said 
before,  curtailed  of  half  our  fair  sleep,  fasting, 
with  only  a  dim  vista  of  refreshing  bohea^ 
in  the  distance — to  be  necessitated  to  rouse 
ourselves  at  the  detestable  rap  of  an  old  hag 
of  a  domestic,  who  seemed  to  take  a  diabolical 
pleasure  in  her  announcement  that  it  was 
**  time  to  rise ;"  and  whose  chappy  knuckles 
we  have  often  yearned  to  amputate,  and 
string  them  up  at  our  chamber  door,  to  be  a  | 
terror  to  all  such  unseasonable  rest-breakers 
in  future 

**racil"  and  sweet,  as  Virgil  sings,  had 
been  the  "descending"  of  the  over-night, 
bftlmj  the  first  ainking  of  the  heavy  head 
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gentleman  so  surprisingly  met  upon  Snow  commencement  of  the  present  century.  E^m 
Hill,  from  some  peculiarities  in  gait  or  tlie  prelusive  delicacies  of  the  present  writer 
gesture,  was  a  constant  butt  for  mirth  to  the  — ^the  curt  "Astwean  allusion" — ^wonld  be 
small  paragraph-mongers  of  the  day;  and  thought  pedantic  and  out  of  date,  in  these 
our  friend  thought  that  he  might  have  his  ,  days. 

fling  at  him  with  the  rest.  "We  met  A.  in  |  From  the  office  of  the  Morning  Port  (for 
Holbom  shortly  after  this  extraordinary  we  may  as  well  exhaust  our  Newspaper 
rencounter,  which  he  told  with  tears  of  Beminiscences  at  once)  by  change  of  property 
satisfaction  in  his  eyes,  and  chuckling  at  the  in  the  paper,  we  were  transferred,  mortifying 
anticipated  effects  of  its  announcement  next  exchange !  to  the  office  of  the  Alluon 
day  in  the  paper.  "We  did  not  quite  com-  Newspaper,  late  Rackstrow's  Musemn,  in 
prebend  where  the  wit  of  it  lay  at  the  time  ;  i  Fleet- street.    What    a  transition — from  a 


nor  was  it  easy  to  be  detected,  when  the 
thing  came  out  advantaged  by. type  and 
letter-press.  He  had  better  have  met  any- 
thing that  morning  than  a  Conmion  Council 
Man.  His  services  were  shortly  after 
dispensed  with,  on  the  plea  that  his  para- 
graphs of  late  had  been  deficient  in  point. 
The  one  in  question,  it  must  be  owned,  had 
an  air,  in  the  opening  especially,  proper  to 
awaken  curiosity;  and  the  sentiment,  or 
moral,  wears  the  aspect  of  humanity  and 
good  neighbourly  feeling.  But  somehow  the 
conclusion  was  not  judged  altogether  to 
answer  to  the  magnificent  promise  of  the 
premises.  We  traced  our  friend's  pen  after- 
wards in  the  "  True  Briton,"  the  "  Star,"  tlie 
"  Ti-aveller," — from  all  which  he  was  suc- 
cessively dismissed,  the  Proprietors  haviug 
'*  no  further  occasion  for  his  sei-vices." 
Nothiug  was  easier  than  to  detect  him. 
When  wit  failed,  or  topics  ran  low,  there 
constantly  appeared  the  following — "/if  is 
not  generally  known  tlcat  the  three  Blue  BaJU 
at  the  Paiunbrokers'  shops  are  the  ancient  arms 
of  Lomhardy.  T/ie  Lombards  were  the  first 
money-hroktrs  in  Europe^"*  Bob  has  done 
more  to  set  the  public  right  on  this  important 
point  of  blazonry,  than  the  whole  College  of 
Heralds. 

The  appointment  of  a  regular  wit  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  economy  of  a 
Morning  Paper.  Editors  find  their  own 
jokes,  or  do  as  well  without  them.  Parson 
Elste,  and  Topham,  brought  up  the  set 
custom  of  "  witty  paragraphs "  first  in  the 
*' World."  Boaden  was  a  reigning  para- 
gi'aphist  in  his  day,  and  succeeded  poor 
Allen  in  the  "  Oracle,"  But,  as  we  said,  the 
fashion  of  jokes  passes  away  ;  and  it  would 


handsome  apartment,  from  rose-wood  desks^ 
and  silver  inkstands,  to  an  office — ^no  €^ce, 
but  a  den  rather,  but  just  redeemed  from 
the  occupation  of  dead  monsters,  of  which  it 
seemed  redolent — ^from  the  centre  of  loyalty 
and  fashion,  to  a  focus  of  vulgarity  and 
sedition  !  Here  in  murky  closet^  inadequate 
frx)m  its  square  contents  to  the  receipt  of 
the  two  bodies  of  Editor,  and  humble 
paragraph-maker,  together  at  one  time,  sat 
in  the  discharge  of  his  new  editorial  functions 
(the  "  Bigod "  of  Elia)  the  re'doubted  John 
Fenwick. 

F.,  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and 
having  left  not  many  in  the  pockets  of  his 
friends  whom  he  might  command,  had 
purchased  (on  tick  doubtless)  the  whole  and 
sole  Eilitorship,  Proprietorship,  with  all  the 
rights  and  titles  (such  as  they  were  worth) 
of  the  Albion  from  one  Lovell ;  of  whom  we 
know  nothing,  save  that  he  had  stood  in  the 
pillory  for  a  libel  on  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
With  this  hopeless  concern — for  it  had  been 
sinking  ever  since  its  commencement,  and 
could  now  reckon  upon  not  more  than  s 
hundred  subscribers — F.  resolutely  deter- 
mined upon  pulling  down  the  Grovemment 
in  the  first  instance,  and  making  both  our 
fortunes  by  way  of  corollary.  For  seven 
weeks  and  more  did  this  infatuated  democr&t 
go  about  borrowing  seven-shilling  pieces, 
and  lesser  coin,  to  meet  the  daily  demands 
of  the  Stamp  office,  which  allowed  no  credit 
to  publications  of  that  side  in  politics.  An 
outcast  from  politer  bread,  we  attached  oor 
small  talents  to  the  forlorn  fortunes  of  oor 
friend.  Our  occupation  now  was  to  write 
treason. 

Recollections  of  feelings — which  were  »11 


be  difficult  to  discover  in  the  biographer  of  that  now  i-emained  from  our  first  boyish 
Mrs.  Siddons,  any  traces  of  that  vivacity  and  heats  kindled  by  the  French  Revolution, 
iancy  which  charmed  the  whole  town  at  the   when^  if  we  were  misled,  we  erred  in  the 
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company  of  some  who  are  accounted  very 
good  men  now — rather  than  any  tendency 
at  this  time  to  Republican  doctrines — assisted 
us  in  assuming  a  style  of  writing,  while  the 
paper  lasted,  consonant  in  no  very  under 
tone — to  the  right  earnest  fanaticism  of  F. 
Our  cue  was  now  to  insinuate,  rather  than 
recommend,  possible  abdications.  Blocks, 
axes,  Whitehall  tribunals,  were  covered  with 
flowers  of  so  cunning  a  periphrasis  —  as 
Mr.  Bayes  says,  never  naming  the  thing 
directly — ^that  the  keen  eye  of  an  Attorney 
General  was  insufficient  to  detect  the  lurking 
snake  among  them.  There  were  times, 
indeed,  when  we  sighed  for  our  more  gentle- 
man-like occupation  under  Stuart  But 
with  change  of  masters  it  is  ever  change 
of  service.  Already  one  paragraph,  and 
another,  as  we  learned  afterwards  from  a 
gentleman  at  the  Treasury,  had  begun  to 


be  marked  at  that  office,  with  a  view  of  its 
being  submitted  at  least  to  the  attention  of 
the  proper  Law  Officers — when  an  unlucky, 
or  rather  lucky  epigram  from  our  pen,  aimed 

at  Sir  J s  M h,  who  was  on  the  eve 

of  departing  for  India  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  apostacy,  as  F.  pronounced  it,  (it  is  hardly 
worth  particularising,)  happening  to  offend 
the  nice  sense  of  Lord,  or,  as  he  then 
delighted  to  be  called.  Citizen  Stanhope, 
deprived  F.  at  once  of  the  last  hopes  of  a 
guinea  from  the  last  patron  that  had  stuck 
by  us  ;  and  breaking  up  our  establishment, 
lefl  us  to  the  safe,  but  somewhat  mortifying, 
neglect  of  the  Crown  Lawyers.  It  was  about 
this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  that  Dan  Stuart 
made  that  curious  confession  to  us,  that  he 
had  "never  deliberately  walked  into  an 
Exhibition  at  Somerset  House  in  his  life." 


BARRENNESS  OF  THE  IMAGINATIVE  FACULTY  IN  THE  PRODUCTIONS 

OF  MODERN  ART. 


Hogarth  excepted,  can  we  produce  any 
one  painter  within  the  last  fifty  years,  or 
since  the  humour  of  exhibiting  began,  that 
has  treated  a  story  irnagiruUively  f  By  this 
we  mean,  upon  whom  his  subject  has  so 
acted,  that  it  has  seemed  to  direct  him — not 
to  be  arranged  by  him  1  Any  upon  whom 
its  leading  or  collateral  points  have  impressed 
themselves  so  tyrannically,  that  he  dared  not 
treat  it  otherwise,  lest  he  should  falsify  a 
revelation  ?  Any  that  has  imparted  to  his 
compositions,  not  merely  so  much  truth  as  is 
enough  to  convey  a  story  with  clearness,  but 
that  individualizing  property,  which  should 
keep  the  subject  so  treated  » distinct  in 
feature  from  every  other  subject,  however 
similar,  and  to  common  apprehensions  almost 
identical ;  so  as  that  we  might  say,  this  and 
iliis  part  could  have  found  an  appropriate 
place  in  no  other  picture  in  the  world  but 
this  7  Is  there  anything  in  modem  art — ^we 
will  not  demand  that  it  should  be  equal — 
but  in  any  way  analogous  to  what  Titian  has 
effected,  in  that  wonderful  bringing  together 
of  two  times  in  the  "Ariadne,"  in  the 
National    Gallery]    Precipitous,    with    his 


reeling  satyr  rout  about  him,  re-peopling  and 
re-illuming  suddenly  the  waste  places,  drunk 
with  a  new  fury  beyond  the  grape,  Bacchus, 
bom  in  fire,  fire-like  flings  himself  at  the 
Cretan.  This  is  the  time  present.  With 
this  telling  of  the  story — an  artist,  and  no 
ordinary  one,  might  remain  richly  proud. 
Guido,  in  his  harmonious  version  of  it,  saw 
no  further.  But  from  the  depths  of  the 
imaginative  spirit  Titian  has  recalled  past 
time,  and  laid  it  contributory  with  the  present 
to  one  simultaneous  effect  With  the  desert 
all  ringing  with  the  mad  cymbals  of  his 
followers,  made  lucid  with  the  presence  and 
new  offers  of  a  god, — as  if  unconscious  of 
Bacchus,  or  but  idly  casting  her  eyes  as  upon 
some  unconceming  pageant — her  soul  undis- 
tracted  from  Theseus — Ariadne  is  still  pacing 
the  solitary  shore  in  as  much  heart-silence, 
and  in  almost  the  same  local  solitude,  with 
which  she  awoke  at  day-break  to  catch  the 
forlorn  last  glances  of  the  sail  that  bore  away 
the  Athenian. 

Here  are  two  points  miraculously  co- 
uniting  ;  fierce  society,  with  the  feeling  of 
solitude  still  absolute ;  noon-day  revelations, 
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with  the  accidents  of  the  dull  grey  dawn 
unquenched  and  lingering ;  the  present 
Bacchus,  with  the  past  Ariadne ;  two  stories, 
with  double  Time ;  separate,  and  harmonising. 
Had  the  artist  made  the  woman  one  shade 
less  indifferent  to  the  God  ;  still  more,  had 
she  expressed  a  rapture  at  his  advent,  where 
would  have  been  the  stoiy  of  the  mighty 
desolation  of  the  heart  previous  ?  merged  in 
the  insipid  accident  of  a  flattering  offer  met 
with  a  welcome  acceptance.  The  broken 
heart  for  Theseus  was  not  lightly  to  be 
pieced  up  by  a  Grod. 

We  have  before  us  a  fine  rough  print, 
from  a  picture  by  Raphael  in  the  Vatican. 
It  is  the  Presentation  of  the  new-bom  Eve 
to  Adam  by  the  Almighty.  A  fairer  mother 
of  mankind  we  might  imagine,  and  a  goodlier 
sire  perhaps  of  men  since  bom.  But  these 
are  matters  subordinate  to  the  conception  of 
the  situation,  displayed  in  this  extraordinary 
production.  A  tolerably  modem  artist 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  tempering 
cei-tain  raptures  of  connubial  anticipation, 
with  a  suitable  acknowledgment  to  the 
Giver  of  the  blessing,  in  the  countenance  of 
the  first  bridegroom ;  something  like  the 
divided  attention  of  the  child  (Adam  was 
here  a  child-man)  between  the  given  toy, 
and  the  mother  who  had  just  blest  it  with 
the  bauble.  Tliis  is  the  obvious,  the  first- 
sight  view,  the  superficial.  An  artist  of  a 
higher  grade,  considering  the  awful  presence 
they  were  in,  would  have  taken  care  to 
subtract  something  from  the  expression  of 
the  more  human  passion,  and  to  heighten  the 
more  spiritual  one.  This  would  be  as  much 
as  an  exhibition-goer,  from  the  opening  of 
Somerset  House  to  last  year's  show,  has  been 
encouraged  to  look  for.  It  is  obvious  to  hint 
at  a  lower  expression  yet,  in  a  picture  that, 
for  respects  of  drawing  and  colouring,  might 
be  deemed  not  wholly  inadmissible  within 
these  art-fostering  walls,  in  which  the 
raptures  should  be  as  ninety-nine,  the  grati- 
tude as  one,  or  perhaps  zero !  By  neither 
the  one  passion  nor  the  other  has  Raphael 
expounded  the  situation  of  Adam.  Singly 
upon  his  brow  sits  the  absorbing  sense  of 
wonder  at  the  created  miracle.  The  moment 
is  seized  by  the  intuitive  artist,  perhaps  not 
self-conscious  of  his  art,  in  which  neither  of 
the  conflicting  emotions — a  moment  how 
abstracted  1 — have  had  time  to  spiing  up,  or 


to  battle  for  indecorous  mastery. — ^We  have 
seen  a  landscape  of  a  justly  admired  neoteric, 
in  which  he  aimed  at  delineating  a  fiction, 
one  of  the  most  severely  beautiful  in  antiquity 
— ^the  gardens  of  the  Hesperidtsg.     To  do 

Mr. justice,  he  had  painted  a  laadable 

orchard,  with  fitting  seclusion,  and  a  veritable 
'  dragon  (of  which  a  Polypheme,  by  Pouaain, 
is  somehow  a  fEic-simile  for  the  sitoatbnX 
looking  over  into  the  world  shut  out  back- 
wards, so  that  none  but  a  *' still-cliqibing 
Hercules  *'  could  hope  to  catch  a  peep  at  the 
I  admired  Ternary  of  Becluses.    No  conven- 
tual porter  could  keep  his  eyes  better  than 
this  custos  with  the  '^  lidless  eyes.*'    He  not 
'  only  sees  that  none  do  intrude  into  that 
I  privacy,  but,  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  none 
I  but  Hercvles  aut  Diaholits  by  any  manner  of 
'  means  can.    So  far  all  is  welL    We  have 
absolute  solitude  here  or  nowhere.    Ab  extra 
the  damsels  are  snug  enough.    But  here  the 
artist's  courage  seems  to  have  failed  him. 
He  began  to  pity  his  pretty  charge,  and,  to 
comfort  the  irksomeness,  has  peopled  their 
solitude  with  a  bevy  of  £&ir  attendaints^  maids 
of  honour,  or  ladies   of  the  bed-chamber, 
according  to  the  approved  etiquette  at  a 
court  of  the  nineteenth  century ;   giving  to 
the  whole  scene  the  air  of  a  f4te  champitrey  if 
we  will  but  excuse  the  absence  of  the  gentle- 
men.   This  is  well,  and  Watteauish.    But 
what  is  become  of  the  solitary  mysteiy — the 

Daagbtcrs  three. 
That  sing  around  the  golden  tree  T 

This  is  not  the  way  in  which  Poussin  would 
have  treated  this  subject. 

The  paintings,  or  rather  the  stupendous 
architectural  designs,  of  a  modem  artist,  have 
been  urged  as  objections  to  the  theory  of  our 
motto.  They  are  of  a  character,  we  confess^ 
to  stagger  it.  His  towered  structures  are  of 
the  highest  order  of  the  material  sublime. 
Whether  they  were  dreams,  or  transcripts  of 
some  elder  workmanship — Assyrian  ruinB 
old — restored  by  this  mighty  artist,  they 
satisfy  our  most  stretehed  and  craving  con- 
ceptions of  the  glories  of  the  antique  world. 
It  is  a  pity  that  they  were  ever  peopled.  On 
that  side,  the  imagination  of  the  artist  halti^ 
and  appears  defective.  Let  us  examine  the 
point  of  the  story  in  the  '^  Belshazzar's 
Feast."  We  will  introduce  it  bj  an  apposite 
anecdote. 
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The  court  historians  of  the  day  record,  that 
at  the  first  dinner  given  by  the  late  King 
(then  Prince  Regent)  at  the  Pavilion,  the 
following  characteristic  frolic  was  played  off. 
The  gn^ts  were  select  and  admiring  ;  the 
banquet  profuse  and  admirable ;  the  lights 
lustrous  and  oriental ;  the  eye  was  perfectly 
dazzled  with  the  display  of  plate,  among 
which  the  great  gold  salt-cellar,  brought  from 
the  regalia  in  the  Tower  for  this  especial 
purpose,  itself  a  tower  !  stood  conspicuous 
for  its  magnitude.  And  now  the  Rev.  ♦  ♦  ♦  •, 
the  then  admired  court  Chaplain,  was  pro- 
ceeding with  the  grace,  when,  at  a  signal 
given,  the  lights  were  suddenly  overcast,  and 
a  huge  transparency  was  discovered,  in  which 
glittered  in  gold  letters — 

"  Brighton — Earthquake — Swallow-up- 
alive  ! " 

Imagine  the  confusion  of  the  guests ;  the 
Gkorges  and  garters,  jewels,  bracelets,  moulted 
upon  the  occasion !  The  fans  dropped,  and 
picked  up  the  next  morning  by  the  sly  court- 
pages  !  Mrs.  FJtz-whatVher-name  fainting, 
and  the  Countess  of  *  *  *  holding  the  smell- 
ing-bottle, till  the  good-humoured  Prince 
caused  harmony  to  be  restored,  by  calling  in 
fresh  candles,  and  declaring  that  the  whole 
was  nothing  but  a  pantomime  hoax,  got  up 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Farley,  of  Covent 
Garden,  from  hints  which  his  Royal  High- 
ness himself  had  furnished !  Then  imagine 
the  infinite  applause  that  followed,  the 
mutual  rallyings,  the  dedaratious  that  ^  they 
were  not  much  frightened,"  of  the  assembled 
galaxy. 

The  point  of  time  in  the  picture  exactly 
answers  to  the  appearance  of  the  trans- 
paretfcy  in  the  anecdote.  The  huddle,  the 
flutter,  the  bustle,  the  escape,  the  alarm,  and 
the  mock  alarm ;  the  prettinesses  heightened 
by  consternation ;  the  courtier^s  fear  which 
was  flattery ;  and  the  lady's  which  was 
affectation ;  aU  that  we  may  conceive  to 
have  tiiken  place  in  a  mob  of  Brighton 
courtiers,  sympathising  with  the  well-acted 
surprise  of  their  sovereign  ;  all  this,  and  no 
more,  is  exhibited  by  the  well-dressed  lords 
and  ladies  in  the  Hall'  of  Belus.  Just  this 
sort  of  consternation  we  have  seen  among  a 
flock  of  disquieted  wild  geese  at  the  report 
only  of  a  gun  having  gone  off ! 

But  is  t^"»  vulgar  fright^  this  mere  i^niTn^l 


anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  their  persons, 
— such  as  we  have  witnessed  at  a  theatre, 
when  a  slight  alarm  of  fire  has  been  given — 
an  adequate  exponent  of  a  supernatural 
terror  ?  the  way  in  which  the  finger  of  God, 
writing  judgments,  would  have  been  met  by 
the  withered  conscience  ?  There  is  a  human 
fear,  and  a  divine  fear.  The  one  is  disturbed, 
restless,  and  bent  upon  escape.  The  other  is 
bowed  down,  effortless,  passive.  When  the 
spirit  appeared  before  Eliphaz  in  the  visions 
of  the  night,  and  the  hair  of  his  flesh  stood 
up,  was  it  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Temanite 
to  ring  the  bell  of  his  chamber,  or  to  call  up 
the  servants?  But  let  us  see  in  the  text 
what  there  is  to  justify  all  this  huddle  of 
vulgar  consternation. 

fVom  the  words  of  Daniel  it  appears  that 
BeLshazzar  had  made  a  great  feast  to  a 
thousand  of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before 
the  thousand.  The  golden  and  silver  vessels 
are  gorgeously  enumerated,  with  the  princes, 
the  king's  concubines,  and  his  wives.  Then 
follows — ' 

^  In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a 
man's  hand,  and  wrote  over  against  the 
candlestick  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of 
the  king's  palace  ;  and  the  king  saw  the  part 
of  the  hand  that  wrote.  Then  the  kingU 
countenance  was  changed,  and  his  thoughts 
troubled  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins 
were  loosened,  and  his  knees  smote  one 
against  another." 

This  is  the  plain  text.  By  no  hint  can  it 
be  otherwise  inferred,  but  that  the  appearance 
was  solely  confined  to  the  fimcy  of  Belshazzar, 
that  his  single  brain  was  troubled.  Not  a 
word  is  spoken  of  its  being  seen  by  any  else 
there  present,  not  even  by  the  queen  herself, 
who  merely  undertakes  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  phenomenon,  as  related  to  her,  doubt- 
less, by  her  husband.  The  lords  are  simply 
said  to  be  astonished ;  i.  e.  at  the  trouble  and 
the  change  of  countenance  in  their  sovereign. 
Even  the  prophet  does  not  appear  to  have 
seen  the  scroll,  which  the  king  saw.  He 
recals  it  only,  as  Joseph  did  the  Dream  to 
the  King  of  Egypt.  "  Then  was  the  part  of 
the  hand  sent  from  him  [the  Lord^  and  this 
writing  was  written."  He  speaks  of  the 
phantasm  as  past. 

Then  what  becomes  of  this  needless  multi- 
plication of  the  miracle  ?  this  message  to  a  royal 
conscience,  singly  expressed — ^for  it  was  ssUd, 
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"  Thy  kingdom  is  divided," — simultaneously 
impressed  upon  the  fancies  of  a  thousand 
ojnirtiers,  who  were  implied  in  it  neither 
directly  nor  grammatically  ? 

But  admitting  the  artistes  own  version  of 
the  story,  and  that  the  sight  was  seen  also  by 
the  thousand  courtiers — ^let  it  have  been 
visible  to  all  Babylon — as  the  knees  of  Bel- 
shazzar  were  shaken,  and  his  countenance 
troubled,  even  so  would  the  knees  of  every 
man  in  Babylon,  and  their  countenances,  as 
of  an  individual  man,  have  been  troubled ; 
bowed,  bent  down,  so  would  they  have  re- 
makied,  stupor-fixed,  with  no  thought  of 
struggling  with  that  inevitable  judgment. 

Not  all  that  is  optically  possible  to  be 
seen,  is  to  be  shown  in  every  picture.  The 
eye  delightedly  dwells  upon  the  brilliant 
individualities  in  a  "  Marriage  at  Cana,"  by 
Veronese,  or  Titian,  to  the  very  texture  and 
colour  of  the  wedding  garments,  the  ring 
glittering  upon  the  bride's  fingers,  the  metal 
and  fashion  of  the  wine-pots ;  for  at  such 
seasons  there  is  leisure  and  luxury  to  be 
carious.  But  in  a  "  day  of  judgment,"  or  in 
a  "  day  of  lesser  horrors,  yet  divine,"  as  at 
the  impious  feast  of  Belshazzar,  the  eye 
'  should  see,  as  the  actual  eye  of  an  agent  or 
patient  in  the  immediate  scene  would  see, 
only  in  masses  and  indistinction.  Not  only 
the  female  attire  and  jewelry  exposed  to  the 
critical  eye  of  fashion,  as  minutely  as  the 
dresses  in  a  Lady's  Magazine,  in  the  criticised 
picture, — but  perhaps  the  curiosities  of  ana- 
tomical science,  and  studied  diversities  of 
posture,  in  the  fiilling  angels  and  sinners  of 
Michael  Angelo, — have  no  business  in  their 
great  subjects.  There  was  no  leisure  for  them. 

By  a  wise  falsification,  the  great  masters 
of  painting  got  at  their  true  conclusions  ;  by 
not  showing  the  actual  appearances,  that  is, 
all  that  was  to  be  seen  at  any  given  moment 
by  an  indifferent  eye,  but  only  what  the  eye 
might  be  supposed  to  see  in  the  doing  or 
suffering  of  some  portentous  action.  Sup- 
pose the  moment  of  the  swallowing  up  of 
PompeiL  There  they  were  to  be  seen — 
houses,  columns,  architectural  proportions, 
differences  of  public  and  private  buildings, 
men  and  women  at  their  standing  occupa- 
tions, the  diversified  thousand  postures, 
attitudes,  dresses,  in  some  confusion  truly, 
but  physically  they  were  tisible.  But  what 
eye  saw  them  at  that  eclipsing  moment, 


which  reduces  confusion  to  a  kind  of  unity, 
and  when  the  senses  are  upturned  firom  their 
proprieties,  when  sight  and  hearing  are  a 
feeling  only  ?  A  thousand  years  havepaoed, 
and  we  are  at  leisure  to  contemplate  the 
weaver  fixed  standing  at  his  shuttle,  the 
baker  at  his  oven,  and  to  torn  over  with 
antiquarian  coolness  the  pots  and  pass  of 
Pompeii. 

'*  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and 
thou.  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon."  Who^ 
in  reading  this  magnificent  Hebraism,  in  hii 
conception, 'sees  aught  but  the  heroic  son  of 
Nun,  with  the  outstretched-arm,  and  the 
greater  and  lesser  light  obsequious !  Doubt* 
less  there  were  to  be  seen  hill  and  dale,  and 
chariots  and  horsemen,  on  open  plain,  or 
winding  by  secret  defiles,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances and  stratagems  of  war.  But  whose 
eyes  would  have  been  conscious  of  this  array 
at  the  interposition  of  the  synchronic  mirade  f 
Yet  in  the  picture  of  this  subject  by  the  artist 
of  the  ** Belshazzar*s  Feast" — no  ignoble 
work  either — the  marshalling  and  landscspe 
of  the  war  is  everything,  the  miracle  sinks 
into  an  anecdote  of  the  day ;  and  the  eye 
may  **  dart  through  rank  and  file  traverse" 
for  some  minutes,  before  it  shall  discover, 
among  his  anned  followers,  tchich  is  Joshua  I 
Not  modern  art  alone,  but  ancient,  where 
only  it  is  to  be  found  if  anywhere,  can  be 
detected  erring,  from  defect  of  this  imagina- 
tive faculty.  The  world  has  nothing  to  show 
of  the  preternatural  in  painting,  transcending 
the  figure  of  Lazarus  bursting  his  grave- 
clothes,  in  the  great  picture  at  Angerstein  a 
It  seems  a  thing  between  two  beings.  A 
ghastly  horror  at  itselfstruggles  with  newly- 
apprehending  gratitude  at  second  life  be- 
stowed. It  cannot  forget  that  it  was  a  ghost 
It  has  hardly  felt  that  it  is  a  body.  It  has 
to  tell  of  the  world  of  spirits. — Was  it  from 
a  feeling,  that  the  crowd  of  half-impassioned 
by-standers,  and  the  still  more  irrelevaot 
herd  of  passers-by  at  a  distance,  who  have 
not  heard,  or  but  faintly  have  been  told  of 
the  passing  miracle,  admirable  as  they  are 
in  design  and  hue — for  it  is  a  glorified  work 
—do  not  respond  adequately  to  the  action— 
that  the  single  figure  of  the  Lazarus  hie 
been  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  the 
mighty  Sebastian  unfairly  robbed  of  the 
fame  of  the  gi^eater  half  of  the  interest  I 
Now  that  there  were  not  indifferent  passert- 
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by  within  actual  scope  of  the  eyes  of  those  ] 
present  at  the  miracle,  to  whom  the  sound  of  i 
it  had  but  &intly,  or  not  at  all,  reached,  it 
would  be  hardihood  to  deny;  but  would 
they  see  them  ?  or  can  the  mind  ill  the  con- 
ception of  it  admit  of  such  unconceming  ob- 
jects ;  can  it  think  of  them  at  all  ?  or  what 
associating  league  to  the  imagination  can 
there  be  between  the  seers,  and  the  seers 
not,  of  a  presential  miracle  ? 

Were  an  artist  to  paint  upon  demand  a 
picture  of  a  Dryad,  we  will  ask  whether,  in 
the  present  low  state  of  expectation,  the 
patron  would  not,  or  ought  not  be  fully  satis- 
fied  with  a  beautiful  naked  figure  recumbent 
under  wide-stretched  oaks?  Disseat  those 
woods,  and  place  the  same  figure  among 
fountains,  and.  falls  of  pellucid  water,  and 
you  have  Sr— Naiad  !  Not  so  in  a  rough  print 
we  have  seen  after  Julio  Bomano,  we  think 
—for  it  is  long  since — therey  by  no  process, ' 
with  mere  change  of  scene,  could  the  figure 
have  reciprocated  characters.  Long,  gro- 
tesque, fantastic,  yet  with  a  grace  of  her 
t)wn,  beautiful  in  convolution  and  distortion, 
linked  to  her  connatural  tree,  co-twisting 
with  its  limbs  her  own,  till  both  seemed 
either  —  these,  animated  branches  ;  those, 
disanimated  members — yet  the  animal  and 
vegetable  lives  sufiSciently  kept  distinct — hU 
Dryad  lay — an  approximation  of  two  natures, 
which  to  conceive,  it  must  be  seen  ;  analogous 
to,  not  the  same  with,  the  delicacies  of 
Ovidian  transformations. 

To  the  lowest  subjects,  and,  to  a  superficial 
comprehension,  the  most  barren,  the  Great 
Masters  gave  loftiness  and  fruitfulness.  The 
large  eye  of  genius  saw  in  the  meanness  of 
present  objects  their  capabilities  of  treatment 
from  their  relations  to  some  grand  Past  or 
Future.  How  has  Eaphael — ^we  must  still 
linger  about  the  Vatican — ^treated  the  humble 
craft  of  the  ship-builder,  in  hU  "  Building  of 
the  Ark  ?  "  It  is  in  that  scriptural  series, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which,  judg- 
ing from  some  fine  rough  old  graphic  sketches 
of  them  which  we  possess,  seem  to  be  of  a 
higher  and  more  poetic  grade  than  even  the 
Cartoons.  The  dim  of  sight  are  the  timid 
and  the  shrinking.  There  is  a  cowardice  in 
modem  art.  As  the  Frenchman,  of  whom 
Coleridge's  friend  made  the  prophetic  guess 
at  Borne,  from  the  beard  and  horns  of  the 
Moses  of  Michael  Angelo  collected  no  in- 


ferences beyond  that  of  a  He  Goat  and  a 
Comuto  ;  so  from  this  subject,  of  mere  me- 
chanic promise,  it  would  instinctively  turn 
away,  as  from  one  incapable  of  investiture 
with  any  grandeur.  The  dock-yards  at  Wool- 
wich would  object  derogatory  associations. 
The  dep6t  at  Chatham  would  be  the  mote 
and  the  beam  in  its  intellectual  eye.  But 
not  to  the  nautical  preparations  in  the  ship- 
yards of  Civita  Vecchia  did  Baphael  look  for 
instructions,  when  he  imagined  the  building 
of  the  Vessel  that  was  to  be  conservatory  of 
the  wrecks  of  the  species  of  drowned  man- 
kind. In  the  intensity  of  the  action,  he 
keeps  ever  out  of  sight  the  meanness  of  the 
operation.  There  is  the  Patriarch,  in  calm 
forethought,  and  with  holy  prescience,  giving 
directions.  And  there  are  his  agents — ^the 
solitary  but  sufl5cient  Three — ^hewing,  sawing, 
every  one  with  the  might  and  earnestness  of 
aDemiurgus ;  under  some  instinctive  rather 
than  technical  guidance  !  giant-muscled  ; 
every  one  a  Hercules,  or  liker  to  those 
Vulcanian  Three,  that  in  sounding  caverns 
under  Mongibello  wrought  in  fire — Brontes, 
and  black  Steropes,  and  P3Tacmon.  So  work 
the  workmen  that  should  repair  a  world ! 

Artists  again  err  in  the  confounding  of 
poetic  with  pictorial  subjects.  In  the  latter, 
the  exterior  accidents  are  nearly  everything, 
the  unseen  qualities  as  nothing.  Othello's 
colour — ^the  infirmities  and  corpulence  of  a  Sir 
John  Falstaff— do  they  haunt  us  perpetually 
in  the  reading )  or  are  they  obtruded  upon 
our  conceptions  one  time  for  ninety-nine 
that  we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  re- 
spective moral  or  intellectual  attributes  of 
the  character  t  But  in  a  picture  Othello  is 
always  a  Blackamoor ;  and  the  other  only 
Plump  Jack.  Deeply  corporealised,  and 
enchained  hopelessly  in  the  grovelling  fetters 
of  externality,  must  be  the  mind,  to  which, 
in  its  better  moments,  the  image  of  the  hiprh- 
souled,  high-intelligenced  Quixote  —  the 
errant  Star  of  Knighthood,  made  more 
tender  by  eclipse — ^has  never  presented  itself 
divested  from  the  unhallowed  accompani- 
ment of  a  Sancho,  or  a  rabblement  at  the 
heels  of  Boainante.  That  man  has  read  his 
book  by  halves  ;  he  has  laughed,  mistaking 
his  author's  purport,  which  was — tears.  The 
artist  that  pictures  Quixote  (and  it  is  in  this 
degrading  point  that  he  is  every  season  held 
up  at  our  Exhibitions)  in  the  shallow  hope  of 
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exciting  mirth,  would  have  joined  the  rabble 
at  the  heels  of  his  starved  steed.  We  wish 
not  to  see  that  counterfeited,  which  we  would 
not  have  wished  to  see  in  the  reality.  Con- 
scious of  the  heroic  inside  of  the  noble 
Quixote,  who,  on  hearing  that  his  withered 
person  was  passing,  would  have  stepped  over 
his  threshold  to  gaze  upon  his  forlorn  habili- 
ments, and  the  ^  strange  bed-fellows  which 
misery  brings  a  man  acquainted  with  ? " 
Shade  of  Cervantes  1  who  in  thy  Second 
Part  could  put  into  the  mouth  of  thy  Quixote 
those  high  aspirations  of  a  super- chivalrous 
gallantry^  where  he  replies  to  one  of  the 
shepherdesses,  apprehensive  that  he  would 
spoil  their  pretty  net-works,  and  inviting 
him  to  be  a  guest  with  them,  in  accents  like 
these :  **  Truly,  fairest  Lady,  Actieon  was  not 
more  astonished  when  he  saw  Diana  bathing 
herself  at  th*e  fountain,  than  I  have  been  in 
beholding  your  beauty :  I  commend  the 
manner  of  your  pastime,  and  thank  you  for 
your  kind  offers ;  and,  if  I  may,  serve  you,  so 
I  may  be  sure  you  will  be  obeyed,  you  may 
command  me :  for  my  profession  is  this,  To 
show  myself  thankful,  and  a  doer  of  good  to 
all  sorts  of  people,  especially  of  the  rank  that 
your  person  shows  you  to  be  ;  and  if  those 
nets,  as  they  take  up  but  a  little  piece  of 
ground,  should  take  up  the  whole  world,  I 
would  seek  out  new  worlds  to  pass  through, 
rather  than  break  them :  and  (he  adds)  that 
you  may  give  credit  to  this  my  exaggeration, 
behold  at  least  he  that  promiseth  you  this, 
is  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  if  haply  this 
name  hath  come  to  your  hearing."  Illus- 
trious Komancer  !  were  the  "  fine  frenzies," 
which  possessed  the  brain  of  thy  own 
Quixote,  a  fit  subject,  as  in  this  Second  Part, 
to  be  exposed  to  the  jeers  of  Duennas  and 
Serving  men  ?  to  be  monstered,  and  shown 
up  at  the  heartless  banquets  of  great  men  ? 
Was  that  pitiable  infirmity,  which  in  thy 
First  Part  misleads  him,  alwayifrom  within^ 
into  half-ludicrous,  but  more  than  half-com- 
passionable  and  admirable  errors,  not  inflic- 
tion enough  from  heaven,  that  men  by 
studied  artifices  must  devise  and  practise 
upon  the  humour,  to  inflame  where  they 
should  soothe  it  ?  Why,  Goneril  would  have 
blushed  to  practise  upon  the  abdicated  king 


at  this  rate,  and  the  sihe-wolf  Began  not  havt 
endured  to  play  the  pranks  upon  his  fled 
wits,  which  thou  hast  made  thy  Quixote 
sufler  in  Duchesses*  halls,  and  at  the  hinds 
of  that  unworthy  nobleman.* 

In  the  First  Adventures,  even,  it  needed 
all  the  art  of  the  most  consummate  artirt  in 
the  Book  way  that  the  world  hath  yet  seen, 
to  keep  up  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
heroic  attributes  of  the  character  without 
relaxing;  so  as  absolutely  that  they  shall 
sufler  no  alloy  finom  the  debasing  fellowship 
of  the  clown.  If  it  ever  obtrudes  itself  as  a 
disharmony,  are  we  inclined  to  laugh ;  or  not^ 
rather,  to  indulge  a  oontrazy  emotion  t — 
Cervantes,  stung,  perchance,  by  the  relish 
with  which  hU  Reading  Public  had  received 
the  fooleries  of  the  man,  more  to  their  palates 
than  the  generosities  of  the  master,  in  the 
sequel  let  his  pen  run  riot,  lost  the  harmony 
and  the  balance,  and  sacrificed  a  great  ides 
to  the  taste  of  hb  contemporaries^  Ws 
know  that  in  the  present  day  the  Knight 
has  fewer  admirers  than  the  Squire.  Anti- 
cipating, what  did  actually  happen  to  him— > 
as  afterwards  it  did  to  his  scarce  inferior 
follower,  the  Author  of  ^  Guzman  de  A1&- 
rache  " — that  some  less  knowing  hand  would 
prevent  him  by  a  spurious  Second  Part ;  and 
judging  that  it  would  be  easier  for  his  com- 
petitor to  out-bid  him  in  the  comicalities, 
than  in  the  romance,  of  his  work,  he  aban- 
doned his  Knight,  and  has  fairly  set  up  the 
Squire  for  his  Hero.  For  what  else  has  he 
unsealed  the  eyes  of  Sancho  ?  and  instead  of 
that  twilight  state  of  semi-insanity  —  the 
madness  at  second-hand  —  the  contagion, 
caught  from  a  stronger  mind  infected — ^that 
war  between  native  cunning,  and  hereditaiy 
deference,  with  which  he  has  hitherto  accom- 
panied his  master — ^two  for  a  pair  almost^ 
docs  he  substitute  a  downright  Elnave,  with 
open  eyes,  for  his  own  ends  only  following  % 
confessed  Madman  ;  and  oflfering  at  one  time 
to  lay,  if  not  actually  laying,  hands  upon 
him  !  From  the  moment  that  Sancho  loses 
his  reverence,  Don  Quixote  is  become-^ 
treatable  lunatic.  Our  artists  handle  him 
accordingly. 

•  Yet  from  thU  Second  Part,  our  cried.up  pietoTM 
arc  moetly  selected ;  the  waiting.women  with  hetrdi,  Ac 
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I  DO  not  know  when  I  have  been  better 
pleased  than  at  being  invited  last  week  to 
be  present  at  the  wedding  of  a  friend's 
daughter.  I  like  to  make  one  at  these  cere- 
monies, which  to  us  old  people  give  back  our 
youth  in  a  manner,  and  restore  our  gayest 
seMon,  in  the  remembrance  of  our  own 
success,  or  the  regrets,  scarcely  less  tender, 
of  our  own  youthful  disappointments,  in 
this  point  of  a  settlement.  On  these  occa- 
sions I  am  sure  to  be  in  good-humour  for 
a  week  or  two  after,  and  enjoy  a  reflected 
honey-moon.  Beiug  without  a  £unily,  I  am 
flattered  with  these  temporary  adoptions 
into  a  friend's  family  ;  I  feel  a  sort  of  cousin- 
hood,  or  imdeship,  for  the  season ;  I  am 
inducted  into  degrees  of  affinity  ;  and,  in  the 
participated  socialities  of  the  little  com- 
munity, I  lay  down  for  a  brief  while  my 
solitaiy  bachelorship.  I  ckrry  this  humour 
so  &r,  that  I  take  it  imkindly  to  be  left  out, 
eren  when  a  funeral  is  going  on  in  the  house 
of  a  dear  friend.    But  to  my  subject 

The  union  itself  had  been  long  settled, 
bat  its  celebration  had  been  hitherto  deferred, 
to  an  almost  unreasonable  state  of  suspense 
in  the  lovers,  by  some  invincible  prejudices 
which  the  bride's  father  had  unhappily  con- 
tracted upon  the  subject  of  the  too  early 
marriages  of  females.  He  has  been  lee- 
taring  any  time  these  five  years — for  to  that 
length  the  courtship  has  been  protracted — 
upon  the  propriety  of  putting  off  the  so- 
lenmity,  till  the  lady  should  have  completed 
her  five-and-twentieth  year.  We  all  began 
to  be  afraid  that  a  suit,  which  as  yet  had 
abated  of  none  of  its  ardours,  might  at  last 
be  lingered  on,  till  passion  had  time  to  cool, 
and  love  go  out  in  the  experiment.  But 
a  little  wheedling  on  the  part  of  his  wife, 
who  was  by  no  means  a  party  to  these  over- 
strained notions,  joined  to  some  serious  ex- 
postulations on  that  of  his  friends,  who, 
from  the  growing  infirmities  of  the  old 
gentleman,  could  not  promise  ourselves  many 
years'  enjoyment  of  his  company,  and  were 
anxious  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion 


during  his  lifetime,  at  length  previdled ;  and 
on  Monday  last  the  daughter  of  my  old 
friend.  Admiral  — ,  having  attained  the 
wmaidy  age  of  nineteen,  was  conducted  to 

the  church  by  her  pleasant  cousin  J , 

who  told  some  few  years  older. 

Before  the  youthful  part  of  my  female 
readers  express  their  indignation  at  the 
abominable  loss  of  time  occasioned  to  the 
lovers  by  the  preposterous  notions  of  my  old 
friend,  they  will  do  well  to  consider  the 
reluctance  which  a  fond  parent  naturally 
feels  at  parting  with  his  child.  To  this 
unwillingness,  I  believe,  in  most  cases  may 
be  traced  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point  between  child  and  parent,  whatever 
pretences  of  interest  or  prudence  may  be 
held  out  to  cover  it.  The  hard-heartedness 
of  fathers  is  a  fine  theme  for  romance  writers, 
a  sure  and  moving  topic  ;  but  is  there  not 
something  untender,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  in 
the  hurry  which  a  beloved  child  is  sometimes 
in  to  tear  herself  from  the  paternal  stock, 
and  commit  herself  to  strange  graftings ) 
The  case  is  heightened  where  the  lady,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  happens  to  be  an  only 
child.  I  do  not  understand  these  matters 
experimentally,  but  I  can  make  a  shrewd 
guess  at  the  wounded  pride  of  a  parent  upon 
these  occasions.  It  is  no  new  observation, 
I  believe,  that  a  lover  in  most  cases  has  no 
rival  so  much  to  be  feared  as  the  father. 
Certainly  there  is  a  jealousy  in  unparalleled 
arubjecUy  which  is  little  less  heart-rending 
than  the  passion  which  we  more  strictly 
christen  by  that  name.  Mothers'  scruples 
are  more  easily  got  over ;  for  this  reason, 
I  suppose,  that  the  protection  transferred  to  a 
husband  is  less  a  derogation  and  a  loss  to  their 
authority  than  to  the  paternal  Mothers, 
besides,  have  a  trembling  foresight,  which 
paints  the  inconveniences  (impossible  to  be 
conceived  in  the  same  degree  by  the  other 
parent)  of  a  life  of  forlorn  celibacy,  which 
the  refusal  of  a  tolerable  match  may  entail 
upon  their  child.  Mothers'  instinct  is  a  surer 
guide  here,  than  the  cold  reasonings  of  a 
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father  on  such  a  topic.  To  this  instinct  may 
be  imputed,  and  by  it  alone  may  be  excused 
the  unbeseeming  artifices,  by  which  some 
wives  push  on  the  matrimonial  projects  of 
their  daughters,  which  the  husband,  however 
approving,  shall  entertain  with  comparative 
indifference.  A  little  shamelessness  on  this 
head  is  pardonable.  With  this  explanation, 
foi*wardne8s  becomes  a  grace,  and  maternal 
importunity  receives  the  name  of  a  virtue. — 
But  the  parson  stays,  while  I  preposterously 
assume  his  office  ;  I  am  preaching,  while  the 
bride  is  on  the  threshold. 

Nor  let  any  of  my  female  readers  suppose 
that  the  sage  reflections  which  have  just 
escaped  me  have  the  obliquest  tendency  of 
application  to  the  young  lady,  who,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  about  to  venture  upon  a  change 
m  her  condition,  at  a  mature  and  competent 
age,  and  not  without  the  fullest  approbation 
jf  all  parties.  I  only  deprecate  very  hasty 
marriages. 

It  had  been  fixed  that  the  ceremony  should 
be  gone  through  at  an  early  hour,  to  give 
time  for  a  little  dijeuni  afterwards,  to  which 
a  select  party  of  friends  had  been  invited. 
We  were  in  diurch  a  little  before  the  clock 
struck  eight. 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  or  grace- 
ful than  the  dress  of  the  bride-maids — the 
three  charming  Miss  Foresters  —  on  this 
morning.  To  give  the  bride  an  opportunity 
of  shining  singly,  they  had  come  habited  all 
in  green.  I  am  ill  at  describing  female 
apparel ;  but  while  she  stood  at  the  altar  in 
vestments  white  and  candid  as  her  thoughts, 
a  sacrificial  whiteness,  thei^  assisted  in  robes, 
such  as  might  become  Diana's  nymphs  — 
Foresters  indeed — as  such  who  had  not  yet 
come  to  the  resolution  of  putting  oflf  cold 
vii'ginity.  These  young  maids,  not  being  so 
blest  as  to  have  a  mother  living,  I  am  told, 
keep  single  for  their  father's  sake,  and  live 
altogether  so  happy  with  their  remaining 
parent,  that  the  hearts  of  their  lovers  ai*e 
ever  broken  with  the  prospect  (so  inaus- 
picious to  their  hopes)  of  such  uninterrupted 
And  provoking  home-comfort.  Gallant  girls ! 
each  a  victim  worthy  of  Iphigenia  I 

I  do  not  know  what  business  I  have  to  be 
present  in  solemn  places.  I  cannot  divest 
me  of  an  unseasonable  disposition  to  levity 
upon  the  most  awful  occasions.  I  was  never 
cut  out  for  a  public  functionary.    Ceremony 


and  I  have  long  shaken  hands  ;  bat  1  oonld 
not  resist  the  importunities  of  the  young 
lady's  father,  whose  gout  unhappily  confined 
him  at  home,  to  act  as  parent  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  ffive  away  the  bride.  Something 
ludicrous  occurred  to  me  at  this  most  seriouB 
of  all  moments — a  sense  of  my  unfitnen  to 
have  the  disposal,  even  in  imaginatioo,  of 
the  sweet  young  creature  beside  me.  I  fear 
I  was  betrayed  to  some  lightness,  for  the 
awful  eye  of  the  parson — and  the  recUn^s 
eye  of  Saint  Mildred's  in  the  Poultry  ia  no 
trifle  of  a  rebuke  —  was  upon  me  in  aa 
instant,  souring  my  incipient  jest  to  tht 
tristful  severities  of  a  funeraL 

This  was  the  only  misbehayiour  which 
I  can  plead  to  upon  this  solemn  oocanoo, 
unless  what  was  objected  to  m^  after 
the    ceremony,    by  one    of  the    handsonu 

Miss  T 8,  be  accounted  a  solecism.    Sbe 

was  pleased  to  say  that  she  had  never  seen  a 
gentleman  before  me  give  away  a  bride,  in 
black.  Now  black  has  been  my  ordinaiy 
apparel  so  long — ^indeed  I  take  it  to  be  the 
proper  costume  of  an  author  —  the  stage 
sanctions  it — ^that  to  have  appeared  in  some 
lighter  colour  would  have  raised  more  mirth 
at  my  expense,  than  the  anomaly  had  created 
censure.  But  I  could  perceive  that  the 
bride's  mother,  and  some  elderly  ladies 
present  (God  bless  them  !)  would  have  been 
well  content,  if  I  had  come  in  any  other 
colour  than  that.  But  I  got  over  the  omen 
by  a  lucky  apologue,  which  I  remembered 
out  of  Pilpay,  or  some  Indian  author,  of 
all  tlie  birds  being  invited  to  the  linnet's 
wedding,  at  which,  when  all  the  rest  came 
in  their  gayest  feathers,  the  raven  alone 
apologised  for  his  cloak  because  "  he  had  no 
other."  This  tolerably  reconciled  the  eldera 
But  with  the  young  people  all  was  merri- 
ment, and  shaking  of  hands,  and  congratn- 
lations,  and  kissing  away  the  bride's  tean^ 
and  kissing  from  her  in  return,  till  a  young 
lady,  who  assumed  some  experience  in  these 
matters,  having  worn  the  nuptial  bands 
some  four  or  five  weeks  longer  than  her 
friend,  rescued  her,  archly  observing,  with 
half  an  eye  upon  the  bridegroom,  that  at 
this  rate  she  would  have  "  none  left." 

My  friend  the  Admiral  was  in  fine  wig 
and  buckle  on  this  occasion — a  striking  con- 
trast to  his  usual  neglect  of  personal  appeal^ 
ance.    He  did  not  once  shove  up  his  borrowed 
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locks  (his  custom  ever  at  his  morning  studies) 
V)  betray  the  few  grey  stragglers  of  his 
own  beneath  them.  He  wore  an  aspect  of 
thoughtful  satisfaction.  I  trembled  for  the 
hour,  which  at  length  approached,  when 
after  a  protracted  hreakfasi  of  three  hours — 
if  stores  of  cold  fowls,  tongues,  hams,  botar- 
goes,  dried  fruits,  wines,  cordials,  &c.,  can 
deserve  so  meagre  an  appellation — ^the  coach 
was  announced,  which  was  come  to  carry 
off  the  bride  and  bridegroom  for  a  season, 
as  custom  has  sensibly  ordained,  into  the 
country;  upon  which  design,  wishing  them 
a  felicitous  journey,  let  us  return  to  the 
assembled  guests. 

A»  when  a  weU-graced  aotor  leaves  the  stage. 

The  eyes  of  men 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 

90  idly  did  we'  bend  our  eyes  upon  one 
another,  when  the  chief  performers  in  the 
morning's  pageant  had  vanished.  None  told 
his  tale.  None  sipped  her  glass.  The  poor 
Admiral  made  an  effort — it  was  not  much. 
I  had  anticipated  so  far.  Even  the  infinity 
of  full  satisfaction,  that  had  betrayed  itself 
through  the  prim  looks  and  quiet  deport- 
ment of  his  lady,  began  to  wane  into  some- 
thing of  misgiving.  No  one  knew  whether 
to  take  their  leaves  or  stay.  We  seemed 
assembled  upon  a  silly  occasion.  In  this 
crisis,  betwixt  tarrying  and  departure,  I  must 
do  justice  to  a  foolish  talent  of  mine,  which 
had  otherwise  like  to  have  bi-ought  me  into 
disgrace  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day  ;  I  mean 
a  power,  in  any  emergency,  of  thinking  and 
giving  vent  to  all  manner  of  strange  non- 
sense. In  this  awkward  dilemma  I  found  it 
sovereign.  I  rattled  off  some  of  my  most 
excellent  absurdities.  All  were  willing  to  be 
relieved,  at  any  expense  of  reason,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  intolerable  vacuum  which 
had  succeeded  to  the  morning  bustle.  By 
this  means  I  was  fortunate  in  keeping 
together  the  better  part  of  the  company  to 
a  late  hour;  and  a  rubber  of  whist  (the 
Admiral's  feivourite  game)  with  some  rare 


strokes  of  chance  as  well  as  skill,  which 
came  opportunely  on  his  side — lengthened 
out  till  midnight— dismissed  the  old  gentle- 
man at  last  to  his  bed  with  comparatively 
easy  spirits. 

I  have  been  at  my  old  friend's  various 
times  since.  I  4o  not  know  a  visiting  place 
where  every  guest  is  so  perfectly  at  his  ease ; 
nowhere,  where  harmony  is  so  strangely  the 
result  of  confusion.  Everybody  is  at  cross 
purposes,  yet  the  effect  is  so  much  better 
than  uniformity.  Contradictory  orders  ; 
servants  pulling  one  way  ;  master  and  mis- 
tress driving  some  other,  yet  both  diverse ; 
visitors  huddled  up  in  comers  ;  chairs 
unsymmetrised  ;  caudles  disposed  by  chance  ; 
meals  at  odd  hours,  tea  and  supper  at  once, 
or  the  latter  preceding  the  former ;  the  host 
and  the  guest  conferring,  yet  each  upon  a 
different  topic,  each  understanding  himself, 
neither  trying  to  understand  or  hear  the 
other ;  draughts  and  politics,  chess  and 
political  economy,  cards  and  conversation  on 
nautical  matters,  going  on  at  once,  without 
the  hope,  or  indeed  the  wish,  of  distin- 
guishing them,  make  it  altogether  the  most 
perfect  concordia  discors  you  shall  meet  with. 
Yet  somehow  the  old  house  is  not  quite 
what  it  should  be.  The  Admiral  still  enjoys 
his  pipe,  but  he  has  no  Miss  Emily  to  fill  it 
for  him.  The  instrument  stands  where  it 
stood,  but  she  is  gone,  whose  delicate  touch 
could  sometimes  for  a  short  minute  appease 
the  warring  elements.  He  has  learnt,  as 
Marvel  expresses  it,  to  "make  his  destiny 
his  choice."  He  bears  bravely  up,  but  he 
does  not  come  out  with  his  flashes  of  wild 
wit  so  thick  as  formerly.  His  sea-songs 
seldomer  escape  him.  His  wife,  too,  looks  as 
if  she  wanted  some  younger  body  to  scold 
and  set  to  rights.  We  all  miss  a  junior 
presence.  It  is  wonderful  how  one  young 
maiden  freshens  up,  and  keeps  green,  the 
paternal  roofl  Old  and  young  seem  to  have 
an  interest  in  her,  so  long  as  she  is  not 
absolutely  disposed  of.  The  youthfulness  of 
the  house  is  flown.    Emily  is  married. 
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REJOICINGS  UPON  THE  NEW  YEAB'S  OOMING  OF  AGE. 


Ths  Old  Tear  being  dead,  and  the  New 
Tear  coming  of  age^  -which  he  does,  by 
Calendar  Law,  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out 
of  the  old  gentleman's  body,  nothing  would 
genre  the  young  spark  but  he  must  give  a 
dinner  upon  the  occasion,  to  which  all  the 
Day»  in  Uie  year  were  invited.  The  FetHvaU, 
whom  he  deputed  as  his  stewards,  were 
mightily  taken  with  the  notion.  They  had 
been  engaged  time  out  of  mind,  they  said,  in 
providing  mirth  and  good  cheer  for  mortals 
below ;  and  it  was  time  they  should  have  a 
taste  of  their  own  bounty.  It  was  stiffly 
debated  among  them  whether  the  FcuU 
should  be  admitted.  Some  said  the  appear- 
ance of  such  lean,  starved  guests,  with  their 
mortified  faces,  would  pervert  the  ends  of 
the  meeting.  But  the  objection  was  over- 
ruled by  Chrittnuu  Day,  who  had  a  design 
upon  Ash  Wednesday  (as  you  shall  hear),  and 
a  mighty  desire  to  see  how  the  old  Domine 
would  behave  himself  in  his  cups.  Only 
the  Vigils  were  requested  to  come  with 
their  lanterns,  to  light  the  gentlefolks  home 
at  night. 

All  the  Days  came  to  their  day.  Covers 
were  provided  for  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  guests  at  the  principal  table ;  with  an 
occasional  knife  and  fork  at  the  side-board 
for  the  Twenty-NiiUh  of  February,  \ 

I  should  have  told  you  that  cards  of 
invitation  had  been  issued.  The  carriers 
were  the  Hours  ;  twelve  little,  merry, ' 
whirligig  foot-pages,  as  you  should  desire  to 
see,  that  went  all  round,  and  found  out  the 
persons  invited  well  enough,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Easter  Day^  Shrove  Tuesday^  and  a 
few  such  Moveables^  who  had  lately  shifted 
their  quarters. 

Well,  they  all  met  at  last,  foul  Days,  fine 
Days,  all  sorts  of  Days^  and  a  rare  din  they 
made  of  it.  There  was  nothing  but,  Hail ! 
fellow  Day, — ^well  met — brother  Day — sister 
Day — only  Lady  Day  kept  a  little  on  the 
aloof,  and  seemed  somewhat  scomftil.  "Vfet 
some  said,  Twelfth  Day  cut  her  out  and  out, 
for  she  came  in  a  tiffany  suit,  white  and 


gold,  like  a  queen  on  a  frostrcake^  all  royal, 
glittering,  and  Epiphanau*.  The  rest  came, 
some  in  green,  some  in  white — ^but  old  Lent 
and  his  family  were  not  yet  out  of  moamiog. 
Bainy  Days  came  in,  dripinng ;  and  sim- 
shiny  Days  helped  them  to  change  their 
stockings.  Wedding  Day  wad  there  in  hit 
marriage  finery,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear. 
Pay  Day  came  late,  as  he  always  does ;  and 
Doomsday  sent  word — he  might  be  ocpeeAed. 

AprU  Fool  (as  my  young  lord's  jester)  took 
upon  himself  to  marshal  the  gnests^  and 
wild  work  he  made  with  it.  It  would  have 
posed  old  Erra  Pater  to  hare  found  oat  sdj 
given  Day  in  the  year,  to  erect  a  scheBoe 
upon — good  Days,  bad  Days^  were  so  shuffled 
together,  to  the  confounding  of  all  sober 
horoeoopy. 

He  had  stuck  the  Tweniy-First  of  Jmns 
next  to  the  TweniySecand  of  Deoemier,  and 
the  former  looked  like  a  Maypole  siding  a 
marrow-bone.  Ash  Wednesday  got  wedged 
in  (as  was  concerted)  betwixt  Christmas  and 
Lord  Mayors  Days.  Lord !  how  he  laid 
about  him !  Nothing  but  barons  of  beef 
and  turkeys  would  go  down  with  him— to 
the  great  greasing  and  detriment  of  his  new 
sackcloth  bib  and  tucker.  And  still  Christmas 
Day  was  at  his  elbow,  plying  him  with  the 
wai«sail-bowl,  till  he  roared,  and  hiccupped, 
and  protested  there  was  no  faith  in  dried 
ling,  but  commended  it  to  the  devil  for  a 
sour,  windy,  acrimonious,  censorious,  hy-po- 
crit-crit-critical  mess,  and  no  dish  for  a 
gentleman.  Then  he  dipt  his  fist  into  the 
middle  of  the  great  custard  that  stood  before 
his  left  hand  neighbour,  and  daubed  his 
hungry  beard  all  over  with  it,  till  you  would 
have  taken  him  for  the  Last  Day  in  Deoembeff 
it  so  hung  in  icicles. 

At  another  part  of  the  table.  Shrove 
Tuesday  was  helping  the  Second  of  September 
to  some  cock  broth, — ^which  courtesy  the 
latter  returned  with  the  delicate  thigh  of  a 
hen  pheasant — so  there  was  no  love  lost  for 
that  matter.  The  Last  (^  Lent  was  spunging 
upon  Shrovetide's   pancakes  ;    which  April 
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Fool  perceiving,  told  him  he  did  well,  for 
pancakes  were  proper  to  a  good  fry-day. 

In  another  part,  a  hubbub  arose  about  the 
Thiriidh.  of  January^  who,  it  seems,  being  a 
sour,  puritanic  character,  that  thought 
nobody's  meat  good  or  sanctified  enough  for 
him,  had  smuggled  into  the  room  a  calf's 
head,  which  he  had  had  cooked  at  home  for 
that  purpose,  thinking  to  feast  thereon 
incontinently ;  but  as  it  lay  in  the  dish, 
March  Manyweathers,  who  is  a  very  fine  lady, 
and  subject  to  the  meagrims,  screamed  out 
there  was  a  ''human  head  in  the  platter," 
and  raved  about  Herodias'  daughter  to  that 
degree,  that  the  obnoxious  viand  was  obliged 
to  be  removed ;  nor  did  she  recover  her 
stomach  till  she  had  gulped  down  a  Bestora-- 
tive,  confected  of  Oak  Apple,  which  the  merry 
Twenty-Ninth  of  May  always  carries  about 
with  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  King*s  health*  being  called  for  after 
this,  a  notable  dispute  arose  between  the 
Twdfih  of  August  (a  zealous  old  Whig 
gentlewoman)  and  the  Twenty-Third  of  April 
(a  new-fangled  lady  of  the  Tory  stamp),  as 
to  which  of  them  should  have  the  honour  to 
propose  it.  August  grew  hot  upon  the 
matter,  affirming  time  out  of  mind  the 
prescriptive  right  to  have  lain  with  her,  till 
her  rival  had  basely  supplanted  her  ;  whom 
she  represented  as  little  better  than  a  kept 
mistress,  who  went  about  in  fine  dothesy  while 
she  (the  legitimate  Birthday)  had  scarcely 
a  rag,  &c 

AprU  Fool,  being  made  mediator,  con- 
firmed the  right,  in  the  strongest  form  of 
words,  to  the  appellant,  but  decided  for 
peace'  sake  that  the  exercise  of  it  should 
remain  with  the  present  possessor.  At  the 
same  time,  he  slyly  rounded  the  first  lady  in 
the  ear,  that  an  action  might  lie  against  the 
Crown  for  hi-geny. 

It  beginning  to  grow  a  little  duskish. 
Candlemas  lustily  bawled  out  for  lights, 
which  was  opposed  by  all  the  Days,  who 
protested  against  burning  daylight  Then 
fair  water  was  handed  round  in  silver  ewers, 
and  the  eame  lady  was  observed  to  take  an 
unusual  time  in  Washing  herself 

May  Day,  with  that  sweetness  which  is 
peculiar  to  her,  in  a  neat  speech  proposing 
the    health    of  the    foimder,  crowned   her 

*  King  George  lY. 


goblet  (and  by  her  example  the  rest  of  the 
company)  with  garlands.  This  being  done, 
the  lordly  New  Year,  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  in  a  cordial  but  somewhat  lofty 
tone,  returned  thanks.  He  felt  proud  on  an 
occasion  of  meeting  so  many  of  his  worthy 
father's  late  tenants,  promised  to  improve 
their  farms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  abate 
(if  anything  was  found  unreasonable)  in  their 
rents. 

At  the  mention  of  this,  the  four  Quarter 
Days  involuntarily  looked  at  each  other,  and 
smiled  ;  April  Fool  whistled  to  an  old  time 
of  "  New  Brooms ; "  and  a  surly  old  rebel  at 
the  further  end  of  the  table  (who  was 
discovered  to  be  no  other  than  the  Fifth  of 
November)  muttered  out,  distinctly  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  whole  company,  words  to 
this  effect,  that  "  when  the  old  one  is  gbne, 
he  is  a  fool  that  looks  for  a  better."  Which 
rudeness  of  his,  the  guests  resenting,  imani- 
mously  voted  his  expulsion  ;  and  the  male- 
content  was  thrust  out  neck  and  heels  into 
the  cellar,  as  the  properest  place  for  such  a 
boutefeu  and  firebrand  as  he  had  shown 
himself  to  be. 

Order  being  restored — ^the  yoimg  lord 
(who,  to  say  truth,  had  been  a  little  ruffled, 
and  put  beside  his  oratory)  in  as  few,  and 
yet  as  obliging  words  as  possible,  assured 
them  of  entire  welcome ;  and,  with  a  graceful 
turn,  singling  out  poor  Tioenty-Ninth  of 
February,  that  had  sate  all  this  while  mum- 
chance  at  the  side-board,  begged  to  couple 
his  health  with  that  of  the  good  company 
before  him — ^which  he  drank  accordingly; 
observing  that  he  had  not  seen  his  honest 
face  any  time  these  four  years — with  a 
number  of  endearing  expressions  besides. 
At  the  same  time,  removing  the  solitary  Day 
from  the  forlorn  seat  which  had  been 
assigned  him,  he  stationed  him  at  his  own 
board,  somewhere  between  the  Oreek  Calends 
and  Latter  Lammas. 

Ash  Wednesday,  being  now  called  upon  for 
a  song,  with  his  eyes  fast  stuck  in  his  head, 
and  as  well  as  the  Canary  he  had  swallowed 
would  give  him  leave,  struck  up  a  Carol, 
which  Christmas  Day  had  taught  him  for  the 
nonce ;  and  was  followed  by  the  latter,  who 
gave  "  Miserere,"  in  fine  style,  hitting  off  the 
mumping  notes  and  lengthened  drawl  of  Old 
Mortification  with  infinite  humour.  April 
Fool  swore  they  had  exchanged  conditions; 
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but  Oood  Friday  was  observed  to  look 
extremely  grave ;  and  Sunday  held  ber  fan 
before  ber  face  that  she  migbt  not  be  seen  to 
smile. 

Shrove-tide,  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  April 
Fooly  next  joined  in  a  glee — 

Which  is  the  properest  day  to  drink  t 

in  which  all  the  Days  chiming  in,  made  a 
merry  burden. 

They  next  fell  to  quibbles  and  conundrums. 
The  question  being  proposed,  who  had  the 
greatest  number  of  followers — ^the  Quarter 
Days  said,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to 
that ;  for  they  had  all  the  creditors  in  the 
world  dogging  their  heels.  But  April  Fool 
gave  it  in  favour  of  the  Forty  Days  hefore 
EagUr  ;  because  the  debtors  in  all  cases  out- 
numbered the  creditors,  and  they  kept  lent 
all  the  year. 

All  this  while  VaU/ntin^s  Day  kept 
courting  pretty  May^  who  sate  next  him, 
slipping  amorous  biUets-dotup  under  the  table, 
till  the  Doy  Days  (who  are  naturally  of  a 
warm  constitution)  began  to  be  jealous,  and 
to  bark  and  rage  exceedingly.  April  Fool, 
who  likes  a  bit  of  sport  above  measure,  and 
had  some  pretensions  to  the  lady  besides,  as 
being  but  a  cousin  once  removed, — clapped 
and  hallooM  them  on  ;  and  as  fast  as  their 
indignation  cooled,  those  mad  wags,  the 
Ember  DaySj  were  at  it  with  their  bellows,  to 
blow  it  into  a  flame  ;  and  all  was  in  a 
ferment ;  till  old  Madam  Septuagesima  (who 
boasts  herself  the  Mother  of  th^  Days)  wisely 
diverted  the  conversation  with  a  tedious 
tale  of  the  lovers  which  she  could  reckon 


when  she  was  young ;  and  of  one  Master 
Rogation  Day  in  particular,  who  was  for 
ever  putting  the  question  to  her ;  but  she 
kept  him  at  a  distance,  as  the  chronicle 
would  tell — ^by  which  I  apprehend  she 
meant  the  Almanack.  Then  she  rambled 
on  to  the  Days  that  were  gone,  the  good  old 
Days,  and  so  to  the  Days  before  the  Flood-^ 
which  plainly  showed  her  old  head  to  be 
little  better  than  crazed  and  doited. 

Day  being  ended,  the  Days  called  for  their 
cloaks  and  great^soats,  and  took  their  leaves. 
Lord  Mayor's  Day  went  off  in  a  Mist,  as 
usual ;  Shortest  Day  in  a  deep  black  Fog,  that 
wrapt  the  little  gentleman  all  round  like  a 
hedge-hog.  Two  Vigils — so  watchmen  are 
filled  in  heaven — saw  Christmas  Dqy  safe 
home — ^they  had  been  used  to  the  business 
before.  Another  Vigil — ^a  stont^  sturdy, 
patrole,  called  the  Eve  of  SL  Christopher— 
seeing  Ash  Wednesday  in  a  condition  little 
better  than  he  should  be^— e'en  whipt  him 
over  his  shoulders,  pick-arback  fitshion, 
and  Old  Mortification  went  floating  home 
singing— 

On  the  hat's  hack  do  I  fly, 

and  a  number  of  old  snatches  besides,  between 
drunk  and  sober ;  but  very  few  Aves  or 
Penitentiaries  (you  may  believe  me)  were 
among  theuL  Longest  Day  set  off  westward 
in  beautiful  crimson  and  gold  —  the  rest, 
some  in  one  fashion,  some  in  another ;  but 
Valentine  and  pretty  May  took  their  de- 
parture together  in  one  of  the  prettiest 
silvery  twilights  a  Lover's  Day  could  wish 
to  set  in. 
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I  HAVE  an  almost  feminine  partiality  for 
old  china.  When  I  go  to  see  any  great  house, 
I  inquire  for  the  china-closet,  and  next  for 
the  picture  gallery.  I  cannot  defend  the 
order  of  preference,  but  by  saying,  that  we 
have  all  some  taste  or  other,  of  too  ancient  a 
date  to  admit  of  our  remembering  distinctly 
that  it  was  an  acquired  one.  I  can  call  to 
mind  the  first  play,  and  the  first  exhibition, 
that  I  was  taken  to ;  but  I  am  not  conscious 


of  a  time  when  china  jars  and  saucers  were 
introduced  into  my  imagination. 

I  had  no  repugnance  then — ^why  should  I 
now  have  ? — ^to  those  little,  lawless,  azure- 
tinctured  grotesques,  that  under  the  notion 
of  men  and  women,  float  about,  uncircom- 
scribed  by  any  element,  in  xhat  world  before 
perspective — a  china  tea-cup. 

I  like  to  see  my  old  friends — whom  distance 
cannot  diminish — figuring  up  in  the  air  (fo 
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they  appear  to  our  optics),  yet  on  terra  firma 
still — ^for  80  we  must  in  courtesy  interpret 
that  speck  of  deeper  blue, — which  the  decorous 
artist,  to  prevent  absurdity,  had  made  to 
spring  np  beneath  their  sandals. 

I  loYe  the  men  with  women's  faces,  and 
the  women,  if  possible,  with  still  more 
womanish  expressions. 

Here  is  a  young  and  courtly  Mandarin, 
handing  tea  to  a  lady  from  a  salver — ^two 
miles  o£  See  how  distance  seems  to  set  off 
respect !  And  here  the  same  lady,  or 
another — ^for  likeness  is  identity  on  tesrcups — 
id  stepping  into  a  little  &iry  boat,  moored  on 
the  hither  side  of  this  calm  garden  river, 
with  a  dainty  mincing  foot,  which  in  a  right 
angle  of  incidence  (as  angles  go  in  our  world) 
must  iufallibly  land  her  in  the  midst  of  a 
flowery  mead — a  furlong  off  on  the  other 
side  of  the  same  strange  stream  ! 

Farther  on — if  far  or  near  can  be  predicated 
of  their  world — see  horses,  trees,  pagodas, 
dancing  the  hays. 

Here— a  cow  and  rabbit  couchant,  and  co- 
extensive— so  objects  show,  seen  through 
the  lucid  atmosphere  of  fine  Cathay. 

I  was  pointing  out  to  my  cousin  last 
evening,  over  our  Hyson,  (which  we  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  drink  unmixed  still  of 
an  afternoon)  some  of  these  speeiosa  miracvla 
upon  a  set  of  extraordinary  old  blue  china 
(a  recent  purchase)  which  we  were  now  for 
the  first  time  using  ;  and  could  not  help 
remarking,  how  favourable  circumstances 
had  been  to  us  of  late  years,  that  we  could 
afford  to  please  the  eye  sometimes  with 
trifles  of  this  sort — ^wheu  a  passing  sentiment 
seemed  to  overshade  the  brows  of  my  com- 
panion. I  am  quick  at  detecting  these 
summer  clouds  in  Bridget. 

"  I  wish  the  good  old  times  would  come 
again,"  she  said,  "  when  we  were  not  quite 
so  rich.  I  do  not  mean,  that  I  want  to  be 
poor  ;  but  there  was  a  middle  state  ** — so 
she  was  pleased  to  ramble  on, — ^**  in  which  I 
am  sure  we  were  a  great  deal  happier.  A 
purchase  is  but  a  purchase,  now  that  you 
have  money  enough  and  to  spare.  Formerly 
it  used  to  be  a  triumph.  When  we  coveted  a 
cheap  luxury  (and,  O  !  how  much  ado  I  had 
to  get  you  to  consent  in  those  times !) — ^we 
were  used  to  have  a  debate  two  or  three  days 
before,  and  to  weigh  the  for  and  against,  and 
think  what  we  might  spare  it  out  of,  and  what 


saving  we  could  hit  upon,  that  should  be  an 
equivalent  A  thing  was  worth  buying  then, 
when  we  felt  the  money  that  we  paid  for  it. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  brown  suit,  which 
you  made  to  hang  upon  you,  till  all  your 
friends  cried  shame  upon  you,  it  grew  so 
thread-bare— and  all  because  of  that  folio 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  you  dragged 
home  late  at  night  from  Barker's  in  Covent- 
garden  ?  Do  you  remember  how  we  eyed  it 
for  weeks  before  we  could  make  up  our 
minds  to  the  purchase,  and  had  not  come  to 
a  determination  till  it  was  near  ten  o'clock 
of  the  Saturday  night,  when  you  set  off  from 
Islington,  fearing  you  should  be  too  late— 
and  when  the  old  bookseller  with  some 
grumbling  opened  his  shop,  and  by  the 
twinkling  taper  (for  he  was  setting  bed- 
wards)  lighted  out  the  relic  from  his  dusty 
treasures — and  when  you  lugged  it  home, 
wishing  it  were  twice  as  cumbersome— and 
when  you  presented  it  to  me — ^and  when  we 
were  exploring  the  perfectness  of  it  (collating 
you  called  it)— and  while  I  was  repairing 
some  of  the  loose  leaves  with  paste,  which 
your  impatience  would  not  suffer  to  be  left 
till  daybreak — ^was  there  no  pleasure  in 
being  a  poor  man  ?  or  can  those  neat  black 
clothes  which  you  wear  now,  and  are  so 
careful  to  keep  brushed,  since  we  have 
become  rich  and  finical,  give  you  half  the 
honest  vanity,  with  which  you  flaunted  it 
about  in  that  overworn  suit — your  old 
corbeau — for  four  or  five  weeks  longer  than 
you  should  have  done,  to  pacify  your  con- 
science for  the  mighty  sum  of  fifteen — or 
sixteen  shillings  was  it  ? — ^a  great  affitir  we 
thought  it  then — ^which  you  had  lavished  on 
the  old  folio.  Now  you  can  afford  to  buy 
any  book  that  pleases  you,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  you  ever  bring  me  home  any  nice  eld 
purchases  now. 

"When  you  came  home  with  twenty 
apologies  for  laying  out  a  less  number  of 
shillings  upon  that  print  after  Lionardo, 
which  we  christened  the  *  Lady  Blanch ; ' 
when  you  looked  at  the  purchase,  and 
thought  of  the  money — ^aud  thought  of  the 
money,  and  looked  again  at  the  picture — was 
there  no  pleasure  in  being  a  poor  man  ?  Now, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  into  j 
Colnaghi's,  and  buy  a  wilderness  of  Lionardos. 
Yet  do  you  1  j 

"Then,  do  you  remember  our  pleasant     ! 
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walks  to   Enfield,    and   Potter's    bar,    and 
Waltham,  when  we  had  a  holyday — ^holydays, 
and  all  other  fun,  are  gone  now  we  are  rich 
— and  the  little  hand-basket  in  which  I  used 
to  deposit  our  day's  fare  of  savory  cold  lamb 
and  salad — and  how  you  would  pry  about  at 
noon-tide  for  some  decent  house,  where  we 
might  go  in  and  produce   our  store— only 
paying  for  the  ale  that  you  must  caD  for — 
and  speculate  upon  the  looks  of  the  landlady, 
and  whether  she  was  likely  to  allow  us  a  | 
table-cloth — and    wish    for    such    another; 
honest  hostess,  as  Izaak  Walton  has  described  '■ 
many  a  one  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Lea,  when  he  went  a  fishing — and  sometimes  | 
they  would  prove  obliging  enough,  and  some-  ^ 
times  they  would  look  grudgingly  upon  us —  i 
but  we  had  cheerful  looks  still  for  one  another, 
and    would    eat   our  plain    food    savorily, 
scarcely  grudging  Piscator  his  Trout  Hall  1 
Now — ^when  we  go  out  a  day's  pleasuring, 
which  is  seldom  moreover,  we  ride  part  of 
the  way — and  go  into  a  fine  inn,  and  order 
the    best    of   dinners,  never  debating    the 
expense — which  after  all,  never  has  half  the 
relish  of  those  chance  country  snaps,  when 
we  were  at  the  mercy  of  uncertain  usage,  and 
a  precarious  welcome. 

"  You  are  too  proud  to  see  a  play  nny- 
where  now  but  in  the  pit.  Do  you  remember 
where  it  was  we  used  to  sit,  when  we  saw 
the  Battle  of  Hexham,  and  the  Surrender  of 
Calais,  and  Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland  in  the 
Children  in  the  Wood — when  we  squeezed 
out  our  shillings  a-piece  to  sit  three  or  four 
times  in  a  season  iu  the  one-shilling  gallery 
— where  you  felt  all  the  time  that  you  ought 
rfot  to  have  brought  me — and  more  strongly 
I  felt  obligation  to  you  for  having  brought 
me — and  the  pleasure  was  the  better  for  a 
little  shame — and  when  the  curtain  di'ew  up, 
what  cared  we  for  our  place  in  the  house,  or 
what  mattered  it  where  we  were  sitting, 
when  our  thoughts  were  with  Kosalind  in 
Arden,  or  '^■ith  Viola  at  the  Court  of  lUyria. 
You  used  to  say,  that  the  Gallery  was  the 
best  place  of  all  for  enjoying  a  play  socially 
— that  the  relish  of  such  exhibitions  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  infrequency  of  going — 
that  the  company  we  met  there,  not  being  in 
general  readers  of  plays,  were  obliged  to 
attend  the  more,  and  did  attend,  to  what  was 
going  on,  on  the  stage — because  a  word  lost 
would   have   been   a  chasm,  which  it  was 


impossible  for  them  to  fill  up.  With  mdi 
reflections  we  consoled  our  pride  then— And 
I  appeal  to  you,  whether  as  a  woman,  I 
met  generally  with  less  attention  and  aooom- 
modation  than  I  have  done  since  in  more 
expensive  situations  in  the  houae?  Hie 
getting  in  indeed,  and  the  crowding  up  those 
inconvenient  staircases,  was  bad  enough,— 
but  there  was  still  a  law  of  civility  to  woman 
recognised  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as 
we  ever  found  in  the  other  passages — and 
how  a  little  difficulty  overcome  heightened 
the  snug  seat  and  the  play,  afterwards !  Now 
we  can  only  pay  our  money  and  walk  in. 
You  cannot  see,  you  say,  in  the  galleries  now. 
I  am  sure  we  saw,  and  heard  too,  well  enongh 
then — ^but  sight,  and  all,  I  think,  is  gone 
with  our  poverty. 

"  There  was  pleasure  in  eating  Straw- 
berries, before  they  became  quite  oommoo— 
in  the  first  dish  of  peas,  while  they  were  yet 
dear — ^to  have  them  for  a  nice  supper,  a  tmt 
What  treat  can  we  have  now  1  If  we  were  to 
treat  ourselves  now — that  is^  to  havedaintiet 
a  little  above  our  means,  it  would  be  selfish 
and  wicked.  It  is  the  very  little  more  that 
we  allow  ourselves  beyond  what  the  actoal 
poor  can  get  at,  that  makes  what  I  call  a 
treat — when  two  people  living  together,  as 
we  have  done,  now  and  then  indulge  them- 
selves in  a  cheap  luxury,  which  both  like ; 
while  each  apologises,  and  is  willing  to  take 
both  halves  of  the  blame  to  his  single  share. 
I  see  no  harm  in  people  making  much  of 
themselves,  in  that  sense  of  the  word.  It 
may  give  them  a  hint  how  to  make  much  of 
others.  But  now,  what  I  mean  by  the  word 
— we  never  do  make  much  of  ourselvea 
None  but  the  poor  can  do  it  I  do  not  mean 
the  veriest  poor  of  all,  but  persons  as  we 
were,  just  above  poverty. 

"  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say,  that 
it  is  mighty  pleasant  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  make  all  meet, — ^and  much  ado  we  used 
to  have  every  Thirty-first  Night  of  December 
to  account  for  our  exceedings — many  a  loDg 
face  did  you  make  over  your  puzzled  accounts, 
and  in  contriving  to  make  it  out  how  we 
had  spent  so  much — or  that  we  had  not 
spent  so  much — or  that  it  w^as  impossible 
we  should  spend  so  much  next  year — and  still 
we  found  our  slender  capital  decreasing— 
but  then, — betwixt  ways,  and  projects,  and 
compromises  of   one  sort  or  another,  and 
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talk  of  curtailing  this  charge,  and  doing  with- 
out that  for  the  future— and  the  hope  that 
youth  brings,  and  kughing  spirits  (in  which 
you  were  never  poor  till  now),  we  pocketed 
up  our  loss,  and  in  conclusion,  with  '  lusty 
brimmers '  (as  you  used  to  quote  it  out  of 
litarty  cheerfvl  Mr,  Cotton,  as  you  called  him), 
we  used  to  welcome  in  *  the  coming  guest.' 
Now  we  have  no  reckoning  at  all  at  the  end  of 
the  old  year — no  flattering  promises  about 
the  new  year  doing  better  for  us." 

Bridget  is  so  sparing  of  her  speech  on  most 
occasions,  that  when  she  gets  into  a  rhetori- 
cal vein,  I  am  careful  how  I  interrupt  it. 
I  could  not  help,  however,  smiling  at  the 
phantom  of  wealth  which  her  dear  imagina- 
tion had  conjured  up  out  of  a  clear  income  of 

poor hundred  pounds  a  year.    "  It  is 

true  we  were  happier  when  we  were  poorer, 
but  we  were  also  younger,  my  cousin.  I  am 
afiraid  we  must  put  up  with  the  excess,  for  if 
we  were  to  shake  the  superflux  into  the  sea, 
we  should  not  much  mend  ourselves.  That 
we  had  much  to  struggle  with,  as  we  grew 
up  together,  we  have  reason  to  be  most 
thankful.  It  strengthened  and  knit  our  com- 
pact closer.  We  could  never  have  been  what 
we  have  been  to  each  other,  if  we  had  always 
had  the  sufficiency  which  you  now  complain  of. 
The  resisting  power — ^those  natural  dilatious 
of  the  youthful  spirit,  which  circumstances 
cannot  straiten — with  us  are  long  since 
passed  away.    Competence  to  age  is  supple- 


mentary youth,  a  sorry  supplement  indeed, 
but  I  fear  the  best  that  is  to  be  had.  We 
must  ride  where  we  formerly  walked:  live 
better  and  lie  softer — and  shail  be  wise  to  do 
so— than  we  had  means  to  do  in  those  good 
old  days  you  speak  of.  Tet  could  those  days 
return — could  you  and  I  once  more  walk  our 
thirty  miles  a  day — could  Bannister  and  Mrs. 
Bland  again  be  young,  and  you  and  I  be 
young  to  see  them— could  the  good  old  one- 
shilling  gallery  days  return — ^they  are  dreams, 
my  cousin,  now — but  could  you  and  I  at  this 
moment,  instead  of  this  quiet  argument,  by 
our  well-carpeted  fireside,  sitting  on  this 
luxurious  sofa — ^be  once  more  struggling  up 
those  inconvenient  staircases,  pushed  about, 
and  squeezed,  and  elbowed  by  the  poorest 
rabble  of  poor  gallery  scramblers  —  could 
I  once  more  hear  those  anxious  shrieks 
of  yours — and  the  delicious  ThaTik  Oody 
we  are  safe,  which  always  followed  when 
the  topmost  atair,  conquered,  let  in  the 
first  light  of  the  whole  cheerful  theatre 
down  beneath  us — I  know  not  the  fathom 
line  that  ever  touched  a  descent  so  deep 
as  I  would  be  willing  to  bury  more  wealth 
in    than  Croesus  had,  or  the    great  Jew 

E is  supposed  to  have,  to  purchase  it. 

And  now  do  just  look  at  that  merry  little 
Chinese  waiter  holding  an  umbrella,  big 
enough  for  a  bed- tester,  over  the  head  of  that 
pretty  insipid  half  Madona-ish  chit  of  a  lady 
in  that  very  blue  summer-house." 


THE  CHILD  ANGEL;  A  DREAM. 


I  CHANCKD  upon  the  prettiest,  oddest,  fan- 
tastical thing  of  a  dream  the  other  night,  that 
you  shall  hear  of  I  had  been  reading  the 
"Loves  of  the  Angels,"  and  went  to  bed  with 
my  head  full  of  speculations,  suggested  by 
that  extraordinary  legend.  It  had  given 
birth  to  innumerable  conjectures;  and,  I 
remember  the  last  waking  thought,  which  I 
gave  expression  to  on  my  pillow,  was  a  sort 
of  wonder,  **  what  could  come  of  it." 

I  was  suddenly  transported,  how  or 
whither  I  could  scarcely  make  out — but  to 
some  celestial  region.  It  was  not  the  real 
heavens  neither — not  the  downright  Bible 


heaven — ^but  a  kind  of  &iry-land  heaven, 
about  which  a  poor  human  fancy  may  have 
leave  to  sport  and  air  itself  I  will  hope, 
without  presumption. 

Methought — what  wild  things  dreams  are ! 
— ^I  waa  present — at  what  would  you  ima- 
gine ? — at  an  angel's  gossiping. 

Whence  it  came,  or  how  it  came,  or  who 
bid  it  come,  or  whether  it  came  purely  of  its 
own  head,  neither  you  nor  I  know — but 
there  lay,  sure  enough,  wrapt  in  its  little 
cloudy  swaddling-bands — a  Child  AngeL 

Sun-threads — filmy  beams — ran  through 
the    celestial  napery    of  what  seemed    iU 
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princely  cradle.  All  the  winged  orders 
hovered  round,  watching  when  the  new-bom 
should  open  its  yet  closed  eyes  ;  which,  when 
it  did,  first  one,  and  then  the  other — ^with  a 
solicitude  and  apprehension,  yet  not  such  as, 
stained  with  fear,  dim  the  expanding  eyelids 
of  mortal  infants,  but  as  if  to  explore  its  path  ] 
in  those  its  unhereditary  palaces — ^what  an  I 
inextinguishable  titter  that  time  spared  not 
celestial  visages  !  Nor  wanted  there  to  my 
seeming — O,  the  inexplicable  simpleness  of 
dreams  ! — bowls  of  that  cheering  nectar, 

— ^which  mortals  eaudle  call  below. 

Nor  were  wanting  faces  of  female  minis- 
trants, — stricken  in  yeai-s,  as  it  might  seem, 
— so  dexterous  were  those  heavenly  attend- 
i  ants  to  counterfeit-kindly  similitudes  of  earth, 
to  greet  with  terrestrial  child- rites  the  young 
present,  which  earth  had  made  to  heaven. 

Then  were  celestial  harpings  heard,  not  in 
full  symphony,  as  those  by  which  the  spheres 
are  tutored  ;  but,  as  loudest  instruments  on 
earth  speak  oftentimes,  muffled  ;  so  to  accom- 
modate their  sound  the  better  to  the  weak 
ears  of  the  imperfect-bom.  And,  with  the 
noise  of  those  subdued  soundings,  the  Angelet 
sprang  forth,  fluttering  its  rudiments  of 
pinions — but  forthwith  flagged  and  was  re- 
covered into  the  arms  of  those  full-winged 
angels.  And  a  wonder  it  was  to  see  how,  as 
yejirs  went  round  in  heaven — a  year  in 
dreams  is  as  a  day — continually  its  white 
shoulders  put  forth  buds  of  wings,  but  want- 
ing the  perfect  angelic  nutriment,  anon  was 
shorn  of  its  aspiring,  and  fell  fluttering — still 
caught  by  angel  hands,  for  ever  to  put  forth 
shoots,  and  to  fall  fluttering,  because  its  birth 
was  not  of  the  unmixed  vigour  of  heaven. 

And  a  name  was  given  to  the  Babe  Angel, 
and  it  was  to  be  called  Oe-  Urania^  because  its 
production  was  of  earth  and  heaven. 

And  it  could  not  taste  of  death,  by  reason 
of  its  adoption  into  immortal  palaces  :  but  it 
was  to  know  weakness,  and  reliance,  and  the 
shadow  of  human  imbecility  ;  and  it  went 
with  a  lame  gait ;  but  in  its  goings  it  ex- 
ceeded all  mortal  children  in  grace  and  swift- 
ness. Then  pity  first  sprang  up  in  angelic 
bosoms ;  and  yearnings  (like  the  human) 
touched  them  at  the  sight  of  the  immortal 
lame  one. 

And  with  pain  did  then  first  those  In- 
tuitive Essences,   with  pain  and    strife   to 


their  natures  (not  grief),  put  back  theur 
bright  intelligences,  and  reduce  their  ethereal 
minds,  schooling  them  to  degrees  and  dower 
processes,  so  to  adapt  their  lessons  to  the 
gradual  illumination  (as  must  needs  be)  of 
the  half-earth-bom  ;  and  what  intuitive  no- 
tices they  could  not  repel  (by  reason  that 
their  nature  is,  toknow  all  things  at  once)  the 
half-heavenly  novice,  by  the  better  part  of  its 
nature,  aspired  to  receive  into  its  under- 
standing ;  so  that  Humility  and  Aspintioo 
went  on  even-paced  in  the  instruction  of  the 
glorious  Amphibium. 

But,  by  reason  that  Mature  Hnmanity  is 
too  gross  to  breathe  the  air  of  that  super-sub- 
tile region,  its  portion  was,  and  is,  to  be  a 
child  for  ever. 

And  because  the  human  part  of  it  might 
not  press  into  the  heart  and  inwards  of  the 
palace  of  its  adoption,  those  fuU-natored 
angels  tended  it  by  turns  in  the  puriiens  of  the 
palace,  where  were  shady  groves  and  rivuletB, 
like  this  green  earth  from  which  it  came ;  so 
Love,  with  Voluntary  Humility,  waited  upon 
the  entertainment  of  the  new-adopted. 

And  myriads  of  years  rolled  round  ^ 
dreams  Time  is  nothing),  and  still  it  kept, 
and  is  to  keep,  perpetual  childhood,  and  is 
the  Tutelar  Genius  of  Childhood  upon  earth, 
and  still  goes  lame  and  lovely. 

By  the  banks  of  the  river  Pison  is  seen, 
lone  sitting  by  tlie  grave  of  the  terrestruJ 
Ad;ih,  whom  the  angel  Nadir  loved,  a  Child ; 
but  not  the  same  which  I  saw  in  heaven. 
A  mournful  hue  overcasts  its  lineaments ; 
nevertheless,  a  correspondency  is  between 
the  child  by  the  grave,  and  that  celestial 
orphan,  whom  I  saw  above  :  and  the  dimness 
of  the  grief  upon  the  heavenly,  is  a  shadow 
or  emblem  of  that  which  stains  the  beauty 
of  the  terrestrial.  And  this  correspondency 
is  not  to  be  understood  but  by  dreams. 

And  in  the  archives  of  heaven  I  had  grace 
to  read,  how  that  once  the  angel  Nadir, 
being  exiled  from  his  place  for  mortal  pas- 
sion, upspringing  on  the  wings  of  parental 
love  (such  power  had  parental  love  for  a 
moment  to  suspend  the  else-irrevocable  Uw) 
appeared  for  a  brief  instant  in  his  station, 
and,  depositing  a  wondrous  Birth,  straight- 
way disappeared,  and  the  palaces  knew  him 
no  more.  And  this  charge  was  the  self-same 
Babe,  who  goeth  lame  and  lovely — ^but  Adah 
sleepeth  by  the  river  Pison. 
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Dkhortations  from  the  use  of  strong 
liquors  have  been  the  favourite  topic  of  sober 
declaimers  in  all  ages,  and  have  been  received 
with  abundance  of  applause  by  water-drink- 
ing critics.  But  with  the  patient  himself, 
the  man  that  is  to  be  cured,  unfortunately 
their  sound  has  seldom  prevailed.  Tet  the 
evil  is  acknowledged,  the  remedy  simple. 
Abstun.  No  force  can  oblige  a  man  to  raise 
the  glass  to  his  head  against  his  will.  'Tis 
as  easy  as  not  to  steal,  not  to  tell  lies. 

Alas  !  the  hand  to  pilfer,  and  the  tongue 
to  bear  false  witness,  have  no  constitutional 
tendency.  These  are  actions  indiiSerent  to 
them.  At  the  first  instance  of  the  reformed 
will,  they  can  be  brought  off  without  a 
murmur.  The  itching  finger  is  but  a  figure 
in  speech,  and  the  tongue  of  the  liar  can  with 
the  same  natural  delight  give  forth  useful 
truths  with  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
scatter  their  pernicious  contraries.  But 
when  a  man  has  commenced  sot 

O  pause,  thou  sturdy  moralist,  thou  person 
of  stout  nerves  and  a  strong  head,  whose 
liver  is  happily  untouche<l,  and  ere  thy  gorge 
riseth  at  the  na^n^  which  I  have  written,  first 
learn  what  the  thing  is  ;  how  much  of  com- 
passion, how  much  of  human  allowance,  thou 
mayest  virtuously  mingle  with  thy  disappro- 
bation. Trample  not  on  the  ruins  of  a  man. 
Exact  not,  under  so  terrible  a  penalty  as 
infamy,  a  resuscitation  from  a  state  of  death 
.  almost  as  real  as  that  from  which  Lazarus 
rose  not  but  by  a  miracle. 

Begin  a  reformation,  and  custom  will  make 
it  easy.  But  what  if  the  beginning  be  dread- 
ful, the  first  steps  not  like  climbing  a  moun- 
tain but  going  through  fire  ?  what  if  the 
whole  system  must  undergo  a  change  violent 
as  that  which  we  conceive  of  the  mutation  of 
form  in  some  insects?  what  if  a  process 
comparable  to  flaying  alive  be  to  be  gone 
through  ?  is  the  weakness  that  sinks  under 
such  struggles  to  be  confounded  with  the 
pertinacity  which  clings  to  other  vices,  which 
have  induced  no  constitutional  necessity,  no 
engagement  of  the  whole  victim,  body  andsoul  ? 


I  have  known  one  in  that  state,  when  he 
has  tried  to  abstain  but  for  one  evening,—- 
thoagh  the  poisonous  potion  had  long  ceased 
to  bring  back  its  first  enchantments,  though 
he  was  sure  it  would  rather  deepen  his 
gloom  than  brighten  it, — ^in  the  violence  of 
the  struggle,  and  the  necessity  he  has  felt  of 
getting  rid  of  the  present  sensation  at  any 
rate,  I  have  known  him  to  scream  out^  to 
cry  aloud,  for  the  anguish  and  pain  of  the 
strife  within  him. 

Why  should  I  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the 
man  of  whom  I  speak  is  myself  1  I  have  no 
puling  apology  to  make  to  mankind.  I  see 
them  all  in  one  way  or  another  deviating 
from  the  pure  reason.  It  is  to  my  own  na- 
ture alone  I  am  accountable  for  the  woe  that 
I  have  brought  upon  it. 

I  believe  that  there  are  constitutions, 
robust  heads  and  iron  insides,  whom  scarce 
any  excesses  can  hurt ;  whom  brandy(I  have 
seen  them  drink  it  like  wine),  at  all  events 
whom  wine,  taken  in  ever  so  plentiful  a 
measure,  can  do  no  worse  injury  to  than  just 
to  muddle  their  faculties,  perhaps  never  very 
pellucid.  On  them  this  discourse  is  wasted. 
They  would  but  laugh  at  a  weak  brother, 
who,  trying  his  strength  with  them,  and 
coming  off  foiled  from  the  contest,  would 
fain  persuade  them  that  such  agonistic  exer- 
cises are  dangerous.  It  is  to  a  very  different 
description  of  persons  I  speak.  It  is  to  the 
weak,  the  nervous ;  to  those  who  feel  the 
want  of  some  artificial  aid  to  raise  their 
spirits  in  society  to  what  is  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  pitch  of  all  around  them  without  it. 
This  is  the  secret  of  our  drinking.  Such 
must  fly  the  convivial  board  in  the  first  in- 
stance, if  they  do  not  mean  to  sell  themselves 
for  term  of  life. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  had  completed  my  six- 
and-twentieth  year.  I  had  lived  from  the 
period  of  leaving  school  to  that  time  pretty 
much  in  solitude.  My  companions  were 
chiefly  books,  or  at  most  one  or  two  living 
ones  of  my  own  book-loving  and  sober  stamp. 
I  rose  early,  went  to  bed  betimes,  and  the 
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{acuities  which  God  had  given  me,  I  have 
reason  to  think,  did  not  rust  in  me  unused. 

About  that  time  I  fell  in  with  some  com- 
panions of  a  different  order.  They  were 
men  of  boisterous  spirits,  sitters  up  a-nights, 
disputants,  drunken ;  yet  seemed  to  have 
something  noble  about  them.  We  dealt 
about  the  wit,  or  what  passes  for  it  after 
midnight,  jovially.  Of  the  quality  called 
fancy  I  certainly  possessed  a  larger  share 
than  my  companions.  Encouraged  by  their 
applause,  I  set  up  for  a  professed  joker !  I, 
who  of  all  men  am  least  fitted  for  such  an 
occupation,  having,  in  addition  to  the  greatest 
difficulty  which  I  experience  at  all  times  of 
finding  words  to  express  my  meaning,  a  na- 
tural nervous  impediment  in  my  speech  ! 

Reader,  if  you  are  gifted  with  nerves  like 
mine,  aspire  to  any  character  but  that  of  a 
wit.  When  you  find  a  tickling  relish  upon 
your  tongue  disposing  you  to  that  sort  of 
conversation,  especially  if  you  find  a  preter- 
natural flow  of  ideas  setting  in  upon  you  at 
the  sight  of  a  bottle  and  fresh  glasses,  avoid 
giving  way  to  it  as  you  would  fly  your 
greatest  destruction.  If  you  cannot  crush 
the  power  of  fancy,  or  that  within  you  which 
you  mistake  for  such,  divert  it,  give  it  some 
other  play.  Write  an  essay,  pen  a  character 
or  description, — but  not  as  I  do  now,  with 
tears  trickling  down  your  cheeks. 

To  be  an  object  of  compassion  to  friends, 
of  derision  to  foes ;  to  be  suspected  by 
strangers,  stared  at  by  fooh  ;  to  be  esteemed 
dull  when  you  cannot  be  witty,  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  witty  when  you  know  that  you 
have  been  duU ;  to  be  called  upon  for  the 
extemporaneous  exercise  of  that  &culty 
which  no  premeditation  can  give ;  to  be 
spurred  on  to  efforts  which  end  in  contempt ; 
to  be  set  on  to  provoke  mirth  which  procures 
the  procurer  hatred ;  to  give  pleasure  and 
be  paid  with  squinting  malice  ;  to  swallow 
draughts  of  life-destroying  wine  which  are 
to  be  distilled  into  airy  breath  to  tickle  vain 
auditors;  to  mortgage  miserable  morrows 
for  nights  of  madness  ;  to  waste  whole  seas 
of  time  upon  those  who  pay  it  back  in  little 
inconsiderable  drops  of  grudging  applause, — 
axe  the  wages  of  buffoonery  and  death. 

Time,  which  has  a  sure  stroke  at  dissolving 
all  connexions  which  have  no  solider  fasten- 
ing than  this  liquid  cement,  more  kind  to 
me  than  my  own  t4i8te  or  penetration,  at 


length  opened  my  eyes  to  the  irappoeed 
qualities  of  my  first  friends.  No  trace  of 
them  is  left  but  in  the  vices  which  they  in- 
troduced, and  the  habits  they  infixed.  In 
them  my  friends  survive  still,  and  exerdae 
ample  retribution  for  any  supposed  infidelity 
that  I  may  have  been  guilty  of  towards 
them. 

My  next  more  immediate  companions  were 
and  are  persons  of  such  intrinsic  and  felt 
worth,  that  though  accidentally  their  ac- 
quaintance has  proved  pernicious  to  me,  I 
do  not  know  that  if  the  thing  were  to  do 
over  again,  I  should  have  the  courage  U» 
eschew  the  mischief  at  the  price  of  forfeiting 
the  benefit.  I  came  to  them  reeking  fitun 
the  steams  of  my  late  over-heated  notions  of 
companionship  ;  and  the  slightest  fuel  which 
they  unconsciously  afforded,  was  sufficient  to 
feed  my  old  fires  into  a  propensity. 

They  were  no  drinkers,  but,  one  from  pro- 
fessional habits,  and  another  from  a  costom 
derived  from  his  father,  smoked  tobacco. 
The  devil  could  not  have  devised  a  more 
subtle  trap  to  re-take  a  backsliding  penitent 
The  transition,  from  gulping  down  draughts 
of  liquid  fire  to  puffing  out  innocuous  blaets 
of  dry  smoke,  was  so  like  cheating  him.  Bat 
he  is  too  hard  for  us  when  we  hope  to  com- 
mute. He  beats  us  at  barter  ;  and  when  we 
think  to  set  off  a  new  failing  against  an  old 
infirmity,  'tis  odds  but  he  puts  the  trick 
upon  us  of  two  for  one.  That  (comparatively) 
white  devil  of  tobacco  brought  with  him  in 
the  end  seven  worse  than  himself. 

It  were  impertinent  to  carry  the  reader 
through  all  the  processes  by  which,  fiwn 
smoking  at  first  with  malt  liquor,  I  took  my 
degrees  through  thin  wines,  through  stronger 
wine  and  water,  through  small  punch,  to 
those  juggling  compositions,  which,  under 
the  name  of  mixed  Uquors,  slur  a  great  deal 
of  brandy  or  other  poison  under  less  and  leas 
water  continually,  until  they  come  next  to 
none,  and  so  to  none  at  all.  But  it  is  hateful 
to  disclose  the  secrets  of  my  Tartarus. 

I  should  repel  my  readers,  from  a  mere 
incapacity  of  believing  me,  were  I  to  tell 
them  what  tobacco  has  been  to  me,  the 
drudging  service  which  I  have  paid,  the 
slavery  which  I  have  vowed  to  it.  How, 
when  I  have  resolved  to  quit  it,  a  feeling  as 
of  ingratitude  has  started  up  ;  how  it  has  pat 
on  personal  claims  and  made  the  demandi 
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of  a  friend  upon  me.  How  the  reading  of 
it  casaallj  in  a  book,  as  where  Adams  takes 
his  wliiff  in  the  chimney-comer  of  some 
inn  in  Joseph  Andrews,  or  Pbcator  in  the 
Complete  Angler  breaks  his  fast  upon  a 
morning  pipe  in  that  delicate  room  Piscator- 
ibut  Sacrum^  has  in  a  moment  broken  down 
the  resistance  of  weeks.  How  a  pipe  was 
ever  in  my  midnight  path  before  me,  till  the 
vision  forced  me  to  realise  it,  —  how  then 
its  ascending  vapours  curled,  its  fragrance 
lulled,  and  the  thousand  delicious  minister- 
ings  conversant  about  it,  employing  every 
faculty,  extracted  the  sense  of  pain.  How 
from  illuminating  it  came  to  darken,  from  a 
quick  solace  it  turned  to  a  negative  relief, 
thence  to  a  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction, 
thence  to  a  positive  misery.  How,  even  now, 
when  the  whole  secret  stands  confessed  in 
all  its  dreadful  truth  before  me,  I  feel  myself 
linked  to  it  beyond  the  power  of  revocation. 

Bone  of  my  bone 

Persons  not  accustomed  to  examine  the 
motives  of  their  actions,  to  reckon  up  the 
countless  nails  that  rivet  the  chains  of  habit, 
or  perhaps  being  bound  by  none  so  obdurate 
as  those  I  have  confessed  to,  may  recoil  irom 
this  as  from  .an  overcharged  picture.  But 
what  short  of  such  a  bondage  is  it,  which  in 
spite  of  protesting  friends,  a  weeping  wife, 
and  a  reprobating  world,  chains  down  many 
a  poor  fellow,  of  no  onginal  indisposition  to 
goodness,  to  hb  pipe  and  his  pot  ? 

I  have  seen  a  print  after  Correggio,  in 
which  three  female  figures  are  ministering 
to  a  man  who  sits  fast  bound  at  the  root  of 
a  tree.  Sensuality  is  soothing  him,  Evil 
Habit  is  nailing  him  to  a  branch,  and  Bepug- 
nance  at  the  same  instant  of  time  is  applying 
a  snake  to  his  side.  In  his  face  is  feeble 
delight,  the  recollection  of  past  rather  than 
pei*ception  of  present  pleasures,  languid 
enjoyment  of  evil  with  utter  imbecility  to 
good,  a  Sybaritic  effeminacy,  a  submission  to 
bondage,  the  springs  of  the  will  gone  down 
like  a  broken  clock,  the  sin  and  the  suffering 
oo-instantaneous,  or  the  latter  forerunning 
the  former,  remorse  preceding  action — all 
this  represented  in  one  point  of  time. — When 
I  saw  this,  I  admired  the  wonderfiil  skill  of 
the  painter.  But  when  I  went  away,  I  wept, 
because  I  thought  of  my  own  condition. 

Of  that  there  is  no  hope  that  it  should 
ever  change.    The  waters  have  gone  over 


me.  But  out  of  the  black  depths,  could  I  be 
heard,  I  would  cry  out  to  all  those  who  have 
but  set  a  foot  in  the  perilous  flood.  Could 
,  the  youth,  to  whom  tiie  flavour  of  his  first 
wine  is  delicious  as  the  opening  scenes  of 
life  or  the  entering  upon  some  newly  dis- 
covered paradise,  look  into  my  desolation, 
and  be  made  to  understand  what  a  dreary 
thing  it  is  when  a  man  shall  feel  himself 
going  down  a  precipice  with  open  eyes 
and  a  passive  will, — ^to  see  his  destruction 
and  have  no  power  to  stop  it,  and  yet  to  feel 
it  all  the  way  emanating  from  himself ;  to 
perceive  all  goodness  emptied  out  of  him, 
and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  forget  a  time  when 
it  was  otherwise  ;  to  bear  about  the  piteous 
spectacle  of  his  own  self  ruins  :— could  he 
see  my  fevered  eye,  feverish  with  last  night's 
drinking,  and  feverishly  looking  for  this 
night's  repetition  of  the  folly  ;  could  he  feel 
the  body  of  the  death  out  of  which  1  cry 
hourly  with  feebler  and  feebler  outcry  to  be 
delivered, — ^it  were  enough  to  make  him  dash 
the  sparkling  beverage  to  the  earth  in  all 
the  pride  of  its  mantling  temptation;  to 
make  him  clasp  his  teeth, 

and  not  nndo  *em 
To  suffer  wst  daxkation  to  run  thro'  em. 

Yea,  but  (methinks  I  hear  somebody 
object)  if  sobriety  be  that  fine  thing  you 
would  have  us  to  understand,  if  the  comforts 
of  a  cool  brain  are  to  be  preferred  to  that 
state  of  heated  excitement  which  you  describe 
and  deplore,  what  hinders  in  your  instajice 
that  you  do  not  return  to  those  habits  from 
which  you  would  induce  others  never  to 
swerve  ?  if  the  blessing  be  worth  preserving, 
is  it  not  worth  recovering  ? 

Recovering  J — O  if  a  wish  could  transport 
me  back  to  those  days  of  youth,  when  a 
draught  from  the  next  clear  spring  could 
slake  any  heats  which  summer  suns  and 
youthful  exercise  had  power  to  stir  up  in  the 
blood,  how  gladly  would  I  return  to  thee, 
pure  element,  the  drink  of  children,  and  of 
child-like  holy  hermit !  In  my  dreams  I  can 
sometimes  fancy  thy  cool  refreshment  purling 
over  my  burning  tongue.  But  my  waking 
stomach  rejects  it.  That  which  refreshes 
innocence  only  makes  me  sick  and  faint. 

But  is  there  no  middle  way  betwixt  total 
abstinence  and  the  excess  which  kills  you  ? 
— For  your  sake,  reader,  and  that  you  may 
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never  attain  to  my  experience,  with  pain 
I  must  utter  the  dread^l  truth,  that  there 
is  none,  none  that  I  can  find.  In  my  stage 
of  hahit  (I  speak  not  of  habits  less  confirmed 
— for  some  of  them  T  believe  the  advice  to 
be  most  prudential)  in  the  stage  which  I  have 
reached,  to  stop  short  of  that  measure  which 
is  sufficient  to  draw  on  torpor  and  sleep,  the 
benumbing  apoplectic  sleep  of  the  drunkard, 
is  to  have  taken  none  at  alL  The  pain  of 
the  self-denial  is  all  one.  And  what  that  is, 
I  had  rather  the  reader  should  believe  on 
my  credit,  than  know  from  his  own  triaL 
He  will  come  to  know  it,  whenever  he  shall 
arrive  in  that  state,  in  which,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear,  reason  shall  only  visit  him 
through  intoxication  :  for  it  is  a  fearful  truth, 
that  the  intellectual  faculties  by  repeated 
acts  of  intemperance  may  be  driven  from 
their  orderly  sphere  of  action,  their  clear 
daylight  mlnisteries,  until  they  shall  be 
brought  at  last  to  depend,  for  the  faint 
manifestation  of  their  departing  energies, 
upon  the  returning  periods  of  the  fatal 
madness  to  which  they  owe  their  devasta- 
tion. The  drinking  man  is  never  less  himself 
than  during  his  sober  intervals.  Evil  is  so 
far  his  good.* 

Behold  me  then,  in  the  robust  period  of 
life,  reduced  to  imbecility  and  decay.  Hear 
me  count  my  gains,  and  the  profits  which 
I  have  derived  from  the  midnight  cup. 

Twelve  years  ago,  I  was  possessed  of  a 
healthy  frame  of  mind  and  body.  I  was 
never  stroug,  but  I  think  my  constitutiun 
(for  a  weak  one)  was  as  happily  exempt 
from  the  tendency  to  any  malady  as  it  was 
possible  to  be.  I  scarce  knew  what  it  was 
to  ail  anything.  Now,  except  when  I  am 
losing  myself  in  a  sea  of  drink,  I  am  never 
free  from  those  uneasy  sensiitious  in  kead 
and  stomach,  which  are  so  much  worse  to 
bear  than  any  definite  pains  or  aches. 

At  that  time  I  was  seldom  in  bed  after 
six  in  the  morning,  summer  and  winter. 
1  awoke  refreshed,  and  seldom  without  some 
merry  thoughts  in  my  heatl,  or  some  piece  of 

•  When  poor  M painted  his  last  picture,  with  a 

pencil  in  one  trembling  hand,  and  u  f;lu86  of  brandy  and 
water  in  the  other,  his  fingers  owed  the  eoinparative 
Bieadinews  with  which  they  were  enabled  to  go  through 
their  task  in  an  imperfect  manner,  to  a  temporary  firm- 
n«.»s  derived  from  a  repetition  of  practices,  the  general 
ert'cct  of  which  had  sluiken  both  them  and  him  so 
tcrribir. 


a  song  to  welcome  the  new-bom  day.  Now, 
the  first  feeling  which  besets  me,  after 
stretching  out  the  hours  of  recumbenoe  to 
their  last  possible  extent^  is  a  forecast  of  the 
wearisome  day  that  lies  before  me,  with  a 
secret  wish  that  I  could  have  lain  on  still, 
or  never  awaked. 

life  itself,  my  waking  life,  has  mach  of 
the  confusion,  the  trouble,  and  obscure  per- 
plexity, of  an  ill  dream.  In  the  daytime 
I  stumble  upon  dark  mountains. 

Business,  which,  though  never  very  par-  ' 
ticularly  adapted  to  my  nature,  yet  as  some-  i 
thing  of  necessity  to  be  gone  through,  and 
therefore  best  undertaken  with  cheerfulneHi, 
I  used  to  enter  upon  with  some  degree  of 
alacrity,  now  wearies,  affirights,  perplexei 
me.  I  fancy  all-  sorts  of  discouragementi^ 
and  am  ready  to  give  up  an  occupation  which 
gives  me  bread,  from  a  harassing  ooncdt  of 
incapacity.  The  slightest  commission  giTcn 
me  by  a  friend,  or  any  small  duty  whi^ 
I  have  to  perform  for  myself,  as  giving  ordoi 
to  a  tradesman,  &c.  haunts  me  as  a  labour 
impossible  to  be  got  through.  So  much  the 
springs  of  action  are  broken. 

The  same  cowardice  attends  me  in  all  my 
intercourse  with  mankind.  I  dare  not  pro- 
mise that  a  friend's  honour,  or  his  cause, 
would  be  safe  in  my  keeping,  if  I  were  put 
to  the  expense  of  any  manly  resolution  in 
defending  it.  So  much  the  spi-ings  of  monJ 
action  are  deadened  within  me.  : 

My  favourite  occupations   in  times  past  I 
now  cease  to  eutei-tidn.     I  can  do  nothiiig  j 
readily.    Application  for  ever  so  ^ort  a  time 
kills  me.    This  poor  abstract  of  my  conditiou 
was  penned  at  long  intervals,  with  scarcely 
any  attempt  at  connexion  of  thought,  which  . 
is  now  diflicult  to  me. 

The  noble  passages  which  formerly  de- 
lighted me  in  history  or  poetic  fiction,  now 
only  draw  a  few  weak  tears,  allied  to  dotage. 
My  broken  and  dispirited  nature  seems  to 
sink  before  anything  great  and  admirable. 

I  perpetually  catch  myself  in  tears,  for  any 
cause,  or  none.  It  is  inexpressible  how  much 
this  infinnity  adds  to  a  sense  of  shame,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  deterioration. 

These  iire  some  of  the  instances,  concerning 
which  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  it  was  nut 
always  so  with  me. 

Shall  I  lift  up  the  veil  of  my  weaknesR 
any  further  ? — or  is  ^his  disclosure  aiilhcieut  I 
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I  am  a  poor  nameless  egotist,  who  have  no 
vanity  to  consult  by  these  Confessions.  I 
know  not  whether  I  shall  be  laughed  at,  or 
heard  seriously.    Such  as  they  are,  I  com- 


mend them  to  the  reader*s  attention,  if  he 
find  his  own  case  any  way  touched.  I  have 
told  him  what  I  am  come  to.  Let  him  stop 
in  time. 


POPULAB  FALLACIES. 


Iw— THAT  A  BULLY  IS  ALWAYS  A  COWARD. 

This  axiom  contains  a  principle  of  com- 
pensation, wliich  disposes  us  to  admit  the 
truth  of  it.  But  there  is  no  safe  trusting  to 
dictionaries  and  definitions.  We  should 
more  willingly  fall  in  with  this  popular 
language,  if  we  did  not  find  hrutalxty  some- 
times awkwardly  coupled  with  vatotw  in  the 
same  vocabulary.  The  comic  writers,  with 
their  poetical  justice,  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  mislead  us  upon  this  point.  To  see 
a  hectoring  fellow  exposed  and  beaten  upon 
the  stage,  has  something  in  it  wonderfully 
diverting.  Some  people's  share  of  animal 
spirits  is  notoriously  low  and  defective.  It 
has  not  strength  to  raise  a  vapour,  or  furnish 
out  the  wind  of  a  tolerable  bluster.  These 
love  to  be  told  that  huffing  is  no  part  of 
valour.  The  truest  courage  with  them  is 
that  which  is  the  least  noisy  and  obtrusive. 
But  confront  one  of  these  silent  heroes  with 
the  swaggerer  of  real  life,  and  his  confidence 
in  the  theory  quickly  vanishes.  Pretensions 
do  not  uniformly  bespeak  non-performance. 
A  modesty  inoffensive  deportment  does  not 
necessarily  imply  valour ;  neither  does  the 
absence  of  it  justify  us  in  denying  that 
quality.  Hickman  wanted  modesty — ^we  do 
not  mean  him  of  Clarissa — but  who  ever 
doubted  his  courage)  Even  the  poets — 
upon  whom  this  equitable  distribution  of 
qualities  should  be  most  binding — ^have 
thought  it  agreeable  to  nature  to  depart 
from  the  rule  upon  occasion.  Harapha,  in 
the  **  Agonistes,"  is  indeed  a  bully  upon  the 
received  notions.  Milton  has  made  him  at 
once  a  blusterer,  a  giant,  and  a  dastard.  But 
Almanzor,  in  Dryden,  talks  of  driving  armies 
singly  before  him — ^and  does  it  Tom  Brown 
had  a  shrewder  insight  into  this  kind  of 
character  than  either  of  his  predecessors. 
He  divides  the  palm  more  equably,  and 
allows  his  hero  a  sort  of  dimidiate  pre- 


eminence : — '*  Bully  Dawson  kicked  by  half 
the  town,  and  half  the  town  kicked  by 
Bully  Dawson."  This  was  true  distributive 
justice. 


n.— THAT  ILL-GOTTEN  GAIN  NEVER  PROSPERS. 

The  weakest  part  of  mankind  have  this 
saying  commonest  in  their  mouth.  It  is  the 
trite  consolation  administered  to  the  easy 
dupe,  when  he  has  been  tricked  out  of  his 
money  or  estate,  that  the  acquisition  of  it 
will  do  the  owner  no  good.  But  the  rogues 
of  this  world — ^the  prudenter  part  of  them, 
at  least, — ^know  better ;  and  if  the  obsei^ 
vation  had  been  as  true  as  it  is  old,  would 
not  have  failed  by  this  time  to  have 
discovered  it.  They  have  pretty  sharp 
distinctions  of  the  fluctuating  and  the 
permanent,  "Lightly  come,  lightly  go,"  is 
a  proverb,  which  they  can  very  well  afford 
to  leave,  when  they  leave  little  else,  to  the 
losers.  They  do  not  always  find  manors,  got 
by  rapine  or  chicanery,  insensibly  to  melt 
away,  as  the  poets  will  have  it ;  or  that  all 
gold  glides,  like  thawing  snow,  from  the 
thiefs  hand  that  grasps  it.  Church  land, 
aUenated  to  lay  uses,  was  formerly  denounced 
to  have  this  slippery  quality.  But  some 
portions  of  it  somehow  always  stuck  so  fast, 
that  the  denunciators  have  been  fain  to 
postpone  the  prophecy  of  refundment  to  a 
late  posterity. 

m.— THAT  A  MAN  MUST  NOT  LAUGH  AT  HIS 
OWN  JEST. 

The  severest  exaction  surely  ever  invented 
upon  the  self-denial  of  poor  human  nature  ! 
lliis  is  to  expect  a  gentleman  to  give  a  treat 
without  partaking  of  it;  to  sit  esurient  at 
his  own  table,  and  commend  the  flavour  of 
his  venison  upon  the  absurd  strength  of  his 
never  touching  it  himselfl    On  the  contrary, 
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we  love  to  see  a  wag  taste  his  own  joke  to 
his  party;  to  watch  a  quirk  or  a  merry 
conceit  flickering  upon  the  lips  some  seconds 
before  the  tongue  is  delivered  of  it.  If  it  be 
good,  fresh,  and  racy — ^begotten  of  the 
occasion ;  if  he  that  utters  it  never  thought 
it  before,  he  is  naturally  the  first  to  be 
tickled  with  it ;  and  any  suppression  of  such 
complacence  we  hold  to  be  churlish  krnl 
insulting.  What  does  it  seem  to  imply  but 
that  your  company  is  weak  or  foolish  enough 
to  be  moved  by  an  image  or  a  fancy,  that 
shall  stir  you  not  at  all,  or  but  faintly  ? 
This  is  exactly  the  humour  of  the  fine 
gentleman  in  Mandeville,  who,  while  he 
dazzles  his  guests  with  the  display  of  some 
costly  toy,  affects  himself  to  "see  nothing 
considerable  in  it." 


IV,— THAT  SUCH  A  ONE  SHOWS  HIS  BREEDING. 
—THAT  IT  IS  EASY  TO  PERCEIVE  HE  IS 
NO  GENTLEMAN. 

A  SPEECH  from  the  poorest  sort  of  people, 
which  always  indicates  that  the  party 
vituperated  is  a  gentleman.  The  very  fact 
which  they  deny  is  that  which  galls  and 
exasperates  them  to  use  this  language.  The 
forbearance  with  which  it  is  usually  received 
is  a  proof  what  interpretation  the  by-stander 
sets  upon  it.  Of  a  kin  to  this,  and  still  less 
politic,  are  the  phrases  with  which,  in  their 
street  rhetoric,  they  ply  one  another  more 
grossly  ; — He  is  a  poor  creature. — He  has  not 

a  rag  to  cover dc. ;  though  this  last,  we 

confess,  is  more  frequently  applied  by  females 
to  females.  They  do  not  perceive  that  the 
satire  glances  upon  themselves.  A  poor 
man,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  should  not 
upbraid  an  antagonist  with  poverty.  Are 
there  no  other  topics — as,  to  tell  him  his 

father    was    hanged — his    sister,    &c.  , 

without  exposing  a  secret  which  should  be 
kept  snug  between  them  ;  and  doing  an 
affront  to  the  order  to  which  they  have  the 
honour  equally  to  belong  ?  All  this  while 
they  do  not  see  how  the  wealthier  man 
stands  by  and  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  both. 


v.— THAT     THE    POOR    COPY     THE    VICES    OF 
THE  RICH. 

A  SMOOTH  text  to  the  letter  ;  and,  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  is  sure  of  a  docile  audience 


from  the  pews  lined  with  satin.  It  is  twice 
sitting  upon  velvet  to  a  foolish  squire  to  be 
told,  that  he — and  not  perverse  nature^  as  Uie 
homilies  would  make  us  imagine,  is  the  true 
cause  of  all  the  irregularities  in  his  parisL 
This  is  striking  at  the  root  of  fr*ee->will  indeed, 
and  denying  the  originality  of  sin  in  any 
sense.  But  men  are  not  such  implicit  sheep 
as  this  comes  to.  If  the  abstinence  from  evil 
on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes  is  to  detvn 
itself  frt>m  no  higher  principle  than  the 
apprehension  of  setting  ill  patterns  to  tbe 
lower,  we  beg  leave  to  discharge  them  from 
all  squeamishnesfl  on  that  score :  they  may 
even  take  their  fill  of  pleasures,  where  thej 
can  find  ihem.  The  Grenius  of  Poverty, 
hampered  and  straitened  as  it  is,  is  not  lo 
barren  of  invention,  but  it  can  trade  npoo 
the  staple  of  its  own  vice,  without  drawing 
upon  their  capitaL  The  poor  are  not  quite 
such  servile  imitators  as  they  take  them  for. 
Some  of  them  are  very  clever  artists  in  their 
way.  Here  and  there  we  find  an  originiL 
Who  taught  the  poor  to  steal,  to  jnlferf 
They  did  not  go  to  the  great  for  schoolmas- 
ters in  these  faculties  surely.  It  is  weU  if  in 
some  vices  they  allow  us  to  be — ^no  oopyista 
In  no  other  sense  is  it  true  that  the  poor 
copy  them,  than  as  servants  may  be  said  to 
!  taJke  after  their  masters  and  mistresses,  when 
they  succeed  to  their  reversionary  cold  meats. 
If  the  master,  from  indisposition  or  some 
other  cause,  neglect  his  food,  the  senrant 
dines  notwithstanding. 

"  O,  but  (some  will  say)  the  force  of 
example  is  great.*'  We  knew  a  lady  who 
was  so  scrupulous  on  this  head,  that  she 
would  put  up  with  the  calls  of  the  most 
impertinent  visitor,  rather  than  let  her  ser- 
vant say  she  was  not  at  home,  for  fear  of 
teaching  her  maid  to  tell  an  untruth ;  and 
this  in  the  very  face  of  the  fisict,  which  she 
knew  well  enough,  that  the  wench  was  one 
of  the  greatest  liars  upon  the  earth  withoot 
teaching;  so  much  so,  that  her  mistreas 
possibly  never  heard  two  words  of  conseco- 
tive  truth  from  her  in  her  life.  But  nature 
must  go  for  nothing :  example  must  be  every- 
thing. This  liar  in  grain,  who  never  opened 
her  mouth  without  a  lie,  must  be  guarded 
against  a  remote  inference,  which  she  (pretty 
casuist !)  might  possibly  draw  from  a  form 
of  words  —  literally  false,  but  essentially 
deceiving  no  one — that  under  some  ciicuoi- 
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stances  a  fib  might  not  be  so  exceedingly 
sinful — a  fiction,  too,  not  at  all  in  her  own 
way,  or  one  that  she  coald  be  suspected  of 
adopting,  for  few  servant-wenches  care  to  be 
denied  to  visitors. 

This  word  example  reminds  us  of  another 
fine  word  which  is  in  use  upon  these  oticK- 
tionB—eneouragemerU.  "  People  in  our  sphere 
most  not  be  thought  to  give  encouragement 
to  such  proceedings."  To  such  a  frantic 
height  is  this  principle  capable  of  being 
carried,  that  we  have  known  individuals  who 
have  thought  it  within  the  scope  of  their 
influence  to  sanction  despair,  and  give  idcU 
to — suicide.  A  domestic  in  the  family  of  a 
county  member  lately  deceased,  from  love,  or 
some  unknown  cause,  cut  his  throat,  but  not 
successfully.  The  poor  fellow  was  otherwise 
much  loved  and  respected ;  and  great  interest 
was  used  in  his  behalf,  upon  his  recovery, 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retain  his 
place  ;  his  word  being  first  pledged,  not 
without  some  substantial  sponsors  to  promise 
for  him,  that  the  like  should  never  happen 
again.  His  master  was  inclinable  to  keep 
him,  but  his  mistress  thought  otherwise  ; 
and  John  in  the  end  was  dismissed,  her  lady- 
ship declaring  that  she  *'  could  not  think  of 
encouraging  any  such  doings  in  the  county." 

VI.— THAT  ENOUGH  IS  AS  GOOD  AS  A  FEAST. 

Not  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  ten  miles 
round  Guildhall,  who  really  believes  this 
saying.  The  inventor  of  it  did  not  believe  it 
himself.  It  was  made  in  revenge  by  some- 
body, who  was  disappointed  of  a  regale.  It 
is  a  vile  cold-sci-ag-of-mutton  sophism  ;  a  lie 
palmed  upon  the  palate,  which  knows  better 
things.  If  nothing  else  could  be  said  for  a 
feast,  this  is  sufficient,  that  from  the  super- 1 
flux  there  is  usually  something  left  for  the 
next  day.  Morally  interpreted,  it  belongs  to 
a  class  of  proverbs  which  have  a  tendency  to 
make  us  undervalue  money.  Of  this  cast 
are  those  notable  observations,  that  money  is 
not  health ;  riches  cannot  purchase  every- 
thing :  the  metaphor  which  makes  gold  to 
be  mere  muck,  with  the  morality  which 
traces  fine  clothing  to  the  sheep*s  back,  and 
denounces  pearl  as  the  unhandsome  excre- 
tion of  an  oyster.  Hence,  too,  the  phrase 
which  imputes  dirt  to  acres — ^a  sophistry  so 
barefaced,  that  even  the  literal  sense  of  it  is 


true  only  in  a  wet  season.  This,  and  abund- 
ance of  similar  sage  savrs  assuming  to  incul- 
cate content,  we  verily  believe  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  some  cunning  borrower,  who 
had  designs  upon  the  purse  of  his  wealthier 
neighbour,  which  he  could  only  hope  to  carry 
by  force  of  these  verbal  jugglings.  Translate 
any  one  of  these  sayings  out  of  the  artful 
metonymy  which  envelopes  it,  and  the  trick 
is  apparent  Goodly  legs  and  shoulders  ot 
mutton,  exhilarating  cordials,  books,  pictures, 
the  opportunities  of  seeing  foreign  countries, 
independence,  heart's  ease,  a  man's  own  time 
to  himself,  are  not  much— however  we  may 
be  pleased  to  scandalise  with  that  appella- 
tion the  faithful  metal  that  provides  them 
for  us.- 


Vn. — OF   TWO    DISPUTANTS    THE  WARMEST   IS 
GENERALLY  IN  THE  WRONG. 

Our  experience  would  lead  us  to  quite  an 
opposite  conclusion.  T(;mper,  indeed,  is  no 
test  of  truth  ;  but  warmth  and  earnestness 
are  a  proof  at  least  of  a  man's  own  conviction 
of  the  rectitude  of  that  which  he  maintains. 
Coolness  is  as  often  the  result  of  an  unprin- 
cipled indifference  to  truth  or  falsehood,  as 
of  a  sober  confidence  in  a  man's  own  side  in 
a  dispute.  Nothing  is  more  insulting  some- 
times than  the  appearance  of  this  philoso- 
phic temper.  There  is  little  Titubus,  the 
stammering  law -stationer  in  Lincoln's-inn — 
we  have  seldom  known  this  shrewd  little 
fellow  engaged  in  an  argument  where  we 
were  not  convinced  he  had  the  best  of  it,  if 
his  tongue  would  but  fairly  have  seconded 
him.  When  he  has  been  spluttering  excel- 
lent broken  sense  for  an  hour  together, 
writhing  and  labouring  to  be  delivered  of 
the  point  of  dispute — ^the  very  gist  of  the 
controversy  knocking  at  his  teeth,  which  like 
some  obstinate  iron-grating  still  obstructed 
its  deliverance — his  puny  frame  convulsed, 
and  face  reddening  all  over  at  an  unfairness 
in  the  logic  which  he  wanted  articulation  to 
expose,  it  has  moved  our  gall  to  see  a  smooth 
portly  fellow  of  an  adversary,  that  cared 
not  a  button  for  the  merits  of  the  question, 
by  merely  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
the  stationer,  and  desiring  him  to  be  calm 
(your  tall  disputants  have  always  the  advan- 
tage), with  a  provoking  sneer  carry  the 
ai-gument  clean  from  him  in  the  opinion  of 
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all  the  by-standers,  who  have  gone  away 
clearly  convinced  that  Titubus  must  have 
been  in  the  wrong,  because  he  was  in  a 

passion;  and  that  Mr.  ,  meaning  his 

opponent,  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  dispassionate 
arguers  breathing. 


\TII.--THAT  VERBAL  ALLUSIONS  ARE  NOT  WIT, 
BECAUSE  THEY  WILL  NOT  BEAR  A  TRANS- 
LATION. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  the  wittiest 
local  allusions.  A  custom  is  sometimes  aa 
difficult  to  explain  to  a  foreigner  as  a  pun. 
What  would  become  of  a  great  part  of  the 
wit  of  the  last  age,  if  it  were  tried  by  this 
test  ?  How  would  certain  topics,  as  alder- 
mauity,  cuckoldry,  have  sounded  to  a  Teren- 
tian  auditory,  though  Terence  himself  had 
been  alive  to  translate  them  ?  Senator 
urbanus  with  Curruoa  to  boot  for  a  synonyme, 
would  but  faintly  have  done  the  business. 
Words,  involving  notions,  are  hard  enough 
to  render ;  it  is  too  much  to  expect  us  to 
translate  a  sound,  and  give  an  elegant  version 
to  a  jingle.  The  Yirgilian  harmony  is  not 
translatable,  but  by  substituting  harmonious 
sounds  in  another  language  for  it.  To  Latin- 
ise a  pun,  we  must  seek  a  pim  in  Latin,  that 
will  answer  to  it ;  as,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
double  endings  in  Hudibras,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  a  similar  practice  in  the  old 
monkish  doggrel.  Dennis,  the  fiercest  op- 
pugner  of  puns  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
professes  himself  highly  tickled  with  the 
**  a  stick,"  chiming  to  "  ecclesiastic."  Yet 
what  is  this  but  a  species  of  pim,  a  verbal 
consonance  1 


DL— THAT  THE  WORST  PUNS  ARE  THE  BEST. 

If  by  worst  be  only  meant  the  most  far- 
fetched and  startling,  we  agree  to  it.  A  pun 
is  not  bound  by  the  laws  which  limit  nicer 
wit.  It  is  a  pistol  let  off  at  the  ear  ;  not  a 
feather  to  tickle  tlie  intellect.  It  is  an  antic 
which  does  not  stand  upon  manners,  but 
comes  bounding  into  the  presence,  and  does 
not  show  the  less  comic  for  being  dragged 
in  sometimes  by  the  head  and  shoulders. 
What  though  it  limp  a  little,  or  prove  de- 
fective in  one  leg  ? — ^all  the  better.  A  pun 
may  easily    be  too    curious  and  artificial* 


Who  has  not  at  one  time  or  other  been  at  a 
party  of  professors  (himself  perhaps  an  old 
offender  in  that  line),  where,  after  ringing  a 
round  of  the  most  ingenious  conceits,  ever? 
man  contributing  his  shot,  and  some  then 
the  most  expert  shooters  of  the  day  ;  after 
making  a  poor  word  run  the  gauntlet  till  it 
is  ready  to  drop ;  after  hunting  and  winding 
it  through  all  Uie  possible  ambages  of  similir 
sounds;  after  squeezing,  and  hauling,  and 
tugging  at  it,  till  the  very  milk  of  it  will  not 
yield  a  drop  further, — suddenly  some  obscure^ 
\mthought-of  fellow  in  a  comer,  who  was 
never  'prentice  to  the  trade,  whom  the  com- 
pany for  very  pity  passed  over,  as  we  do  by  a 
]  known  poor  man  when  a  money-subscriptioD 
is  going  round,  no  one  calling  upon  him  for 
his  quota — has  all  at  once  come  out  with 
something  so  whimsical,  yet  so  pertinent ;  ao 
brazen  in  its  pretensions,  yet  so  imposahle 
to  be  denied  ;  so  exquisitely  good,  and  to 
deplorably  bad,  at  the  same  time,— that  it 
has  proved  a  Bobin  Hood's  shot ;  anything 
ulterior  to  that  is  despaired  of;  and  the 
party  breaks  up,  \manimoi2sly  voting  it  to  be 
the  very  worst  (that  is,  best)  pun  of  the 
evening.  This  species  of  wit  is  the  better 
for  not  being  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  What 
it  gains  in  completeness,  it  loses  in  natural- 
ness. The  more  exactly  it  satisfies  the 
critical,  the  less  hold  it  has  upon  Bome  other 
faculties.  The  puns  which  are  most  enters 
taining  are  those  which  will  least  bear  an 
analysis.  Of  this  kind  is  the  following  re- 
corded with  a  sort  of  stigma,  in  one  of  Swift*a 
Miscellanies. 

An  Oxford  scholar,  meeting  a  porter  who 
was  carrying  a  hare  through  the  stre^ 
accosts  him  with  this  extraordinary  question : 
^Prithee,  friend,  is  that  thy  own  hare,  or  a 
wig?" 

There  is  no  excusing  this,  and  no  reaiating 
it.  A  man  might  blur  ten  sides  of  paper 
in  attempting  a  defence  of  it  against  a  critic 
who  should  be  laughter-proofl  The  quibble 
in  itself  is  not  considerable.  It  is  only  a 
new  turn  given  by  a  little  false  pronunciation, 
to  a  very  common,  though  not  very  courteona 
inquiry.  Put  by  one  gentleman  to  another  at 
a  dinner-party,  it  would  have  been  vapid ;  to 
the  mistress  of  the  house  it  would  have 
shown  much  less  wit  than  rudeness.  We 
must  take  in  the  totality  of  time,  place,  and 
person ;    the  pert  look    of    the    inquiriDg 
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scholar,  the  desponding  looks  of  the  puzzled  | 
porter :  the  one  stopping  at  leisure,  the  other 
hurrying  on  with  his  burden ;  the  innocent 
though  rather  abrupt  tendency  of  the  first 
member  of  the  question,  with  the  utter  and 
inextricable  irrelevancy  of  the  second  ;  the 
place— a  public  street,  not  favourable  to  frivo- 
lous investigations  ;  the  affrontive  quality  of 
the  primitive  inquiry  (the  common  question) 
invidiously  transferred  to  the  derivative  (the 
new  turn  given  to  it)  in  the  implied  satire  ; 
namely,  that  few  of  that  tribe  are  expected 
to  eat  of  the  good  things  which  they  carry, 
they  being  in  most  countries  considered 
rather  as  the  temporary  trustees  than  owners 
of  such  dainties, —  which  the  fellow  was 
beginning  to  understand  ;  but  then  the  wig 
again  comes  in,  and  he  can  make  nothing  of 
it ;  all  put  together  constitute  a  picture : 
Hogarth  could  have  made  it  intelligible  on 
canvass. 

Yet  nine  out  of  ten  critics  will  pronounce 
this  a  very  bad  pun,  because  of  the  defective- 
ness in  the  concluding  member,  which  is  its 
very  beauty,  and  constitutes  the  surprise. 
The  same  person  shall  cry  up  for  admirable 
the  cold  quibble  fit)m  Virgil  about  the 
broken  Cremona;*  because  it  is  made  out 
in  all  its  parts,  and  leaves  nothing  to  the 
imagination.  We  venture  to  call  it  cold ; 
because,  of  thousands  who  have  admired  it, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  has 
heartily  chuckled  at  it.  As  appealing  to  the 
judgment  merely  (setting  the  risible  faculty 
aside),  we  must  pronounce  it  a  monument  of 
curious  felicity.  But  as  some  stories  are  said 
to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  it  may  with  equal 
truth  be  asserted  of  this  biverbal  allusion, 
that  it  is  too  good  to  be  natural.  One  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  the  incident  was  in- 
vented to  fit  the  line.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  it  been  less  perfect.  Like  some 
Vlrgilian  hemistich8,it  has  suffered  by  filling 
up.  The  nimium  Vidna  was  enough  in 
conscience ;  the  Cremonoe  afterwards  loads  it. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  double  pun ;  and  we  have 
always  observed  that  a  superfoetation  in  this 
Bort  of  wit  is  dangerous.  When  a  man  has 
said  a  good  thing,  it  is  seldom  politic  to  follow 
it  up.  We  do  not  care  to  be  cheated  a 
second  time  ;  or,  perhaps  the  mind  of  man 
(with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  is  not  capacious 
enough  to  lodge  two  puns  at  a  time.  The 
•  Swift. 


impression,  to  be  forcible,  must  be  simulta- 
neous and  undivided. 


X.— THAT  HANDSOME  IS  THAT  HANDSOME  DOES. 

Those  who  use  this  proverb  can  never 
have  seen  Mrs.  Conrady. 

The  soul,  if  we  may  believe  Plotinus,  is  a 
ray  from  the  celestial  beauty.  As  she  par- 
takes more  or  less  of  this  heavenly  light,  she 
informs,  with  corresponding  characters,  the 
fleshly  tenement  which  she  chooses,  and 
frames  to  herself  a  suitable  mansion. 

All  which  only  proves  that  the  soul  of  Mrs. 
Conrady,  in  her  pre-existent  state,  was  no 
great  judge  of  architecture. 

To  the  same  eiSect,  in  a  Hymn  in  honour 
of  Beauty,  divine  Spenser  platonising, 
sings: — 


•  Every  Bpirit  as  it  is  rapre  pure, 


And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light. 
So  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairly  dight 
With  cheerftil  grace  and  amiable  sight. 
For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take  : 
For  soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  moke. 

But  Spenser,  it  is  clear,  never  saw  Mrs. 
Conrady. 

These  poets,  we  find,  are  no  safe  guides  in 
philosophy  ;  for  here,  in  his  very  next  stanza 
but  one,  is  a  saving  clause,  which  throws  us 
all  out  again,  and  leaves  us  as  much  to  seek 
as  ever : — 

Yet  oft  it  falls,  that  many  a  gentle  mind 
Dwells  in  deformed  tabernacle  drown'd. 
Either  by  chance,  against  the  course  of  kind, 
Or  through  unaptness  in  the  substance  found. 
Which  it  assumed  of  some  stubborn  ground. 
That  will  not  yield  unto  her  form's  direction, 
But  is  performed  with  some  foul  imperfection. 

From  which  it  would  follow,  that  Spenser 
had  seen  somebody  like  Mrs.  Conrady. 

The  spirit  of  this  good  lady — ^her  previous 
anima — ^must  have  stumbled  upon  'one  of 
these  untoward  tabernacles  which  he  speaks 
of.  A  more  rebellious  conmiodity  of  clay  for 
a  ground,  as  the  poet  calls  it,  no  gentle  mind 
—and  sure  hers  is  one  of  the  gentlest— ever 
had  to  deal  with 

Pondering  upon  her  inexplicable  visage- 
inexplicable,  we  mean,  but  by  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  theory — we  have  come  to  a  con- 
clusion that,  if  one  must  be  plain,  it  is  better 
to  be  plain  all  over,  than  amidst  a  tolerable 
residue  of  features  to  hang  out  one  that  shall 
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be  exceptionable.  No  one  can  sav  of  'Sirs. 
Conrad y's  countenance  that  it  would  be  better 
if  flhe  had  but  a  no.se.  It  is  impossible  to 
pull  her  to  pieces  in  this  manner.  We  have 
seen  the  most  malicious  beauties  of  her  own 
sex  baiSed  in  the  attempt  at  a  selection.  The 
tout-^nMmUe  defies  particularisinj^.  It  is  too 
complete — too  consistent,  as  we  may  say — 
to  admit  of  these  invidious  reservations.  It 
is  not  as  if  some  Apelles  had  picked  out  her^ 


Mrs.  Conrady  has  done  jou  a  BBmot,  her 
face  remains  the  same  ;  wiien  she  has  done 
you  a  thousand,  and  yon  know  that  she  is 
ready  to  double  the  number,  stiU  it  is  that 
individual  face.  Neither  can  yon  say  of  it, 
that  it  would  be  a  good  face  if  it  were  no( 
marked  by  the  small  pox — a  compliment 
which  is  always  more  admissiye  than  excnsi- 
tory — for  either  Mrs.  Conrady  nerer  ha<}  the 
small-pox :  or,  as  we  say,  took  it  kindly.  No^ 


a  lip— and  there  a  chin— out  of  the  collected  '  it  stands  upon  its  own  merits  £drly.    There 

ugliness  of  Greece,  to  frame  a  model  by.   it  is.    It  is  her  mari^  her  tdcen  ;  t^twhidi 

It  is  a  symmetrical  whole.    We  challenge  she  is  known  by. 

the  minutest  connoisseur  to  cavil  at  any  part 

or  parcel  of  the  countenance  in  question  ;  to   _ 

xi-   i.  xi.'  xv   i.   •     •  1        1        J     3U.— THAT  WE  MUST  NOT  LOOK  A  GIFT  HCOSB 

say  that  this,  or  that,  is  improperly  placed,  j  j^^.  ,^^^  mouth. 

We  are  convinced  that  true  ugliness,  no  le?s  \ 

than  is  affirmed  of  true  beauty,  is  the  result !     ^OR  »  lady's  age  in  the  parish  register. 

of  harmony.  Like  that,  too,  it  reigns  without ,  ^^  ^ope  we  have  more  delicacy  than  to  do 

a  competitor.    No  one  ever  saw  Mrs.  Con-   either  ;  but  some  faces  spare  ns  the  trouble 


rady,  without  pronouncing  her  to  be  the 
plainest  woman  that  he  ever  met  with  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  The  first  time  that  you 
are  indulged  with  a  sight  of  her  face,  is  an 
era  in  your  existence  ever  after.  You  are 
glad  to  have  seen  it — ^like  Stonehenge.  No 
one  can  pretend  to  forget  it.  No  one  ever 
apologised  to  her  for  meeting  her  in  the 
street  on  such  a  day  and  not  knowing  her  : 
the  pretext  would  be  too  bare.  Nobody  can 
mistake  her  for  another.  Nobody  can  say  of 
her,  "  I  think  I  have  seen  that  face  some- 
where, but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  where." 
you  must  remember  that  in  such  a  parlour 
it  first  struck  you — like  a  bust.  You  won- 
dered where  the  owner  of  the  house  had 
picked  it  up.  You  wondered  more  when  it 
began  to  move  its  lips — so  mildly  too  !  No 
one  ever  thought  of  asking  her  to  sit  for  her 
picture.  Lockets  are  for  remembrance  ;  and 
it  would  be  clearly  superfluous  to  hang  an 
image  at  your  heart,  which,  once  seen,  can 
never  be  out  of  it.  It  is  not  a  mean  face 
either  ;  its  entire  originality  precludes  that. 
Neither  is  it  of  that  order  of  plain  faces 
which  improve  upon  acquaintance.  Some 
very  good  but  ordinary  people,  by  an  un- 


of  these  dental  inquiries.  And  what  if  the 
beast,  which  my  friend  would  force  upon 
my  acceptance,  prove,  upon  the  face  of  it,  a 
sorry  Kosinante,  a  lean,  ill-favoured  jade^ 
whom  no  gentleman  could  think  of  setting 
up  in  his  stables  ?  Must  I,  rather  thim  not 
be  obliged  to  my  friend,  make  her  a  com- 
panion to  Eclipse  or  Lightfoot !  A  horee- 
giver,  no  more  than  a  horse-seller,  has  a 
right  to  palm  his  spavined  article  upon  ns 
for  good  ware.  An  equivalent  is  expected 
in  either  case  ;  and,  with  my  own  good  will, 
I  would  no  more  be  cheated  out  of  my 
thanks  than  out  of  my  money.  Some  people 
have  a  knack  of  putting  upon  you  gifts  of 
no  real  value,  to  engage  you  to  substantial 
gratitude.  We  thank  them  for  nothin«r. 
Our  friend  Mitis  carries  this  humour  of 
never  refusing  a  present,  to  the  very  point 
of  absurdity — if  it  were  possible  to  couple 
the  ridiculous  with  so  much  mistaken  deli- 
cacy, and  real  good-nature.  Not  an  apart- 
ment in  his  fine  house  (and  he  has  a  troe 
taste  in  household  decorations),  but  is  stuffed 
up  with  some  preposterous  print  or  mirror 
— the  worst  adapted  to  his  panels  that  may 
be — the  presents  of  his  friends  that  know 


wearied  perseverance  in  good  offices,  put  a '  his  weakness ;  while  his  noble  Vandykes 
cheat  upon  our  eyes ;  juggle  our  senses  out  ]  are  displaced,  to  make  room  for  a  set  of 
of  tlieir  natural  impressions  ;  and  set  us  \  daubs,  the  work  of  some  wretched  artist  of 
upon  discovering  good  indications  in  a  coun-  j  'lis  acquaintance,  who,  having  had  them  re- 
tenance,  which  at  first  sight  promised  nothing  turned  upon  his  hands  for  bad  likenesses, 
less.  We  detect  gentlcne8s,which  had  escaped  finds  his  account  in  bestowing  them  here 
us,  lurking  about  an  under  lip.    But  when  ;  gratis.    The  good  creature  has  not  the  heart 
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to  mortify  the  painter  at  the  expense  of  an 
honest  refusal.  It  is  pleasant  (if  it  did  not 
vex  one  at  the  same  time)  to  see  him  sitting 
in  his  dining  parlour,  surrounded  with  ob- 
scure aunts  and  cousins  to  God  knows  whom, 
while  the  true  Lady  Marys  and  Lady  Bettys 
of  his  own  honourable  family,  in  favour  to 
these  adopted  frights,  are  consigned  to  the 
stair-case  and  the  lumber-room.  In  like 
manner  his  goodly  shelves  are  one  by  one 
stripped  of  his  favourite  old  authors,  to  give 
place  to  a  collection  of  presentation  copies — 
the  flour  and  bran  of  modem  poetxy.  A 
presentation  copy,  reader — if  haply  you  are 
yet  innocent  of  such  favours — ^is  a  copy  of  a 
book  which  does  not  sell,  sent  you  by  the 
author,  with  his  foolish  autograph  at  the 
beginning  of  it ;  for  which,  if  a  stranger,  he 
only  demands  your  friendship  ;  if  a  brother 
author,  he  expects  from  you  a  book  of  yours, 
which  does  sell,  in  return.  "We  can  speak 
to  experience,  having  by  us  a  tolerable 
assortment  of  these  gift-horses.  Not  to  ride 
a  metaphor  to  death — we  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  in  some  gifts  there  is  sense. 
A  duplicate  out  of  a  friend's  library  (where  he 
has  more  than  one  copy  of  a  rare  author)  is 
intelligible.  There  are  favours,  short  of  the 
pecuniary — a  thing  not  fit  to  be  hinted  at 
among  gentlemen — which  confer  as  much 
grace  upon  the  acceptor  as  the  offerer  ;  the 
kind,  we  confess,  which  is  most  to  our  palate, 
is  of  those  little  conciliatory  missives,  which 
for  their  vehicle  generally  choose  a  hamper 
— little  odd  presents  of  game,  fruit,  perhaps 
wine — ^though  it  is  essential  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  latter,  that  it  be  home-made.  We 
love  to  have  our  friend  in  the  country  sitting 
thus  at  our  table  by  proxy ;  to  apprehend 
his  presence  (though  a  hundred  miles  may 
be  between  us)  by  a  turkey,  whose  goodly 
aspect  reflects  to  us  his  ''plump  corpuscu- 
lum ; "  to  taste  him  in  grouse  or  woodcock  ; 
to  feel  him  gliding  down  in  the  toast  pecu- 
liar to  the  latter ;  to  concorporate  him  in  a 
slice  of  Canterbury  brawn.  This  is  indeed 
to  have  him  within  ourselves  ;  to  know  him 
intimately:  such  participation  is  methinks 
onitive,  as  the  old  theologians  phrase  it. 
For  these  considerations  we  should  be  sorry 
if  certain  restrictive  regulations,  which  are 
thought  to  bear  hard  upon  the  peasantry  of 
this  country,  were  entirely  done  away  with. 
A  hare,  as  the  law  now  stands,  makes  many 


friends.  Caius  conciliates  Titius  (knowing 
his  goiU)  with  a  leash  of  partridges.  Titius 
(suspecting  his  partiality  for  them)  passes 
them  to  Lucius  ;  who,  in  his  turn,  preferring 
his  friend's  relish  to  his  own,  makes  them 
over  to  Marcius  ;  till  in  their  ever-widening 
progress,  and  round  of  unconscious  circummi- 
gration,  they  distribute  the  seeds  of  harmony 
over  half  a  pjirish.  We  are  well-disposed  to 
this  kind  of  sensible  remembrances  ;  and  are 
the  less  apt  to  be  taken  by  those  little  airy 
tokens — ^impalpable  to  the  palate — ^which, 
under  the  names  of  rings,  lockets,  keep-sakes, 
amuse  some  people's  fancy  mightily.  We 
could  never  away  with  these  indigestible 
trifles.  They  are  the  very  kickshaws  and 
foppery  of  friendship. 


Xn.— THAT    HOME     IS    HOME    THOUGH    IT    IS 
NEVER  SO  HOMELY. 

Homes  there  are,  we  are  sure,  that  are  no 
homes  ;  the  home  of  the  very  poor  man,  and 
another  which  wo  shall  speak  to  presently. 
Crowded  places  of  cheap  entertainment,  and 
the  benches  of  alehouses,  if  tliey  could  speak, 
might  bear  mournful  testimony  to  the  first. 
To  them  the  very  poor  man  resorts  for' an 
image  of  the  home,  which  he  cannot  find  at 
home.  For  a  starved  grate,  and  a  scanty 
firing,  that  is  not  enough  to  keep  alive  the 
natural  heat  in  the  fingers  of  so  many  shiver- 
ing children  with  their  mother,  he  finds  in 
the  depths  of  winter  always  a  blazing  hearth, 
and  a  hob  to  warm  his  pittance  of  beer  by. 
Instead  of  the  clamours  of  a  wife,  made 
gaunt  by  famishing,  he  meets  with  a  cheer- 
ful attendance  beyond  the  merits  of  the 
trifle  which  he  can  afford  to  spend.  He  has 
companions  which  his  home  denies  him,  for 
the  very  poor  man  has  no  visitors.  He  can 
look  into  the  goings  on  of  the  world,  and 
speak  a  little  to  politics.  At  home  there  are 
no  politics  stirring,  but  the  domestic.  All 
interests,  real  or  imaginary,  all  topics  that 
should  expand  the  mind  of  man,  and  con- 
nect him  to  a  sympathy  with  general  exist- 
ence, are  crushed  in  the  absorbing  consider- 
ation of  food  to  be  obtained  for  the  family. 
Beyond  the  price  of  bread,  news  is  senseless 
and  impertinent.  At  home  there  is  no  lar< 
der.  Here  there  is  at  least  a  show  of  plenty ; 
and  while  he  cooks  his  lean  scrap  of  butcher's 
meat  before  the  common  bars,  or  munches 
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his  hmnbler  crAd  Tumda,  hU  relishing  bread 
and  cheese  with  sn  onion,  in  a  comer,  where 
DO  one  reflects  upon  his  poTertj,  he  has  a 
sight  of  the  suhstantial  joint  providing  for 
the  landlord  and  his  familj.  He  takes  aa ' 
interest  in  the  dressing  of  it ;  and  while  he  j 
assists  in  removing  the  trivet  from  the  fire, 
he  feels  that  there  is  soch  a  thing  as  beef 
and  cabbage,  which  he  was  beginning  to  for- 1 
get  at  home.  All  this  while  he  deserts  his ' 
wife  and  children.  Bat  what  wife,  and  what ' 
children  ?  Prosperous  men,  who  object  to ; 
this  desertion,  image  to  themselves  some 
clean  contented  familj  like  that  which  thej  - 
go  home  to.  Bat  look  at  the  conntenance  of 
the  poor  wives  who  follow  and  persecute ' 
their  good-man  to  the  door  of  the  public- 
house,  which  he  is  about  to  enter,  when 
something  Like  shame  would  restrain  him,' 
if  stronger  misery  did  not  induce  him  to 
pass  the  threshold.  That  face,  ground  by 
want,  in  which  every  cheerfuL  every  con- 
versable lineament  has  been  long  effaced  by 
misery, — is  that  a  fiice  to  stay  at  home  with  ? 
is  it  more  a  woman,  or  a  wild  cat  ?  alas !  it 
is  the  face  of  the  wife  of  his  youth,  that 
once  smiled  upon  hiuL  It  can  smile  no 
lofiger.  What  comforts  can  it  share  ?  what ' 
burthens  can  it  lighten?  Oh,  His  a  fine 
thing  to  talk  of  the  humble  meal  shared  to- 
gether !  But  what  if  there  be  no  bread  in 
the  cupboard  1  The  innocent  prattle  of  his 
children  takes  out  the  sting  of  a  man's 
poverty.  But  the  children  of  the  very  poor 
do  not  prattle.  It  is  none  of  the  least  fright- 
ful features  in  that  condition,  that  there  is 
no  childishness  in  its  dwellings.  Poor  people, 
said  a  sensible  old  nurse  to  us  once,  do  not 
bring  up  their  children  ;  they  drag  them  up. 
The  little  careless  darling  of  the  wealthier 
nursery,  in  their  hovel  is  transformed  be- 
times into  a  premature  reflecting  person. 
No  one  has  time  to  dandle  it,  no  one  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  coax  it,  to  soothe  it,  to 
toss  it  up  and  down,  to  humour  it  There  is 
none  to  kiss  away  its  tears.  If  it  cries,  it 
can  only  be  beaten.  It  has  been  prettily 
said,  that  ''a  babe  is  fed  with  milk  and 
praise."  But  the  aliment  of  this  poor  babe 
was  thin,  unnourishing ;  the  return  to  its 
little  baby-tricks,  and  efforts  to  engage  at- 
tention, bitter  ceaseless  objurgation.  It 
never  had  a  toy,  or  knew  what  a  coral 
meant.    It  grew  up  without  the  lullaby  of 


nuiseg,  H  was  a  stnmger  to  thA  patient 
fondle,  the  hushing  caress,  the  attracting 
novelty,  the  costlier  fdaythin^  or  the  cheaper 
off-hand  cuntri?ance  to  divert  the  diild ;  the 
prattled  nonsense  (best  sense  to  itX  the  wise 
impertinencefl^  the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt 
story  interposed,  that  pots  a  stop  to  present 
safferings,  and  awakens  the  passions  crf'young 
wonder.  It  was  never  song  to— no  one  ever 
told  to  it  a  tale  of  the  nursery.  It  wu 
dragged  up,  to  live  or  to  die  as  it  happened. 
It  had  no  young  dreams.  It  broke  at  once 
into  the  iron  re^ties  of  life.  A  child  exists 
not  for  the  very  poor  as  any  object  of  dalli- 
ance; it  is  only  another  mouth  to  be  fed, 
a  pair  of  little  hands  to  be  betimes  inured 
to  labour.  It  is  the  rival,  till  it  can  be  tbe 
co-operator,  for  food  with  the  parent.  It  if 
never  his  mirth,  his  diversion,  his  solace :  it 
never  makes  him  young  again,  with  recall- 
ing his  young  times.  The  children  of  tbe 
very  poor  have  no  young  times.  It  makes 
the  very  heart  to  bleed  to  overhear  the 
casual  street-talk  between  a  poor  woman 
and  her  little  girl,  a  woman  of  the  better 
sort  of  poor,  in  a  condition  rather  above  the 
squalid  beings  which  we  have  been  contem- 
plating. It  is  not  of  tojTS,  of  nursery  books, 
of  summer  holidays  (fitting  that  age) ;  of  the 
promised  sight,  or  play  ;  of  praised  suflB- 
ciency  at  school  It  is  of  mangling  and 
clear-starching,  of  the  price  of  coals,  or  of 
potatoes.  The  questions  of  the  child,  that 
should  be  the  very  outpourings  of  curiosity 
in  idleness,  are  marked  with  forecast  and 
melancholy  providence.  It  has  come  to  be 
a  woman, — before  it  was  a  child.  It  has 
learned  to  go  to  market ;  it  chaffers,  it 
haggles,  it  envies,  it  murmurs  ;  it  is  know- 
ing, acute,  sharpened ;  it  never  prattles. 
Had  we  not  reason  to  say  that  the  home  of 
the  very  poor  is  no  home  1 

There  is  yet  another  home,  which  we  are 
constrained  to  deny  to  be  one.  It  has  a 
larder,  which  the  home  of  the  poor  man 
wants ;  its  fireside  conveniences,  of  which 
the  poor  dream  not.  But  with  ail  this,  it  is 
no  home.  It  is — ^the  house  of  a  man  that  is 
infested  with  many  visitors.  May  we  be 
branded  for  the  veriest  churl,  if  we  deny  our 
heart  to  the  many  noble-hearted  friends 
that  at  times  exchange  their  dwelling  for 
our  poor  roof!  It  is  not  of  guests  that 
we  complain,  but    of  endless,  purposeless 
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Yisitaiits ;  droppers  in,  as  they  are  called. 
We  sometimes  wonder  from  what  sky  they 
fiUL  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  position  of 
our  lodging ;  its  horoscopy  was  ill  calcu- 
lated, being  just  situate  in  a  medium — a 
plaguy  suburban  mid-space — ^fitted  to  catch 
idlers  from  town  or  country.  We  are  older 
than  we  were,  and  age  is  easily  put  out  of 
its  way.  We  have  fewer  sands  in  our  glass 
to  reckon  upon,  and  we  cannot  brook  to  see 
them  drop  in  endlessly  succeeding  imperti- 
nences. At  our  time  of  life,  to  be  alone 
sometimes  is  as  needful  as  sleep.  It  is  the 
refreshing  sleep  of  the  day.  The  growing 
infirmities  of  age  manifest  themselves  in  no- 


the  moment  you  have  just  sat  down  to  a 
book.  They  have  a  peculiar  compassionate 
sneer,  with  which  they  "  hope  that  they  do 
not  interrupt  your  studies."  Though  they 
flutter  off  the  next  moment,  to  carry  their 
impertinences  to  the  nearest  student  that 
they  can  call  their  friend,  the  tone  of  the 
book  is  spoiled ;  we  shut  the  leaves,  and 
with  Banters  lovers,  read  no  more  that  day. 
It  were  well  if  the  effect  of  intrusion  were 
simply  co-extensive  with  its  presence,  but  it 
mars  all  the  good  hours  afterwards.  These 
scratches  in  appearance  leave  an  orifice  that 
closes  not  hastily.  "  It  is  a  prostitution  of 
the    bravery  of  friendship,"    says  worthy 


thing  more  strongly,  than  in  an  inveterate  Bishop  Taylor,  "to  spend  it  upon  impertinent 

dislike  of  interruption.    The  thing  which  we  people,  who  are,  it  may  be,  loads  to  their 

are  doing,  we  wish  to  be  permitted  to  do.  families,  but  can  never  ease  my  loads."   This 

We  have  neither  much  knowledge  nor  de-  is  the  secret  of  their  gaddings,  their  visits. 


vices ;  but  there  are  fewer  in  the  place  to 
which  we  hasten.  We  are  not  willingly  put 
out  of  our  way,  even  at  a  game  of  nine-pins. 
While  youth  was,  we  had  vast  reversions  in 
time  future  ;  we  are  reduced  to  a  present 
pittance,  and  obliged  to  economise  in  that 
article.  We  bleed  away  our  moments  now 
as  hardly  as  our  ducats.  We  cannot  bear 
to  have  our  thin  wardrobe  eaten  and  fretted 
into  by  moths.  We  are  willing  to  barter  our 
good  time  with  a  friend,  who  gives  us  in 


and  morning  calls.    They  too  have  homes, 
which  are — ^no  homes. 


Xin.— THAT   YOU 


MUST    LOVE  ME  AND 
MT  DOG. 


LOVE 


"  Good  sir,  or  madam — as  it  may  be — ^we 
most  willingly  embrace  the  offer  of  your 
friendship.  We  have  long  known  your  ex- 
cellent qualities.  We  have  wished  to  have 
you  nearer  to  us ;  to  hold  you  within  the 


exchange  his  own.  Herein  is  the  distinction  very  innermost  fold  of  our  heart  We  can 
between  the  genuine  guest  and  the  visitant,  have  no  reserve  towards  a  person  of  your 
This  latter  takes  your  good  time,  and  gives .  open  and  noble  nature.  The  frunkness  of 
you  his  bad  in  exchange.  The  guest  is  do-  {  your  humour  suits  us  exactly.  We  have 
'mestic  to  you  as  your  good  cat,  or  household  been  long  looking  for  such  a  friend.  Quick 
bird  ;  the  visitant  is  your  fly,  that  flaps  in  at 
your  window,  and  out.  again,  leavmg  no- 
thing but  a  sense  of  disturbance,  and  victuals  shine  by  reduplication — But  yapy  yapy  yap  I 
spoiled.  The  inferior  functions  of  life  begin '  what  is  this  confounded  cur  ?  he  has 
to  move  heavily.    We  cannot  concoct  our  fastened  his  tooth,  which  is  none  of  the 


— let  us  disburthen  our  troubles  into  each 
other's  bosom — let  us  make  our  single  joys 


food  with  interruptions.  Our  chief  meal,  to 
be  nutritive,  must  be  solitary.  With  diffi- 
culty we  can  eat  before  a  guest ;  and  never 
understood  what  the  relish  of  public  feasting 
meant.  Meats  have  no  sapor,  nor  digestion 
fiur  play,  in  a  crowd.  The  unexpected 
coming  in  of  a  visitant  stops  the  machine. 
There  is  a  punctual  generation  who  time 
their  calls  to  the  precise  commencement  of 
your  dining-hour — ^not  to  eat — ^but  to  see 
you  eat  Our  knife  and  fork  drop  in- 
stinctively, and  we  feel  that  we  have  swal- 
lowed our  latest  morsel.  Others  again  show 
their  genius,  as  we  have  said,  in  knocking 


bluntest,  just  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my  leg." 
"  It  is  my  dog,  sir.    You  must  love  him 

for  my  sake.    Here,  Test— Tesir— Test  1 " 
"  But  he  has  bitten  me." 
^'  Ay,  that  he  is  apt  to  do,  till  you  are 

better  acquainted  with  him.    I  have  had 

him  three  years.    He  never  bites  me." 
Yapy  yapy  yap  I — "  He  is  at  it  again." 
"  Oh,  sir,  you  must  not  kick  him.  He  does 

not  like  to  be  kicked.     I  expect  my  dog 

to  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to 

myself." 
"But  do  you  always  take  him  out  with 

you,  when  you  go  a  friendship-hunting  1 " 
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"  Invariably,  lis  the  sweetest,  prettiest, 
best-conditioned* animaL  I  call  him  my  tat 
— the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  a  friend. 
No  one  can  properly  be  said  to  love  me,  who 
does  not  love  him." 

"  Excuse  us,  dear  sir — or  madam,  afore- 
said— if  upon  further  consideration  we  are 
obliged  to  decline  the  otherwise  invaluable 
offer  of  your  friendship.  We  do  not  like 
dogs." 

"  Mighty  well,  sir, — ^you  know  the  con- 
Jitious — you  may  have  worse  offers.  Come 
along,  Test." 

The  above  dialogue  is  not  so  imaginary, 
but  that,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  we  have 
had  frequent  occasions  of  breaking  off  an 
agreeable  intimacy  by  reason  of  these  canine 
appendages.  They  do  not  always  come  in 
the  shape  of  dogs  ;  they  sometimes  wear  the 
mure  plausible  and  human  character  of  kins- 
folk, near  acquaintances,  my  friend's  friend, 
his  partner,  his  wife,  or  his  children.  "We  ! 
could  never  yet  form  a  friendship — not  to 
speak  of  more  delicate  correspondence — how- 
ever much  to  our  taste,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  some  third  anomaly,  some  imper- 
tinent clog  affixed  to  the  relation  —  the 
understood  do^  in  the  proverb.  The  good 
things  of  life  are  not  to  be  had  singly,  but 
come  to  us  with  a  mixture  ;  like  a  school- 
l)<\v's  holiday,  with  a  task  affixed  to  the  tail 
of  it.  What  a  delightful  companion  is  *  *  *  *, 
if  he  did  not  always  bring  his  tall  cousin 
with  him  !  lie  seems  to  grow  with  him  ; 
like  soiae  of  those  double  births  which  we 
remember  to  have  read  of  with  such  wonder 
and  <leli;2:ht  in  the  old  "  Athenian  Oracle," 
wlioro  Swift  commenced  author  by  writing 
Pindaric  Odes  (what  a  beginning  for  him  !) 
upon  Sir  William  Temple.  There  is  the 
picture  of  the  brother,  with  the  little  brother 
pooi)ing  out  at  his  shoulder ;  a  species  of 
fraternity,  which  we  have  no  name  of  kin 
close  enough  to  comprehend.  Wlien  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
comes,  i)oking  in  his  head  an<l  shoulder  into 
your  room,  as  if  to  feel  his  entiy,  you  think, 
sur«'Iy  you  have  now  got  him  to  yourself — 
what  a  three  houi-s'  chat  we  shall  have  ! — 
but  ever  in  the  h.aunch  of  him,  and  before 
his  diffident  body  is  well  disclosed  in  your 
apailment,  appears  the  haunting  shadow  of 
the  cousin,  overpcoring  his  modest  kinsman, 
and  sure  to  overlay  the  expected  good  tidk 
with  his  insufferable  procerity  of  stature,  and 


unoorresponding  dwarfishness  of  observBtkn. 
Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone,  ^l^haxd 
when  a  blessing  comes  accompanied.  Gumot 
we  like  Sempronia,  without  mttlng  down  to 
chess  with  her  eternal  brother;  or  know 
Sulpicia,  without  knowing  all  the  round  of 
her  card-playing  relations  ?  —  most  my 
friend's  brethren  of  necessity  be  mine  also  ? 
must  we  be  hand  and  glove  with  Dick  Selby 
the  parson,  or  Jack  Selby  the  calico-printer, 
because  W.  S.,  who  is  neither,  bat  a  ripe 
wit  and  a  critic,  has  the  misfortune  to  claim 
a  conmion  parentage  with  them  t  Let  him 
lay  down  his  brothers  ;  and  *tis  odds  but  we 
will  cast  him  in  a  pair  of  ours  (we  have  i 
superflux)  to  balance  the  concession.  Let 
F.  H.  lay  down  his  garrulous  uncle ;  and 
Honorius  dismiss  his  vapid  wife,  and  super- 
fluous establishment  of  six  boys :  things  be- 
tween boy  and  manhood — too  ripe  for  play, 
too  raw  for  conversation — ^that  come  in,  im- 
pudently staring  their  father's  old  friend 
out  of  countenance  ;  and  will  neither  aid 
nor  let  alone,  the  conference  ;  that  we  may 
once  more  meet  upon  equal  terms,  as  we 
wei*e  wont  to  do  in  the  disengaged  state  of 
bachelorhood. 

It  is  well  if  your  friend,  or  mistress,  be 
content  with  these  canicuLvr  probations. 
Few  young  ladies  but  in  this  sense  keep  a 
dog.  But  when  Kutilia  hounds  at  you  her 
tiger  aunt ;  or  Buspina  expects  you  to 
cherish  and  fondle  her  viper  sister,  whom 
she  has  preposterously  taken  into  her  bosom, 
to  try  stinging  conclusions  upon  your  con- 
stancy ;  they  must  not  complain  if  the  house 
be  rather  thin  of  suitors.  Scylla  must  have 
broken  off  many  excellent  matches  in  her 
time,  if  she  insisted  upon  all,  that  loved  her, 
loving  her  dogs  also. 

An  excellent  story  to  this  moral  is  told  of 
Merry,  of  Delia  Cruscan  memory.  Li  tender 
youth  ho  loved  and  courted  a  modest  ap- 
panage to  the  Opera — in  truth  a  dancer,— 
who  had  won  him  by  the  artless  contrast 
between  her  manners  and  situation.  She 
seemed  to  him  a  native  violet,  that  had  been 
transplanted  by  some  rude  accident  into 
that  exotic  and  artificial  hotbed.  Nor,  in 
truth,  was  she  less  genuine  and  sincere  than 
she  appeared  to  him.  He  wooed  and  won  j 
this  flower.  Only  for  appearance*  sake,  and  | 
for  due  honour  to  the  bride's  relational  aha 
craved  that  she  might  have  the  attendanoe 
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of  her  friends  and  kindred  at  the  approaching 
aolemnity.  The  request  was  too  amiable 
not  to  bo  conceded :  and  in  this  solicitude 
for  conciliating  the  good-will  of  mere  rela- 
tions, he  found  a  presage  of  her  superior 
attentions  to  himself,  when  the  golden  shaft 
should  have  "  killed  the  flock  of  all  affections 
else."  The  morning  came  :  and  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  Richmond — the  place  appointed 
for  the  breakfasting — accompanied  with  one 
English  friend,  he  impatiently  awaited  what 
reinforcements  the  bride  should  bring  to 
grace  the  ceremony.  A  rich  muster  she  had 
made.  They  came  in  six  coaches — the  whole 
corps  du  ballet— French,  Italian,  men  and 
women.  Monsieur  de  B.,  the  famous 
pirouetter  of  the  day,  led  his  fair  spouse,  but 
craggy,  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The 
Prima  Donna  had  sent  her  excuse.  But  the 
first  and  second  Buffa  were  there ;  and 
Signor  Sc — ,  and  Signora  Ch — ,  and  Madame 
V — ,  with  a  coimtless  cavalcade  besides  of 
chorusers,  figurantes  !  at  the  sight  of  whom 
Merry  afterwards  declared,  that  "  then  for 
the  first  time  it  struck  him  seriously,  that  he 
was  about  to  marry — a  dancer.'*  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  Besides,  it  was  her  day  ; 
these  were,  in  fact,  her  friends  and  kinsfolk. 
The  assemblage,  though  whimsical,  was  all 
very  natural.  But  when  the  bride — handing 
out  of  the  last  coach  a  still  more  extraordi- 
nary figure  than  the  rest — presented  to  him  as 
her  father — the  gentleman  that  was  to  givt 
her  away — no  less  a  pei-son  than  Signor 
Delpini  himself — with  a  sort  of  pride,  as 
much  as  to  say,  See  what  I  have  brought  to 
do  us  honour ! — the  thought  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  paternity  quite  overcame  him  ;  and 
slipping  away  under  some  pretence  from  the 
bride  and  her  motley  adherents,  poor  Merry 
took  horse  from  the  back  yard  to  the  nearest 
sea-coast,  from  which,  shipping  himself  to 
America,  he  shortly  after  consoled  himself 
with  a  more  congenial  match  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Brunton  ;  relieved  from  his  intended 
clown  father,  and  a  bevy  of  painted  bulEEis 
for  bridemaids. 


XIV.— THAT  WE  SHOULD  -RISE  WITH  THE  LARK. 

At  what  precise  minute  that  little  airy 
musician  do£&  his  night*  gear,  and  prepares 
to  tune  up  his  unseasonable  matins,  we  are 
not  naturalists  enough  to  determine.    But 


for  a  mere  human  gentleman — that  has  no 
orchestra  business  to  call  him  from  his  warm 
bed  to  such  preposterous  exercises — we  take 
ten,  or  half  after  ten  (eleven,  of  course, 
during  this  Christmas  solstice),  to  be  the 
very  earliest  hour  at  which  he  can  begin  to 
think  of  abandoning  his  pillow.  To  think  of 
itj  we  say  ;  for  to  do  it  in  earnest  requires 
another  half  hour's  good  consideration.  Not 
but  there  are  pretty  sun-risings,  as  we  are 
told,  and  such  like  gawds,  abroad  in  the 
world,  in  summer-time  especially,  some 
hours  before  what  we  have  assigned  ;  which 
a  gentleman  may  see,  as  they  say,  only  for 
getting  up.  But  having  been  tempted  once 
or  twice,  in  earlier  life,  to  assist  at  those 
ceremonies,  we  confess  our  curiosity  abated. 
We  are  no  longer  ambitious  of  being  the 
sun*s  courtiers,  to  attend  at  his  morning 
levees.  We  hold  the  good  hours  of  the  dawn 
too  sacred  to  waste  them  upon  such  obser- 
vances ;  which  have  in  them,  besides,  some- 
thing Pagan  and  Persic.  To  say  truth,  we 
never  anticipated  our  usual  hour,  or  got  up 
with  the  sun  (as  'tis  called),  to  go  a  journey, 
or  upon  a  foolish  whole  day's  pleasuring,  but 
we  suffered  for  it  all  the  long  hours  after 
in  list lessn ess  and  headaches  ;  Nature  her- 
self sufficiently  declaring  her  sense  of  our 
presumption  in  aspiring  to  regulate  our  frail 
waking  courses  by  the  measures  of  that 
celestial  and  sleepless  traveller.  We  deny 
not  that  there  is  something  sprightly  and 
vigorous,  at  the  outset  especially, -in  these 
break-of-day  excursions.  It  is  flattering  to 
get  the  start  of  a  lazy  world  ;  to  conquer 
death  by  proxy  in  his  image.  But  the  seeds 
of  sleep  and  mortality  are  in  us  ;  and  we  pav 
usually,  in  strange  qualms  before  night  falls, 
the  penalty  of  the  unnatural  inversion. 
Therefore,  while  the  busy  part  of  mankind 
are  fast  huddling  on  their  clothes,  are  already 
up  and  about  their  occupations,  content  to 
have  swallowed  their  sleep  by  wholesale ; 
we  choose  to  linger  a-bed,  and  digest  our 
dreams.  It  is  the  very  time  to  recombine 
the  wandering  images,  which  night  in  a 
confused  mass  presented  ;  to  snatch  them 
from  forgetfulness ;  to  shape,  and  mould 
them.  Some  people  have  no  good  of  their 
dreams.  Like  fast  feeders,  they  gulp  them 
too  grossly,  to  taste  them  curiously.  We  love 
to  chew  the  cud  of  a  foregone  vision:  to 
collect  the  scattered   rays   of  a   brighter 
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phantasm,  or  act  over  again,  with  firmer 
nerves,  the  sadder  nocturnal  tragedies ;  to 
drag  into  day-light  a  struggling  and  half- 
vanishing  night-mare ;  to  handle  and  examine 
he  terrors,  or  the  airy  solaces.  We  have 
too  much  respect  for  these  spiritual  com- 
munications, to  let  them  go  so  lightly.  We 
are  not  so  stupid,  or  so  careless  as  that 
Imperial  forgetter  of  his  dreams,  that  we 
should  need  a  seer  to  remind  us  of  the  form 
of  them.  They  seem  to  us  to  have  as  much 
significance  as  our  waking  concerns:  or 
rather  to  import  us  more  nearly,  as  more 
nearly  we  approach  by  years  to  the  shadowy 
world,  whither  we  are  hastening.  We  have 
shaken  hands  with  the  world*s  business ; 
we  have  done  with  it ;  we  have  discharged 
ourself  of  it.  Why  should  we  get  up?  we 
have  neither  suit  to  solicit,  nor  affairs  to 
manage.  The  drama  has  shut  in  upon  us  at 
the  fourth  act.  We  have  nothing  here  to 
expect,  but  in  a  short  time  a  sick  bed,  and 
a  dismissal.  We  delight  to  anticipate  death 
by  such  shadows  as  night  affords.  We  are 
already  half  acquainted  with  ghosts.  We 
were  never  much  in  the  world.  Disappoint- 
ment early  struck  a  dark  veil  between  us 
and  its  dazzling  illusions.  Our  spirits  showed 
grey  before  our  hairs.  The  mighty  changes 
of  the  world  already  appear  as  but  the  vain 
stuff  out  of  which  dramas  are  composed. 
We  have  asked  no  more  of  life  than  what 
tlie  mimic  images  in  play-houses  present  us 
with.  Even  those  types  have  waxed  fainter. 
Our  clock  appears  to  have  struck.  We  are 
8urEit<\NNUATED.  In  this  dearth  of  mundane 
satisfaction,  we  contract  politic  alliances 
with  shadows.  It  is  good  to  have  friends  at 
court.  The  abstracted  media  of  dreams 
seem  no  ill  introduction  to  that  spiritual 
presence,  upon  which,  in  no  long  time,  we 
expect  to  be  thrown.  We  are  trying  to 
know  a  little  of  the  usages  of  that  colony  ; ' 
to  learn  the  language,  and  the  faces  we  shall 
meet  with  there,  that  we  may  be  the  less 
awkward  at  our  first  coming  among  them. ' 
We  willingly  call  a  phantom  our  fellow,  as 
knowing  we  shall  soon  be  of  their  dark  com- 
panionship. Therefore,  we  cherish  dreams. 
We  try  to  spell  in  them  the  alphabet  of  the 
invisible  world  ;  and  think  we  know  already, 
how  it  shall  be  with  us.  Those  uncouth 
shapes,  which,  while  we  clung  to  flesh  and 
bloody  affrighted  us,  have  become  familiar. 


We  feel  attenuated  into  their  tamgn 
essences,  and  have  given  the  hand  of  half- 
way approach  to  incorporeal  being.  Wa 
once  thought  life  to  be  something ;  but  it 
has  unaccountably  &llen  from  ns  bcKfore  iti 
time.  Therefore  we  choose  to  dally  with 
visions.  The  sun  has  no  purposes  of  oon  to 
light  us  to.    Why  should  we  get  up  f 


XT.— THAT  WE  SHOULD  LIE  DOWN  WITH  THB 
LAMB. 

We  could  never  quite  understand  the 
philosophy  of  this  arrangement^  or  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  sending  us  for 
instruction  to  these  wooUy  bedfellows.  A 
sheep,  when  it  is  dark,  has  nothing  to  do  bat 
to  shut  his  silly  eyes,  and  sleep  if  he  caiL 
Man  found  out  long  sixes, — Hail,  candle- 
light !  without  disparagement  to  sun  or 
moon,  the  kindliest  luminary  of  the  three— 
if  we  may  not  rather  style  thee  their  radiant 
deputy,  mild  viceroy  of  the  moon  ! — ^We  love 
to  read,  talk,  sit  silent,  eat,  drink,  sleeps  by 
candle-light.  They  are  everybody's  sun  ai^ 
moon.  This  is  our  peculiar  and  household 
planet.  Wanting  it,  what  savage  unsodsl 
nights  must  our  ancestors  have  spent, 
wintering  in  caves  and  unillumined  fast- 
nesses! They  must  have  lain  al>out  and 
grumbled  at  one  another  in  the  dark.  What 
repartees  could  have  passed,  when  you  must 
have  felt  about  for  a  smile,  and  handled  i 
neighbour's  cheek  to  be  sure  that  he  under- 
stood it  ?  This  accounts  for  the  seriousness 
of  the  elder  poetry.  It  has  a  sombre  cast 
(try  Hesiod  or  Ossian),  derived  from  the 
tradition  of  those  unlantem'd  nights.  Jokes 
came  in  with  candles.  We  wonder  how  they 
saw  to  pick  up  a  pin,  if  they  had  any.  How 
did  they  sup  ?  what  a  melange  of  chancs 
carving  they  must  have  made  of  it !— here 
one  had  got  a  leg  of  a  goat,  when  he  wanted 
a  horse's  shoulder — ^there  another  had  dipped 
his  scooped  palm  in  a  kid-skin  of  wild  honey, 
when  he  meditated  right  mare's  milk.  There 
is  neither  good  eating  nor  drinking  in  fresooi 
Who,  even  in  these  civilised  times,  has  never 
experienced  this,  when  at  some  economio 
table  he  has  commenced  dining  after  dosk, 
and  waited  for  the  flavour  till  the  lights 
came  ?  The  senses  absolutely  give  and  take 
reciprocally.  Can  you  tell  pork  from  veal 
in  the  dark  ?  or  distinguish  Sheriis  from 
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pare  Malaga  ?  Take  away  the  candle  from 
the  smoking  man  ;  by  the  glimmering  of  the 
left  ashes,  he  knows  that  he  is  still  smoking, 
but  he  knows  it  only  by  an  inference  ;  till 
the  restored  light,  coming  in  aid  of  the 
olfactories,  reveals  to  both  senses  the  full 
aroma.  Then  how  he  redoubles  his  puffs !  how 
he  burnishes  ! — ^there  is  absolutely  no  such 
thing  as  reading  but  by  a  candle.  "We  have 
tried  the  affectation  of  a  book  at  noon-day 
in  gardens,  and  in  sultry  arbours ;  but  it  was 
labour  thrown  away.  Those  gay  motes  in 
the  beam  come  about  you,  hovering  and 
teasing,  like  so  many  coquettes,  that  will 
have  you  all  to  their  self,  and  are  jealous  of 
your  abstractions.  By  the  midnight  taper, 
the  writer  digests  his  meditations.  By  the 
same  light  we  must  approach  to  their  perusal, 
if  we  would  catch  the  fiame,  the  odour.  It 
is  a  mockery,  all  that  \a  reported  of  the 
influential  Phoebus.  No  true  poem  ever 
owed  its  birth  to  the  sun's  light.  They  are 
abstracted  works — 

Thinfpi  that  were  bora,  when  none  but  the  still  night, 
And  his  dumb  candle,  saw  his  pinching  throes. 

Marry,  daylight— daylight  might  furnish  the 
images,  the  crude  material ;  but  for  the  fine 
shapings,  the  true  turning  and  filing  (as 
mine  author  hath  it),  they  must  be  content 
to  hold  their  inspiration  of  the  candle.  The 
mild  internal  light,  that  reveals  them,  like 
fires  on  the  domestic  hearth,  goes  out  in  the 
Bun-shine.  Night  and  silence  call  out  the 
starry  fancies.  Milton's  Morning  Hymn  in 
Paradise,  wo  would  hold  a  good  wager,  was 
penned  a$  midnight ;  and  Taylor's  rich 
description  of  a  sun-rise  smells  decidedly 
of  the  taper.  Eyen  ourself,  in  these 
our  humbler  lucubrations,  tune  our  best- 
measured  cadences  (Prose  has  her  cadences) 
not  unfirequently  to  the  charm  of  the  drowsier 
watchman,  "blessing  the  doors;"  or  the 
■wild  sweep  of  winds  at  midnight.  Even  now 
a  loftier  speculation  than  we  have  yet 
attempted,  courts  our  endeavours.  We 
would  indite  something  about  tho  Solar 
System. — Bettr/,  brin^  the  candles, 

XVI.— THAT  A  SULKY  TEMPER  IS  A  MI8F0ETUNE. 

We  grant  that  it  is,  and  a  very  serious 
one-^to  a  man's  friends,  and  to  all  that  have 
to  do  with  him ;  but  whether  the  condition 


of  the  man  himself  is  so  much  to  be  deplored 
may  acbnit  of  a  question.  We  can  speak  a 
little  to  it,  being  ourselves  but  lately 
recovered — ^we  whisper  it  in  confidence, 
reader,— out  of  a  long  and  desperate  fit  of  the 
suUens.  Was  the  cure  a  blessing?  The 
conviction  which  wrought  it,  came  too 
clearly  to  leave  a  scruple  of  the  fanciful 
injuries — ^for  they  were  mere  fancies — ^which 
had  provoked  the  humour.  But  the  humour 
itself  was  too  self-pleasing,  while  it  lasted— 
we  know  how  bare  we  lay  ourself  in  the 
confession — ^to  be  abandoned  all  at  once  with 
the  grounds  of  it.  We  still  brood  over 
wrongs  which  we  know  to  have  been 
imaginary ;  and  for  our  old  acquaintance 

N ,  whom  we  find  to  have  been  a  truer 

friend  than  we  took  him  for,  we  substitute 
some  phantom — a  Caius  or  a  Titius — as  like 
him  as  we  dare  to  form  it,  to  wreak  our  yet 
unsatisfied  resentments  on.  It  is  mortifying 
to  fall  at  once  from  the  pinnacle  of  neglect ; 
to  forego  the  idea  of  having  been  ill-used 
and  contumaciously  treated  by  an  old  friend. 
The  first  thing  to  aggrandise  a  man  in  his 
own  conceit,  is  to  conceive  of  himself  as 
neglected.  There  let  him  fix  if  he  can.  To 
undeceive  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  most 
tickling  morsel  within  the  range  of  self- 
complacency.  No  flattery  can  come  near  it. 
Happy  is  he  who  suspects  lus  friend  of  an 
injustice  ;  but  supremely  blest,  who  thinks 
all  his  friends  in  a  conspiracy  to  depress  and 
undervalue  him.  There  is  a  pleasure  (we 
sing  not  to  the  profane)  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  that  the  world  calls  joy — a  deep, 
enduring  satisfaction  in  the  depths,  where 
the  superficial  seek  it  not,  of  discontent. 
Were  we  to  recite  one  half  of  this  mystery, 
— ^which  we  were  let  into  by  our  late  dis- 
satisfaction, all  the  world  would  be  in  love 
with  disrespect ;  we  should  wear  a  slight  for 
a  bracelet,  and  neglects  and  contumacies 
would  be  the  only  matter  for  courtship. 
Unlike  to  that  mysterious  book  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  study  of  this  mystery  is 
unpalatable  only  in  the  commencement. 
The  first  sting  of  a  suspicion  is  grievous ; 
but  wait — out  of  that  wound,  which  to  flesh 
and  blood  seemed  so  difficult,  there  is  balm 
and  honey  to  be  extracted.  Your  friend 
passed  you  on  such  or  such  a  day, — having 
in  his  company  one  that  you  conceived 
worse  than  ambiguously  disposed  towards 
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you, — ^passed  you  in  the  atreet  without 
notice.  To  he  sure,  he  is  something  short- 
sighted ;  and  it  was  in  your  power  to  have 
accosted  him.  But  facts  and  sane  inferences 
are  trifles  to  a  true  adept  in  the  science  of 
dissatisfaction.    He  must  have  seen  you ; 

and  S ,  who  was  with  him,  must  have 

been  the  cause  of  the  contempt.  It  galls 
you,  and  well  it  may.  But  have  patience. 
Qo  home,  and  make  the  worst  of  it,  and  you 
are  a  made  man  firom  this  time.  Shut 
yourself  up,  and — ^rejecting,  as  an  enemy  to 
your  peace,  every  whispering  suggestion 
that  but  insinuates  there  may  be  a  mistake 
— ^reflect  seriously  upon  the  many  lesser 
instances  which  you  had  begun  to  perceive, 
in  proof  of  your  friend*s  disaffection  towards 
you.  None  of  them  singly  was  much  to  the 
purpose,  but  the  aggregate  weight  is  positive ; 
and  you  hav«  this  last  affront  to  clench 
them.  Thus  far  the  process  is  anything  but 
agreeable.  But  now  to  your  relief  comes  in 
the  comparative  faculty.  You  conjure  up 
all  the  kind  feelings  you  have  had  for  your 
friend ;  what  you  have  been  to  him,  and 
what  you  would  have  been  to  him,  if  he 
would  have  suffered  you  ;  how  you  defended 
him  in  this  or  that  place  ;  and  his  good 
name — his  literary  reputation,  and  so  f<.)rth, 
was  always  dearer  to  you  than  your  own  ! 
Your  heart,  spite  of  itself,  yearns  towards 
him.  You  could  weep  tears  of  blood  but  for 
a  restraining  pride.  How  say  you  !  do  you 
not  yet  begin  to  apprehend  a  comfort  ? — 
some  allay  of  sweetness  in  the  bitter  waters  ? 
Stop  not  here,  nor  penuriously  cheat  youi-self 
of  your  reversions.  You  are  on  vantage 
ground.  Enlarge  your  speculations,  and 
take  in  the  rest  of  your  friends,  as  a  spark 
kindles  more  sparks.  Was  there  one  among 
them  who  has  not  to  you  proved  hollow, 
false,  slippeiy  as  water?  Begin  to  thuik 
that  the  relation  itself  is  inconsistent  with 
mortality.  That  the  very  idea  of  friendship, 
with  its  component  parts,  as  honour,  fidelity, 
steadiness,  exists  but  in  your  single  bosom. 
Image  yourself  to  yourself,  as  the  only 
possible  friend  in  a  world  incapable  of  that 
communion.  Now  the  gloom  thickens.  The 
little  star  of  self-love  twinkles,  that  is  to 
encourage  you  through  deeper  glooms  than 
this.  You  are  not  yet  at  the  half  point  of 
your  elevation.     You  are  not  yet,  believe 


me,  half  sulky  enough.  Adverting  to  the 
world  in  general  (as  these  circles  in  the  mind 
will  spread  to  infinity),  reflect  with  what 
strange  injustice  you  have  been  treated  in 
quarters  where  (setting  gratitude  and  the 
expectation  of  friendly  returns  aside  as 
chimeras)  you  pretended  no  claim  beyond 
justice,  the  naked  due  of  all  men.  Think 
the  very  idea  of  right  and  fit  fled  from  the 
earth,  or  your  breast  the  solitary  receptacle 
of  it,  till  you  have  swelled  yourself  into  at 
least  one  hemisphere ;  the  other  being  the 
vast  Arabia  Stony  of  your  friends  and  the 
world  aforesaid.  To  grow  bigger  every 
moment  in  your  own  conceit,  and  the  world 
to  lessen  ;  to  deify  yourself  at  the  expense 
of  your  species  ;  to  judge  the  world — this  is 
the  acme  and  supreme  pK)int  of  your  mystery 
— these  the  true  Pleasures  of  SuLKiNEsa 
We  profess  no  more  of  this  grand  secret 
than  what  ourself  experimented  on  one 
!  rainy  afternoon  in  the  last  week,  sulking  in 
'  our  study.  We  had  proceeded  to  the  penul- 
timate point,  at  which  the  true  adept  seldom 
stops,  where  the  consideration  of  benefit 
forgot  is  about  to  merge  in  the  meditation 
of  general  injustice — ^when  a  knock  at  tlie 
door  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  the 
very  friend  whose  not  seeing  of  us  in  the 
,  morning  (for  we  will  now  confess  the  case 


our  own),  an  accidental  oversight,  had  given 
rise  to  so  much  agreeable  genemlisation  I 
To  mortify  us  still  more,  and  take  down  the 
whole  flattering  superstructure  which  pride 
had  piled  upon  neglect,  he  had  brought  in 

his  hand    the    identical    S ,    in    whose 

favour  we  had  suspected  him  of  the  contu- 
macy. Asseverations  were  needless,  where 
the  frank  manner  of  them  both  was  con- 
victive  of  the  injurious  nature  of  the 
suspicion.  We  fancied  that  they  perceived 
our  embarrassment ;  but  were  too  proud,  or 
something  else,  to  confess  to  the  secret  of  it. 
We  had  been  but  too  lately  in  the  condition 
of  the  noble  patient  in  Argos  : — 

Qui  se  crcdcbat  iniroe  audire  tragoedos. 
In  Tacuo  liGtus  scsBor  plansorquc  theatro— > 

and  could  have  exclaimed  with  equal  reason 
against  the  fiiendly  hands  that  cured  i 

Pol,  me  occidistis,  amici, 
Non  servistiB,  ait ;  ciii  sic  extorta  rolaptaa, 
£t  demptus  per  Tim  mentia  gratiaaiiniu  error. 


r 

EOSAMUND   GKAY,   ESSAYS, 


ETC. 


TO 

MARTIN  CHARLES  BURNEY,  Esq. 


FoBcn'E  me,  Bdbnet,  if  to  thee  those  late 

And  hasty  producta  of  a  critic  pen, 

Tliyself  no  common  judge  of  books  and  men. 

In  feeling  of  thy  worth  I  dedicate. 

My  verse  was  offered  to  an  older  friend  ; 

The  humbler  prose  has  fallen  to  thy  share : 

Nor  could  I  miss  the  occasion  to  declare, 

AVhat  spoken  in  thy  presence  must  offend — 

That,  set  aside  some  few  caprices  wild, 

Tlioso  humourous  clouds  that  flit  o'er  brii^htest  days. 

In  all  my  threadings  of  tliis  worldly  maze, 

(And  I  have  watched  thee  almost  from  a  child). 

Free  from  self-seeking,  envy,  low  design, 

I  have  not  foimd  a  whiter  soul  than  thine. 


ROSAMUND    GRAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  noontide.  The  sun  was  very  hot. 
An  old  gentlewoman  sat  spuming  in  a  little 
arbour  at  the  door  of  her  cottage.  She  was 
blind  ;  and  her  grand-daughter  was  reading 
the  Bible  to  her.  The  old  ladj  had  just  left 
her  work,  to  attend  to  the  story  of  Ruth. 

"Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law;  but 
Ruth  clave  unto  her."  It  was  a  passage  she 
could  not  let  pass  without  a  comment.  The 
moral  she  drew  from  it  was  not  veiy  new, 
to  be  sure.  The  girl  had  heard  it  a  hundred 
times  before — and  a  hundred  times  more  she 
could  have  heard  it,  without  suspecting  it  to 
be  tedious.  Rosamund  loved  her  grand- 
mother. 

The  old  lady  loved  Rosamund  too ;  and 
she  had  reason  for  so  doing.  Rosamund  was 
to  her  at  once  a  child  and  a  servant.  She 
had  only  her  left  in  the  world.  They  two 
lived  together. 

They  had  once  known  better  days.  The 
story  of  Rosamund's  parents,  their  failure, 
their  folly,  and  distresses,  may  be  told  another 
time.    Our  tale  hath  grief  enough  in  it. 

It  was  now  about  a  year  and  a  half  since 
old  Margaret  Gray  had  sold  off  all  her 
effects,  to  pay  the  debts  of  Rosamund's 
father — just  after  the  mother  had  died  of  a 
broken  heart ;  for  her  husband  had  fled  his 
country  to  hide  his  shame  in  a  foreign  land. 
At  that  period  the  old  lady  retired  to  a  small 
cottage  in  the  village  of  Widford  in  Hert- 
fordshire. 

Rosamund,  in  her  tliirteenth  year,  was  left 


destitute,  without  fortune  or  friends :  she 
went  with  her  grandmother.  In  all  this 
time  she  had  served  her  faithfully  and 
lovingly. 

Old  Margaret  Gray,  when  she  first  came 
into  these  parts,  had  eyes,  and  could  see. 
The  neighbours  said,  they  had  been  dimmed 
by  weeping:  be  that  as  it  may,  she  was 
latterly  grown  quite  blind.  "God  is  very 
good  to  us,  child  ;  I  cajifeel  you  yet."  This 
she  would  sometimes  say  ;  and  we  need  not 
wonder  to  hear,  that  Rosamund  clave  unto 
her  grandmother. 

Margaret  retained  a  spirit  imbroken  by 
calamity.  There  was  a  principle  within^ 
which  it  seemed  as  if  no  outward  circum- 
stances could  reach.  It  was  a  religious 
principle,  and  she  had  taught  it  to  Rosamund ; 
for  the  girl  had  mostly  resided  with  her 
grandmother  from  her  earliest  years.  Indeed 
she  had  taught  her  all  that  she  knew  herself; 
and  the  old  lady's  knowledge  did  not  extend 
a  vast  way. 

Margaret  had  drawn  her  maxims  from 
observation ;  and  a  pretty  long  experience 
in  life  had  contributed  to  make  her,  at  times, 
a  little  positive  :  but  Rosamund  never  argued 
with  her  grandmother. 

Their  library  consisted  chiefly  in  a  large 
family  Bible,  with  notes  and  expositions  by 
various  learned  expositors,  from  Bishop 
Jewell  downwards. 

This  might  never  be  suffered  to  lie  about 
like  other  books,  but  was  kept  constantly 
wrapt  up  in  a  handsome  case  of  green  velvet, 
with  gold  tassels — ^the  only  relic  of  departed 
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grandeur  they  had  brought  with  them  to  the 
cottage — everything  else  of  value  had  been 
sold  off  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 

This  Bible  Rosamund,  when  a  child,  had 
never  dared  to  open  without  permission  ; 
and  even  yet,  from  habit,  continued  the 
custom.  Margaret  had  parted  with  n^e  of 
her  mUhority  ;  indeed  it  was  never  exerted 
with  much  harshness ;  and  happy  was 
Rosamund,  though  a  girl  grown,  when  she 
could  obtain  leave  to  read  her  Bible.  It  was 
a  treasure  too  valuable  for  an  indiscriminate 
use  ;  and  Margaret  still  pointed  out  to  her 
grand-daughter  where  to  read. 

Besides  this,  they  had  the  "  Complete 
Angler,  or  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation," 
with  cuts — "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  first 
part — a  Cookery  Book,  with  a  few  dry  sprigs 
of  rosemary  and  lavender  stuck  here  and 
there  between  the  leaves,  (I  suppose  to  point 
to  some  of  the  old  lady's  most  favourite 
receipts,)  and  there  was  "Wither's  Emblems," 
an  old  book,  and  quaint.  The  old-fashioned 
pictures  in  this  last  book  were  among  the 
first  exciters  of  the  infant  Rosamund's 
curiosity.  Her  contemplation  had  fed  upon 
them  in  rather  older  years. 

Rosamund  had  not  read  many  books 
besides  these  ;  or  if  any,  they  had  been  only 
occasional  companions :  these  were  to 
Rosamund  as  old  friends,  that  she  had  long 
known.  I  know  not  whether  the  peculiar 
cast  of  her  mind  might  not  be  traced,  in  part, 
to  a  tincture  she  had  received,  early  in  life, 
from  Walton  and  Wither,  from  John  Bunyan 
and  her  Bible. 

Rosamund's  mind  was  pensive  and  re- 
flective, rather  than  what  passes  usually  for 
clever  or  acute.  From  a  child  she  was 
remarkably  shy  and  thoughtful— this  was 
taken  for  stupidity  and  want  of  feeling  ;  and 
the  child  has  been  sometimes  whipt  for  being 
a  stubborn  thing^  when  her  little  heart  was 
almost  bursting  with  affection. 

Even  now  her  grandmother  would  often 
reprove  her,  when  she  found  her  too  grave 
or  melancholy  ;  give  her  sprightly  lectures 
about  good-humour  and  rational  mirth ; 
and  not  unfrequently  f;ill  a-crying  herself, 
to  the  great  discredit  of  her  lecture.  Those 
tears  endeared  her  the  more  to  Rosamund. 

Margaret  would  say,  "  Child,  I  love  you  to 
cry,  when  I  think  you  are  only  remembering 
your  poor  deat  father  and  mother ;— I  would 


have  you  think  about  them  80inetime»-^t 
would  be  strange  if  you  did  not ;  but  I  fear, 
Rosamund — I  fear,  girl,  you  sometimes  think 
too  deeply  about  your  own  sitnatioii  and 
poor  prospects  in  life.  When  yon  do  so,  you 
do  wrong — remember  the  naughty  rich  man 
in  the  parable.  He  never  had  any  good 
thoughts  about  God,  and  his  religion :  and 
that  might  have  been  your  case." 

Rosamund,  at  these  times,  could  not  reply 
to  her  ;  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  arguing 

i  with  her  grandmother  ;  so  she  was  quite 
silent  on  these  occasions — or  else  the  girl 

I  knew  well  enough  herself,  that  she  had  only 
been  sad  to  think  of  the  desolate  condition 
of  her  best  friend,  to  see  her,  in  her  old  age, 
so  infirm  and  blind.    But  she  had  never  been 

'  used  to  make  excuses,  when  the  old  lady 
said  she  was  doing  wrong. 

I  ITie  neighbours  were  all  very  kind  to 
them.  The  veriest  rustics  never  passed 
them  without  a  bow,  or  a  pulling  off  of  the 
hat — some  show  of  courtesy,  awkward 
indeed,  but  affectionate — ^with  a  "  Good- 
morrow,  madam,"  or  "  young  madam,"  as  it 
might  happen. 
Rude  and  savage  natures,  who  seem  bom 

,  with  a  propensity  to  express  contempt  for 
anything  that  looks  like  prosperity,  yet  felt 
respect  for  its  declining  lustre. 

The  farmers,  and  better  sort  of  people,  (ts 
they  are  called,)  all  promised  to  provide  for 
Rosamund  when  her  grandmother  should 

'  die.  Margaret  trusted  in  God  and  believed 
them. 

I      She  used  to  say,   "  I  have  lived  many 

'  years  in  the  world,  and  have  never  known 
people,  good  peopie,  to  be  left  without  some 
friend  ;  a  relation,  a  benefactor,  a  something. 
God  knows  our  wants — ^that  it  is  not  good 
for  man  or  woman  to  be  alone  ;  and  he 
always  sends  us  a  helpmate,  a  leaning  place, 
a  somewhat.^^  Upon  this  sure  ground  of 
experience,  did  Margaret  build  her  trust  in 
Providence. 


CHAPTER  IL 


Rosamund  had  just  made  an  end  of  her 
stor}',  (as  I  was  about  to  relate,)  and  wa« 
listening  to  the  application  of  the  moral, 
(which  said  application  she  was  old  enough 
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to  have  made  herself,  but.  her  gnuidmother 
still  continued  to  treat  her,  in  many  respects, 
as  a  child,  and  llosamund  was  in  no  haste  to 
Uy  claim  to  the  title  of  womanhood,)  when 
a  young  gentleman  made  his  appearance  and 
interrupted  them. 

It  was  young  Allan  Clare,  who  had 
brought  a  present  of  peaches,  and  some 
roses,  for  Rosamund. 

He  laid  his  little  basket  down  on  a  seat  of 
the  arbour ;  and  in  a  respectful  tone  of  voice, 
as  though  he  were  addressing  a  parent, 
inquired  of  Margaret  "  how  she  did." 

The  old  lady  seemed  pleased  with  his 
attentions — answered  his  inquiries  by  say- 
ing, that  "  her  cough  was  less  troublesome 
a-nights,  but  she  had  not  yet  got  rid  of  it, 
and  probably  she  never  might ;  but  she  did 
not  like  to  tease  young  people  with  an 
account  of  her  infirmities." 

A  few  kind  words  passed  on  either  side, 
when  young  Clare,  glancing  a  tender  look 
at  the  girl,  who  had  all  this  time  been  silent, 
took  leave  of  them  with  saying,  "  I  shall 
bring  Elinor  to  see  you  in  the  evening." 

When  he  was  gone,  the  old  lady  began  to 
prattle. 

"  That  is  a  sweet-dispositioned  youth,  and 
I  do  love  him  dearly,  I  must  say  it — there  is 
such  a  modesty  in  all  he  says  or  does — he 
should  not  come  here  so  often,  to  be  sure, 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  help  it ;  there  is  so 
much  goodness  in  him,  I  can't  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  forbid  him.  But,  Rosamund,  girl, 
I  must  tcU  you  beforehand  ;  when  you  grow 
older,  Mr.  Clare  must  be  no  companion  for 
you :  while  you  were  both  so  young  it  was 
all  very  well — but  the  time  is  coming,  when 
folks  will  think  harm  of  it,  if  a  rich  young 
gentleman,  like  Mr.  Clare,  comes  so  often  to 
our  poor  cottage. — Dost  hear,  sriri?  Why 
don't  you  answer  ?  Come,  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  anything  to  hurt  you— speak  to  me, 
Rosamund — nay,  I  must  not  have  you  be 
sullen — I  don't  love  people  that  are  sullen." 

And  in  this  manner  was  this  poor  soul 
running  on,  unheard  and  unheeded,  when  it 
occurred  to  her,  that  possibly  the  girl  might 
not  be  within  hearing. 

And  true  it  was,  that  Rosamund  had 
slunk  away  at  the  first  mention  of  Mr.  Clare's 
good  qualities :  and  when  she  returned, 
which  was  not  till  a  few  minutes  after 
Margaret  had  made  an  end  of  her   fine 


harangue,  it  is  certain  her  cheeks  did  look 
very  rosi/.  That  might  have  been  from  the 
heat  of  the  day  or  from  exercise,  for  she  had 
been  walking  in  the  garden. 

Margaret,  we  know,  was  blind  ;  and,  in 
this  case,  it  was  lucky  for  Rosamund  tha^« 
she  was  so,  or  she  might  have  made  some 
not  unlikely  surmises. 

I  must  not  have  my  reader  infer  from  this, 
that  I  at  all  think  it  likely,  a  young  maid  of 
fourteen  would  fall  in  love  without  asking 
her  grandmother's  leave — ^the  thing  itself  is 
not  to  be  conceived. 

To  obviate  all  suspicions,  I  am  disposed  to 
communicate  a  little  anecdote  of  Rosamund 

A  month  or  two  back  her  grandmother 
had  been  giving  her  the  strictest  prohibi- 
tions, in  her  walks,  not  to  go  near  a  certain 
spot,  which  was  dangerous  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  huge  overgrown  oak-tree 
spreading  its  prodigious  arms  across  a  deep 
chalk-pit,  which  they  partly  concealed. 

To  this  fatal  place  Rosamund  came  one 
day — female  curiosity,  we  know,  is  older 
than  the  flood — let  us  not  think  hardly  of 
the  girl,  if  she  partook  of  the  sexual  failing. 

Rosamund  ventured  further  and  further — 
climbed  along  one  of  the  branches  —  ap-' 
proached  the  forbidden  chasm  —  her  foot 
slipped — she  was  not  killed — but  it  was  by 
a  mercy  she  escaped — other  branches  inter- 
cepted her  fall — and  with  a  palpitating  heart 
she  made  her  way  back  to  the  cottage. 

It  happened  that  evening,  that  her  grand- 
mother was  in  one  of  her  best  humours, 
caressed  Rosamund,  talked  of  old  times,  and 
what  a  blessing  it  was  they  two  found  a 
shelter  in  their  little  cottage,  and  in  con- 
clusion told  Rosamund,  "she  was  a  good 
girl,  and  God  would  one  day  reward  her  for 
her  kindness  to  her  old  blind  grandmother.'* 

This  was  more  than  Rosamund  could  bear. 
Her  morning's  disobedience  came  fresh  into 
her  mind ;  she  felt  she  did  not  deserve  all 
this  from  Margaret,  and  at  last  burst  into 
a  fit  of  crying,  and  made  confession  of  her 
fault.  The  old  gentlewoman  kissed  and 
forgave  her, 

Rosamund  never  went  near  that  naughty 
chasm  again. 

Margaret  would  never  have  heard  of  this, 
if  Rosamund  had  not  told  of  it  herself.  But 
this  young  maid  had  a  delicate  moral  sense, 
which  would  not  suffer  her  to  take  advantage 
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of  her  grandmother,  to  deceive  her,  or 
conceal  anything  from  her,  though  Margaret 
was  old,  and  blind,  and  easy  to  be  imposed 
upon. 

Another  virtuous  trait  I  recollect  of  Bosa- 
mund,  and  now  I  am  in  the  vein  will  tell  it. 

Some,  I  know,  will  think  these  things 
trifles  —  and  they  are  so  —  but  if  these 
minuticB  make  my  reader  better  acquainted 
with  Bosamund,  I  am  content  to  abide  the 
imputation. 

These  promises  of  character,  hints,  and 
early  indications  of  a  stpeet  nature,  are  to  me 
more  dear,  and  choice  in  the  selection,  than 
any  of  those  pretty  wild  flowers,  which  this 
young  maid,  this  virtuous  Bosamund,  has 
ever  gathered  in  a  fine  May  morning,  to 
make  a  posy  to  place  in  the  bosom  of  her 
old  blind  friend. 

Bosamund  had  a  very  just  notion  of  draw- 
ing, and  would  often  employ  her  talent  in 
making  sketches  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

On  a  landscape,  a  larger  piece  than  she 
had  ever  yet  attempted,  she  had  now  been 
working  for  three  or  four  months.  She  had 
taken  great  pains  with  it,  given  much  time 
to  it,  and  it  was  nearly  finished.  For  whose 
particular  inspection  it  was  designed,  I  will 
not  venture  to  conjecture.  We  know  it 
could  not  have  been  for  her  grandmother's. 

One  day  she  went  out  on  a  short  errand, 
and  left  her  landscape  on  the  table.  When 
she  returned,  she  found  it  gone, 

Bosamund  from  the  first  suspected  some 
mischief,  but  held  her  tongue.  At  length 
she  made  the  fatal  discovery.  Margaret,  in 
her  absence,  had  laid  violent  hands  on  it ; 
not  knowing  what  it  was,  but  taking  it  for 
some  waste-paper,  had  torn  it  in  half,  and 
with  one  half  of  this  elaborate  composition 
had  twisted  herself  up — a  thread -paper ! 

Bosamund  spread  out  her  hands  at  sight 
of  the  disaster,  gave  her  grandmother  a 
roguish  smile,  but  said  not  a  word.  She 
knew  the  poor  soul  would  only  fret,  if  she 
told  her  of  it, — and  when  once  Margaret 
was  set  a  fretting  for  other  people's  misfor- 
tunes, the  fit  held  her  pretty  long. 

So  Bosamund  that  very  afternoon  began 
another  piece  of  the  same  size  and  subject ; 
and  Margaret,  to  her  dying  day,  never 
dreamed  of  the  mischief  she  had  uncon- 
Bciously  done. 


CHAPTER  m. 

BosAMTTin)  Grat  was  the  most  beantIM 
young  creature  that  eyes  ever  beheld.  Her 
face  had  the  sweetest  ezpresrion  in  it— « 
gentleness — amodesty — a  timidity— aoertain 
charm — a  grace  without  a  name. 

There  was  a  sort  of  melancholy  mingled 
in  her  smile.  It  was  not  the  thoughtkai 
levity  of  a  girl — ^it  was  not  the  restrained 
simper  of  premature  womanhood — ^it  wis 
something  which  the  poet  Toung  mi^t  ha^e 
remembered,  when  he  composed  that  perfect 
line, 

'*  Soft,  modest,  melaneholj,  female,  ftJr." 

She  was  a  mild-^yed  maid,  and  everybody 
loved  her.  Young  Allan  Clare,  when  bat  a 
boy,  sighed  for  her. 

Her  yellow  hair  fell  in  bright  and  corling 
clusters,  liko 

"  Those  hanging  locks 
Of  yonng  ApoUo.»» 

Her  voicp  was  tiembluig  and  musicaL  A 
graceful  diffidence  pleaded  for  her  whenever 
she  spake — and,  if  she  said  but  little,  that 
little  found  its  way  to  the  heart. 

Young,  and  artless,  and  innocent,  meaning 
no  harm,  and  thinking  none  ;  affectionate  as 
a  smiling  infant — playful,  yet  inobtrusive,  as 
a  weaned  lamb  —  everybody  loved  her. 
Young  Allan  Clare,  when  but  a  boy,  sighed 
for  her. 

The  moon  is  shining  in  so  brightly  at  mj 
window,  where  I  write,  that  I  feel  it  a  crime 
not  to  suspend  my  employment  awhile  to 
gaze  at  her. 

See  how  she  glideth,  in  maiden  honour, 
through  the  clouds,  who  divide  on  dther 
side  to  do  her  homage. 

Beautiful  vision  ! — as  I  contemplate  thee^ 
an  internal  harmony  is  communicated  to  my 
mind,  a  moral  brightness,  a  tacit  analogy  of 
mental  purity  ;  a  calm  like  that  we  ascribe 
in  fancy  to  the  favoured  inhabitants  of  thy 
fairy  regions, "  argent  fields." 

I  marvel  not,  O  moon,  that  heathen  people, 
in  the  "  olden  times,"  did  worship  thy  deity 
— Cynthia,  Diana,  Hecate.  Christian  Eorope 
invokes  thee  not  by  these  names  now — her 
idolatry  is  of  a  blacker  stain  :  Belial  is  her 
God — she  worships  Mammon. 
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False  things  are  told  concerning  thee,  fair 
planet — ^for  I  will  ne'er  believe  that  thou 
canst  take  a  perverse  pleasure  in  distorting 
.  the  brains  of  us,  poor  mortals.  Lunatics  ! 
moonstruck  !  Calunmy  invented,  and  folly 
took  up,  these  names.  I  would  hope  better 
things  from  thy  mild  aspect  and  benign 
influences. 

Lady  of  Heaven,  thou  lendest  thy  pure 
lamp  to  light  the  way  to  the  virgin  mourner, 
when  she  goes  to  seek  the  tomb  where  her 
warrior  lover  lies. 

Friend  of  the  distressed,  thou  speakest 
only  peace  to  the  lonely  sufferer,  who  walks 
forth  in  the  placid  evening,  beneath  thy 
gentle  light,  to  chide  at  fortune,  or  to  com- 
plain of  changed  friends,  or  unhappy  loves. 

Do  I  dream,  or  doth  not  even  now  a 
heavenly  calm  descend  from  thee  into  my 
boBom,  as  I  meditate  on  the  chaste  k)ve8  of 
Rosamund  and  her  Clare ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Allak  Clare  was  just  two  years  older 
than  Rosanvnnd.  He  was  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  her — 
it  was  soon  after  she  had  come  to  reside  with 
her  grandmother  at  Widford. 

He  met  her  by  chance  one  day,  carry- 
ing a  pitcher  in  her  hand,  which  she  had 
been  filling  from  a  neighbouring  well — the 
pitcher  was  heavy,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
bending  with  its  weight. 

Allan  insisted  on  carrying  it  for  her — ^for 
he  thought  it  a  sin  that  a  delicate  young 
maid,  like  her,  should  be  so  employed,  and 
be  stand  idle  by. 

Allan  had  a  propensity  to  do  little  kind 
offices  for  everybody — ^but  at  the  sight  of 
Rosamund  Gray,  his  first  fire  was  kindled — 
his  young  mind  seemed  to  have  found  an 
object,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  from  that 
time  forth  awakened.  His  visits,  from  that 
day,  were  pretty  frequent  at  the  cottage. 

He  was  never  happier  than  when  he  could 
get  Rosamund  to  walk  out  with  him.  He 
would  make  her  admire  the  scenes  he  ad- 
mired— fancy  the  wild  flowers  he  fancied — 
watch  the  clouds  he  was  watching — and  not 
unfrequently  repeat  to  her  poetry  which  he 
loved,  and  make  her  love  it. 


On  their  return,  the  old  lady,  who  con- 
sidered them  yet  as  but  children,  woidd  bid 
Rosamund  fetch  Mr.  Clare  a  ghiss  of  her 
currant-wine,  a  bowl  of  new  milk,  or  some 
cheap  dainty  which  was  more  welcome  to 
Allan  than  the  costliest  delicacies  of  a 
prince's  court. 

The  boy  and  girl,  for  they  were  no  more 
at  that  age,  grew  fond  of  each  other — ^more 
fond  than  either  of  them  suspected. 

"  They  irould  sit,  and  Rigrh, 
And  look  upon  each  other,  and  conceire 
Not  what  they  ail'd ;  yet  something  they  did  ail. 
And  yet  were  well — and  yet  they  ytore  not  well ; 
And  what  was  their  disease,  they  could  not  tell.** 

And  thus, 

"  In  this  first  garden  of  their  simplcneas 
They  spent  their  childhood." 

A  circumstance  had  lately  happened,  which 
in  some  sort  altered  the  nature  of  their 
attachment. 

Rosamund  was  one  day  reading  the  tale  of 
"  Julia  de  Roubignd  ** — a  book  which  young 
Clare  had  lent  her. 

Allan  was  standing  by,  looking  over  her 
with  one  hand  thrown  round  her  neck,  and 
a  finger  of  the  other  pointing  to  a  pansage  in 
Julia's  third  letter. 

"  Maria !  in  my  hours  of  visionary  in- 
dulgence, I  have  sometimes  painted  to  myself 
a  hruband — ^no  matter  whom — comforting  me 
amidst  the  distresses  which  fortune  had  laid 
upon  us.  I  have  smiled  upon  him  through 
my  tears  ;  tears,  not  of  anguish,  but  of  ten- 
derness !^-our  children  were  playing  around 
us,  unconscious  of  misfortune ;  we  had 
taught  them  to  be  humble,  and  to  be  happy  ; 
our  little  shed  was  reserved  to  us,  and  their 
smiles  to  cheer  it. —  I  have  imagined  the 
luxury  of  such  a  scene,  and  affliction  became 
a  part  of  my  dream  of  happiness." 

The  girl  blushed  as  she  read,  and  trembled 
— she  had  a  sort  of  confused  sensation,  that 
Allan  was  noticing  her — ^yet  she  durst  not 
lift  her  eyes  from  the  book,  but  continued 
reading,  scarce  knowing  what  she  read. 

Allan  guessed  the  cause  of  her  confusion, 
Allan  trembled  too— his  colour  came  and 
went — his  feelings  became  impetuous — and 
flinging  both  arms  round  her  neck,  he  kissed 
his  young  favourite. 

Rosamund  was  vexed  and  pleased,  soothed 
and  frightened,  all  in  a  moment — a  fit  of 
tears  came  to  her  reliefl 
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Allan  had  indulged  before  in  these  little 
freedoms,  and  Bosamond  had  thought  no 
harm  of  them  ;  but  from  this  time  the  girl 
grew  timid  and  reserved — distant  in  her 
manner,  and  careful  of  *her  behaviour  in 
Allan's  presence — ^not  seeking  his  society  as 
before,  but  rather  shunning  it— delighting 
more  to  feed  upon  his  idea  in  absence. 

Allan  too,  from  this  day,  seemed  changed  : 
his  manner  became,  though  not  less  tender, 
yet  more  respectful  and  diffident — ^his  bosom 
felt  a  throb  it  had  till  now  not  known,  in 
the  society  of  Bosamund — and,  if  he  was 
less  familiar  with  her  than  in  former  times, 
that  charm  of  delicacy  had  superadded  a 
grace  to  Rosamund,  which,  Vhile  he  feared, 
he  loved. 

There  is  a  mysterious  character^  heightened, 
indeed,  by  fancy  and  passion,  but  not  with- 
out foundation  in  reality  and  observation, 
which  true  lovers  have  ever  imputed  to  the 
object  of  their  affections.  This  character 
Bosamund  had  now  acquired  with  Allan — 
something  angdic^  perfedy  exceeding  nature. 

Young  Clare  dwelt  very  near  to  the  cot- 
tage. He  had  lost  his  parents,  who  were 
rather  wealthy,  early  in  life ;  and  was  left  to 
the  care  of  a  sister  some  ten  years  older  than 
himself 

Elinor  Clare  was  an  excellent  young  lady 
—  discreet,  intelligent,  and  affectionate. 
Allan  revered  her  as  a  parent,  while  he  loved 
her  as  his  own  familiar  friend.  He  told  all 
the  little  secrets  of  his  heart  to  her — ^but 
there  was  one,  which  he  had  hitherto  unac- 
countably concealed  from  her — namely,  the 
extent  of  his  regard  for  Bosamund. 

Elinor  knew  of  his  visits  to  the  cottage, 
and  was  no  stranger  to  the  persons  of  Mar- 
garet and  her  grand-daughter.  She  had 
several  times  met  them,  when  she  had  been 
walking  with  her  brother — a  civility  usually 
passed  on  either  side — ^but  Elinor  avoided 
troubling  her  brother  with  any  unseasonable 
questions. 

Allan's  heart  often  beat,  and  he  has  been 
going  to  tell  his  sister  aU — ^but  something 
like  shame  (false  or  true,  I  shall  not  stay  to 
inquire)  had  hitherto  kept  him  back  ; — still 
the  secret,  unrevealed,  hung  upK)n  his  con- 
science like  a  crime — for  his  temper  had  a 
sweet  and  noble  frankness  in  it,  which 
bespake  him  yet  a  virgin  from  the  world. 

There  was  a  fine  openness  in  his  counte- 


nance—the character  of  it  somewhat  resem- 
bled Boeamund*8— except  that  more  fire  and 
enthusiasm  were  discernible  in  Allan's ;  his 
eyes  were  of  a  darker  blue  than  Boeamund's 
— his  hair  was  of  a  chestnut  colour — ^his 
cheeks  ruddy,  and  tinged  ^th  brown,  lliere 
was  a  cordial  sweetness  in  Allan's  smile,  the 
like  to  which  I  never  saw  in  any  other  face. 

Elinor  had  hitherto  connived  at  her 
brother's  attachment  to  Bosamund.  ISinoi; 
I  believe,  was  something  of  a  phyuognomist, 
and  thought  she  could  trace  in  the  counte- 
nance and  manner  of  Bosamund,  qualities 
which  no  brother  of  hers  need  be  ashamed  to 
love. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  Elinor  was 
desirous  of  knowing  her  brother ^s  favourite 
more  intimately — an  opportunity  offered  <^ 
breaking  the  matter  to  Allan. 

The  jnoming  of  the  day  in  which  he 
carried  his  present  of  fruit  and  flowers  to 
Bosamund,  his  sister  had  observed  him  more 
than  usually  busy  u^  the  garden,  culling  fruit 
with  a  nicety  of  choice  not  common  to  him 

She  came  up  to  him,  unobserved,  and, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  inquired,  with  i 
questioning  miile — ''  What  are  you  doing, 
Allan  ?  and  who  are  those  peaches  designed 
for?" 

"  For  Bosamund  Gray  " — ^he  replied — aud 
his  heart  seemed  relieved  of  a  burthen  which 
had  long  oppressed  it. 

''  I  have  a  mind  to  become  acquainted 
with  your  handsome  friend — will  you  intro- 
duce me,  Allan  ?  I  think  I  should  like  to  go 
and  see  her  this  afternoon." 

"  Do  go,  do  go,  Elinor — ^you  don't  know 
what  a  good  creature  she  is  ;  and  old  blind 
Margaret,  you  will  like  her  very  much." 

His  sister  promised  to  accompany  him  after 
dinner ;  and  they  parted.  Allan  gathered  no 
more  peaches,  but  hastily  cropping  a  few 
roses  to  fling  into  his  basket,  went  away  with 
it  half-filled,  being  impatient  to  announce 
to  Bpsamund  the  coming  of  her  promised 
visitor. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

When  Allan  returned  home,  he  found  an 
invitation  had  been  left  for  him,  in  hit 
absence,  to  spend  that  evening  with  a  young 
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friend,  who  had  just  quitted  a  public  school 
in  London,  and  was  come  to  pass  one  night 
in  his  father's  house  at  Widford,  previous  to 
his  departure  the  next  morning  for  Edin- 
burgh University. 

It  was  Allan's  bosom  friend — ^they  had  not 
met  for  some  mouths-»-and  it  was  probable 
a  much  longer  time  must  intervene  before 
they  should  meet  again. 

Yet  Allan  could  not  help  looking  a  little 
blank  when  he  first  heard  of  the  invitation. 
This  was  to  have  been  an  important  evening. 
But  Elinor  soon  relieved  her  brother  by  ex- 
pressing her  readiness  to  go  alone  to  the 
cottage. 

"  I  will  not  lose  the  pleasure  I  promised 
myself  whatever  you  may  determine  upon, 
Allan  ;  I  will  go  by  myself  rather  than  be 
disappointed." 

«  Will  you,  will  you,  Elinor  ? " 

Elinor  promised  to  go— and  I  believe, 
Allan,  on  a  second  thought,  was  not  very 
sorry  to  be  spared  the  awkwardness  of  intro- 
ducing two  persons  to  each  other,  both  so 
dear  to  him,  but  either  of  whom  might 
happen  not  much  to  fancy  the  other. 

At  times,  indeed,  he  was  confident  that 
Elinor  must  love  Hosamund,  and  Bosamund 
mtut  love  Elinor  ;  but  there  were  also  times 
in  which  he  felt  misgivings — ^it  was  an  event 
he  could  scarce  hope  for  very  joy  I 

Allan's  real  presence  that  evening  was  more 
at  the  cottage  than  at  the  house,  where  his 
bodily  semblance  tras  visiting — his  friend 
could  not  help  complaining  of  a  certain 
absence  of  mind,  a  coldness  he  called  it. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  and  in  the 
course  of  things  predicted,  that  Allan  would 
have  asked  his  friend  some  questions  of  what 
had  happened  since  their  last  meeting,  what 
his  feelings  were  on  leaving  school,  the 
probable  time  when  they  should  meet  again, 
and  a  hundred  natural  questions  which 
friendship  is  most  lavish  of  at  such  times ; 
but  nothing  of  all  this  ever  occurred  to  Allan 
— they  did  not  even  settle  the  method  of 
their  future  correspondence. 

The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  Allan's  friend  thought  him  much 
altered,  and,  after  his  departure,  sat  down 
to  compose  a  doleful  sonnet  about  a  *'  faithless 
friend." — I  do  not  find  that  he  ever  finished 
it — indignation,  or  a  dearth  of  rhymes, 
causing  him  to  break  ofi"  in  the  middle.  [ 


CHAPTER  VL 

In  my  catalogue  of  the  little  library  at 
the  cottage,  I  forgot  to  mention  a  book  of 
Common  Prayer.  My  reader's  fancy  might 
easily  have  supplied  the  omission— K)ld  ladies 
of  Margaret's  stamp  (Grod  bless  them  !)  may 
as  well  be  without  their  spectacles,  or  their 
elbow  chair,  as  their  prayer-book — I  love 
them  for  it. 

Margaret's  was  a  handsome  octavo,  printed 
by  Baskerville,  the  binding  red,  and  fortified 
with  silver  at  the  edges.  Out  of  this  book 
it  was  their  custom  every  afternoon  to  read 
the  proper  psalms  appointed  for  the  day. 

The  way  they  managed  was  this :  they 
took  verse  by  verse — Rosamund  read  her 
little  portion,  and  Margaret  repeated  hers 
in  turn,  from  memory — for  Margaret  could 
say  all  the  Psalter  by  heart,  and  a  good  part 
of  the  Bible  besides.  She  would  not  unfre- 
quently  put  the  girl  right  when  she  stumbled 
or  skipped.  This  Margaret  imputed  to 
giddiness — a  quality  which  Rosamund  was 
by  no  means  remarkable  for — ^but  old  ladies, 
like  Margaret,  are  not  in  all  instances  alike 
discriminative. 

They  had  been  employed  in  this  manner 
just  before  Miss  Clare  arrived  at  the  cottage. 
The  psalm  they  had  been  reading  was  the 
hundred  and  fourth — ^Margaret  was  naturally 
led  by  it  into  a  discussion  of  the  works  of 
creation. 

There  had  been  thunder  in  the  course  of 
the  day — an  occasion  of  instruction  which 
the  old  lady  never  let  pass — she  began — 

"  Thunder  has  a  very  awful  sound — some 
say  'God  Almighty  is  angry  whenever  it 
thunders  —  that  it  is  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  to  us  ;  for  my  part,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  it" 

And  in  this  manner  the  old  lady  was 
going  on  to  particularise,  as  usual,  its 
beneficial  effects,  in  clearing  the  air,  de- 
stroying of  vermin,  &c.,  when  the  entrance 
of  Miss  Clare  put  an  end  to  her  discourse. 

Rosamund  received  her  with  respectful 
tenderness — and,  taking  her  grandmother 
by  the  hand,  said,  with  great  sweetness, — 
"  Miss  Clare  is  come  to  see  you,  grand- 
mother." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  lady — I  cannot  see  you — 
but   you    are    heartily    welcome.    Is  your 
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brother  with  you,  Miss  Clare  ? — I  don't  hear 
him." 

"  He  could  not  come,  madam,  but  he  sends 
his  love  by  me." 

"You  have  an  excellent  brother,  Miss 
Clare — ^but  pray  do  us  the  honour  to  take 
some  refreshment — Eosamund  " 

And  the  old  lady  was  going  to  give 
directions  for  a  bottle  of  her  currant  wine — 
when  Elinor,  smiling,  said  "  she  was  come  to 
take  a  cup  of  tea  with  her,  and  expected  to 
find  no  ceremony." 

"  After  tea,  I  promise  myself  a  walk  with 
you,  Rosamund,  if  your  grandmother  can 
spare  you."  Rosamund  looked  at  her  grand- 
mother. 

**  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
debar  the  girl  from  any  pleasure — I  am  sure 
it*8  lonesome  enough  for  her  to  be  with  me 
always — and  if  Miss  Clare  will  take  you  out, 
child,  I  shall  do  very  well  by  myself  till  you 
return — it  will  not  be  the  first  time,  you 
know,  that  I  have  been  left  here  alone — 
some  of  the  neighbours  will  be  dropping  in 
bye  and  bye — or,  if  not,  I  shall  take  no 
harm.'* 

Rosamund  had  all  the  simple  manners  of  a 
child ;  she  kissed  her  grandmother,  and 
looked  happy. 

All  tea-time  the  old  lady's  discourse  was 
little  more  than  a  panegyric  on  young  Clare's 
good  qualities.  Elinor  looked  at  her  young 
friend,  and  smiled.  Rosamund  was  beginning 
to  look  grave — but  there  was  a  cordial 
sunshine  in  the  face  of  Elinor,  before  which 
any  clouds  of  reserve  that  had  been  gathering 
on  Rosamund's  soon  brake  away. 

"Does  your  grandmother  ever  go  out, 
Rosamund  ? " 

Margaret  prevented  the  girl's  reply,  by 
saying — "  My  dear  young  lady,  I  am  an  old 
woman,  and  very  infirm — Rosamund  takes 
me  a  few  paces  beyond  the  door  sometimes 
— but  I  walk  very  badly — I  love  best  to  sit 
in  our  little  arbour  when  the  sun  shines — I 
can  yet  feel  it  warm  and  cheerful — and,  if  I 
lose  the  beauties  of  the  season,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  if  you  and  Rosamund  can  take 
delight  in  this  fine  summer  evening." 

"  I  shall  want  to  rob  you  of  Rosamund's 
company  now  and  then,  if  we  like  one 
another.  I  had  hopad  to  1um«  Men  you, 
madam,  at  our  b  ~  nrhether 

we  could  ac^  > 


and  live  with  us — ^wbat  say  you  to  itt 
Allan  would  be  proud  to  tend  you,  I  am 
sure  ;  and  Rosamund  and  I  should  be  nice 
company." 

Margaret  was  all  unused  to  such  kind- 
nesses, and  wept — ^Margaret  had  a  great 
spirit — yet  she  was  not  above  accepting  an 
obligation  from  a  worthy  person — ^there  was 
a  delicacy  in  Miss  Clare's  manner — she  could 
have  no  interest  but  pure  goodness,  to  indaoe 
her  to  make  the  oflTer — ^at  length  the  old  lady 
spake  from  a^full  heart. 

"  Miss  Clare,  this  little  cottage  received  us 
in  our  distress — it  gave  us  shelter  when 
we  had  no  home — we  have  praised  God 
in  it — and,  while  life  remains,  I  think  I 
shall  never  part  from  it — Rosamund  does 
everything  for  me  " — 

*^  And  will  do,  grandmother,  as  long  as  I 
live  ; " — and  then  Rosamund  fell  a-crying. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Rosamund  ;  and  if 
you  do  but  find  friends  when  I  am  dead  and 
gone,  I  shall  want  no  better  accommodatioii 
while  I  live — ^but  God  bless  you,  lady,  a 
thousand  times,  for  your  kind  offer." 

Elinor  was  moved  to  tears,  and,  affecting  a 
sprightliness,  bade  Rosamund  prepare  for 
her  walk.  The  girl  put  on  her  white  silk 
bonnet ;  and  Elinor  thought  she  never  beheld 
80  lovely  a  creature. 

They  took  leave  of  Margaret,  and  walked 
out  together ;  they  rambled  over  all  Rosa- 
mund's favourite  haunts — ^through  many  a 
sunny  field — by  secret  glade  or  wood-walk, 
where  the  girl  had  wandered  so  oft«n  with 
her  beloved  Clare. 

Who  now  so  happy  as  Rosamund  ?  She 
had  oft-times  heard  Allan  speak  with  great 
tenderness  of  his  sister — she  was  now  ramb- 
ling, arm  in  arm,  with  that  very  sister,  the 
"  vaunted  sister  "  of  her  friend,  her  beloved 
Clare. 

Not  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  scarce  a  wild- 
flower  in  their  path,  but  revived  in  Rosa- 
mund some  tender  recollection,  a  conversation 
perhaps,  or  some  chaste  endearment.  Life, 
and  a  new  scene  of  things,  were  now  opening 
before  her — she  was  got  into  a  fairy  land  of 
uncertain  existence. 

Rosamund  was  too  happy  to  talk  much— 
but  Elinor  was  delighted  with  her  when  she 
did  talk  : — the  girl's  remarks  were  suggested 
most  of  them  by  the  passing  scene — and  they 
betrayed,  all  of  them,  the  liveliness  of  present 
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impulse ;— her  conversation  did  not  consist 
in  a  comparison  of  vapid  feeling,  an  inter- 
change of  sentiment  lip-deep — it  had  all  the 
freshness  of  joung  sensation  in  it 
Sometimes  they  talked  of  Allan. 
"Allan  is  very  good,'*  said  Rosamund, 
**  very  good  indeed  to  my  grandmother — he 
wOl  sit  with  her,  and  hear  her  stories,  and 
read  to  her,  and  try  to  divert  her  a  hundred 
ways.  I  wonder  sometimes  he  is  not  tired. 
She  talks  him  to  death  ! " 

"Then  you  confess,  Rosamund,  that  the 
old  lady  does  tire  you  sometimes  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  I  did  not  mean  thai — ^it*s  veiy 
different — I  am  used  to  all  her  ways,  and  I 
can  humour  her,  and  please  her,  and  I  ought 
to  do  it,  for  she  is  the  only  friend  I  ever  had 
in  the  world." 

The  new  friends  did  not  conclude  their 
walk  till  it  was  late,  and  Rosamund  began 
to  be  apprehensive  about  the  old  lady,  who 
had  been  all  this  time  alone. 

On  their  return  to  the  cottage,  they  found 
that  Margaret  had  been  somewhat  impatient 
—old  ladies,  good  old  ladies,  will  be  so  at 
times — age  is  timorous  and  suspicious  of 
danger,  where  no  danger  is. 

Besides,  it  was  Margaret's  bed-time,  for 
she  kept  very  good  hours — indeed,  \in  the 
distribution  of  her  meals,  and  sundry  other 
particrdars,  she  resembled  the  livers  in  the 
antique  world,  more  than  might  well  Jbeseem 
a  creature  of  this. 

So  tlie  new  friends  parted  for  that  night — 
Elinor  having  made  Margaret  promise  to 
give  Rosamund  leave  to  come  and  see  her 
the  next  day. 


planning  other  people's  happiness  —  i^d 
tinually  forgetful  to  consult  for  her  own 
personal  gratifications,  except  indirectly,  in 
the  welfare  of  another  ; — ^while  her  parents 
lived,  the  n(iost  attentive  of  daughters—sipce 
they  died,  the  kindest  of  sisters — I  never 
knew  but  one  like  her.  It  happens  that  I 
have  some  of  this  young  lady's  letters  in  my 
possession — I  shall  present  my  reader  with 
one  of  them.  It  was  written  a  short  time 
after  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  addressed 
to  a  cousin,  a  dear  friend  of  Elinor's,  who 
was  then  on  the  point  of  being  married  to 
Mr.  Beaumont)  of  Staffordshire,  and  had 
invited  Elinor  to  assist  at  her  nuptials.  I 
will  transcribe  it  with  minute  fid^ty. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Miss  Clare,  we  may  be  sure,  made  her 
brother  very  happy,  when  she  told  him  of 
the  engagement  she  had  made  for  the 
morrow,  and  how  delighted  she  had  been 
with  his  handsome  friend. 

Allan,  I  believe,  got  little  sleep  that  night. 
I  know  not,  whether  joy  be  not  a  more 
troublesome  bed-fellow  than  grief — hope 
keeps  a  body  very  wakeful,  I  know. 

Elinor  Clare  was  the  best  good  creature — 
the  least  selfish  human  being  I  ever  knew — 
always  at   work    for  other  people's  good. 


ELINOB  CLABE  TO  MABIA  LESLIE. 

Wldford,  July  the  — ,  17—. 

Health,  Innocence,  and  Beauty,  shall  be 
thy  bridemaids,  my  sweet  cousin.  I  have  no 
heart  to  undertake  the  office.  Adas !  what 
have  I  to  do  in  the  house  of  feasting  ? 

Maria  !  I  fear  lest  my  griefs  should  prove 
obtrusive.  Yet  bear  with  me  a  little — I  have 
recovered  already  a  share  of  my  former 
spirits. 

I  fear  more  for  Allan  than  myself.  The 
loss  of  two  such  parents,  within  so  short  an 
interval,  bears  very  heavy  on  him.  The  boy 
hangs  about  me  from  morning  till  night.  He 
is  perpetually  forcing  a  smile  into  his  poor 
pale  cheeks — ^you  know  the  sweetness  of  his 
smile,  Maria. 

To-day,  after  dinner,  when  he  took  his 
glass  of  wine  in  hia  hand,  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  would  not,  or  could  not  then,  tell  me 
the  reason — afterwards  he  told  me — "he 
had  been  used  to  drink  Mamma's  health 
after  dinner,  and  that  came  into  his  head 
and  made  him  cry."  I  feel  the  claims  the 
boy  has  upon  me^I  perceive  that  I  am 
living  to  some  end — ^and  the  thought  sup- 
ports me. 

Already  I  have  attained  to  a  state  of  com- 
placent feelings — my  mother's  lessons  were 
not  thrown  away  upon  her  Elinor. 

In  the  visions  of  last  night  her  spirit 
seemed  to  stand  at  my  bed-side—  a  lights  as 
of  noonday,  shone  upon  the  room— she 
opened  my  curtains — she  smiled  upon  me 
with  the  same  placid  smile  as  in  her  life- 
time.   I  felt  no  fear.    "Elinor,"  she  said 
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•*  for  my  sake  take  care  of  young  Allan," — 
an<l*I  awoke  with  calm  feelings. 

Maria !  shall  not  the  meeting  of  blessed 
spirits,  think  you,  be  something  like  this  1 — 
I  think,  I  could  even  now  behold  my  mother 
without  dread — ^I  would  ask  pardon  of  her 
for  all  my  p>ast  omissions  of  duty,  for  all  the 
little  asperities  in  my  temper,  which  have 
so  often  grieved  her  gentle  spirit  when 
living.  Maria  !  I  think  she  would  not  turn 
away  from  me. 

Oftentimes  a  feeling,  more  vivid  than 
memory,  brings  her  before  me — ^I  see  her  sit 
in  her  old  elbow  chair — ^her  arms  folded  upon 
her  lap — a  tear  upon  her  cheek,  that  seems 
to  upbraid  her  unkind  daughter  for  some 
inattention — ^I  wipe  it  away  and  kiss  her 
honoured  lips. 

Maria !  when  I  have  been  fancying  all 
this,  Allan  will  come  in,  with  his  poor  eyes 
red  with  weeping,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  destroy  the  vision  in  a  moment. 

I  am  prating  to  you,  my  sweet  cousin,  but 
it  is  the  prattle  of  the  heart,  which  Maria 
loves.  Besides,  whom  have  I  to  talk  to  of 
these  things  but  you  1 — ^you  have  been  my 
counsellor  in  times  past,  my  companion,  and 
sweet  familiar  friend.  Bear  with  me  a  little 
— I  mourn  the  "  cherishera  of  my  infancy." 

I  sometimes  count  it  a  blessiug  that  my 
father  did  not  prove  the  survivor.  You 
know  something  of  his  story.  You  know 
there  was  a  foul  tale  current — it  was  the 

busy  malice  of  that  bad  man,   S , 

which  helped  to  spread  it  abroad — you  will 
recollect    the    active    good-nature    of    our 

friends  W and  T ;  what  pains  they 

took  to  undeceive  people — with  the  better 
sort  their  kind  labours  prevailed  ;  but  there 
was  still  a  party  who  shut  their  ears.  You 
know  the  issue  of  it.  My  father's  great 
spirit  bore  up  against  it  for  some  time — my 
father  never  was  a  bad  man — but  that  spirit 
was  broken  at  the  last — and  the  greatly- 
injured  man  was  forced  to  leave  his  old 
paternal  dwelling  in  Staffordshire — for  the 
neighbours  had  begun  to  point  at  him. 
Maria !  I  have  seen  them  poijU  at  him,  and 
have  been  ready  to  drop. 

lu  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
slander  had  not  reached,  he  sought  a  retreat 
— and  he  found  a  still  more  grateftd  asylum 
in  the  daily  solicitudes  of  the  best  of  wives. 

"Aji  enemy  hath  done  this,"  I  have  heard 


him  say — and  at  such  times  my  mother 
would  speak  to  him  so  soothingly  of  forgive- 
ness, and  long-siiffering,  and  the  bearing  of 
injuries  with  patience  ;  would  heal  all  his 
wounds  with  so  gentle  a  touch ; — I  have 
seen  the  old  man  weep  like  a  child. 

The  gloom  that  beset  his  mind,  at  times 
betrayed  him  into  scepticism — he  has  doubted 
if  there  be  a  Providence  !  I  have  heard  him 
say,  "  God  has  built  a  brave  world,  but  me- 
thinks  he  has  left  his  creatures  to  bustle  in 
it  how  they  may^^ 

At  such  times  he  could  not  endure  to  hear 
my  mother  talk  in  a  religious  strain.  He 
would  say,  "Woman,  have  done — ^you  con- 
found, you  perplex  me,  when  you  talk  of 
these  matters,  and  for  one  day  at  least  unfit 
me  for  the  business  of  life." 

I  have  seen  her  look  at  him — O  God, 
Maria !  such  a  look  !  it  plainly  spake  that 
she  was  willing  to  have  shared  her  predous 
hope  with  the  partner  of  her  earthly  caiet— 
but  she  found  a  repulse — 

Deprived  of  such  a  wife,  think  you,  the  old 
man  could  long  have  endured  his  existence  f 
or  what  consolation  would  his  wretched 
daughter  have  had  to  offer  him,  but  silent 
and  imbecile  tears  ? 

My  sweet  cousin,  you  will  think  me  tedious 
— and  I  am  so — but  it  does  me  good  to  talk 
these  matters  over.  And  do  not  you  be 
alarmed  for  me — my  sorrows  are  subsiding 
into  a  deep  and  sweet  resignation.  I  shall 
soon  be  sufficiently  composed,  T  know  it^  to 
participate  in  my  friend^a  happiness. 

Let  me  call  her,  while  yet  I  may,  my  own 
Maria  Leslie  !  Methinks,  I  shall  not  like 
you  by  any  other  name.  Beaumont !  Maria 
Beaumont !  it  hath  a  strange  sound  with  it— 
I  shall  never  be  reconciled  to  this  name- 
but  do  not  you  fear — Maria  Leslie  shaU 
plead  with  me  for  Maria  Beaumont. 

And  now,  my  sweet  Friend, 

God  love  you,  and  your 

Elinor  Clare. 

I  find  in  my  collection  several  letters, 
written  soon  after  the  date  of  the  preceding, 
and  addressed  all  of  them  to  Maria  Beaumont 
— I  am  tempted  to  make  some  short  extracts 
from  these — ^my  tale  will  suffer  interruption 
by  them — but  I  was  willing  to  preservt  | 
whatever  memorials  I  could  of  Elinor  Clare 
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FROM  ELINOR  CLARE  TO  MARIA  BEAUMONT. 
(aw  kxtkact.) 

" ^I  HAVE  been  strolling  ont  for  half 

an  hour  in  the  fields ;  and  my  mind  has  been 
occupied  by  thoughts  which  Maria  has  a 
right  to  participate.  I  have  been  bringing 
my  mother  to  my  recollection.  My  heart 
ached  with  the  remembrance  of  infii-mitjes^ 
that  made  her  closing  years  of  life  so  sore  a 
trial  to  her. 

I  was  concerned  to  think  that  our  family 
differences  have  been  one  source  of  disquiet 
to  her.  I  am  sensible  that  this  last  we  are 
apt  to  exaggerate  after  a  person's  death — 
and  surely,  in  the  main,  there  was  consider- 
able harmony  among  the  members  of  our 
little  family — still  I  was  concerned  to  think 
that  we  ever  gave  her  gentle  spirit  disquiet. 

I  thought   on    years    back — on    all    my 

parents'  friends — ^the  H s,  the  F s, 

on  D S ,  and  on  many  a  merry  even- 
ing, in  the  fireside  circle,  in  that  comfortable 
back  parlour — it  is  never  used  now. — 

O  ye  Matravises  *  of  the  age,  ye  know  not 
what  ye  lose  in  despising  these  petty  topics 
of  endeared  remembrance,  associated  circum- 
stances of  past  times; — ^ye  know  not  the 
throbbings  of  the  heart,  tender  yet  affection- 
ately familiar,  which  accompany  the  dear 
and  honoured  names  of  father  or  of  mother, 

Maria !  I  thought  on  all  these  things ; 
my  heart  ached  at  the  review  of  them — ^it 
yet  aches,  while  I  write  this — but  I  am 
never  so  satisfied  with  my  train  of  thoughts, 
as  when  they  run  upon  these  subjects — ^the 
tears  they  draw  from  us,  meliorate  and  soften 
the  heart,  and  keep  fresh  within  us  that 
memory  of  dear  friends  dead,  which  alone 
can  fit  us  for  a  readmission  to  their  society 
hereafter." 

FROM  ANOTHER  LETTER. 

**  —  I  HAD  a  bad  dream  this  morning — 
that  Allan  was  dead — ^and  who,  of  all  persons 
in  the  world  do  you  think,  put  on  mourning 
for  him  ?  Why — Matravis.  This  alone  might 
cure  me  of  superstitious  thoughts,  if  I  were 
inclined  to  them  ;  for  why  should  Matravis 
mourn  for  us,  or  our  family  ? — Still  it  was 
pleasant  to  awake,  and  find  it  but  a  dream. — 

*  ThlB  name  will  be  explained  presently. 


Methinks  something  like  an  awaking  from 
an  ill  dream  shall  the  Besurrection  from 
the  Dead  be. — ^Materially  different  from  our 
accustomed  scenes,  and  ways  of  life,  the 
World  to  come  may  possibly  not  be-Hstill  it  ia 
represented  to  us  under  the  notion  of  a  BesC^ 
a  Sabbath,  a  state  of  bliss.** 

FROM  ANOTHER  LETTER. 

" Methinks.  you  and  I  should  have 

been  bom  under  the  same  roo^  sucked  the 
same  milk,  conned  the  same  horn-book, 
thumbed  the  same  Testament,  together: — 
for  we  have  been  more  than  sisters,  Maria ! 

Socfiething  will  still  be  whispering  to  me, 
that  I  shall  one  day  be  inmate  of  the  same 
dwelling  with  my  cousin,  partaker  with  her 
in  all  the  delights  which  spring  from  mutual 
good  offices,  kind  words,  attentions  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health, — conversation,  sometimes 
innocently  trivial,  and  at  others  profitably 
serious; — books  read  and  commented  on, 
together;  meals  ate,  and  walks  taken,  toge- 
ther,— and  conferences,  how  we  may  best  do 
good  to  this  poor  person  or  that,  and  wean 
our  spirits  from  the  world's  cares,  without 
divesting  ourselves  of  its  charities.  What  a 
picture  I  have  drawn,  Maria  !  and  none  of 
all  these  things  may  ever  come  to  pass.*' 

FROM  ANOTHER  LETTER. 

" Continue  to  write  to  me,  my  sweet 

cousin.  Many  good  thoughts,  resolutions, 
and  proper  views  of  things,  pass  through  tlie 
mind  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  are  lost 
for  want  of  committing  them  to  paper. 
Seize  them,  Maria,  as  they  pass,  these  Birds 
of  Paradise,  that  show  themselves  and  are 
gone, — and  make  a  grateful  present  of  the 
precious  fugitives  to  your  friend. 

To  use  a  homely  illustration,  just  rising  in 
my  &ncy, — shall  the  good  housewife  take 
such  pains  in  pickling  and  preserving  her 
worthless  fruits,  her  walnuts,  her  apricots, 
and  quinces — and  is  there  not  much  spiritiud 
Jiousewifery  in  treasuring  up  our  mlnd*s  best 
fruits — our  heart's  meditations  in  its  most 
favoured  moments  ? 

This  sad  simile  is  much  in  the  fashion  of 
the  old  Moralisers,  such  as  I  conceive  honest 
Baxter  to  have  been,  such  as  Quarles  and 
Wither  were  with  their  curious,  serio-oomic, 
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quaint  emblems.  But  they  sometimes  reach 
llic  heart,  when  a  more  elegant  simile  rests 
in  the  fancy. 

Not  low  and  mean,  like  these,  but  beauti- 
fully familiarised  to  our  conceptions,  and 
condescending  to  human  thoughts  and 
notions,  are  all  the  discourses  of  our  Lord— 
conveyed  in  parable,  or  similitude,  what 
easy  access  do  they  win  to  the  heart, 
through  the  medium  of  the  delighted  imagi- 
nation !  speaking  of  heavenly  things  in  fable, 
or  in  simile,  drawn  from  earth,  from  objects 
commanj  accustomed. 

Life's  business,  with  such  delicious  little 
interruptions  as  our  correspondence  affords, 
how  pleasant  it  is  ! — why  can  we  not  paint 
on  the  dull  paper  our  whole  feelings,  exquisite 
as  they  rise  upl" 

FROM  ANOTHER  LETTER. 

** I  HAD  meant  to  have  left  off  at  this 

place  ;  but  looking  back,  I  am  sorry  to  find 
too  gloomy  a  cast  tincturing  my  last  page — a 
representation  of  life  false  and  unthankfiiL 
Life  is  not  all  vanity  and  disappointment — it 
hath  much  of  evil  in  it,  no  doubt ;  but  to 
those  who  do  not  misuse  it,  it  affords  comfort, 
temporary  comfort,  much — ^much  that  endears 
us  to  it,  and  dignifies  it — many  true  and 
good  feelings,  I  trust,  of  which  we  need  not 
be  ashamed — ^hours  of  tranquillity  and  hope. 
But  the  morning  was  dull  and  overcast,  and 
my  spirits  were  under  a  cloud.  I  feel  my 
error. 

Is  it  no  blessing  that  we  two  love  one 
another  so  dearly — that  Allan  is  left  me — 
that  you  are  settled  in  life — that  worldly 
affaii-s  go  smooth  with  us  both — above  all 
that  our  lot  hath  fallen  to  us  in  a  Christian 
country  ?  Maria  !  these  things  are  not  little. 
I  will  consider  life  as  a  long  feast,  and  not 
forget  to  say  grace." 

FROM  ANOTHER  LETTER. 

" Allan    has   written   to  me — ^you 

know,  he  is  on  a  visit  at  his  old  tutor's  in 
Gloucestei-shire — he  is  to  return  home  on 
Thursday — Allan  is  a  dear  boy — ^he  con- 
cludes his  letter,  which  is  very  affectionate 
throughout,  in  this  manner — 

Elinor,  I  charge  you  to  learn  the  follow  ing 
3[tauza  by  heart— 


The  monarch  may  forget  Ua  crown. 

That  on  his  head  an  hoar  hath  been ; 
The  bridegroom  may  forget  his  bride 

Was  mode  his  wedded  wife  yestrem ; 
The  mother  may  forget  her  child. 

That  smiles  so  sweetly  on  her  knee: 
But  I'll  remember  thee,  Glencaim, 

And  all  that  thoa  hast  done  for  me. 


The  lines  are  in  Bums — joa  know,  we  i 
read  him  for  the  first  time  together  al 
Mai^gate— and  I  have  been  used  to  refer 
them  to  you,  and  to  call  you,  in  my  mind, 
OUncairrij — for  you  were  always  very  good  to 
me.  I  had  a  thousand  fiiilings,  but  jfm 
would  love  me  in  spite  of  them  slL  I  am 
going  to  drink  your  health.*' 

I  shall  detain  my  reader  no  longer  firam 
the  narrative. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


Thet  had  but  four  rooms  in  the  cottage. 
Margaret  slept  in  the  biggest  room  np-stair% 
and  her  grand-daughter  in  a  kind  of  doset 
adjoining,  where  she  could  be  within  heariog 
if  her  grandmother  should  call  her  in  the 
night. 

The  girl  was  often  disturbed  in  that 
manner — two  or  three  times  in  a  night  she 
has  been  forced  to  leave  her  bed,  tofetdi 
her  grandmother^s  cordials,  or  do  some  litUe 
service  for  her  —  but  she  knew  that 
Margaret's  ailings  were  real  and  pressing, 
and  Bosamund  never  complained — never 
suspected,  that  her  grandmother's  reqnisi 
tions  had  anything  unreasonable  in  them. 

The  night  she  parted  with  Miss  Clare, 
she  had  helped  Margaret  to  bed,  as  usual— 
and,  after  saying  her  prayers,  as  the  custom 
was,  kneeling  by  the  old  lady's  bed-side, 
kissed  her  grandmother,  and  wished  her  a 
good-night  —  Margaret  blessed  her,  and 
charged  her  to  go  to  bed  directly.  It  wu 
her  customary  injunction,  and  KosamuBd 
had  never  dreamed  of  disobeying.  | 

So  she  retired  to  her  little  room.    Ih6  | 
night  was  warm  and  clear — ^the  moon  very  ; 
bright — her  window  commanded  a  view  of  I 
scenes  she  had  been  tracing  in  the  day-time 
with  Miss  Clare. 

All  the  events  of  the  day  past,  the  occ^l^ 
rences  of  their  walk  arose  in  her  mind.    She 
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fiincied  ahe  should  like  to  retrace  those 
scenes — but  it  was  now  nine  o'clock,  a  late 
Lour  in  the  village. 

Still  she  fancied  it  would  be  very  charming 
—  and  then  her  grandmother's  injunction 
came  powerfully  to  her  recollection — she 
sighed,  and  turned  from  the  window — and 
walked  up  and  down  her  little  room. 

Ever,  when  she  looked  at  the  window,  the 
wish  returned.  It  was  not  so  very  late.  The 
neighbours  were  yet  about,  passing  under 
the  window  to  their  homes — she  thought, 
and  thought  again,  till  her  sensations  became 
vivid,  even  to  painfulness — ^her  bosom  was 
aching  to  give  them  vent^ 

The  village  dock  struck  ten ! — ^the  neigh- 
bours ceased  to  pass  under  the  window. 
Bosamund,  stealing  down  stairs,  fastened 
the  latch  behind  her,  and  left  the  cottage. 

One,  that  knew  her,  met  her,  and  observed 
her  with  some  surprise.  Another  recollects 
having  wished  her  a  good-night.  Bosamund 
never  returned  to  the  cottage. 

An  old  man,  that  lay  sick  in  a  small  house 
a4Joining  to  Margaret's,  testified  the  next 
morning,  that  he  had  plainly  heard  the  old 
creature  calling  for  her  grand-daughter.  All 
the  night  long  she  made  her  moan,  and 
ceased  not  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Bosa- 
mund. But  no  Bosamund  was  there — the 
voice  died  away,  but  not  till  near  day-break. 

When  the  neighbours  came  to  search  in 
the  morning,  Margaret  was  missing!  She 
had  ttraggUd  out  of  bed,  and  made  her  way 
into  Bosamund's  room  —  worn  out  with 
fiitigue  and  fright,  when  she  found  the  girl 
not  there,  she  had  laid  herself  down  to  die — 
and,  it  is  thought,  she  died  praying — ^for  she 
was  discovered  in  a  kneeling  posture,  her 
arms  and  face  extended  on  the  pillow,  where 
Bosamund  had  slept  the  night  before — a 
smile  was  on  her  fisice  in  death. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

Fain  would  I  draw  a  veil  over  the 
^transactions  of  that  night — but  I  cannot — 
^THe^  and  burning  shame,  forbid  me  to  be 
silent — black  deeds  are  about  to  be  made 
Public,  which  reflect  a  stain  upon  our  com- 
'Xion  nature. 

Bosamund,  enthusiastic  and  improvidenti 


wandered  unprotected  to  a  distance  from 
her  guardian  doors — ^through  lonely  glens, 
and  wood  yalks,  where  she  had  rambled 
many  a  day  in  safety — ^till  she  arrived  at  a 
shady  copse,  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  human 
habitation. 

Matravis  met  her.^ "  Flown  with  inso- 
lence and  wine,"  returning  home  late  at 
night,  he  passed  that  way  ! 

Matravis  was  a  very  ugly  man.  Sallow 
complexioned  !  and  if  hearts  can  wear  that 
colour,  his  heart  was  sallow-complezioned 
also. 

A  young  man  with  gray  deliberation! 
cold  and  systematic  in  all  his  plans ;  and  all 
his  plans  were  eviL  His  very  lust  was 
systematic. 

He  would  brood  over  his  bad  purposes 
for  such  a  dreary  length  of  time  that,  it 
might  have  been  expected,  some  solitary 
check  of  conscience  must  have  intervened 
to  save  him  from  commission.  But  that 
Light  from  Heaven  yrsA  extinct  in  his  dark 
bosom. 

Nothing  that  is  great,  nothing  that  is 
amiable,  existed  for  this  unhappy  man.  He 
feared,  he  envied,  he  suspected  ;  but  he  never 
loved.  The  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature, 
the  excellent  and  becoming  in  morals,  were 
things  placed  beyond  the  capacity  of  his 
sensations.  He  loved  not  poetry — ^nor  ever 
took  a  lonely  walk  to  meditate — ^never  beheld 
virtue,  which  he  did  not  try  to  disbelieve,  or 
female  beauty  and  innocence,  which  he  did 
not  lust  to  contaminate. 

A  sneer  was  perpetually  upon  his  face, 
and  malice  grinning  at  his  heart.  He  would 
say  the  most  iU-natured  things,  with  the 
least  remorse,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
This  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  wit — 
other  traits  got  him  the  reputation  of  a 
villain. 

And  this  man  formerly  paid  his  court  to 
Elinor  Clare ! — ^with  what  success  I  leave 
my  readers  to  determine.  It  was  not  in 
Elinor's  nature  to  despise  any  living  thing — 
but  in  the  estimation  of  this  man,  to  be 
rejected  was  to  be  despised — and  Matravis 
never  forgave. 

He  had  long  turned  his  eyes  upon 
Bosamund  Gray.  To  steal  from  the  bosom 
of  her  friends  the  jewel  they  prized  so  much, 
the  little  ewe  lamb  they  held  so  dear,  was 
a  scheme  of  delicate  revenge,  and  Matravis 
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had  a  two-fold  motive  for  accomplishing  this 
young  maid's  ruin. 

Often  had  he  met  her  in  her  favourite 
solitudes,  but  found  her  ever  cold  and 
inaccessible.  Of  late  the  girl  had  avoided 
straying  far  from  her  own  home,  in  the  fear 
of  meeting  him — ^but  she  had  never  told  her 
fears  to  Allan. 

Matravis  had,  till  now,  been  content  to  be 
a  villain  within  the  limits  of  the  law — ^but, 
on  the  present  occasion,  hot  fumes  of  wine,' 
co-operating  with  his  deep  desire  of  revenge, 
and  the  insolence  of  an  unhoped-for  meeting, 
overcame  his  customary  prudence,  and 
Matravis  rose,  at  once,  to  an  audacity  of 
glorious  mischiefl 

Late  at  night  he  met  her,  a  lonely,  un- 
protected virgin — no  friend  at  hand — no 
place  near  of  refuge. 

Kosamund  Gray,  my  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful  for  thee  —  I  loathe  to  tell  the 
hateful  circumstances  of  thy  wrongs.  Night 
and  silence  were  the  only  witnesses  of  this 
young  maid's  disgrace — Matravis  fled. 

Eosamund,  polluted  and  disgraced,  wan- 
dered, an  abandoned  thing,  about  the  fields 
and  meadows  till  day-break.  Not  caring  to 
return  to  the  cottage,  she  sat  herself  down 
before  the  gate  of  Miss  Clare's  house—  in  a 
stupor  of  grief. 

Elinor  was  just  rising,  and  had  opened  the 
windows  of  her  chamber,  when  she  perceived 
her  desolate  young  friend.  She  ran  to 
embrace  her — ^she  brought  her  into  the  house 
— she  took  her  to  her  bosom — she  kissed  her 
— she  spake  to  her;  but  Eosamund  could 
not  speak. 

Tidings  came  from  the  cottage.  Margaret's 
death  was  an  event  which  could  not  be  kept 
concealed  from  Rosamund.  When  the  sweet 
maid  heard  of  it,  she  languished,  and  fell 
sick — she  never  held  up  her  head  after  that 
time. 

If  Rosamund  had  been  a  sister,  she  could 
not  have  been  kindlier  treated  than  by  her 
two  friends. 

Allan  had  prospects  in  life — might,  in 
time,  have  married  into  any  of  the  first 
families  in  Hertfunlshire  —  but  Rosamund 
Gray,  humbled  though  she  was,  and  put  to 
shame,  had  yet  a  charm  for  hi7n — and  he 
would  have  been  content  to  share  his  fortunes 
with  her  yet,  if  Rosamund  would  have  lived 
to  be  Ills  companion. 


But  this  was  not  to  be — and  the  giii  soon 
after  died.  She  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Elinor — quiet,  gentle,  as  she  lived — ^thankful 
that  she  died  not  among  strangers — and 
expressing,  by  signs  rather  than  wordsi  a 
gratitude  for  the  most  trifling  servioeSy  tht 
common  offices  of  humanity.  She  died 
uncomplaining ;  and  Uiia  young  maid,  ^^ 
untaught  Rosamund,  might  have  given  a 
lesson  to  the  grave  philosopher  in  death 


CHAPTER  X. 


I  WAS  but  a  boy  when  these  events  took 
place.  All  the  village  remember  the  story, 
and  tell  of  Rosamund  Gray^  and  old  blind 
Margaret 

I  parted  from  Allan  Clare  on  that  disM- 
trous  night,  and  set  out  for  Edinburgh  the 
next  morning,  before  the  fckcts  were  ooai' 
monly  known — I  heard  not  of  them — and  it 
was  four  months  before  I  received  a  letter 
from  Allan. 

"  His  heart,"  he  told  me,  "  was  gone  fnm 

j  him — ^for  his  sister  had   died   of  a  frenzy 

fever  ! " — not  a  word  of  Rosamimd  in  the 

letter — I  was  left  to  collect  her  story  from 

sources  which  may  one  day  be  explained. 

I  soon  after  quitted  Scotland,  on  the  death 
of  my  father,  and  returned  to  my  natire 
village.  Allan  had  left  the  place,  and  I 
could  gain  no  information,  whether  he  were 
dead  or  living. 

I  passed  the  cottage.    I  did  not  dare  to 

look  that  way,  or  to  inquire  tcho  lived  there. 

I  A  little  dog,  that  had  been  Rosamund's,  was 

'  yelping  in  my  path.     I  laughed  aloud  like 

I  one  mad,  whose  mind  had  suddenly  gone 

from  him — I  stalled  vacantly  around  me,  like 

one  alienated  from  common  perceptions. 

But  I  was  young  at  that  time,  and  the 
impression  became  gradually  weakened  as  I 
mingled  in  the  business  of  life.  It  is  now 
ten  years  since  these  events  took  place,  aud  I 
sometimes  think  of  them  as  unreal  Allan 
Clare  was  a  dear  friend  to  me — ^but  there 
arc  times  when  AUan  and  his  sister,  Ma^ 
garet  and  her  grand-daughter,  appear  like 
personages  of  a  dream — an  idle  dream. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Strahob  things  have  happened  unto  me — I 
seem  scarce  awake — but  I  will  recollect  my 
thoughts,  and  try  to  give  an  account  of 
what  has  befallen  me  i  t  the  few  last  weeks. 

Since  my  &ther*s  d«;ath  our  family  have 
resided  in  London.  I  am  in  practice  as  a 
surgeon  there.  My  mother  died  two  years 
after  we  left  Widford. 

A  month  or  two  ago,  I  had  been  busying 
myself  in  di<awing  up  the  above  narrative, 
intending  to  make  it  public.  The  employ- 
ment had  forced  my  mind  to  dwell  upon 
facUy  which  had  begun  to  fade  from  it — ^the 
memory  of  old  times  became  vivid,  and  more 
vivid — ^I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  my  native  village — of  the  young 
loves  of  Rosamund  and  her  Clare. 

A  kind  of  dread  had  hitherto  kept  me 
back  ;  but  I  was  restless  now,  till  I  had 
accomplished  my  wish.  I  set  out  one  morn- 
ing to  walk — ^I  reached  Widford  about  eleven 
in  the  forenoon — after  a  slight  breakfast  at 
my  inn — ^where  I  was  mortified  to  perceive 
the  old  landlord  did  not  know  me  again — 
(old  Thomas  Billet — ^he  has  often  made  angle- 
rods  for  me  when  a  child) — I  rambled  over 
all  my  accustomed  haunts. 

Our  old  house  was  vacant,  and  to  be  sold. 
I  entered,  unmolested,  into  the  room  that 
had  been  my  bedchamber.  I  kneeled  down 
on  the  spot  where  my  little  bed  had  stood — 
1  felt  like  a  child — ^I  prayed  like  one — ^it 
seemed  as  though  old  times  were  to  return 
again — ^I  looked  round  involuntarily,  expect- 
ing to  see  some  face  I  knew — ^but  all  was 
naked  and  mute.  The  bed  was  gone.  My 
little  pane  of  painted  window,  through  which 
I  loved  to  look  at  the  sun  when  I  awoke 
Sn  a  fine  summer's  morning,  was  taken  out, 
«nd  had  been  replaced  by  one  of  common 
^lass. 

I  visited,  by  turns,  every  chamber — they 
"were  all  desolate  and  unfurnished,  one  ex- 
cepted, in  which  the  owner  had  left  a  harp- 
sichord, probably  to  be  sold — I  touched  the 
keys — I  played  some  old  Scottish  tunes, 
which  had  delighted  me  when  a  child.  Past 
associations  revived  with  the  music — blended 
with  a  sense  of  unreality,  which  at  last  be- 
came too  powerful — I  rushed  out  of  the  room 
to  give  vent  to  my  feelings. 


I  wandered,  scarce  knowing  where,  into 
an  old  wood,  that  stands  at  the  back  of  the 
house — we  called  it  the  WUdemeas,  A  well- 
known  form  was  missing,  that  used  to  meet 
me  in  this  place — it  was  thine — Ben  Moxam 
— ^the  kindest,  gentlest,  politest  of  human 
beings,  yet  was  he  nothing  higher  than  a 
gardener  in  the  family.  Honest  creature ! 
thou  didst  never  pass  me  in  my  childish 
rambles,  without  a  soft  speech,  and  a  smile. 
I  remember  thy  good-natured  face.  But 
there  is  one  thing,  for  which  I  can  never  for- 
give thee,  Ben  Moxam — ^that  thou  didst  join 
with  an  old  maiden  aupit  of  mine  in  a  cruel 
plot,  to  lop  away  the  hanging  branches  of  the 
old  fir-trees — I  remember  them  sweeping  to 
the  ground. 

I  have  often  left  my  childish  sports  to 
ramble  in  this  place — ^its  glooms  and  its  soli- 
tude had  a  mysterious  charm  for  my  young 
mind,  nurturing  within  me  that  love  of  quiet- 
ness and  lonely  thinking,  which  has  accom- 
panied me  to  maturer  years. 

In  this  Wilderness  I  found  myself,  after  a 
ten  years'  absence.  Its  stately  fir-trees  were 
yet  standing,  with  all  their  luxuriant  com- 
pany of  underwood — the  squin*el  was  there, 
and  the  melancholy  cooings  of  the  wood- 
pigeon — all  was  as  I  had  left  it — my  heart 
softened  at  the  sight — it  seemed  as -though 
my  character  had  been  suffering  a  change 
since  I  forsook  these  shades. 

My  parents  were  both  dead — I  had  no 
counseUor  left,  no  experience  of  age  to  direct 
me,  no  sweet  voice  of  reproof.  The  Lord 
had  taken  away  my  friends,  and  I  knew  not 
where  he  had  laid  them.  I  paced  round  the 
wilderness,  seeking  a  comforter.  I  prayed 
that  I  might  be  restored  to  that  state  of  tV 
nocence,  in  which  I  had  wandered  in  those 
shades. 

Methought  my  request  was  heard,  for  it 
seemed  as  though  the  stains  of  manhood 
were  passing  from  me,  and  I  were  relapsing 
into  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  childhood. 
I  was  content  to  have  been  moulded  into  a 
perfect  child.  I  stood  still,  as  in  a  trance. 
I  dreamed  that  I  was  enjoying  a  personal 
intercourse  with  my  heavenly  Father — and, 
extravagantly,  put  off  the  shoes  from  my 
feet — for  the  place  where  I  stood  I  thought, 
was  holy  ground. 

This  state  of  mind  could  not  last  long,  and 
I  returned  with  languid  feelings  to  my  inn. 
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I  ordered  my  dinner — green  peas  and  a 
sweetbread — it  had  been  a  favourite  dish 
with  me  in  my  childhood — I  was  allowed  to 
have  it  on  my  birth-days.  I  was  impatient 
to  see  it  come  upon  table — ^but,  when  it 
came,  I  could  scarce  eat  a  mouthful — my 
tears  choked  me.  I  called  for  wine — I  drank 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  red  wine — and  not  till 
tlien  had  I  dared  to  visit  the  church-yard, 
where  my  parents  were  interred. 

The  cottage  lay  in  my  way — ^Margaret  had 
chosen  it  for  that  very  reason,  to  be  near 
the  church — for  the  old  lady  was  regular  in 
her  attendance  on  public  worship— I  passed 
on — ^and  in  a  moment  found  myself  among 
the  tombs. 

I  had  been  present  at  my  father*s  burial, 
and  knew  the  spot  again  —  my  mother's 
funeral  I  was  prevented  by  illness  from  at- 
tending— a  plain  stone  was  placed  over  the 
grave,  with  their  initials  carved  upon  it — ^for 
they  both  occupied  one  grave. 

I  prostrated  mjrself  before  the  spot — ^I 
kissed  the  earth  that  covered  them — I  con- 
templated, with  gloomy  delight,  the  time 
when  I  should  mingle  my  dust  with  theirs 
— and  kneeled,  with  my  arms  incumbent  on 
the  grave  stone,  in  a  kind  of  mental  prayer 
— ^for  I  could  not  speak. 

Having  pei*formed  these  duties,  I  arose 
with  quieter  feelings,  and  felt  leisure  to 
attend  to  indifferent  objects. — Still  I  con- 
tinued in  the  church-yard,  reading  the 
various  inscriptions,  and  moralising  on  them 
with  that  kind  of  levity,  which  will  not  un- 
frequently  spring  up  in  the  mind,  in  the 
midst  of  deep  melancholy. 

I  read  of  nothing  but  careful  parents, 
loving  husbands,  and  dutiful  children.  I  said 
jestingly,  where  be  all  the  bad  people  buried  ? 
Bad  parents,  bad  husbands,  bad  children — 
what  cemeteries  are  appointed  for  these  ? — 
do  they  not  sleep  in  consecrated  ground  ?  or 
is  it  but  a  pious  fiction,  a  generous  oversight, 
in  the  survivors,  which  thus  tricks  out  men's 
epitaphs  when  dead,  who,  in  their  life-time, 
discharged  the  offices  of  life,  perhaps,  but 
lamely  ?  Their  failings,  with  their  reproaches, 
now  sleep  with  them  in  the  grave.  Man 
tears  not  with  the  dead.  It  is  a  trait  of  human 
nature,  for  which  I  love  it. 

I  had  not  observed,  till  now,  a  little  group 
assembled  at  the  other  end  of  the  church- 
yard ;  it  'was  a  company  of  children,  who 


were  gathered  round  a  young  man,  drened 
in  black,  sitting  ^n  a  grave-stone. 

He  seemed  to  be  asking  them  qnestions^ 
probably,  about  their  learning  —  and  one 
little  dirty  ragged-headed  fellow  was  cUm- 
bering  up  his  knees  to  kiss  him.  The 
children  had  been  eatb  g  black  cherries — for 
some  of  the  stones  wen  scattered  aboat^and 
their  mouths  were  smeared  with  them. 

As  I  drew  near  them,  I  thonght  I  dii- 
cemed  in  the  stranger  a  mild  benignity  of 
countenance,  which  I  had  somewhere  seen 
before — ^I  gazed  at  him  more  attentively. 

It  was  Allan  Clare !  sitting  on  the  grave 
of  his  sister. 

I  threw  my  arms  about  his  neck.  I  ex- 
claimed ^  Allan  '* — he  turned  his  eyes  upon 
me — ^he  knew  me — we  iJbth  wept  aloud— it 
seemed  as  though  the  interval  since  we 
parted  had  been  as  nothing — ^I  cried  011% 
''Come,  and  tell  me  about  these  things.** 

I  drew  him  away  from  his  little  firiends— 
he  parted  with  a  show  of  reluctance  finom 
the  church-yard — Margaret  and  hergruid- 
daughter  lay  buried  there,  as  well  as  his 
sister — I  took  him  to  my  inn — secured  a 
room,  where  we  might  be  private— ordered 
fresh  wine — scarbe  knowing  what  I  did,  1 
danced  for  joy. 

Allan  was  quite  overcome,  and  taking  me 
by  the  hiuid,  he  said,  *'  This  repays  me  for 
all." 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  me — I  had  found 
the  friend  I  thought  dead — earth  seemed  to 
me  no  longer  valuable,  than  as  it  contained 
him;  and  existence  a  blessing  no  longer 
than  while  I  should  live  to  be  his  comforter. 

I  began,  at  leisure,  to  survey  him  with 
more  attention.  Time  and  grief  had  left  few 
traces  of  that  fine  enthtisiasm,  which  once 
burned  in  his  countenance — his  eyes  had  lost 
their  original  fire,  but  they  retadned  an  un- 
common sweetness,  and  whenever  they  were 
turned  upon  me,  their  smile  pierced  to  my 
heart. 

"  Allan,  I  fear  you  have  been  a  sufferer  ? " 
He  replied  not,  and  I  could  not  press  him 
further.  I  could  not  call  the  dead  to  life 
again. 

So  we  drank  and  told  old  stories— and 
repeated  old  poetry — and  sang  old  songs— 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  We  sat  till  very 
late.  I  forgot  that  I  had  purposed  retumisgto 
town  that  evening — ^to  Allan  all  places  were 
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alike — ^I  grew  noisy,  he  grew  cheerful — 
Allan*s  old  manners,  old  enthusiasm,  were  re- 
turning upon  him — we  laughed,  we  wept,  we 
mingled  our  tears,  and  talked  extravagantly. 

Allan  was  my  chamber-fellow  that  night 
— ^and  lay  awake  planning  schemes  of  living 
together  under  the  same  roof,  entering  upon 
similar  pursuits, — and  praising  God,  that  we 
had  met. 

I  was  obliged  to  return  to  town  the  next 
morning,  and  Allan  proposed  to  accompany 
me.  '*  Since  the  death  of  his  sister,**  he  told 
me,  "he  had  been  a  wanderer." 

In  the  course  of  our  walk  he  unbosomed 
himself  without  reserve— told  me  many  par- 
ticulars of  his  way  of  life  for  the  last  nine 
or  ten  years,  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  divulge. 

Once,  on  my  attempting  to  cheer  him, 
when  I  perceived  him  over  thoughtful,  he 
replied  to  me  in  these  words : 

"Do  not  regard  me  as  unhappy  when 
yon. catch  me  in  these  moods.  I  am  never 
more  happy  than  at  times  when,  by  the  cast 
of  my  countenance,  men  judge  me  most 
niiserable. 

"  My  friend,  the  events  which  have  left 
this  sadness  behind  them  are  of  no  recent 
date.  The  melancholy  which  comes  over  me 
with  the  recollection  of  them  is  not  hurtful, 
but  only  tends  to  soften  and  tranquillise  my 
mind,  to  detach  me  from  the  restlessness  of 
human  pursuits. 

*^  The  stronger  I  feel  this  detachment,  the 
more  I  find  myself  drawn  heavenward  to  the 
contemplation  of  spiritual  objects. 

"  I  love  to  keep  old  friendships  alive  and 
warm  within  me,  because  I  expect  a  renewal 
of  them  in  the  World  of  Spirits. 

"  I  am  a  wandering  and  unconnected  thing 
on  the  earth.  I  have  made  no  new  friend- 
shipa^  that  can  compensate  me  for  the  loss  of 
the  old — and  the  more  I  know  mankind,  the 
more  does  it  become  necessary  for  me  to 
supply  their  loss  by  little  images,  recollec- 
tions, and  circumstances  of  past  pleasures. 

"  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  very  worthy  people,  plain- 
hearted  souls,  sincere  and  kind.  But  they 
have  hitherto  eluded  my  pursuit,  and  will 
continue  to  bless  the  little  circle  of  their 
families  and  friends,  while  I  must  remain*  a 
stranger  to  them. 
.**  Kept  at  a  distance  by  mankind,  I  have 


not  ceased  to  love  them — and  could  1  find 
the  cruel  persecutor,  the  malignant  instru- 
ment of  GoD*s  judgments  on  me  and  mine, 
I  think  I  would  forgive,  and  try  to  love  him 
too. 

"  I  have  been  a  quiet  sufferer.  From  the 
beginning  of  my  calamities  it  was  given  to 
me,  not  to  see  the  hand  of  man  in  them.  I 
perceived  a  mighty  arm,  which  none  but 
myself  could  see,  extended  over  me.  I  gave 
my  heart  to  the  Purifier,  and  my  will  to  the 
Sovereign  Will  of  the  Universe.  The  irre- 
sistible wheels  of  destiny  passed  on  in  their 
everlasting  rotation, — and  I  suffered  myself 
to  be  carried  along  with  them  without  com- 
plaining." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


Allan  told  me  that  for  some  years  past, 
feeling  himself  disengaged  from  every  per- 
sonal tie,  but  not  alienated  from  human 
sympathies,  it  had  been  his  taste,  his  humour 
he  called  it,  to  spend  a  great  portion  of  his 
time  in  hospitals  and  lazar-houses. 

He  had  found  a  wayufard  pleasure,  he  re- 
fused to  name  it  a  virtue,  in  tending  a 
description  of  people,  who  had  long  ceased 
to  expect  kindness  or  friendliness  from  man- 
kind, but  were  content  to  accept  the  reluct- 
ant services,  which  the  oftentimes  unfeeling 
instruments  and  servants  of  these  well-meant 
institutions  deal  out  to  the  poor  sick  people 
under  their  care. 

It  is  not  medicine,  it  is  not  broths  and 
coarse  meats,  served  up  at  a  stated  hour 
with  all  the  hard  formalities  of  a  prison — ^it 
is  not  the  scanty  dole  of  a  bed  to  die  on — 
which  dying  man  requires  from  his  species. 

Looks,  attentions,  consolations, — in  a  word, 
sympathies,  are  what  a  man  most  needs  in 
this  awful  close  of  mortal  sufferings.  A 
kind  look,  a  smile,  a  drop  of  cold  water  to 
the  parched  lip — for  these  things  a  man  shall 
bless  you  in  death. 

And  these  better  things  than  cordials  did 
Allan  love  to  administer — ^to  stay  by  a  bed- 
side the  whole  day,  when  something  disgust- 
ing in  a  patient^s  distemper  has  kept  the 
very  nurses  at  a  distance — to  sit  by,  while 
the  poor  wretch  got  a  little  sleep — and  be 
there  to  smile  upon  him  when  he  awoke — to 
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slip  a  guinea,  now  and  then,  into  the  hands 
of  a  nurse  or  attendant — these  things  have 
been  to  Allan  aaprivilegeSy  for  which  he  was 
content  to  live  ;  choice  marks,  and  circum- 
stances, of  his  Maker's  goodness  to  hiuL 

And  I  do  not  know  whether  occupations 
of  this  kind  be  not  a  spring  of  purer  and 
nobler  delight  (certainly  instances  of  a  more 
disinterested  virtue)  than  arises  from  what 
are  called  Friendships  of  Sentiment 

Between  two  persons  of  liberal  education, 
like  opinions,  and  common  feelings,  often- 
times subsists  a  Variety  of  Sentiment,  which 
disposes  each  to  look  upon  the  other  as  the 
only  being  in  the  universe  worthy  of  friend- 
ship, or  capable  of  understanding  it, — ^them- 
selves they  consider  as  the  solitary  receptacles 
of  all  that  is  delicate  in  feeling,  or  stable  in 
attachment :  when  the  odds  are,  that  under 
every  green  hill,  and  in  every  crowded  street, 
people  of  equal  worth  are  to  be  found,  who 
do  more  good  in  their  generation,  and  make 
less  noise  in  the  doing  of  it. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  benevolent 
propensities,  I  have  been  describing,  that 
Allan  oftentimes  discovered  considerable  in- 
clinations in  favour  of  my  way  of  life,  which 
I  have  before  mentioned  as  being  that  of  a 
surgeon.  He  would  frequently  attend  me 
on  my  visits  to  patients ;  and  I  began  to 
think  that  he  had  serious  intentions  of 
making  my  profession  his  study. 

He  was  present  with  me  at  a  scene — a 
death-bed  scene — I  shudder  when  I  do  but 
think  of  it. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


I  WAS  sent  for  the  other  morning  to  the 
assistance  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  been 
w«  unded  in  a  duel, — and  his  wounds  by  un- 
skilful treatment  had  been  brought  to  a 
dangerous  crisis. 


The  uncommonnesB  of  the  name,  which 
was  Matravis,  suggested  to  me,  that  thisi 
might  possibly  be  no  other  than  Allan's  old 
enemy.  Under  this  apprehension,  I  did 
what  I  could  to  dissuade  Allan  from  ac- 
companying me — but  he  seemed  bent  upon 
going,  and  even  pleased  himself  with  the 
notion,  that  it  might  lie  within  his  ability  to 
do  the  unhappy  man  some  service.  So  he 
went  with  me. 

When  we  came  to  the  house,  which  wm 
in  Soho-square,  we  discovered  that  it  was 
indeed  the  man — the  identical  Matravia,  who 
had  done  all  that  mischief  in  times  past — hsA 
not  in  a  condition  to  excite  any  other  sensa- 
tion than  pity  in  a  heart  more  hard  than 
Allan's. 

Intense  pain  had  brought  on  a  delirium^ 
we  perceived  this  on  first  entering  the  room 
— ^for  the  wretched  man  was  raving  to  him- 
self—talking idly  in  mad  unconnected  aea- 
tences— that  yet  seemed,  at  times,  to  have  a 
reference  to  pcut  facts. 

One  while  he  told  us  his  dream.  "Ha 
had  lost  his  way  on  a  great  heath,  to  whidi 
there  seemed  no  end — it  was  cold,  cold,  oold, 
— and  dark,  very  dark — ^an  old  woman  in 
leading-strings,  hUnd,  was  groping  about  for 
a  guide"  —  and  then  he  frightened  me,— 
for  he  seemed  disposed  to  be  jocular,  and 
sang  a  song  about  ^  an  old  woman  dothed 
in  grey,"  and  said  "  he  did  not  believe  in  a 
devil." 

Presently  he  bid  us  "  not  tell  Allan  Clare." 
— Allan  was  hanging  over  him  at  that  very 
moment,  sobbing. — I  could  not  resist  the 
impulse,  but  cried  out,  "  Tk  is  is  Allan  Clare 
— Allan  Clare  is  come  to  see  you,  my  dear 
Sir." — ^The  wretched  man  did  not  hear  me,  I 
believe,  for  he  turned  his  head  away,  and 
began  talking  of  charnd-JiouseSy  and  dead 
men,  and  "  whether  they  knew  anything  that 
passed  in  their  coffins." 

Matravis  died  that  night. 
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To  comfort  the  desponding  parent  with 
the  thought  that,  without  diminishing  the 
stock  which  is  imperiously  demanded  to  fur- 
nish the  more  pressing  and  homely  wants  of 
our  nature,  he  has  disposed  of  one  or  more 
perhaps  out  of  a  numerous  offspring,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  care  scarce  less  tender  than 
the  paternal,  where  not  only  their  bodily 
cravings  shall  be  supplied,  but  that  mental 
pabulum  is  also  dispensed,  which  He  hath 
declared  to  be  no  less  necessary  to  our  sus- 
tenance, who  said,  that,  "  not  by  bread  alone 
man  can  live : "  for  this  Christ's  Hospital 
unfolds  her  bounty.  Here  neither,  on  the 
one  hand,  are  the  youth  lifted  up  above 
their  f5unily,  which  we  must  suppose  liberal, 
though  reduced ;  nor  on  the  other  hand,  are 
they  liable  to  be  depressed  below  its  level 
by  the  mean  habits  and  sentiments  which  a 
common  charity-school  generates.  It  is,  in 
a  word,  an  Institution  to  keep  those  who 
have  yet  held  up  their  heads  in  the  world 
from  sinking ;  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  a 
decent  household,  when  poverty  was  in  dan- 
ger of  crushing  it ;  to  assist  those  who  are 
the  most  willing,  but  not  always  the  most 
able,  to  assist  themselves ;  to  separate  a 
child  from  his  family  for  a  season,  in  order 
to  render  him  back  hereafter,  with  feelings 
and  habits  more  congenial  to  it,  than  he 
could  even  have  attained  by  remaining  at 
home  in  the  bosom  of  it.  It  is  a  preserving 
and  renovating  principle,  an  antidote  for  the 
raanguMa  domiy  when  it  presses,  as  it  always 
does,  most  heavily  upon  the  most  ingenuous 
natures. 

This  is  Christ's  Hospital;  and  whether 
its  character  would  be  improved  by  con- 


fining its  advantages  to  the  very  lowest  of 
the  people,  let  those  judge  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  looks,  the  gestures,  the  behaviour, 
the  manner  of  their  play  with  one  another, 
their  deportment  towards  strangers,  the 
whole  aspect  and  physiognomy  of  that  vast 
assemblage  of  boys  on  the  London  founda- 
tion, who  freshen  and  make  alive  again  with 
their  sports  the  else  mouldering  cloisters 
of  the  old  Grey  Friars  —  which  strangers 
who  have  never  witnessed,  if  they  pass 
through  Newgate-street,  or  by  Smithfield, 
would  do  well  to  go  a  little  out  of  their 
way  to  see. 

For  the  Christ's  Hospital  boy  feels  that 
he  is  no  charity-boy ;  he  feels  it  in  the  anti- 
quity and  regality  of  the  foundation  to  which 
he  belongs ;  in  the  usage  which  he  meets 
with  at  school,  and  the  treatment  he  is  ac- 
customed to  out  of  its  bounds ;  in  the 
respect  and  even  kindness,  which  his  well- 
known  garb  never  fails  to  procure  him  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  ;  he  feels  it  in 
his  education,  in  that  measure  of  classical 
attainments,  which  every  individual  at  that 
school,  though  not  destined  to  a  learned  pro- 
fession, has  it  in  his  power  to  procure,  at- 
tainments which  it  would  be  worse  than 
folly  to  put  it  in  the  reach  of  the  labouring 
classes  to  acquire :  he  feels  it  in  the  number- 
less comforts,  and  even  magnificences,  which 
surround  him ;  in  his  old  and  awful  cloisters, 
with  their  traditions  ;  in  his  spacious  school- 
rooms, and  in  the  well-ordered,  airy,  and 
lofty  rooms  where  lie  sleeps ;  in  his  stately 
dining-hall,  hung  round  with  pictures,  by 
Verrio,  Lely,  and  others,  one  of  them  sur- 
passing in  size  and  grandeur  almost  any 
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other  in  the  kingddm ;  *  above  all,  in  the 
very  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  body  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  the  consequent  spirit, 
the  intelligence,  and  public  conscience,  which 
is  the  result  of  so  many  various  yet  wonder- 
fully combining  members.  Compared  with 
this  last-named  advantage,  what  is  the  stock 
of  information,  (I  do  not  here  speak  of  book- 
learning,  but  of  that  knowledge  which  boy 
receives  from  boy,)  the  mass  of  collected 
opinions,  the  intelligence  in  common,  among 
the  few  and  narrow  members  of  an  ordinary 
boarding-school  ? 

The  ChHst*s  Hospital  or  Blue-coat  boy, 
has  a  distinctive  character  of  his  own,  as  far 
removed  from  the  abject  qualities  of  a 
common  charity-boy  as  it  is  from  the  dis- 
gusting forwardness  of  a  lad  brought  up  at 
some  other  of  the  public  schools.  There  is 
pride  in  it,  accumulated  from  the  circum- 
stances which  1  have  described,  as  differ- 
encing him  from  the  former;  and  there 
is  a  restraining  modesty  from  a  sense  of 
obligation  and  dependence,  which  must  ever 
keep  his  deportment  from  assimilating  to 
that  of  the  latter.  His  very  garb,  as  it  is 
antique  and  venerable,  feeds  his  self-respect ; 
as  it  is  a  badge  of  dependence,  it  restrains 
the  natural  petulance  of  that  age  from 
breaking  out  into  overt  acts  of  insolence. 
This  produces  silence  and  a  reserve  before 
strangers,  yet  not  that  cowardly  shyness 
which  boys  mewed  up  at  home  will  feel; 
he  will  speak  up  when  spoken  to,  but  the 
stranger  must  begin  the  conversation  with 
him.  Within  his  bounds  he  is  all  fire 
I  and  play  ;  but  in  the  streets  he  steals 
i  along  with  all  the  self-concentration  of  a 
;  young  monk.  He  is  never  known  to  mix 
'  with  other  boys,  they  are  a  sort  of  laity  to 
him.  All  this  proceeds,  I  have  no  doubt, 
i  from  the  continual  consciousness  which  he 
carries  about  hini  of  the  diflference  of  his 
dress  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
with  a  modest  jealousy  over  himself,  lest,  by 
over-hastily  mixing  with  common  and  secular 
playfellows,  he  should  commit  the  dignity  of 
his  cloth.  Nor  let  any  one  laugh  at  this ; 
for,    considering    the     propensity    of    the 


•  By  Verrio,  representing  James  the  Second  on  his 
throne,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  (all  curious  por- 
trait*,) receiving  the  mathematical  pupils  at  their  annual 
presentation  :  a  custom  still  kept  up  on  New-year's>day 
at  Coort. 


multitude,  and  especially  of  the  grnaU 
multitude,  to  ridicule  anything  unusual  in 
dress — ^above  all,  where  such  pecoliarity 
may  be  construed  by  malice  into  a  mark  of 
disparagement — ^this  reserve  will  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  wise  instinct  in  the 
Blue-coat  boy.  That  it  is  neither  pride  nor 
rusticity,  at  least  that  it  has  none  of  the 
ofiidnsive  qualities  of  either,  a  stranger  may 
soon  satisfy  himself  by  putting  a  questicm  to 
any  of  these  boys :  he  may  be  sure  of  an 
answer  couched  in  terms  of  plain  civility, 
neither  loquacious  nor  embarrassed.  Let 
him  put  the  same  question  to  a  pariah-boy, 

or  to  one  of  the  trencher-caps  in  the 

cloisters,  and  the  impudent  reply  of  the  om 
shall  not  fail  to  exasperate  any  more  than 
the  certain  servility,  and  mercenary  eye  to 
reward,  which  he  will  meet  with  in  the 
other,  can  fail  to  depress  and  sadden  him. 

The  Christ's  Hospital  boy  is  a  religiooa 
character.  His  school  is  eminently  a  religioiit 
foundation ;  it  has  its  peculiar  prayen,  its 
services' at  set  times,  its  graces,  hymns,  and 
anthems,  following  each  other  in  an  ahnoit 
monastic  closeness  of  successioiL  TUi 
religious  character  in  him  is  not  alwiji 
untinged  with  superstition.  That  is  iK)t 
wonderful,  when  we  consider  the  thousand 
tales  and  traditions  which  must  circulate, 
with  undisturbed  credulity,  amongst  so  manj 
boys,  that  have  so  few  checks  to  their  belief 
from  any  intercourse  with  the  world  at 
large  •;  upon  whom  their  equals  in  age  must 
work  so  much,  their  elders  so  little.  With 
this  leaning  towards  an  over-belief  in  matten 
of  religion,  which  will  soon  correct  itself 
when  he  comes  out  into  society,  may  be 
classed  a  turn  for  romance  above  most  other 
boys.  This  is  to  be  traced  in  the  same 
manner  to  their  excess  of  society  with  each 
other,  and  defect  of  mingling  with  the  world. 
Hence  the  peculiar  avidity  with  which  such 
books  as  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments, and  others  of  a  still  wilder  cast,  are^ 
or  at  least  were  in  my  time,  sought  for 
by  the  boys.  I  remember  when  some  half- 
dozen  of  them  set  off  from  school,  without 
map,  card,  or  compass,  on  a  serious  expedition 
to  find  out  Philip  QtLariTe  Island. 

The  Christ's  Hospital  boy's  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  is  peculiarly  tender  and  appre- 
hensive. It  is  even  apt  to  run  out  into 
ceremonial  observances,  and    to  impose  a 
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yoke  upon  itself  beyond  the  strict  obligations 
of  the  moral  law.  Those  who  were  con- 
temporaries with  me  at  that  school  thirty 
years  ago,  will  remember  with  what  more 
than  Judaic  rigour  the  eating  of  the  fat  of 
certain  boiled  meats*  was  interdicted.  A 
boy  would  have  blushed  as  at  the  exposure 
of  some  heinous  immorality,  to  have  been 
detected  eating  that  forbidden  portion  of  his 
allowance  of  animal  food,  the  whole  of  which, 
while  he  was  in  health,  was  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  allay  his  hunger.  The  same,  or 
even  greater,  refinement  was  shown  in  the 
rejection  of  certain  kinds  of  sweet-cake. 
What  gave  rise  to  these  supererogatory 
penances,  these  self-denying  ordinances,  I 
could  never  learn  ;  t  they  certainly  argue  no 
defect  of  the  conscientious  principle.  A 
little  excess  in  that  article  is  not  undesirable 
in  youth,  to  make  allowance  for  the  inevitable 
waste  which  comes  in  maturer  years.  But 
in  the  less  ambiguous  line  of  duty,  in  those 
directions  of  the  moral  feeliDgs  which  cannot 
be  mistaken  or  depreciated,  I  will  relate 
what  took  place  in  the  year  1785,  when 
Mr.  Perry,  the  steward,  died.  I  must  be 
pardoned  for  taking  my  instances  from  my 
own  times.  Indeed,  the  vividness  of  my 
recollections,  while  I  am  upon  this  subject, 
almost  bring  back  those  times ;  they  are 
present  to  roe  still.  But  I  believe  that  in  the 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  period 
which  I  speak  of,  the  character  of  the 
Christ*s  Hospital  boy  is  very  little  changed. 
Their  situation  in  point  of  many  comforts  is 
improved  ;  but  that  which  I  ventured  before 
to  term  the  pMic  conscience  of  the  school, 
the  pervading  moral  sense,  of  which  every 
mind  partakes  and  to  which  so  many 
individual  minds  contribute,  remains,  I 
believe,  pretty  much  the  same  as  when  I 
left  it.  I  have  seen,  within  this  twelvemonth 
almost,  the  change  which  has  been  produced 
upon  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
upon  being  admitted  into  that  school ;  how, 
from  a  pert  young  coxcomb,  who  thought 

*  Under  the  denomination  of  gaga, 

•t  I  am  told  that  the  late  steward  [Mr.  Hathaway]  who 
erinoed  on  many  occasions  a  most  praiseworthy  anxiety 
to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  boys,  had  occasion  for  all 
his  address  and  perscTerance  to  eradicate  the  first  of 
thflsennfortanate  prejudices,  in  which  he  at  length  happily 
soeeeeded,  and  thereby  restored  to  onchalf  of  the  animal 
nvtrition  of  the  school  those  honours  which  poinftil 
superstition  and  blind  seal  had  so  long  conspired  to  with- 
hold from  it. 


that  all  knowledge  was  comprehended  within 
I  his  shallow  brains,  because  a  smattering  of 
two  or  three  languages  and  one  or  two 
sciences  were  stuffed  into  him  by  injudicious 
treatment  at  home,  by  a  mixture  with  the 
wholesome  society  of  so  many  schoolfellows, 
in  less  time  than  I  have  spoken  of,  he  has 
sunk  to  his  own  level,  and  is  contented  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  quiet  orbit  of  modest 
self-knowledge  in  which  the  common  mass  of 
that  unpresumptuous  assemblage  of  boys 
seem  to  move :  from  being  a  little  unfeeling 
mortal,  he  has  got  to-  feel  and  reflect.  Nor 
would  it  be  a  difficult  matter  to  show  how, 
at  a  school  like  this,  where  the  boy  is  neither 
entirely  separated  from  home,  nor  yet 
exclusively  under  its  influence,  the  best 
feelings,  the  filial  for  instance,  are  bi-ought 
to  a  maturity  which  they  could  not  have 
attained  under  a  completely  domestic  edu- 
cation ;  how  the  relation  of  a  parent  is 
rendered  less  tender  by  unremitted  associa- 
tion, and  the  very  awfulness  of  age  is  best 
apprehended  by  some  sojourning  amidst 
the  comparative  levity  of  youth;  how 
absence,  not  drawn  out  by  too  great  exteiT- 
sion  into  alienation  or  forgetfulness,  puts  an 
edge  upon  the  relish  of  occasional  inteixjourse, 
and  the  boy  is  made  the  better  child  by  that 
which  keeps  the  force  of  that  relation  from 
being  felt  as  perpetually  pressing  on  him ; 
how  the  substituted  paternity,  into  the  care 
of  which  he  is  adopted,  while  in  everything 
substantial  it  makes  up  for  the  natural,  in 
the  necessary  omission  of  individual  fond- 
nesses and  partialities,  directs  the  mind 
only  the  more  strongly  to  appreciate  that 
natural  and  first  tie,  in  which  such  weak- 
nesses are  the  bond  of  strength,  and  the 
appetite  which  craves  after  them  betrays  no 
perverse  palate.  But  these  speculations 
rather  belong  to  the  question  of  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  a  public  over  a 
private  education  in  general  I  must  get 
back  to  my  favourite  school;  and  to  that 
which  took  place  when  our  old  and  good 
steward  died. 

Ajid  I  will  say,  that  when  I  think  of  the 
frequent  instances  which  I  have  met  with  in 
children,  of  a  hard-heartedness,  a  callousness, 
and  insensibility  to  the  loss  of  relations,  even 
of  those  who  have  begot  and  nourished  them, 
I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  some- 
thing in  the  peculiar  conformation  of  that 
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achool,  favourable  to  the  expansion  of  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature,  that,  at  the 
period  which  I  am  noticing,  out  of  five 
hundred  boys  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  to  be 
found  among  them,  nor  a  heart  that  did  not 
beat  with  genuine  emotion.  Every  impulse 
to  play,  until  the  funeral  day  was  past, 
seemed  suspended  throughout  the  school ; 
and  the  boys,  lately  so  mirthful  and  sprightly, 
were  seen  pacing  their  cloisters  alone,  or  in 
sad  groups  standing  about,  few  of  them 
without  some  token,  such  as  their  slender 
means  could  provide,-  a  black  riband  or 
something,  to  denote  respect  and  a  sense  of 
their  loss.  The  time  itself  was  a  time  of 
anarchy,  a  time  in  which  all  authority  (out 
of  school  hours)  was  abandoned.  The  ordi- 
nary restraints  were  for  those  days  super- 
seded ;  and  the  gates,  which  at  other  times 
kept  us  in,  were  left  without  watchers.  Yet, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  graceless 
l>oy8  at  most,  who  took  advantage  of  that 
suspension  of  authorities  to  skulk  out,  as  it 
was  called,  the  whole  body  of  that  great 
school  kept  rigorously  within  their  bounds, 
by  a  voluntary  self-imprisonment ;  and  they 
who  broke  bounds,  though  they  escaped 
punishment  from  any  master,  fell  into  a 
general  disrepute  among  us,  and,  for  that 
which  at  any  otlier  time  would  have  been 
applauded  and  admired  as  a  mark  of  spirit, 
were  consigned  to  infamy  and  reprobation  ; 
so  much  ruitural  government  have  gratitude 
and  the  pnnciples  of  reverence  and  love,  and 
so  much  did  a  respect  to  their  dead  friend 
prevail  with  these  Christ's  Hospital  boys, 
above  any  fear  which  his  presence  among 
them  when  living  could  ever  produce.  And 
if  the  impressions  which  were  made  on  my 
mind  so  long  ago  are  to  be  trusted,  very 
richly  did  their  steward  deserve  this  tribute. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  even  now  to  call  to 
mind  his  portly  form,  the  regal  awe  which 
he  always  contrived  to  inspire,  in  spite  of  a 
tenderness  and  even  weakness  of  nature  that 
would  have  enfeebled  the  reins  of  discipline 
in  any  other  master  ;  a  yearning  of  tender- 
ness towards  those  under  his  protection, 
which  could  make  five  hundred  boys  at  once 
feel  towards  him  each  as  to  their  individual 
father.  He  had  &ults,  with  which  we  had 
nothing  to  do  ;  but,  with  all  his  faults,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Perry  was  a  most  extraordinary 
creature.      Contemporary  with    him     and 


still  living,  though  he  has  long  aince  redigned 
his  occupation,  will  it  be  impertinent  to 
mention  the  name  of  onr  excellent  upper 
grammar -master,  the  Bev.  James  Boyert 
He  was  a  diBciplinarian,  indeed,  of  a  different 
stamp  from  him  whom  I  have  just  described ; 
but,  now  the  terrors  of  the  rod,  and  of  a 
temper  a  little  too  hasty  to  leave  the  more 
nervous  of  us  quite  at  our  ease  to  do  justiee 
to  his  merits  in  those  days,  are  long  since 
over,  ungrateful  were  we  if  we  should  refuse 
our  testimony  to  that  unwearied  assiduity 
with  which  he  attended  to  the  particular 
improvement  of  each  of  us.  Had  we  been 
the  ofi&pring  of  the  first  gentry  in  the  land, 
he  could  not  have  been  instigated  by  the 
strongest  views  of  recompense  and  reward 
to  have  made  himself  a  greater  slave  to  the 
most  laborious  of  all  occupations  than  he 
did  for  us  sons  of  charity,  from  whom,  or 
from  our  parents,  he  could  expect  nothing. 
He  has  had  his  reward  in  the  satisfaction  of 
having  discharged  his  duty,  in  the  pleasonble 
consciousness  of  having  advanced  the  respect- 
ability of  that  institution  to  which,  both  man 
and  boy,  he  was  attached  ;  in  the  honours  to 
which  so  many  of  his  pupils  have  sucee«- 
fully  aspired  at  both  our  Universities ;  and 
in  the  staff  with  which  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital,  at  the  close  of  his  hard  labours, 
with  the  highest  expressions  of  the  obHga- 
tions  the  school  lay  under  to  him,  unani- 
mously voted  to  present  him. 

I  have  often  considered  it  among  the 
felicities  of  the  constitution  of  this  sdiod, 
that  the  offices  of  steward  and  schoolmaster 
are  kept  distinct ;  the  strict  business  of 
education  alone  devolving  upon  the  latter, 
while  the  former  has  the  charge  of  all 
things  out  of  school,  the  control  of  the  pro- 
visions, the  regulation  of  meals,  of  dress,  of 
play,  and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  the 
boys.  By  this  division  of  management,  t  i 
superior  respectability  must  attach  to  the 
teacher  while  his  office  is  unmixed  with  any 
of  these  lower  concerns.  A  still  greater 
advantage  over  the  construction  of  common 
boarding-schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  settled 
salaries  of  the  masters,  rendering  them 
totally  free  of  obligation  to  any  individoal 
pupil  or  his  parents.  This  never  fiiils  to 
have  its  effect  at  schools  where  each  boy  can 
reckon  up  to  a  hair  what  profit  the  masttf 
derives  from  him,  where  he  views  him  every 
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day  in  the  light  of  a  caterer,  a  provider  for 
the  family,  who  is  to  get  bo  much  by  him  in 
each  of  his  meals.  Boys  will  see  and  con- 
sider these  things  ;  and  how  much  must  the 
sacred  character  of  preceptor  suffer  in  their 
minds  by  these  degrading  associations !  The 
very  bill  which  the  pupil  carries  home  with 
him  at  Christmas,  eked  out,  perhaps,  wfth 
elaborate  though  necessary  minuteness,  in- 
structs him  that  his  teachers  have  other 
ends  than  the  mere  love  to  learning,  in  the 
lessons  which  they  give  him ;  and  though 
they  put  into  his  hands  the  fine  sayings  of 
Seneca  or  Epictetus,  yet  they  themselves  are 
none  of  those  disinterested  pedagogues  to 
teach  philosophy  gratia.  The  master,  too,  is 
sensible  that  he  is  seen  in  this  light ;  and 
how  much  this  must  lessen  that  affectionate 
regard  to  the  learners  which  alone  can 
sweeten  the  bitter  labour  of  instruction,  and 
convert  the  whole  business  into  unwelcome 
and  uninteresting  task-work,  many  precep- 
tors that  I  have  conversed  with  on  the  sub- 
ject are  ready,  with  a  sad  heart,  to  acknow- 
ledge. From  this  inconvenience  the  settled 
salaries  of  the  masters  of  this  school  in  great 
measure  exempt  them  ;  while  the  happy  | 
custom  of  choosing  masters  (indeed  every 
officer  of  the  establishment)  from  those  who 
have  received  their  education  there,  gives 
them  an  interest  in  advancing  the  character 
of  the  school,  and  binds  them  to  observe  a 
tenderness  and  a  respect  to  the  children,  in 
which  a  stranger,  feeling  that  independence 
which  I  have  spoken  of,  might  well  be 
expected  to  faiL 

In  affectionate  recollections  of  the  place 
where  he  was  bred  up,  in  hearty  recognitions 
of  old  schoolfellows  met  with  again  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  or  in  foreign  countrien,  the 
Christ's  Hospital  boy  yields  to   none  ;    I 
might  almost  say,  he  goes  beyond  most  other 
boys.    The  veiy  compass  and  magnitude  of' 
the  school,  its  thousand  bearings,  the  space 
it  takes  up  in  the  imagination  beyond  the  j 
ordinary  schools,  impresses  a  remembrance,  | 
accompanied  with  an  elevation  of  mind,  that  | 
attends  him  through  life.    It  is  too  big,  too ! 
affecting  an  object,  to   pass  away  quickly 
from  his  mind.    The  Christ's  Hospital  boy's 
friends  at  school  are  commonly  his  intimates 
through  life.  For  me,  I  do  not  know  whether 
a  constitutional  imbecility  does  not  incline 
me  too  obstinately  to  cling  to  the  remem- 


brances of  childhood ;  in  an  inverted  ratio 
to  the  usual  sentiments  of  mankind,  nothing 
that  I  have  been  engaged  in  since  seems  of 
any  value  or  importance,  compared  to  the 
colours  which  imagination  gave  to  everytliing 
then.  I  belong  to  no  body  corporate  such  as 
I  then  made  a  part  of. — ^And  here,  before  I 
close,  taking  leave  of  the  general  reader, 
and  addressing  myself  solely  to  my  old 
school-fellows,  that  were  contemporaries  with 
me  from  the  year  1782  to  1789,  let  me  have 
leave  to  remember  some  of  those  circum- 
stances of  our  school,  which  they  will  not 
be  unwilling  to  have  brought  back  to  their 
minds. 

And  first,  let  as  remember,  as  first  in 
importance  in  our  childish  eyes,  the  young 
men  (as  they  almost  were)  who,  under  the 
denomination  of  Orecians,  were  waiting  the 
expiration  of  the  period  when  they  should 
be  sent,  at  the  charges  of  the  Hospital,  to 
one  or  other  of  our  universities,  but  more 
frequently  to  Cambridge.  These  youths, 
from  their  superior  acquirements,  their 
superior  age  and  stature,  and  the  fewness  of 
their  numbers,  (for  seldom  above  two  or 
three  at  a  time  were  inaugurated  into  that 
high  order,)  drew  the  eyes  of  all,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  younger  boys,  into  a  reverent 
observance  and  admiration.  How  tall  they 
used  to  seem  to  us  !  how  stately  would  they 
pace  along  the  cloisters !  while  the  play  of 
the  lesser  boys  was  absolutely  suspended,  or 
its  boisterousness  at  least  allayed,  at  their 
presence !  Not  that  they  ever  beat  or 
struck  the  boys — that  would  have  been  to 
have  demeaned  themselves — the  dignity  of 
their  persons  alone  insured  them  all  respect. 
The  task  of  blows,  of  corporal  chastisement, 
they  left  to  the  common  monitors,  or  heads 
of  wards,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  our 
time  had  rather  too  much  licence  allowed 
them  to  oppress  and  misuse  their  inferiors  ; 
and  the  interference  of  the  Grecian,  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  spiritual  power, 
was  not  unfrequeutly  called  for,  to  mitigate 
by  its  mediation  the  heavy  unrelenting  arm 
of  this  temporal  power,  or  monitor.  In  fine, 
the  Grecians  were  the  solemn  Muftis  of  the 
schooL  .^raa  were  computed  from  their 
time  ; — it  used  to  be  said,  such  or  such  a 

thing  was  done  when  S — —  or  T was 

Grecian. 

As  I  ventured  to  call  the  Grecians,  the 
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Muftis  of  the  school,  the  King's  boys,*  as 
their  character  then  was,  may  well  pass  for 
the  Janissaries.  They  were  the  terror  of  all 
the  other  boys ;  bred  up  under  that  hardy 
sailor,  as  well  as  excellent  mathematician, 
and  co-navigator  with  Captain  Cook,  William 
Wales.  All  his  systems  were  adapted  to  fit 
them  for  the  rough  element  which  they  were 
destined  to  encounter.  Frequent  and  severe 
punishments,  which  were  expected  to  be 
borne  with  more  than  Spartan  fortitude, 
came  to  be  considered  less  as  inflictions  of 
disgrace  than  as  trials  of  obstinate  endurance. 
To  make  his  boys  hardy,  and  to  give  them 
early  sailor-habits,  seemed  to  be  his  only 
aim  ;  to  this  every  thing  was  subordinate. 
Moral  obliquities,  indeed,  were  sure  of 
receiving  their  full  recompense,  for  no  occa- 
sion of  laying  on  the  lash  was  ever  let  slip  ; 
but  the  effects  expected  to  be  produced  from 
it  were  something  very  different  from  con- 
trition or  mortification.  There  was  in 
William  Wales  a  perpetual  f\ind  of  humour, 
a  constant  gUe  about  him,  which  heightened 
by  an  inveterate  provincialism  of  north- 
country  /dialect,  absolutely  took  away  the 
sting  from  his  severities.  His  punishments 
were  a  game  at  patience,  in  which  the 
master  was  not  always  worst  contented  when 
he  found  himself  at  times  overcome  by  his 
pupil.  What  success  this  discipline  had,  or 
how  the  effects  of  it  operated  upon  the  after- 
lives of  these  King's  boys,  I  cannot  say  :  but 
I  am  sure  that,  for  the  time,  they  were  abso- 
lute nuisances  to  the  rest  of  the  school. 
Hardy,  brutal,  and  often  wicked,  they  were 
the  most  graceless  lump  in  the  whole  mass  ; 
older  and  bigger  than  the  other  boys,  (for, 
by  the  system  of  their  education  they  were 
kept  longer  at  school  by  two  or  three  years 
than  any  of  the  rest,  except  the  Grecians,) 
they  were  a  constant  terror  to  the  younger 
part  of  the  school ;  and  some  who  may  read 
this,  I  doubt  not,  will  remember  the  conster- 
nation into  which  the  juvenile  fry  of  us  were 
thrown,  when  the  cry  was  raised  in  the 
cloisters,  that  the  First  Order  was  coming — 
for  so  they  termed  the  first  form  or  class  of 
those  boys.  Still  these  sea-boys  answered 
some  good  purposes,  in  the  school.  They 
were  the  military  class  among  the  boys, 
foremost  in  athletic  exercises,  who  extended 

•  The  mathematical  pupils,  bred  up  to  the  sea,  on  the 
foundation  of  Charles  the  Second. 


the  fame  of  the  prowess  of  ihe  school  &r 
and  near ;  and  the  apprentices  in  the  vidnage, 
and  sometimes  the  butchers'  boys  in  the 
neighbouring  market,  had  sad  occasion  to 
attest  their  valour. 

The  time  would  fhiX  me   if  I  were  to 
attempt   to   enumerate   all    those    dream- 
stances,  some  pleasant,  some  attended  with 
some  pain,  which,  seen  through  the  mist  of 
distance,    come    sweetly    softened    to   the 
memory.    But  I  must  crave  leave  to  re- 
member  our    transcending    superiority  in 
those    invigorating    sports,    leap-frog,    and 
basting  the  bear  ;  our  delightful  excanrioDi 
in  the  summer  holidays  to  the  New  Biver, 
near   Newington,    where,    like    otters,  we 
would  live  the  long  day  in  the  water,  never 
caring  for  dressing  ourselves,  when  we  had 
once  stripped ;  our  savoury  meals  afterwards, 
when  we  came  home  almost  famished  with 
staying  out  all  day  without  our  dinners ;  our 
visits  at  other  times  to  the  Tower,  where, 
by  ancient  privilege,  we  had  free  access  to 
all  the  curiosities ;  our  solemn  procesnons 
through  the  City  at  Easter,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor^s  largess  of  buns,  wine,  and  a  shilling, 
with  the  festive  questions  and   civic  plea- 
santries of  the  dispensing  Aldermen,  which 
were  more  to   us  than  all  the    rest  of  the 
banquet ;   our  stately  suppings   in    public, 
where  the  well-lighted  hall,  and  the  conflu- 
ence of  well-dressed  company  who  came  to 
see  us,  made  the  whole  look  more  like  a 
concert  or  assembly,  than  a  scene  of  a  plain 
bread    and   cheese    collation;    the    annual 
orations  upon  St.  Matthew's  day,  in  which 
the  senior  scholar,    before    he    had    done, 
seldom  failed   to   reckon  up,  among  those 
who  had  done  honour  to  our  school  by  being 
educated  in  it,  the  names  of  those  accom- 
plished critics  and  Greek  scholars,  Joshua 
Barnes  and  Jeremiah  Markland  (I  marvel  | 
they  left  out  Camden  while  they  were  about 
it).    Let  me  have  leave  to  remember  our 
hynms  and  anthems,  and  well-toned  orf^ ; 
the    doleful    tune    of   the    burial    anthem 
chaunted  in  the  solemn  cloisters,  upon  the 
seldom-occurring   funeral    of  some  school- 
fellow ;  the  festivities  at  Christmas,  when 
the  richest  of  us  would  club  our  stock  to 
have  a  gaudy  day,  sitting  round  the  fire, 
replenished  to  the  heigiit  with  logs,  and  the 
pennyless,  and    he   that    could  contribute 
nothing,  partook  in  all  the  mirth,  and  in 
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some  of  the  substantialities  of  the  feasting  ; 
the  carol  sung  by  night  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  which,  when  a  young  boy,  I  have  so 
often  lain  awake  to  hear  from  seven  (the 
hour  of  going  to  bed)  till  ten,  when  it  was 
sung  by  the  older  boys  and  monitors,  and 
have  listened  to  it,  in  their  rude  chaunting, 
till  I  have  been  transported  in  fiincy  to  the 
fields  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  song  which  was 
sung  at  that  season,  by  angels*  voices  to  the 
shepherds. 

Nor  would  I  willingly  forget  any  of  those 
things  which  administered  to  our  vanity. 
The  hem-stitched  bands  and  town-made 
shirts,  which  some  of  the  most  fashionable 
among  us  wore ;  the  town-girdles,  with 
buckles  of  silver,  or  shining  stone;  the 
badges  of  the  sea-boys  ;  the  cots,  or  superior 
shoe-strings,  of  the  monitors  ;  the  medals  of 
the  markers ;  (those  who  were  appointed  to 
hear  the  Bible  read  in  the  wards  on  Sunday 
morning  and  evening,)  which  bore  on  their 
obverse  in  silver,  as  certain  parts  of  our 


garments  carried,  in  meaner  metal,  the  coun- 
tenance of  our  Founder,  that  godly  and  royal 
child.  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  flower  of 
the  Tudor  name — the  young  flower  that  was 
untimely  cropt,  as  it  began  to  fill  our  land 
with  its  early  odours  —  the  boy- patron  of 
boys — ^the  serious  and  holy  child  who  walked 
with  Cranmer  and  Eidley — fit  associate,  in 
those  tender  years,  for  the  bishops,  and 
future  martyrs  of  our  Church,  to  receive,  or, 
(as' occasion  sometimes  proved,)  to  give  in- 
struction. 

"  But,  ah  I  what  means  the  silent  tear? 
Why,  e'en  *mid  joy,  my  bosom  heave  T 
Ye  long.lost  scenes,  enchantments  dear  I 
Lo  I  now  I  linger  o'er  your  grave. 

"  — Fly,  then,  ye  hours  of  rosy  hue, 
And  hear  away  the  bloom  of  yean  I 
And  quick  succeed,  ye  sickly  crew 

Of  doubts  and  sorrows,  pains  and  fears  ! 

"  Still  will  I  ponder  Fate's  unaltered  plan, 

Nur,  tracing  back  the  child,  forget  that  I  am  man.*'  * 


•  Lines  meditated  in  the  cloisters  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
in  the  "  Poetics"  of  Mr.  George  Dyer. 


ON  THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

CONSIDXaKD   WITH   KXKBEKHCB  TO  TRZIK  FITNESS  TOK  tTAOB-UCPRSSEMTATIOH. 


Taking  a  turn  the  other  day  in  the  Abbey, 
I  was  struck  with  the  affected  attitude  of  a 
figure,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  before,  and  which  upon  examination 
proved  to  be  a  whole-length  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  GaiTick.  Though  I  would  not  go  so  far 
with  some  good  Catholics  abroad  as  to  shut 
players  altogether  out  of  consecrated  ground, 
yet  I  own  I  was  not  a  little  scandsdised  at 
the  introduction  of  theatrical  airs  and  ges- 
tures into  a  place  set  apart  to  remind  us  of 
the  saddest  realities.  Going  nearer,  I  found 
inscribed  under  this  harlequin  figure  the 
following  lines : — 

"  To  paint  fair  Nature,  by  divine  command 
Her  magic  ];>encil  in  hid  glowing  hand, 
A  Shaksp<>are  rose  ;  then,  to  expand  his  fame 
Wide  o*er  this  breathing  world,  a  Garrick  came. 
Though  sunk  in  death  the  forms  the  Poet  drew,  . 
The  Actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew  ; 
Though,  like  the  bard  himself,  in  night  they  lay, 
Immortal  Garrick  culled  them  bock  to  day  : 
And  till  Eternity  with  power  sublime 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin-stars  shall  shine. 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine." 


It  would  be  an  insult  to  my  readers' 
understandings  to  attempt  anything  like  a 
criticism  on  this  fairago  of  false  thoughts 
and  nonsense.  But  the  reflection  it  led  me 
into  was  a  kind  of  wonder,  how,  from  the 
days  of  the  actor  here  celebrated  to  our  own, 
it  should  have  been  the  fashion  to  compli- 
ment every  performer  in  his  turn,  that  has 
had  the  luck  to  please  the  Town  in  any  of 
the  great  characters  of  Shakspeare,  with  the 
notion  of  possessing  a  mind  congenial  with 
the  poeCs  :  how  people  should  come  thus  un- 
accountably to  confound  the  power  of  origi- 
nating poetical  images  and  conceptions  with 
the  faculty  of  being  able  to  read  or  recite 
the  same  when  put  into  words;*  or  what 

•  It  is  observable  that  we  fall  into  this  confusion  only 
in  dramatic  recitetions.  We  never  dream  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  reads  Lucretius  in  public  with  great  applause, 
is  therefore  a  great  poet  and  philosopher ;  nor  do  we 
find  that  Tom  Davis,  the  bookseller,  who  is  recorded  to 
have  recited  the  Paradise  Lost  better  than  any  man  in 
Kngland  in  his  day  (though  I  cannot  help  thinking  there 
luurt  be  some  mistake  in  this  tradition)  was  therefore, 
by  his  intimate  friends,  set  upon  a  level  with  Milton. 
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connection  that  absolute  mastery  over  the 
heart  and  soul  of  man,  which  a  great  dra- 
matic poet  possesses,  has  with  those  low 
tricks  upon  the  eye  and  ear,  which  a  player 
by  observing  a  few  general  effects,  which 
some  common  passion,  as  grief,  anger,  &c., 
usually  has  upon  the  gestures  and  exterior, 
can  so  easily  compass.  To  know  the  internal 
workings  and  movements  of  a  great  mind, 
of  an  Othello  or  a  Hamlet  for  instance,  the 
when  and  the  why  and  the  how  far  they 
should  be  moved ;  to  what  pitch  a  passion  is 
becoming ;  to  give  the  reins  and  to  pull  in 
the  curb  exactly  at  the  moment  when  the 
drawing  in  or  the  slackening  is  most  grace- 
tul ;  seems  to  demand  a  reach  of  intellect  of 
a  vastly  different  extent  from  that  which  is 
employed  upon  the  bare  imitation  of  the 
signs  of  these  passions  in  the  countenance  or 
gesture,  which  signs  are  usually  observed  to 
be  most  lively  and  emphatic  in  the  weaker 
sort  of  minds,  and  which  signs  can  afler  all 
but  indicate  some  passion,  as  I  said  before, 
anger,  or  grief,  generally  ;  but  of  the  motives 
and  grounds  of  the  passion,  wherein  it  differs 
from  the  same  passion  in  low  and  vulgar 
natures,  of  these  the  actor  can  give  no  more 
idea  by  his  face  or  gesture  than  the  eye 
(without  a  metaphor)  can  speak,  or  the 
muscles  utter  intelli<jible  sounds.  But  suet  is 
the  instantaneous  nature  of  the  impressions 
which  we  take  in  at  the  eye  and  ear  at  a 
play-houFC,  compared  with  the  slow  appre- 
hension oftentimes  of  the  understanding  in 
reading,  that  we  are  apt  not  only  to  sink  the 
play-writer  in  the  consideration  which  we 
pay  to  the  actor,  but  even  to  identify  in  our 
minds,  in  a  perverse  manner,  the  actor  with 
the  character  which  he  represents.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  frequent  play-goer  to  disem- 
barrass the  idea  of  Hamlet  from  the  pei-son 
and  voice  of  Mi\  K.  We  speak  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  while  we  are  in  reality  thinking  of 
Mrs.  S.  Nor  is  this  confusion  incidental 
alone  to  unlettered  persons,  who,  not  possess- 
ing the  advantage  of  reading,  are  necessarily 
dependent  upon  the  stage-player  for  all  the 
pleasure  which  they  can  receive  from  the 
drama,  and  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  what 
on  author  is  cannot  be  made  comprehensible 
without  some  pain  and  perplexity  of  mind  : 
the  error  is  one  from  which  persons  other- 
wise not  meanly  lettered,  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  extricate  themselves. 


Never  let  me  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget 
the  very  high  degree  of  satisfactioii  whi<^  I 
received  some  years  back  from  seeing  for  the 
first  time  a  tragedy  of  Shakspeare  performed, 
in  which  those  two  great  performers  sui- 
tained  the  principal  parts.  It  seemed  to 
!  embody  and  realise  conceptions  which  had 
hitherto  assumed  no  distinct  shape.  Bat 
dearly  do  we  pay  all  onr  life  after  for  this 
juvenile  pleasure,  this  sense  of  diHtinetnen. 
When  the  novelty  is  past,  we  find  to  fmt 
cost  that  instead  of  realising  an  idea,  we 
have  only  materialised  and  brought  down  a 
fine  vision  to  the  standitrd  of  flesh  and  blood. 
We  have  let  go  a  dream,  in  quest  of  an 
unattainable  substance. 

How  cruelly  this  operates  upon  the  mind, 
to  have  its  free  conceptions  thus  cramped  and 
pressed  down  to  the  measure  of  a  strait- 
lacing  actuality,  may  be  judged  from  that 
delightful  sensation  of  freshness,  with  which 
we  turn  to  those  pla3r8  of  Shakspeare  which 
have  escaped  being  performed,  and  to  those 
passages  in  the  acting  plays  of  the  same 
writer  which  have  happily  been  left  out  in 
the  performance.  How  far  the  very  custom 
of  hearing  anything  spouted,  withers  and 
blows  upon  a  fine  passage,  may  be  seen  in 
those  speeches  from  Henry  the  Fifth,  &c 
which  are  current  in  the  mouths  of  school- 
boys, from  their  being  to  be  found  in  EnfiMt 
Speaker,  and  such  kind  of  books  !  I  confess 
myself  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  that 
celebrated  soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  beginning 
"  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  or  to  tell  whether  it  be 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  it  has  been  so 
handled  and  pawed  about  by  declamatory 
boys  and  men,  and  torn  so  inhumanly  from 
its  living  place  and  principle  of  continuity  in 
the  play,  till  it  is  become  to  me  a  perfect 
dead  member. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  I  cannot  help 
being  of  opinion  that  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
are  less  calculated  for  performance  on  a 
stage,  than  those  of  almost  any  other  dramatist 
whatever.  Their  distinguishing  excellence  is 
a  reason  that  they  should  be  so.  There  is 
so  much  in  them,  which  comes  not  under 
the  province  of  acting,  with  which  eye,  and 
tone,  and  gesture,  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  glory  of  the  scenic  art  is  to  personate 
passion,  and  the  turns  of  passion  ;  and  the 
more  coarse  and  palpable  the  passion  is,  tbe 
more  hold  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
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spectators  the  performer  obviously  possesses.  I 
For  this  reason,  scolding  scenes,  scenes  where  , 
two  persons  talk  themselves  into  a  fit  of  fury,  | 
and  then  in  a  surprising  manner  talk  them- 
selves out  of  it  again,  have  always  been  the ' 
most  popular  upon  our  stage.  And  the 
reason  is  plain,  because  the  spectators  are 
here  most  palpably  appealed  to,  they  are  the 
proper  judges  in  this  war  of  words,  they  are 
the  legitimate  ring  that  should  be  formed 
round  such  "intellectual  prize-fighters." 
Talking  is  the  direct  object  of  the  imitation 
here.  But  in  all  the  best  dramas,  and  in 
Shakspeare  above  all,  how  obvious  it  is,  that 
the  form  of  speaJHnff,  whether  it  be  in 
soliloquy  or  dialogue,  is  only  a  medium,  and 
often  a  highly  artificial  one,  for  putting  the 
reader  or  spectator  into  possession  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  inner  structure  and  work- 
ings of  mind  in  a  character,  which  he  could 
otherwise  never  have  arrived  at  in  that  form 
of  composition  by  any  gift  short  of  intuition. 
We  do  here  as  we  do  with  novels  written  in 
the  epistolari/ form.  How  many  improprieties, 
perfect  solecisms  in  letter-writing,  do  we  put 
up  with  in  Clarissa  and  other  books,  for  the 
sake  of  the  delight  which  that  form  upon  the 
whole  gives  us ! 

But  the  practice  of  stage  representation 
reduces  everything  to  a  controversy  of 
elocution.  Every  character,  from  the  bois- 
terous blasphemings  of  Bajozet  to  the  shrink- 
ing timidity  of  womanhood,  must  play  the 
orator.  The  love  dialogues  of  Bomeo  and 
Juliet,  those  silver-sweet  sounds  of  lovers' 
tongues  by  night !  the  more  intimate  and 
sacred  sweetness  of  nuptial  colloquy  between 
an  Othello  or  a  Fosthumus  with  their 
married  wives,  all  those  delicacies  which  are 
so  delightful  in  the  reading,  as  when  we  read 
of  those  youthful  dalliances  in  Paradise — 

"  As  besccm'd 
Fair  couple  linkM  in  happy  nuptial  league. 
Alone ;  '* 

by  the  inherent  fault  of  stage  representation, 
how  are  these  things  sullied  and  turned  from 
their  very  nature  by  being  exposed  to  a  large 
assembly;  when  such  speeches  as  Imogen 
addresses  to  her  lord,  come  drawling  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  hired  actress,  whose  court- 
ship, though  nominally  addressed  to  the 
personated  Poethumus,  is  manifestly  aimed 
at  the  spectators,  who  are  to  judge  of  her 
endearments  and  her  returns  of  love  1 


The  character  of  Hamlet  is  perhaps  that 
by  which,  since  the  days  of  Betterton,  a 
succession  of  popular  performers  have  had 
the  greatest  ambition  to  distinguish  them- 
selves. The  length  of  the  part  may  be  one 
of  their  reasons.  But  for  the  character  itself, 
we  find  it  in  a  play,  and  therefore  we  judge 
it  a  fit  subject  of  dramatic  representation. 
The  play  itself  abounds  in  maxims  and 
reflections  beyond  any  other,  and  therefore 
we  consider  it  as  a  proper  vehicle  for  con- 
veying moral  instruction.  But  Hamlet  him- 
self— what  does  he  suffer  meanwhile  by  being 
dragged  forth  as  the  public  schoolmaster,  to 
give  lectures  to  the  crowd  !  Why,  nine  parts 
in  ten  of  what  Hamlet  does,  are  transactions 
between  himself  and  his  moral  sense  ;  they 
are  the  effusions  of  his  solitary  musings, 
which  he  retires  to  holes  and  comers  and  the 
most  sequestered  parts  of  the  palace  to  pour 
forth  ;  or  rather,  they  are  the  silent  medita- 
tions with  which  his  bosom  is  bursting, 
reduced  to  words  for  the  sake  of  the  reader, 
who  must  else  remain  ignorant  of  what  is 
passing  there.  These  profound  sorrows,  these 
light-and-noise-abhorring  ruminations,  which 
the  tongue  scarce  dares  utter  to  deaf  walls 
and  chambers,  how  can  they  be  represented 
by  a  gesticulating  actor,  who  comes  and 
mouths  them  out  before  an  audience,  making 
four  hundred  people  his  confidants  at  once  ! 
I  say  not  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  actor  so 
to  do ;  he  must  pronounce  them  ore  rotunda; 
he  must  accompany  them  with  his  eye ;  he 
must  insinuate  them  into  his  auditory  by 
some  trick  of  eye,  tone  or  gesture,  or  he  fails. 
He  mtut  be  thinking  all  the  while  of  his  appear- 
ance, because  he  knows  that  all  the  while  the 
spectators  are  judging  of  it.  And  this  is  the 
way  to  represent  the  shy,  negligent,  retiring 
Hamlet! 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of 
conveying  a  vast  quantity  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  a  great  portion  of  the  audience, 
who  otherwise  would  never  earn  it  for  them- 
selves by  reading,  and  the  intellectual  acqui- 
sition gained  this  way  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
be  inestimable  ;  but  I  am  not  arguing  that 
Hamlet  should  not  be  acted,  but  how  much 
Hamlet  is  made  another  thing  by  being 
acted.  I  have  heard  much  of  the  wonders 
which  Garrick  performed  in  this  part ;  but 
as  I  never  saw  him,  I  must  have  leave  to 
doubt  whether  the  representation  of  such  a 
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character  came  within  the  province  of  his 
art.    Those  who  tell  me  of  him,  speak  of 
his  eye,  of  the  magic  of  his  eye,  and  of  his 
commanding    voice :     physical    properties, 
vjistly  desirable  in  an   actor,  and  without 
which  he  can  never  insinuate  meaning  into 
an  ai  ditory, — but  what  have  they  to  do  with 
Hamlet ;  what  have  they  to  do  with  intellect  ? 
In  fact,  the  things  aimed  at  in  theatrical 
representation,  are  to  arrest  the  spectator's 
eye  upon  the  form  and  the  gesture,  and  so  to 
gain  a  more  favourable  hearing  to  what  is 
spoken :  it  is  not  what  the  character  is,  but 
how  he  looks  ;  not  what  he  says,  but  how  he 
speaks  it.    I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  if 
the  play  of  Hamlet  were  written  over  again ' 
by    some  such   writer  as   Banks  or  Lillo, 
retaining  the  process  of  the  story,  but  totally  j 
omitting  all  the  poetry  of  it,  all  the  divine 
features  of  Shakspeare,  hb  stupendous  intel- 
lect ;  and  only  taking  care  to  give  us  enough 
of  passionate    dialogue,    which    Banks    or 
Lillo  were  never  at  a  loss  to  furnish  ;  I  see 
not  how  the  effect  could  be  much  different ' 
upon  an  audience,  nor  how  the  actor  hasj 
it     in  his  power  to  represent    Shakspeare ' 
to    us   differently  from  his   representation  I 
of   Banks    or    Lillo.     Hamlet  would    still 
bo   a   youthful    accomplished    prince,    and  > 
must  be  gracefully  personated  ;  he  might  be  j 
puzzled  in  his  mind,  wavering  in  his  conduct, ' 
seemingly  cruel  to  Ophelia  ;    he  might  see  a 
ghost,  and  start  at  it,  and  address  it  kindly 
wlien  he  found  it  to  be  his  father ;  all  this  in 
the  poorest  and  most  homely  language  of  the 
servilest  creeper  after  nature  that  ever  con- 
sulted the  palate  of  an  audience  ;    without 
troubling  Shakspeare  for  the  matter  :  and  I 
see  not  but  there  would  be  room  for  all  the 
jK)\ver  wiiich  an  actor  has,  to  display  itself. 
All    the    passions    and  changes  of  passion 
might  remain :    for    those    ai*e    much    less 
difficult  to  write  or  act  than  is  thought ;  it 
is  a  trick  easy  to  be  attained,  it  is  but  rising 
or   falling  a  note  or  two  in  the  voice,  a 
whisper  with  a  significant  foreboding  look' 
to  announce  its  approach,  and  so  contagious  i 
the  counterfeit  appearance  of  any  emotion  is, ' 
that  let  the  words  be  what  they  will,  the 
look  and  tone  shall  carry  it  off  and  make  it 
piiHS  for  deep  skill  in  the  passions.  | 

It  is  common  for  people  to-  talk  of; 
Shakspeare 's  plays  being  so  natural;  that! 
everybody  can  understand  him.    They  are! 


natural  indeed,  they  are  groonded  deep  in 
nature,  so  deep  that  the  depth  of  them  lies 
out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  us.  Yoa  shall 
hear  the  same  persons  say  that  Greorge 
Barnwell  is  very  natural,  and  Othello  is 
very  natural,  that  they  are  both  very  deep ; 
and  to  them  they  are  the  same  kind  of  thing. 
At  the  one  they  sit  and  shed  tears,  beeanse 
a  good  sort  of  young  man  is  tempted  by  a 
naughty  woman  to  commit  a  trifling  peeca- 
dillo^  the  murder  of  an  uncle  or  so,*  that  is 
all,  and  so  comes  to  an  untimely  end,  which 
is  so  moving;  and  at  the  other,  because  a 
blackamoor  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  kills  hit 
innocent  white  wife ;  and  the  odds  are  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  willingly 
behold  the  same  catastrophe  happen  to  both 
the  heroes,  and  have  thought  the  rope  more 
due  to  Othello  than  to  BamwelL  For  of 
the  texture  of  Othello*s  mind,  the  inward 
.construction  marvellously  laid  open  with  all 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  heroic 
confidences  and  its  human  misgivings,  its 
agonies  of  hate  springing  from  the  depths 
of  love,  they  see  no  more  than  the  spectaton 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  who  pay  their  pennies 
a-piece  to  look  through  the  man's  telescope 
in  Leicester-fields,  see  into  the  inward  plot 
and  topography  of  the  moon.  Some  dim 
thing  or  other  they  see  ;  they  see  an  actor 
personating  a  passion,  of  grief,  or  anger,  for 
instance,  and  they  recognise  it  as  a  copy  of  i 
the  usual  external  effects  of  such  passions ;  | 
or  at  least  as  being  true  to  t/iat  si/mbol  of  the  i 
emotion  which  passes  current  at  the  t/ieatre  for  I 
ity  for  it  is  often  no  more  than  that :  but  of 
the  grounds  of  the  passion,  its  correspondence 
to  a  great  or  heroic  nature,  which  is  the  only 
worthy  object  of  tragedy, — that  common 
auditors  know  anything  of  this,  or  can  have 

•  If  this  note  coiild  hope  to  meet  the  eye  of  anj-  of  tbe 
Managers,  I  would  entreat  and  beg  of  them,  in  the  name 
of  both  the  Galleries,  that  this  insult  upon  the  moradity 
of  the  common  people  of  London  should  cease  to  be 
eternally  repeated  in  the  holiday  weeks.  Why  are  the 
'Prentices  of  this  famous  and  weU-govcrned  city,  instead 
of  an  amusement,  to  be  treated  over  and  orer  again  with 
a  nauseous  sermon  of  George  Barnwell  ?  Why  ai  tin 
end  of  iheiT  vistas  are  we  to  place  the  gallws  !  Were 
I  an  uncle,  I  should  not  much  like  a  nephew  of  mine  to 
have  such  an  example  placed  before  his  eyes.  It  is 
really  making  uncle-murder  too  trivial  to  exhibit  it  jh 
done  upon  such  slight  motives ; — it  i*  attributing  too 
much  to  such  characters  as  Millwood : — it  is  pnttiof 
things  into  the  heads  of  good  young  men,  which  tbcy 
would  never  otherwise  have  dreamed  of.  Uncles  tiiat 
think  anything  of  their  lives,  should  fairlj  petition  Iht 
Cbamberlain  against  it. 
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any  8uch  notions  dinned  into  them  by  the 
mere  strength  of  an  actor's  lungs, — that  appre- 
hensions foreign  to  them  should  be  thus 
infused  into  them  by  storm,  I  can  neither 
believe, nor  understand  how  it  can  be  possible. 

We  talk  of  Shakspeare*s  admirable  ob- 
aervation  of  life,  when  we  should  feel,  that 
not  from  a  petty  inquisition  into  those  cheap 
and  every-day  characters  which  surrounded 
him,  as  they  surround  us,  but  from  his  own 
mind,  which  was,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of 
Ben  Jonson's,  the  very  "  sphere  of  hu- 
manity," he  fetched  those  images  of  virtue 
and  of  knowledge,  of  which  every  one  of  us 
recognising  a  part,  think  we  comprehend  in 
our  natures  the  whole ;  and  oftentimes 
mistake  the  powers  which  he  positively 
creates  in  us,,  for  nothing  more  than  indi- 
genous faculties  of  our  own  minds,  which 
only  waited  the  application  of  corresponding 
virtues  in  him  to  return  a  full  and  clear  echo 
of  the  same. 

To  return  to  Hamlet. — ^Among  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  that  wonderful  cha- 
racter, one  of  the  most  interesting  (yet 
painful)  is  that  soreness  of  mind  which 
makes  him  treat  the  intrusions  of  Folonius 
with  harshness,  and  that  asperity  which  he 
puts  on  in  his  interviews  with  Ophelia. 
These  tokens  of  an  imhinged  mind  (if  they 
be  not  mixed  in  the  latter  case  with  a 
profound  artifice  of  love,  to  alienate  Ophelia 
by  affected  discourtesies,  so  to  prepare  her 
mind  for  the  breaking  off  of  that  loving 
intercourse,  which  can  no  longer  find  a  place 
amidst  business  so  serious  as  that  which  he 
has  to  do)  are  parts  of  his  character,  which 
to  reconcile  with  our  admiration  of  Hamlet, 
the  most  patient  consideration  of  his  situation 
is  no  more  than  necessary ;  they  are  what 
we  forgive  afterwards,  and  explain  by  the 
whole  of  his  character,  but  at  the  time  they 
are  harsh  and  unpleasant.  Yet  such  is  the 
actor^s  necessity  of  giving  strong  blows  to 
the  audience,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  player 
in  this  character,  who  did  not  exaggerate 
and  strain  to  the  utmost  these  ambiguous 
features,  —  these  temporary  deformities  in 
the  character.  They  make  him  express  a 
vulgar  scorn  at  Polonius  which  utterly 
degrades  his  gentility,  and  which  no  ex- 
planation can  render  palatable ;  they  make 
him  show  contempt,  and  curl  up  the  nose 
at  Ophelia's  father,— contempt  in   its  very 


grossest  and  most  hateful  form ;  but  they 
get  applause  by  it :  it  is  natural,  people  say  ; 

'  that  is,  the  words  are  scornful,  and  the  actor 
expresses  scorn,  and  that  they  can  judge  of : 

j  but  why  so  much  scorn,  and  of  that  sort, 
they  never  think  of  asking. 

So  to  Ophelia. — All  the  Hamlets  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  rant  and  rave  at  her  as  if 
she  had  committed  some  great  crime,  and 
the  audience  are  highly  pleased,  because  the 
words  of  the  part  are  satirical,  and  they  are 
enforced  by  the  strongest  expression  of 
satirical  indignation  of  which  the  face  and 
voice  are  capable.  'But  then,  whether 
Hamlet  is  likely  to  have  put  on  such  brutal 
appearances  to  a  lady  whom  he  loved  so 
dearly,  is  never  thought  on.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  all  such  deep  affections  as  had 
subsisted  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia, 
there  is  a  stock  of  supererogatory  love,  (if  I 
may  venture  to  use  the  expression,)  which 
in  any  great  grief  of  heart,  especially  where 
that  which  preys  upon  the  mind  cannot  be 
commimicated,  confers  a  kind  of  indulgence 
upon  the  grieved  party  to  express  itself, 
even  to  its  heart's,  dearest  object^  in  the 
language  of  a  temporary  alienation  ;  but  it 
is  not  alienation,  it  is  a  distraction  purely, 
and  so  it  always  makes  itself  to  be  felt  by 
that  object :  it  is  not  anger,  but  grief 
assuming  the  appearance  of  anger, — love 
awkwardly  counterfeiting  hate,  as  sweet 
countenances  when  they  try  to  frown :  but 
such  sternness  and  fierce  disgust  as  Hamlet 
is  made  to  show,  is  no  countei*feit,  but  the 
real  face  of  absolute  aversion, — of  irrecon- 
cileable  alienation.  It  may  be  said  he  puts 
on  the  madman ;  but  then  he  should  only  so 
far  put  on  this  counterfeit  lunacy  as  his  own 
real  distraction  will  give  him  leave  ;  that  is, 
incompletely,  imperfectly ;  not  in  that  con- 
firmed, practised  way,  like  a  master  of  his 
art,  or  as  Dame  Quickly  would  say,  "  like 
one  of  those  harlotry  players."  * 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  actor,  but  the 
sort  of  pleasure  which  Shakspeare's  plays 
give  in  the  acting  seems  to  me  not  at  all  to 
differ  from  that  which  the  audience  receive 
from  those  of  other  writers  ;  and,  they  being 
in  themselves  essentially  so  different  from  aU 
others,  I  must  conclude  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  actmg  which  levels 
all  distinctions.  And,  in  fact,  who  does  not 
speak  indifferently  of  the  Gamester  and  oi 
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I 
Macbeth  as   fine  stage    performances,  and 

praise  the  Mrs.  Beverley  in  the  same  way  I 

as  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mrs.  S.  ?    Belvidera, 

and  Oalista,  and  Isabella,  and  Euphrasia, 

are  they  less  liked  than  Imogen,  or  than 

Juliet,  or  than  Desdemona  ?    Are  they  not 

spoken  of  and  remembered  in  the  same  way  ? 

Is  not  the  female  performer  as  great  (as  they 

call  it)  in  one  as  in  the  other?    Did  not 

Garrick  shine,  and  was  he  not  ambitious  of 

shining,  in  every  drawling  tragedy  that  his 

wretched  day  produced, — ^the  productions  of 

the  Hills,  and  the  Murphys,  and  the  Browns, 

— and  shall  he  have  that  honour  to  dwell  in , 

our  minds  for  ever  as  an  inseparable  con-| 

comitant    with    Shakspeare  ?      A   kindred 

mind !  O  who  can  read  that  affecting  sonnet , 

of  Shakspeare  which  alludes  to  his  profession 

as  a  player  : — 


*•  Oh  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddem  of  my  harmless  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public  custom  breeds — 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand  ; 
\nd  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand." — 

Or  that  other  confession  . — 

**  Alas  !  *tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  thy  view, 
Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  m(»t 
dear— "  | 

Who  can  read  these  instances  of  jealous 
self-watchfulness  in  our  sweet  Shaksjxjare, 
and  dream  of  any  congeniality  between  him 
and  one  that,  by  every  tradition  of  him, 
appears  to  have  been  as  mere  a  player  as 
ever  existed  ;  to  have  had  his  mind  tainted 
with  the  lowest  players'  vices, — envy  and 
jeiilousy,  and  miserable  cravings  after 
applause  ;  one  who  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  was  jealous  even  of  the  women- 
performers  that  stood  in  his  way  ;  a  manager 
full  of  managerial  tricks  and  stratagems 
and  finesse  ;  that  any  resemblance  should  be 
dreamed  of  between  him  and  Shakspeare, — 
Shakspeare  who,  in  the  plenitude  and  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  powers,  could  with 
that  noble  modesty,  which  we  can  neither 
imitate  nor  appreciate,  express  himself  thus 
of  his  own  sense  of  his  own  defects : — 

**  Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  posscst ; 
Desiring  this  man'$  art^  and  that  man's  scope," 

I  am  almost  disposed  to  deny  to  Ganick 


the  merit  of  being  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare  t 
A  true  lover  of  his  excellenoes  he  certainly 
was  not ;  for  would  any  true  lover  of  them  ' 
have  admitted  into  his  matchless  scenes  audi 
ribald  trash  as  Tate  and  Gibber,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  that 

"  With  their  darkness  durst  aAront  hte  Ugbt,** 

have  foisted  into  the  acting  plays  of 
Shakspeare  %  I  believe  it  impossible  that  he 
could  have  had  a  proper  reverence  lor 
Shakspeare,  and  have  condescended  to  go 
through  that  interpolated  scene  in  Bichiid 
the  Third,  in  which  Richard  tries  to  break 
his  wife^s  heart  by  telling  her  be  loveg 
another  woman,  and  says,  '*  if  she  survivei 
this  she  is  immortal**  Yet  I  doubt  not  he 
delivered  this  vulgar  stuff  with  as  much 
anxiety  of  emphasis  as  any  of  the  genuine 
parts :  and  for  acting,  it  is  as  well  calculated 
as  any.  But  we  have  seen  the  part  of 
lUchard  lately  produce  great  fame  to  an 
actor  by  his  manner  of  playing  it,  and  it  lets 
us  into  the  secret  of  acting,  and  of  popaUr 
judgments  of  Shakspeare  derived  firom 
acting.  Not  one  of  the  spectators  who  havs 
witnessed  Mr.  C's  exertions  in  that  part» 
but  has  come  away  with  a  proper  conviction 
that  Bichard  is  a  very  wicked  man,  and  kilb 
little  children  in  their  beds,  with  something 
like  the  pleasure  which  the  giants  and  ogres 
in  chihlrcn's  books  are  represented  to  have 
taken  in  that  practice  ;  moreover,  that  he  is 
very  close  and  shrewd,  and  devilish  cunning, 
for  you  could  see  that  by  his  eye. 

But  is,  in  fact,  this  the  impression  we  have 
in  reading  the  Richard  of  Shakspeare  t  Do 
we  feel  anything  like  disgust,  as  we  do  at 
that  butcher- like  representation  of  him  that 
passes  for  him  on  the  stage  ?  A  horror  at 
his  crimes  blends  with  the  effect  which  we 
feel,  but  how  is  it. qualified,  how  is  it  carried 
off,  by  the  rich  intellect  which  he  displaji, 
his  resources,  his  wit,  his  buoyant  spirits, 
his  vast  knowledge  and  insight  into  cha- 
racters, the  poetry  of  his  part, — not  an  atom 
of  all  which  is  made  perceivable  in  Mr.  C's 
way  of  acting  it.  Nothing  but  his  crinKrs, 
his  actions,  is  visible  ;  they  are  promineot 
and  staring  ;  the  murderer  stands  out.  but 
where  is  the  lofty  genius,  the  man  of  vast 
capacity, — the  profound,  the  witty,  accom- 
plished Richard  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  I 
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are  so  much  the  objects  of  meditation  rather 
than  of  interest  or  curiosity  as  to  their 
actions,  that  while  we  are  reading  any  of 
his  great  criminal  characters, — ^Macbeth, 
Kichard,  even  lago, — we  think  not  so  much 
of  the  crimes  which  they  commit,  as  of  the 
ambition,  the  aspiring  spirit,  the  intellectual 
activity,  which  prompts  them  to  overleap 
these  moral  fences.  Barnwell  is  a  wretched 
murderer  ;  there  is  a  certain  fitness  between 
his  neck  and  the  rope ;  he  is  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  gallows ;  nobody  who  thinks  at 
all  can  think  of  any  alleviating  circimi- 
stances  in  his  case  to  make  him  a  fit  object 
of  mercy.  Or  to  take  an  instance  from  the 
higher  tragedy,  what  else  but  a  mere  assassin 
is  Glenalvon  ?  Do  we  think  of  anything  but 
of  the  crime  which  he  commits,  and  the  rack 
which  he  deserves  ?  That  is  all  which  we 
really  think  about  him.  Whereas  in  corre- 
sponding characters  in  Shakspeare,  so  little 
do  the  actions  comparatively  affect  us,  that 
while  the  impulses,  the  inner  mind  in  all  its 
perverted  greatness,  solely  seems  real  and  is 
exclusively  attended  to,  the  crime  is  compa- 
ratively nothing.  But  when  we  see  these 
things  represented,  the  acts  which  they  do 
are  comparatively  everything,  their  impulses 
nothing.  The  state  of  sublime  emotion  into 
which  we  are  elevated  by  those  images  of 
night  and  horror  which  Macbeth  is  made  to 
ntter,  that  solemn  prelude  with  which  he 
entertains  the  time  till  the  bell  shall  strike 
which  is  to  call  him  to  murder  Duncan, — 
when  we  no  longer  read  it  in  a  book,  when 
we  have  given  up  that  vantage  ground  of 
abstraction  which  reading  possesses  over 
seeing,  and  come  to  see  a  man  in  his  bodily 
shape  before  our  eyes  actually  preparing  to 
commit  a  murder,  if  the  acting  be  true  and 
impressive,  as  I  have  witnessed  it  in  Mr.  K.*s 
performance  of  that  part,  the  painful  anxiety 
about  the  act,  the  natural  longing  to  prevent 
it  while  it  yet  seems  unperpetrated,  the  too 
close  pressing  semblance  of  reality,  give  a 
pain  and  an  uneasiness  which  totally  destroy 
all  the  delight  which  the  words  in  the  book 
convey,  where  the  deed  doing  never  presses 
upon  us  with  the  painful  sense  of  presence :  it 
rather  seems  to  belong  to  history, — ^to  some- 
thing past  and  inevitable,  if  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  time  at  all  Hie  sublime  images, 
the  poetry  alone,  is  that  which  is  present  to 
our  minds  in  the  reading. 


So  to  see  Lear  acted, — ^to  see  an  old  man 
tottering  about  the  stage  with  a  walking- 
stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daughters 
in  a  rainy  night,  has  nothing  in  it  but  what 
is  painfal  and  disgusting.  We  want  to  take 
him  into  shelter  and  relievo  him.  That  is 
all  the  feeling  which  the  acting  of  Lear  ever 
produced  in  me.  But  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare 
cannot  be  acted.  The  contemptible  machi- 
nery by  which  they  mimic  the  storm  which 
he  goes  out  in,  is  not  more  inadequate  to 
represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements, 
than  any  actor  can  be  to  represent  Lear ; 
they  might  more  easily  propose  to  personate 
the  Satan  of  Milton  upon  a  stage,  or  one  of 
Michael  Angelo^s  terrible  figures,  tlie  great- 
ness of  Lear  is  not  in  corporal  dimension, 
but  in  intellectual :  the  explosions  of  his 
passion  are  terrible  as  a  volcano ;  they  are 
storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to  the 
bottom  that  sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast 
riches.  It  is  his  mind  which  is  laid  bare. 
This  case  of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  thought  on  ;  even  as  he  himself 
neglects  it.  On  the  stage  we  see  nothing 
but  corporal  infirmities  and  weakness,  the 
impotence  of  rage  ;  while  we  read  it,  we  see 
not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear, — ^we  are  in  his 
mind,  we  are  sustained  by  a  grandeur  which 
bafiies  the  malice  of  daughters  and  storms  ; 
in  the  aberrations  of  his  reason,  we  discover 
a  •  mighty  irregular  power  of  reasoning, 
immethodised  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
life,  but  exerting  its  powers,  as  the  wind 
blows  where  it  listeth,  at  will  upon  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  of  mankind.  What 
have  looks,  or  tones,  to  do  with  that  sublime 
identification  of  his  age  with  that  of  the 
heavens  themselveSy  when,  in  his  reproaches  to 
them  for  conniving  at  the  injustice  of  his 
children,  he  reminds  them  that  '*  they  them- 
selves are  old?"  What  gesture  shall  we 
appropriate  to  this  ?  What  has  the  voice  or 
the  eye  to  do  with  such  things  ?  But  the 
play  is  beyond  all  art,  as  the  tamp>ering8  with 
it  show  :  it  is  too  hard  and  stony  ;  it  must 
have  love-scenes,  and  a  happy  ending.  It  is 
not  enough  that  Cordelia  is  a  daughter,  she 
must  shine  as  a  lover  too.  Tate  has  put  hi& 
hook  in  the  nostrils  of  this  Leviathan,  for 
Garrick  and  his  followers,  the  show-men  of 
the  scene,  to- draw  the  mighty  beast  about 
more  easily.  A  happy  ending  ! — as  if  the 
living    martyrdom   that    Lear   had    gone 
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through, — ^the  flaying  of  his  feeliflgs  alive, 
did  not  make  a  fair  dismissal  from  the  stage 
of  life  the  only  decorous  thing  for  him.  If 
he  is  to  live  and  be  happy  after,  if  he  could 
sustain  this  world's  burden  after,  why  all 
this  pudder  and  preparation, — ^why  torment 
us  with  all  this  unnecessary  sympathy  1  As 
if  the  childish  pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt 
robes  and  sceptre  again  could  tempt  him  to 
act  over  again  his  misused  station — as  if,  at 
his  years  and  with  his  experience,  anything 
was  left  but  to  die. 

Lear  is  essentially  impossible  to  be  repre- 
sented on  a  stage.  But  how  many  dramatic 
personages  are  there  in  Shakspeare,  which 
though  more  tractable  and  feasible  (if  I  may 
so  speak)  than  Lear,  yet  from  some  circum- 
stance, some  adjunct  to  their  character,  are 
improper  to  be  shown  to  our  bodily  eye! 
Othello  for  instance.  Nothing  can  be  more 
soothing,  more  flattering  to  the  nobler  parts 
of  our  natures,  than  to  read  of  a  young 
Venetian  lady  of  the  highest  extraction, 
vhrough  the  force  of  love  and  from  a  sense  of 
merit  in  him  whom  she  loved,  laying  aside 
every  consideration  of  kindred,  and  coimtry, 
and  colour,  and  wedding  with  a  coal-black 
Moor — (for  such  he  is  represented,  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  knowledge  respecting 
foreign  countries  in  those  days,  compared 
with  our  own,  or  in  compliance  with  popular 
notions,  though  the  Moors  are  now  well 
enough  known  to  be  by  many  shades  less 
unworthy  of  a  white  woman's  fancy) — it  is 
the  perfect  triumph  of  virtue  over  accidents, 
of  the  imagination  over  the  senses.  She  sees 
Othello's  colour  in  his  mind.  But  upon  the 
stage,  when  the  imagination  is  no  longer  the 
ruling  faculty,  but  we  are  left  to  our  poor 
unassisted  senses,  I  appeal  to  every  one  that 
has  seen  Othello  played,  whether  he  did  not, ' 
on  the  contrary,  sink  Othello's  mind  in  his 
colour ;  whether  he  did  not  find  something 
extremely  revolting  in  the  courtship  and 
wedded  caresses  of  Othello  and  Desdemona  ; 
and  whether  the  actual  sight  of  the  thing  did 
not  over-weigh  all  that  beautiful  compromise 
which  we  make  in  reading  ; — and  the  reason 
'  it  should  do  so  is  obvious,  because  there  is 
I  just  so  much  reality  presented  to  our  senses 
j  as  to  give  a  perception  of  disagreement,  with 
not  enough  of  belief  in  the  internal  motives, 
—all  tliat  which  is  unseen, — to  overpower 
and  reconcile  the  first  and   obvious  preju- 


dices. *  What  we  see  upon  a  stage  is  body 
and  bodily  action  ;  what  we  are  conscious  of 
in  reading  is  almost  exclusively  the  mind, 
and  its  movements ;  and  this  I  think  may 
sufficiently  account  for  the  very  difierent  sort 
of  delight  with  which  the  same  play  so  often 
affects  us  in  the  reading  and  the  seeing. 

It  requires  little  reflection  to  perceive,  that 
if  those  characters  in  Shakspeare  which  art 
within  the  precincts  of  nature,  have  yet 
something  in  them  which  appeals  too  exdii- 
sively  to  the  imagination,  to  admit  of  their 
being  made  objects  to  the    senses  without 
suffering  a  change  and  a  diminution, — that 
still  stronger  the  objection  must  lie  against 
representing   another    line    of    chantcters, 
which  Shakspeare  has  introduced  to  give  a 
wildness  and  a  supernatural  elevation  to  his 
scenes,  as  if  to  remove  them  still  farther  frtnn 
that  assimilation  to  common  life  in  which 
their    excellence    is   vulgarly  supposed  to 
consist.    When  we  read  the  incantations  of 
those  terrible  beings  the  Witches  in  Macbeth, 
though  some  of  the  ingredients  of  their 
hellish  composition  savour  of  the  grotesque, 
yet  is  the  effect  upon  us  other  than  the  most 
serious  and  appalling  that  can  be  imagined  I 
Do  we  not  feel  spell-bound  as  Macbeth  was ! 
Can  any  mirth  accompany  a  sense  of  their 
presence  ?    We  might  as  well  laugh  under 
a   consciousness  of   the    principle   of   Evil 
himself  being  truly  and  really  present  with   I 
us.    But  attempt  to  bring  these  things  od  to   i 
a  stage,  and  you  turn  them  instantly  into  so   I 
many  old  women,  that  men  and  children  are   | 
to  laugh  at.    Contrary  to  the  old  saying,  that 
"seeing  is    believing,'*  the    sight    actuaUj 
destroys  the  faith  ;  and  the  mirth  in  which 
we  indulge  at  their  expense,  when  we  see  < 
these  creatures  upon  a  stage,  seems  to  be  a  ' 
sort  of  indemnification  which   we  make  to 
ourselves  for  the  terror  which  they  put  us  in 
when  reading  made  them  an  object  of  belief 

•  The  error  of  8uppo«ing  that  because  Othello's  coloor    ' 
does  not  offond  us  in  the  reading,  it  should  also  not    | 
offend  us  in  the  seeing,  is  just  such  a  fallacy  as  sup- 
posing that  an  Adam  and  Eve  in  a  picture  shall  affect  as 
just  as  they  do  in  the  poem.     But  in  the  poem  we  for*    i 
wliile  have   Paradisaical   j^enses  gircn  us,  which  rani?* 
when  we  see  a  man  and  his  wife  without  clothes  in  Ibf 
picture.     The  painters  thomsclvca  feel  thw*,  as  is  appa- 
rent by  the  awkward  shifts   they  have  recourse  to,  to 
make  them  look  not  quite  naked  ;  by  a  sort  of  prophetic 
anachronlMm,  antedating  the  invention  of  fig.leavoa.   So 
in  the   reading  of  the  play,  we  »ee  with   Dcademona's 
eyes :  in  the  seeing  of  it,  we  are  forced  to  look  with 
our  own. 
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— ^when  we  surrendered  up  our  reason  to  the 
poet,  as  children  to  tlieir  nurses  and  their 
elders ;  and  we  laugh  at  our  fears  as  children, 
who  thought  they  saw  something  in  the  dark, 
triumph  when  the  bringing  in  of  a  candle 
discoYers  the  vanity  of  their  fears.  For  this 
exposure  of  supernatural  agents  upon  a  stage 
is  truly  bringing  in  a  candle  to  expose  their 
own  delusiveness.  It  is  the  solitary  taper 
and  the  book  tliat  generates  a  faith  in  these 
terrors  :  a  ghost  by  chandelier  light,  and  in 
good  company,  deceives  no  spectators, — a 
ghost  that  can  be  measured  by  the  eye,  and 
his  human  dimensions  made  out  at  leisure. 
The  sight  of  a  well-lighted  house,  and  a  well- 
dressed  audience,  shall  arm  the  most  nervous 
child  against  any  apprehensions :  as  Tom 
Brown  says  of  the  impenetrable  skin  of 
Achilles  with  his  impenetrable  armour  over 
it,  "  Bully  Dawson  would  have  fought  the 
devil  with  such  advantages." 

Much  has  been  said,  and  deservedly,  in 
reprobation  of  the  vile  mixture  which  Dryden 
has  thrown  into  the  Tempest:  doubtless 
without  some  such  vicious  alloy,  the  impure 
ears  of  that  age  would  never  have  sate  out 
to  hear  so  much  innocence  of  love  as  is 
contained  in  the  sweet  courtship  of  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda.  But  is  the  Tempest  of 
Shakspeare  at  all  a  subject  for  stage  repre- 
sentation ?  It  is  one  thing  to  read  of  an 
enchanter,  and  to  believe  the  wondrous  tale 
while  we  are  reading  it ;  but  to  have  a 
conjuror  brought  before  us  in  his  conjuring- 
gown,  with  his  spirits  about  him,  which  none 
but  himself  and  some  hundred  of  favoured 
spectators  before  the  curtain  are  supposed  to 
see,  involves  such  a  quantity  of  the  hatefvZ 
incredible,  that  all  our  reverence  for  the 
author  cannot  hinder  us  from  perceiving 
such  gross  attempts  upon  the  senses  to  be  in 
the  highest  degi*ee  childish  and  inefficient. 
Spirits  and  fairies  cannot  be  represented, 
they  cannot  even  be  painted, — they  can  only 
be  believed.  But  the  elaborate  and  anxious 
provision  of  scenery,  which  the  luxury  of  the 
Age  demands,  in  these  cases  works  a  quite 
contrary  effect  to  what  is  intended.  That 
which  in  comedy,  or  plays  of  familiar  life, 
adds  so  much  to  the  life  of  the  imitation,  in 
plays  which  appeal  to  the  higher  faculties 
positively  destroys  the  illusion  which  it  is 
introduced  to  aid.  A  parlour  or  a  drawing- 
room, — a  libraiy  opening  into  a  garden — a 


garden  with  an  alcove  in  it, — a  street,  or  the 
piazza  of  Covent-garden,  does  well  enough 
in  a  scene ;  we  are  content  to  give  as  much 
credit  to  it  as  it  demands  ;  or  rather,  we 
think  little  about  it, — it  is  little  more  than 
reading  at  the  top  of  a  page,  **  Scene,  a 
garden  ;"  we  do  not  imagine  ourselves  there, 
but  we  readily  admit  the  imitation  offamiliar 
objects.  But  to  think  by  the  help  of  painted 
trees  and  caverns,  which  we  know  to  be 
painted,  to  transport  our  minds  to  Prospero, 
and  his  island  and  his  lonely  cell ;  *  or  by 
the  aid  of  a  fiddle  dexterously  thrown  in,  in 
an  interval  of  speaking,  to  make  us  believe 
that  we  hear  those  supernatural  noises  of 
which  the  isle  was  full :  the  Orrery  Lecturer 
at  the  Haymarket  might  as  well  hope,  by 
his  musical  glasses  cleverly  stationed  out  of 
sight  behind  his  apparatus,  to  make  us 
believe  that  we  do  indeed  hear  the  crystal 
spheres  ring  out  that  chime,  which  if  it  were 
to  enwrap  our  fancy  long,  Milton  thinks, 

"  Time  would  run  bnck  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold. 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Would  Pickcn  w)on  and  die, 
And  leprous  Sin  would  melt  from  earthly  mould ; 
Yea,  Hell  itself  would  pass  awuy, 
And  leaye  its  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day." 

The  garden  of  Eden,  with  our  first  parents 
in  it,  is  not  more  impossible  to  be  shown 
on  a  stage,  than  the  Enchanted  isle,  with 
its  no  less  interesting  and  innocent  first 
settlers. 

The  subject  of  Scenery  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Dresses,  which  are 
so  anxiously  attended  to  on  our  stage.  I 
remember  the  last  time  I  saw  Macbeth 
played,  the  discrepancy  I  felt  at  the  changes 
of  garment  which  he  varied,  the  shiftings 
and  re-shiftings,  like  a  Bomish  priest  at  mass. 
The  luxury  of  stage-improvements,  and  the 
importunity  of  the  public  eye,  require  this. 
The  coronation  robe  of  the  Scottish  monarch 
was  fairly  a  counterpart  to  that  which  our 
King  wears  when  he  goes  to  the  Parliament- 
house,  just  so  full  and  cumbersome,  and  set 
out  with  ermine  and  pearls.  And  if  things 
must  be  represented,  I  see  not  what  to  find 
fault  with  in  this.     But  in  reading,  what     | 

*  It  will   be  said  these  things  are  done  in  pictured.  | 

But   pictures   and    scenes    are   very   different    things,  i 

Painting  is  a  world  of  itself,  but  in  scene-painting  there  ! 

is  the  attempt  to  deceive :  and  there  is  the  discordancy.  ' 
never  to  be  got  over,  between  puintcd  scenes  and  rMT 
people. 
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robe  are  we  conscious  of  ?  Some  dim  images 
of  royalty — a  crown  and  sceptre  may  float 
before  our  eyes,  but  who  shall  describe  the 
fashion  of  it  ?  Do  we  see  in  our  mind*s  eye 
what  Webb  or  any  other  robe-maker  could 
pattern  ?  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  imitating  everything,  to, make  all  things 
natural  Whereas  the  reading  of  a  tragedy 
is  a  fine  abstraction.  It  presents  to  the 
fancy  just  so  much  of  external  appearances 
as  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  among 
flesh  and  blood,  whUe  by  far  the  greater 
and  better  pait  of  our  imagination  is 
employed  upon  the  thoughts  and  internal 
machinery  of  the  character.  But  in  act* 
ing,  scenery,  dress,  the  most  contemptible 
things,  call  upon  us  to  judge  of  their 
naturalness. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  no  bad  similitude,  to 
liken  the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  seeing 
one  of  these  fine  plays  acted,  compared  with 
that  quiet  delight  which  we  find  in  the  read- 
ing of  it,  to  the  different  feelings  with  which 
a  reviewer,  and  a  man  that  is  not  a  reviewer, 
reads  a  fine  poem.  The  accursed  critical 
habit — the  being  called  upon  to  judge  and 
pronounce,  must  make  it  quite  a  different 
thing  to  the  former.  In  seeing  these  plays 
acted,  we  are  affected  just  as  judges. 
When  Hamlet  compares  the  two  pictures  of 
Gertrude's  first  and  second  husband,  who 


wants  to  see  the  pictures  1  But  in  the  acting, 
a  miniature  must  be  lugged  out ;  which  we 
know  not  to  be  the  picture,  but  only  to  show 
how  finely  a  miniature  may  be  represented. 
This  showing  of  everything  levels  all  thingi : 
it  maked  tricks,  bows,  and  curtsey's,  of  im- 
portance. Mrs.  S.  never  got  more  fame  by 
anything  than  by  the  manner  in  which  she 
dismisses  the  guests  in  the  banqaet-acene  in 
Macbeth  :  it  is  as  much  remembered  as  any 
of  her  thrilling  tones  or  impressive  koka 
But  does  such  a  trifle  as  this  enter  into  the 
imaginations  of  the  readers  of  that  wild  and 
wonderful  scene  ?  Does  not  the  mind  dis- 
miss the  feasters  as  rapidly  as  it  can  t  Does 
it  care  about  the  gracefidness  of  the  doing 
it  ?  But  by  acting,  and  judging  of  acting, 
all  these  non-essentials  are  raised  into  an 
importance,  injurious  to  the  main  interest  of 
the  play. 

I  have  confined  my  observationB  to  the 
tragic  parts  of  Shakspeare.  It  would  be  no 
very  diflicult  task  to  extend  the  inqoiiy  to 
his  comedies ;  and  to  show  why  Falstail^ 
Shallow,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  the  rett^  are 
equally  incompatible  with  stage  representa- 
tion. The  length  to  which  this  Essay  hsi 
run  will  make  it,  I  am  afraid,  sufficiently 
distasteful  to  the  Amateurs  of  the  Theatre, 
I  without  going  any  deeper  into  the  subject  at 


present. 
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When  I  selected  for  publication,  m  1808,  i 
Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  who ! 
lived  about  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the  kind  I 
of  extracts   which   I  was  anxious  to  give  i 
were  not   so  much  passages    of   wit    and ! 
humour,  though  the  old  plays  are  rich  in  j 
such,  as  scenes  of  passion,  sometimes  of  the 
deepest  quality,  interesting  situations,  seri- 1 
ous  descriptions,  that  which  is  more  nearly  | 
allied  to  poetry  than  to  wit,  and  to  tragic 
rather  than  to  comic  poetry.      The  plays 
which   I  made   choice   of    were,  with   few ' 
exceptions,  such  as  treat  of  human  life  and 
manners,  rather  than  masques  and  Arcadian 
pastorals,  with  their  train  of  abstractions, 


unimpassioned  deities,  passionate  mortali 
— Claius,  and  Medorus,  and  Amintas,  snd 
Amaryllis.  My  leading  design  was  to  inot* 
trate  what  may  be  called  the  moral  sense  of 
our  ancestors.  To  show  in  what  manner 
they  felt,  when  they  placed  themselves  hj 
the  power  of  imagination  in  trying  circum- 
stances, in  the  conflicts  of  duty  and  passion, 
or  the  strife  of  contending  duties ;  what 
sort  of  loves  and  enmities  theirs  were  ;  how 
their  griefs  were  tempered,  and  their  fiill- 
swoln  joj's  abated :  how  much  of  Shakspeare 
shines  in  the  great  men  his  contemporaries, 
and  how  far  in  his  divine  mind  and  mannen 
he  surpassed  them  and  all  mankind.    I  wai 
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also  desirous  to  bring  together  some  of 
the  most  admired  scenes  of  Fletcher  and 
Massinger,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world 
the  only  dramatic  poets  of  that  age  entitled 
to  be  considered  after  Shakspeare,  and,  by 
exhibiting  them  in  the  same  volume  with 
the  more  impressive  scenes  of  old  Mai'lowe, 
Heywood,  Toumeur,  Webster,  Ford,  and 
others,  to  show  what  we  had  slighted,  while 
beyond  all  proportion  we  had  been  crying 
up  one  or  two  favourite  names.  From  the 
desultory  criticisms  which  accompanied  that 
publication,  I  have  selected  a  few  which 
I  thought  would  best  stand  by  themselves, 
as  requiring  least  immediate  reference  to 
the  play  or  passage  by  which  they  were 
suggested. 

CHBISTOPHEB  MARLOWE. 

LugC 8  Dominion,  or  the  Lascivious  Queen, 
— ^This  tragedy  is  in  King  Cambyses'  vein  ; 
rape,  and  murder,  and  superlatives ;  ''  huffing 
braggart  puft  lines,"  such  as  the  play- writers 
anterior  to  Shakspeare  are  full  of,  and  Pistol 
but  coldly  imitates. 

Tamburlaine  the  Oreat,  or  the  Scythian 
Shepherd. — The  lunes  of  Tamburlaine  are 
perfect  midsummer  madness.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's are  mere  modest  pretensions  com- 
pared with  the  thundering  vaunts  of  this 
Scythian  Shepherd.  He  comes  in  drawn  by 
conquered  kings,  and  reproaches  these  pam- 
pered jades  of  Asia  that  they  can  draw  hut 
twenty  miles  a  day.  Till  I  saw  this  passage 
with  my  own  eyes,  I  never  believed  that  it 
wad  anything  more  than  a  pleasant  burlesque 
of  mine  Ancient's.  But  I  can  assure  my 
readers  that  it  is  soberly  set  down  in  a  play, 
which  their  ancestors  took  to  be  serious. 

Edward  the  Second, — In  a  very  different 
style  from  mighty  Tamburlaine  is  the  Tragedy 
of  Edward  the  Second.  The  reluctant  pangs 
of  abdicating  royalty  in  Edward  furnished 
hints,  which  Shakspeare  scarcely  improved 
in  his  lE^ichard  the  Second  ;  and  the  death- 
scene  of  Marlowe*s  king  moves  pity  and 
terror  beyond  any  scene  ancient  or  modem 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  Rich  Jew  of  Malta, — ^Marlowe*s  Jew 
does  not  approach  so  near  to  Shakspeare's, 
as  his  Edward  the  Second  does  to  Bichard 
the  Second.  Barabas  is  a  mere  monster 
brought  in  with  a  large  painted  nose  to 
please  the  rabble.    He  kills  in  sporty  poisons 


whole  nunneries,  invents  infernal  machines. 
He  is  just  such  an  exhibition  as  a  century  or 
two  earlier  might  have  been  played  before 
the  Londoners  "  by  the  royal  command," 
when  a  general  pillage  and  massacre  of  the 
Hebrews  had  been  previously  resolved  on  in 
the  cabinet.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  super- 
stition wearing  out.  The  idea  of  a  Jew, 
which  our  pious  ancestors  contemplated  with 
so  much  horror,  has  nothing  in  it  now  revolt- 
ing. We  have  tamed  the  claws  of  the  beast, 
and  pared  its  nails,  and  now  we  take  it  to 
our  arms,  fondle  it,  write  plays  to  flatter  it ; 
it  is  visited  by  princes,  affects  a  taste,  patron- 
ises the  arts,  and  is  the  only  liberal  and 
gentlemanlike  thing  in  Christendom. 

Doctor  Faustus. — The  growing  horrors  of 
Faustus's  last  scene  are  awfully  marked  by 
the  hours  and  half  hours  as  they  expire,  and 
bring  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  exact- 
ment  of  his  dire  compact.  It  is  indeed  an 
agony  and  a  fearful  colluctation.  Marlowe 
is  said  to  have  been  tainted  with  atheistical 
positions,  to  have  denied  God  and  the  Trinity. 
To  such  a  genius  the  history  of  Faustus  must 
have  been  delectable  food :  to  wander  in 
fields  where  curiosity  is  forbidden  to  go,  to 
approach  the  dark  gulf,  near  enough  to  look 
in,  to  be  busied  in  speculations  which  are 
the  rottenest  part  of  the  core  of  the  fruit  that 
fell  from  the  tree  of  knowledge.*  Barabas 
the  Jew,  and  Faustus  the  conjuror,  are  off- 
springs of  a  mind  which  at  least  delighted  to 
dally  with  interdicted  subjects.  They  both 
talk  a  language  which  a  believer  would  have 
been  tender  of  putting  into  the  mouth  of  a 
character  though  but  in  fiction.  But  the 
holiest  minds  have  sometimes  not  thought  it 
reprehensible  to  counterieit  impiety  in  the 
person  of  another,  to  bring  Vice  upon  the 
stage  speaking  her  own  dialect ;  and,  them- 
selves being  armed  with  an  unction  of  self- 
confident  impunity,  have  not  scrupled  to 
handle  and  touch  that  familiarly  which 
would  be  death  to  others.  Milton,  in  the 
person  of  Satan,  has  started  speculations 
hardier  than  any  which  the  feeble  armoury 
of  the  atheist  ever  furnished ;  and  the  precise^ 
strait-laced  Bichardson  has  strengthened 
Vice,  from  the  mouth  of  Lovelace,  with 


*  Error,  entering  into  the  world  with  Sin  among  us 
poor  Adamites,  may  be  said  to  spring  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge  itself,  and  from  the  rotten  kernels  of  that 
fatal  apple.— ifotoe//'«  LeUert, 
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entangling  sophistries  and  abstruse  pleas 
against  her  adversary  Virtue,  which  Sedley, 
Villiers,  and  Rochester  wanted  depth  of 
libertinism  enough  to  have  invented. 

THOMAS  DECKER. 

Old  fortunatus. — ^The  humour  of  a  frantic 
lover  in  the  scene  where  Orleans  to  his 
friend  Galloway  defends  the  passion  with 
which  himself,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  English 
king's  court,  is  enamoured  to  fi^nzy  of  the 
king's  daughter  Agripyna,  is  done  to  the  life. 
Orleans  is  as  passionate  an  innamorato  as 
any  which  Shakspeare  ever  drew.  He  is 
just  such  another  adept  in  Love's  reasons. 
The  sober  people  of  the  world  are  with  him, 

"  A  Bwann  of  foola 
Crowding  together  to  be  counted  wise.** 

He  talks  "  pure  Biron  and  Romeo  ;"  he  is 
almost  as  poetical  as  they,  quite  as  philoso- 
phical, only  a  little  madder.  After  all, 
Love's  sectaries  are  a  reason  unto  them- 
selves. We  have  gone  retrograde  to  the 
noble  heresy,  since  the  days  when  Sidney 
proselyted  our  nation  to  this  mixed  health 
and  disease  :  the  kindliest  symptom,  yet  the 
most  alarming  crisis,  in  the  ticklish  state  of 
youth  ;  the  nourisher  and  the  destroyer  of 
hopeful  wits  ;  the  mother  of  twin  births, 
wisdom  and  folly,  valour  and  weakness  ;  the 
servitude  above  freedom  ;  the  gentle  mind's 
religion  ;  the  liberal  superstition. 

The  Honest  Whore. — There  is  in  the  second 
part  of  this  play,  where  Bellafront,  a  re- 
claimed harlot,  recounts  some  of  the  miseries 
of  her  profession,  a  simple  picture  of  honour 
and  shame,  contrasted  without  violence,  and 
expressed  without  immodesty ;  which  is 
worth  all  the  strong  lijies  against  the  harlot's 
profession,  with  which  both  parts  of  this 
play  are  offensively  crowded.  A  satirist  is 
always  to  be  suspected,  who,  to  make  vice 
odious,  dwells  upon  all  its  acts  and  minutest 
circumstances  with  a  sort  of  relish  and  re- 
trospective fondness.  But  so  near  are  the 
boundaries  of  panegyric  and  invective,  that 
a  worn-out  sinner  is  sometimes  found  to 
make  the  best  declaimer  against  sin.  The 
same  high-seasoned  descriptions,  which  in 
his  unregenerate  state  served  but  to  inflame 
his  appetites,  in  his  new  province  of  a 
moralist  will  serve  him,  a  little  turned,  to 


expose  the  enormity  of  thoee  appetites  in 
other  men.  When  Cervantes,  with  audi 
proficiency  of  fondness  dwells  upon  the  Don't  ' 
library,  who  sees  not  that  he  has  been  a 
great  reader  of  books  of  knight-errantiy— 
perhaps  was  at  some  time  of  his  life  in  dai^ger 
of  falling  into  those  very  extravagances 
which  he  ridiculed  so  happily  in  his  hero ! 

JOHX  MABSTON. 

Antonio    and  MeUida. — ^The  sitaation  of 
Andrugio  and  Lucio,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
tragedy, — where  Andrugio,  Duke  of  Genoa, 
banished  his  country,  with  the  loss  of  a  son 
supposed  drowned,  is  cast  upon  the  territory 
of  his  mortal  enemy  the  Duke  of  Venice, 
with  no  attendants  but  Lucio  an  old  noble- 
man, and  a  page — ^resembles  that  of  Lear 
and  Kent,  in  that  king's  distresses.    An- 
drugio,  like    Lear,  manifests    a    king-like 
impatience,  a  turbulent  greatness,  an  affected 
resignation.    The  enemies  which  be  enters 
lists  to  combat,  **  Despair  and  mighty  Grief 
and  sharp  Impatience,"  and  the  forces  which 
he  brings  to  vanquish  them,  ''comets  of 
horse," &c.,  are  in  the  boldest  style  of  allegory. 
They  are  such  a  "  race  of  mourners  "  as  th« 
"  infection  of  sorrows  loud  "  in  the  intellect  ; 
might  beget  on  some  "  pr^nant  cloud  "  in 
the  imagination.  The  prologue  to  the  secon<l 
part,  for  its  passionate  earnestness,  and  for  ' 
the  tragic  note    of    preparation  which  it  ■ 
sounds,  might  have  preceded  one  of  those  oW 
tales  of  Thebes  or  Pelops'  line,  which  Milton 
has  so  highly  commended,  as  free  from  the  , 
common  error  of  the  poets  in  his  day,  of  : 
*'  intermixing  comic  stuff  with  tragic  sadness 
and  gravity,  brought  in  without  discretion  ' 
corruptly  to  gratify  the  people."    It   is  «  j 
solemn  a  preparative  as  the  "  warning  voi« 
which  he  who  saw  the  Apocalypse  heard  '■ 
cry."  i 

What  You  Wm.—O  I  shall  ne'er  forget  hov 
he  went  doaiKd.  Act  I.  Scene  1. — To  judge  i 
of  the  liberality  of  these  notions  of  dress,  we 
must  advert  to  the  days  of  Gresham,  and 
the  consternation  which  a  phenomenon 
habited  like  the  merchant  here  described 
would  have  excited  among  the  flat  round 
caps  and  cloth  stockings  upon  'Change,  when 
those  "  original  argument^  or  tokens  of  » 
citizen's  vocation  were  in  fashion,  not  more 
for  thrift  and  usefulness  than  for  distinction  i 
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and  grace."  The  blank  uniformity  to  which  of  what  we  see  in  life.  Shakspeare  makes 
all  professknal  distinctioos  in  apparel  have  us  believe,  while  we  are  among  his  lovely 
been  long  hastening,  is  one  instance  of  the  creations,  that  they  arc  nothing  but  what  we 
decay  of  symbols  among  us,  which  whether  ,  are  familiar  with,  as  in  dreams  new  things 
it  has  contributed  or  not  to  make  us  k  more  seem  old  ;  but  we  awake,  and  sigh  for  the 
intellectual,  has  certaiidy  made   us  a  less .  difference. 

imaginative  people.  Shakspeare  knew  the  ITie  English  Traveler. — Heywood's  preface 
force  of  signs :  a  ^'  malignant  and  a  turbaned  !  to  this  play  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  the 
Turk."    This  "  meal-cap  miller,"  says  the   heroic  indifference  about  the  opinion  of  pos- 


author  of  Goil's  Revenge  against  Murder, 
to  express  his  indignation  at  an  atrocious 
outrage  committed  by  the  miller  Pierot  upon 
the  person  of  the  fair  Marieta. 


AUTHOR  UNKNOWN. 


The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton, — The  scene 
in  this  delightful  comedy,  in  which  Jem- 
ingham, ''  with  the  true  feeling  of  a  zealous 


terity,  which  some  of  these  great  writers  seem 
to  have  felt.  There  is  a  magnanimity  in 
authorship,  as  in  ever}'thing  else.  His  ambi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  players  speak  his 
lines  while  he  lived.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  contemplated  the  possibility  of  being 
read  by  after  ages.  What  a  slender  pittance  of 
fame  was  motive  sufficient  to  the  production 
of  such  plays  as  the  English  Traveller,  the 


firiend,"  touches  the  griefs  of  Mounchensey,  Challenge  for  Beauty,  and  the  Woman  Killed 
seems  written  to  make  the  reader  happy,  with  Kindness !  Posterity  is  bound  to  take 
Few  of  our  dramatists  or  novelists  have  |  care  that  a  writer  loses  nothing  by  such  a 
attended  enough  to  this.  They  torture  and  noble  modesty, 
wound  us  abundantly.  They  are  economists 
only  in  delight.  Nothing  can  bo  finer,  more 
gentlemanlike,  and  nobler,  than  the  conver- 
sation and  compliments  of  these  young  men. 
How  delicious  is  Raymond  Mounchensey 's 
forgetting,  in  his  fears,  that  Jerningham  has 
a  **  Saint  in  Essex  ; "  and  how  sweetly  his 
friend  reminds  him!     I   wish  it  could  be   Puritanical  obtuseness  of  sentiment,  a  stupid 


THOMAS   MIDDLETON   AND   WILLIAM  ROWLEY. 

A  Fair  Quarrd. — ^The  insipid  levelling 
morality  to  which  the  modem  stage  is  tied 
down,  would  not  admit  of  such  admirable 
passions  as  these  scenes  are  filled  with.    A 


ascertained,  which  there  is  some,  grounds  for 
believing,  that  Michael  Drayton  was  the 
author  of  this  piece.  It  would  add  a  worthy 
appendage  to  the  renown  of  that  Panegyrist 
of  my  native  Earth  ;  who  has  gone  over  her 
soil,  in  his  Polyolbion,  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
herald,  and  the  painful  love  of  a  son  ;  who 
has  not  left  a  rivulet,  so  narrow  that  it  may 
be  stepped  over,  without  honourable  men- 
tion ;  and  has  animated  hills  and  streams 
with  life  and  passion  beyond  the  dreams  of 
old  mythology. 

THOMAS  HETWOOD. 

A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. — Heywood 
is  a  sort  of  prose  Shakspeare.  His  scenes  are 
to  the  full  as  natural  and  affecting.  But  we 
miss  the  poet,  that  which  in  Shakspeare 
always  appears  out  and  above  the  surface  of 
the  nature.  Heywood^s  characters,  in  this 
play,  for  instance,  his  country  gentlemen,  &c. 
are  exactly  what  we  see,  but  of  the  best  kind 


infantile  goodness,  is  creeping  among  us, 
instead  of  the  vigorous  passions,  and  virtues 
clad  in  flesh  and  blood,  with  which  the  old 
dramatists  present  us.  Those  noble  and 
liberal  casuists  could  discern-  in  the  dif- 
ferences, the  quarrels,  the  animosities  of 
men,  a  beauty  and  truth  of  moral  feeling,  no 
less  than  in  the  everlastingly  inculcated 
duties  of  forgiveness  and  atonement.  With 
us,  all  is  hypocritical  meekness.  A  recon- 
ciliation scene,  be  the  occasion  never  so 
absurd,  never  fails  of  applause.  Our  audiences 
come  to  the  theatre  to  be  complimented  on 
their  goodness.  They  compare  notes  with 
the  amiable  characters  in  the  play,  and  find 
a  wonderful  sympathy  of  disposition  between 
them.  We  have  a  common  stock  of  dramatic 
morality,  out  of  which  a  writer  may  be  sup- 
plied without  the  trouble  of  copying  it  from 
originals  within  his  own  breast.  To  know 
the  boundaries  of  honour,  to  be  judiciously 
valiant,  to  have  a  temperance  which  shall 
beget  a  smoothness  in  the  angry  swellings  of 


M.  M. 
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youth,  to  esteem  life  as  nothing  when  the 
saered  reputation  of  a  parent  is  to  be  de- 
fended, yet  to  shake  and  tremble  under  a 
pious  cowardice  when  that  ark  of  an  honest 
confidence  is  found  to  be  frail  and  tottering, 
to  feel  the  true  blows  of  a  real  disgrace 
blunting  that  sword  which  the  imaginary 
strokes  of  a  supposed  false  imputation  had 
put  so  keen  an  edge  upon  but  lately ;  to  do, 
or  to  imagine  this  done,  in  a  feigned  story, 
asks  something  more  of  a  moral  sense,  some- 
what a  greater  delicacy  of  perception  in 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  than  goes  to 
the  writing  of  two  or  three  hacknied  sentences 
about  the  laws  of  honour  as  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  or  a  commonplace  against 
duelling.  Yet  such  things  would  stand  a 
writer  now-a^days  in  far  better  stead  than 
Captain  Agar  and  his  conscientious  honour  ; 
and  he  would  be  considered  as  a  far  better 
teacher  of  morality  than  old  Eowley  or 
Middleton,  if  they  were  living. 

WILLIAM  ROWLEY. 

A  New  Wonder;  a  Woman  never  Vext. — 
The  old  play-writers  are  distinguished  by  an 
honest  boldness  of  exhibition, — ^they  show 
everything  without  being  ashamed.  If  a 
reverse  in  fortune  is  to  be  exhibited,  they 
fairly  bring  us  to  the  prison-grate  and  the 
alms-basket.  A  poor  man  on  our  stage  is 
always  a  gentleman  ;  he  may  be  known  by  a 
peculiar  neatness  of  apparel,  and  by  wearing 
black.  Our  delicacy,  in  fact,  forbids  the 
dramatising  of  distress  at  alL  It  is  never 
shown  in  its  essential  properties  ;  it  appears 
but  as  the  adjunct  of  some  virtue,  as  some- 
thing which  is  to  be  relieved,  from  the  appro- 
bation of  which  relief  the  spectators  are  to 
derive  a  certain  soothing  of  self-referred 
satisfaction.  We  turn  away  from  the  real 
essences  of  things  to  hunt  after  their  relative 
shadows,  moral  duties ;  whereas,  if  the  truth 
of  things  were  fairly  represented,  the  relative 
duties  might  be  safely  trusted  to  themselves, 
and  moral  philosophy  lose  the  name  of  a 
science. 


THOMAS  MIDDLETON. 

llie'  Witch, — ^Though  some  resemblance 
may  be  traced  between  the  charms  in  Mac- 
beth and  the  incantations  in  this  play,  which 


is  supposed  to  have  preceded  it.  this  coind- 
dence  will  not  detract  much  from  the  origi- 
nality of  Shakspeare.  His  witches  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  witches  of  Middleton  by 
essential  differences.  These  are  creatures  to 
whom  man  or  woman,  plotting  some  dire  mi«- 
chief,  might  resort  for  occasional  consulta- 
tion. Those  originate  deeds  of  blood,  and 
'  begin  bad  impulses  to  men.  From  the  moment 
j  that  their  eyes  first  meet  with  Macbcth's,  he 
is  spell-bound.  That  meeting  sways  his 
destiny.  He  can  never  break  the  fiudnft- 
jtion.  These  witches  can  hurt  the  body; 
those  have  power  over  the  soul.  Hecate  in 
Middleton  has  a  son,  a  low  buffoon  :  the  hags 
of  Shakspeare  have  neither  child  of  their 
own,  nor  seem  to  be  descended  from  any 
'  parent  They  are  foul  anomalies,  of  whom 
'.  we  know  not  whence  they  are  sprung,  nor 
^  whether  they  have  beginning  or  endii^. 
As  they  are  without  human  passions,  so  they 
seem  to  be  without  human  relations.  They 
come  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  vanish 
to  airy  music  This  is  all  we  know  of  them. 
Except  Hecate,  they  have  no  namet;  whidi 
heightens  their  mysteriousness.  The  name% 
and  some  of  the  properties  which  the  othor 
author  has  given  to  his  hags,  excite  smiles. 
The  Weird  Sisters  are  serious  things.  Their 
presence  cannot  co-exist  with  mirth.  Bat 
in  a  lesser  degree,  the  witches  of  Middleton 
are  fine  creations.  Their  power,  too,  is,  in 
some  measure,  over  the  mind.  They  raiac 
jars,  jealousies,  strifes,  "  like  a  thick  scurf" 
over  life. 


WILLIAM   ROWXET,— THOMAS    DECKER.— 
JOHN  FORD,  ETC. 

The  Witch  of  Edmonton, — Mother  Sawyer, 
in  this  wild  play,  differs  from  the  hags  of 
both  Middleton  and  Shakspeare.  She  is  the 
plain,  traditional,  old- woman  witch  of  our 
ancestors  ;  poor,  deformed,  and  ignorant ; 
the  terror  of  villages,  herself  amenable  to 
a  justice.  That  should  be  a  hanly  sheri? 
with  the  power  of  the  county  at  his  heck, 
that  would  lay  hands  on  the  Weird  Sisters. 
They  are  of  another  jurisdiction.  But  upon 
the  common  and  received  opinion,  the  author  | 
(or  authors)  have  engrafted  strong  /ancy.  i 
There  is  something  frightfully  earnest  in  her 
invocations  to  the  Familiar. 
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CYRIL  TOURNEUR. 

Th€  Revenger's  Tragedy,— ThQ  reality  and 
life  of  the  dialogue,  in  which  Vindici  and 
Hippolito  first  tempt  their  mother,  and  then 
threaten  her  with  death  for  consenting  to 
the  dishonour  of  their  sister,  passes  any 
scenical  illusion  I  ever  felt.  I  never  read  it 
bat  my  ears  tingle,  and  I  feel  a  hot  blush 
overspread  my  cheeks,  as  if  I  were  presently 
about  to  proclaim  such  malefactions  of  myself, 
as  the  brothers  here  rebuke  in  their  un- 
natural parent,  in  words  more  keen  and 
dagger-like  than  those  which  Hamlet  speaks 
to  his  mother.  Such  power  has  the  passion 
of  shame  truly  personated,  not  only  to  strike 
guilty  creatures  unto  the  soul,  but  to  "  appal" 
even  those  that  are  "  free." 


JOHN  WEBSTER, 

The  Duchess  of  Mal/g.—Al\  the  several 
parts  of  the  dreadful  apparatus  with  which 
the  death  of  the  Duchess  is  ushered  in,  the 
waxen  images  which  counterfeit  death,  the 
wild  masque  of  madmen,  the  tomb-maker, 
the  bellman,  the  living  person's  dirge,  the 
mortification  by  degrees, —  are  not  more 
remote  from  the  conceptions  of  ordinary 
vengeance,  than  the  strange  character  of 
suffering  which  they  seem  to  bring  upon 
their  victim  is  out  of  the  imagination  of  ordi- 
nary poets.  As  they  are  not  like  inflictions 
of  this  life,  so  her  language  seems  not  of  this 
world.  She  has  lived  among  horrors  till  she 
is  become  "  native  and  endowed  unto  that 
element"  She  speaks  the  dialect  of  despair ; 
her  tongue  has  a  smatch  of  Tartarus  and  the 
souls'  in  bale.  To  move  a  horror  skilfully, 
to  touch  a  soul  to  the  quick,  to  lay  upon  fear 
as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to  wean  and  weary  a 
life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop,  and  then  step  in 
with  mortal  instruments  to  take  its  last  for- 
feit :  this  only  a  Webster  can  do.  Inferior 
geniuses  may  "  upon  horror's  head  horrors 
accumulate,"  but  they  cannot  do  this.  They 
mistake  quantity  for  quality ;  they  **  terrify 
babes  with  painted  devils  ; "  but  they  know 
not  how  a  soul  is  to  be  moved.  Their  terrors 
want  dignity,  their  a£&ightments  are  without 
decorum. 

The  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Coromhona. — 
Thia  White  Devil  of  Italy  sets  off  a  bad  cause 
so  speciously,  and   pleads    with    such  an 


innocence-resembling  boldness,  that  we  seem 
to  see  that  matchless  beauty  of  her  face 
which  inspires  such  gay  confidence  into  her, 
and  are  ready  to  expect,  when  she  has  done 
her  pleadings,  that  her  very  judges,  her 
accusers,  the  grave  ambassadors  who  sit  as 
spectators,  and  all  the  court,  will  rise  and 
make  proffer  to  defend  her,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  conviction  of  her  guilt ;  as  the  Shep- 
herds in  Don  Quixote  make  proffer  to  follow 
the  beautiful  Shepherdess  Marcela,  "  without 
making  any  profit  of  her  manifest  resolution 
made  there  in  their  heaiing." 

"  So  sweet  and  lovely  does  she  make  the  shame, 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose, 
Does  spot  the  beauty  of  her  budding  name  t  *' 

I  never  saw  anything  like  the  funeral  dirge 
in  this  play  for  the  death  of  Marcello,  except 
the  ditty  which  reminds  Ferdinand  of  his 
drowned  father  in  the  Tempest.  As  that  is 
of  the  Water,  watery  ;  so  this  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  Both  have  that  intenseness  of  feel- 
ing, which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
element  which  it  contemplates. 

In  a  note  on  the  Spanish  Tragedy  in  the 
Specimens,  I  have  said  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  undoubted  plays  of  Jonson  which 
would  authorise  us  to  suppose  that  he  could 
have  supplied  the  additions  to  Hieronymo. 
I  suspected  the  agency  of  some  more  potent 
spirit.  I  thought  that  Webster  might  have 
furnished  them.  They  seemed  full  of  that 
wild,  solemn,  preternatural  cast  of  grief  which 
bewilders  us  in  the  Duchess  of  Malfy.  On 
second  consideration,  I  think  this  a  hasty 
criticism.  They  are  more  like  the  overflow- 
ing griefs  and  talking  distraction  of  Titus 
Andronicus.  The  sorrows  of  the  Duchess 
set  inward  ;  if  she  talks,  it  is  little  more  than 
solUoquy  imitating  conversation  in  a  kind  of 
bravery. 

JOHN  FORD. 

The  Broken  Heart, — I  do  not  know  where 
to  find,  in  any  play,  a  catastrophe  so  grand, 
so  solemn,  and  so  surprising,  as  in  this.  This 
is  indeed,  according  to  Milton,  to  describe 
high  passions  and  high  actions.  The  forti- 
tude of  the  Spartan  boy,  who  let  a  beast 
gnaw  out  his  bowels  till  he  died,  without 
expressing  a  groan,  is  a  fiiint  bodily  iiAage  of 
this  dilaceration  of  the  spirit,  and  exentem- 
tion  of  the  inmost  mind,  which  Cidantha, 
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with  a  holy  violence  against  her  nature, 
keeps  closely  covered,  till  the  last  duties  of  a 
wife  and  a  queen  are  fulfilled.  Stories  of 
martyrdom  are  but  of  chains  and  the  stake  ; 
a  little  bodily  suffering.    These  torments 

**  On  the  purest  spiritR  prey. 

As  on  entrails,  jointn,  and  limbs, 

With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense." 

What  a  noble  thing  is  the  soul,  in  its 
strengths  and  in  its  weaknesses !  Who 
would  be  less  weak  than  Calantha  1  Who 
can  be  so  strong?  The  expression  of  this 
transcendent  scene  almost  bears  us  in  imagi- 
nation to  Calvary  and  the  Cross ;  and  we 
seem  to  perceive  some  analogy  between  the 
scenical  sufferings  which  we  are  here  con- 
templating and  the  real  agonies  of  that  final 
completion  to  which  we  dare  no  more  than 
hint  a  reference.  Ford  was  of  the  first  order 
of  poets.  He  sought  for  sublimity,  not  by 
parcels,  in  metaphors  or  visible  images,  but 
directly  where  she  has  her  full  residence,  in 
the  heart  of  man  ;  in  the  actions  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  greatest  minds.  There  is  a  gran- 
deur of  the  soul,  above  mountains,  seas,  and 
the  elements.  Even  in  the  poor  perverted 
reason  of  Giovanni  and  Annabella,  in  the 
play*  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  modern 
collection  of  the  works  of  this  author,  we 
discern  traces  of  that  fiery  particle,  which, 
in  the  irregular  stiirting  from  out  the  road  of 
beaten  action,  discovers  something  of  a  right 
line  even  in  obliquity,  and  shows  hints  of  an 
improvable  greatness  in  the  lowest  descents 
and  dc<n*adations  of  our  nature. 


FI1LKE  GREVILLE,  LORD  BROOKE. 


Alaliam,  Mustapha. — The  two  tragedies  of 
Lord  Brooke,  printed  among  his  poems, 
might  with  more  propriety  liave  been  termed 
political  treatises  than  phiys.  Their  author 
has  strangely  contrived  to  make  passion, 
character,  and  interest,  of  the  highest  order, 
subservient  to  the  expression  of  state  dog- 
mas and  mysteries.  He  is  nine  parts 
Machiavel  and  Tacitus,  for  one  part  Sopho- 
cles or  Seneca.  In  this  writer's  estimate  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  understanding 
must  have  held  a  most  tyrannical  pre- 
eminence.    Whether  we  look  into  his  plays 

•  'Tis  Pity  she's  a  WTiore. 


or  his  most  passionate  love-poems,  we  shaD 
find  all  frozen  and  made  rigid  with  intellect 
The  finest  movements  of  the  human  heart, 
the  utmost  grandeur  of  which  the  soul  is 
capable,  are  essentially  comprised  in  the 
actions  and  speeches  of  Ctelica  and  Oamena. 
Shaksj>eare,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar 
delight  in  contemplating  womanly  perfec- 
tion, whom  for  his  many  sweet  images  of 
female  excellence  all  women  are  in  an 
especial  manner  bound  to  love,  has  not  raised 
the  ideal  of  the  female  character  higher  than 
Lord  Brooke,  in  these  two  women,  has  done. 
But  it  requires  a  study  equivalent  to  the 
learning  of  a  new  ^^guage  to  understand 
their  meaning  when  they  speak.  It  is  indeed 
hard  to  hit : 

"  Much  like  thy  riddle,  Samson,  in  one  day 
Or  seven  though  one  should  musing  sit." 

It  is  as  if  a  being  of  pure  intellect  should 
take  upon  him  to  express  the  emotions  of  oui 
sensitive  natures.  There  would  be  all  know- 
ledge, but  sympathetic  expressions  would  be 
wanting. 

BEN  JONSON. 

The  Case  is  Altered. — Tlie  passion  for  wealth 
has  worn  out  much  of  its  grossuess  in  tract 
of  time.  Our  ancestors  certainly  conceived 
of  money  as  able  to  confer  a  distinct  gratifi- 
cation in  itself,  not  considered  simply  as  a 
symbol  of  wealth.  The  old  poets,  when  they  i 
introduce  a  miser,  make  liim  address  hia  I 
gold  as  his  mistress  ;  as  something  to  be  seen, 
felt,  and  hugged  ;  as  capable  of  satisfying 
two  of  the  senses  at  least  The  substitution 
of  a  thin,  unsatisfying  medium  in  the  place 
of  the  good  .  old  tangible  metal,  has  made 
avarice  quite  a  Platonic  affection  in  compa- 
rison with  the  seeing,  touchiug,  and  han«lling 
pleasures  of  the  old  Chrysophilites.  A  bank-  j 
note  can  no  more  satisfy  the  touch  of  a  true  ' 
sensualist  in  this  passion,  than  Creusa  could  ' 
return  her  husband's  embrace  in  the  shades. 
See  the  Cave  of  Mammon  in  Spenser ;  Bara- 
bas's  contemplation  of  his  wealth,  in  the  Rich 
Jew  of  Malta, ;  Luke's  raptures  in  the  City 
Madam  ;  the  idolatry  and  absolute  gold- 
worship  of  the  miser  Jaques  in  this  early 
comic  production  of  Ben  Jonson's.  Above 
all,  hear  Guzman,  in  that  excellent  old  trans- 
lation of  the  Spanish  Eogue,  expatiate  on  the 
"  ruddy   cheeks   of  your  gulden  ruddoclw,   . 


your  Spanish  pistolets,  your  plump  and  full- 
faced  Portuguese,  and  your  cleai>8kinned 
pieces-of-eight  of  Castile,"  which  he  and  his 
fellows  the  beggars  kept  secret  to  themselves, 
and  did  privately  enjoy  in  a  plentiful  manner. 
"  For  to  have  them  to  pay  them  away  is  not  to 
enjoy  them  ;  to  enjoy  them  is  to  have  them 
lying  by  us  ;  having  no  other  need  of  them 
than  to  use  them  for  the  clearing  of  the  eye- 
sight, and  the  comforting  of  our  senses. 
These  we  did  carry  about  with  us,  sewing 
them  in  some  patches  of  our  doublets  near 
unto  the  heart,  and  as  close  to  the  skin  as  we 
could  handsomely  quilt  them  in,  holding 
them  to  be  restorative." 

Poetaster. — This  Boman  play  seems  written 
to  confute  those  enemies  of  Ben  in  his  own 
days  and  ours,  who  have  said  that  he  made 
a  pedantical  use  of  his  learning.  He  has 
here  revived  the  whole  Court  of  Augustus, 
by  a  learned  spell.  "We  are  admitted  to  the 
society  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Tibullus,  converse  in  our  own 
tongue  more  finely  and  poetically  than  they 
were  used  to  express  themselves  in  their 
native  Latin.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  elegant,  refined,  and  court-like,  than 
the  scenes  between  this  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
of  antiquity  and  his  literati.  The  whole 
essence  and  secret  of  that  kind  of  inter- 
course is  contained  therein.  The  economical 
liberality  by  which  greatness,  seeming  to 
waive  some  part  of  its  prerogative,  takes 
care  to  lose  none  of  the  essentials ;  the 
prudential  liberties  of  an  inferior,  which 
flatter  by  commanded  boldness  and  soothe 
with  complimentary  sincerity  ; — these,  and 
a  thousand  beautiful  pa.ssagcs  from  his  New 
Inn,  his  Cynthia's  Revels,  and  from  those 
numerous  coui-t-masques  and  entertainments, 
which  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  furnishing, 
might  be  a<iduced  to  show  the  poetical  fancy 
and  elegance  of  mind  of  the  supposed  rugged 
old  bald. 

Alchemist, — ^Tlie  judgment  is  perfectly  over- 
wlielmed  by  the  torrent  of  images,  words, 
and  book-knowledge,  with  which  Epicure 
Mammon  (Act  ii..  Scene  2)  confounds  and 
stuns  his  incredulous  hearer.  They  come 
pouring  out  like  the  successive  falls  of  Nilus. 
They  "doubly  redouble  strokes  upon  the 
foe."  Description  outstrides  proof.  We  are 
made  to  believe  effects  before  we  have 
testimony  for  their  causes.    If  there  is  no 


one  image  which  attahis  the  height  of  the 
sublime,  yet  the  confluence  and  assemblage 
of  them  all  produces  a  result  equal  to  the 
grandest  poetry.  The  huge  Xerxean  army 
countervails  against  single  Achilles.  Epicure 
Mammon  is  the  most  determined  offspring  of 
its  author.  It  has  the  whole  "  matter  and 
copy  of  the  father — eye,  nose,  lip,  the  trick  of 
his  frown."  It  is  just  such  a  swaggerer  as 
contemporaries  have  described  old. Ben  to  be. 
Meercraft,  Bobadil,  the  Host  of  the  New  Inn, 
have  all  his  image  and  superscription.  But 
Mammon  is  arrogant  pretension  personified. 
Sir  Samson  Legend,  in  Love  for  Love,  is  such 
another  lying,  overbearing  character,  but  he 
does  not  come  up  to  Epicure  Mammon. 
What  a  "  towering  bravery  "  there  is  in  his 
sensuality !  he  affects  no  pleasure  imder  a 
Sultan.  It  is  as  if  "Egypt  with  Assyria 
strove  in  luxury." 

GEOEGE  CHAPMAN. 

Bussi/D\A  mhois,  ByrorCs  Cotispiraci/j  ByrorCs 
Tragedy,  <S:c,  <&c. — ^Webster  has  happily  cha- 
racterised the  "  full  and  heightened  style  "  of 
Chapman,  who,  of  all  the  English  play- writers, 
perhaps  approaches  nearest  to  Shakspeare  in 
the  descriptive  and  didactic,  in  passages 
which  are  less  purely  dramatic.  He  could 
not  go  out  of  himself,  as  Shakspeare  could 
shift  at  pleasure,  to  inform  and  animate 
other  existences,  but  in  himself  he  had  an 
eye  to  perceive  and  a  soul  to  embrace  all 
forms  and  modes  of  being.  He  would  have 
made  a  great  epic  poet,  if  indeed  he  has  not 
abundantly  shown  himself  to  be  one  ;  for  his 
Homer  is  not  so  properly  a  translation  as  the 
stories  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  rewritten. 
The  earnestness  and  passion  which  he  has 
put  into  every  part  of  these  poems  would  be 
incredible  to  a  reader  of  mere  modern  trans- 
lations. His  almost  Greek  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  his  heroes  can  only  be  i^ju-alleled  by  that 
fierce  spirit  of  Hebrew  bigotry,  with  which 
Milton,  as  if  personating  one  of  the  zealots  of 
the  old  law,  clothed  himself  when  he  sat 
down  to  paint  the  acts  of  Samson  against  the 
uncircumcised.  The  great  obstacle  to  Ch;ip- 
miin's  translations  being  read,  is  their  un- 
conquerable quaintness.  He  pours  out  in 
the  same  breath  the  most  just  and  natural, 
and  the  most  violent  and  crude  expressions. 
He  seems  to  grasp  at  whatever  words  come 


first  to  hand  while  the  enthusiasm  is  upon 
him,  as  if  all  other  must  be  inadequate  to  the 
divine  meaning.  But  passion  (the  all  in  all 
in  poetry)  is  everywhere  present,  raising  the 
low,  dignifying  the  mean,  and  putting  sense 
into  the  absurd.  He  makes  his  readers 
glow,  weep,  tremble,  take  any  affection  which 
he  pleases,  be  moved  by  words,  or  in  spite 
of  them,  be  disgusted,  and  overcome  their 
disgust. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT.-JOHN  FLETCHER. 

Maid's  Tragedy. — One  characteristic  of  the 
excellent  old  poets  is,  their  being  able  to 
bestow  grace  upon  subjects  which  naturally 
do  not  seem  susceptible  of  any.  I  will 
mention  two  instances.  Zelmane  in  the 
Arcadia  of  Sidney,  and  Helena  in  the  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well  of  Shakspeare.  What 
can  be  more  unpromising,  at  first  sight,  than 
the  idea  of  a  young  man  disguising  himself 
in  woman's  attire,  and  passing  himself  off  for 
a  woman  among  women ;  and  that  for  a  long 
space  of  time  1  Yet  Sir  Philip  has  preserved 
so  matchless  a  decorum,  that  neither  does 
Pyrocles'  manhood  suffer  any  stain  for  the 
effeminacy  of  Zelmane,  nor  is  the  respect  due 
to  the  princesses  at  all  diminished  when  the 
deception  comes  to  be  known.  In  the 
sweetly-constituted  mind  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
it  seems  as  if  no  ugly  thought  or  unhandsome 
meditation  could  find  a  harbour.  He  turned 
all  that  he  touched  into  images  of  honour 
and  virtue.  Helena  in  Shakspeare  is  a  young 
woman  seeking  a  man  in  marriage.  The 
ordinary  rules  of  courtship  are  reversed,  the 
habitual  feelings  are  crossed.  Yet  with  such 
exquisite  address  this  dangerous  subject  is 
handled,  that  Helena's  forwardness  loses  her 
no  honour  ;  delicacy  dispenses  with  its  laws 
in  her  favour,  and  nature,  in  her  single  case, 
seems  content  to  suffer  a  sweet  violation. 
A  spatia,  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  is  a  character 
equally  difficult  with  Helena,  of  being 
managed  with  grace.  She  too  is  a  slighted 
woman,  refused  by  the  man  who  had  once 
engaged  to  marry  her.  Yet  it  is  artfully 
contrived,  that  while  we  pity  we  respect  her, 
and  she  descends  without  degradation.  Such 
wonders  true  poetry  and  passion  can  do,  to 
confer  dignity  uix)n  subjects  which  do  not 
seem  capable  of  it.  But  Aspatia  must  not 
be  compared  at  all  points  with  Helena  ;  she 


does  not  so  absolutely  predominate  oyer  her 
situation  but  she  suffers  some  diminuticHi, 
some  abatement  of  the  full  lustre  of  the 
female  character,  which  Helena  never  does. 
Her  character  has  many  degrees  of  sweet- 
ness, some  of  delicacy  ;  but  it  has  weakneo, 
which,  if  we  do  not  despise,  we  are  sonyfor. 
After  all,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  bat 
an  inferior  sort  of  Shakspeares  and  Sidneya 
PhUatter, — ^The  character  of  Bellario  must 
have  been  extremely  popular  in  its  day. 
For  many  years  after  the  date  of  Fhilaster's 
first  exhibition  on  the  stage,  scarce  a  play 
can  be  found  without  one  of  these  women- 
pages  in  it,  following  in  the  train  of  some 
pre-engaged  lover,  calHng  on  the  gods  to 
bless  her  happy  rival  (his  mistress),  whom  no 
doubt  she  secretly  curses  in  her  heart,  giving 
rise  to  many  pretty  equivoques  by  the  way  on 
the  confusion  of  sex,  and  either  made  happy 
at  last  by  some  surprising  turn  of  UX^  or 
dismissed  with  the  joint  pity  of  the  loven 
and  the  audience.  Donne  has  a  copy  cf 
verses  to  his  mistress,  dissuading  her  from  a 
resolution,  which  she  seems  to  have  taken  op 
from  some  of  these  scenical  representation^ 
of  following  him  abroad  as  a  page.  It  is  so 
earnest,  so  weighty,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in 
sense,  in  wit,  and  pathos,  that  it  deserves  to 
be  read  as  a  solemn  close  in  future  to  all 
such  sickly  iancies  as  he  there  deprecates. 

JOHN  FLETCHER. 

Thierry  and  Theodoret. — The  scene  where 
Ordella  offers  her  life  a  sacrifice,  that  the 
king  of  France  may  not  be  childless,  I  have 
always  considered  as  the  finest  in  all  Fletcher, 
and  Ordella  to  be  the  most  perfect  notion  of 
the  female  heroic  character,  next  to  Calantha 
in  the  Broken  Heart.  She  is  a  piece  of 
sainted  nature.  Yet,  noble  as  the  whole 
passage  is,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
manner  of  it,  compai-ed  with  Shakspeare's 
finest  scenes,  is  faint  and  languid.  Its 
motion  is  circular,  not  progressive.  Each 
line  revolves  on  itself  in  a  sort  of  separate 
orbit.  They  do  not  join  into  one  another 
like  a  runmng-hand.  Fletcher's  ideas  moved 
slow ;  his  versification,  though  sweet,  ia 
tedious,  it  stops  at  every  turn  ;  he  lays  line 
upon  line,  making  up  one  after  the  other, 
adding  image  to  image  so  deliberately,  that 
we  see  their  junctures.    Shakspeare  mingles 
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eyerything,  runs  line  into  line,  embarrasses 
sentences  and  metaphors ;  before  one  idea 
has  burst  its  shell,  another  is  hatched  and 
clamorous  for  disclosure.  Another  striking 
difference  between  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare 
is  the  fondness  of  the  former  for  unnatural 
and  violent  situations.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  nothing  great  could  be  pro- 
duced in  an  ordinary  way.  The  chief  inci- 
dents in  some  of  his  most  admired  tragedies 
show  this.*  Shakspeare  had  nothing  of  this 
contortion  in  his  mind,  none  of  that  craving 
after  violent  situations,  and  flights  of  strained 
and  improbable  virtue,  which  I  think  always 
betrays  an  imperfect  moral  sensibility.  The 
wit  of  Fletcher  is  excellent,t  like  his  serious 
scenes,  but  there  is  something  strained  and 
far-fetched  in  both.  He  is  too  mistrustful  of 
Nature,  he  always  goes  a  little  on  one  side 
of  her. — Shakspeare  chose  her  without  a 
reserve  :  and  had  riches,  power,  undei-stand- 
ing.  and  length  of  days,  with  her  for  a  dowry. 
Faith fvl  Shepherdess. — If  all  the  parts  of 
this  delightful  pastoral  liad  been  in  unison 
with  its  many  innocent  scenes  and  sweet 
lyric  intermixtures,  it  had  been  a  poem  fit 
to  vie  with  Comus  or  the  Arcadia,  to  have 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  and  virgins, 
to  have  made  matter  for  youijg  dreams,  like 
the  loves  of  Hermia  and  Lysander.  But  a 
spot  is  on  the  fiice  of  this  Diana.  Nothing 
short  of  infatuation  could  have  driven 
Fletcher  upon  mixing  with  this"  blessedness" 
such  an  ugly  deformity  as  Chloe,  the  wanton 
shepherdess  !  If  Chloe  was  meant  to  set  off 
Clorin  by  contrast,  Fletcher  should  have 
known  that  such  weeds  by  juxtaposition  do 
not  set  off,  but  kill  sweet  flowei*s. 

•  Wife    for    a  Month,    Cupid's    Bevenge,    Double 
Marriage,  &c. 

t  Wit  without  Money,  and  his  comedies  generally. 


PHILIP  MASSINGER.— THOMAS  DECKER, 

The  Virgin  Martyr, — ^This  play  has  some 
beauties  of  so  very  high  an  order,  that  with 
all  my  respect  for  Massinger,  I  do  not  think 
he  had  poetical  enthusiasm  capable  of  rising 
up  to  them.  His  associate  Decker,  who 
wrote  Old  Fortunatus,  had  poetry  enough 
for  anything.  The  very  impurities  which 
obtrude  themselves  among  the  sweet  pieties 
of  this  play,  like  Satan  among  the  Sons  of 
Heaven,  have  a  strength  of  contrast^  a  raci- 
ness,  and  a  glow,  in  them,  which  are  beyond 
Massinger.  They  are  to  the  religion  of  the 
rest  what  Caliban  is  to  Miranda. 


PHILIP    MASSINGER.— THOMAS     MIDDLETON.— 
WILLIAM  ROWLEY. 

Old  Law, — There  is  an  exquisiteness  oi 
moral  sensibility,  making  one*s  eyes  to  gush 
out  tears  of  delight,  and  a  poetical  strange- 
ness in  the  circumstances  of  this  sweet  tragi- 
comedy, which  are  unlike  anything  in  the 
dramas  which  Massinger  wrote  alone.  The 
pathos  is  of  a  subtler  edge.  Middleton  and 
Eowley,  who  assisted  in  it,  had  both  of  them 
finer  geniuses  than  their  associate. 


JAMES  SHIRLEY. 

Claims  a  place  amongst  the  worthies  of  this 
period,  not  so  much  for  any  transcendent 
talent  in  himself,  as  that  he  was  the  laBC 
of  a  great  race,  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly 
the  same  language,  and  had  a  set  of 
moral  feelings  and  notions  in  common.  A 
new  language,  and  quite  a  new  turn  of 
tragic  and  comic  interest^  came  in  with  the 
Bestoration. 


SPECIMENS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  FULLER, 


THS   CBUaCH    BISTORIAX. 


Thk  writings  of  Fuller  are  usually  de- 
signated by  the  title  of  quaint,  and  with 
sufficient  reason ;  fur  such  was  his  natural 
bias  to  conceits,  that  I  doubt  not  upon  most 
occasions  it  would  have  been  going  out  of  his 


way  to  have  expressed  himself  out  of  them. 
But  his  wit  is  not  always  a  lumen  siccuniy  a 
dry  faculty  of  surprising ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  conceits  are  oftentimes  deeply  steeped  in 
human  feeling  and  passion.    Above  all,  his 
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way  of  telling  a  story,  for  its  eager  liveliness, 
and  the  perpetual  running  commentary  of 
the  narrator  happily  blended  with  the  nar- 
ration, is  perhaps  unequalled. 

As  his  works  are  now  scarcely  perused 
but  by  antiquaries,  I  thought  it  might  not 
be  unacceptable  to  my  readers  to  present 
them  with  some  specimens  of  his  manner,  in 
single  thoughts  and  phrases;  and  in  some 
few  passages  of  greater  length,  chiefly  of  a 
narrative  description.  I  shall  arrange  them 
as  I  casually  find  them  in  my  book  of 
extracts,  without  being  solicitous  to  specify 
the  particular  work  from  which  they  are 
taken. 

Pyramids, —  "The  Pyramids  themselves, 
doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of 
their  founders." 

Virtue  in  a  short  person, — "  Hia  soul  had 
but  a  short  diocese  to  visit,  and  therefore 
might  the  better  attend  the  eflfectual  in- 
forming thereof." 

Intdlect  in  a  very  tall  one, — "  Ofttimes  such 
who  are  built  four  stories  high,  are  observed 
to  have  little  in  their  cock-loft." 

Naturals,  —  "Their  heads  sometimes  so 
little,  that  there  is  no  room  for  wit ;  some- 
times so  long,  that  there  is  no  wit  for  so 
much  room." 

Nec/roes,  —  "The  image  of  God  cut  in 
ebony." 

School-divinity. — "At  the  first  it  will  be 
as  welcome  to  thee  as  a  jmsoii,  and  their 
very  solutions  will  seem  kuot^  unto  thee." 

ifr.  Perkins  the  Dici.ie.  — "'  lie  had  a 
capacious  head,  with  angles  winding  and 
roomy  enough  to  lodge  all  controversial  in- 
tricacies." 

The  same.  —  "He  would  pronounce  the 
word  Damn  w^ith  such  an  emphasis  as  left 
a  doleful  echo  in  his  auditors'  ears  a  good 
while  after." 

Jud^jes  in  capital  cases. — "  O  let  him 
take  heed  how  he  strikes  tliat  hath  a  dead 
hand." 

Memory.  — "  Philoso})hers  place  it  in  the 
rear  of  tlie  head,  and  it  seems  tlie  mine  of 
memory  lies  there,  because  there  men 
naturally  dig  for  it,  scratching  it  when  they 
are  at  a  loss." 

Fancy.  —  '*It  is  the  most  boundless  and 
restless  fiiculty  of  the  soul  ;  for  while  the 
Understanding  and  the  Will  are  kept,  as  it 
were,  in  libera  custodia  to  their  objects  of 


verum  ei  honum,  the  Fancy  is  free  from  all 
engagements :  it  digs  without  spade,  saili 
without  ship,  flies  without  wings,  builds 
without  charges,  fights  without  bloodshed: 
in  a  moment  striding  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference  of  the  world  ;  by  a  kind 
of  omnipotency  creating .  and  annihilating 
things  in  an  instant;  and  things  divorced 
in  Nature  are  married  in  Fancy  aa  in  a  law- 
less place." 

Infants, — ^"  Some,  admiring  what  motives 
to  mirth  infants  meet  with  in  their  mlent 
and  solitary  smiles,  have  resolved,  how  truly 
I  know  not,  that,  then  they  converse  with 
angels ;  as  indeed  such  cannot  among  mortals 
find  any  fitter  companions." 

Musi^, — "  Such  is  the  sociableness  of  music, 
it  conforms  itself  to  all  comjianies  both  in 
mirth  and  mourning ;  complying  to  improve 
that  passion  with  which  it  finds  the  auditors 
most  affected.  In  a  word,  it  is  an  invention 
which  might  have  beseemed  a  son  of  Seth 
to  have  been  the  father  thereof:  though 
better  it  was  that  Cain^s  great-grandchild 
should  have  the  credit  first  to  find  it,  than 
the  world  the  unliappiness  longer  to  have 
wanted  it." 

St.  Monica. — "Drawing   near  her  death, 

she  sent  most  pious  thoughts  as  harbingers 

'  to  heaven,  and  her  soul  saw  a  glimpse  of 

happiness  through  the  chinks  of  her  sicknes»- 

'.  broken  body."  * 

I      Mortality.—^''  To  smell  to  a  turf  of  fresh 

j  earth  is  wholesome  for  the  body,  no  less  are 

thoughts  of  mortality  cordial  to  the  souL" 

Virgin, — "No  lordling  husband  shall  at 

I  the  same  time  command  her  presence  and 

distance ;  to   be  always    near    in    constant 

attendance,   and   always   to   stand   aloof  in 

awful  observance." 

Elder  Brother, — "  Is  one  who  made  haste 
to  come  into  the  world  to  bring  his  parents 
the  first  news  of  male  posterity,  and  is  well 
rewarded  for  his  tidings." 

Bishop  Fletcher, — "His  pride  was  rather 
on  him  than  in  him,  as  only  gait  and  gesture 
deep,  not  sinking  to  his  heart,  though  cause- 
lessly condemned  for  a  proud  man,  as  who 
was  a  good  hypocrite^  and  far  more  humble 
than  he  appeared." 

Masters  of  Colleges,  —  "A  little  allay  of 

•  *•  Tbe  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter*d  and  decayed. 
Lets  in  new  \\^\\Xs  through  chinka  which  timt 
has  made." — Waller. 
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diilness  in  a  Master  of  a  College  makes  him  .  a  quarter  of  a  year,  have  plentiful  scope  for 


fitter  to  manage  secular  affairs." 

The  Good  reoman. — "  Is  a  gentleman  in 
ore,  whom  the  next  age  may  see  refined/* 

Good  Parent. — "  For  his  love,  therein  like 


revenge.    ' 

Bishop  Bro^onrig. — *'  He  carried  learning 
enough  in  numercUo  about  cim  iu  hiii  pockets 
for  any  discourse,  and  had  much  moie  at 


a  well-drawn  picture,  he  eyes  all  his  children   home  in  his  chests  for  any  serious  dispute." 


alike.' 
Deformity  tn  Children. — "This  partiality 


Modest  Want. — "  Those  that  with  diligence 
fight  against  poverty,  though  neither  conquer 


is  tyranny,  when  parents  despise  those  that   till  death  makes  it  a  drawn  battle,  expect 


are  deformed ;  enough  to  break  those  wham 
God  had  bowed  before."^* 

Good  Master. — '^  In  correcting  his  servant 
he  becomes  not  a  slave  to  his  own  passion. 
Not  cruelly  making  new  indentures  of  the 
flesh  of  his  apprentice.  He  is  tender  of  his 
servant  in  sickness  and  age.  If  crippled  in 
his  service,  his  house  is  his  hospitaL  Yet 
how  many  throw  away  those  dry  bones,  out 
of  the  which  themselves  have  sucked  the 
marrow ! " 

Good  Widow. — "  If  she  can  speak  but  little 
good  of  him  [her  dead  husband]  she  speaks 
but  little  of  him.  So  handsomely  foldiug  up 
her  discourse,  that  his  virtues  are  shown 
outwards,  and  his  vices  wrapt  up  in  silence ; 
as  counting  it  barbarism  to  throw  dirt  on 
his  memory,  who  hath  mould  cast  on  his 
body. 


not  but  prevent  their  craving  of  thee :  for 
Grod  forbid  the  heavens  should  never  rain, 
till  the  earth  first  opens  her  mouth  ;  seeing 
some  grounds  wiU  sooner  burn  than  chap.** 

Deathrbed  Temptations. — "The  devil  is  most 
busy  on  the  last  day  of  his  term ;  and  a 
tenant  to  be  outed  cares  not  what  mischief 
he  doth." 

Conversation. — "  Seeing  we  are  civilised 
Englishmen,  let  us  not  be  naked  savages  in 
our  talk." 

Wounded  Soldier. — "  Halting  is  the  state- 
liest march  of  a  soldier ;  and  ^tis  a  brave 
sight  to  see  the  flesh  of  an  ancient  as  torn  as 
his  colours." 

Wat  Tyler. — "A  misogrammatist ;  if  a  good 
Greek  word  may  be  given  to  so  barbarous  a 
rebel." 

Heralds.  —  "  Heralds    new  mould  men's 


Horses. — "  These  are  men's  wings,  where-  names — taking  from  them,  adding  to  them, 
with  they  make  such  speed.  A  generous  I  melting  out  all  the  liquid  letters,  torturing 
creature  a  horse  is,  sensible  in  some  sort  of  mutes  to  make  them    speak,  and  making 


honour ;  and  made  most  handsome  by  that 
which  deforms  men  most — pride." 
Martyrdom. — "Hejurt  of  oak  hath  some- 


times warped  a  little  in  the  scorchiug  heat   tend  to." 


vowels  dumb, — to  bring  it  to  a  fallacious- 
homonomy  at  the  List,  that  their  names  may  be 
the  same  with  those  noble  houses  they  pre- 


of  persecution.  Their  want  of  true  courage 
herein  cannot  be  excused.  Yet  many  cen- 
sure them  for  surrendering  up  their  forts 


Antiquarian  Diligence. — "It  is  most  worthy 
observation,  with  what  diligence  he  [Camden] 
inquired  after  ancient  places,  making  hue 


after  a  long  siege,  who  would  have  yielded !  and  cry  after  many  a  city  which  was  run 
up  their  own  at  the  first  summons. — Oh  ! '  away,  and  by  certain  marks  and  tokens  pur- 
there  is  more  required  to  make  one  valiant, !  suing  to  find  it ;  as  by  the  situation  on  the 
than  to  call  Cranmer  or  Jewel  coward  ;  as  if  Roman  highways,  by  just  distance  from  other 


the  fire  in  Smithfield  had  been  no  hotter 
than  what  is  painted  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs." 
Text  of  St.  Ptztt/.  — "St.  Paul  saith,  Let 


ancient  cities,  by  some  affinity  of  name,  by 
tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  by  Boman  coins 
digged  up,  and  by  some  appearance  of  ruins. 


not  the  sun  go  down  on  your  wrath,  to  carry   A  broken  urn  is  a  whole  evidence  ;  or  an 
news  to  the  antipodes  in  another  world  of; 
thy  revengeful  nature.    Yet  let  us  take  the 
Apostle's  meaning  rather  than  his  words, 
with  all  possible  speed  to  depose  our  passion  ;    ^ 

not  understanding  him  so  literally,  that  we  '  giving  out  laws  to  insanity  and  prescribing  moral  fencoa 
may  take  leave  to  be  angry  till  sunset :  then  \  to  diatempered  intellect.,  could  never  havu  entered  into 
"^^  1  •  1   xi       1  A  1  a  head  less  entertainingly  constructed  than  that  of  Fuller, 

might  our  wrath  lengthen  Wltll  the  days  ;  ana  ■  ^^  ^^  Thomas  Browne,  the  very  air  of  whose  style  the 

men  in  Greenland,  where  the  day  lasts  above '  conclusion  of  this  passage  most  apUy  imiutea. 


•  This  whimsical  prevention  of  a  consequence  which 
no  one  would  have  thought  of  deducing, — setting  up  an 
absurdum  on  purpose  to  hunt  it  down  — placing  guards 
as  it  were  at  the  very  outposts  of  possibility, — gravely 


old  gate  still  surviving,  out  of  which  the  city 
is  run  out.  Besides,  commonly  some  new 
spruce  town  not  far  off  is  grown  out  of  the 
ashes  thereof,  which  yet  hath  so  much  natural 
affection  as  dutifully  to  own  those  reverend 
ruins  for  her  mother." 

Henry  de  Essex. — "  He  is  too  well  known 
in  our  English  Chronicles,  being  Baron  of 
Ealeigh,  in  Essex,  and  Hereditary  Standard 
Bearer  of  England.  It  happened  in  the  reign 
of  this  king  [Henry  II.]  there  was  a  fierce 
battle  fought  in  Flintshire,  at  Coleshall,  be- 
tween the  English  and  Welsh,  wherein  this 
Henry  de  Essex  animum  et  signum  simul 
ahjecity  betwixt  ti*aitor  and  coward,  cast  away 
both  his  courage  and  banner  together,  ocira- 
sioning  a  great  overthrow  of  English.  But 
he  that  had  the  baseness  to  do,  had  the  bold- 
ness to  deny  the  doing,  of  so  foul  a  fact ; 
until  he  was  challenged  in  combat  by  Eobert 
de  Momford,  a  knight,  eye-witness  thereof, 
and  by  him  overcome  in  a  duel.  Whereupon 
his  large  inheritance  was  confiscated  to  the 
king,  and  he  himself,  partly  thrust,  partly 
going,  into  a  convent,  hid  his  head  in  a  cowl, 
under  which,  hetwLct  shame  and  sanctity,  he 
Unshed  ovZ  the  remainder  of  his  life^* — 
Worthies,  article  Bedfordshire. 

/S'lr  Edward  Harwood,  Knt. — "  I  have  read 
of  a  bird,  which  hath  a  face  like,  and  yet 
will  prey  upon,  a  man :  who  coming  to  the 
water  to  drink,  and  finding  there  by  reflec- 
tion, that  he  had  killed  one  like  himself, 
piueth  away  by  degrees,  and  never  after- 
wards enjoy eth  itself.f    Such  is  in  some  sort 

•  The  fine  imagination  of  Fuller  has  done  what  might 
have  been  pronounced  impossible  :  it  has  given  an  inte- 
rest and  a  holy  character  to  coward  infamy.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  concluding  account  of  the 
last  days,  and  expiatory  retirement,  of  poor  Henry  de 
Essex.  The  address  with  which  the  whole  of  this  little 
story  is  told  is  most  consummate  :  the  charm  of  it  seems 
to  consist  in  a  perpetual  balance  of  antithe>eB  not  too 
violently  opposed,  and  the  consequent  activity  of  mind  in 
which  the  reader  is  kept :  —  '*  Betwixt  traitor  and 
coward" — "  baseness  to  do,  boldness  to  deny  " — **  partly 
thrust,  partly  going,  into  a  convent  " — *'  betwixt  shame 
and  sanctity."  The  reader  by  this  artifice  is  taken  into 
a  kind  of  partnership  with  the  writer, — his  judgment  is 
exercised  in  settling  the  preponderance, — he  feels  as  if 
he  were  consulted  as  to  the  issue.  But  the  modern  his- 
torian flings  at  once  the  dead  weight  of  his  own  judg- 
ment into  the  scale,  and  settles  the  matter. 

+  I  do  not  know  where  Fuller  read  of  thLs  bird  ;  but  a 
more  awful  and  affecting  story,  and  moralising  of  a  story, 
in  Natuial  History,  or  rather  in  that  Fabulous  Natural 
History  where  poets  and  mythologists  found  the  Phoenix 
and  the  Unicom,  and  *•  other  strange  fowl,"  is  nowhere 
extant.  It  is  a  fable  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  if  he 
had  heard  of  it^  would  have  exploded  among  his  Vulgar 


the  condition  of  Sir  Edward.  This  accident, 
that  he  had  killed  one  in  a  private  quarrel, 
put  a  period  to  his  carnal  mirth,  and  was  a 
covering  to  his  ey^  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
No  possible  provocations  could  afterwards 
tempt  him  to  a  duel ;  and  no  wonder  that 
one^s  conscience  loathed  that  whereof  he  had 
surfeited.  He  refused  all  challeuges  with 
more  honour  than  others  accepted  them  ;  it 
being  well  known,  that  he  would  set  his  foot 
as  far  in  the  face  of  his  enemy  as  any  man 
alive." — Worthies,  article  Lincolnshire, 

Decayed    Gentry. — ^**  It   happened  in  the 
reign  of  King  James,  when  Henry  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  was  Lieutenant  of  Leicestershire, 
that  a  labourer's  son  in  that  country  was 
pressed  into  the  wars ;  as  I  take  it,  to  go 
over  with  Count  Mansfield.    The  old  man  at 
Leicester  requested  his  son  might  be  dis- 
charged, as  being  the  only  stafi'  of  his  age^ 
who  by  his  industry  maintained  him  and  his 
mother.     The    Earl  demanded    his  name, 
which  the  man  for  a  long  time  was  loath  to 
tell  (as  suspecting  it  a  faidt  for  so  pocvt 
man  to  confess  the  truth),  at  last  he  told  hii 
name  was  Hastings.   '  Cousin  Hastings,*  said 
the  Earl,  *  we  cannot  all  be  top  branches  of 
the  tree,  though  we  all  spring  from  the  same 
root ;  your  sou,  my  kinsman,   shall  not  be 
pressed.'     So    good    was    the    meeting    of 
modesty  in  a  poor,  with  courtesy  in  an  hon- 
ourable person,  and  gentry  I  believe  in  both. 
And  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  some  who 
justly  own  the  surnames  and  blood  of  Bohuns, 
Mortimers,  and  Plantagenets  (though  igno- 
rant of  their  own  extractions,)  ai-e  hid  in  the 
heap  of  common  people,  where  they  find  that 
under  a  thatched  cottage  which  some  of  their 
ancestoi*s  could  not  enjoy  in  a  leaded  castle, 
— contentment,  with  quiet  and  security."— 
Worthies,  article  Of  Shire-Reeves  or  Shirifes. 

Tenderness  of  Conscience  in  a  Tradesman.-^ 
"  Thomas  Curson,  bom  in  Allhallows,  Lom- 
bard-street, armourer,  dwelt  without  Bishope- 


Errors  ;  but  the  delight  which  be  would  hare  taken  in 
the  discussing  of  its  probabilities,  wo\ild  have  sbovn 
that  the  truth  of  the  fact,  though  the  avowed  olywt  of 
his  search  was  not  so  much  the  motive  which  put  him 
upon  the  investigation,  as  those  hidden  affinities  tad 
poetical  analogies, — those  es$ential  veritiet  in  the  appli* 
cation  of  strange  fable,  which  made  him  linger  with  »och 
reluctant  delay  among  the  last  fading  lights  of  popular 
tradition  ;  and  not  seldom  to  conjure  up  a  superstition, 
that  had  been  long  extinct,  from  its  dustj  grave,  to  inter 
it  himself  with  greater  ceremonies  and  solemniticf  of 
burial. 
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gate.  It  happened  that  a  stage-player  bor- 
rowed a  rusty  musket,  which  had  lain  long 
leger  in  his  shop  :  now  though  his  part  were 
comical,  he  therewith  acted  an  unexpected 
tragedy,  killing  one  of  the  standers  by,  the 
gun  casually  going  off  on  the  stage,  which 
he  suspected  not  to  be  charged.  'Oh  the 
difference  of  divers  men  in  the  tenderness  of 
their  consciences !  some  are  scarce  touched 
with  a  wound,  whilst  others  are  wounded 
with  a  touch  therein.  This  poor  armourer 
waa  highly  afflicted  therewith,  though  done 
against  his  will,  yea,  without  his  know- 
ledge, in  his  absence,  by  another,  out  of 
mere  chance.  Hereupon  he  resolved  to  give 
all  his  estate  to  pious  uses  :  no  sooner  had  he 
gotten  a  round  sum,  but  presently  he  posted 
with  it  in  his  apron  to  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men, and  was  in  pain  till  by  their  direction 
he  had  settled  it  for  the  relief  of  poor  in  his 
own  and  other  parishes,  and  disposed  of  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  accordingly,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed  by  the  then  churchwardens 
of  the  said  parish.  Thus  as  he  conceived  him- 
self casually  (though  at  a  great  distance)  to 
have  occasioned  the  death  of  one,  he  was 
the  immediate  and  direct  cause  of  giving  a 
comfortable  living  to  many." 

Burning  of  Wickliffe^s  Body  by  Order  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,—'^  Hitherto  [aj).  1428] 
the  corpse  of  John  "Wickliffe  had  quietly 
slept  in  his  grave  about  forty-one  years  after 
his  death,  till  his  body  was  reduced  to  bones, 
and  his  bones  almost  to  dust.  For  though  the 
earth  in  the  chancel  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leices- 
tershire, where  he  was  interred,  hath  not  so 
quick  a  digestion  with  the  earth  of  Aceldama^ 
to  consume  flesh  in  twenty-four  hours,  yet 
Buch  the  appetite  thereof,  and  all  other 
English  graves,  to  leave  small  reversions  of 
a  body  after  so  many  years.  But  now  such 
the  spleen  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  as 
they  not  only  cursed  his  memory  as  dying  an 
obstinate  heretic,  but  ordered  that  his  bones 
(with  this  charitable  caution, — ^if  it  may  be 
discerned  from  the  bodies  of  other  fedthful 


people)  be  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and 
thrown  far  off  from  any  Christian  burial. 
In  obedience  hereunto,  Richard  Fleming, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Diocesan  of  liUtterworth, 
sent  his  officers  (vultures  with  a  quick  sight, 
scent,  at  a  dead  carcass)  to  ungrave  him.  Ac- 
cordingly to  Lutterworth  they  come,  Sumner, 
Conmiissary,  Official,  Chancellor,  Proctors, 
Doctors,  and  their  servants,  (so  that  the 
renmant  of  the  body  would  not  hold  out  a  bone 
amongst  so  many  hands,)  take  what  was  left 
out  of  the  grave,  and  burnt  them  to  ashes, 
and  cast  them  into  Swift,  a  neighbouring 
brook,  running  hard  by.  Thtu  this  brook  has 
conveyed  his  ashes  into  A  von,  A  von  into  Severn, 
Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the 
main  ocean ;  and  thus  the  ashes  of  WuMiffe 
are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is 
dispersed  all  the  world  over,***  —  Church 
History. 

•  The  concluding  period  of  this  most  IItcIj  nurrfttlTa 
I  will  not  call  a  conceit :  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  con- 
ceptions 1  ever  met  with.  One  feels  the  ashes  of  Wiclu 
liffe  gliding  away  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sumners,  Ck)m. 
missaries,  Officials,  Proctors,  Doctors,  and  aU  tho 
puddering  rout  of  executioners  of  the  impotent  rage  of 
the  baffled  Council :  ftrom  Swift  into  Atou,  from  Avon 
into  Severn,  from  SeTem  into  the  narrow  seas,  fk-om  the 
narrow  seas  into  the  main  ocean,  where  they  become  the 
emblem  of  his  doctrine,  "  dispersed  all  the  world  oyer." 
Hamlet's  tracing  the  body  of  Cesar  to  the  clay  that 
stops  a  beer  barrel  is  a  no  less  curious  puntuit  of 
'*  ruined  mortality ; "  but  it  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  this  : 
it  degrades  and  saddens  us,  for  one  part  of  our  nature  at 
least ;  but  this  expands  the  whole  of  our  nature,  and 
gives  to  the  body  a  sort  of  ubiquity, — a  diffusion  as  far  as 
the  actions  of  its  partner  can  have  reach  or  influence. 

I  have  seen  this  passage  smiled  at,  and  set  down  as  a 
quaint  conceit  of  old  Fuller.  But  what  is  not  a  conceit 
to  those  who  read  it  in  a  temper  different  from  that  in 
which  the  writer  composed  it  I  The  most  pathetic  parts 
of  poetry  to  cold  tempers  seem  and  are  nonsense, 
as  divinity  was  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.  When 
Richard  II.,  meditating  on  his  own  utter  annihilation  as 
to  royalty,  cries  out, 

«*  O  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow. 
To  melt  before  the  son  of  Bolingbroke," 

if  we  had  been  going  on  pace  for  pace  with  the  passion 
before,  this  sudden  conversion  of  a  strong-felt  metaphor 
into  something  to  be  actually  realised  in  nature,  like  that 
of  Jeremiah,  **  Oh !  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,"  is  strictly  and  strikingly 
natural ;  but  come  unprepared  upon  it,  and  it  is  a  con- 
ceit :  and  so  is  a  "head '*  turned  into  "  waters.'* 
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One  of  the  earliest  and  noblest  enjoy- 
ments I  had  when  a  boy,  was  in  the  contem- 
plation of  those  capital  prints  by  Hogarth, 
the  Harlot's  and  Rake's  Progresses,  which, 
along  with  some  others,  hung  upon  the  walls 
of  a  great  hall  in  an  old-fashioned  house  in 

shire,  and  seemed  the  solitary  tenants 

(with  myself)  of  that  antiquated  and  life- 
deserted  apartment. 

Recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
prints  used  to  affect  me  has  often  made  me 
wonder,  when  I  have  heard  Hogarth  de- 
scribed as  a  mere  comic  painter,  as  one  of 
those  whose  chief  ambition  was  to  raise  a 
laugh.  To  deny  that  there  are  throughout 
the  prints  which  I  have  mentioned  circum- 
stances introduced  of  a  laughable  tendency, 
would  be  to  run  counter  to  the  common 
notions  of  mankind  ;  but  to  suppose  that  in 
their  n^i?i^  character  they  appeal  chiefly  to 
the  risible  faculty,  and  not  first  iuid  foremost 
to  the  very  heart  of  man.  its  best  and  must 
serious  feelings,  would  be  to  mistake  no  less 
grossly  their  aim  and  purpose.  A  set  of  severer 
Satires  (for  they  are  not  so  much  Comedies, 
which  they  have  been  likened  to,  as  they  are 
strong  and  masculine  Satires)  less  mingled 
with  anything  of  mere  fun,  were  never 
written  upon  paj)er,  or  graven  upon  copper. 
They  resei\ible  Juvenal,  or  the  satiric  touches 
in  Timun  of  Athens. 

I  wi\s  pleased  with  the  replyof  a  gentleman, 
who  being  ask.d  which  book  he  esteemed 
most  in  his  library,  answered,  —  "Shak- 
speare:"  being  asked  which  he  esteemed 
next  best,  replied,  "  Hogarth."  His  grai>hic 
representations  are  indeed  books  :  they  have 
the  teeming,  fruitful,  suggestive  meaning  of 
words.  Other  pictures  we  look  at,— his 
prints  we  read. 

^  In  pursuance  of  this  parallel,  I  have  some- 
times entertained  myself  with  comparing  the 
Ti7non  of  Athens  of  Shakspeare  (which  1 
have  just  mentioned)  and  Hogarth's  liakes 
Progress  together.  The  story,  the  moral,  in 
both  is  nearly  the  same.     The  wild  course  of 


riot  and  extravagance,  ending  in  the  one  with 
driving  the  Prodigal  from  the  society  of  men 
into  the  solitude  of  the  deserts,  and  in  the 
other  with  conducting  the  Rake  through  his 
several  stages  of  dissipation  into  the  still 
more  complete  desolations  of  the  mad-house, 
in  the  play  and  in  the  picture,  are  described 
with  almost  equal  force  and  nature.  The 
levee  of  the  Rike,  which  fonns  the  subject 
of  the  second  plate  in  the  series,  is  almost  a 
transcript  of  Timon's  levee  in  the  opening 
scene  of  that  play.  We  find  a  dedicating 
poet,  and  other  similar  characters,  in  both. 

The  concluding  scene  in  the  BaJce^9  Progrm 
is  perhaps  superior  to  the  last  scents  of 
Tirtum.  If  we  seek  for  something  of  kindred 
excellence  in  poeti-y,  it  must  be  in  the  scenei 
of  Lear's  beginning  madness,  where  the  King 
and  the  Fool  and  the  Tom-o'-Bedlam  conspire 
U)  produce  such  a  meiUey  of  mirth  checked 
by  misery,  and  misery  rebuked  by  mirth; 
where  the  society  of  those  "sti-ange  bed- 
fellows "  which  misfortunes  have  brought 
Lear  acquainted  with,  so  finely  sets  forth  the 
destitute  state  of  the  monarch  ;  while  the 
lunatic  bans  of  the  one,  and  the  disjointed 
sayings  and  wild  but  pregnant  allusioiia  of 
the  other,  so  wonderfully  sympathise  with 
that  confusion,  which  they  seem  to  assist  in 
the  production  of,  in  the  senses  of  that 
"  child-changed  father." 

In  the  scene  in  Bedlam,  which  terminates 
the  Raix's  Progress^  we  find  the  same  assort- 
ment of  the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible. 
Here  is  desperate  madness,  the  overturning 
of  originally  strong  thinking  faculties,  at 
which  we  shudder,  as  we  contemplate  the 
duration  and  pressure  of  aflliction  which  it 
nmst  have  asked  to  destroy  such  a  building ; 
— and  here  is  the  gradual  hurt  less  lapse  into 
idiocy,  of  faculties,  which  at  their  best  of 
times  never  having  been  strong,  we  look 
upon  the  consummation  of  their  decay  with 
no  more  of  pity  than  is  consistent  with  a 
smile.  The  mad  tailor,  the  poor  driveller 
that  has  gone  out  of  his  wits  (and  truly  he 
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appears  to  have  had  no  great  journey  to  go 
to  get  past  their  confines)  for  the  love  of 
Charming  Betty  Cardes8, — these  half-laii;^h- 
able,  scarce-pitiable  objects,  take  off  from  the 
horror  which  tlie  principal  figure  would  of 
itself  raise,  at  the  same  time  that  they  assist 
the  feeling  of  the  sccm^  by  contributing  to 
the  general  notion  of  its  subject : — 

•*  Madness,  thou  chaon  of  ihc  brain, 

"What  art,  that  pleasure  piv'st  and  pain  t 

Tyranny  of  Fancy'«»  rc\^\ ! 

Mechanic  Fancy,  that  can  build 

V.'i<t  labyrinths  and  mazes  wild. 

With  rule  disjointed,  shapeless  measure, 

Fill'd  with  horror,  flll'd  with  pleasure  I 

Shapes  of  horror,  that  would  even 

Cast  doubts  of  mercy  upon  heaven  ; 

Shapes  of  pleasure,  that  but  seen. 

Would  split  the  shaking  sides  of  Spleen."  • 

Is  it  carrying  the  spirit  of  comparison  to 
excess  to  remark,  that  in  the  poor  kneeling 
weeping  female  wlio  accompanies  her  seducer 
in  his  sad  decay,  there  is  something  analogous 
to  Kent,  or  Caius,  as  he  delights  rather  to 
be  called,  in  Lear, — the  noblest  pattern  of 
viiiiue  which  even  Shakspeare  has  conceived, 
— who  follows  his  royal  master  in  banishment, 
that  had  pronounced  hU  banishment^  and, 
forgetful  at  once  of  his  wrongs  and  dignities, 
taking  on  himself  the  disguise  of  a  menial, 
retains  his  fidelity  to  the  figure,  his  loyalty 
to  the  carcass,  the  shadow,  the  shell  and 
empty  husk  of  I^ar  ? 

In  the  perusal  of  a  book,  or  of  a  picture, 
much  of  the  impression  which  we  receive 
depends  upon  the  habit  of  mind  which  we 
bring  with  us  to  such  perusal.  The  same 
circumstance  may  make  one  person  laugh, 
which  shall  render  another  very  serious ;  or 
in  the  same  person  the  first  impression  may 
be  corrected  by  after-thought.  The  mis- 
employed incongruous  characters  at  the 
HarloVa  Funeraly  on  a  superficial  inspection, 
provoke  to  laughter ;  but  when  we  have 
sacrificed  the  first  emotion  to  levity,  a  very 
different  frame  of  mind  succeeds,  or  the 
painter  has  lost  half  his  purpose.  I  never 
look  at  that  wonderful  assemblage  of  depraved 
beings,  who,  without  a  grain  of  reverence  or 
pity  in  their  perverted  minds,  are  performing 
the  sacred  exteriors  of  duty  to  the  relics  of 
their  departed  ptirtner  in  folly,  but  I  am  as 
much  moved  to  sympathy  from  the  very 
want  of  it  in  them,  as  I  should  be  by  the 

•  Lines  inscribed  under  the  plate. 


finest  representation  of  a  virtuous  death-bed 
surrounded  by  real  mourners,  pious  children, 
weeping  friends, — perhaps  more  by  the  very 
contrast.  What  reflections  does  it  not  awake, 
of  the  dreadful  heartless  state  in  which  the 
creature  (a  female  too)  must  have  lived,  who 
in  death  wants  the  accompaniment  of  one 
genuine  tear.  Th.at  wretch  who  is  removing 
the  lid  of  the  coffin  to  gaze  upon  the  corpse 
with  a  face  which  indicates  a  perfect  negation 
of  all  goodness  or  womanhood — the  hypocrite 
parson  and  his  denmre  partner — all  the 
fiendish  group — to  a  thoughtful  mind  present 
a  moral  emblem  more  affecting  than  if  the 
poor  friendless  carcass  had  been  depicted  as 
thrown  out  to  the  woods,  where  wolves  had 
assisted  at  its  obsequies,  itself  furnishing 
forth  its  own  funeral  banquet. 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  such  incongruities  aa 
are  met  together  in  this  picture, — incongruous 
objects  being  of  the  very  essence  of  laughter, 
— but  surely  the  laugh  is  far  different  in  its 
kind  from  that  thoughtless  species  to  wliich 
we  are  moved  by  mere  fiirce  and  grotesque. 
We  laugh  when  Ferdinand  Count  Fatliom, 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  white  cliffs  of  Britain, 
feels  his  heart  yearn  with  filial  fondness 
towards  the  land  of  his  progenitors,  which  he 
is  coming  to  fleece  and  plunder, — we  smile 
at  the  exquisite  irony  of  the  passage, — but  if 
we  are  not  led  on  by  such  passages  to  some 
more  salutary  feeling  than  laughter,  we  are 
very  negligent  perusers  of  them  in  book  or 
picture. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  those  who  cry  up 
the  great  Historical  School  in  this  coimtry, 
at  the  head  of  wh/ch  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is 
placed,  to  exclude  Hogarth  from  that  school, 
as  an  artist  of  an  inferior  and  vulgar  class. 
Those  persons  seem  to  me  to  confound  the 
painting  of  subjects  in  common  or  vulgar 
life  with  the  being  a  vulgar  artist.  The 
quantity  of  thought  which  Hogarth  crowds 
into  every  picture  would  alone  unwlgarise 
every  subject  which  he  might  choose.  Let 
us  take  the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  the  print 
called  Gin  Lane,  Here  is  plenty  of  poverty 
and  low  stuff  to  disgust  upon  a  superficial 
view  ;  and  accordingly  a  cold  spectator  feels 
himself  immediately  disgusted  and  repelled. 
I  have  seen  many  turn  away  from  it,  not 
being  able  to  bear  it.  The  same  persons 
would  perhaps  have  looked  with  great  com- 
placency upon  Poussin's  celebrated  picture 
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of  the  Plague  at  Athens.*  Disease  and  Death 
and  bewildering  Terror,  in  Athenian garvMrUa, 
are  endurable,  and  come,  as  the  delicate 
critics  express  it,  within  the  **  limits  of 
pleasurable  sensation."  But  the  scenes  of 
their  own  St.  Giles's,  delineated  by  their  own 
countryman,  are  too  shocking  to  think  of 
Yet  if  we  could  abstract  our  minds  from  the 
fascinating  colours  of  the  picture,  and  forget 
the  coarse  execution  (in  some  respects)  of  the 
print,  intended  as  it  was  to  be  a  cheap  plate, 
accessible  to  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  for 
whose  instruction  it  was  done,  I  think  we 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  conferring  the 
palm  of  superior  genius  upon  Hogarth, 
comparing  this  work  of  his  with  Poussin's 
picture.  There  is  more  of  imagination  in  it 
— that  power  which  draws  all  things  to  one, 
— ^which  makes  things  animate  and  inani- 
mate, beings  with  their  attributes,  subjects, 
and  their  accessories,  take  one  colour  and 
serve  to  one  effect.  Everything  in  the  print, 
to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  tells.  Every  part 
is  full  of  "  strange  images  of  death."  It  is 
perfectly  amazing  and  astounding  to  look  at. 
Not  only  the  two  prominent  figures,  the 
woman  and  the  half-dead  man,  which  are  as 
terrible  as  anything  which  Michael  Angelo 
ever  drew,  but  everything  else  in  the  print, 
contributes  to  bewilder  and  stupify, — the 
very  houses,  as  I  heard  a  friend  of  mine 
express  it,  tumbling  all  about  in  various 
directions,  seem  drunk — seem  absolutely  reel- 
ing from  the  effect  of  that  diabolical  spirit 
of  frenzy  which  goes  forth  over  the  whole 
composition.  To  show  the  poetical  and 
almost  prophetical  conception  in  the  artist, 
one  little  circumstance  may  serve.  Not 
content  with  the  dying  and  dead  figures, 
which  he  has  strewed  in  profusion  over  the 
proper  scene  of  the  action,  he  shows  you 
what  (of  a  kindred  nature)  is  passing  beyond 
it.  Close  by  the  shell,  in  which,  by  direction 
of  the  parish  beadle,  a  man  is  depositing  his 
wife,  is  an  old  wall,  which,  partaking  of  the 
universal  decay  around  it,  is  tumbling  to 
pieces.  Through  a  gap  in  this  wall  are  seen 
three  figjires,  which  appear  to  make  a  part 
in  some  funeral  procession  which  is  passing 
by  oa^.the  other  side  of  the  wall,  out  of  the 
8ph6tt  of  Ihe  composition.  This  extending 
of  the  interest  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 

^  At  the  Ute  Mr.  Hope's,  in  Cavendish-square. 


subject  could  only  have  been  conceived  by  a 
great  genius.  Shakspeare,  in  his  description 
of  the  painting  of  the  Trojan  War,  in  lus 
Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  has  introduced  a  umilar 
device,  where  the  painter  m&de  a  part  stand 
for  the  whole : — 

"  For  much  imagrinary  work  was  there, 
Concrit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind. 
That  for  Achilles'  ima{^  stood  hi^  spear, 
Grip'd  in  an  armed  hand ;  himself  behind 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind : 
A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg*,  a  head. 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imo^ned.*' 

This  he  well  calls  imaginaiy  loork,  where 
the  spectator  must  meet  the  artist  in  hia 
conceptions  half  way  ;  and  it  is  pecoliar  to 
the  confidence  of  high  genius  alone  to  trust 
so  much  to  spectators  or  readers.  Lesser 
artists  show  everything  distinct  and  full,  u 
they  require  an  object  to  be  made  out  to 
themselves  before  they  can  comprehend  it 

When  I  think  of  the  power  displayed  in 
this  (I  will  not  hesitate  to  say)  sublinw 
print,  it  seems  to  me  the  extreme  narrownea 
of  system  alone,  and  of  that  rage  for  claasiii- 
cation,  by  which,  in  matters  of  taste  at  leist^ 
we  are  perpetually  perplexing,  instead  of 
arranging,  our  ideas,  that  wouU  make  at 
concede  to  the  work  of  Poussin  above 
mentioned,  and  deny  to  this  of  Hogarth,  the 
name  of  a  grand  serious  composition. 

We  are  for  ever  deceiving  ourselves  with 
names  and  theories.  We  call  one  man  a 
great  historical  painter,  because  he  has  taken 
for  his  subjects  kings  or  great  men,  or 
transactions  over  which  time  has  thrown  a 
grandeur.  We  term  another  the  painter  of 
common  life,  and  set  him  down  in  our  minds 
for  an  artist  of  an  inferior  class,  without 
reflecting  whether  the  quantity  of  thought 
shown  by  the  latter  may  not  much  more 
than  level  the  distinction  which  their  mere 
choice  of  subjects  may  seem  to  place  between 
them  ;  or  whether,  in  fact,  from  that  very 
common  life  a  great  artist  may  not  extract 
as  deep  an  interest  as  another  man  from  that 
which  we  are  pleased  to  call  history. 

I  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  Re3niolds,  but  I  do  not 
like  that  his  reputation  should  overahadow 
and  stifle  the  merits  of  such  a  man  as 
Hogarth,  nor  that  to  mere  names  anJ 
clasnifications  we  should  be  content  to 
sacrifice  one  of  the  greatest  oruaments  of 
England. 
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I  would  ask  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Reynolds,  whether  in  the  countenances  of 
his  Staring  and  Orinning  Despair^  which  he 
has  given  us  for  the  faces  of  Ugolino  and 
dying  Beaufort,  there  be  anything  com- 
parable to  the  expression  which  Hogarth 
has  put  into  the  face  of  his  broken-down 
rake  in  the  last  plate  but  one  of  the  Rakers 
Progress*  where  a  letter  from  the  manager 
is  brought  to  him  to  say  that  his  play  "  will 
not  do  1 "  Here  all  Is  easy,  natural,  undis- 
torted,  but  withal  what  a  mass  of  woe  is 
here  accumulated  ! — the  long  history  of  a 
mis-spent  life  is  compressed  into  the  coun- 
tenance as  plainly  as  the  series  of  plates 
before  had  told  it ;  here  is  no  attempt  at 
Gorgonian  looks,  which  are  to  freeze  the 
beholder — no  grinning  at  the  antique  bed- 
posts— no  face-making,  or  consciousness  of 
the  presence  of  spectators  in  or  out  of  the 
picture,  but  grief  kept  to  a  man*s  self,  a  face 
retiring  from  notice  with  the  shame  which 
great  anguinh  sometimes  brings  with  it, — a 
final  leave  taken  of  hope, — the  coming  on  of 
vacancy  and  stupefaction,  —  a  beginning 
alienation  of  mind  looking  like  tranquillity. 
Here  is  matter  for  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
to  feed  on  for  the  hour  together, — matter  to 
feed  and  fertilise  the  mind.  It  is  too  real  to 
admit  one  thought  about  the  power  of  the 
artist  who  did  it.  When  we  compare  the 
expression  in  subjects  which  so  fairly  admit 
of  comparison,  and  find  the  superiority  so 
clearly  to  remain  with  Hogarth,  shall  the 
mere  contemptible  difference  of  the  scene  of 
it  being  laid,  in  the  one  case,  in  our  Fleet  or 
Bling's  Bench  Prison,  and,  in  the  other,  in 
the  State  Prison  of  Pisa,  or  the  bed-room  of 
a  cardinal,— or  that  the  subject  of  the  one 
has  never  been  authenticated,  and  the  other 
is  matter  of  history, — so  weigh  down  the 
real  points  of  the  comparison,  as  to  induce 
OS  to  rank  the  artist  who  has  chosen  the  one 
scene  or  subject  (though  confessedly  inferior 
in  that  which  constitutes  the  soul  of  his  art) 
in  a  class  from  which  we  exclude  the  better 
genius  (who  has  happened  to  make  choice  of 
the  other)  with  something  like  disgrace  ?  * 

•  The  first  perhaps  in  all  Hogarth  for  serioos  expret- 
■ion.  That  which  comes  next  to  it,  1  think,  is  the  Jaded 
morning  countenance  of  the  debiiuchec  in  the  second 
plate  of  the  Marriage  Alamode^  which  lectures  on  the 
ranity  of  pleasure  as  audibly  as  anything  in  Ecclesiastes. 

t  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  somewhere  in  his  Lectures, 
■pMka  of  the  premmptum  of  Hogarth  in  attempting  the 


The  Boys  under  Demoniacfd  Possession  of 
Raphael  and  Domenichino,  by  what  law  of 
classification  are  we  bound  to  assign  them  to 
belong  to  the  great  style  in  painting,  and  to 
degrade  into  an  inferior  class  the  Rake  of 
Hogarth  when  he  is  the  Madman  in  the 
Bedlam  scene?  I  am  sure  he  is  far  more 
impre^sive  than  either.  It  is  a  face  which 
no  one  that  has  seen  can  easily  forget.  There 
i^  the  stretch  of  human  suffering  to  the 
utmost  endurance,  severe  bodily  pabi  brought 
on  by  strong  mental  agony,  the  frightful 
obstinate  laugh  of  madness, — ^yet  all  so 
unforced  and  natural,  that  those  who  never 
were  witness  to  madness  in  real  life,  think 
they  see  nothing  but  what  is  familiar  to 
them  in  this  face.  Here  are  no  tricks  of 
distortion,  nothing  but  the  natural  face  of 
agony.  This  is  high  tragic  pamting,  and  we 
might  as  well  deny  to  Shakspeare  the 
honours  of  a  great  tragedian,  because  he  has 
interwoven  scenes  of  mirth  with  the  serious 
business  of  his  plays,  as  refuse  to  Hogarth 
the  san^e  praise  for  the  two  concluding 
scenes  of  the  Rake's  Progress,  because  of  the 
Comic  Lunatics  *  which  he  has  thrown  into 
the  one,  or  the  Alchymist  that  he  has 
introduced  in  the  other,  who  is  paddling  in 
the  coals  of  his  furnace,  keeping  aUve  the 

grand  style  in  painting,  by  which  he  means  his  choice  of 
certain  Scripture  subjects.  Hogarth's  excursions  into 
Holy  Land  were  not  very  numerous,  but  what  he  has 
left  us  in  this  kind  have  at  least  this  merit,  that  they 
hare  expression  of  tome  tort  or  other  in  them, — the 
Child  Motes  before  PharaoKt  Daughter^  for  inntance  : 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
Repote  in  Egypt^  painted  for  Macklin's  Bible,  where  for 
a  Madonna  he  has  substituted  a  sleepy,  insensible,  un- 
motherly  girl,  one  so  little  worthy  to  have  been  selected 
as  the  Mother  of  the  Saviour,  that  she  seema  to  hare 
neither  heart  nor  feeling  to  entitle  her  to  become  a 
mother  at  all.  But  indeed  the  race  of  Virgin  Mary 
painters  seems  to  have  been  eat  up,  root  and  branch,  at 
the  Reformation.  Our  artists  are  too  good  Protestants 
to  give  life  to  that  admirable  commixture  of  maternal 
tenderness  with  reverential  awe  and  wonder  approaching 
to  worship,  with  which  the  Virgin  Mothers  of  L.  da 
Vinci  and  Raphael  (themselves  by  their  divine  coxinte- 
nances  kiviting  men  to  worship)  contemplate  the  union 
of  the  two  natoret  in  the  person  of  their  HeaTen-born 
Infant. 

«  "  There  are  of  madmen.  Its  there  are  of  tame, 
All  humour'd  not  alike.     We  have  here  avtie 
So  apish  and  fantastic,  play  with  a  fcatlMjr  ; 
And  though  'twould  grieve  a  soul  to  see  God'i 

image 
So  blcmiflh'd  and  defao'd,  ^et  do  they  act    '^^  ■ 
Such  antick  and  such  pretty  lunacic^ 
That,  spite  of  sorrow,  they  will  make  you  smile. 
Others  again  we  have,  like  angry  lions, 
Fierce  as  wild  bulla,  untumeable  al  ^ics.** 

Sanest  IFA^e. 
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flames  of  vain  hope  withiu  the  very  walls  of 
the  prison  to  which  the  vanity  has  conducted 
him,  wliich  have  tauglit  the  darker  lesson  of 
extinguished  hope  to  the  desponding  figure 
who  is  the  principal  person  of  the  scene. 

It  is  the  force  of  these  kindly  a<lmixtures 
which  assimilates  the  scenes  of  Hogarth  and 
of  Sh.'ikspeare  to  the  drama  of  real   life, 
where  no  such  thing  as  pure  tragedy  is  to 
be    found ;    but    merriment  and  infelicity, 
ponderous   crime  and  feather-light  vanity, 
I    like    twi-fonned    births,    disagreeing    com- 
i    plexions    of   one    intertexture,   perpetually 
!    unite  to  show  forth  motley  spectacles  to  the 
I    world.    Then  it  is  that  the  poet  or  painter 
.    shows  his  art,  when  in  the  selection  of  these 
comic  adjuncts    he    chooses    such    circum- 
stances as  sliall  relieve,  contrast  with,  or  fall 
into,  without  forming  a  violent  opposition  to 
his  principal  object    Who  sees  not  that  the 
i    Grave-digger  in  Hamlet^  the  Fool  in  Lear^ 
j    have  a  kind  of  correspondency  to,  and  fall  in 
with,    the    subjects    which    they    seem    to 
interrupt :  while  the  comic  stuff  in   Venice 
Preserved,  and  the  doggrel  nonsense  of  the 
;    Cook  and  his  poisoning  associates  in  the 
Jiollo  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  are  pure, 
irrelevant,  impertinent  discords, — as  bad  as 
the  quarrelling  dog  and  cat  under  the  table 
of  the  Lord  and  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus  of 
!    Titian? 

Not  to  tire  the  reader  with  perpetual 
I  reference  to  prints  which  he  may  not  be 
fortunate  enough  to  possess,  it  may  be  suffi-  i 
cient  to  remark,  that  the  same  tragic  cast  of 
expression  and  incident,  blended  in  some 
instances  with  a  greater  alloy  of  comedy, 
characterises  his  other  great  work,  the 
Marriage  Alamode,  as  well  as  those  less 
elaborate  exertions  of  his  genius,  the  prints 
called  Industry  and  Idleness,  the  Distrest 
Poet,  &c.  forming,  with  the  HarloCs  and 
Bakers  Progresses,  the  most  considerable  if 
not  the  largest  class  of  his  productions, — 
enough  surely  to  rescue  Hogai-th  from  the 
imputation  of  being  a  mere  buffoon,  or  one 
whose  general  aim  was  only  to  shake  the 
sides. 

There  remains  a  very  numerous  class  of 
his  performances,  the  object  of  which  must 
be  confessed  to  be  principally  comic.  But  in 
all  of  them  will  be  found  something  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  droll  productions  of 
Bunbury  and  others.     They  have  this  differ-  ! 


ence,  that  we  do  not  merely  laugh  at,  we  are 
led  into  long  trains  of  reflection  by  them. 
In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  characten 
of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims,  which  have  strokes 
of  humour  in  them  enough  to  designate 
them  for  the  most  part  as  comic,  but  oar 
strongest  feeling  still  is  wonder  at  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  genius  which  could  crowd, 
as  poet  and  painter  have  done,  into  one  small 
canvas  so  many  diverse  yet  co-operating 
materials. 

The  faces  of  Hogarth  have  not  a  mere 
momentary  interest,  as  in  caricatures,  or 
those  grotesque  physiognomies  which  we 
sometimes  catch  a  glance  of  in  the  street, 
and,  struck  with  their  whimsicality,  wish 
for  a  pencil  and  the  power  to  sketch  them 
down ;  and  forget  them  again  as  rapidly,— 
but  they  are  permanent  abiding  ideas.  Not 
the  sports  of  nature,  but  her  necessary 
eternal  classes.  We  feel  that  we  cannot  part 
with  any  of  them,  lest  a  link  should  be 
broken. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  he  hii 
seldom  drawn  a  mean  or  insignificant  coim- 
tenance.*  Hogarth's  mind  waa  eminent!/ 
reflective  ;  and,  as  it  has  been  well  observed 
of  Shakspeare,  that  he  has  transfused  his 
own  poetical  character  into  the  persons  of 
his  drama  (they  are  all  more  or  less  poets) 
Hogarth  has  impressed  a  thinking  character 
u])on  the  persons  of  his  canvas.  This  remark 
must  not  be  taken  universally.  The  ex- 
quisite idiotism  of  the  little  gentleman  in 
the  bag  and  sword  beating  his  di*um  in  the 
print  of  the  Enraged  Musician,  would  of 
itsfelf  rise  up  against  so  sweeping  an  asser- 
tion. But  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be 
true  of  the  generality  of  his  countenances. 
The  knife-grinder  and  Jew  flute- player  in  the 
plate  just  mentioned,  may  serve  as  instances 
instead  of  a  thousand.  They  have  intense 
thinking  faces,  though  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  subservient  by  no  means  required 
it ;  but  indeed  it  seems  as  if  it  was  painfiii 
to  Hogarth  to  contemplate  mere  vacancy  or 
insignificance 


•  If  there  are  any  of  that  description,  they  are  in  hU 
Strolling  Players^  a  print  which  has  been  cried  np  by 
Ix)rd  Orford  as  the  ricliest  of  his  production.*,  and  it  nuj 
be,  for  what  I  know,  in  the  mere  lumber,  the  propertin, 
and  dead  furniture  of  the  scene,  but  in  iiring  chartctrr 
and  t'XprcFsion  it  is  (for  llopirth)  himcntably  poor  wid 
wantiuGT ;  it  is  porUapH  the  only  one  of  hijt  performineci 
at  which  wc  have  a  right  to  feel  disgusted. 
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This  reflection  of  tlie  artist*s  own  intellect 
fi:x>ra  the  faces  of  his  characters,  is  one  reason 
■why  the  works  of  Hogarth,  so  much  more 
than  those  qf  any  other  artist,  are  objects  of 
meditation.  Our  intellectual  natures  love 
the  mirror  which  gives  them  back  their  own 
likenesses.  The  mental  eye  will  not  bend 
long  with  delight  upon  vacancy. 

Another  line  of  eternal  separation  between 
Hogarth  and  the  common  painters  of  droll 
or  burlesque  subjects,  with  whom  he  is  often 
confounded,  is  the  sense  of  beauty,  which  in 
the  most  unpromising  subjects  seems  never 
wholly  to  have  deserted  him.  "Hogarth 
himself,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,*  from  whom  I 
have  borrowed  this  observation,  speaking  of 
a  scene  which  took  place  at  Batzeburg, 
"never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distortion, 
both  of  attitude  and  physiognomy,  than  this 
effect  occasioned :  nor  was  there  wanting 
beside  it  one  of  those  beautiful  female  faces 
which  the  same  Hogarth,  in  whom  the  satirist 
never  extinguished  thai  love  of  beauty  which 
bdonged  to  him  as  a  poety  so  often  and  so 
gladly  introduces  as  the  central  figure  in  a 
crowd  of  humorous  deformities,  which  figure 
(such  is  the  power  of  true  genius)  neither 
acts  nor  is  meant  to  act  as  a  contrast ;  but 
diffuses  through  all  and  over  each  of  the 
group  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human 
kindness  ;  and  even  when  the  attention  is 
n6  longer  consciously  directed  to  the  cause  of 
this  feeling,  still  blends  its  tenderness  with 
our  laughter :  and  t/tus  prevents  t/ie  instructive 
merriment  cU  the  whims  of  nature,  or  the 
foibles  or  humours  of  our  fellow-men,  from 
degenerating  into  the  heart-poison  of  contempt 
or  hatred.^'  To  the  beautiful  females  in 
Hogarth,  which  Mr.  C.  has  pointed  out, 
might  be  added,  the  frequent  introduction 
of  children  (which  Hogarth  seems  to  have 
taken  a  particular  delight  in)  into  his  pieces. 
They  have  a  singular  effect  in  giving  tran- 
quillity and  a  portion  of  their  own  innocence 
to  the  subject  The  baby  riding  in  its 
mother^s  lap  in  the  March  to  Finchley,  (its 
careless  innocent  face  placed  directly  behind 
the  intriguing  time-furrowed  countenance  of 
the  treason  plotting  French  priest,)  perfectly 
sobers  the  whole  of  that  tumultuous  scene. 
The  boy  mourner  winding  up  his  top  with 
■o  much  unpretending  insensibility  in  the 


•  The  Driend,  No.  XVI. 


plate  of  the  Harlofs  Fuixeral,  (the  only  thing 
in  that  assembly  that  is  not  a  hypocrite,) 
quiets  and  soothes  the  mind  that  has  been 
disturbed  at  the  sight  of  so  much  depraved 
man  and  woman  kind. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  I  met  with  a 
passage  in  the  writings  of  the  Late  Mr.  Barry, 
which,  as  it  falls  in  with  the  vulgar  notion 
respecting  Hogarth,  which  this  Essay  has 
been  employed  in  combating,  I  shall  take  the 
lilxirty  to  transcribe,  with  such  remarks  as 
may  suggest  themselves  to  me  in  the  tran- 
scription; refei-ring  the  reader  for  a  full 
answer  to  that  which  has  gone  before. 

"  NotwithBtandlng  Hogarth's  merit  docs  undoubtedly 
entitle  him  to  an  honourable  place  among  the  artists, 
and  that  his  little  compositions,  considered  as  so  many 
dramatic  representations,  abounding  with  humour,  cha- 
racter,  and  extensive  otwervations  on  the  various  inci. 
dents  of  low,  faulty,  and  vipious  life,  are  very  in- 
genioQsly  brought  together,  and  frequently  tell  their 
own  story  with  more  facility  than  is  often  found  in  many 
of  the  elevated  and  more  noble  inventions  of  Raphael 
and  other  great  men ;  yet  it  must  be  honestly  confebsed, 
that  in  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  figure,  foreigners 
have  Justly  observed,  that  Hogarth  is  often  so  raw  and 
unformed,  as  hardly  to  deserve  tho  name  of  an  artint. 
But  this  capital  defect  is  not  often  perceivable,  as 
examples  of  the  naked  and  of  derated  nature  but  rarely 
occur  in  his  subjects,  which  are  for  the  most  part  filled 
with  characters  that  in  their  nature  tend  to  deformity ; 
besides  his  figures  are  small,  and  the  Joncturcs,  and  other 
difficulties  of  drawing  that  might  occur  in  their  limbs, 
are  artfully  concealed  with  their  clothes,  rags,  &c.  But 
what  would  atone  for  all  his  defects,  even  if  they  were 
twice  told,  is  his  admirable  fund  of  hivention,  ever  inex- 
haustible in  its  resources;  and  his  sat}T,  which  is 
always  sharp  and  pertinent,  and  often' hi gljly  moral,  was 
(except  in  a  few  instances,  where  he  weakly  and  meanly 
suifered  his  integrity  to  give  way  to  his  envy)  seldom  or 
never  employed  in  a  dishonest  or  unmanly  way.  Hogarth 
has  been  often  imitated  in  his  satirical  vein,  sometimes 
in  his  humorous :  but  very  few  have  attempted  to  rival 
him  in  his  moral  walk.  The  line  of  art  pursued  by  my 
very  ingenious  predecessor  and  brother  Academiciap, 
Mr.  Penny,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Hogarth,  and 
is  of  a  much  more  delicate  and  superior  relish  ;  he 
attempts  the  heart,  and  reaches  it,  whilst  Hogarth's 
general  aim  is  only  to  shake  the  sides ;  in  other  respects 
no  comparison  can  be  thought  of,  as  Mr.  Penny  has  all 
that  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  academical  skill  which 
the  other  wanted.  As  to  Mr.  Bunbory,  who  had  so 
happily  succeeded  in  the  vein  of  humour  and  caricatnra, 
he  has  for  some  time  past  altogether  relinquished  it,  for 
the  more  amiable  pursuit  of  beautiful  nature :  this, 
indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  recollect  that 
he  has,  in  Mrs.  Bunbury,  so  admirable  an  exemplar  of 
the  most  finished  grace  and  beauty  continually  at  his 
elbow.  But  (to  say  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  this  subject) 
perhaps  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  the  being 
much  conversant  with  Hogarth's  method  of  exposing 
meanness,  deformity,  and  vice,  in  many  of  his  works,  is 
not  rather  a  dangerous,  or,  at  least,  a  worthless  pursuit; 
which,  if  it  does  not  find  a  false  relish  and  a  love  of  and 
search  after  satyr  and  bufiTuonery  in  the  spectator,  is  at 
least  not  unlikely  to  give  him  one.  Life  is  short ;  and 
the  little  leisure  of  it  is  much  better  laid  out  upon  that 
species  of  art  which  is  emi)loyed  about  the  amiable  and 
the  admirable,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  bo  attended  witM 
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better  and  nobler  consequences  to  onrBelres.  These  two 
jrarsuits  in  art  may  be  compared  with  two  sets  of  people 
with  whom  we  mifrht  amociate ;  if  wc  jrire  ourselres  up 
to  the  Footes,  the  Kenricks,  &c.  we  shall  be  continually 
busied  and  paddling  in  whatever  is  ridiculous,  faulty, 
and  vicious  in  life ;  whereas  there  are  those  to  be  found 
with  whom  we  should  be  in  the  constant  pursuit  and 
study  of  all  that  gives  a  value  and  a  dignity  to  human 
nature."  [Account  of  a  Series  of  Pictures  in  t^e  Great 
Boom  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, at  the  Adelphi,  by  James  Barry,  B.A.,  Professor 
of  Painting  to  the  Boyal  Academy ;  reprinted  in  the  last 
quarto  edition  of  his  works.] 

It  must  be  honestly  confessed,  that  in 


what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  figure,  foreigners  have 
Justly  ohserved,"  &c. 

It  is  a  secret  well  known  to  the  professors 
of  the  art  and  mystery  of  criticism,  to  insist 
npon  what  they  do  not  find  in  a  man*s  works, 
and  to  pass  over  in  silence  what  they  do. 
That  Hogarth  did  not  draw  the  naked  figure 
80  well  as  Michael  Angelo  might  be  allowed, 
especially  as  "  examples  of  the  naked,*'  as 
Mr.  Barry  acknowledges,  "  rarely  (he  fnight 
almost  haye  said  never)  occur  in  his  sub- 
jects ;  *'  and  that  his  figures  imder  their 
draperies  do  not  discover  all  the  fine  graces 
of  an  Antinoiis  or  an  Apollo,  may  be  con- 
ceded likewise ;  perhaps  it  was  more  suitable 
to  his  purpose  to  represent  the  average  forms 
of  mankind  in  the  mediocrity  (as  Mr.  Burke 
expresses  it)  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived : 
but  that  his  figures  in  genei-al,  and  in  his 
best  subjects,  are  so  glaringly  incorrect  as  is 
here  insinuated,  I  dare  trust  my  own  eye  so 
far  as  positively  to  deny  the  fact.  And  there 
is  one  part  of  the  figure  in  which  Hogarth 
is  allowed  to  have  excelled,  which  these 
foreigners  seem  to  have  overlooked,  or 
perhaps  calculating  from  its  proportion  to 
the  whole  (a  seventh  or  an  eighth,  I  forget 
which,)  deemed  it  of  trifling  importance  ;  I 
mean  the  human  face  ;  a  small  part,  reckon- 
uig  l>y  geographical  inches,  in  the  map  of 
man's  body,  but  here  it  is  that  the  painter 
of  expression  must  condense  the  wonders  of 
his  skill,  even  at  the  expense  of  neglecting 
the  "jonctures  and  other  difliculties  of 
drawing  in  the  limbs,"  which  it  must  be  a 
cold  eye  that,  in  the  interest  so  strongly 
demanded  by  Hogarth's  countenances,  has 
leisure  to  survey  and  censure. 

*•  The  line  of  art  pursued  by  my  very  ingenious  prcde. 
ceasor  and  brother  Academician,  Mr.  Penny." 

The  first  impression  caused  in  me  by 
reading  this  passage  was  an  eager  desire  to 


know  who  this  Mr.  Penny  was.    TYob  great 
surpasser  of  Hogarth  in  the  **  delicacy  of  hit 
relish,'*  and  the  "line  which  he  pnrsaed," 
where  is  he,  what  are  his  works,  whst  haa 
he  to  show?    In  vain  I  tried  to  recollect^ 
till  by  happily  patting  the  question  to  a 
friend  who  is  more  conyeraant  in  the  wevka 
of  the  illustrions  obscure  than  myaelj^  I 
learnt  that  he  was  the  painter  of  a  Ikaik  tf 
Wolfe  which  missed  the  prize  the  year  that 
the  celebrated  picture  of  West  on  the  aane 
subject  obtained  it ;  that  he  alao  made  a 
picture  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby  rdie9iii§ 
a  Sick  Soldier ;  moreover,  that  he  was  tiia 
inventor  of  two  pictures  of  Suspendedwud 
Restored  Animation^  which  I  now  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  Exhibition  some  yean 
since,  and  the  prints  from  which  are  atOl 
extant  in  good  men*s  houses.    This  then,  I 
suppose,  is  the  line  of  snbjects  m  whidi 
Mr.  Penny  was  so  much  superior  to  Hogartk 
I  confess  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.    T^ 
relieving  of  poverty  by  the  purse,  and  the 
restoring  a  young  man  to  his  parents  hj 
using  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  Homaae 
Society,  are  doubtless  very  amiable  sobfeeH^ 
pretty  things  to  teach  the  first  mdimenta  of 
humanity ;  they  amount  to  about  as  nradi 
instruction  as  the  stories  of  good  boys  that 
give  away  their  custards  to  |)oor  beggar-boys 
in  children's  books.    But,  good  Grod  !  is  this 
milk  for  babes  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to 
Hogarth's  moral  scenes,  his  strong  meat  for 
men  f    As  well  might  we  prefer  the  fulsome 
verses  upon  their  own   goodness  to  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Literary  Fund  annually 
sit   still  with   such   shameless  patience  to 
listen,  to  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Peraus; 
because  the  former  are  full  of  tender  images 
of  Worth  relieved  by  Charity,  and  Charity 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  rescue  sinking 
Genius,  and  the  theme  of  the  latter  is  men's 
crimes    and  follies  with    their  black  con- 
sequences—  forgetful    meanwhile  of   those 
strains  of  moral  pathos,  those  sublime  heart- 
touches,  which  these  poets  (in  them  chiefly 
showing  themselves  poets)  are  perpetually 
darting  across'  the  otherwise  appwdling  gloom 
of  their  subject — consolatory  remembrancers, 
when  their  pictures  of  guilty  mankind  have 
made  us  even  to  despair  for  our  species, 
that  there   is  such  a  thing  as  virtue  and 
moral  dignity  in  the  world,  that  her  un- 
quenchable   spark    is    not    utterly   out— 
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Tefresliing  admonitions,  to  which  we  turn 
for  shelter  from  the  too  great  heat  and 
asperity  of  the  general  satire. 

And  is  there  nothing  analogous  to  this  in 
Ilogarth  ?  nothing  which  **  attempts  and 
reaches  the  heart  ?  '* — no  aim  beyond  that  of 
"shaking  the  sides  1  "  —  If  the  kneeling 
ministering  female  in  the  last  scene  of  the 
Make's  Progress,  the  Bedlam  scene,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  before,  and  have  dared  almost 
to  parallel  it  with  the  most  absolute  idea  of 
Virtue  which  Shakspeare  has  left  us,  be  not 
enough  to  disprove  the  assertion ;  if  the  sad 
endings  of  the  Harlot  and  the  Bake,  the 
passionate  heart-bleeding  entreaties  for  for^ 
giveness  which  the  adulterous  wife  is  pouring 
forth  to  her  assassinated  and  djdng  lord  in 
the  last  scene  but  one  of  the  Marriage 
Alamode, — if  these  be  not  things  to  touch 
the  heart,  and  dispose  the  mind  to  a  medi- 
tative tenderness :  is  there  nothing  sweetly 
conciliatory  in  the  mild  patient  face  and 
gesture  with  which  the  wife  seems  to  allay 
and  ventilate  the  feverish  irritated  feelings 
of  her  poor  poverty-distracted  mate  (the 
true  copy  of  the  genua  irritabUe)  in  the  print 
of  the  Distregt  Poet?  or  if  an  image  of 
maternal  love  be  required,  where  shall  we 
find  a  sublimer  view  of  it  than  in  that  aged 
woman  in  Industry  and  Idlemse  (plate  V.) 
who  is  clinging  with  the  fondness  of  hope 
not  quite  extinguished  to  her  brutal  vice- 
hardened  child,  whom  she  is  accompanying 
to  the  ship  which  is  to  bear  him  away  from 
his  native  soil,  of  which  he  has  been  adjudged 
anworthy:  in  whose  shocking  face  every 
trace  of  the  human  countenance  seems 
obliterated,  and  a  brute  beast's  to  be  left 
instead,  shocking  and  repulsive  to  all  but 
her  who  watched  over  it  in  its  cradle  before 
It  was  so  sadly  altered,  and  feels  it  must 
belong  to  her  while  a  pulse  by  the  vindictive 
laws  of  his  country  shall  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue to  beat  in  it.  Compared  with  such 
things,  what  is  Mr.  Penny's  "  knowledge  of 
the  figure  and  academical  skill  which 
Hogarth  wanted?" 

With  respect  to  what  follows  concerning 
another  gentleman,  with  the  congratulations 
to  him  on  his  escape  out  of  the  regions  of 
*  humour  and  caricatura, "  in  which  it 
appears  he  was  in  danger  of  travelling  side 
}if  side  with  Hogarth,  I  can  only  congratu- 
late my  country,  that  Mrs.  Hogarth  knew 


her  province  better  than,  by  disturbing  her 
husband  at  his  palette,  to  divert  him  from 
that  universality  of  subject,  which  has 
stamped  him  perhaps,  next  to  Shakspeare, 
the  most  inventive  genius  which  this  island 
has  produced,  into  the  "amiable  pursuit  of 
beautiful  nature,"  i.e,  copying  ad  infinitum 
the  individual  charms  and  graces  of  Mrs.  H. 

"  Hogarth*8  method  of  exposing  meanness,  deformity, 
and  vice,  paddling  in  whatever  is  ridiculous,  faulty,  and 
vicious.** 

A  person  unacquainted  with  the  works 
thus  stigmatised  would  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  in  Hogarth  there  was  nothing  else  to 
be  found  but  subjects  of  the  coarsest  and 
most  repulsive  nature.  That  his  imagination 
was  naturally  unsweet,  and  that  he  delighted 
in  raking  into  every  species  of  moral  filth. 
That  he  preyed  upon  sore  places  only,  and 
took  a  pleasure  in  exposing  the  unsound  and 
rotten  parts  of  human  nature : — whereas, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  plates  of 
the  Harlot e  Progress^  which  are  harder  in 
their  character  than  any  of  the  rest  of  his 
productions,  (the  Stages  of  Crudty  I  omit  as 
mere  worthless  caricaturas,  foreign  to  his 
general  habits,  the  offspring  of  his  fancy  in 
some  wayward  humour,)  there  is  scarce  one 
of  his  pieces  where  vice  is  most  strongly 
satirised,  in  which  some  figure  is  not  intro- 
duced upon  which  the  moral  eye  may  rest 
satisfied ;  a  face  that  indicates  goodness,  or 
perhaps  mere  good-humouredness  and  care- 
lessness of  mind  (negation  of  evil)  only,  yet 
enough  to  give  a  relaxation  to  the  frowning 
brow  of  satire,  and  keep  the  general  air  from 
tainting.  Take  the  mild,  supplicating  posture 
of  patient  Poverty  in  the  poor  woman  that 
is  persuading  the  pawnbroker  to  accept  her 
clothes  in  pledge,  in  the  plate  of  Gin  Lane, 
for  an  instance.  A  little  does  it,  a  little  of 
the  good  nature  overpowers  a  world  of  bad. 
One  cordial  honest  laugh  of  a  Tom  Jones 
absolutely  clears  the  atmosphere  that  was 
reeking  with  the  black  putrifying  breathings 
of  a  hypocrite  BlifiL  One  homely  expostu- 
lating shrug  from  Strap  warms  the  whole 
air  which  the  suggestions  of  a  gentlemanly 
ingratitude  from  his  friend  Random  had 
begun  to  freeze.  One  "  Lord  bless  us !  *  of 
Parson  Adams  upon  the  wickedness  of  the 
times,  exorcises  and  purges  off  the  mass  of 
iniquity  which  the  world-knowledge  of  even 
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a  Fielding  could  cull  out  and  rake  together. 
But  of  the  severer  class  of  Hogarth's  per- 
formances, enough,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to 
show  that  they  do  not  merely  shock  and 
repulse  ;  that  there  is  in  them  the  "  scorn  of 
vice"  and  the  "pity"  too;  something  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  keep  alive  the  sense  of 
moral  beauty;  the  "lacrymse  rerum,"  and 
the  sorrowing  by  which  the  heart  is  made 
better.  K  they  be  bad  things,  then  is  satire 
and  tragedy  a  bad  thing ;  let  us  proclaim  at 
once  an  age  of  gold,  and  sink  the  existence 
of  vice  and  misery  in  our  speculations  : 
let  us 

" wink,  nnd  shut  our  apprehensions  up 

From  common  sense  of  what  men  were  and  are  :*' 

let  us  make  hdieve  with  the  children,  that 
every  body  is  good  and  happy;  and,  with 
Dr.  Swift,  write  panegyrics  upon  the  world. 

But  that  larger  half  of  Hogarth's  works, 
which  were  painted  more  for  entertainment 
than  instruction  (though  such  was  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  his  mind  that  there  is  always 
something  to  be  learnt  from  them),  his 
humorous  scenes, — are  they  such  as  merely 
to  disgust  and  set  us  against  our  species  ? 

The  confident  assertions  of  such  a  man  as 
I  consider  the  late  Mr.  Bariy  to  have  been, 
have  that  weight  of  authority  in  them  which 
staggers  at  first  hearing,  even  a  long  pre- 
conceived opinion.  When  I  read  his  pathetic 
admonition  concerning  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  how  much  better  the  little  leisure  of  it 
were  laid  out  upon  "  that  species  of  art  which 
is  employed  ahout  the  amiable  and  the  ad- 
mirable ; "  and  Hogarth's  "  method,  **  pro- 
scribed as  a  "  dangerous  or  worthless  pur- 
suit," I  began  to  think  there  was  something 
in  it ;  that  I  might  have  been  indulging  all 
my  life  a  passion  for  the  works  of  this  artist, 
to  the  utter  prejudice  of  my  taste  and  moral 
sense ;  but  my  first  convictions  gradually 
returned,  a  world  of  good-natured  English 
faces  came  up  one  by  one  to  my  recollec- 
tion, and  a  glance  at  the  matchless  Election 
EtUertaimnentj  which  I  have  the  haj)pi- 
ness  to  have  hanging  up  in  my  parlour, 
subverted  JVIr.  Barry's  whole  theory  in  an 
instant. 

In  that  inimitable  print,  (which  in  my 
judgment  as  far  exceeds  the  more  known 
and  celebrated  March  to  Finchley^  as  the  best 
comedy  exceeds  the  best  ikrce  that  ever  was 


written,)  let  a  person  look  till  he  be  saturated, 
and  when  he  has  done  'vondering  at  the  in-  ' 
ventiveness  of  genius  which  could  bring  so 
many  characters  (more  than  thirty  distinct  : 
classes  of  face)  into  a  room  and  set  them  ,' 
down  at  table  together,  or  otherwise  dispose  ' 
them  about,  in  so  natural  a  manner,  engage 
them  in  so  many  easy  sets  and  oocupatioD^  | 
yet  all  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  occaaioi 
which  brought  them  together,  so  that  we 
feel  that  nothing  but  aa  election  time  cook] 
have  assembled  them ;  having  no  oentnl 
figure  or  principal  group,  (for  the  hero  ot  i 
the  piece,  the  Candida^,  is  properly  set  aside  ' 
in  the  levelling  indistinction  of  the  day,  one  i 
must  look  for  him  to  nnd  him,)  nothing  to 
detain  the  eye  from  passing-  from  part  te  '■ 
part,  where  every  part  is  alike  instinct  with  . 
life,  —  for  here  are  no   furniture-faces,        i 
figures  brought  in  to  fill  up  the  scene  like  : 
stage  choruses,  but  all  dramatis  personn:  \ 
when  he  shall  have  done  wondering  at  all  ' 
these    fjEuses    so    strongly    charactered,  jet  .. 
finished  with    the    accuracy  of  the  fineet  ! 
miniature ;  when  he  shall  have  done  ad> 
miring  the  numberless  appendages  of  the  ! 
seene,   those   gratuitous  doles   which   ridi  . 
genius  flings  into   the   heap  when  it  has  : 
already     done    enough,    the    over-measure 
which  it  delights  in  giving,  as  if  it  felt  its 
stores  were  exhaustless  ;  the  dumb  rhetoric 
of  the  scenery — for  tables,  and  chairs,  and 
joint-stools  in  Hogarth  are  living  and  signi-  i 
ficant  things  ;    the  witticisms  that  are  ex-  \ 
pressed  by  words,  (all  artists  but  Hogarth  I 
have  failed  when  they  have  endeavoured  to 
combine   two  mediums    of    expression,  and 
have  introduced  words  into  their  pictures,) 
and  the  unwritten  numberless  little  allusire 
pleasantries  that  are  scattered  about;  the 
work  that  is  going  on  in  the  scene,  and 
beyond  it,  as  is  made  visible  to  the  "  eye  of 
mind,"   by  the  mob  which  chokes  up  the 
doorway,  and  the  sword  that  has  forced  as 
entrance  before  its  master ;  when  he  shall 
have    sufficiently    admired    this    wealth  of 
genius,  let  him  fairly  say  what  is  the  ravU 
left  on  his  mind.     Is  it  an  impression  of  the 
vileness  and  worthlessness  of  his  species  ?  or 
is  it  not  the  general  feeling  which  remains,  | 
after  the  individual  faces  have  ceased  to  act  \ 
sensibly  on  his  mind,  a  kindly  one  in  fawtur  \ 
of  hia  species  f   was  not  the  general  air  of 
the  scene  wholesome  ?   did  it  do  the  heart 
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hurt  to  be  among  iti  Something  of  a 
riotous  spirit  to  be  sure  is  there,  some  \ 
woridly-mindedness  in  some  of  the  faces,  a 
Doddingtouian  smoothness  which  does  not 
promise  any  superfluous  degree  of  sincerity 
in  the  fine  gentleman  who  has  'been  the 
occasion  of  calling  so  much  good  company 
together ;  but  is  not  the  general  cast  of 
expression  in  the  faces  of  the  good  sort  ?  do 
they  not  seem  cut  out  of  the  ffood  old  rock, 
substantial  English  honesty  I  would  one  fear 
treachery  among  characters  of  their  expres- 
sion ?  or  shall  we  call  their  honest  mii*th  and 
seldom-returning  relaxation  by  the  hard 
names  of  vice  and  profligacy?  That  poor 
coantry-  fellow,  that  is  grasping  his  staff 
(which,  from  that  difficulty  of  feeling  them- 
selves at  home  which  poor  men  experience 
at  a  feast,  he  has  never  parted  with  since  he 
came  into  the  room),  and  is  enjoying  with  a 
relish  that  seems  to  fit  all  the  capacities  of 
his  soul  the  slender  joke,  which  that  facetious 
wag  his  neighbour  is  practising  upon  the 
gouty  gentleman,  whose  eyes  the  effort  to 
suppress  pain  has  made  as  round  as  rings — 
does  it  shock  the  "  dignity  of  human  nature" 
to  look  at  that  man,  and  to  sympathise  with 
him  in  the  seldom-heard  joke  which  has 
unbent  his  care-worn,  hard-working  visage, 
and  drawn  iron  smiles  from  it  ?  or  with  that 
fuU-hearted  cobbler,  who  is  honouring  with 
the  grasp  of  an  honest  fist  the  unused  palm 
of  that  annoyed  patrician,  whom  the  licence 
of  the  time  has  seated  next  liim  ? 

I  can  see  nothing  "dangerous"  in  the 
contemplation  of  such  scenes  as  this,  or  the 
Enraged  Musician,  or  the  Southwark  Fair,  or 
twenty  other  pleasant  prints  which  come 
crowding  in  upcm  my  recollection,  in  which 
the  restless  activities,  the  diversified  bents 
and  humours,  the  blameless  peculiarities  of 
men,  as  they  deserve  to  be  called,  rather 
than  their  "  vices  and  follies,"  are  held  up  in 
a  laughable  point  of  view.  All  laughter  is 
not  of  a  dangerous  or  soul-hardeuing  ten- 
dency. There  is  the  petrifying  sneer  of  a 
demon  which  excludes  and  kills  Love,  and 
there  is  the  cordial  laughter  of  a  man  which 
implies  and  cherishes  it.  What  heart  was 
ever  made  the  worse  by  joining  in  a  hearty  I 
laugh  at  the  simplicities  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
or  Parson  Adams,  where  a  sense  of  the  : 
ridiculous  mutually  kindles  and  is  kindled  I 


by  a  perception  of  the  amiable  ?  That 
tumultuous  harmony  of  singers  that  are 
roaring  out  the  words,  "The  world  shall 
bow  to  the  Assyrian  throne,"  from  the  opera 
of  Judith,  in  the  third  plate  of  the  series 
called  the  Four  Groups  of  Heads ;  which  the 
quick  eye  of  Hogarth  must  have  struck  off 
in  the  very  infancy  of  the  rage  for  sacred 
oratorios  in  this  country,  while  "  Music  yet 
was  young  ;"  when  we  have  done  smiling  at 
the  deafening  distortions,  which  these 
tearers  of  devotion  to  rags  and  tatters,  these 
takers  of  heaven  by  storm,  in  their  boisterous 
mimicry  of  the  occupation  of  angels,  are 
making, — what  unkindly  impression  is  left 
behind,  or  what  more  of  harsh  or  con- 
temptuous feeling,  than  when  we  quietly 
leave  Uncle  Toby  and  Mr.  Shandy  riding 
their  hobby-horses  about  the  room?  The 
conceited,  long-backed  Sign-painter,  that 
with  all  the  self-applause  of  a  Raphael  or 
Correggio  (the  twist  of  body  which  his 
conceit  has  thrown  him  into  has  something 
of  the  Correggiesque  in  it),  is  contemplating 
the  picture  of  a  bottle,  which  he  is  drawing 
from  an  actual  bottle  that  hangs  beside  him, 
in  the  print  of  Beer  Street, — while  we  smile 
at  the  enormity  of  the  self-delusion,  can  we 
help  loving  the  good-humour  and  self-com- 
placency of  the  fellow  ?  would  we  willingly 
wake  him  from  his  dream  ? 

I  say  not  that  ail  the  ridiculous  subjectd 
of  Hogarth  have,  necessarily,  something  in 
them  to  make  us  like  them ;  some  are 
indifferent  to  us,  some  in  their  natures 
repulsive,  and  only  made  interesting  by  the 
wonderiul  skill  and  truth  to  nature  in  the 
painter  ;  but  I  contend  that  there  is  in  most 
of  them  that  sprinkling  of  the  better  nature, 
which,  like  holy  water,  chases  away  and 
disperses  the  contagion  of  the  bad.  They 
have  this  in  them,  besides,  that  they  bring 
us  acquainted  with  the  e very-day  human 
face, — they  give  us  skill  to  detect  those 
gradations  of  sense  and  virtue  (which  escape 
the  careless  or  fastidious  observer)  in  the 
countenances  of  the  world  about  us  ;  and 
prevent  that  disgust  at  common  life,  that 
tcbdium  quotidianarum  formarum,  which  an 
unrestricted  passion  for  ideal  forms  and 
beauties  is  in  danger  of  producing.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  things,  they  are  aniUogous 
to  the  best  novels  of  Smollett  or  Fielding* 
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The  poems  of  G.  Wither  are  distinguished 
by  a  hearty  homeliness  of  mamier,  and  a 
plain  moral  speaking.  He  seems  to  have 
passed  his  life  in  one  continued  act  of  an 
innocent  self-pleasing.  That  which  he  calls 
his  Motto  is  a  continued  self-eulogy  of  two 
thousand  lines,  yet  we  read  it  to  the  end 
without  any  feeling  of  distaste,  almost 
without  a  consciousness  that  we  have  been 
listening  all  the  while  to  a  man  praising 
himself.  There  are  noncf  of  the  cold  particles 
in  it,  the  hardness  and  self-ends,  which 
render  vanity  and  egotism  hatefuL  He  seems 
to  be  praising  another  person,  under  the 
mask  of  self :  or  rather,  we  feel  that  it  was 
indiiferent  to  him  where  he  found  the  virtue 
which  he  celebrates ;  whether  another*s 
bosom  or  his  own  were  its  chosen  receptacle. 
His  poems  are  full,,  and  this  in  particular  is 
one  downright  confession,  of  a  generous  self- 
seeking.  But  by  self  he  sometimes  means  a 
great  deal, — his  friends,  his  principles,  his 
country,  the  human  race. 

Whoever  expects  to  find  in  the  satirical 
pieces  of  this  writer  any  of  those  peculiarities 
which  pleased  him  in  the  satires  of  Dryden 
or  Pope,  will  be  grievously  disappointed. 
Here  are  no  high-tiniahed  characters,  no  nice 
traits  of  individual  nature,  few  or  no 
jjersonalities.  The  game  run  down  is  coarse 
general  vice,  or  folly  as  it  appears  in  classes. 
A  liar,  a  drunkard,  a  coxcomb,  is  stript  aiid 
whipt ;  no  Shaftesbury,  no  Villiers,  or 
Whai-ton,  is  curiously  anatomised,  and  read 
upon.  But  to  a  well-natured  mind  there  is 
a  charm  of  moral  sensibility  running  through 
them,  which  amply  compensates  the  want  of 
those  luxuries.  Wither  seems  everywhere 
bursting  with  a  love  of  goodness,  and  a 
hatred  of  all  low  and  base  actions.  At  this 
day  it  is  hard  to  discover  what  parts  of  the 
poem  here  particularly  alluded  to,  Abtises 
Stript  and  Whipt,  could  have  occasioned  the 
imprisonment  of  the  author.  Was  Vice  in 
High  Places  more  suspicious  than  now  ? 
had  she  more  power ;  or  more  leisure  to 
listen  after  ill  reports  ?    That  a  man  should 


be  convicted  of  a  libel  when  he  named  no 
names  but  Ha^  and  Envy,  and  Lnrt,  and 
Avarice,  is  like  one  of  the  indictments  in  the 
Pilgrim^s  Progress^  where  Faithful  ii 
arraigned  for  having  ''railed  on  our  noUe 
Prince  Beelzebub,  and  spoken  contemptibly 
of  his  honourable  friends,  the  Lord  Old  Man, 
the  Lord  Carnal  Delight,  and  the  Lord 
Luxurious.''  What  unlucky  jealousy  oonld 
have  tempted  the  great  men  of  those  days  to 
appropriate  such  innocent  abstractions  to 
themselves  I 

Wither  seems  to  have  contemplated  to  a 
degree  of  idolatry  his  own  possible  Tiriite. 
He  is  for  ever  anticipating  persecnticai  and 
martyrdom ;  fingering,  as  it  were,  the  dame^ 
to  try  how  he  can  bear  them.  Perhaps  bis 
premature  defiance  sometimes  made  him 
obnoxious  to  censures  which  he  would  othar- 
wise  have  slipped  by. 

The  homely  versification  of  these  Satires  ii 
not  likely  to  attract  in  the  present  day.  It 
is  certainly  not  such  as  we  should  expect 
from  a  poet  "soaring  In  the  high  region 
of  his  fancies,  with  his  garland  and  kifl 
singing  robes  about  him  ; "  *  nor  is  it  such 
as  he  has  shown  in  his  Philarete,  and  in  some 
parts  of  his  Shepherds  Hunting.  He  seexos 
to  have  adopted  this  dress  with  voluntaiy 
humility,  as  fittest  for  a  moral  teacher,  as 
our  divines  choose  sober  grey  or  black  ;  but 
in  their  humility  consists  their  sweetnesB. 
The  deepest  tone  of  moral  feeling  in  them 
(though  all  throughout  is  weighty,  earnest, 
and  passionate)  is  in  those  pathetic  injune- 
tions  against  shedding  of  blood  in  quarreln^ 
in  the  chapter  entitled  Revenge.  The  story 
of  his  own  forbearance,  which  follows,  is 
highly  interesting.  Wbile  the  Christiin 
sings  his  own  victory  over  Anger,  the  Man 
of  Courage  cannot  help  peeping  out  to  let 
you  know,  that  it  was  some  higher  principle 
than /(far  which  counselled  this  forbearance. 

Whether  encaged,  or  roaming  at  liberty, 
Wither  never  seems  to  have  abated  a  jot  of 
that  free  spirit  which  sets  its  mark  upon  his 
•  MUton. 
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writiDgs,  as  much  aa  a  predominant  feature 
of  independence  impresses  eyeiy  page  of  our 
late  glorious  Bums ;  but  the  elder  poet 
wraps  his  proof-armour  closer  about  him, 
the  other  wears  his  too  much  outwards ;  he 
is  thinking  too  much  of  annoying  the  foe  to 
be  quite  easy  within  ;  the  spiritual  defences 
of  Wither  are  a  perpetual  source  of  inward 
sunshine,  the  magnanimity  of  the  modem  is 
not  without  its  alloy  of  soreness,  and  a  sense 
of  injustice,  which  seems  perpetually  to  gall 
and  irritate.  Wither  was  better  skilled  in 
the  "  sweet  uses  of  adversity ;"  he  knew 
how  to  extract  the  "precious  jewel"  from 
the  head  of  the  **  toad,**  without  drawing  any 
of  the  "ugly  venom"  along  with  it.  The 
prison  notes  of  Wither  are  finer  than  the 
wood  notes  of  most  of  his  poetical  brethren. 
The  description  in  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  his 
Shepherds  HurUing  (which  was  composed 
daring  his  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsea) 
of  the  power  of  the  Muse  to  extract  pleasure 
from  common  objects,  has  been  ofbener 
quoted,  and  is  more  known,  than  any  part  of 
his  writings.  Indeed,  the  whole  Eclogue  is 
in  a  strain  so  much  above  not  only  what 
himself  but  almost  what  any  other  poet  has 
written,  that  he  himself  could  not  help 
noticing  it ;  he  remarks  that  his  spirits  had 
been  raised  higher  than  they  were  wont, 
"  through  the  love  of  poesy."  The  praises  of 
Poetry  have  been  often  sung  in  ancient  and 
in  modem  times  ;  strange  powers  have  been 
ascribed  to  it  of  influence  over  animate  and 
inanimate  auditors ;  its  force  over  fascinated 
crowds  has  been  acknowledged  ;  but,  before 
Wither,  no  one  ever  celebrated  its  power  cU 
hoTMf  the  wealth  and  the  strength  which  this 
divine  gift  confers  upon  its  possessor.  Fame, 
and  that  too  after  death,  was  all  which 
hitherto  the  poets  had  promised  themselves 
from  their  art.  It  seems  to  have  been  left 
to  Wither  to  discover  that  poetry  was  a 
present  possession,  as  well  as  a  rich  reversion, 
and  that  the  Muse  had  promise  of  both 
livesi— -of  this,  and  of  that  which  was  to 
ooma 

The  Mistress  of  PhUarete  is  in  substance  a 
panegyric  protracted  through  several  thou- 
sand lines  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  speaker, 
but  diversified,  so  as  to  produce  an  almost 
dramatic  effect,  by  the  artful  introduction  of 
some  ladies,  who  are  rather  auditors  than 
interlocutors  in  the  scene;  and  of  a  boy, 


whose  singing  furnishes  pretence  for  an  occa- 
sional change  of  metre :  though  the  seven- 
syllable  line,  in  which  the  main  part  of  it  is 
written,  is  that  in  which  Wither  has  shown 
himself  so  great  a  master,  that  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  always  thankful  to  him  for 
the  exchange. 

Wither  has  chosen  to  bestow  upon  the 
lady  whom  he  commends  the  name  of  Arete, 
or  Yirtue ;  and,  assuming  to  himself  the 
character  of  Philarete,  or  Lover  of  Virtue, 
there  is  a  sort  of  propriety  in  that  heaped 
measure  of  perfections  which  he  attributes 
to  this  partly  real,  partly  allegorical  person- 
age. Drayton  before  him  had  shadowed  his 
mistress  under  the  name  of  Idea,  or  Perfect 
Pattern,  and  some  of  the  old  Italian  love- 
strains  are  couched  in  such  religious  terms 
as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  mis- 
tress, or  Divine  Grace,  which  the  poet  is 
addressing. 

In  this  poem  (full  of  beauties)  there  are 
two  passages  of  pre-eminent  merit.  The 
first  is  where  the  lover,  after  a  flight  oi 
rapturous  commendation,  expresses  his  won- 
der why  all  men  that  are  about  his  mistress, 
even  to  her  very  servants,  do  not  view  her 
with  the  same  eyes  that  he  does. 

"  Sometime  I  do  admire 
All  men  bom  not  with  desire : 
Nay,  I  muse  her  serrants  are  not 
Pleading  lore  ;  but  0  I  they  dare  not. 
And  I  therefore  wonder,  why 
They  do  not  grow  sick  and  die. 
Sure  they  would  do  so,  but  that, 
By  the  ordinance  of  fate, 
There  is  some  concealed  thing, 
So  each  gazer  limiting. 
He  can  see  no  more  of  merit. 
Than  beseems  his  worth  and  spirit. 
For  in  her  a  grace  there  shines, 
That  o'er-daring  thoughts  confines, 
faking  worthless  men  despair 
To  be  lored  of  one  so  fair. 
Tea,  the  destinies  agree, 
Some  good  judgmenU  blijid  should  be. 
And  not  gain  the  power  of  knowing 
Those  rare  beauties  in  her  growing. 
Beason  doth  as  much  imply  : 
For,  if  every  Judging  eye. 
Which  beholdeth  her,  should  there 
Find  what  excellences  are, 
All,  overcome  by  those  perfections, 
Would  be  captive  to  afTections. 
So,  in  happiness  unblcst. 
She  for  lovers  should  not  rest.** 

The  other  is,  where  he  has  been  comparing 
her  beauties  to  gold,  and  stars,  and  the  most 
excellent  things  in  nature ;  and,  fearing  to 
be  accused  of  hyperbole,  the  common  charge 
against  poets,  vindicates  himself  bv  boldly 
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taking  upon  him,  that  these  comparisons  are 
no  hyperboles ;  but  that  the  best  things  in 
nature  do,  in  a  lover's  eye,  fall  short  of  those 
excellences  which  he  adores  in  her.     , 

**  What  pearls,  what  znhies  can 
Seem  no  lovely  fair  to  man, 
As  her  lips  whom  he  doth  love, 
When  in  sweet  discourse  they  move, 
Or  her  lovelier  teeth,  the  while 
She  doth  bless  him  with  a  smile  T 
Stars  indeed  fair  creatures  be ; 
Tet  amongst  us  where  is  ho 
Joys  not  more  the  whilst  he  lies 
Sunning  in  his  mistress'  eyes. 
Than  in  all  the  glimmering  light 
Of  a  starry  winter's  night ! 
Note  the  beauty  of  an  eye — 
And  if  aught  you  praise  it  by 
Leave  such  passion  in  your  mind. 
Let  my  reason's  eye  be  blind. 
Mark  if  ever  red  or  white 
Any  where  gave  such  delight. 
As  when  they  have  taken  place 
In  a  worthy  woman's  face. 
•  •  «  • 

I  must  praise  her  as  I  may, 
Which  I  do  mine  own  rude  way, 
Sometimes  setting  forth  her  glories 
By  unheard  of  allegories  " — &c. 

To  the  measure  in  which  these  lines  are 
written  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne*s  days 
contemptuously  gave  the  name  of  Namby 
Pamby,  in  ridicule  of  Ambrose  Philips,  who 
has  used  it  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  lines 


on  Cuzzoni,  to  my  feeling  at  least,  very  deli 
ciously ;  but  Wither,  whose  darling  measiui 
it  seems  to  have  been,  may  show,  that  ii 
skilful  hands  it  is  capable  of  expressing  th* 
subtilest  movements  of  passion.  So  truei 
is,  which  Drayton  seems  to  have  felt,  that  i 
is  the  poet  who  mcxlifies  the  metre,  not  th< 
metre  the  poet ;  in  his  own  words,  that 

<*  It's  possible  to  climb ; 
To  kindle,  or  to  stake  ; 

Altho'  in  Skelton's  rhime."* 


•  A  long  line  is  a  line  we  are  long  repeating.  In  Qm 
Sh^herds  Hunting  take  the  following — 

"  If  thy  Terse  doth  bravely  tower. 
As  the  make*  wing^  the  geU  power  ; 
Tet  the  higher  she  doth  soar. 
She's  aflh>nted  still  the  more, 
>TiU  she  to  the  high'st  hath  past. 
Then  she  rests  with  fiune  at  last.** 

What  longer  measare  ean  go  beyond  the  majesty  c 
this  !  what  Alexandrine  is  half  so  long  in  pranoaadBi 
or  expresses  labour  eUnoly  btU  etronglf  eyrmomUi^ 
difficulty  with  the  life  with  which  it  is  done  in  tk 
second  of  these  lines  T  or  what  metra  oould  go  Uq/nm 
these  from  Fhilarete — 

**  Her  true  beauty  leaves  behind 
Apprehensions  in  my  mind 
Of  more  sweetness,  than  all  art 
Or  inventions  can  impart. 
2%ouffht*  too  deep  to  he  exprett^d^ 
And  too  itrong  to  be  tuppret^dJ* 


LETTERS, 
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THE  LONDONER. 

— • — 

rO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  REFUBCTTOR." 


Mr.  Beflector, — I  was  bom  under  the 
shadow  of  St.  Dunstan's  steeple,  just  where 
the  conflux  of  the  eastern  and  western  in 
habitants  of  this  two-fold  city  meet  and 
justle  in  friendly  opposition  at  Temple-bar. 
The  same  day  which  gave  me  to  the  world, 
aaw  London  happy  in  the  celebration  of  her 
great  annual  feast.  This  I  cannot  help  look- 
ing upon  as  a  lively  omen  of  the  future  great 
good-will  which  I  was  destined  to  bear 
toward  the  city,  resembling  in  kind  that 
solicitude  which  every  Chief  Magistrate  is 
supposed  to  feel  for  whatever  concerns  her 
interests  and  well-being.  Indeed  I  consider 
myself  in  some  sort  a  speculative  Lord  Mayor 
of  London:  for  though  circumstances  un- 
happily preclude  me  from  the  hope  of  ever 
arriving  at  the  dignity  of  a  gold  chain  and 
Spital  Sermon,  yet  thus  much  will  I  say  of 
myself  in  truth,  that  Whittington  with  his 
Cat  (just  emblem  of  vigilance  and  a  furred 
gown)  never  went  beyond  me  in  affection 
which  I  bear  to  the  citizens. 

I  was  bom,  as  you  have  heard,  in  a  crowd. 
This  has  begot  in  me  an  entire  affection  for 
that  way  of  life,  amounting  to  an  almost 
insurmountable  aversion  from  solitude  and 
rural  scenes.  This  aversion  was  never  in- 
terrupted or  suspended,  except  for  a  few 
years  in  the  younger  part  of  my  life,  during 
a  period  in  which  I  had  set  my  affections 
upon  a  charming  young  woman.  Every  man, 
while  the  passion  is  upon  him,  is  for  a  time 
at  least  addicted  to  groves  and  meadows  and 
purling  streams.  During  this  short  period 
of  my  existence,  I  contracted  just  familiarity 


enough  with  rural  objects  to  understand 
tolerably  well  ever  after  the  poets,  when  they 
declaim  in  such  passionate  terms  in  favour 
of  a  country  life. 

For  my  own  part,  now  the  fit  is  past,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  a  mob 
of  happy  faces  crowding  up  at  the  pit  door 
of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  just  at  the  hour  of 
six,  gives  me  ten  thousand  sincerer  pleasures, 
than  I  could  ever  receive  from  all  the  flocks 
of  silly  sheep  that  ever  whitened  the  plains 
of  Arcadia  or  Epsom  Downs. 

This  passion  for  crowds  is  nowhere  feasted 
so  full  as  in  London.  The  man  must  have  a 
rare  recipe  for  melancholy  who  can  be  dull 
in  Fleet-street.  I  am  naturally  inclined  to 
hypochondria,  but  in  London  it  vanishes, 
like  all  other  ills.  Often,  when  I  have  felt 
a  weariness  or  distaste  at  home,  have  I 
rushed  out  into  her  crowded  Strand,  and 
fed  my  humour,  till  tears  have  wetted  my 
cheek  for  unutterable  sympathies  with  the 
multitudinous  moving  picture,  which  she 
never  fails  to  present  at  all  hours,  like  the 
scenes  of  a  shifting  pantomime. 

The  very  deformities  of  London,  which 
give  distaste  to  others,  from  habit  do  not 
displease  me.  The  endless  succession  of 
shops  where  Fancy  miscalled  Folly  is  sup- 
plied with  perpetual  gauds  and  toys,  excite 
in  me  no  puritanical  aversion.  I  gladly  be- 
hold every  appetite  supplied  with  its  proper 
food.  The  obliging  customer,  and  the  obliged 
tradesman — things  which  live  by  bowing, 
and  things  which  exist  but  for  homage — do 
not  aflect  me  with  disgust;  from  habit  I 
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perceive  nothing  but  urbanity,  where  other 
men,  more  refined,  discover  meanness :  I  love 
the  very  smoke  of  London,  because  it  has 
been  the  medium  most  familiar  to  my  vision. 
I  see  grand  principles  of  honour  at  work  in 
the  dirty  ring  which  encompasses  two  com- 
batants with  fists,  and  principles  of  no  'less 
eternal  justice  in  the  detection  of  a  pick- 
pocket. The  salutary  astonishment  with 
which  an  execution  is  surveyed,  convinces 
me  more  forcibly  than  a  hundred  volumes  of 
abstract  polity,  that  the  universal  instinct  of 
man  in  all  ages  has  leaned  to  order  and  good 
government. 

Thus  an  art  of  extracting  morality  from 
the  commonest  incidents  of  a  town  life  is 


attained  by  the  same  well-natured  alcfaymj 
with  which  the  Foresters  of  Arden,  in  a 
beautiful  country, 

"  Found  tongues  in  trees,  boolu  in  the  running  tvookii 
Sennons  in  stones,  snd  good  in  trerjihmg." 

Where  has  spleen  her  food  bat  in  London ! 
Humour,  Interest,  Curiosity,  suck  at  her 
measureless  breasts  without  a  possibility  of 
being  satiated.  Nursed  amid  her  noise,  her 
crowds,  her  beloved  smoke,  what  have  I  been 
doiug  all  my  life,  if  I  have  not  lent  out  my 
heart  with  usury  to  such  scenes  ! 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant 

A  liONDOHEB. 
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TO  THB  KDITOB  OF  "THE  BBFLBCTOB.'' 


Mb.  Beflbctor, — I  was  amused  the  other 
day  with  having  the  following  notice  thrust 
into  my  hand  by  a  man  who  gives  out  bills 
at  the  comer  of  Fleet-market.  Whether  he 
saw  any  prognostics  about  me,  that  made 
him  judge  such  notice  seasonable,  I  cannot 
say ;  I  might  perhaps  carry  in  a  countenance 
(naturally  not  very  florid)  traces  of  a  fever 
which  had  not  long  left  me.  Those  fellows 
have  a  good  instinctive  way  of  guessing  at 
the  sort  of  people  that  are  likeliest  to  pay 
attention  to  their  papers. 

"  BURIAL  SOCTETY. 

"  A  favourable  opportunity  now  offers  to 
any  person,  of  either  sex,  who  would  wish  to 
be  buried  in  a  genteel  manner,  by  paying 
one  shilling  entrance,  and  two-pence  per 
week  for  the  benefit  of  the  stock.  Members 
to  be  free  In  six  months.  The  moaey  to  be 
paid  at  Mr.  Middleton's,  at  the  sign  of  the 
First  and  the  Lcistj  Stonecutter's-street,  Fleet- 
market.  The  deceased  to  be  furnished  as 
follows  : — A  strong  elm  coffin,  covered  with 
superfine  black,  and  furnished  with  two  rows, 
all  round,  close  drove,  best  japanned  nails, 
and  adorned  with  ornamental  drops,  a  hand- 
some plate  of  inscription.  Angel  above,  and 
Flower  beneath,  and  four  pair  of  handsome 


handles,  with  wrought  gripes ;  the  coflbi  to 
be  well  pitched,  lined,  and  rofDed  with  ^ 
crape ;  a  handsome  crape  shroud,  cap,  and 
pillow.  For  use,  a  handsome  velvet  paD, 
three  gentlemen^s  cloaks,  three  crape  hat- 
bands, three  hoods  and  scarfs,  and  six  pair  of 
gloves  ;  two  porters  equipped  to  attend  the 
funeral,  a  man  to  attend  the  same  with  band 
and  gloves  ;  also,  the  burial  fees  paid,  if  not 
exceeding  one  guinea." 

"Man,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  ''is  a 
noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompons 
in  the  grave."  Whoever  drew  up  this  little 
advertisement  certainly  understood  this 
appetite  in  the  species,  and  has  made  abun- 
dant provision  for  it.  It  really  almost  in- 
duces a  tcsdium  vitce  upon  one  to  read  it 
Methinks  I  could  be  willing  to  die,  in  death 
to  be  so  attended.  The  two  rows  all  round 
close-drove  best  black  japanned  nails, — how 
feelingly  do  they  invite,  and  almost  irre- 
sistibly persuade  us  to  come  and  be  fastened 
down  !  what  aching  head  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  repose,  which  the  crap«  shroud, 
the  cap,  and  the  pillow  present ;  what  sting 
is  there  in  death,  which  the  handles  with 
wrought  gripes  are  not  calculated  to  pluck 
away  ?  what  victory  in  the  grave,  which  the 
drops  and  the  velvet  pall  do  not  render  at 
least  extremely  disputable  t  but  above  all, 
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the  pretty  emblematic  plate  with  the  Angel 
above  and  the  Flower  beneath,  takes  me 
mightily. 

The  notice  goes  on  to  inform  ns,  that 
though  the  society  has  been  established  but 
a  very  few  years,  upwards  of  eleven  hundred 
persons  have  put  down  their  names.  It  is 
really  an  affecting  consideration  to  think  of 
so  many  poor  people,  of  the  industrious  and 
hard-working  class  (for  none  but  such  would 
be  possessed  of  such  a  generous  forethought) 
elubbing  their  twopences  to  save  the  reproach 
of  a  parish  funeraL  Many  a  poor  fellow,  I 
dare  swear,  has  that  Angel  and  Flower  kept 
from  the  An^d  and  Funchbowl^  while,  to 
provide  himself  a  bier,  he  has  curtailed  him- 
self of  beer.  Many  a  savoury  morsel  has  the' 
living  body  been  deprived  of,  that  the  lifeless 
one  might  be  served  up  in  a  richer  state  to 
the  worms.  And  sure,  if  the  body  could 
understand  the  actions  of  the  soul,  and 
entertain  generous  notions  of  things,  it  would 
thank  its  provident  partner,  that  she  had 
been  more  solicitous  to  defend  it  from  dis- 
honours at  its  dissolution,  than  careful  to 
pamper  it  with  good  things  in  the  time  of  its 
union.  If  Cresar  were  chiefly  anxious  at  his 
death  how  he  might  die  most  decently,  every 
Burial  Society  may  be  considered  as  a  club 
of  Ceesars. 

Nothing  tends  to  keep  up,  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  a  generous 
horror  of  the  workhouse  more  than  the 
manner  in  which  pauper  funenils  are  con- 
ducted in  this  mttropoiis.  The  coffin  nothing 
but  a  few  naked  plauks  coarsely  put  together, 
—the  want  of  a  pall  (that  decent  and  well- 
imagined  veil,  which,  hiding  the  coffin  that 
hides  the  body,  keeps  that  which  would 
shock  us  at  two  removes  from  us),  the 
coloured  coats  of  the  men  that  are  hired,  at 
cheap  rates,  to  carry  the  body, — altogether, 
give  the  notion  of  the  deceased  having  been 
some  person  of  an  ill  life  and  conversation, 
some  one  who  may  not  claim  the  entire  rites 
of  Christian  burial,— .one  by  whom  some 
parts  of  the  saci*ed  ceremony  would  be  de- 
secrate if  they  should  be  bestowed  upon 
him.  I  meet  these  meagre  processions  some- 
times in  the  street.  They  are  sure  to  make 
me  out  of  humour  and  melancholy  all  the 
day  after.  They  have  a  harsh  and  ominous 
aspect. 

If  there  la  anything  in  the  prospectus 


issued  from  Mr.  Middleton's,  StonecntterV 
street,  which  pleases  me  less  than  the  rest, 
it  is  to  find  that  the  six  pair  of  gloves  are  to 
be  returned,  that  they  are  only  lent,  or,  as 
the  bill  expresses  it,  for  use,  on  the  occasion. 
The  hood,  scarfs,  and  hat-bands,  may  properly 
enough  be  given  up  after  the  solemnity ;  the 
cloaks  no  gentlemen  would  think  of  keeping ; 
but  a  pair  of  gloves,  once  fitted  on,  ought  not 
in  courtesy  to  be  re-demanded.  The  wearer 
should  certainly  have  the  fee-simple  of  them. 
The  cost  would  be  but  trifling,  and  they 
would  be  a  proper  memorial  of  the  day. 
This  part  of  the  Proposal  wants  recon- 
sidering. It  is  not  conceived  in  the  same 
liberal  way  of  thinking  as  the  rest  I  am 
also  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  limit, 
within  which  the  burial-fee  is  made  payable, 
should  not  be  extended  to  thirty  shillings. 

Some  provision  too  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  made  in  favour  of  those  well-intentioned 
persons  and  well-wishers  to  the  fund,  who, 
having  all  along  paid  their  subscriptions 
regularly,  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  die  before 
the  six  months,  which  would  entitle  them  to 
their  freedom,  are  quite  completed.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  a  more  distressing  case  than 
that  of  a  poor  fellow  lingering  on  in  a  con- 
sumption till  the  period  of  his  freedom  is 
almost  in  sight,  and  then  finding  himself 
going  with  a  velocity  which  makes  it  doubt- 
ful whether  he  shall  be  entitled  to  his  funeral 
honours :  his  quota  to  which  he  nevertheless 
squeezes  out,  to  the  diminution  of  the  com- 
forts which  sickness  demands.  I  think,  in 
such  cases,  some  of  the  contribution  money 
ought  to  revert.  With  some  such  modifica- 
tions, which  might  easily  be  introduced,  I 
see  nothing  in  these  Proposals  of  Mr.  Mid- 
dletou  which  is  not  strictly  fair  and  genteel ; 
and  heartily  recommend  them  to  all  persons 
of  moderate  incomes,  in  either  sex,  who  are 
willing  that  this  perishable  part  of  them 
should  quit  the  scene  of  its  mortal  activities 
with  as  handsome  circumstances  as  possible. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject,  I  must  guard 
my  readers  against  a  scandal,  which  they  may 
be  apt  to  take  at  the  place  whence  these 
Proposals  purport  to  be  issued.  From  the 
sign  of  the  First  and  the  Lasty  they  may 
conclude  that  Mr.  Middleton  is  some  pub- 
lican, who,  in  assembling  a  club  of  this 
description  at  his  house,  may  have  a  sinister 
end  of  his  own,  altogether  foreign  to  the 
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solemn  purpose  for  which  the  club  is  pre-| 
tended  to  be  instituted.  I  must  set  them 
right  by  informing  them  that  the  issuer  of 
these  Proposals  is  no  publican,  though  ho 
hangs  out  a  sign,  but  an  honest  superinten- 
dant  of  funerals,  who,  by  the  device  of  a 
Cradle  and  a  Coffin,  connecting  both  ends  of 
human  existence  together,  has  most  ingeni- 
ously contrived  to  insinuate,  that  theframers 
of  these  first  and  last  receptacles  of  mankind 
divide  this  our  life  betwixt  them,  and  that 
all  that  passes  from  the  midwife  to  the  under- 
taker may,  in  strict  propriety,  go  for  nothing: 
an  awful  and  instructive  lesson  to  human 
vanity. 

Looking  over  some  papers  lately  that  fell 
into  my  hands  by  chance,  and  appear  to  have 
been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  I  stumbled,  among,  the  rest,  upon 
the  following  short  Essay,  which  the  writer 
calls,  "  The  Character  of  an  Undertaker:'  It 
is  written  with  some  stiffness  and  peculiari- 
ties of  style,  but  some  parts  of  it,  I  think, 
not  unaptly  characterise  the  profession  to 
which  Mr.  Middleton  has  th£  honour  to 
belong.  The  writer  doubtless  had  in  his 
mind  the  entertaming  character  of  Sable,  in 
Steele's  excellent  comedy  of  T/te  Funeral. 

CHARACTER  OF  AN  UNDERTAKER. 

"  He  is  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  burials 
and  mourning  assemblies,  grand  marshal  at 
funeral  processions,  the  only  true  yeoman  of 
the  body,  ovor  which  he  exercises  a  dicta- 
torial authority  from  the  moment  that  the 
breath  has  taken  leave  to  that  of  its  final 
commitment  to  the  earth.  His  ministry 
begins  where  the  physician's,  the  lawj^er's, 
and  the  divine's,  eud.  Or  if  some  part  of  the 
functions  of  the  latter  run  parallel  with  his, 
it  is  only  in  ordine  ad  spiritiuUia,  His 
temporalities  remain  unquestioned.  He  is 
arbitrator  of  all  questions  of  honour  which 
may  concern  the  defunct ;  and  upon  slight 
inspection  will  pronounce  how  long  he  may 
remain  in  this  upper  world  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  when  it  will  be  prudent  for  his 
reputation  that  he  should  retire.  His  deter- 
mination in  these  points  is  peremptory  and 
without  appeal.  Yet,  with  a  modesty  pecu- 
liar to  his  profession,  he  meddles  not  out  of 
his  own  sphere.  With  the  good  or  bad 
actions  of  the  deceased  in  his  life-time  he  has 


nothing  to  do.    He  leaves  the  friends  of  the 
dead  man  to  form  their  own  conjectures  as 
to  the  place  to  which  the  departed  spirit  is 
gone.    His  care  is  only  about  the  exuvisa. 
He  concerns  not  himself  even  about  the 
body  as  it  is  a  structure  of  parts  internal, 
and  a  wonderful  microcosm.    He  leaves  sadi 
curious  speculations  to   the  anatomy  pro- 
fessor.   Or,  if  anything,  he  is  avei-se  to  sudi 
wanton  inquiries,  as  delighting  rather  that 
the  paits  which  he  has  pare  of  should  be 
returned  to  their  kindred  dust  in  as  hand- 
some and  unmutilated  condition  as  possible ; 
that  the  grave   should   have    its  full  and 
unimpaired    tribute,— a  complete  and  just 
carcass.    Nor  is  he  only  careful  to  provide 
!  tor  the  body*s  entireness,  but  for  its  aocom- 
;  modation  and  ornament.      He    orders  the 
fashion  of  its  clothes,  and  designs  the  sym- 
metiy  of  its  dwelling.     Its  vanity  has  m 
innocent  survival  in  him.    He  is  bed-maker 
to  the  dead.    The  pillows  which  he  lays 
never  rumple.    The  day  of  interment  i»  the 
theatre  in  which  he  displays  the  mysteries  of 
his  art.    It  is  hard  to  describe  what  he  is,  <^ 
rather  to  tell  what  he  is  not,  on  that  day: 
for,  being  neither  kinsman,    servant,   nor 
friend,  he  is  all  in  turns ;  a  transcendant, 
running  through  all  those  relations.      His 
office  is  to  supply  the  place  of  self-agency  in 
the  family,  who  are  })resumed  incapable  of  it 
through  grief.    He  is  eyes,   and   ears,  and 
hands,  to  the  whole  household.     A  draught 
of  wine  cannot  go  round  to  the  moumew, 
but  he    must  minister  it.     A   chair    may 
hardly  be  restored  to  its  place   by  a  less 
solemn  hand  than  his.    He  takes  upon  him- 
self all  functions,  and  is  a  sort  of  ephemeral 
major-domo  !     He  distributes  his  attentioai 
among  the  company  assembled  according  to 
the  degi-ee  of  affliction,  which  he  calculates 
from  the  degree  of  kin  to  the  deceased  ;  and 
marshals  them  accordingly  in  the  procession. 
He  himself  is  of  a  sad  and  tristful  counte- 
nance ;  yet  such  as  (if  well  examined)  is  not 
without  some  show  of  patience  and  resigna- 
tion at  bottom ;  prefiguring,  as  it  were,  to 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  what  their  grief 
shall  be  when  the  hand  of  Time  shall  hare 
softened  and  taken  down  the  bitterness  of 
their  first  anguish  ;  so  handsomely  can  he 
fore-shape  and  anticipate  the  work  of  Time. 
Lastly,  with  his  wand,  as  with  another  divi- 
ning rod,  he  calculates  the  depth  of  earth 
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at  which  the  bones  of  the  dead  man  may  in  dust  to  dust,  which  is  the  last  friendly 
rest,  which  he  ordinarily  contrives  may  be   office  that  he  undertakes  to  do." 


at  such  a  distance  from  the  surface  of  this 
earth,  as  may  frustrate  the  profane  attempts 
of  such  as  would  violate  his  repose,  yet  suffi- 
ciently on  this  side  the  centre  to  give  his 
friends  hopes  of  an  easy  and  practicable 
resurrection.  And  here  we  leave  him,  casting 


Begging  your  pai^don  for  detaining  you 
so  long  among  ''graves,  and  worms,  and 
epitaphs," 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

M0RITURU8. 


ON  THE  DANGER  OF  CONFOUNDING  MORAL  WITH  PERSONAL 

DEFORMITY. 

WXTH  A   HI2VT  TO   TH08S   WHO   RATS  THB  TBAXISQ  OF   ASVBBT18ZXXXT8  VOR  ArPBZHXirSXXO   OmKOXfifl. 

♦ 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  "  THB  RErLEOTOB." 


Mr.  Reflector, — There  is  no  science  in 
their  pretensions  to  wliich  mankind  are  more 
apt  to  commit  grievous  mistakes,  than  in  the 
supposed  very  obvious  one  of  physiognomy. 
I  quarrel  not  with  the  principles  of  this 
science,  as  they  are  laid  down  by  learned 
professors ;  much  less  am  I  disposed,  with 
some  people,  to  deny  its  existence  altogether 
as  any  inlet  of  knowledge  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  I  believe  that  there  is,  or  may 
be,  an  art  to  "  read  the  ipind's  construction 
in  the  face."  But,  then,  in  every  species  of 
recuiing,  so  much  depends  upon  the  eyes  of 
the  reader ;  if  they  are  blear,  or  apt  to 
dazzle,  or  inattentive,  or  strained  with  too 
much  attention,  the  optic  power  will  infiil- 
libly  bring  home  false  reports  of  what  it 
reads.  How  often  do  we  say,  upon  a  cursory 
glance  at  a  stranger,  "What  a  fine  open 
countenance  he  has ! "  who,  upon  second  in- 
spection, proves  to  have  the  exact  features  of 
tb  knave  7  Nay,  in  much  more  intimate 
acquaintances,  how  a  delusion  of  this  kind 
shall  continue  for  months,  years,  and  then 
break  up  all  at  once. 

Ask  the  married  man,  who  has  been  so 
but  for  a  short  space  of  time,  if  those  blue 
eyes  where,  during  so  many  years  of  anxious 
courtship,  truth,  sweetness,  serenity,  seemed 
to  be  written  in  characters  which  could  not 
be  misunderstood — ask  him  if  the  characters 
which  they  now  convey  be  exactly  the  same  ? 
— if  for  truth  he  does  not  read  a  dull  virtue 
(the  mimic  of  constancy)  which  changes  not, 
only  because  it  wants  the  judgment  to  make 
a  preference  ? — if  for  sweetness  he  does  not 


read  a  stupid  habit  of  looking  pleased  at 
everything  ? — if  for  serenity  he  does  not  read 
animal  tranquillity,  the  dead  pool  of  the 
heart,  which  no  breeze  of  passion  can  stir 
into  health?  Ahw!  what  is  this  book  of 
the  countenance  good  for,  which  when  we 
have  read  so  long,  and  thought  that  we  un- 
derstood its  contents,  there  comes  a  countless 
list  of  heart-breaking  errata  at  the  end  ! 

But  these  are  the  pitiable  mistakes  to 
which  love  alone  is  subject.  I  have  inad- 
vertently wandered  from  my  purpose,  which 
was  to  expose  quite  an  opposite  blunder,  into 
which  we  are  no  less  apt  to  fall,  through 
hate.  How  ugly  a  person  looks  upon  whose 
reputiition  some  awkward  aspersion  hangs, 
and  how  suddeuly  his  countenance  clears  up 
with  his  character  !  I  remember  being  per- 
suaded of  a  man  whom  I  had  conceived  an 
ill  opinion  of,  that  he  had  a  very  bad  set  of 
teeth  ;  which,  since  I  have  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  being  acquainted  with  his  face  and 
facts,  I  find  to  have  been  the  very  reverse 
of  the  truth.  That  crooked  old  woman,  I 
once  said,  speaking  of  an  ancient  gentle- 
woman, whose  actions  did  not  square  alto* 
getber  with  my  notions  of  the  rule  of  right 
The  unanimous  surprise  of  the  company  be- 
fore whom  I  uttered  these  words  soon  con- 
vinced me  that  I  had  confounded  mental  with 
bodily  obliquity,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
tortuous  about  the  old  lady  but  her  deeds. 

This  humour  of  mankind  to  deny  personal 
comeliness  to  those  with  whose  moral  attri- 
butes they  are  dis&itisficd,  is  very  strongly 
shown  in  those  advertisements  which  stare  us 
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in  the  fsuce  from  the  walls  of  every  street,  I 
and,  with  the  tempting  bait  which  they  hang 
forth,  stimulate  at  once  cupidity  and  an 
abstract  love  of  justice  in  the  breast  of  every 
passing  peruser :  I  mean,  the  advertisements 
offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  ab- 
sconded culprits,  strayed  apprentices,  bank- 
rupts who  have  conveyed  away  their  effects, 
debtors  that  have  run  away  from  their  bail. 
I  observe,  that  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
indignity  with  which  the  prosecutor,  who  is 
commonly  the  framer  of  the  advertisement, 
conceives  he  hai)  been  treated,  the  personal 
pretensions  of  the  fugitive  are  denied,  and 
his  defects  exaggerated. 

A  fellow  whose  misdeeds  have  been 
directed  agiunst  the  public  in  general,  and 
in  whose  delinquency  no  individual  shall  feel 
himself  particularly  interested,  generally 
meets  with  fair  usage.  A  coiner  or  a  smug- 
gler shall  get  off  tolerably  welL  His  beauty, 
if  he  has  any,  is  not  much  underrated,  his 
deformities  are  not  much  magnified.  A  nm- 
away  apprentice,  who  excites  perhaps  the 
next  least  degree  of  spleen  in  his  prosecutor, 
generally  escapes  with  a  pair  of  bandy  legs  ; 
if  he  has  taken  anything  with  him  in  his 
flight,  a  hitch  in  his  gait  is  generally  super- 
added. A  bankrupt,  who  has  been  guilty  of 
withdrawing  his  effects,  if  his  case  be  not 
very  atrocious,  commonly  meets  with  mild 
usage.  But  a  debtor,  who  has  left  his  bail 
in  jeopardy,  is  sure  to  be  described  in  cha- 
racters of  unmingled  deformity.  Here  the 
personal  feelings  of  the  bail,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  be  somewhat  poignant,  are  ad- 
mitted to  interfere ;  and,  as  wrath  and  re- 
venge commonly  strike  in  the  dark,  the 
colours  are  laid  on  with  a  grossness  which 
I  am  convinced  must  often  defeat  its  own 
purpose.  The  fish  that  casts  an  inky 
cloud  about  him  that  his  enemies  may  not 
find  him,  cannot  more  obscure  himself  by 
that  device  than  the  blackening  representa- 
tions of  these  angry  advertisers  must  inevi- 
tably serve  to  cloak  and  screen  the  persons 
of  those  who  have  injured  them  from  detec- 
tion. I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  one 
of  these  bills,  which  runs  thus  : — 

"fifty  pounds  reward. 

"  Run  away  from  his  bail,  John  Tomkins, 
formerly  resident  in  Princes-street,  Soho,  but 


lately  of  ClerkenwelL  Whoever  shall  ap- 
prehend, or  cause  to  be  apprehended  and 
lodged  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  jails,  the  said 
John  Tomkins,  shall  receive  the  above  re- 
ward. He  is  a  thickset,  sturdy  man,  abirat 
five  foot  six  inches  high,  halts  in  his  left  leg 
with  a  stoop  in  his  gait,  with  coarse  red  hair, 
nose  short  and  cocked  up,  with  little  grey 
eyes,  (one  of  them  bears  the  effect  of  a  blov 
which  he  has  lately  received,)  with  a  pot 
belly  ;  speaks  with  a  thick  and  disagreeable 
voice ;  goes  shabbily  drest ;  had  on  when  he 
went  away  a  greasy  shag  great-coat  with 
rusty  yellow  buttons." 

Now  although  it  is  not  out  of  the  compav 
of  possibility  that  John  Tomkins  aforesaid 
may  comprehend  in  his  agreeable  person  aU 
the  above-mentioned  aggregate  of  charms ; 
yet,  from  my  observation  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  advertLsements  are  osiiaQj 
drawn  up,  though  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  the  gentleman,  yet  would  I  lay  a 
wager,  that  an  advertisement  to  the  followinf 
effect  would  have  a  much  better  chanoeof 
apprehending  and  laying  by  the  heels  this 
John  Tomkins  than  the  above  descriptioo^ 
although  penned  by  one  who,  from  the  good 
services  which  he  appears  to  have  done  for 
him,  has  not  improbably  been  blessed  with 
some  years  of  previous  intercourse  with  the 
said  John.  Taking,  then,  the  above  adver- 
tisement to  be  true,  or  nearly  so,  down  to 
the  words  "left  leg"  inclusive,  (though  I 
have  some  doubt  if  the  blemish  there  im- 
plied amount  to  a  positive  lameness,  or  be 
perceivable  by  any  but  the  nearest  friends  cl 
John,)  I  would  proceed  thus : — 

— "  Leans  a  little  forward  in  his  walk  ;  hb 
hair  thick  and  inclining  to  auburn  ;  his  no9t 
of  the  middle  size,  a  little  tamed  up  at  the 
end  ;  lively  hazel  eyes,  (the  contusion,  as  iti 
effects  are  probably  gone  off  by  this  time,  I 
judge  better  omitted  ;)  inclines  to  be  corpu- 
lent ;  his  voice  thick  but  pleasing.  especiaUj 
when  he  sings ;  had  on  a  decent  shag  greeft- 
coat  with  yellow  buttons." 

Now  I  would  stake  a  considerable  wiger 
(though  by  no  means  a  positive  man)thit 
some  such  mitigated  description  would  lead 
the  beagles  of  the  law  into  a  much  surer 
track  for  finding  this  ungracious  varlet,  than 
to  set  them  upon  a  false  scent  after  fictitiou 
ugliness  and  fictitious  ahabbiness ;  though, 
to  do  those  gentlemen  justice,  I  have  i» 
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doubt  their  experience  has  taught  them  in 
,  all  such  cases  to  abate  a  great  deal  of  the 
deformity  which  they  are  instructed  to  ex- 
pect, and  has  discovered  to  them  that  the 
Devil^s  agents  upon  this  earth,  like  their 
master,  are  far  less  ugly  in  reality  than  they 
are  painted. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Beflector,  that  I  shall  be 
thought  to  have  gone  wide  of  my  subject, 
which  was  to  detect  the  practical  errors  of 
physiognomy,  properly  so  called  ;  whereas  I 
have  introduced  physical  defects,  such  as 
lameness,  the  effects  of  accidents  upon  a 
man*s  person,  his  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  as 
circumstances  on  which  the  eye  of  dislike, 
looking  askance,  may  report  erroneous  con- 
clusions to  the  imderstanding.  But  if  we 
are  liable,  through  a  kind  or  an  unkind 
passion,  to  mistake  so  grossly  concerning 
things  so  exterior  and  palpable,  how  much 
more  are  we  likely  to  err  respecting  those 
nicer  and  less  perceptible  hints  of  character 
in  a  face  whose  detection  constitutes  the 
triumph  of  the  physiognomist  I 

To  revert  to  those  bestowers  of  unmerited 
deformity,  the  framers  of  advertisements  for 
the  apprehension  of  delinquents,  a  sincere 
desire  of  promoting  the  end  of  public  justice 
induces  me  t.o  address  a  word  to  them  on 
the  best  means  of  attaining  those  ends.  I 
will  endeavonr  to  lay  down  a  few  practical, 
or  rather  negative,  rules  for  their  use,  for  my 
ambition  extends  no  further  than  to  arm 
them  with  cautions  against  the  self-defeating 
of  their  own  purposes  :— 

1.  Imprimis,  then,  Mr.  Advertiser  I  If 
the  culprit  whom  you  are  willing  to  recover 
be  one  to  whom  in  times  past  you  have 
shown  kindness,  and  been  disposed  to  think 
kindly  of  him  yourself,  but  he  has  deceived 
your  trust,  and  has  run  away,  and  left  you 
with  a  load  of  debt  to  answer  for  him, — sit 
down  calmly,  and  endeavour  to  behold  him 
through  the  spectacles  of  memory  rather 
than  of  present  conceit.  Image  to  yourself, 
before  you  pen  a  tittle  of  his  description,  the 
Bame  plausible,  good-looking  man  who  took 
you  in ;  and  try  to  put  away  from  your 
mind  every  intrusion  of  that  deceitful  spectre 
which  perpetually  obtrudes  itself  in  the 
room  of  your  former  friend's  known  visage. 
It  will  do  you  more  credit  to  have  been 
deceived  by  such  a  one ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
the  traitor  will  convey  to  the  eyes  of  the 


world  in  general  much  more  of  that  first 
idea  which  you  formed  (perhaps  in  part 
erroneous)  of  his  physiognomy,  than  of  that 
frightful  substitute  which  you  have  suffered 
to  creep  in  upon  your  mind  and  usurp  upon 
it ;  a  creature  which  has  no  archetype  except 
in  your  own  brain. 

2.  If  you  be  a  master  that  have  to  adver- 
tise a  runaway  apprentice,  though  the  young 
dog's  faults  are  known  only  to  you,  and  no 
doubt  his  conduct  has  been  aggravating 
enough,  do  not  presently  set  him  down  as 
having  crooked  ankles.  He  may  have  a  good 
pair  of  legs,  and  run  away  notwithstanding. 
Indeed,  the  latter  does  rather  seem  to  imply 
the  former. 

3.  If  the  unhappy  person  against  whom 
your  laudable  vengeance  is  directed  be  a 
thie^  think  that  a  thief  may  have  a  good 
nose,  good  eyes,  good  ears.  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  his  profession  that  he  be  pos- 
sessed of  sagacity,  foresight,  vigilance  ;  it  is 
more  than  probable,  then,  that  he  is  endued 
with  the  bodily  types  or  instruments  of 
these  qualities  to  some  tolerable  degree  of 
perfectness. 

4.  If  petty  larceny  be  his  offence,  I  exhort 
you,  do  not  confound  meanness  of  crime 
with  diminutiveness  of  stature.  These  things 
have  no  connexion.  I  have  known  a  tall 
man  stoop  to  the  basest  action,  a  short  man 
aspire  to  the  height  of  crime,  a  fiur  man  be 
guilty  of  the  foulest  actions,  &c. 

5.  Perhaps  the  offender  has  been  guilty  of 
some  atrocious  and  aggravated  murder. 
Here  is  the  most  difficult  case  of  alL  It  is 
above  all  requisite  that  such  a  daring 
violator  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  society 
should  meet  with  his  reward,  a  violent  and 
ignominious  death.  But  how  shall  we  get 
at  him  ?  Who  is  there  among  us  that  has 
known  him  before  he  committed  the  offence, 
that  shall  take  upon  him  to  say  he  can  sit 
down  coolly  and  pen  a  dispassionate  descrip- 
tion of  a  murderer?  The  tales  of  our 
nursery, — the  reading  of  our  youth, — the 
ill-lookiDg  man  that  was  hired  by  the  Uncle 
to  despatch  the  Children  in  the  Wood, — ^the 
grim  ruffians  who  smothered  the  babes  in 
the  Tower, — ^the  black  and  beetle-browed 
assassin,  of  Mrs.  Ratcliffe, — ^the  shag-haired 
villain  of  Mr.  Monk  Iicwis, — ^the  Tarquin 
tread,  and  mill-stone  dropping  eyes,  of 
Murder  in  Shakspeare, — the  exaggerations 
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of  picture  and  of  poetry, — ^what  we  have  read  , 
and  what  we  have  dreamed  of, — ^rise  up  and 
crowd  in  upon  us  such  eye-scaring  portraits 
of  the  man  of  blood,  that  our  pen  is  abso- 
lutely forestalle<l ;  we  commence  poets  when 
we  should  play  the  part  of  strictest  historians, 
and  the  very  blackness  of  horror  which  the 
deed  calls  up,  serves  as  a  cloud  to  screen  the 
doer.  The  fiction  is  blameless,  it  is  accordant 
with  those  wise  prejudices  with  which 
nature  has  guarded  our  innocence,  as  with 
impassable  barriers,  against  the  commission 
of  such  appalling  crimes  ;  but,  meantime,  the 
criminal  escapes  ;  or  if,— owing  to  that  wise 
abatement  in  their  expectation  of  deformity, 
which,  as  I  hinted  at  before,  the  officers  of 
pursuit  never  fail  to  make,  and  no  doubt  in 
cases  of  this  sort  they  make  a  more  than 
ordinary  allowance, — if,  owing  to  this  or  any 
accident,  the  ofiTender  is  caught  and  brought 
to  his  trial,  who  that  has  been  led  out  of 
curiosity  to  witness  such  a  scene  has  not 


with  astonishment  reflected  on  the  difference 
between  a  real  committer  of  a  murder,  and  the 
idea  of  one  which  he  has  been  collecting  and 
heightening  all  his  life  out  of  books,  dreamt, 
&c.  ?  The  fellow,  perhaps,  is  a  sleek,  smug- 
looking  man,  with  light  hair  and  eyebrowi^ 
— the  latter  by  no  means  jutting  out  or  like 
a  crag, — and  with  none  of  those  marks 
which  our  fancy  had  pre-bestowed  upon 
him. 

I  find  I  am  getting  unawares  too  serioui; 
the  beat  way  on  such  occasions  is  to  leBJt 
off,  which  I  shall  do  by  generally  recom- 
mending to  all  prosecuting  advertisers  not 
to  confound  crimes  with  ugliness  ;  or  rather, 
to  distinguish  between  that  physiognomical 
deformity,  which  I  am  willing  to  grant 
always  accompanies  crime,  and  mere  phyticd 
ugliness, — ^which  signifies  notliing,  is  the 
opponent  of  nothing,  and  may  exist  in  a  good 
or  bad  person  indifferently. 

Csna 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  "  THE  REFLECTOR. 


Sir, — I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  persons 

whose  misfortunes,  it  seems,  do  not  entitle 

them  to  the  benefit  of  pure  pity.    All  that  is 

bestowed  upon  me  of  that  kindest  alleviator 

of   human  miseries   comes  dashed   with    a 

double  portion  of  contempt.     My  griefs  have 

nothing  in  them  that  is  felt  as  sacred  by  the 

I    bystanders.    Yet  is  my  affliction,  in  truth, 

i    of  the  dee])est  grain — the  heaviest  task  that 

was  ever  given  to  mortal  patience  to  sustain. 

;    Time,  that  wears  out  all  other  sorrows,  can 

i    never  modify  or  soften  mine.     Here  they 

j    must  continue  to  gnaw  as  long  at  that  fatal 

mark 

Why  was  I  ever  bom  ?  Why  was  inno- 
cence in  my  person  suffered  to  be  branded 
with  a  stain  which  was  appointed  only  for 
the  blackest  guilt  1  What  had  I  done,  or 
my  parents,  that  a  disgrace  of  mine  should 
involve  a  whole  posterity  in  infamy  ]  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  believe,  that,  in  some  pre- 
existent  state,  crimes  to  which  this  sublunary 
life  of  mine  hath  been  as  much  a  stranger  as 
the  babe  that  is  newly  born  into  it,  have 


drawn  down  upon  me  this  vengeance,  w 
disproportionate  to  my  actions  on  thii 
globe. 

My  brain  sickens,  and  my  bosom  labonn 
to  be  delivered  of  the  weight  that  pressw 
upon  it,  yet  my  conscious  pen  shrinks  firom 
the  avowal.     But  out  it  must 

O,  Mr.  Reflector  !  guess  at  the  wretch'i 
misery  who  now  writes  this  to  you,  when, 
with  teara  and  burning  blushes,  he  is  obliged 
to  confess  that  he  has  been — hanged 

Mothinks  I  hear  an  involuntary  excla- 
mation burst  from  you,  as  your  imagination 
presents  to  you  fe-arful  images  of  yonr 
correspondent  unknown — hanged  ! 

Fear  not,  3klr.  Editor.  No  disembodied 
spirit  has  the  honour  of  addressing  you.  I 
am  flesh  and  blood,  an  unfortunate  system 
of  bones,  muscles,  sinews,  arteries,  liks 
yourself. 

Then,  I  presume,  you  rnean  to  he  pUasant— 
That  expression  of  yours,  Mr,  Ck>rrespondenl, 
must  be  taken  somehow  in  a   fnetapkoricd 
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In  die  plainest  sense,  without  trope  or 
figure — Yes,  Mr.  Editor !  this  neck  of  mine 
has  felt  the  &tal  noose, — ^these  hands  have 
tremblingly  held  up  the  corroborative  prayer- 
book, — ^these  lips  have  sucked  the  moisture 
of  the  last  consolatory  orange, — ^this  tongue 
has  chanted  the  doleful  cantata  which  no 
performer  was  ever  called  upon  to  repeat, — 
this  face  has  had  the  veiling  night-cap  drawn 
over  it 

But  for  no  crime  of  mine. — Tar  be  it  from 
me. to  arraign  the  justice  of  my  country, 
which,  though  tardy,  did  at  length  recognise 
my  innocence.  It  is  not  for  me  to  reflect 
upon  judge  or  jury,  now  that  eleven  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  erroneous  sentence 
was  pronounced.  Men  will  always  be  fallible, 
and  perhaps  circumstances  did  appear  at  the 
time  a  little  strong 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  hanging  four 
minutes,  (as  the  spectators  were  pleased  to 
compute  it, — a  man  that  is  being  strangled, 
I  know  from  experience,  has  altogether  a 
different  measure  of  time  from  his  friends 
who  are  breathing  leisurely  about  him, — I 
suppose  the  minutes  lengthen  as  time 
approaches  eternity,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  miles  get  longer  as  you  travel  north- 
ward,)— after  hanging  four  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  calculation  of  the  bystanders, 
a  reprieve  came,  and  I  was  cut  down— 

Beally  I  am  ashamed  of  deforming  your 
pages  with  these  technical  phrases  —  if  I 
knew  how  to  express  my  meaning  shorter 

But  to  proceed. — ^My  first  care  after  I  had 
been  brought  to  myself  by  the  usual  methods, 
(those  methods  that  are  so  interesting  to  the 
operator  and  his  assistants,  who  are  pretty 
numerous  on  such  occasions, — ^but  which  no 
patient  was  ever  desirous  of  undergoing  a 
second  time  for  the  benefit  of  science,),  my 
first  care  was  to  provide  myself  with  an 
enormous  stock  or  cravat  to  hide  the  place— 
you  understand  me  ; — ^my  next  care  was  to 
procure  a  residence  as  distant  as  possible 
from  that  part  of  the  country  where  I  had 
aoffered.  For  that  reason  I  chose  the 
metropolis,  as  the  place  where  wounded 
honour  (I  had  been  told)  could  lurk  with 
the  least  danger  of  exciting  inquiry,  and 
stigmatised  innocence  had  the  best  chance  of 
hiding  her  disgrace  in  a  crowd.  I  sought 
out  a  new  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  my 
dreomstances  hi^pily  enabling  me  to  pursue 


my  fancy  in  that  respect,  I  endeavoured,  by 
mingling  in  all  the  pleasures  which  the  town 
affords,  to  effitce  the  memory  of  what  I  had 
undergone. 

But,  alas !  such  is  the  portentous  and  all- 
pervading  chain  of  connexion  which  links 
together  the  head  and  members  of  this  great 
community,  my  scheme  of  lying  perdu  was 
defeated  almost  at  the  outset  A  country- 
man of  mine,  whom  a  foolish  law-suit  had 
brought  to  town,  by  chance  met  me,  and  the 
secret  was  soon  blazoned  about. 

In  a  short  time,  I  found  myself  deserted 
by  most  of  those  who  had  been  my  intimate 
friends.  Not  that  any  guilt  was  supposed 
to  attach  to  my  character.  My  officious 
coimtryman,  to  do  him  justice,  had  been 
candid  enough  to  explain  my  perfect  inno- 
cence. But,  somehow  or  other,  there  is  a 
want  of  strong  virtue  in  mankind.  We  have 
plenty  of  the  softer  instincts,  but  the  heroic 
character  is  gone.  How  else  can  I  account 
for  it,  that  of  all  my  numerous  acquaintance, 
among  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  ranking 
sundry  persons  of  education,  talents,  and 
worth,  scarcely  here  and  there  one  or  two 
could  be  found  who  had  the  courage  to 
associate  with  a  man  that  had  been  hanged. 

Those  few  who  did  not  desert  me  altogether 
were  persons  of  strong  but  coarse  minds; 
and  from  the  absence  of  all  delicacy  in  them 
I  suffered  almost  as  much  as  from  the 
superabimdance  of  a  false  species  of  it  in  the 
others.  Those  who  stuck  by  me  were  the 
jokers,  who  thought  themselves  entitled  by 
the  fidelity  which  they  had  shown  towards 
me  to  use  me  with  what  familiarity  they 
pleased.  Many  and  unfeeling  are  the  jests 
that  I  have  suffered  from  these  rude  (because 
faithful)  Achateses.  As  they  passed  me  in 
the  streets,  one  would  nod  significantly  to 
his  companion  and  say,  pointing  to  me. 
Smoke  his  cravat,  and  ask  me  if  I  had  got  a 
wen,  that  I  was  so  solicitous  to  cover  my 
neck.  Another  would  inquire.  What  news 
from  ♦  ♦  ♦  Assizes  I  (which  you  may  guess, 
Mr.  Editor,  was  the  scene  of  my  shame,)  and 
whether  the  sessions  was  like  to  prove  a 
maiden  one  1  A  third  would  offer  to  insure 
me  from  drowning.  A  fourth  would  tease 
me  with  inquiries  how  I  felt  when  I  was 
swinging,  whether  I  had  not  something  like 
a  blue  flame  dancing  before  my  eyes  I  A 
fifth  took  a  fancy  never  to  call  me  anything 
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but  Zatanu.    And  an  eminent  bookseller  complaining    of    the    hard    and    unfeeling 

and  publisher, — ^who,  in  his  zeal  to  present  prejudices  of  the  world ;  and  the  sweet  maid 

the  public  with  new  facts,  had  he  lived  in  has    again   and    again    declared,    that   no 

those  days,  I  am  confident,  would  not  have  irrational  prejudice  should  hinder  her  from 

scrupled  waiting  upon  the  person  himself  esteeming    every    man     according     to   his 

last  mentioned,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  intrinsic  worth.    Often  has  she  repeated  the 

his  existence,  to  solicit  a  few  facts  relative  to  consolatory  assurance,  that  she  cmild  never 

resuscitation^ — had  the  modesty  to  offer  me  consider  as  essentially  ignominious  an  acci- 

—  guineas  per  sheet,  if  I  would  write,  in  his  derU,  which  was  indeed  to  be  deprecated,  hot 

Magazine,  a  physiological    account  of  my  i  which  might   have  happened   to  the  most 

feelings  upon  coming  to  myself.  innocent  of  mankind.    Then  would  she  set 

But  these  were  evils  which  a  moderate  forth  some  illustrious  example,  which  her 
fortitude  might  have  enabled  me  to  struggle  reading  easily  furnished,  of  a  Phocion  or  a 
with.  Alas  !  Mr.  Editor,  the  women,  —  j  Socrates  unjustly  condemned  ;  of  a  Balet|^ 
whose  good  graces  I  had  always  most  or  a  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  whom  late  pot- 
assiduously  cultivated,  from  whose  softer  terity  had  done  justice  ;  and  by  soothtog 
minds  I  had  hoped  a  more  delicate  and  my  fancy  with  some  such  agreeable  parallel, 
generous  sympathy  than  I  found  in  the  men,  she  would  make  me  almost  to  triumph  in 
—the  women  began  to  shun  me — this  was  my  disgrace,  and  convert  my  ahame  into 
the  unkiudest  blow  of  all. 

But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ?  How  couldst 
thou  miagine,  wretchedest  of  beings,  that 
that  tender  creature  Seraphina  would  fling 
her  pretty  arms  about  that  neck  which 
previous  circumstances  had  rendered  in- 
£fimous  ?    That  she  would  put  up  with  the 


glory. 

In  such  entertaining  and  instructive  ccm- 
versations  the  time  passed  on,  till  I  impor- 
tunately urged  the  mistress  of  my  affectioiis 
to  name  the  day  for  our  union.  To  this  she 
obligingly  consented,  and  I  thought  myself 
the  happiest  of  mankind.  But  how  wis  I 
refuse  of  the  rope,  the  leavings  of  the  cord  ?  \  surprised  one  morning  on  the  receipt  o£  the 
Or  that  any  analogy  could  subsist  between  following  billet  from  my  charmer : — 
the  knot  which  binds  true  lovers,  and  the 


knot  which  ties  malefactors  ? 

I  can  forgive  that  pert  baggage  Flirtilla, 


Sir, — ^You  must  not  impute  it  to  levity, 
or  to  a  worse  failing,  ingratitude,  if,  with 


who,  when  I  complimented  her  one  day  on   anguish  of  heart,  I  feel  myself  compelled  by 


the  execution  which  her  eyes  had  done, 
replied,  that,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  *  *  was  a  judge 
of  those  things.  But  from  thy  more  exalted 
mind,  Celestina,  I  expected  a  more  unpre- 
judiced decision.  The  person  whose  true 
name  I  conceal  under  this  appellation,  of  all 
the  women  that  I  was  ever  acquainted  with 
had  the  most  manly  turn  of  mind,  which  she 
had  improved  by  reading  and  the  best  con- 
versation. Her  understanding  was  not  more 
masculine  than  her  manners  and  whole 
disposition  were  delicately  and  truly  feminine. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  who  had 
fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country,  leaving 
his  widow,  and  Celestina,  an  only  child,  with 
a  fortune  sufficient  to  set  them  above  want, 
but  not  to  enable  them  to  live  in  splendour. 
I  had  the  mother's  permission  to  pay  my 
addresses  to  the  young  lady,  and  Celestina 
seemed  to  approve  of  my  suit. 

Often  and  often  have  I  poured  out  my 
overcharged  soul  in  the  presence  of  Celestina, 


irresistible  arguments  to  recall  a  vow  which 
I  fear  I  made  with  too  little  consideratifm. 
I  never  can  be  yours.  The  reasons  of  mj 
decision,  which  is  final,  are  in  my  own  breast, 
and  you  must  everlastingly  i-emain  a  stranger 
to  them.  Assure  yourself  that  I  can  never 
cease  to  esteem  you  as  I  ought. 

CKLBSfTDTA. 

At  the  sight  of  this  paper,  I  ran  in  frantic  i 
haste  to  Celestina*s  lodgings,  where  I  learned, 
to  my  infinite  mortification,  that  the  mother 
and  daughter  were  set  off  on  a  journey  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  to  visit  a  rela- 
tion, and  were  not  expected  to  return  in  lev 
than  four  months. 

Stunned  by  this  blow,  which  left  me  witih 
out  the  courage  to  solicit  an  explanation  by 
letter,  even  if  1  had  known  where  they  were, 
(for  the  particular  address  was  industrioaalj 
concealed  from  me,)  I  waited  with  impatience 
the  termination  of  the  period,  in  theviia 
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Lope  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  have  a 
chance  of  softening  the  harsh  decision  by 
a  personal  interview  with  Celestina  after 
her  return.  But  before  three  months  were 
at  an  end,  I  learned  from  the  newspapers 
that  my  beloved  had — given  her  hand  to 
another! 

Heart-broken  as  I  was,  I  was  totally  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  strange  step  which 
she  had  taken  ;  and  it  was  not  till  some 
years  after  that  I  learned^  the  true  reason 
from  a  female  relation  of  hers,  to  whom  it 
seems  Celestina  had  confessed  in  confidence, 
that  it  was  no  demerit  of  mine  that  had 
caused  her  to  break  off  the  match  so  abruptly, 
nor  any  preference  which  she  might  feel  for 
any  other  person,  for  she  preferred  me  (she 
was  pleased  to  say,)  to  all  mankind;  but 
when  she  came  t9  lay  the  matter  closer  to 
her  heart,  she  found  that  she  never  should 
be  able  to  bear  the  sight — (I  give  you  her 
very  words  as  they  were  detailed  to  me  by 
her  relation) — the  sight  of  a  man  in  a  night- 
cap, who  had  appeared  on  a  public  platform 
— it  would  lead  to  such  a  disagreeable  asso- 
ciation of  ideas!  And  to  this  punctilio  I 
was  sacrificed. 

To  pass  over  an  infinite  series  of  minor 
mortifications,  to  which  this  last  and  heaviest 
might  well  render  me  callous,  behold  me 
here,  Mr.  Editor !  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  my  existence,  (the  twelfth,  reckoning  fi^m 
my  re-animation,)  cut  off  fr*om  all  respectable 
connexions  ;  rejected  by  the  fairer  half  of 
the  community, — who  in  my  case  alone  seem 
to  have  laid  aside  the  characteristic  pity 
of  their  sex  ;  punished  because  I  was  once 
punished  unjustly;  suffering  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  I  once  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  suffer  without  any  cause  at  all. ; 
In  no  other  country,  I  think,  but  this,  could  , 
a  man  have  been  subject  to  such  a  life-long 
persecution,  when  once  his  innocence  had 
been  cleariy  established.  | 

Had  I  crawled  forth  a  rescued  victim  from 
the  rack  in  the  horrible  dungeons  of  the  In- 
quisition,— had  I  heaved  myself  up  from  a 
half  bastinado  in  Cliina,  or  been  torn  from 
the  just-entering,  ghastly  impaling  stake 
in  Barbary,  —  had  I  dropt  alive  from  the 
knout  in  Russia,  or  come  off  with  a  gashed 
neck  fr*om  the  halt-mortal,  scarce-in-time- 
retracted  cimeter  of  an  executioneering  slave 
in  Turkey. — ^I  might  have  borne  about  the 


remnant  of  this  frame  (the  mangled  trophy 
of  reprieved  innocence)  with  credit  to  my- 
self in  any  of  those  barbarous  countries. 
No  scorn,  at  least,  would  have  mingled 
with  the  pity  (small  as  it  might  be)  with 
which  what  was  left  of  me  would  have  been 
surveyed.  j 

The  singularity  of  my  case  has  often  led  me 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  general  levity 
with  which  the  subject  of  hanging  is  treated 
as  a  topic  in  this  country.  I  say,  as  a  topic : 
for  let  the  very  persons  who  speak  so  lightly 
of  the  thing  at  a  distance  be  brought  to  view 
the  real  scene, — ^let  the  platform  be  boni 
fide  exhibited,  and  the  trembling  culprit 
brought  forth, — the  case  is  changed  ;  but  as 
a  topic  of  conversation,  I  appeal  to  the  vulgar 
jokes  which  pass  current  in  every  street. 
But  why  mention  them,  when  the  politest 
authors  have  agreed  in  making  use  of  this 
subject  as  a  source  of  the  ridiculous  ?  Swift, 
and  Pope,  and  Prior,  are  fond  of  recurring 
to  it.  Gay  has  built  an  entire  drama  upon 
this  single  foundation.  The  whole  interest 
of  the  Beggar* %  Opera  may  be  said  to  hang 
upon  it.  To  such  writers  as  Fielding  and 
Smollett  it  is  a  perfect  bonne-haiiche. — Hear 
the  facetious  Tom  Brown,  in  his  Comical 
View  of  London  and  Westminster,  describe 
the  Order  of  the  Show  at  one  of  the  Tyhttm 
Executions  in  his  time  :  —  "  Mr.  Ordinary 
visits  his  melancholy  flock  in  Newgate  by 
eight.  Doleful  procession  up  Holbom-hill 
about  eleven.  Men  handsome  and  proper  that 
were  never  thought  so  before,  which  is  some 
comfort  however.  Arrive  at  the  fatal  place 
by  twelve.  Burnt  brandy,  women,  and  sab- 
bath-breaking, repented  ofl  Some  few  peni- 
tential drops  fall  imder  the  gallows.  Sheriffii* 
men,  parson,  pickpockets,  criminals,  all  very 
busy.  The  last  concluding  peremptory  psalm 
struck  up.  Show  over  by  one." — ^In  this 
sportive  strain  does  this  misguided  wit  think 
proper  to  play  with  a  subject  so  serious, 
which  yet  he  would  hardly  have  done  if  he 
had  not  known  that  there  existed  a  predis- 
position in  the  habits  of  his  imaccountable 
countrymen  to  consider  the  subject  as  a  jest. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  Shakspeare,  who, 
(not  to  mention  the  solution  which  the  Orave- 
digger  in  Hamlet  gives  of  his  fellow-work- 
man's problem,)  in  that  scene  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  where  the  Clown  calls  upon  Master 
Barnard ine  to  get  up  and  be  hanged,  which 
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he  declines  on  the  score  of  being  sleepy,  has 
actoally  gone  out  of  his  way  to  gratify  this 
amiable  propensity  in  his  countrymen ;  for 
it  is  plain,  from  the  use  that  was  to  be  made 
of  his  head,  and  from  AhhcrtonU  asking,  "  Is 
the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah  %  "  that  be- 
heading, and  not  hanging,  was  the  punish- 
ment to  which  Bamardine  was  destined. 
But  Shakspeare  knew  that  the  axe  and  block 
were  pregnant  with  no  ludicrous  images,  and 
therefore  falsified  the  historic  truth  of  his 
own  drama  (if  I  may  so  speak),  rather  than 
he  would  leave  out  such  excellent  matter  for 
a  jest  as  the  suspending  of  a  fellow-creature 
in  mid-air  has  been  ever  esteemed  to  be  by 
Englishmen. 

One  reason  why  the  ludicrous  never  fails 
to  intrude  itself  into  our  contemplations  upon 
this  mode  of  death,  I  suppose  to  be,  the  ab- 
surd posture  into  which  a  man  is  thrown 
who  is  condemned  to  dance,  as  the  vulgar 
delight  to  express  it,  upon  nothing.  To  see 
him  whisking  and  wavering  in  the  air, 

<*  Am  the  wind  you  know  will  ware  a  man ;  "  • 

to  behold  the  vacant  carcase,  from  which  the 
life  is  newly  dislodged,  shifting  between 
earth  and  heaven,  the  sport  of  every  gust ; 
like  a  weathercock,  serving  to  show  from 
which  point  the  wind  blows  ;  like  a  maukin, 
fit  only  to  scare  away  birds ;  like  a  nest  left 
to  swing  upon  a  bough  when  the  bird  is 
flown:  these  are  uses  to  which  we  cannot 
without  a  mixture  of  spleen  and  contempt 
behold  the  human  carcase  reduced.  We 
string  up  dogs,  foxes,  bats,  moles,  weasels. 
Man  surely  deserves  a  steadier  death. 

Another  reason  why  the  ludicrous  asso- 
ciates more  forcibly  with  this  than  with  any 
other  mode  of  punishment,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  to  be,  the  senseless  costume  with 
which  old  prescription  has  thought  fit  to 
clothe  the  exit  of  malefactors  in  this  country. 
Let  a  man  do  what  he  will  to  abstract  from 
his  imagination  all  idea  of  the  whimsical, 
something  of  it  will  come  across  him  when 
he  contemplates  the  figure  of  a  fellow-creature 
in  the  day-time  (in  however  distressing  a 
situation)  in  a  night-cap.  Whether  it  be 
that  this  nocturnal  addition  has  something 
discordant  with  daylight,  or  that  it  is  the 
dress  which  we  are  seen  in  at  those  times 

*  Bieronimo  in  the  Spaniah  Tragedy. 


when  we  are  ^  seen,"  as  the  Angel  in  Miltoa 
expresses  it,  ''least  wise,** — ^thia,  I  am  afraid, 
will  always  be  the  case ;  unless,  indeed,  as 
in  my  instance,  some  strong  f>er8onal  feeling 
overpower  the  ludicrous  altogether.  To  me, 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  train  of  misfortunes 
which  have  pursued  men  through  life,  owing 
to  that  accursed  drapery,  the  cap  presents  ai 
purely  frightful  an  object  as  the  aleevelen 
yellow  coat  and  devil-painted  mitre  of  the 
San  Benitos. — An  ancestor  of  mine,  who 
suffered  for  his  loyalty  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars,  was  so  sensible  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  am  here  advancing,  that  on  the  moni- 
ing  of  execution,  no  entreaties  could  prenil 
upon  him  to  submit  to  the  odious  diahabUle, 
as  he  called  it,  but  he  insisted  upon  we«> 
ing  and  actually  suffered  in,  the  identical, 
flowing  periwig  which  he  is  painted  in,  in 
the  gallery  belonging  to  my  uncle's  seat  in 

'Shire. 

Suffer  me,  Mr.  Editor,  before  I  quit  thf 
subject,  to  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  tin 
minister  of  justice  in  this  country  ;  in  plain 
words,  I  mean  the  hangman.    It  has  alwajs 
appeared  to  me  that,  in  the  mode  of  inflictiDg 
capital  punishments  with  us,  there  is  too 
much  of  the  ministry  of  the  human  hand.  The 
guillotine,  as  performing  its  functions  more 
i  of  itself  and  sparing  human  agency,  though  a 
cruel  and  disgusting  exhibition,  in  my  mind  ■ 
.  has  many  ways  the  advantage  over  ovr  way. 
In  beheading,  indeed,  as  it  was  formerly  prao- 
;  tised  in  England,  and  in  whipping  to  death,  ' 
'  as  is  sometimes  practised  now,  the  hand  of 
man  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  busy  ;  but  there  | 
is  something  less  repugnant  in  these  down-   | 
right  blows  than  in  the  officious  barber-like  I 
ministerings  of  the  other.    To  have  a  feUov  | 
with  his  hangman's  hands  fumbling  about  | 
your  collar,  adjusting  the  thing  as  your  valet 
would  regulate  your  cravat,  valuing  himself  I 

on  his  menial  dexterity 

I  never  shall  forget  meeting  my  rascal,— 
I  mean  the  fellow  who  officiated  for  me, — in 
London  last  winter.  I  think  I  see  him  now, 
— in  a  waistcoat  that    had    been    mine,— 

smirking  along  as  if  he  knew  me 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  that  fellow's 
office  is  by  law  declared  infamous,  and  his 
posterity  incapable  of  being  ennobled.  Hey 
have  hereditary  hangmen,  or  had  at  least, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  heredi- 
tary other  great  officers  of  state ;  and  the 
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hangmen's  families  of  two  adjoining  parishes 
intermarried  with  each  other,  to  keep  the 
breed  entire.  I  wish  something  of  the  same 
kind  were  established  in  England. 


But  it  is  time  to  qnit  a  subject  which  teems 

with  disagreeable  images 

Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself,  Mr.  Editor^ 
Your  unfortunate  friend, 

Pkksilis. 


ON  THE  MELANCHOLY  OF  TAILORS 


**  Sedet  stenramqiia  sedebit, 
Infeliz  Theseus.*'  Yiboil. 


That  there  is  a  professional  melancholy,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  incident  to  the 
occupation  of  a  tailor,  is  a  fact  which  I  think 
Tery  few  will  venture  to*  dispute.  I  may 
safely  appeal  to  my  readers,  whether  they 
ever  knew  one  of  that  fieusulty  that  was  not 
of  a  temperament,  to  say  the  leasts  far  re- 
moved from  mercurial  or  jovial. 

Observe  the  suspicious  gravity  of  their 
gait.  The  peacock  is  not  more  tender,  from 
a  consciousness  of  his  peculiar  infirmity, 
than  a  gentleman  of  this  profession  is  of 
being  known  by  the  same  infallible  testi- 
monies of  his  occupation.  ^Walk,  that  I 
may  know  thee." 

Do  you  ever  see  him  go  whistling  along 
the  foot-path  like  a  carman,  or  brush  through 
a  crowd  like  a  baker,  or  go  smiling  to  himself 
like  a  lover  1  Is  he  forward  to  thrust  into 
mobs,  or  to  make  one  at  the  ballad-singer's 
audiences  1  Does  he  not  rather  slink  by 
assemblies  and  meetings  of  the  people,  as  one 
that  wisely  declines  popular  observation  ? 

How  extremely  rare  is  a  noisy  tailor !  a 
mirtliful  and  obstreperous  tailor ! 

"  At  my  nativity,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  "  my  ascendant  was  the  earthly 
sign  of  Scorpius  ;  I  was  bom  in  the  planetary 
hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece 
of  that  leaden  planet  in  me."  One  would 
think  that  he  were  anatomising  a  tailor ! 
save  that  to  the  latter's  occupation,  methinks, 
a  woollen  planet  would  seem  more  consonant, 
and  that  he  should  be  bom  when  the  sun 
was  in  Aries. — He  goes  on :  '*  I  am  no 
way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth 
and  galliardise  of  company.**  How  true  a 
type  of  the  whole  trade !  Eminently  eco- 
nomical of  his  words,  you  shall  seldom  hear 
a  jest  come  from  one  of  them.  He  sometimes 
furnishes  subject  for  a  repartee,  but  rarely 
(I  think)  contributes  on(f  ore  propria. 


Drink  itself  does  not  seem  to  elevate  him^ 
or  at  least  to  call  out  of  him  any  of  the  ex- 
ternal indications  of  vanity.  I  cannot  say 
that  it  never  causes  his  pride  to  swell,  but  it 
never  breaks  out  I  am  even  fearful  that  it 
may  swell  and  rankle  to  an  alarming  degree 
inwardly.  For  pride  is  near  of  kin  to  me- 
lancholy ! — a  hurtful  obstruction  from  the 
ordinary  outlets  of  vanity  being  shut  It  is 
this  stoppage  which  engenders  proud 
humours.  Therefore  a  tailor  may  be  proud. 
I  think  he  is  never  vain.  The  display  of  his 
gaudy  patterns,  in  that  book  of  his  which 
emulates  the  rainbow,  never  raises  any 
inflations  of  that  emotion  in  him,  corre&- 
ponding  to  what  the  wig-maker  (for  instance) 
evinces,  when  he  expatiates  on  a  curl  or  a  bit 
of  hair.  He  spreads  them  forth  with  a  sullen 
incapacity  for  pleasure,  a  real  or  affected 
indifference  to  grandeur.  Cloth  of  gold 
neither  seems  to  elate,  nor  cloth  of  frieze  to 
depress  him  —  according  to  the  beautiful 
motto  which  formed  the  modest  imprese  of 
the  shield  wom  by  Charles  Brandon  at  his 
nmrriage  with  the  king's  sister.  Nay,  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  discover  any  vain-glorious 
complacence  in  his  colours,  though  ''Iris" 
herself  "  dipt  the  woof." 

In  further  corroboration  of  this  argument 
— who  ever  saw  the  wedding  of  a  tailor  an* 
nounced  ui  the  newspapers,  or  the  birth  of 
his  eldest  son  1 

When  was  a  tailor  known  to  give  a  dance, 
or  to  be  himself  a  good  dancer,  or  to  perform 
exquisitely  on  the  tight-rope,  or  to  shine  in 
any  such  light  and  airy  pastimes  ?  to  sing, 
or  play  on  the  violin  1 

Do  they  much  care  for  public  rejoicings, 
lightings  up,  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of  can- 
nons, &c.  ? 

Valiant  I  know  they  can  be ;  but  I  appeal 
to  those  who  were  witnesses  to  the  exploits 
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of  Eliot's  famous  troop,  whether  in  their 
fiercest  charges  they  betrayed  anything  of 
that  thoughtless  oblivion  of  death  with 
which  a  Frenchman  jigs  into  battle,  or 
whether  they  did  not  show  more  of  the 
melancholy  valour  of  the  Spaniard,  upon 
whoT  they  charged ;  that  deliberate  courage 
whi?h  contemplation  and  sedentary  habits 
breathe  1 

Are  they  often  great  newsmongers? — I 
have  known  some  few  among  them  arrive 
at  the  dignity  of  specuhitive  politicians  ;  but 
that  light  and  cheerful  every- day  interest  in 
the  afiairs  and  goings  on  of  the  world,  which 
makes  the  barber  *  such  delightful  company, 
I  think  is  rarely  observable  in  them. 

This  characteristic  peusiveness  in  them 
being  so  notorious,  I  wonder  none  of  those 
writers,  who  have  expressly  treated  of  me- 
lancholy, should  have  mentioned  it.  Burton, 
whose  book  is  an  excellent  abstract  of  all  the 
authors  in  that  kind  who  preceded  him,  and 
who  treats  of  every  species  of  this  malady, 
from  the  hypochondriacal  or  windy  to'  the 
heroioal  or  love  melancholy,  has  strangely 
omitted  it.  Shakspeare  himself  has  over- 
looked it.  ''I  have  neither  the  scholar's 
melancholy  (wiith  Jaques),  which  is  emula- 
tion ;  nor  the  courtier's,  wliich  is  proud  ;  nor 
the  soldier's,  which  is  politic  ;  northelover'*>, 
which  is  all  theise:"and  then,  when  you 
might  expect  him  to  have  brought  in,  "  nor 
the  tailor's,  which  is  "  so  and  so,  he  comes  to 
an  end  of  his  enumeration,  and  falls  to  a 
defining  of  his  own  melancholy. 

Milton  likewise  has  omitted  it,  where  he 
had  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  in, 
in  his  Penseroso. 

But  the  i)artial  omissions  of  historians 
proving  nothing  against  the  existence  of  any 

•  Having  incidentally  mcntion«?d  the  barber  in  n  com- 
parison of  professiouai  len»peranicni.%  1  hope  no  other 
trade  will  take  ottcnce,  or  li>ok  u])on  it  as  an  incivility 
done  to  them,  if  1  mv,  that  in  courtesy,  humanity,  and 
all  the  converhational  and  social  graces  which  "  gladden 
life,"  I  esteem  no  profession  comparable  to  his.  Indeed, 
so  great  is  the  goodwill  which  I  bear  to  this  useful  and 
agreeable  body  of  men,  tluit,  resitling  in  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  (where  the  be?jt  specimens  of  tliem  are  to  be 
found,  except  perhaps  at  the  univcrsilio*),  there  are  hcvcn 
of  them  to  whom  I  am  personally  known,  and  who 
never  pass  me  without  the  compliment  of  the  hat  on 
either  side.      ^ly  truly  polite  and  urbane  friend,  Mr. 

A m,  of  Flowcr-de-lucc-court,  in  Fleet-street,  will 

forgive  my  mention  of  him  in  particular.  1  can  truly 
njiv,  'hat  I  never  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  his 
haiidK  witliout  derhing  some  profit  from  the  agreeable  , 
dihcuhsions  which  are  alwayb  going  on  there. 


well-attested  fact^  I  shall  proceed  and  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  causes  why  this  penaiTe 
turn  should  be  so  predominant  in  people  of 
this  profession  above  all  others. 

And  first,  may  it  not  be,  that  the  custom 
of  wearing  apparel  being  derived  to  ns  from 
the  fall,  and  one  of  the  most  mortifying 
products  of  that  unhappy  event^  a  certain 
seriousness  (to  say  no  more  of  it)  may  in  the 
order  of  things  have  been  intended  to  be 
impressed  npon  the  minds  of  that  race  of 
men  to  whom  in  all  ages  the  care  of  con- 
triving the  human  apparel  has  been  en- 
trusted, to  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  first 
institution  of  clot)  .es,  and  serve  as  a  standing 
remonstrance  a^^ainst  those  vanities  which 
the  absurd  conversion  of  a  memorial  of  our 
shame  into  an  ornament  of  our  persons  was 
destined  to  produce  I  Correspondent  in 
some  sort  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  tailor  sitting  over  a  cave  or  hollow  place, 
in  the  caballistick  language  of  his  order  is 
said  to  have  certain  mdanckcly  regions  always 
open  under  his  feet. — But  waiving  further  i 
inquiry  into  final  causes,  where  the  beat  of 
us  can  only  wander  in  the  dark,  let  us  try  to 
discover  the  efficient  causes  of  this  melan- 
choly. 

I  think,  then,  that  they  may  be  reduced 
to  two,  omitting  some  subordinate  ones,  viz. 

The  sedentary  habits  of  the  tailor. — 
Something  peculiar  in  his  diet, — 

First,  his  sedentary  habits. — In  Doctor 
Norris's  famous  narrative  of  the  frenzy  of 
Mr.  John  Dennis,  the  patient,  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  occasion  of  the  swelling  in 
his  legs,  replies  that  it  came  "  by  criticism  ;" 
to  which  the  learned  doctor  seeming  to 
demur,  as  to  a  distemper  which  he  had  never 
read  of,  Dennis  (who  apj>ears  not  to  have 
been  mad  upon  all  subjects)  rejoins,  with 
some  warmtli,  that  it  was  no  distemper,  but 
a  noble  art ;  that  he  had  sat  fourteen  hours 
a  day  at  it ;  and  that  the  other  was  a  pretty 
doctor  not  to  know  that  there  was  a  commu- 
nication between  the  brain  and  the  legs  ! 

When  we  consider  that  this  sitting  for 
foui-teen  hours  continuously,  which  the  critic 
probably  practised  only  while  he  was  writing 
his  "remarks,"  is  no  more  thjin  what  the 
tailor,  in  the  ordinary  pursuance  of  his  art^ 
submits  to  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  through- 
out the  year,  shall  we  wonder  to  find  tbe 
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brain  affected,  and  in  a  nLonner  overclouded, 
from  that  indissoluble  sympathy  between 
the  noble  and  less  noble  parts  of  the  body 
which  Dennis  hints  at  1  The  unnatural  and 
painful  manner  of  his  sitting  must  also 
greatly  aggravate  the  evil,  insomuch  that  I 
have  sometimes  ventured  to  liken  tailors  at 
their  boards  to  so  many  envious  Junos,  sitting 
ero89-legged  to  kinder  the  birth  of  their  own 
feUeity,  The  legs  transversed  thus  M  cross- 
wise, or  decussated,  was  among  the  ancients 
the  posture  of  malediction.  The  Turks,  who 
practise  it  at  this  day,  are  noted  to  be  a 
melancholy  people. 

Secondly,  his  diet. — To  which  purpose  I 
find  a  most  remarkable  passage  in  Burton, 
in  his  chapter  entitled  ^'  Bad  diet  a  cause  of 


melancholy."  "  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten 
(he  says)  I  find  gourds,  cucumbers,  melons, 
disallowed ;  but  especially  cabbage.  It 
causeth  troublesome  dreams,  and  sends  up 
black  vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  Zoo. 
Affect,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  of  all  herbs  condemns 
CABBAGE.  And  Isaack,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1,  animce 
graviiatem  facit,  it  brings  heaviness  to  the 
soul."  I  could  not  omit  so  flattering  a  testi- 
mony from  an  author  who,  having  no  theory 
of  his  own  to  serve,  has  so  unconsciously 
contributed  to  the  confirmation  of  mine.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  last-named  vegetable 
has,  from  the  earliest  periods  which  we  can 
discover,  constituted  almost  the  sole  food  of 
this  extraordinary  race  of  people. 

Burton,  Junior, 


HOSPITA  ON  THE  IMMODERATE  INDULGENCE  OF  THE  PLEASURES 

OF  THE  PALATE. 


rO   THE  EDITOR  Or   "  THE  REFLECTOR. " 


Mr.  Reflector, — My  husband  and  I  are  I 
fond  of  company,  and  being  in  easy  circum-  | 
stances,  we  are  seldom  without  a  party  to ' 
dinner  two  or  three  days  in  a  week.  The ' 
utmost  cordiality  has  hitherto  prevailed  at 
our  meetings  ;  but  there  is  a  young  gentle- 
man, a  near  relation  of  my  husband's,  tliat 
has  lately  come  among  us,  whose  preposterous 
behaviour  bids  fair,  if  not  timely  checked,  to 
disturb  our  tranquillity.  He  is  too  great  a 
fiivourite  with  my  husband  in  other  respects, 
for  me  to  remonstrate  with  him  in  any  other 
than  this  distant  way.  A  letter  printed  in 
your  publication  may  catch  his  eye  ;  for  he 
is  a  great  reader,  and  makes  a  point  of  seeing 
all  the  new  things  that  come  out.  Indeed, 
he  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  understanding. 
My  husband  says  that  he  has  a  good  deal  of 
wit ;  but  for  my  part  I  cannot  say  I  am  any 
judge  of  that,  having  seldom  observed  him 
open  his  mouth  except  for  purposes  very 
foreign  to  conversation.  In  short.  Sir,  this 
young  gentleman's  failing  is,  an  immoderate 
indulgence  of  his  palate.  The  first  time  he 
dined  with  us,  he  thought  it  neceasary  to 
extenuate  the  length  of  time  he  kept  the 
dinner  on  the  table,  by  declaring  that  he  had 
taken  a  veiy  long  walk  in  the  morning,  and 


came  in  fststing;  but  as  that  excuse  could 
not  serve  above  once  or  twice  at  most,  he 
has  latterly  dropped  the  mask  altogether, 
and  chosen  to  appear  in  his  own  proper 
colours  without  reserve  or  apology. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  unpleasant  his 
conduct  has  become.  His  way  of  staring  at 
the  dishes  as  they  are  brought  in,  has  abso- 
lutely something  immodest  in  it :  it  is  like 
the  stare  of  an  impudent  man  of  fashion  at 
a  fine  woman,  when  she  first  comes  into  a 
room.  I  am  positively  in  pain  for  the  dishes, 
and  cannot  help  thinking  they  have  con- 
sciousness, and  will  be  put  out  of  counte- 
nance, he  treats  them  so  like  what  they 
are  not. 

Then  again  he  makes  no  scruple  of  keeping 
a  joint  of  meat  on  the  table,  after  the  cheese 
and  fruit  are  brought  in,  till  he  has  what  he 
calls  done  with  it.  Now  how  awkward  this 
looks,  where  there  are  ladies,  you  may  judge^ 
Mr.  Reflector, — how  it  disturbs  the  order 
and  comfort  of  a  meal.  And  yet  I  always 
make  a  point  of  helping  him  first,  contrary 
to  all  good  manners, — before  any  of  my 
female  friends  are  helped,  —  that  he  may 
avoid  this  very  error.  I  wish  he  woidd  eat 
before  he  comes  out. 
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I  What  makes  his  proceedings  more  particu- 
larly offensive  at  our  house  is,  that  my 
'  husband,  though  out  of  common  politeness 
he  is  obliged  to  set  dishes  of  animal  food 
'  before  his  visitors,  yet  himself  and  his  whole 
j  family,  (myself  included)  feed  entirely  on 
i  vegetables.  We  have  a  theory,  that  animal 
food  is  neither  wholesome  nor  natural  to 
man  ;  and  even  vegetables  we  refuse  to  eat 
until  they  have  undergone  the  operation  of 
fire,  in  consideration  of  those  numberless 
little  living  creatures  which  the  glass  helps 
us  to  detect  Id  every  fibre  of  the  plant  or 
root  before  it  be  dressed.  On  the  same 
theory  we  boil  our  water,  which  is  our  only 
drink,  before  we  suffer  it  to  .come  to  table. 
I  Our  children  are  perfect  little  Pythagoreans : 
I  it  would  do  you  good  to  see  them  in  their 
nursery,  stuffing  their  dried  fruits,  figs, 
raisins,  and  mUk,  which  is  the  only  approach 
to  animal  food  which  is  allowed.  They  have 
no  notion  how  the  substance  of  a  creature 
that  ever  had  life  can  become  food  for  an- 
other creature.  A  beef-steak  is  an  absurdity 
to  them ;  a  mutton-chop,  a  solecism  in 
terms ;  a  cutl^  a  word  absolutely  without 
any  meaning ;  a  butcher  is  nonsense,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  taken  for  a  man  who  delights 
in  blood,  or  a  hero.  In  this  happy  state  of 
innocence  we  have  kept  their  minds,  not 
allowing  them  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  or  to 
hear  of  any  preparations  for  the  dressiilg  of 
animal  food,  or  even  to  know  that  such 
things  are  practised.  But  as  a  state  of 
ignorance  is  incompatible  with  a  certain  age, 
and  as  my  eldest  girl,  who  is  ten  years  old 
next  Midsummer,  must  shortly  be  introduced 
into  the  world  and  sit  at  table  with  us,  where 
she  will  see  some  things  which  will  shock  all 
her  received  notions,  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing by  little  and  little  to  break  her  mind,  and 
prepare  it  for  the  disagreeable  impressions 
which  must  be  forced  upon  it.  The  first  hint 
I  gave  her  upon  the  subject,  I  could  see  her 
recoil  from  it  with  the  same  horror  with 
which  wo  listen  to  a  tale  of  Anthro- 
pophagism ;  but  she  has  gradually  grown 


more  reconciled  to  it,  in  some  measure^  firom 
my  telling  her  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
world, — to  which,  however  senseless,  we 
must  submit,  so  far  as  we  could  do  it  with 
innocence,  not  to  give  offence  ;  and  she  has 
shown  so  much  strength  of  mind  on  other 
occasions,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  owing  to 
the  calmness  and  serenity  superindnoed  hy 
her  diet,  that  I  am  in  good  hopes  when  the 
proper  season  for  her  cUbui  arrives,  she  maj 
be  brought  to  endure  the  sight  of  a  roasted 
chicken  or  a  dish  of  sweet-breads  for  the 
first  time  without  iainting.  Such  being  the 
nature  of  our  littie  household,  you  may  giie« 
what  inroads  into  the  economy  of  it, — ^what 
revolutions  and  turnings  of  things  upside 
down,  the  example  of  such  a  feeder  ai 
Mr. is  calculated  to  produce. 

I  wonder,  at  a  time  like  the  'present,  wheo 
the  scarcity  of  every  kind  of  food  is  so 
painfully  acknowledged,  that  shame  has  no 
effect  upon  him.  Can  he  have  read  Mr. 
Malthus*s  Thoughts  on  the  Batio  of  Food 
to  Population  1  Can  he  think  it  reasonable 
that  one  man  should  consume  the  sustenance 
of  many  ? 

The  young  genUeman  has  an  agreeable  air 
and  person,  such  as  are  not  unlikely  to 
recommend  him  on  the  score  of  matrimony. 
But  his  fortxme  is  not  over  large  ;  and  what 
prudent  young  woman  would  think  of  em- 
barking hers  with  a  man  who  would  bring 
three  or  four  mouths  (or  what  is  equivalent 
to  them)  into  a  family  ?  She  might  as 
reasonably  choose  a  widower  in  the  same 
circumstances,  with  three  or  four  children. 

I  cannot  think  who  he  takes  after.  His 
father  and  mother,  by  all  accounts,  were 
very  moderate  eaters ;  only  I  have  heard 
that  the  latter  swallowed  her  victuals  very 
fast,  and  the  former  had  a  todious  custom  of 
sitting  long  at  his  meals.  Perhaps  he  takes 
after  both. 

I  wish  you  would  turn  this  in  your 
thoughts,  Mr.  Reflector,  and  give  us  your 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  excessive  eating  and, 
particularly,  of  animal  food.  Hosfita. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THI  REFLECTOB." 


Mb.  Beflbctor, — I  am  going  to  lay  before 
you  a  case  of  the  most  iniquitous  persecution 
that  ever  poor  devil  suffered. 

Tou  must  know,  then,  that  I  have  been 
visited  with  a  calamity  ever  since  my  birth. 
How  shall  I  mention  it  without  offending 
delicacy  ?  Yet  out  it  must.  My  sufferings, 
then,  have  all  arisen  from  a  most  inordinate 
appetite 

Not  for  wealth,  not  for  vast  possessions, — 
then  might  I  have  hoped  to  find  a  cure  in 
some  of  those  precepts  of  philosophers  or 
poets, — ^those  verba  et  voces  which  Horace 
speaks  of  :— 

'*  qulbufl  hone  lenire  dolorem 
PouiB,  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem;  '* 

not  for  glory,  not  for  fame,  not  for  applause, 
— ^for  against  this  disease,  too,  he  tells  us 
there  are  certain  piacula,  or,  as  Pope  has 
chosen  to  render  it^ 

"  rhymei,  which  fresh  and  ft'esh  applied. 
Will  cure  the  arrant'st  puppy  of  his  pride ;  " 

nor  yet  for  pleasure,  properly  so  called  :  the 
strict  and  virtuous  lessons  which  I  received 
in  early  life  from  the  best  of  parents, — ^a 
pious  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
now  no  more, — I  trust  have  rendered  me 
BufBiciently  secure  on  that  side : 

No,  Sir,  for  none  of  these  things ;  but  an 
appetite,  in  its  coarsest  and  least  metaphorical 
sense, — an  appetite  for  food. 

The  exorbitancies  of  my  arrow-root  and 
pappish  days  I  cannot  go  back  far  enough  to 
remember;  only  I  have  been  told  that  my 
mother's  constitution  not  admitting  of  my 
being  nursed  at  home,  the  woman  who  had 
the  care  of  me  for  that  purpose  used  to  make 
most  extravagant  demands  for  my  pretended 
excesses  in  that  kind  ;  which  my  parents, 
rather  than  believe  anything  unpleasant  of 
me,  chose  to  impute  to  the  known  covetous- 
ness  and  mercenary  disposition  of  that  sort 
of  peoplel  '  This  blindness  coutinued  on  their 
part  after  I  was  sent  for  home,  up  to  the 


period  when  it  was  thought  proper^  on 
account  of  my  advanced  age,  that  I  should 
mix  with  other  boys  more  unreservedly  than 
I  had  hitherto  done.  I  was  accordingly  sent 
to  boarding-schooL 

Here  the  melancholy  truth  became  too 
apparent  to  be  disguised.  The  prying 
republic  of  which  a  great  school  consists 
soon  found  me  out :  there  was  no  shifting 
the  blame  any  longer  upon  other  people's 
shoulders, — no  good-natured  maid  to  take 
upon  herself  the  enormities  of  which  I  stood 
accused  in  the  article  of  bread  and  butter, 
besides  the  crying  sin  of  stolen  ends  of 
puddings,  and  cold  pies  strangely  missing. 
The  truth  was  but  too  manifest  in  my  looks, 
— ^in  the  evident  signs  of  inanition  which  I 
exhibited  after  the  fullest  meals,  in  spite  of 
the  double  allowance  which  my  master  was 
privately  instructed  by  my  kind  parents  to 
give  me.  The  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which 
is  but  too  much  alive  in  grown  persons,  is 
tenfold  more  active  and  alert  in  boys.  Once 
detected,  I  was  the  constant  butt  of  their 
arrows, — ^the  mark  against  which  every  puny 
leveller  directed  his  little  shaft  of  scorn.  The 
very  Graduses  and  Thesauruses  were  raked 
for  phrases  to  pelt  me  with  by  the  tiny 
pedants.  Ventri  natus — Ventri  deditus, — 
Vesana  gula, — Escarum  gurges, — Dapibus 
indulgens, — Non  dans  fr»na  gul», — Sectans 
laut89  fercula  mensee,  resounded  wheresoever 
I  passed.  I  led  a  weary  life,  suffering  the 
penalties  of  guilt  for  that  which  was  no 
crime,  but  only  following  the  blameless 
dictates  of  nature.  The  remembrance  of 
those  childish  reproaches  haunts  me  yet 
oftentimes  in  my  dreams.  My  schoul-ciays 
come  again,  and  the  horror  I  used  to  feel, 
when,  in  some  silent  comer,  retired  from  the 
notice  of  my  unfeeling  playfellows,  I  have 
sat  to  mumble  the  solitary  slice  of  ginger- 
bread allotted  me  by  the  bounty  of  con- 
siderate friends,  and  have  aclied  at  heart 
because  I  could  not  spare  a  portion  of  it^  as 
I  saw  other  boys  do,  to  some  favourite  boy  ; 
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for  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  waa  never 
selfish, — ^never  possessed  a  luxury  which  I 
did  not  hasten  to  communicate  to  others ; 
but  my  food,  alas !  was  none ;  it  was  an 
indispensable  necessary  ;  I  could  as  soon 
have  spared  the  blood  in  my  veins,  as  have 
parted  that  with  my  companions. 

Well,  no  one  stage  of  suffering  lasts  for 
ever:  we  should  grow  reconciled  to  it  at 
length,  I  suppose,  if  it  did.  The  miseries  of 
my  school-days  had  their  end ;  I  was  once 
more  restored  to  the  paternal  dwelling.  The 
affectionate  solicitude  of  my  parents  was 
directed  to  the  good-natured  purpose  of 
concealing,  even  from  myself,  the  infirmity 
which  haunted  me.  I  was  continually  t«»Ul 
that  I  was  growing,  and  the  appetite  I  dis- 
played was  humanely  represented  as  being 
nothing  more  than  a  symptom  and  an  effect 
of  that.  I  used  even  to  be  complimented 
upon  it.  But  this  temporary  fiction  could 
not  endure  above  a  year  or  two.  I  ceased  to 
grow,  but,  alas !  I  did  not  cease  my  demands 
for  alimentary  sustenance. 

Those  times  are  long  since  past,  and  with 
them  have  ceased  to  exist  the  fond  conceal- 
ment— ^the  indulgent  blindness — ^the  delicate 
overlooking — the  compassionate  fiction.  I 
and  my  infirmity  are  left  exposed  and  bare 
to  the  broad,  unwinking  eye  of  the  world, 
wliich  nothing  can  elude.  My  meals  are 
scanned,  my  mouthfuls  weighed  in  a  balance ; 
that  which  appetite  demands  is  set  down  to 
the  account  of  gluttony, — a  sin  which  my 
whole  soul  abhors — nay,  which  Nature  her- 
self has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  commit 
I  am  constitutionally  disenabled  from  that 
vice  ;  for  how  can  he  be  guilty  of  excess  who 
never  can  get  enough  ?  Let  them  cease, 
then,  to  watch  my  plate  ;  and  leave  off  their 
ungracious  comparisons  of  it  to  the  seven 
baskets  of  fragments,  and  the  supematurally- 
replenished  cup  of  old  Baucis  :  and  be 
thankful  that  their  more  phlegmatic  stomachs, 
not  their  virtue,  have  saved  them  from  the 
like  reproaches.  I  do  not  sec  that  any  of 
them  desist  from  eating  till  the  holy  rage  of 
hunger,  as  some  one  calls  it,  is  supplied. 
Alas  !  I  am  doomed  to  stop  short  of  that 
continence. 

What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  am  by  disposition 
inclined  to  conviviality  and  the  social  meal. 
I  am  no  goui-mand  :  I  require  no  dainties :  I 
should  despise  the  bo^^rd  of  Heliogabalus, 


except  for  its  long  sitting.  Those  Tivadoai, 
long-continued  meals  of  the  latter  Bomaio, 
indeed,  I  justly  envy  ;  but  the  kind  of  fiure 
which  the  Curii  and  Dentati  put  up  with,  I 
could  be  content  with.  Dentatus  I  have 
been  called,  among  other  unsavoury  jests. 
Doublemeal  is  another  name  which  m^r 
acquaintance  have  palmed  upon  me,  for  an 
innocent  piece  of  policy  which  I  put  in 
practice  for  some  time  without  being  found 
out ;  which  was-^going  the  round  of  my 
friends,  beginning  with  the  most  primitrre 
feeders  among  them,  who  take  their  dinner 
about  one  o^clock,  and  so  successively  drop- 
ping in  upon  the  next  and  the  next,  till  by 
the  time  I  got  among  my  more  fashionabie 
intimates,  whose  hour  was  six  or  seven,  I 
have  nearly  made  up  the  body  of  a  just  and 
complete  meal  (as  I  reckon  it),  without 
taking  more  than  one  dinner  (as  they  aceount 
of  dinners)  at  one  person's  house.  Since  I 
have  been  found  out,  I  endeavour  to  make 
up  by  a  damper,  as  I  call  it,  at  home,  before 
I  go  out.  But  alas !  with  me,  increase  of 
appetite  truly  grows  by  what  it  feeds  oa 
What  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  me  at  those 
dinner-parties  is,  the  senseless  custom  of 
cheese,  and  the  dessert  afterwards.  I  have 
a  rational  antipathy  to  the  former ;  and  for 
fruit,  and  those  other  vain  vegetable  substi- 
tutes for  meat  (meat,  the  only  legitimate 
aliment  for  human  creatures  since  the  Flood, 
as  I  take  it  to  be  deduced  from  that  per- 
mission, or  ordinance  rather,  given  to  Noah 
and  his  descendants),  I  hold  them  in  perfect 
contempt.  Hay  for  horses.  I  remember  a 
pretty  apologue,  which  Mandeville  tells,  very 
much  to  this  purpose,  in  his  Fable  of  the 
Bees  : — He  brings  in  a  Lion  arguing  with  a 
Merchant,  who  had  ventured  to  expostulate 
with  this  king  of  beasts  upon  his  violent 
methods  of  feeding.  The  Lion  thus  retorta : 
— "  Savage  I  am  ;  but  no  creature  can  be 
called  cruel  but  what  either  by  malice  or 
insensibility  extinguishes  his  natural  pity. 
The  Lion  was  bom  without  compassion ;  we 
follow  the  instinct  of  our  nature  ;  the  gods 
have  appointed  us  to  live  upon  the  waste 
and  spoil  of  other  animals,  and  as  long  as 
we  can  meet  with  dead  ones,  we  never  hunt 
after  the  living  ;  'tis  only  man,  mischievoos 
man,  that  can  make  death  a  sport  Natme 
taught  your  stomach  to  crave  nothing  bat  j 
vegetables.— (Under  favour  of  the  Lion,  if  h*  ' 
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meant  to  assert  this  universally  of  mankind,  | 
it  is  not  true.  However,  what  he  says 
presently  is  very  sensible.) — ^Your  violent 
fondness  to  change,  and  greater  eagerness  I 
after  novelties,  have  prompted  you  to  the 
destruction  of  animals  without  justice  or 
necessity.  The  Lion  has  a  ferment  within ! 
him,  that  consumes  the  toughest  skin  and  I 
hardest  bones,  as  well  as  the  flesh  of  all  j 
animals,  without  exception.  Your  squeamish 
stomach,  in  which  the  digestive  heat  is  weak 
and  inconsiderable,  won't  so  much  as  admit 
of  tha  most  tender  parts  of  them,  unless 
above  half  the  concoction  has  been  performed 
by  artificial  fire  beforehand ;  and  yet  what 
animal  have  you  spared,  to  satisfy  the 
caprices  of  a  languid  appetite  ?  Languid,  I 
■ay ;  for  what  is  man's  huuger  if  compared 
with  the  Lion's  ?  Yours,  when  it  is  at  the 
wont,  makes  you  fiiint ;  mine  makes  me 
mad  :  oft  have  I  tried  witii  roots  and  herbs 
to  allay  the  violence  of  it,  but  in  vain ; 
nothing  but  large  quantities  of  flesh  can  any 
ways  appease  it." — Auowiug  for  the  Lion 
not  having  a  prophetic  instinct  to  take  in 
every  lusus  natura  that  was  possible  of  the 
human  appetite,  he  was,  generally  speaking, 
in  the  right ;  and  the  Merchant  was  so 
impressed  with  his  argument  that,  we  are 
told,  he  replied  not,  but  fointed  away.  O, 
Mr.  Beflector,  that  I  were  not  obliged  to 
add,  that  the  creature  who  thus  argues  was 
but  a  type  of  me  !  Miserable  man  !  /  am 
that  Lion  I  "Oft  have  I  tried  with  roots 
and  herbs  to  allay  that  violence,  but  in  vain ; 

nothing  but ^." 

Those  tales  which  are  renewed  as  often  as 
the  editors  of  papers  want  to  fill  up  a  space 
in  their  unfeeling  columns,  of  great  eaters, — 
people  that  devour  whole  geese  and  legs  of 
mutton/or  wagers, — ^are  sometimes  attempted 
to  be  drawn  to  a  parallel  with  my  case. 
This  wilful  confounding  of  motives  and 
circumstances,  which  make  all  the  diflerence 
of  moral  or  immoral  in  actions,  just  suits  the 
sort  of  talent  which  some  of  my  acquaintance 
pride  themselves  upon.  Wafers! — I  thank 
Heaven,  I  was  never  mercenary,  nor  could 
consent  to  prostitute  a  gift  (tliough  but  a 
left-handed  one)  of  nature,  to  the  enlarging 
of  my  worldly  substance ;  prudent  as  the 
necessities,  which  that  fatal  gift  have  involved 
me  in,  might  have  made  such  a  prostitution 
to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  an  indelicate  world. 


Bather  let  me  say,  that  to  the  satisfaction 
of  that  talent  which  was  given  me,  I  have 
been  content  to  sacrifice  no  common  expect- 
ations ;  for  such  I  had  from  an  old  lady,  a 
near  relation  of  our  familv  »»^  whose  good 
graces  I  had  the  fortune  to  stand,  till  one 

fatal  evening .     You  have  seen,    Mr. 

Keflector,  if  you  have  ever  passed  your  time 
much  in  country  towns,  the  kind  of  suppers 
which  elderly  ladies  in  those  places  have 
lying  in  petto  in  an  adjoining  parlour,  next 
to  that  where  they  are  entertaining  their 
periodically-hivited  coevals  with  cards  and 
muffins.  The  cloth  is  usually  spread  some 
half-hour  before'  the  final  rubber  is  decided, 
whence  they  adjourn  to  sup  upon  what  may 
emphatically  be  called  nothing  ; — ^a  sliver  of 
ham,  purposely  contrived  to  be  transparent 
to  show  the  china-dish  through  it,  neigh- 
bouring a  slip  of  invisible  brawn,  which 
abuts  upon  something  they  call  a  tartlet,  as 
that  is  bravely  supported  by  an  atom  of 
marmalade,  flanked  in  its  turn  by  a  grain  of 
potted  beef,  with  a  power  of  sudi  dishlings, 
minims  of  hospitalittf,  spread  in  defiance  of 
human  nature,  or  rather  with  an  utter 
ignorance  of  wliat  it  demands.  Being  engaged 
at  one  of  these  card-parties,  I  was  obliged  to 
go  a  little  before  supper  time  (as  they  &ce- 
tiously  called  the  point  of  time  in  which 
they  are  taking  these  shadowy  refections), 
and  the  old  lady,  with  a  sort  of  fear  shining 
through  the  smile  of  courteous  hospitality 
that  beamed  in  her  countenance,  begged  me 
to  step  into  the  next  room  and  take  some- 
thing before  I  went  out  in  the  cold, — a 
proposal  which  lay  not  in  my  nature  to  deny. 
Lidignant  at  the  airy  prospect  I  saw  before 
me,  I  set  to,  and  in  a  trice  despatched  the 
whole  meal  intended  for  eleven  persons, — 
fish,  flesh,  fowl,  pastry, — to  the  sprigs  of 
garnishing  parsley,  and  the  last  fearfiil 
custai'd  that  quaked  upon  the  board.  I  need 
not  describe  the  consternation,  when  in  due 
time  the  dowagers  adjourned  from  their 
cards.    Where  was  the  supper  ? — and  the 

servants'  answer,  Mr. had  eat  it  all. 

— That  freak,  however,  jested  me  out  of  a 
good  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  I 
afterwards  was  informed  for  a  certainty  the 
old  lady  meant  to  leave  me.  I  mention  it 
not  in  illustration  of  the  unhappy  faculty 
which  I  am  possessed  of ;  for  any  unlucky 
wag  of  a  schoolboy,  with  a  tolerable  appetite. 
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conld  have  done  as  much  without  feeling 
any  hurt  after  it,— -only  that  you  may  judge 
whether  I  am  a  man  likely  to  set  my  talent  | 
to  said,  or  to  require  the  pitiful  stimulus  of 
a  wager. 

I  have  read  in  Pliny,  or  in  some  author  of 
that  stamp,  of  a  reptile  in  Africa,  whose 
venom  is  of  that  hot,  destructive  quality, 
that  wheresoever  it  fastens  its  tooth,  the 
whole  substance  of  the  animal  that  has  been 
bitten  in  a  few  seconds  is  reduced  to  dust, 
crumbles  away,  and  absolutely  disappears : 
it  is  called,  from  this  quality,  the  Annihilator. 
Why  am  I  forced  to  seek,  in  all  the  most 
prodigious  and  portentous  facts  of  Natural 
History,  for  creatures  typical  of  myself? 
/  am  that  mwJce^  that  Annihilator:  "wherever 
I  fasten,  in  a  few  seconds y 

O  happy  sick  men,  that  are  groaning  under 
the  want  of  that  very  thing,  the  excess  of 
which  is  my  torment !  O  fortunate,  too 
fortunate,  if  you  knew  your  happiness, 
invalids  1  What  would  I  not  give  to 
exchange  this  fierce  concoctive  and  digestive 
heat,  —  tlus  rabid  fury  which  vexes  me, 
which  tears  and  torments  me, —  for  your 
quiet,  mortified,  hermit-like,  subdued,  and 
sanctified  stomachs,  your  cool»  chastened 
incLnations,  and  coy  desires  for  food  ! 

To  what  unhappy  figurjition  of  the  parts 
intestine  I  owe  this  unnatural  craving,  I 
must  leave  to  the  anatomists  and  the 
physicians  to  determine  :  they,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  have  doubtless  their  eye  upon 
me  ;  and  as  I  have  been  cut  up  alive  by  the 
sarcasms  of  my  friends,  so  I  dhudder  when 
I  contemplate  the  probability  that  this 
animal  Irame,  when  its  restless    appetites 


shall  have  ceased  their  importunity,  may  be 
cut  up  also  (horrible  suggestion !}  to  deter- 
mine in  what  system  of  solids  or  fluids  this 
original  sin  of  my  constitution  lay  lurking. 
What  work  will  they  make  with  their  acids 
and  alkalines,  their  serums  and  coagulumi^ 
effervescences,  viscous  matter,  bil^,  chyle^ 
and  acrimonious  juices,  to  explain  that  cause 
which  Nature,  who  willed  the  effect  to  punish 
me  for  my  sins,  may  no  less  have  determined 
to  keep  in  the  dark  from  them,  to  punish 
them  for  their  presumption  I 

You  may  ask,  Mr.  Beflector,  to  what 
purpose  is  my  appeal  to  you  ;  what  can  yoit 
do  for  me  ?  AJas  !  I  know  too  well  that  my 
case  is  out  of  the  reach  of  advice, — out  of  the 
reach  of  consolation,  fiut  it  is  some  rehef 
to  the  wounded  heart  to  impart  its  tale  of 
misery  ;  and  some  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
may  read  my  case  in  your  pages  under  a 
borrowed  name,  may  be  induced  to  give  it  a 
more  humane  consideration  than  I  could 
ever  yet  obtain  from  them  under  my  own. 
Make  them,  if  possible,  to  re/Uct,  that  an 
original  peculiarity  of  constitution  is  no 
crime  ;  that  not  that  which  goes  into  the  I 
mouth  desecrates  a  man,  but  that  which 
comes  out  of  it, — such  as  sarcasm,  bitter  ! 
jests,  mocks  and  taunts,  and  ill-natured 
observations  ;  and  let  them  consider,  if  there 
be  such  things  (which  we  have  all  heard  of) 
as  Pious  Treachery,  Innocent  Adultery,  4c., 
whether  there  may  not  be  also  such  a  thing 
as  Innocent  Gluttony. 

I  shall  only  subscribe  myself  I 

Your  afflicted  servant^  i 

£iux.     < 
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EXTRACT  I. 

I  I>EiiocRTTUS  Junior,  have  put  my  finish- 
ing pen  to  a  tractate  De  Mdancholia,  this 
day,  December  5,  1620.  Ilrst,  I  blesse  the 
Trinity,  which  hath  given  me  health  to  pro- 
secute my  worthlesse  studies  thus  far,  and 
make  supplication,  with  a  Latu  Deo,  if  in  any 
case  these  my  poor  labours  may  be  found  in- 
strumental to  weede  out  black  melancholy, 
earking  cares,  harte-grief,  from  the  mind  of 
man.    Sed  hoc  magU  volo  quam  expecto, 

I  turn  now  to  my  book,  i  nunc  liber,  goe 
forih,  my  brave  Anatomy,  chUd  of  my  brain- 
stoeat,  and  yee,  candidi  lectores,  lo!  here  I 
give  him  up  to  you,  even  do  with  him  what 
you  please,  my  masters.  Some,  I  suppose, 
will  applaud,  commend,  cry  him  up  (Uiese 
are  my  friends),  hee  is  a  Jlo8  rartu,  forsooth, 
a  none-such,  a  Phoenix,  (concerning  whom 
see  Pliniua  and  MandeuiUe,  though  Fienus  de 
Monstris  doubteth  at  large  of  such  a  bird, 
whom  MontaJUus  confuting  argueth  to  have 
been  a  man  malce  scruptUositatis,  of  a  weak 
and  cowardlie  faith :  Chriitopherus  a  Vega  is 
with  him  in  this).  Others  agidn  will  blame, 
hiss,  reprehende  in  many  things,  cry  down 
altogether  my  collections,  for  crude,  inept, 
putid,  poa  comaan  ecripta,  Coryaie  could  write 
better  upon  a  fuU  meal,  verbose,  inerudite, 
and  not  sufficiently  abounding  in  authorities, 
dogm^ata,  sentences  of  leameder  writers  which 
have  been  before  me,  when  as  that  first- 
named  sort  clean  otherwise  judge  of  my 
labours  to  bee  nothing  else  but  a  m^esse  of 
opinions,  a  vortex  attracting  indiscriminate, 
gold,  pearls,  hay,  straw,  wood,  excrement,  an 
exchange,  tavern,  marte,  for  foreigners  to 
congregate,  Danes,  Swedes,  Hollanders,  Lom- 
bards, so  many  strange  faces,  dresses,  saluta- 
tionfl,  languages,  all  which  WcyiAU  behelde 


with  great  content  upon^he  Venetian  Hialto, 
as  he  describes  difiusedly  in  his  book  the 
World's  Epitome,  which  SannoMir  so  be- 
praiseth,  e  contra  our  Polydore  can  see  no- 
thing in  it ;  they  call  me  singular,  a  pedant, 
fantastic,  words  of  reproach  in  tliis  age,  which 
is  all  too  neoterick  and  light  for  my  humour. 
One  Cometh  to  me  sighing,  complaining. 
He  expected  universal  remedies  in  my  Ana- 
tomy ;  so  many  cures  as  there  are  distem- 
peratures  among  men.  I  have  not  put  his 
affection  in  my  cases.  Hear  you  his  case. 
My  fine  Sir  is  a  lover,  an  inamorcUa,  a  Pyra- 
mus,  a  Bomeo ;  he  walks  seven  years  dis- 
consolate, moping,  because  he  cannot  enjoy 
his  miss,  inaantu  amor  is  his  melancholy, 
the  man  is  mad ;  delirat,  he  dotes ;  all  this 
while  his  Glycera  is  rude,  spiteful,  not  to  be 
entreated,  churlish,  spits  at  him,  yet  exceed- 
ing fair,  gentle  eyes  (which  is  a  beauty),  hair 
lustrous  and  smiling,  the  trope  is  none  of 
mine,  JSneas  Si^vius  hath  crines  ridentes — 
in  conclusion  she  is  wedded  to  his  rival,  a 
boore,  a  Corydon,  a  rustic,  omnino  ignarus,  he 
can  scarce  construe  Corderius,  yet  haughty, 
fantastic,  opinidtre.  The  lover  travels,  goes 
into  foreign  parts,  peregrinates,  amoris  ergo, 
sees  manners,  customs,  not  English,  converses 
with  pilgrims,  lying  travellers,  monks,  her- 
mits, those  cattle,  pedlars,  travelling  gentry, 
Egyptians,  natural  wonders,  unicorns  (though 
Aldobrandus  will  have  them  to  be  figments), 
Bat3rrs,  semi-viri,  apes,  monkeys,  baboons, 
curiosities  artificial,  pyramides,  Virgilius  his 
tombe,  relicks,  bones,  which  are  nothing  but 
ivory  as  Mdancthon  judges,  though  Comu- 
tus  leaneth  to  think  them  bones  of  dogs, 
cats,  (why  not  men  ?)  which  subtill  priests 
vouch  to  have  been  saints,  martyrs,  heu 
Pietasf  By  that  time  he  has  ended  his 
course,  fugit  hora,  seven  other  years  are 
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expired,  gone  by,  time  is  he  should  retuni,  he 
taketh  ship  for  Britaine,  much  desired  of  his 
friends,  favtbant  ventiy  Neptune  is  curteUy 
after  some  weekes  at  sea  he  landeth,  rides 
post  to  town,  greets  his  family,  kinsmen, 
eampotores,  those  jokers  his  friends  that  toere 
wont  to  tipple  with  him  at  alehouses;  these 
wonder  now  to  see  the  change,  quarUwrn 
mutattu,  the  man  is  quite  another  thing,  he  is 
disenthralled,  manumitted,  he  wonders  what 
so  bewitched  him,  he  can  now  both  see,  hear, 
smell,  handle,  converse  with  his  mistress, 
single  by  reason  of  the  death  of  his  rival, 
a  widow  having  children,  grown  willing, 
prompt^  amorous,  showing  no  such  great 
dislike  to  second  nuptials,  he  might  have 
her  for  asking,  no  such  thing,  his  mind  is 
changed,  he  loathes  his  former  meat,  had 
liever  eat  ratsbane,  aconite,  his  humour  is  to 
die  a  bachelour ;  marke  the  conclusion.  In 
this  humour  of  celibate  seven  other  years 
are  consumed  in  idleness,  sloth,  world's  plea- 
sures,  which  fatigate,  satiate,  induce  weari- 
nesse,  vapours,  tcedUum  vitce :  When  upon  a 
day,  behold  a  wonder,  redit  Amor,  the  man 
is  as  sick  as  ever,  he  is  commenced  lover 
upon  the  old  stock,  walks  with  his  hand 
thrust  in  his  bosom  for  negligence,  moping 
he  leans  his  head,  face  yellow,  beard  flowing 
and  incomposite,  eyes  sunken,  anhdiis,  breath 

I  wheezy  and  asthmatical,  by  reason  of  over^much 
sighing  :  society  he  abhors,  solitude  is  but  a 

j  hell,  what  shall  he  doe  1  all  this  while  his 
mistresse  is  forward,  coming,  amantissima, 
ready  to  jump  at  once  into  his  motU/i,  her  he 

;  hatetli,  feels  disgust  when  she  is  but  men- 
tioned, thinks  her  ugly,  old,  a  painted  Jesa- 
beel,  Alecto,  Megara,  and  Tisiplione  all  at 
once,  a  Corinthian  Lais,  a  stinimpet,  only  not 
handsome  ;  that  which  he  alTecteth  so  much, 
that  which  drives  him  mad,  distracted,  phre- 
Dotic,  beside  himself,  is  no  beauty  which 
lived,  nothing  in  rerum  twturd  (so  he  might 
entertain  a  hope  of  a  cure),  but  sometliing 
which  is  not,  can  never  be,  a  certain  fantastic 
opinion  or  notional  image  of  his  mistresse, 
thai  which  she  was,  and  that  which  hee 
thought  her  to  be,  in  former  times,  how 
beautiful!  torments  him,  frets  him,  follows 
him,  makes  him  that  he  wishes  to  die. 

This  Caprichio,  Sir  Humourous,  hee  cometh 
to  me  to  be  cured.  I  counsel  marriage  with 
his  mistresse,  according  to  Hippocrates  Ms 
method,  together  with  milk-diet^  herbs,  aloes, 


and  wild  parsley,  good  in  such  caaaa,  thongK 
Avicenna  preferreth  some  sorts  of  wild  fowl, 
teals,  widgeons,  beccaficos,  which  men  in 
Sussex  eat.  He  flies  out  in  a  passion,  ho !  ho ; 
and  falls  to  calling  me  nn-maa^  dizzardy  sm, 
lunatic,  moper.  Bedlamite,  Pseudo-Demo- 
critus.  I  smile  in  his  &ce,  bidding  him 
be  patient,  tranquil,  to  no  purpose,  he  still 
rages  :  I  think  this  man  must'  fetch  hu  re- 
medies from  Utopia,  Fairy  Land,  Islands  in 
the  Moone,  &c. 


EXTRACT  n. 


♦  ♦  •  •  •   Much  disputacyons  of  fierce    I 
wits   amongst   themselves,  in   logomaduei^   | 
subtile  controversies,  many  dry  blows  given 
on  either  side,  contentions  of  learned  men, 
or  such  as  would  be  so  thought,  as  Bodium 
de  Periodis  saith  of  such  an  one,  curidetU 
amid  ridet  mundus,  in  English,  this  man  his   i 
cronies  they  cocker  him  up,  they  fliatter  him,   | 
he  would  fayne  appear  somebody,  meanwhile    ! 
the  world  thinks  him  no  better  than  a  dis-    , 
zard,  a  ninny,  a  sophist.  *  *  | 

•  •  •  Philosophy  running  mad,  madne« 
philosophizing,  much  idle-leame<i  inquiriei) 
what  truth  is?  and  no  issue,  fruit,  of  all 
these  noises,  only  huge  books  are  written, 
and  who  is  the  wiser  ]••♦♦♦    Jslen  sit- 
ting in  the  Doctor's  chair,  we  marvel  how 
they  got  there,  being  homines  inteUectAs  pul- 
vervlenti  as   Trincauellius  notes  ;  they  care 
pot  so  they  may  raise  a  dust  to  smother  the    . 
eyes  of  their  oppugners  ;  homines  parvulis- 
simi,  as Lemnius^  whom  Alcuinhevexn taxeth 
of  a  cmde  Latinism ;   dwarfs,   minims,  the 
least    little    men,  these   spend    their  time, 
and  it  is  odds  but  they  lose  their  time  and 
wits  too  into  the  bargain,  chasing  of  nimble 
and  retirmg  Truth :  Her  they  prosecute,  her 
still  they  worship,  libant,  they  make  liba- 
tions, spilling  the  wine,  as  those  old  Romans 
in    their  sacrificials,   Oerealia,   liay-gama: 
Truth  is  the  game  all  these  hunt  afler,  to 
the  extreme  perturbacyon  and  drying  up  of   ' 
the  moistures,  humidum  radicate  exsiccant,  as 
Galen,  in  his  counsels  to  one  of  these  wear-   i 
wits,  brain-moppers,  spunges,  saith.  •  •  •  •   | 
and  for  all  this  nunquam  metam  attingutd 
and  how  should  they  ?   they  bowle  awn,   \ 
shooting  beside  the  marke ;  whereas  it  shonid  | 
appear,  that  Truth  absolute  on  this  phinet  of  | 
ours  is  scarcely  to  be  found,  but  in  her  stede  , 
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Queene  Opinion  predominates,  goTems,  whose 
shifting  and  ever  mutable  Lcmipcu,  me  seem- 
eth,  is  man*s  destinie  to  follow,  she  prseciu> 
seth,  she  guideth  him,  before  his  uncapable 
eyes  she  frisketh  her  tender  lights,  which 
entertayne  the  child-man,  imtill  what  time 
his  sight  be  strong  to  endure  the  vision  of 
Vertf  Truth,  which  is  in  the  heavens,  the 
vision  beatifical,  as  Aniantu  expounds  in  his 
argument  against  certain  mad  wits  which 
helde  God  to  be  corporeous;  these  were 
diziards,  foola,  goihamiUs,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  and 
if  Very  Truth  be  extant  indeede  on  earth,  as 
some  hold  she  it  is  which  actuates  men's 
deeds,  purposes,  ye  may  in  vaine  look  for 
her  in  the  learned  universities,  halls,  colleges. 
Truth  is  do  Doctoresse,  she  takes  no  degrees 
at  Paris  or  Oxford,  amongst  great  clerks, 
disputants,  subtile  Aristotles,  men  nodosi  in- 
ffeniif  ahU  to  take  LuUy  by  the  chin,  but  often-  ^ 
times  to  such  an  one  as  myself,  an  Idiota  or 
common  person,  no  great  things,  melancho- 
lizing  in  woods  where  waters  are,  quiet  places 
by  rivers,  fountains,  whereas  the  silly  man 
expecting  no  such  matter,  thinketh  only  how 
best  to  delectate  and  refresh  his  mynde  con- 
tinually with  Natura  her  pleasaunt  scenes, 
woods,  water-falls,  or  -4r^  her  statelie  gar- 
dens, parks,  terraces,  Belvideres,  on  a  sudden 
the  goddesse  herself  Truth  has  appeared, , 
with  a  shyning  lyghte,  and  a  sparklyng ' 
countenance,  so  as  yee  may  not  be  able 
lightly  to  resist  her,    ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


EXTRACT  m. 

This  morning.  May  2, 1662,  having  first  | 
broken  my  fast  upon  eggs  and  cooling  salades, ' 
mallows,  water-cresses,  those  herbes,  accord- 
ing to  Villanovus  his  prescription,  who  dis- 
allows the  use  of  meat  in  a  morning  as  gross, 
fet,  hebetant,  feral,  altogether  fitter  for  wild 
beasts  than  men,  e  contra  commeudeth  this 
herb-diete  for  gentle,  humane,  active,  con- 
ducing to  contemplation  in  most  men,  I  be- 
took myselfe  to  the  nearest  fields.  (Being  in 
London  I  commonly  dwell  in  the  suburbes,  as 
airiest)  quietest,  loci  musis  propriores,  free 
from  noises  of  caroches,  waggons,  mechanick 
and  base  workes,  workshoppes,  also  sights, 
pageants,  spectacles  of  outlaudish  birds, 
fishes,  crocodiles,  Indians,  mermaids  ;  adds 
quarrels,  fightings,  wrangiings  of  the  com- 


mon sort,  pUhs,  the  rabble,  duelloes  with 
fists,  proper  to  this  island,  at  which  the 
stiletto*d  and  secret  Italian  laughs.)  With- 
drawing myselfe  from  these  buzzing  and  illi- 
terate vanities,  with  a  heso  las  manos  to  the 
city,  I  begin  to  inhale,  draw  in,  snuff  up,  as 
horses  dUatis  naribus  snort  the  fresh  aires, 
with  exceeding  great  delight,  when  suddenly 
there  crosses  me  a  procession,  sad,  heavy, 
dolourous,  tristfull,  melancholick,  able  to 
change  mirth  into  dolour,  and  overcast  a 
clearer  atmo8{^ere  than  possibly  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  so  great  a  citty  can  afford.  An 
old  man,  a  poore  man  deceased,  is  borne  on 
men's  shoulders  to  a  poore  buriall,  without 
solemnities  of  hearse,  mourners,  plumes, 
mutcB  personce,  those  personate  actors  that  wiU 
weep  if  yee  shew  them  a  piece  of  silver;  none 
of  those  customed  civilities  of  children,  kins- 
folk, dependants,  following  the  coffin ;  he  died 
a  poore  man,  his  friends  cuscessores  opum,  those 
cronies  of  his  that  stuck  by  him  so  long  as  he 
had  a  penny,  now  leave  him,  forsake  him, 
shun  him,  desert  him ;  they  think  it  much 
to  follow  his  putrid  and  stinking  carcase  to 
the  grave ;  his  children,  if  he  had  any,  for 
commonly  the  case  stands  thus,  this  poore 
man  his  son  dies  before  him,  he  survives, 
poore,  indigent,  base,  dejected,  miserable,  &c., 
or  if  he  have  any  which  survive  him,  sua 
negotia  agunt,  they  miud  their  own  business, 
forsooth,  cannot,  will  not,  find  time,  leisure, 
inclination,  extremum  munus  perflcere,  to  fol- 
low to  the  pit  their  old  indulgent  father, 
which  loved  them,  stroked  them,  caressed 
them,  cockering  them  up,  quarUum  potuit,  as 
farre  as  his  means  extended,  while  they  were 
babes,  chits,  minims,  hee  may  rot  in  his 
grave,  lie  stinking  in  the  sun  for  them,  have 
no  buriall  at  all,  they  care  not.  Onefasl 
Chiefly  I  noted  the  coffin  to  have  been  with- 
otU  a  pall,  nothing  but  a  few  planks,  of 
cheapest  wood  that  could  be  had,  nalxd,  \ 
having  none  of  the  ordinary  symptomoUa  of  a 
funerall,  those  locularii  which  bare  the  body 
having  on  diversely  coloured  coats,  and  none 
black:  (one  of  these  reported  the  deceased 
to  have  been  an  almsman  seven  yeares,  a 
pauper,  harboured  and  fed  in  the  workhouse 
of  St.  Giles-iu-the-Fields,  to  whose  proper 
burying-grouud  he  was-^now  going  for  inter- 
ment.) All  which  when  I  behelde,  hardly  I 
refrained  from  weeping,  and  incontinently  I 
fell  to  musing :  **  If  this  man  had  been  rich. 
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a  CrcBSUs,  a  Cra-wtu^  or  as  rich  as  WhUtingUm^ 
what  pompe,  charge,  lavish  cost,  expenditure, 
of  rich  huiiaMfCeremoniaH^bsequieSy  obsequious 
ceremonies^  had  been  thought  too  good  for 
Biich  an  one;  what  store  of  panegyricks, 
elogies,  funeral  orations,  &c.,  some  beggarly 
poetaster,  worthy  to  be  ^beaten  for  his  ill 
rimes,  crying  him  up,  hee  was  rich,  generous, 
bountiful,  polite,  learned,  a  MoecenaSy  while 
as  in  very  deede  he  was  nothing  lesse :  what 
weeping,  sighing  sorrowing,  honing,  com- 
plaining, kinsmen,  friends,  relatives,  four- 
tieth  cousins,  poor  relatives,  lamenting  for 


the  deceased;  hypocriticall  heirs,  sobbiDj 
striking  their  breasts  (they  care  not  if  1 
had  died  a  year  ago)  ;  so  many  client 
dependants,  flatterers,  parasites^  4ntnnh 
Onathoes,  tramping  on  foot  after  the  hears 
all  their  care  is,  who  shall  stand  fiBUjrest  wit 
the  successour ;  he  mean  time  (like  enougl 
spurns  them  from  him,  spits  at  them,  treac 
them  imder  his  foot,  will  have  nought  to  d 
with  any  such  cattle.  I  think  him  in  ti 
right :  Hax  sunt  majora  gravitate  IferadU 
These  follies  are  enough  to  give  crying  Her^ 
ditus  a /U  of  the  spleens^ 
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**  Mr.  H 1  ^<^  ^^^  DAMifXD.    Brigbt  shone  the  morning  on  the  play-bills  that  announced  thy  appear* 

anee,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  buzz  of  persons  asking  one  another  if  they  would  go  to  see  Mr.  H , 

and  answering  that  they  would  certainly ;  but  before  night  the  gaiety,  not  of  the  author,  but  of  his  friends 
and  the  town,  was  eclipsed,  for  thou  wert  i>am>xd  1  Hadst  thou  been  anonymous,  thou  haply  mightst  hare 
liyed.  But  thou  didst  come  to  an  untimely  end  for  thy  tricks,  and  for  want  of  a  better  name  to  pass  them 
off .**  Theatrical  Examiner, 
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PROLOGUE,  SPOKEN  BY  MR.  ELLISTON 

— ♦— 


If  we  hare  sinn'd  in  paring  down  a  name, 
All  civil,  well-bred  authors  do  the  same. 
Survey  the  columns  of  our  daily  writers — 
You'll  find  that  some  Initials  are  great  fighters. 
How  fierce  the  shock,  how  fatal  is  the  Jar, 
When  Ensign  W.  meets  Lieutenant  R. 
With  two  stout  seconds.  Just  of  their  own  gizzard, 
Cross  Captain  X.  and  rough  old  General  Izzard ! 
Letter  to  Letter  spreads  the  dire  alarms, 
Till  half  the  Alphabet  is  up  in  arms. 
Nor  with  less  lustre  have  Initials  shone. 
To  grace  the  gentler  annals  of  Crim.  Con, 
Where  the  dispensers  of  the  public  lash 
Soft  penance  give ;  a  letter  and  a  dash — 
Where  Vice  reduced  in  size  shrinks  to  a  failing. 
And  loses  half  her  grossncss  by  curtailing. 
Faux  pas  are  told  in  such  a  modest  way, — 
«*  The  affair  of  Colonel  B—  with  Mrs.  A—" 
You  must  forgiw  them — for  what  is  there,  say. 
Which  such  a  pliant  Vowel  must  not  grant 


To  such  a  very  pressing  Consonant  T 

Or  who  poetic  Justice  dares  dispute, 

When,  mildly  melting  at  a  lover's  suit. 

The  wife's  a  Liquid,  her  good  man  a  Mute  ? 

Even  in  the  homelier  scenes  of  honest  life. 

The  ooarse^pun  intercourse  of  man  and  wife. 

Initials  I  am  told  have  taken  place 

Of  Deary,  Spouse,  and  that  old4iashion'd  race ; 

And  Cabbage,  a8k'd  by  brother  Snip  to  tea, 

Beplies  "  I'll  oome — ^but  it  don't  rest  with  me— 

I  always  leaves  them  things  to  Mis.  C." 

O  should  this  mincing  fashion  ever  spread 

Frcm  names  of  living  heroes  to  the  dead. 

How  would  Ambition  sigh,  and  hang  the  head. 

As  each  loved  syllable  should  melt  away — 

Her  Alexander  tum'd  into  Great  A — 

A  single  C.  her  Cesar  to  express — 

Her  Scipio  shrunk  into  a  Roman  8 — 

And,  nick'd  and  dock'd  to  these  new  modes  of  speech. 

Great  Hannibal  himself  a  Mr.  H . 
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ACT  I. 


BoBiTB.— ^  PvbUc  Boom  in  an  Inn,    Landlord, 
Waiten,  OtntUuMn^  dte. 

ErUerUBuH. 

Mr.  H,  Landlord,  has  the  man  brought 
home  my  boots  ? 

LaruUord.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr,  H.  You  have  paid  him  ? 

LandJbord.  There  is  the  receipt,  Sir,  only 
not  quite  filled  up,  no  name,  only  blanks 
"  Blank,  Dr.  to  Zekiel  Spanish  for  one  pair  of 
best  hessians."  Now,  Sir,  he  wishes  to  know 
what  name  he  shall  put  in,  who  he  shall 
say  "  Dr." 

Mr,  H,  Why,  Mr.  H.  to  be  sure. 

Landlord,  So  I  told  him.  Sir ;  but  Zekiel 
has  some  qualms  about  it.  He  says  he 
^hmks  that  Mr.  H.  only  would  not  stand 
good  in  law. 

Mr.  H.  Hot  his  impertinence  !  Bid  him 
put  in  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  trouble  me 
*vith  his  scruples. 

Landlord,  I  shall.  Sir.  lExit. 

Enter  a  Waiter, 

Waiter.  Sir,  Squire  LevePs  man  is  below, 
with  a  hare  and  a  brace  of  pheasants  for 
Mr.H. 

Mr.  H.  Give  the  man  half-a-crown,  and 
bid  him  return  my  best  respects  to  his  master. 
Presents,  it  seems,  will  find  me  out,  with  any 
name  or  no  name. 

ErUer  2d  Waiter. 

2d  Waiter.  Sir,  the  man  that  makes  up  the 
Directory  is  at  the  door. 

Mr.  H.  Give  him  a  shilling  ;  that  is  what 
these  fellows  come  for. 

2fl?  Waiter.  He  has  sent  up  to  know  by 
what  name  your  Honour  will  please  to  be 
inserted. 

Mr.  H.  Zounds,  fellow,  I  give  him  a 
Bhilliug  for  leaving  out  my  name    not  for 


putting  it  in.     This  is  one  o^  \he  plagaj 
comforts  of  going  anonymous     ismi  m  WmUr, 

EnUrZd  Waiter, 

3d  Waiter.  Two  letters  for  Mr.  H.  [ail 
Mr.  H,  From  ladies  {open»  theaC^,  This 
from  Melesinda,  to  remind  me  of  the  monung 
call  I  promised ;  the  pretty  creAture  posi- 
tively languishes  to  be  made  Mrs.  H.  I 
believe  I  muist  indulge  her  {affecUdLy).  This 
fi*om  her  cousin,  to  besp^Jc  me  to  some 
party,  I  suppose  {opening  it), — Oh,  "this 
evening"  —  "Tea  and  cards"  —  (aurveifing 
hirasdf  with  complacency).  Dear  H.,  thou 
art  certainly  a  pretty  fellow.  I  wondtf 
what  makes  thee  such  a  favourite  anuaig 
the  ladies :  I  wish  it  may  not  be  owing  to  the 
concealment  of  thy  unfortunate pshaw ! 

Enter  ith  Waiter. 

Ath  Waiter.  Sir,  one  Mr.  Printagain  is 
inquiring  for  you.  ; 

Mr.  H.  Oh,  I  remember,  the  poet ;  he  is 
publishing  by  subscription.  Give  him  a 
guinea,  and  tell  him  he  may  put  me  down.      i 

Atk  Waiter.  What  name  shall  I  tell  him, 
Sirl 

Mr.  H.  Zounds,  he  is  a  poet ;  let  him  fancj 

a  name.  C-Eril  Uk  Waiter, 

Enter  5th  Waiter. 

5th  Waiter.  Sir,  Bartlemy  the  lame  b^gar, 
that  you  sent  a  private  donation  to  last 
Monday,  has  by  some  accident  discovered 
his  benefactor,  and  is  at  the  door  waiting  to 
return  thanks. 

Mr.  H.  Oh,  poor  fellow,  who  could  put  it 
into  his  head  1  Now  I  shall  be  teased  by 
all  his  tribe,  when  once  this  is  known.  Well, 
tell  him  I  am  glad  I  could  be*  of  any  service 
to  him,  and  send  him  away. 

6th  Waiter.  I  would  have  done  so,  Sir; 
but  the  object  of  his  call  now,  he  says,  in 
only  to  know  who  he  is  obliged  ta  i 

Mr.  H.  Why,  me.  I 
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M  Waiter,  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr,  H,  Me,  me,  me  ;  who  else,  to  be  sore  ? 

&th  Waiter,  Yes,  Sir  ;  out  he  is  anxious  to 
know  the  name  of  his  benefactor. 

Mr,  H,  Here  is  a  pampered  rogue  of  a 
beggar,  that  cannot  be  obliged  to  a  gentle- 
man in  the  way  of  his  profession,  but  he 
must  know  the  name,  birth,  parentage  and 
education  of  his  benefactor !  I  warrant  you, 
next  he  will  require  a  certificate  of  one^s 
good  behaviour,  and  a  magistrate's  licence  in 
one*s  pocket,  lawfully  empowering  so  and 
so  to— give  an  alms.    Any  thing  more  f 

6tA  Waiter,  Yes,  Sir ;  here  has  been  Mr. 
Patriot,  with  the  county  petition  to  sign ; 
and  Mr.  Failtime,  that  owes  so  much  money, 
has  sent  to  remind  you  of  your  promise  to 
bail  him. 

Mr,  H.  Neither  of  which  I  can  do,  while 
I  have  no  name.  Here  is  more  of  the 
plaguy  comforts  of  going  anonymous,  that 
one  can  neither  serve  one's  friend  nor  one's 
country.  Damn  it,  a  man  had  better  be 
without  a  nose,  than  without  a  name.  I  will 
not  live  long  in  this  mutilated,  dismembered 
state  ;  I  will  to  Melesinda  this  instant,  and 
try  to  forget  these  vexations.  Melesinda! 
there  is  music  in  the  name ;  but  then,  hang  it ! 
there  is  none  in  mine  to  answer  to  it.      [RxU, 

(WkiU  Mb.  H.  hai  been  gpeaking,  two  OtnUeaun  have  been 
ohaenHng  him  euriou$ljf.) 

1st  Gent,  "Who  the  devil  is  this  extra- 
ordinary personage  t 

2d  Gent,  Who  ?    Why  'tis  Mr.  H. 

1st  Oent,  Has  he  no  more  name  ? 

2d  Oent,  None  that  has  yet  transpired. 
No  more !  why  that  single  letter  has  been 
enough  to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  all  the 
ladies  in  Bath.  He  has  been  here  but  a 
fortnight,  and  is  already  received  into  all  the 
first  families. 

1st  Qent,  Wonderful !  yet,  nobody  know 
who  he  is,  or  where  he  comes  from ! 

2d  Oent,  He  is  vastly  rich,  gives  away 
money  as  if  he  had  infinity ;  dresses  well,  as 
you  see ;  and  for  address,  the  mothers  are 
all  dying  for  fear  the  daughters  should  get 
him ;  and  for  the  daughters,  he  may  com- 
mand them  as  absolutely  as .  Melesinda, 

the  rich  heiress,  'tis  thought,  will  carry  him. 

lit  OenJt,  Ajid  is  it  possible  that  a  mere 
anonymous. — 

2d  Qent,  Phoo !  that  is  the  charm.— Who 
ia  he  t  and  what  is  he  ?  and  what  is  his 


name  ? ^The  man  with  the  great  nose  on 

his  fiice  never  excited  more  of  the  gaping 
passion  of  wonderment  in  the  dames  of 
Straaburg,  than  this  new-comer,  with  the 
single  letter  to  his  name,  has  lighted  up 
among  the  wives  and  maids  of  Bath :  his 
simply  having  lodgings  here,  draws  more 
visiters  to  the  house  than  an  election.  Come 
with  me  to  the  Parade,  and  1  will  show  yon 

more  of  him.  [Exeunt, 

SoENB  tn  the  Street,    Ma.  H.  wdkingy  Bxlvil 
meeting  him. 

BdviL  My  old  Jamaica  schoolfellow,  that 
I  have  not  seen  for  so  many  years  ?  it  must 
— ^it  can  be  no  other  than  Jack  (going  up  to 
him).    My  dear  Ho 

Mr,  IL  (Stopping  his  mouth).  Ho— !  the 
devil,  hush. 

Bdml,  Why  sure  it  is — 

Mr,  H,  It  is,  it  is  your  old  friend  Jack, 
that  shall  be  nameless. 

BdvU,  My  dear  Ho 

Mr.  H,  (Stopping  him),  Don*t  name  it. 

Bdvil.  Name  what  f 

Mr,  H,  My  curst  unfortunate  name.  £ 
have  reasons  to  conceal  it  for  a  time. 

BdvU,  I  understand  you — Creditors,  Jack  f 

Mr,  H,  No,  I  assure  you. 

BdvU,  Snapp'd  up  a  ward,  peradventore, 
and  the  whole  Chancery  at  your  heels  ? 

Mr,  H,  I  don't  use  to  travel  with  such 
cumbersome  luggage. 

BdviL  You  ha'n't  taken  a  purse  ? 

Mr,\H,  To  relieve  you  at  once  from  all 
disgraceful  conjecture,  you  must  know,  'tis 
nothing  but  the  sound  of  my  name. 

BdvU,  Bidiculous  !  'tis  true  yours  is  none 
of  the  most  romantic ;  but  what  can  that 
signify  in  a  man  ? 

Mr,  H.  You  must  understand  that  I  am  in 
some  credit  with  the  ladies. 

BdvU,  With  the  ladies  ! 

Mr,  H,  And  truly  I  think  not  without 
some  pretensions.    My  fortune— 

BdvU.  Sufficiently  splendid^  if  I  may  judge 
fix>m  your  appearance. 

Mr,  H,  My  figure — 

BdvU,  Airy,  gay,  and  imposing. 

Mr,  H.  My  parts — 

BdvU,  Bright. 

Mr,  H,  My  conversation— 

BdvU.  Equally  remote  from  flip^fmncy  and 
taciturnity. 
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Mr,  II.  But  then  my  name — damnmyname 

Belvil.  Childish! 

Mr,  H.  Not'so.  Oh,  Belvil,  you  are  blest 
with  one  which  sighing  virgins  may  repeat 
without  a  blush,  and  for  it  change  the 
paternal.  But  what  virgin  of  any  delicacy 
(and  I  require  some  in  a  wife)  would  endure 
to  be  called  Mrs. ? 

Bdvil.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  most  absurd.  Did 
not  Clementina  Falconbridge,  the  romantic 
Clementina  Falconbridge,  fancy  Tommy 
Potts  ?  and  Bosabella  Sweetlips  sacrifice 
her  mellifluous  appellative  to  Jack  Deady  ? 
Matilda  her  cousin  married  a  Gubbins,  and 
her  sister  Amelia  a  Clutterbuck. 

Mr,  H,  Potts  is  tolerable,  Deady  is  suffer- 
able,  Gubbins  is  bearable,  and  Clutterbuck 
is  endurable,  but  Ho 

Bdvil,  Hush,  Jack,  don't  betray  yourself. 
But  you  are  really  ashamed  of  the  family 
name? 

Mr,  H,  Ay,  and  of  my  father  that  begot 
me,  and  my  father's  father,  and  all  their 
forefathers  that  have  borne  it  since  the 
Conquest. 

Bdvil.  But  how  do  you  know  the  women 
are  so  squeamish  ? 

Mr.  n,  I  have  tried  them.  I  tell  you 
there  is  neither  maiden  of  sixteen  nor  widow 
of  sixty  but  would  turn  up  their  noses  at  it. 
I  have  been  refused  by  nineteen  virgins, 
twenty-nine  relicts,  and  two  old  maids. 

Belvil.  That  was  hard  indeed,  Jack. 

Mr.  H.  Parsons  have  stuck  at  publishing 
the  banns,  because  they  averred  it  was  a 
heathenish  name ;  parents  have  lingered 
their  consent,  because  they  suspected  it  was 
a  fictitious  name ;  and  rivals  have  declined 
my  challenges,  because  they  pretended  it  was 
an  ungentlemanly  name. 

Bdvil,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  but  what  course  do 
you  mean  to  pursue  ? 

Mr.  H.  To  engage  the  affections  of  some 
generous  girl,  who  will  be  content  to  take 
me  as  Mr.  H. 

Belvil.  ]Vir.  H. 

Mr.  H,  Yes,  that  is  the  name  I  go  by 
here  ;  you  know  one  likes  to  be  as  near  the 
truth  as  possible. 

Bdvil.  Certainly.  But  what  then  ?  to  get 
her  to  consent — 

Mr,  H,  To  accompany  me  to  the  altar 

without  a  name in  short,  to  suspend  her 

curiosity  (that  is  all)  till  the  moment  the 


priest  shall  pronounce  the  irrevocable  chann, 
which  makes  two  names  one. 

Bdvil,  And  that  name and  then  she 

must  be  pleased,  ha,  Jack  ? 

Mr.  H,  Exactly  such  a  girl  it  has  been  my 

fortune  to  meet  with ;  hark'e  {whiapert) 

{miLsing),  Yet,  hang  it !  'tis  cruel  to  betray 
her  confidence. 

Bdvil,  But  the  family  name,  Jack  ? 

Mr,  H.  As  you  say,  the  family  name  must 
be  perpetuated. 

Bdvil.  Though  it  be  but  a  homely  one. 

Mr,  H,  True  ;  but  come,  I  will  show  yoa 
the  house  where  dwells  this  credulous  melt- 
ing fair. 

Bdvil.  Ha,  ha!  my  old  friend  dwindled 
down  to  one  letter.  [£w»f. 


Scene. — .in  Apartment  tn  MsLEsnrBx's  Hcmm. 

Melesinda  «o2a,  oc  if  musmg,  < 

Mdesinda.  H,  H,  H.  Sore  it  must  be 
something  precious  by  its  being  concealed. 
It  can't  be  Homer,  that  is  a  Heathen's  name ; 
nor  Horatio,  that  is  no  surname ;  what  if  it 
be  Hamlet  ?  the  Lord  Hamlet — ^pretty,  and 
I  his  poor  distracted  Ophelia !  No,  'tis  none 
of  these  ;  'tis  Harcourt  or  Hargrave,  or  some 
such  sounding  name,  or  Howard,  high-lx»m 
Howard,  that  would  do ;  maybe  it  is  Harley, 
methinks  my  H.  resembles  Harley,  the 
feeling  Harley.  But  I  hear  him  f  and  fix>m 
his  own  lips  I  will  once  for  ever  be  resolved. 

Enter  Mr.  H. 

Mr.  H,  My  dear  Melesinda. 

Mdesinda.  My  dear  H.  that  is  all  you  gi?e 
me  power  to  swear  allegiance  to, — to  be   , 
enamoured  of  inarticulate  sounds,  and  caU 
with  sighs  upon  au   empty  letter.    But  I 
will  know. 

Mr,  H.  My  dear  Melesinda,  press  me  no 
more  for  the  disclosure  of  that,  which  in  the 
face  of  day  so  soon  must  be  revealed.  Call 
it  whim,  humour,  caprice,  in  me.  Suppose 
I  have  sworn  an  oath,  never,  till  the  cere- 
mony of  our  marriage  is  over,  to  disclose  my 
true  name.  I 

Melesinda,  Oh  !  H,  H,  H.  I  cherish  here 
a  fire  of  restless  curiosity  which  consumed 
me.  'Tis  appetite,  passion,  call  it  whim, 
caprice,  in  me.  Suppose  I  have  swoni,  1 
must  and  will  know  it  this  very  night 
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Mr,  H.  Ungenerous  Melesinda  !  I  implore 
you  to  give  me  this  one  proof  of  your 
confidence.  The  holy  vow  once  past,  your 
H.  shall  not  have  a  secret  to  withhold. 

Mdesinda,  My  H.  has  overcome :'  his 
Melesinda  shall  pine  away  and  die,  before 
she  dare  express  a  saucy  inclination  ;  but 
what  shall  I  call  you  till  we  are  married  ? 

Mr.  H.  Call  me  1  call  me  anything,  call  me 
Love,  Love !  ay  Love :  Love  will  do  very  well. 

Melesinda,  How  many  syllables  is  it,  Love  ? 

Mr,  H,  How  many  ?  ud,  that  is  coming  to 
the  question  with  a  vengeance !  One,  two, 
tliree,  four, — what  does  it  signify  how  many 
syllables  ? 

Melesinda,    How  many  syllables,  Love  ? 

Mr,  H,  My  Melesinda's  mind,  I  had  hoped, 
was  superior  to  this  childish  curiosity. 

Melesinda,    How  many  letters  are  there 

in  it  1  lExit  Ma.  H.  followed  by  MsutsiiroA, 

rt^peating  Vie  question, 

Sge:!;e. — A  Roam  in  the  Inn,    Tufo  Waiters 
disputing. 

1st  Waiter,  Sir  Harbottle  Hammond,  you 
may  depend  upon  it. 

id  Waiter,  Sir  Harry  Hardcastle,  I  tell  you. 

1^  Waiter,  The  Hammonds  of  Huntingdon- 
shire. 

2d  Waiter.  The  Hardcastles  of  Hertford- 
shire. 

1^  Waiter,  The  Hammonds. 

2d  Waiter,  Don't  tell  me  :  does  not 
Hardcastle  begin  with  an  H  ? 

1^  Waiter,  So  does  Hammond  for  that 
matter. 

2d  Waiter.  Faith,  so  it  does  if  you  go  to 
spell  it.  I  did  not  think  of  that.  I  begin  to 
to  be  of  your  opinion ;  he  is  certainly  a 
Hammond. 

1st  Waiter,  Here  comes  Susan  Chamber- 
maid :  may  be  she  can  teU. 

Enter  Susan. 

Both,  Well,  Susan,  have  you  heard  any- 
thing who  the  strange  gentleman  is  ? 

/Susan.  Haven't  you  heard  ]  it's  all  come 
out !  Mrs.  Guesswell,  the  parson's  widow, 
has  been  here  about  it.  I  overheard  her 
talking  in  confidence  to  Mrs.  Setter  and 
Mrs.  Pointer,  and  she  says  they  were  holding 
a  sort  of  a  cummitty  about  it. 

Both,  What  ?  What  ? 

Susan,  There  can't  be  a  doubt  of  it,  she 


says,  what  from  his^r^tfrand  the  appearance 
he  cuts,  and  his  sumpshotu  way  of  living, 
and  above  all  from  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  his  surname  should  begin  with 
an  H,  that  he  must  be— 

Both,  Well,  well— 

Susan,  Neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
Prince. 

Both.  Prince ! 

Susan,  The  Prince  of  Hessey-Cassel  in 
disguise. 

Both,  Very  likely,  very  likely. 

Susan,  Oh,  there  can't  be  a  doubt  on  it. 
Mrs.  Guesswell  says  she  knows  it. 

1st  Waiter,  Now  if  we  could  be  sure  that 
the  Prince  of  Hessy  what-do-you-call-him 
was  in  England  on  his  ti*avels. 

2d  Waiter.  Get  a  newspaper.  Look  in  the 
newspapers, 

Susan,  fiddle  of  the  newspapers;  who 
else  can  it  be  ? 

Both,  That  is  very  true  (gravdy), 

Enter  Landlord. 

Landlord,  Here,  Susan,  James,  Philip, 
where  are  you  all?  The  London  coach  is 
come  in,  and  there  is  Mr.  Fillaside,  the  fat 
passenger,  has  been  bawling  for  somebody 
to  help  him  off  with  his  boots. 

[The  Chambermaid  and  Waiters  slip  out. 

(Solus.)  The  house  is  turned  upside  down 
since  the  strange  gentleman  came  into  it. 
Nothing  but  guessing  and  speculating,  and 
speculating  and  guessing  ;  waiters  and 
chambermaids  getting  into  comers  and 
speculating;  ostlers  and  stable-boys  sp)ecu- 
lating  in  the  yard  ;  I  believe  the  very  horses 
in  the  stable  are  speculating  too,  for  there 
they  stand  in  a  musing  posture,  nothing  for 
them  to  eat,  and  not  seeming  to  care  whether 
they  have  si^ything  or  no;  and  after  all 
what  docs  it  signify  ?    I  hate  such  curious 

odso,  I  must  take  this  box  up  into  his 

bed-room  —  he  charged    me  to    see  to  it 

myself  ;  —  I    hate    such    inquisitive 1 

wonder  what  is  in  it — it  feels  heavy ;  {reads) 
"Leases,  title-deeds,  wills."  Here  now  a 
man  might  satisfy  his  curiosity  at  once. 
Deeds  must  have  names  to  them,  so  mu&t 
leases  and  wills.     But  I  wouldn't  —  no  I 

wouldn't it  is  a  pretty  box  too— prettily 

dovetailed — I  admire  the  fashion  of  it  much. 
But  I'd  cut  my  fingers  off,  before  I'd  do  such 
a  dirty  —  what  have  I  to  do — curse  the 
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keys,  how  they  rattle  I — rattle  in  one's 
pockets — ^the  keys  and  the  half-pence  {takes 
out  a  hunch  and  plays  with  them),  I  wonder 
if  any  of  these  would  fit ;  one  might  just  try 
them,  but  I  wouldn't  lift  up  the  lid  if  they 
did.  Oh  no,  what  should  I  be  the  richer  for 
knowing  ?  (AU  this  time  he  tries  the  keys  one 
by  one).  What's  his  name  to  me  ?  a  thousand 
names  begin  with  an  H.  I  hate  people  that 
are  always  prying,  poking  and  prying  into 
things, — thrusting  their  finger  into  one  place 
— ^a  mighty  little  hole  this — and  their  keys 
into  another.  Oh  Lord  !  little  rusty  fits  it ! 
but  what  is  that  to  me  ?  I  wouldn't  go  to— 
no,  no — ^but  it  is  odd  little  rusty  should  just 
happen — {While  he  is  tumiruf  up  the  ltd  of 
the  boXy  Mb.  II.  enters  behind  him  unperceived.) 

Mr,  H,  What  are  you  about,  you  dog  ? 

Landlord.  Oh  Lord,  Sir !  pardon ;  no  thief, 
as  I  hope  to  be  saved.  Little  Pry  was  always 
honest. 

Mr,  H,  What  else  could  move  you  to  open 
that  box  ? 

Landlord.  Sir,  don't  kill  me,  and  I  will 
confess  the  whole  truth.  This  box  happened 
to  be  lying — ^that  is,  I  happened  to  be  carrying 
this  box,  and  I  happened  to  have  my  keys 
out,  and  so — little  rusty  happened  to  fit 

Mr.  H,  So  little  rusty  happened  to  fit ! — 
and  would  not  a  rope  fit  that  rogue's  neck  ? 
I  see  the  papers  have  not  been  moved  :  all 
is  safe,  but  it  was  as  well  to  frighten  him  a 
little  (aside).  Come,  Landlord,  as  I  think 
you  honest,  and  suspect  you  only  intended 
to  gratify  a  little  foolish  curiosity 

Landlord,  That  was  all,  Sir,  upon  my 
veracity. 

Mr.  H,  For  this  time  I  will  pass  it  over. 
Your  name  is  Pry,  I  think  ? 

Landlord.  Yes,  Sir,  Jeremiah  Pry,  at  your 
service. 

Mr.  H.  An  apt  name  :  you*  have  a  prying 
temper — I  mean,  some  little  curiosity — a 
sort  of  inquisitiveness  about  you. 

Landlord.  A  natural  thirst  after  know- 
ledge you  may  call  it,  Sir.  When  a  boy,  I 
was  never  easy  but  when  I  was  thrusting 
up  the  lids  of  some  of  my  school-fellows' 
boxes,  —  not  to  steal  anything,  upon  my' 
honour,  Sir, — only  to  see  what  was  in  them  ; 
have  had  pens  stuck  in  my  eyes  for  peeping 
through  key-holes  after  knowledge ;  could 
never  see  a  cold  pie  with  the  legs  dangling 
out  at  top,  but  my  fingers  were  for  lilting 


up  the  crust,— just  to  try  if  it  were  pigeon 
or  partridge, — ^for  no  other  reason  in  the 
world.  Surely  I  think  my  passion  for  nuts 
was  owing  to  the  pleasure  of  cracking  the 
shell  to  get  at  something  concealed,  more 
than  to  any  delight  I  took  in  eating  the 
kernel.  In  short,  Sir,  this  appetite  has  grown 
with  my  growth. 

Mr.  H,  You  will  certainly  be  hanged  some 
day  for  peeping  into  some  bureau  or  other, 
just  to  see  what  is  in  it. 

Xjandbrd,  That  is  my  fear,  Sir.  The 
thumps  and  kicks  I  have  had  for  peering 
into  parcels,  and  turning  of  letters  inside 
out, — just  for  curiosity!  The  blankets  I 
have  been  made  to  dance  in  for  searching 
parish  registers  for  old  ladies*  ag^ — ^just 
for  curiosity  1  Once  I  was  dnigged  through 
a  horse-pond,  only  for  peeping  into  a  doeet 
that  had  glass  doors  to  it,  while  my  Lady 
Bluegarters  was  undressing,  —  just  ibr 
curiosity  I 

Mr,  H,  A  very  harmless  piece  of  coriosily, 
truly;  and  now,  Mr.  Pry,  first  have  the 
goodness  to  leave  that  box  with  me,  and 
then  do  me  the  favour  to  carry  your  corioeity 
80  far,  as  to  inquire  if  my  servants  are 
within. 

Landlord.  I  shall,  Sir.  Here,  David, 
Jonathan, — I  think  I  hear  them  coming,— 
shall  make  bold  to  leave  you.  Sir.  [Adt 

Mr.  H.  Another  tolerable  specimen  of  the 
comforts  of  going  anonymous ! 

Enter  Two  Footmen. 

\st  Fbotman.  You  sp)eak  first. 

2d  Footm^an.  No,  you  had  better  speak. 

1st  Footman.  You  promised  to  begin. 

Mr.  H.  They  have  something  to  say  to  me. 
The  rascals  want  their  wages  raised,  I 
suppose ;  there  is  always  a  favour  to  be 
asked  when  they  come  smiling.  Well,  poor 
rogues,  service  is  but  a  hard  bargain  at  the 
best.  I  think  I  must  not  be  close  with  them. 
Well,  David — well,  Jonathan. 

\st  Footman,  We  have  served  your  honour 
faithfully 

2d  Footman,  Hope  your  honour  won't  take 
ofi*ence 

Mr.  H.  The  old  story,  I  suppose — ^wagee  f 

\st  Footman.  That's  not  it,  your  honour. 

2d  Footman.  You  speak. 

Ist  Footman.  But  if  your  honour  woi  Li 
just  be  pleased  to 
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2d  Footman.  Only  be  pleased  to 

Mr.  H.  Be  quick  with  what  you  have  to 
say,  for  I  am  in  haste. 

\8t  Footman.  Just  to 

2d  Footman.  Let  us  know  who  it  is 

1st  Footman.  Who  it  is  we  have  the  honour 
to  serve. 

Mr.  H.  Why  me,  me,  m^ ;  you  serve  me. 

2d  Footman.  Yes,  Sir  ;  but  we  do  not 
know  who  you  are. 

Mr.  H  Childish  curiosity  !  do  not  you 
serve  a  rich  master,  a  gay  master,  an 
indulgent  master  ? 

\st  Footman.  Ah,  Sir !  the  figure  you  make 
is  to  us,  your  poor  servants,  the  principal 
mortification. 

2d  Footman.  When  we  get  over  a  pot  at 
the  public-house,  or  in  a  gentleman's  kitchen, 
or  elsewhere,  as  poor  servants  must  have 
their  pleasures  —  when  the  question  goes 
round,  who  is  your  master  ?  and  who  do  you 
serve  ?  and  one  says,  I  serve  Lord  So-andnso, 
and  another,  I  am  Squire  Such-arone's 
footman 

\st  Footman.  We  have  nothing  to  say  for 
it,  but  that  we  serve  Mr.  H. 

2d  Footman.  Or  Squire  H. 

Mr.  H.  Really  you  are  a  couple  of  pretty 
modest,  reasonable  personages  !  but  I  hope 
you  will  take  it  as  no  offence,  gentlemen,  if, 
upon  a  dispassionate  review  of  all  that  you 
have  said,  I  think  fit  not  to  tell  you  any 
more  of  my  name,  than  I  have  chosen  for 
especial  purposes  to  communicate  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

\8t  Footman.  Why,  then.  Sir,  you  may  suit 
yourself. 

2d  Footman.  We  tell  you  plainly,  we 
cannot  stay. 

\9t  Footman,  We  don't  choose  to  serve 
Mr.  H. 

2d  Footman.  Nor  any  Mr.  or  Squire  in  the 
alphabet • 

Ist  Footman.  That  lives  in  Chris-cross  Row. 

Mr.  H.  Go,  for  a  couple  of  ungrateful, 
inquisitive,  senseless  rascals  !  Go  hang, 
starve,  or  drown! — Rogues,  to  speak  thus 
irreverently  of  the  alphabet — I  shall  live  to 
see  you  glad  to  serve  old  Q — to  curl  the  wig 
of  great  S — adjust  the  dot  of  little  i— stand 
behind  the  chair  of  X,  Y,  Z  —  wear  the 
livery  of  Etcaetera — and  ride  behind  the 
sulky  of  And-by-itself-and !  {exU  m  a  rag*. 


ACT  IL 

Scene. — A  handsome  AparttnejU  wM  lighted,  Tea, 
Cards,  <fcc.  —  A  large  party  qf  Ladies  and 
Oentlemai;  among  them'M.KLEsarDA, 

1st  Lady.  I  wonder  when  the  charming 
man  will  be  here. 

2d  Lady.  He  is  a  delightful  creature! 
Such  a  polish 

Zd  Lady.  Such  an  air  in  all  that  he  does 
or  says . 

4^  Lady.  Yet  gifted  with  a  strong  under- 
standing^^— • 

tith  Lady.  But  has  your  ladyship  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  his  true  name  is  7 

\st  Lady.  Tliey  say,  his  very  servants  do 
not  know  it  His  French  valet,  that  has 
lived  with  him  these  two  years 

2d  Lady.  There,  Madam,  I  must  b^  leave 
to  set  you  right :  my  coachman 

\st  Lady.  I  have  it  from  the  very  beet 
authority  :  my  footman 

2d  Lady,  Then,  Madam,  you  have  set  your 
servants  on 

\st  Lady,  No,  Madam,  I  would  scorn  any 
such  little  mean  ways  of  coming  at  a  secret. 
For  my  part,  I  don't  think  any  secret  of  that 
consequence. 

2d  Lady.  That's  just  like  me ;  I  make  a 
rule  of  troubling  my  head  with  nobody's 
business  but  my  own. 

Mdesinda.  But  then,  'she  takes  care  to 
make  everybody's  business  her  own,  and  so 
to  justify  herself  that  way {Atide.) 

1st  Lady.  My  dear  Melesinda,  you  look 
thoughtfuL 

MeUsinda.  Nothing. 

2d  Lady.  Give  it  a  name. 

MeUsinda.  Perhaps  it  is  nameless. 

1st  Lady.  As  the  object Come,  never 

blush,  nor  deny  it,  child.  Bless  me,  what 
great  ugly  thing  is  that,  that  dangles  at 
your  bosom  f 

MeUsinda,  This  1  it  b  a  cross :  how  do 
you  like  it  ? 

2d  Lady.  A  cross !  Well,  to  me  it  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  a  great  staring  H. 

(Here  a  gemertd  lamgh.) 

MeUsinda.  Malicious  creatures!  Believe 
me  it  is  a  cross,  and  nothing  but  a  cross. 

1st  Lady.  A  cross,  I  believe,  you  would 
willingly  hang  at. 
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Mdesinda.  Intolerable  spite  ! 

(Mb.  H.  u  anmmneed.) 

Enter  Mb.  H. 

1st  Lady,  O,  Mr.  H.,  we  are  so  glad 

2fl?  Lady,  We  hare  been  so  dull 

^Ladif,  So  perfectly  lifeless ^Youowe 

it  to  us,  to  be  more  than  commonly  enter- 
taining. 

Mr.  H.  Ladies,  this  is  so  obliging 

Ath  Lady.  0,  Mr.  H.,  those  ranunculas  you 
said  were  dymg,  pretty  things,  they  have  got 

6th  Lady,  I  have  worked  that  sprig  you 
commended — I  want  you  to  come 

Mr,  H,  Ladie9 

6/A  Lady,  I  have  sent  for  that  piece  of 
music  from  London. 

Mr,  H.  The  Mozart — {seeing  Melesikda) 
— ^Melesinda ! 

Several  Ladies  at  once.  Nay,  positively, 
Melesinda^  you  shan't  engross  him  all  to 
yourself. 

iJFhiU  the  LadUs  are  jpreMtmg  about  Ma.  H.,  the  genO*- 
mun  show  tigns  of  displeasure. 

Ist  Oent,  We  shan't  be  able  to  edge  in  a 
word,  now  this  coxcomb  is  come. 

2d  Gent,  Damn  him,  I  will  affront  him. 

1st  Oent.  Sir,  witli  your  leave,  I  have  a 
word  to  say  to  one  of  these  ladies. 

2d  Oent.  If  we  could  be  heard 

lUie  Lad  Us  pay  no  attention  but  to  Mb.  II. 

Mr.  11.  You  see,  gentlemen,  how  the  matter 
stauds.  (Hums  a7i  air.)  I  am  not  my  own 
uijister:  positively  I  exist  and  breathe  but 
to  be  agreeable  to  these Did  you  speak  ? 

Ist  Oent.  And  affects  absence  of  mind — 
Puppy !  I 

Mr.  II.  Who  spoke  of  absence  of  mind ;  did  I 
you,  Madam  ?    How  do  you  do,  Lady  Wear-  I 
well — how  do  ?     I  did  not  see  yout*  ladyship  ' 
before — what  was  I  about  to  say — O — absence 
of  mind.     I  am  the  most  unhappy  dog  in 
that  way,  sometimes  spurt  out  the  strangest 
things  —  the    most  miU-^-propos  —  without 
meaning  to    give   the    least   offence,   upon 
my  honour — sheer  absence  of  mind — things  | 
I  would  have  given  the  world  not  to  have  said. 

1st  Oent.  Do  you  hear  the  coxcomb  1 

1st  Lady.  Great  wits,  they  say 

2d  Lady.  Your  fine  geniuses  are  most 
given 

3d  Lady.   Men  of  bright  parts  are  com- 


monly too  vivacious- 


Mr.  H,  But  you  shall  bear.  I  was  to  dme 
the  other  day  at  a  great  Nabob's  that  mut 
be  nameless,  who,  between  ourselves,  is 
strongly  suspected  of— -being  very  rich,  that's 
alL  John,  my  valet,  who  knows  my  foiUe, 
cautioned  me,  while  he  was  dressing  me,  as 
he  usually  does  where  he  thinks  there's  a 
danger  of  my  committing  a  lapnu^  to  take 
care  in  my  conversation  how  I  made  any 
allusion  direct  or  indirect  to  presents— jos 
understand  me  t  I  set  out  double  chained 
with  my  fellow's  consideration  and  my  own; 
and,  to  do  myself  justice,  behaved  with  toler- 
able circumspection  for  the  first  half-hour  or 
so — till  at  last  a  gentleman  in  company,  who 
was  indulging  a  free  vein  of  raillery  at  the 
expense  of  the  ladies,  stumbled  upon  that 
expression  of  the  poet^  which  odls  them 
« fair  defects." 

1st  Lady.  It  is  Pope,  I  believe,  who  says  it 

Mr,  H,  No,  Madam ;  Milton.  Where  was 
1 1  Oh,  "  fair  defects."  This  gave  occasion  to 
a  critic  in  company,  to  deliver  his  opinion  on 
the  phrase — ^that  led  to  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  various  words  which  might  have  been 
used  instead  of  *'  defect,"  as  want,  absence, 
poverty,  deficiency,  lack.  This  moment  I, 
who  had  not  been  attending  to  the  jirogresB 
of  the  argument,  (as  the  denouement  will 
show)  starting  suddenly  up  out  of  one  of  my 
reveries,  by  some  unfortunate  connexion  of 
ideas,  which  the  last  fatal  word  had  excited, 
the  devil  put  it  into  my  head  to  turn  round 
to  the  Nabob,  who  was  sitting  next  me,  and 
in  a  very  marked  maimer  (as  it  seemed  to 
the  company)  to  put  the  question  to  him, 
Pray,  Sir,  what  may  be  the  exact  value  of  a 
lack  of  rui>ees  ?  You  may  guess  the  confusion 
which  followed. 

Ist  Lady.  What  a  distressing  circumstance! 

2d  Lady.  To  a  delicate  mind 

3(/  Lady.  How  embarrassing 

Ath  Lidy.  I  declare,  I  quite  pity  you. 

Ist  Oent.  Puppy  ! 

Mr.  II.  A  Baronet  at  the  table,  seeing  my 
dilemma,  jogged  my  elbow  ;  and  a  good- 
natured  Duchess,  who  does  everything  with 
a  grace  peculiar  to  herself,  trod  on  my  toes 
at  that  instant :  this  brought  me  to  myself, 
and — covered  with  blushes,  and  pitied  by  all 
the  ladies — I  withdrew. 

\st  Lady.  How  charmingly  he  tells  a  story. 

2d  Lady.  But  how  distressing  ! 

Mr.  II,  Lord  Squaudercounsel,  who  is  my 
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particular  friend,  was  pleased  to  raUy  me  ui 
his  inimitable  way  upon  it  next  day.  I  shall 
never  forget  a  sensible  thing  he  said  on  the 
occasion — speaking  of  absence  of  mind,  my 
foible — says  he,  my  dear  Hogs 

Several  Ladies,  Hogs ^what — ^ha — 

Mr,  H,  My  dear  Hogaflesh — ^my  name — 
{here  a  universal  scream) — O  my  cursed  unfor- 
tunate tongue ! — ^H.  I  mean — ^where  was  I  ? 

1st  Lady,  Filthy — abominable  ! 

2il  Lady,  Unutterable  1 

3<i  Lady,  Hogs ^foh  ! 

AihLady,  Disgusting! 

6tA  Lady,  VUe ! 

6^  Lady,  Shocking  \ 

\st  Lady,  Odious ! 

2d  Lady.  Hogs ^pah! 

Zd  Lady,  A  smelling  bottle — ^look  to  Miss 
Melesinda.  Poor  thing!  it  is  no  wonder. 
You  had  better  keep  off  from  her,  Mr. 
Hogsflesh,  and  not  be  pressing  about  her  in 
her  circumstances. 

\9i  Gent,  Good  time  of  day  to  you,  Mr. 
Hogsflesh. 

2d  Gent.  The  compliments  of  the  season  to 
you,  Mr.  Hogsflesh. 

Mr,  H,  This  is  too  much — ^flesh  and  blood 
cannot  endure  it. 

1st  Gent.  What  flesh  1— hogVflesh  ? 

2d  Gent,  How  he  sets  up  his  bristles ! 

Mr,  H,  Biifltles ! 

Ist  Gent.  He  looks  as  fierce  as  a  hog  in 
armour. 

Mr,  H,  A  hog  I ^Madam  ! {here  he 

severally  accosts  the  Ladies,  who  hy  turns  repel 
him.) 

1st  Lady.  Extremely  obliged  to  you  for 
your  attentions  ;  but  don't  want  a  partner. 

2d  Lady.  Greatly  flattered  by  your  pre- 
ferience :  but  believe  I  shall  remain  single. 

3d  Lady.  Shall  always  acknowledge  your 
politeness  ;  but  have  no  thoughts  of  alteriug 
my  condition. 

Adh  Lady.  Always  be  happy  to  respect  you 
as  a  friend  ;  but  you  must  not  look  for 
anything  further. 

bth  Lady.  No  doubt  of  your  ability  to 
make  any  woman  happy  ;  but  have  no 
thoughts  of  changing  my  name. 

6^A  Lady.  Must  tell  you,  Sir,  that  if,  by 
your  insinuations,  you  think  to  prevail  with 
me,  you  have  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. 
Does  he  think  any  lady  would  go  to  pig  with 
him? 


Old  Lady,  Must  beg  you  to  be  less  parti- 
cular in  your  addresses  to  me.  Does  he  take 
me  for  a  Jew,  to  long  after  forbidden  meats  f 

Mr.  H,  I  shall  go  mad  ! — to  be  refused  by 
old  Mother  Damnable — she  that's  so  old, 
nobody  knows  whether  she  was  ever  married 
or  no,  but  passes  for  a  maid  by  courtesy ; 
her  juvenile  exploits  being  beyond  the 
farthest  stretch  of  tradition  !— old  Mother 
Damnable  1 

IBauwni  all^  either  pitying  or  Memimg  to  woid  Mm, 

SCENB.— 7%«  Street, 
Belvil  and  another  Gentleman, 

Behil,  Poor  Jack,  I  am  really  sorry  for 
him.  The  account  which  you  give  me  of 
his  mortifying  change  of  reception  at  the 
assembly,  would  be  highly  diverting,  if  it 
gave  me  less  pain  to  hear  it.  With  all  his 
amusing  absurdities,  and  amongst  them  not 
the  least^  a  predominant  desire  to  be  thought 
well  of  by  the  fair  sex,  he  has  an  abundant 
share  of  good-nature,  and  is  a  man  of 
honour.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, Melesinda  may  do  worse  than  take 
him  yet.  But  did  the  women  resent  it  so 
deeply  as  you  say  ? 

Gent,  0,  intolerably — they  fled  him  as 
fearfully  when  'twas  once  blown,  as  a  man 
would  be  avoided,  who  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered to  have  marks  of  the  plague,  and  as 
fast ;  when  before  they  had  been  ready  to 
devour  the  fooUshest  thing  he  could  say. 

Belvil.  Ha  !  ha !  so  frail  is  the  tenure  by 
which  these  women's  favourites  commonly 
hold  their  envied  pre-eminence.  WeU,  I 
must  go  find  him  out  and  comfort  him,  I 
suppose,  I  shall  find  him  at  the  inn. 

GerU.  Either  there  or  at  Melesinda's — 
Adieu !  lExauu 

Scene.— Mr.  H 's  ApaHment, 

Mr,  H,  (solus.)  Was  ever  anything  so 
mortifying?  to  be  refused  by  old  Mother 
Damnable  ! — ^with  such  parts  and  address, — 
and  the  little  squeamish  devils,  to  dislike  me 
for  a  name,  a  sound. — Oh  my  cursdi  name  ! 
that  it  was  something  I  could  be  revenged 
on  !  if  it  were  alive,  that  I  might  tread  upon 
it,  or  crush  it,  or  pummel  it,  or  kick  it,  or  spit 
it  out — for  it  sticks  in  my  throat,  and  will 
choke  me. 

My  plaguy  ancestors  !  if  they  liad  left  me 
but  a  Van,  or  a  Mac^  or  an  Irish  O',  it  had 
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been  something  to  qualify  it — ^Mynheer  Van 
Hogsflesh, — or  Sawney  Mac  Hogsflesh, — or 
Sir    Phelim    O'Hogsflesh, — but    downright 

blunt .    If  it  had  been  any  other 

name  in  the  world,  I  could  have  borne  it. 
If  it  had  been  the  name  of  a  beast,  as  Bull, 
Fox,  Kid,  Lamb,  Wolf,  Lion  ;  or  of  a  bird, 
as  Sparrow,  Hawk,  Buzzard,  Daw,  Finch, 
Nightingale ;  or  of  a  fish,  as  Sprat,  Herring, 
Salmon  ;  or  the  name  of  a  thing,  as  Ginger, 
Hay,  Wood  ;  or  of  a  colour,  as  Black,  Grey, 
White,  Green  ;  or  of  a  sound,  as  Bray  ; 
or  the  name  of  a  month,  as  March,  May ; 
or  of  a  place,  as  Bamet,  Baldock,  Hitchen  ; 
or  the  name  of  a  coin,  as  Fai*thing, 
Penny,  Twopenny  ;  or  of  a  profession, 
as  Butcher,  Baker,  Carpenter,  Piper,  Fisher, 
Fletcher,  Fowler,  Glover ;  or  a  Jew's 
name,  as  Solomons,  Isaacs,  Jacobs  ;  or  a 
personal  name,  as  Foot,  Leg,  Crookshanks, 
Heaviside,  Sidebottom,  Longbottom,  Hams- 
bottom,  Winterbottom ;  or  a  long  name,  as 
Blanchenhagen,  or  Blanchenhausen ;  or  a 
short  name,  as  Crib,  Crisp,  Crips,  Tag,  Trot, 
Tub,  Phips,  Padge,  Papps,  or  Prig,  or  Wig, 
or  Pip,  or  Trip ;  Trip  had  been  something, 

but  Ho .    ( Walks  about  in  great  agitation 

— recovering  his  calmness  a  little,  sits  down) 

Farewell  the  most  distant  thoughts  of 
marriage  j  the  finger-circling  ring,  the  purity- 
figuring  glove,  the  envy-pining  bridemaids, 
the  wishing  parson,  and  the  simpering  clerk. 
Farewell  the  ambiguous  blush-raising  joke, 
the  titter-provoking  pun,  the  morning- 
stirring  drum. — No  son  of  mine  shall  exist, 
to  bear  my  ill-fated  name.  No  nurse  come 
chuckling,  to  tell  me  it  is  a  boy.  No  midwife, 
leering  at  me  from  under  the  lids  of  pro- 
fessional gravity.  I  dreamed  of  caudle. — 
{Sings  in  a  mdaruihdy  tone.)  Lullaby, 
Lullaby, — hush-a-by-baby — how  like  its  papa 
it  is  ! — (Makes  motions  as  if  he  teas  nursing.) 
And  then,  when  grown  up,  "  Is  this  your  son. 
Sir  ? "  "  Yes,  Sir,  a  poor  copy  of  me,  a  sad 
young  dog, — just  what  his  father  was  at  his 
age,— I  have  four  more  at  home."  Oh !  oh !  oh ! 

Enter  Landlord. 

Mr.  IT,  Landlord,  I  must  pack  up  to- 
night ;  you  will  see  all  my  things  got  ready. 

Landlord.  Hope  your  Honour  does  not 
intend  to  quit  the  Blue  Boar, — sorry  any- 
thing has  happened. 

Mr.  n.  He  has  heard  it  alL 


Landlord.  Tour  Honour  has  had  acme 
mortification,  to  be  sure,  as  a  man  may  say ; 
you  have  brought  your  pigs  to  a  fine  market 

Mr.  H,  Pigs ! 

Landlord,  What  then?  take  old  Pry's 
advice,  and  never  mind  it  Don't  scorch 
your  crackling  for  'em,  Sir. 

Mr.  H.  Scorch  my  cnCckling  !  a  queer 
phrase ;  but  I  suppose  he  don't  mean  to 
affront  me. 

Landlord.  What  is  done  can't  be  undone ; 
you  can't  make  a  silken  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear. 

Mr.  H,  As  you  say,  Landlord,  thinking  of 
a  thing  does  but  augment  it 

Landlord.  Does  but  hogmerU  it,  indeed,  Sir. 

Mr.  H.  Hogment  it !  damn  it,  I  said 
augment  it. 

Landlord.  Lord,  Sir,  'tis  not  everybody  has 
such  gift  of  fine  phrases  as  your  Honour,  thai 
can  lard  his  discourse — 

Mr.  H.  Lard  ! 

Landlord  Suppose  they  do  smoke  yon— 

Mr.  H.  Smoke  me  ! 

Landlord.  One  of  my  phrases  ;  never  mind 
loy  words.  Sir,  my  meaning  is  good.  We  aU 
mean  the  same  thing,  only  yoa  expnas 
yourself  one  way,  and  I  another,  that's  all 
The  meaning's  the  same  ;  it  is  all  pork.  ] 

Mr.  H.  That's  another   of  your  phrases,  I 

presume.  [BcU  rings,  and  the  LaJunordoaUed /or-    > 

Landlord.  Anon,  anon.     •  I 

Mr.  H.  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  anonymous.         I 

{Exeunt  aaxral  wap.    \ 

Scene. — Melesinda's  Apartment. 
Melesinda  and  Maid. 

Maid.  Lord,  Madam  !  before  I'd  take  on 
as  you  do  about  a  foolish — what  signifies  a 
name  ?  Hogs — Hogs — what  is  it — is  just  as 
good  ajs  any  other,  for  what  I  see. 

Mdesinda.  Ignorant  creature  !  yet  she  is 
perhaps  blest  in  the  absence  of  those  ideas, 
which,  while  they  add  a  zest  to  the  few 
pleasures  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  superior 
natures  to  enjoy,  doubly  edge  the | 

Maid.  Superior  natures  !  a  fig !  If  he's 
hog  by  name,  he's  not  hog  by  nature,  that  ; 
don't  follow — his  name  don't  make  him 
anything,  does  it  ?  He  don't  grant  the  more 
for  it,  nor  squeak,  that  ever  I  hear;  he 
likes  his  victuals  out  of  a  plate,  as  other 
Christians  do  ;  you  never  see  him  go  to  the 
trough 
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Mdesinda.  TJnfeeliDg  wretch  !  yetpossiblj 
her  intentions 

MaidL  For  instance,  Madam,  my  name  is 
Ilnch — Betty  Finch.  I  don't  whistle  the 
more  for  that,  nor  long  after  canary-seed 
while  I  can  get  good  wholesome  mutton — 
no,  nor  you  can't  catch  me  by  throwing  salt 
on  my  tail.  If  you  come  to  that,  hadn't  I  a 
young  man  used  to  come  after  me,  they  said 
courted  me — his  name  was  Lion,  Francis  Lion, 
a  tailor ;  but  though  he  was  fond  enough  of 
me,  for  all  that  he  never  offered  to  eat  me. 

MeUginda.  How  fortunate  that  the  dis- 
covery has  been  made  before  it  was  too  late ! 
Had  I  listened  to  his  deceits,  and,  as  the 
perfidious  man  had  almost  per&uaded  me, 
precipitated  myself  into  an  inextricable 
engagement  before  — — 

Maid.  No  great  harm  if  you  had.  You'd 
only  have  bought  a  pig  in  a  poke— and  what 
then  ?    Oh,  here  he  comes  creeping 

Enter  Mr.  H.  abject. 

Go  to  her,  Mr.  Hogs — ^Hogs — ^Hogsbristles, 
what's  your  name  ?  Don't  be  afraid,  man — 
don't  give  it  up— she's  not  crying— only 
ntmmcU  has  made  her  eyes  red — she  has  got 
a  sty  in  her  eye,  I  believe — (jjfoinff). 

MeUnnda,  You  are  not  going,  Betty  ? 

Maid,  O,  Madam,  never  mind  me — I  shall 
be  back  in  the  twinkling  of  a  pig's  whisker, 
as  they  say.  isxa. 

Mr.  H.  Melesinda,  you  behold  before  you 
a  wretch  who  would  have  betrayed  your 
confidence — ^but  it  was  love  that  prompted 
him;  who  would  have  trick'd  you,  by  an 
unworthy  concealment,  into  a  participation 
of  that  disgrace  which  a  superficial  world 
has  agreed  to  attach  to  a  name^but  with  it 
you  wotdd  have  shared  a  fortune  not  con- 
temptible, and  a  heart — ^but  'tis  over  now. 
That  name  he  is  content  to  bear  alone — ^to 
go  where  the  persecuted  syllables  shall  be  no 
more  heard,  or  excite  no  meaning — some 
spot  where  his  native  tongue  has  never 
penetrated,  nor  any  of  his  countrymen  have 
landed,  to  plant  their  unfeeling  satire,  their 
brutal  wit,  and  national  ill  manners — where 
no  Englishmen — {Here  Melesinda,  whx>  Aof 
hetn  potUing  during  this  speech,  fetches  a  deep 
sigh).  Some  yet  undiscovered  Otaheite, 
where  witless,  unapprehensive  savages  shall 
innocently  pronounce  the  ill-fitted  sounds, 
and  think  them  not  inharmomous. 
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Mdesifula.  Oh  I 

Mr.  H.  Who  knows  but  among  the  female 

natives  might  be  found 

Mdesinda.  Sir !  {raising  her  head.) 
Mr.  H.  One  who  would  be  more  kind  than 
— some  Oberea — Queen  Oberea. 
Melesinda.  Oh !  : 

Mr.  H.  Or  what  if  I  were  to  seek  fop    i 
proofs  of  reciprocal  esteem  among  unpre- 
judiced African  maids,  in  Monomotopa  ? 

BidtT  SenomJt. 

Servant.  Mr.  Belvil.  iekU' 

Enier  I^NiL. 

Mr.  H.  Monomotopa  {musing). 

Belvil.  Heyday,  Jack !  what  means  this 
mortified  face  ?  nothing  has  happened,  I 
hope,  between  this  lady  and  you  ?  I  beg 
pardon.  Madam,  but  understanding  my  friend 
was  with  you,  I  took  the  liberty  of  seeking 
him  here.  Some  little  difference  possibly 
which  a  third  person  can  adjust— not  a 
word.  Will  you.  Madam,  as  this  gentleman's 
friend,  suffer  me  to  be  the  arbitrator^ 
strange — ^hark'ee,  Jack,  nothing  has  come 
out,  has  there  ?  you  understand  me.  Oh,  I 
guess  how  it  is — somebody  has  got  at  your 
secret ;  you  haven't  blabbed  it  yourself, 
have  you  ?  ha  1  ha  !  ha  !  I  could  find  in 
my  heart — Jack,  what  would  you  give  me  if 
I  should  relieve  you  ? 

Mr.  M.  K'o  power  of  man  can  relieve  me 
{sighs)  ;  but  it  must  lie  at  the  root,  gnawing 
at  the  root — ^here  it  will  lie. 

Bdvil.  No  power  of  man  t  not  a  common 
man,  I  grant  you :  for  instance,  a  subject-— 
it's  out  of  the  power  of  any  subject 

Mr.  H.  Gnawing  at  the  root— there  it  will  lie. 

Bdvil.  Such  a  thing  has  been  known  as  a 
name  to  be  changed ;  but  not  by  a  subject — 
{shows  a  Ocaette). 

Mr.  IS.  Gnawing  at  the  root — {sudderdy 
snatches  the  paper  out  of  Belvil's  hand) — ^ha ' 
pish  !  nonsense !  give  it  me— what !  {reads) 
promotions,  bankrupts — a  great  many  bank- 
rupts this  week — there  it  will  lie.  {Lays  it 
down,  takes  it  up  again,  and  reads.)  **  The 
King  has  been  graciously  pleased" — gnawing 
at  the  root — "graciously  pleased  to  grant 
unto  John  Hogsflesh," — the  devil — "Hogs- 
flesh,  Esq.,  of  Sty  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Hants,  his  royal  licence  and  authority  " — O 
Lord  !  O  Lord  ! — "  that  he  and  his  issue  " — 
me  and  my  issue — "may  take  and  use  the 
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surname  and  arms  of  Bacon" — ^Bacon,  the 
surname  and  arms  of  Bacon — "  in  pursuance 
of  an  injunction  contained  in  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Nicholas  Bacon,  Esq.,  his 
late  uncle,  as  well  as  out  of  grateful  respect 
to  his  memory :  ** — grateful  respect !    poor 

old  soul here's  more—"  and  that  such 

arms  may  be  first  duly  exemplified  " — ^they 
shall,  I  will  take  care  of  that — "according  to 
the  laws  of  arms,  and  recorded  in  the 
Herald's  Office." 

BdvU.  Come,  Madam,  give  me  leave  to 
put  my  own  interpretation  u j)on  your  silence, 
and  to  plead  for  my  friend,  that  now  that 
only  obstacle  which  seemed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  union  is  removed,  you  will  suffer 
me  to  complete  the  happiness  which  my  news 
seems  to  have  brought  him,  by  introducing 
him  with  a  new  claim  to  your  favour,  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bacon.  {Takes  their  hands  and 
joins  them,  which  Melesinda  seems  to  give 
consent  to  with  a  smile,) 

Mr,  H,  Generous  Melesinda  I  my  dear 
friend — ^"  he  and  his  issue,"  me  and  my  issue ! 
— OLord!— 

BdvU,  I  wish  you  joy.  Jack,  with  all  my 
heart. 

Mr.  H,  Bacon,  Bacon,  Bacon — how  odd  it 
sounds  !  I  could  never  be  tired  of  hearing  it. 
There  was  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon.  Methinks 
1  have  some  of  the  Verulam  b\pod  in  me 
idready. — Methinks  I  could  look  through 
Nature — there  was  Friar  Bacon,  a  conjuror, 
— I  feel  as  if  I  could  conjure  too 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant.  Two  young  ladies  and  an  old  lady 
are  at  the  door,  inquiring  if  you  see  company. 
Madam. 

Mr.  II.  "  Surname  and  arms  " — 
Melesinda.  Show  them  up. — My  dear  Mr. 
Bacon,  moderate  your  joy. 

Enter  three  Ladies,  being  part  of  those  wlio  were  at 
the  Assembly, 

Ist  Ladt/.  My  dear  Melesinda,  how  do  you 
do? 

2nd  Lady.  How  do  you  do  ?  We  have 
been  so  concerned  for  you 


Old  Lady.  We  have  been  so  concerned— 
{seeing  him) — Mr.  Hogsflesh 

Mr,  H.  There's  no  such  person — ^nor  there 
never  was — ^nor  'tis  not  fit  there  should  be 
— "  surname  and  arms  " 

BdvU.  It  is  true  what  ray  friend  would 
express;  we  have  been  all  in  a  mistake, 
ladies.  Yery  true,  the  name  of  this  gen- 
tleman was  what  you  call  it,  but  it  is  so  no 
longer.  The  succession  to  the  long-contested 
Bacon  estate  is  at  length  decided,  and  with 
it  my  friend  succeeds  to  the  name  of  his 
deceased  relative. 

Mr.  H.  "  His  Majesty  haa  been  graciously 


1^  Lady.  I  am  sure  we  all  join  in  hearty 
congratulation — {sighs), 

2nd  Lady.  And  wish  you  joy  with  all  our 
hearts — {heigh  ho  /) 

Old  Lady,  And  hope  yon  will  enjoy  tlie 
name  and  estate  many  years — {cries), 

BdvU,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  mortify  them  a  Utile, 
Jack. 

1st  Lady,  Hope  you  intend  to  stay 

2nd  Lady,  With  us  some  time 

Old  Lady.  In  these  parts 

Mr,  H,  Ladies,  for  your  congratuladons  I 
thank  you ;  for  the  favours  you  have  lavished 
on  me,  and  in  particular  for  this  lady's 
(tumi?ig  to  the  old  Lady)  good  opinion,  I  rest 
your  debtor.  As  to  any  future  favoura— 
{accosts  them  severally  in  the  order  in  tchich  he 
was  refused  by  them  at  the  assembly) — Madam, 
shall  always  acknowledge  your  |>oliteQess; 
but  at  present,  you  see,  I  am  engaged  with 
a  partner.  Always  be  happy  to  respect  yon 
as  a  friend,  but  you  must  not  look  for  any- 
thing further.  Must  beg  of  you  to  be  less 
particular  in  your  addresses  to  me.  Ladies 
all,  with  this  piece  of  advice,  of  Bath  and  you 

Your  ever  grateful  servant  takes  his  leave. 
Lay  your  plans  surer   when    you   plot  to^ 
grieve ;  * 

See,  while  you  kindly  mean  to  mortify 
Another,  the  wild  arrow  do  not  fly, 
And  gall  yourself.    For  once  you've  been 

mistaken ;  | 

Your  shafts  have  miss'd  their  aim — Hogs- 
flesh has  saved  his  Bacon. 
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TO  S.  T.  COLEBIDGE,  ESQ. 

Mt   OBAK   CoLBRIDOKy 

Yoa  will  imile  to  see  the  slender  labours  of  joar  friend  designated  bj  the  title  of 
Workt;  but  such  was  the  with  of  the  gentlemen  who  hare  kindljr  undertaken  the  trouble  of 
collecting  them,  and  from  their  judgment  could  be  no  appeal. 

It  would  be  a  kind  of  disloyalty  to  offer  to  any  one  but  yourself  a  volume  containing  the 
early  pteces,  which  were  first  published  among  your  poems,  and  were  ftirly  derivatiyes  from  yon 
and  them.  My  friend  lioyd  and  myself  came  into  our  first  battle  (authorship  is  a  sort  of  war&re) 
under  cover  of  the  greater  Ajaz.  How  this  association,  which  shall  always  be  a  dear  and  proud 
recollection  to  me,  came  to  be  broken, — who  snapped  the  three-fold  cord, — whether  yourself  (but  I 
know  that  was  not  the  case)  grew  ashamed  of  your  former  companions,-— or  whether  (which  is  by 
much  the  more  probable)  some  ungracious  bookseller  was  author  of  the  separation, — I  cannot 
tell;  —  but  wanting  the  support  of  your  friendly  elm,  (I  speak  for  myself,)  my  vine  has, 
since  that  time,  put  forth  few  or  no  fruits;  the  sap  (if  erer  it  had  any)  has  become,  in  a 
manner,  dried  up  and  extinct ;  and  you  will  find  your  old  associate,  in  his  second  volume, 
dwindled  into  prose  and  criticitm. 

Am  I  right  in  assuming  Ikis  as  the  cause  ?  or  is  it  that,  as  years  come  upon  us,  (except 
with  some  more  healthy-happy  spirits,)  Life  itself  loses  much  of  its  Poetry  for  us  ?  we  transcribe 
but  what  we  read  in  the  great  volume  of  Nature ;  and,  as  the  characters  grow  dim,  we  turn  oflF,  and 
look  another  way.     You  yourself  write  no  Christabcls,  nor  Ancient  Mariners,  now. 

Some  of  the  Sonnets,  which  shall  be  carelessly  turned  over  by  the  general  reader,  may 
happily  awaken  in  you  remembrances,  which  I  should  be  sorry  should  be  ever  totally  extinct^ 
the  memory 

«  Of  summer  days  and  of  delightfbl  years — " 

oven  so  &r  back  as  to  those  old  suppers  at  our  old  •»•••»••••  Inn,~when  life  was  fresh,  and  toiucs 


*  Prefixed  to  the  Author's  works  published  in  1818. 
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exhaustleas, — and  yoa  first  kindled  in  me,  if  not  tbo  power,  yet  the  love  of  poetiy,  mod  bcraty, 

and  kindlineti. — 

"  What  words  have  I  heard 
Spoke  at  the  Mermaid  I  ** 

The  world  has  given  yon  many  a  ihrewd  nip  and  gird  since  that  time,  bnt  either  my  eyes  aiv 
grown  dimmer,  or  my  old  firiend  is  the  tame  who  stood  before  me  three-and-twenty  years  ago— Ui 
hair  a  little  confessing  the  hand  of  Time,  bat  still  shrouding  the  same  capacious  brsin, — his  heart  not 
altered,  scarcely  where  it  ^^  alteration  finds.** 

One  piece,  Coleridge,  I  have  ventured  to  publish  in  its  original  form,  though  I  have  heard  yoa 
complain  of  a  certain  over-imitation  of  the  antique  in  the  style.  If  I  could  see  any  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  objection,  without  re-writing  it  entirely,  I  would  make  some  sacrifices.  But  when  I  wrote 
John  Woodvil,  I  never  proposed  to  myself  any  distinct  deviation  from  common  English.  I  bad  been 
newly  initiated  in  the  writings  of  our  elder  dramatists  :  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  were 
then  zfirtt  love;  and  from  what  I  was  so  freshly  conversant  in,  what  wonder  if  my  language  imper- 
ceptibly  took  a  tinge  ?  The  very  time  which  I  bad  chosen  for  my  story,  that  which  immediately 
followed  the  Restoration,  seemed  to  require,  in  an  English  play,  that  the  English  should  be  of  rather 
an  older  cast  than  that  of  the  precise  year  in  which  it  happened  to  be  written.  I  wish  it  htd  not 
some  faults,  which  I  can  less  vindicate  than  the  language. 

I  remain. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

Youn^ 
With  unabated  esteen, 

C.  LAlia 
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HESTER 

Whin  maidens  such  as  Hester  die. 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  yc  among  a  thousand  try. 
With  vain  endeavour. 

A  month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead. 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed, 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate. 
That  flush'd  her  spirit 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call : — if  'twas  not  pride, 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied, 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool. 
But  she  was  train'd  in  Nature's  school, 
Nature  had  blest  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk  s  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind, 
Te  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbour  I  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore. 
Some  summer  morning. 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore-warning) 


TO  CHARLES  LLOTD. 

▲M   VHEZPBCTXD  TIBXTmB. 

Alone,  obscure,  without  a  friend, 

A  cheerless,  solitary  thing, 
Why  seeks,  my  Lloyd,  the  stranger  outf 

What  offering  can  the  stranger  bring 

Of  social  scenes,  home-bred  delights, 
That  him  in  aught  compensate  may 

For  Stowey's  pleasant  winter  nights. 
For  loves  and  friendships  far  away? 

In  brief  oblivion  to  forego 

Friends,  such  as  thine,  so  justly  dear, 
And  be  awhile  with  me  content 

To  stay,  a  kindly  loiterer,  here : 

For  this  a  gleam  of  random  joy 
Hath  flush'd  my  unaccustom'd  cheek ; 

And,  with  an  o'ercharged  bursting  hear^ 
I  feel  the  thanks  I  cannot  speak. 

Oh  1  sweet  are  all  the  Muses'  lays. 
And  sweet  the  charm  of  matin  bird ; 

'Twas  long  since  these  estranged  ears 
The  sweeter  voice  of  friend  had  heard. 

The  voice  hath  spoke :  the  pleasant  sounds 

In- memory's  ear  in  after  time 
Shall  live,  to  sometimes  rouse  a  tear. 

And  sometimes  prompt  an  honest  rhyme* 

For,  when  the  transient  charm  is  fled. 
And  when  the  little  week  is  o'er. 

To  cheerless,  friendless,  solitude 
When  I  return,  as  heretofore, 

Long,  long,  within  my  aching  heart 
The  grateful  sense  shall  cherish'd  be  ; 

I'll  think  less  meanly  of  myself 
That  Lloyd  will  sometimes  think  on  m«. 


Q  Q 
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THE  THBEE  FRIENDS. 

Thrki  joang  maids  in  friendBh^>  met ; 

Ifary,  Martha,  Margaret 

Margaret  was  tall  and  fiur, 

Martha  shorter  by  a  hair ; 

If  the  first  exoeird  in  feature, 

Th*  other^s  grace  and  ease  were  greater ; 

Mary,  thou^  to  riTal  loth. 

In  their  best  gifls  equall'd  both. 

They  a  due  proportion  kept ; 

Martha  moam*d  if  Margaret  wept ; 

Margaret  joy'd  when  any  good 

She  of  Martha  understood ; 

And  in  sympathy  for  either 

Mary  was  outdone  by  neither. 

Thus  far,  for  a  happy  space, 

All  three  ran  an  equal  noe, 

A  most  constant  firiendship  proving. 

Equally  beloved  and  loving; 

All  their  wishes,  joys,  the  same ; 

Sisters  only  not  in  name. 

Fortune  upon  each  one  smiled. 
As  upon  a  faVrite  child ; 
Well  to  do  and  well  to  see 
Were  the  parents  of  all  three; 
Till  on  Martha's  father  crosses 
Brought  a  flood  of  worldly  losses, 
And  his  fortunes  rich  and  great 
Changed  «it  once  to  low  estate  ; 
Under  which  o'erwhclming  blow 
Martha's  motlicr  was  laid  low ; 
She  a  hapless  orphan  left, 
Of  raatenial  care  bereft. 
Trouble  following  trouble  fast, 
Lay  in  a  sick  bed  at  last. 

In  the  depth  of  her  affliction 
Martha  now  receiv'd  conviction. 
That  a  true  and  faithful  friend 
Can  the  surest  comfoi-t  lend. 
Night  and  day,  with  friendship  tried. 
Ever  constant  by  her  side 
Was  her  gentle  Mary  found, 
With  a  love  that  knew  no  bound ; 
And  the  solace  she  imparted 
Saved  her  dying  broken-hearted. 

In  this  scene  of  earthly  things 
Not  one  good  unmixM  springs. 
Tliat  which  had  to  Martha  proved 
A  sweet  consolation,  moved 
Different  feelings  of  regret 
In  the  mind  of  Margaret. 
She,  whose  love  was  not  less  dear, 
Kor  affection  less  sincere 


To  her  friend,  was,  by  oocaaioa 
Of  more  distant  habitatiofi. 
Fewer  visits  forced  to  pay  her; 
When  no  other  cause  did  stay  her ; 
And  her  Mazy  living  nearer, 
Margaret  began  to  fear  her. 
Lest  her  visits  day  by  day 
Martha's  heart  should  steal  away. 
That  whole  heart  she  ill  could  spare  her. 
Where  till  now  she'd  been  a  sharer. 
From  this  cause  with  grief  she  pined. 
Till  at  length  her  healtii  declined. 
All  her  cheerful  spirits  flew. 
Fast  as  Martha's  ^tther'd  new ; 
And  her  sickness  waxdd  sore. 
Just  when  Martha  felt  no  more. 

Mary,  who  had  quick  suspicion 
Of  her  altei^d  friend's  condition. 
Seeing  Martha's  convalescence 
Less  demanded  now  her  presence^ 
With  a  goodness,  built  on  reason. 
Changed  her  measures  with  the  season 
Tum'd  her  steps  from  Martha's  door. 
Went  where  she  was  wanted  more ; 
All  her  care  and  thoughts  were  set 
Now  to  tend  on  Margaret. 
Mary  living  'twixt  the  two. 
From  her  home  could  oft'ner  go. 
Either  of  her  friends  to  see. 
Than  they  could  together  be. 

Truth  explain'd  is  to  suspicion 
Evermore  the  best  physician. 
Soon  her  visits  had  the  effect; 
All  that  Margaret  did  suspect. 
From  her  fancy  vanish'd  clean  • 
She  was  soon  what  she  had  been, 
And  the  coloiu-  she  did  lack 
To  her  faded  cheek  came  back. 
Wounds  which  love  had  made  her  feel. 
Love  alone  had  power  to  heah 

Martha,  who  the  frequent  visit 
Now  had  lost,  and  sore  did  miss  it> 
With  impatience  wax^d  cross, 
Counted  Margaret's  gain  her  loss : 
All  that  Mary  did  confer 
On  her  friend,  thought  due  to  her. 
In  her  girlish  bosom  rise 
Little  foolish  jealousies, 
Which  into  such  rancour  wrought, 
She  one  day  for  Margaret  sought; 
Finding  her  by  chance  alone. 
She  began,  with  reasons  shown, 
To  insinuate  a  fear 
Whether  Mary  was  sincere; 
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\^8h'd  that  Margaret  would  take  heed 

Whence  her  actions  did  proceed. 

For  herself,  she'd  long  been  minded 

Not  with  outsides  to  be  blinded ; 

All  that  pity  and  compassion. 

She  believed  was  affectation ; 

In  her  heart  she  doubted  whether 

Mary  cared  a  pin  for  either. 

She  could  keep  whole  weeks  at  distance, 

And  not  know  of  their  existence, 

While  all  things  remain'd  the  same ; 

But,  when  some  misfortune  came, 

Then  she  made  a  great  parade 

Of  her  sympathy  and  aid, — 

Not  that  she  did  really  grieve, 

It  was  only  make-hdieve, 

And  she  cared  for  nothing,  so 

She  might  her  fine  feelings  show. 

And  get  credit,  on  her  part, 

For  a  soft  and  tender  heart 

With  such  speechee,  smoothly  made^ 
She  found  methods  to  persuade 
Margaret  (who  being  sore 
From  the  doubts  she'd  felt  before^ 
Was  prepared  for  mistrust) 
To  believe  her  reasons  just ; 
Quite  destroy'd  that  comfort  glad. 
Which  in  Mary  late  she  had  ; 
Made  her,  in  experience'  spite. 
Think  her  friend  a  hypocrite. 
And  resolve,  with  cruel  scoff. 
To  renounce  and  cast  her  off 


See  how  good  turns  are  rewarded  1 
She  of  both  is  now  discarded, 
Who  to  both  had  been  so  late 
Their  support  in  low  estate, 
All  their  comfort,  and  their  stay — 
Now  of  both  is  cast  away. 
But  the  league  her  presence  cherish'd. 
Losing  its  best  prop,  soon  perish'd ; 
She,  that  was  a  link  to  either, 
To  keep  them  and  it  together. 
Being  gone,  the  two  (no  wonder) 
That  were  left,  soon  fell  asunder; — 
Some  civilities  were  kept, 
But  the  heart  of  friendship  slept ; 
Love  with  hollow  forms  was  fed. 
But  the  life  of  love  lay  dead : — 
A  cold  intercourse  they  held. 
After  Mary  was  expell'd. 


Two  long  years  did  intervene 
Since  they'd  either  of  them  seen. 
Or,  by  letter,  any  word 
Of  their  old  companion  heard, — 
When,  upon  a  day  once  walking, 
Of  indifferent  matters  talking, 
They  a  female  figure  met ; 
Martha  said  to  Margaret, 
"  That  young  maid  in  face  does  carry 
A  resemblance  strong  of  Mary." 
Margaret,  at  nearer  sight, 
Own'd  her  observation  right; 
But  they  did  not  hr  proceed 
Ere  they  knew  'twas  she  indeed. 
She — but,  ah  I  how  changed  they  yiew  her 
From  that  person  which  they  knew  her  ! 
Her  fine  &ce  disease  had  scarred. 
And  its  matchless  beauty  marr'd  >^ 
But  enough  was  left  to  trace 
Mary's  sweetness — ^Mary's  grace. 
When  her  eye  did  first  behold  them. 
How  they  blush'd  !— but,  when  she  told  them. 
How  on  a  sick  bed  she  lay 
Months,  while  they  had  kept  away. 
And  had  no  inquiries  made 
If  she  were  alive  or  dead ; — 
How,  for  want  of  a  true  friend. 
She  was  brought  near  to  her  end. 
And  was  like  so  to  have  died. 
With  no  friend  at  her  bed-side ; — 
How  the  constant  irritation. 
Caused  by  fruitless  expectation 
Of  their  coming,  had  extended 
The  illness,  when  she  might  have  mended, — 
Then,  0  then,  how  did  reflection 
Come  on  them  with  recollection  I 
All  that  she  had  done  for  them, 
How  it  did  their  fiiult  condemn  1 

But  sweet  Mary,  still  the  same, 
Kindly  eased  them  of  their  shame ; 
Spoke  to  them  with  accents  bland. 
Took  them  friendly  by  the  hand; 
Bound  them  both  with  promise  fiurt, 
Not  to  speak  of  troubles  past ; 
Blade  them  on  the  spot  declare 
A  new  league  of  friendship  there ; 
Which,  without  a  word  of  strife. 
Lasted  thenceforth  long  as  lif& 
Martha  now  and  Margaret 
Strove  who  most  should  pay  the  debt 
Which  they  owed  her,  nor  did  vary 
Ever  after  from  their  Mary. 


Q  Q  2 
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TO  A  RIVER  IN  WHICH  A  CHILD  WAS 
DROWNEP. 

Smiliwo  river,  Bmiling  river, 

On  thy  bosom  aun-beams  play ; 
Though  they're  fleeting,  and  retreating, 

Thou  hast  more  deceit  than  they. 

In  thy  channel,  in  thy  channel. 

Choked  with  ooze  and  gravlly  stones. 

Deep  immersed,  and  unhcarsed, 

Lies  young  Edward's  corse  :  his  bones 

Ever  whitening,  ever  whitening, 
As  thy  waves  against  them  dash ; 

What  thy  torrent,  in  the  current, 
Swallow'd,  now  it  helps  to  wash. 

As  if  senseless,  as  if  senseless 

Things  had  feeling  in  this  case ; 
What  so  blindly,  and  unkindly, 

It  destroy'd,  it  now  does  graca 


THE  OLD  FAMILUR  FACES. 

I  HAVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school- 
days, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  beon  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women  ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  fnend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingitite,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  child- 
hood. 
Earth  seem'd  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother. 
Why  wert  not  thou  bom  in  my  father's  dwelling] 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces — 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have 

left  me. 
And  Rome  are  taken  from  me  ;  all  are  departed  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  facoa 


HELEN. 

HioH-BORN  Helen,  round  your  dwelliiig 
These  twenty  years  I've  paced  in  vain : 

Haughty  beauty,  thy  lover^s  duty 
Hath  been  to  glory  in  his  pain. 

High-bom  Helen,  proudly  telling 

Stories  of  thy  cold  Hia/lAin  ; 

I  starve,  I  die,  now  you  comply. 
And  I  no  longer  can  complain. 

These  twenty  years  Fve  lived  on  tean^ 
Dwelling  for  ever  on  a  firown  ; 

On  sighs  Fve  fed,  your  scorn  my  bread ; 
I  perish  now  you  kind  are  grown. 

Can  I,  who  loved  my  beloved 
But  for  the  scorn  "  was  in  her  eye," 

Can  I  be  moved  for  my  beloved. 
When  she  " returns  me  sigh  fbr  aighl" 

In  stately  pride,  by  my  bed-side^ 
High-bom  Helen's  portrait's  hnng ; 

Deaf  to  my  praise,  my  mournful  lays 
Are  nightly  to  the  portrait  song. 

To  that  I  weep,  nor  ever  sleep. 

Complaining  all  night  long  to  her — 
Helen,  grown  old,  no  longer  cold. 
Said,  "  You  to  all  men  I  prefer." 


A  VISION  OF  REPENTANCE. 

I  SAW  a  famous  fountain,  in  my  dream. 
Where  shady  path- ways  to  a  valley  led; 

A  weeping  willow  lay  upon  that  stream, 

And  all  around  the  fountain  brink  were  spread 

Wide-branching  trees,  with  dark  green  leaf  rich 
clad, 

Forming  a  doubtful  twilight — desolate  and  sad. 

The  place  was  such,  that  whoso  entcr*d  in. 
Disrobed  was  of  every  earthly  thought, 

And  straight  became  as  one  that  knew  not  sin. 
Or  to  tlie  world's  first  innocence  was  brought; 

Enseem'd  it  now,  he  stood  on  holy  ground, 

In  sweet  and  tender  melancholy  wrapt  around. 

A  most  strange  calm  stole  o'er  my  soothe  sprit*; 

Long  time  I  stood,  and  longer  liad  I  staid. 
When  lo  !  I  saw,  saw  by  the  sweet  moon-light, 

\Miich  came  in  silence  o'er  that  silent  shade, 
Where,  near  the  foimtain,  something  hke  despaib 
Made,  of  that  weeping  willow,  garlands  for  her  hair. 
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And  eke  with  painful  fingers  she  inwove 
Many  an  uncouth  stem  of  savage  thorn — 

"  The  willow  garland,  that  was  for  her  love. 
And  these  her  bleeding  temples  would  adorn.** 

With  sighs  her  heart  nigh  burst,  salt  tears  fiist  fell, 

As  moiumfully  she  bended  o'er  that  sacred  welL 

To  whom  when  I  addrest  myself  to  speak. 
She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  nothing  said ; 

The  delicate  red  came  mantling  o'er  her  cheek, 
And,  gath'ring  up  her  loose  attire,  she  fled 

To  the  dark  covert  of  that  woody  shade, 

And  in  her  goings  seem'd  a  timid  gentle  maid. 

Revolving  in  my  mind  what  this  should  mean. 
And  why  that  lovely  lady  plaindd  so ; 

Ferplex'd  in  thought  at  that  mysterious  scene, 
And  doubting  if  'twere  best  to  stay  or  go, 

I  cast  mine  eyes  in  wistful  gaze  around. 

When  from  the  shades  came  slow  a  small  and 
plaintive  sound. 

"  FsTCHS  am  I,  who  love  to  dwell 
In  these  brown  shades,  this  woody  dell, 
Where  never  busy  mortal  came. 
Till  now,  to  pry  upon  my  shame. 

At  thy  feet  what  thou  dost  see 
The  waters  of  repentance  be. 
Which,  night  and  day,  I  must  augment 
With  tears,  like  a  true  penitent, 

If  haply  so  my  day  of  grace 
Be  not  yet  past ;  and  this  lone  place, 
O'er-shadowy,  dark,  excludcth  hence 
All  thoughts  but  grief  and  penitence." 

"  Why  dost  thou  weep,  thou  penile  maid  ! 
And  wherefore  in  this  barren  shade 
Thy  hidden  thoughts  with  sorrow  feed  t 
Can  thing  so  fair  repentance  needV* 

"Oil  have  done  a  deed  of  shame. 
And  tainted  is  my  virgin  fame, 
And  stain'd  the  beauteous  maiden  white 
In  which  my  bridal  robes  were  dight" 

"  And  who  the  promised  spouse  t  declare: 
And  what  those  bridal  garments  were" 

"  Severe  and  saintly  righteousness 
Composed  the  clear  white  bridal  dress; 
Jksus,  the  Son  of  Heaven's  high  King, 
Bought  with  his  blood  the  marriage  ring. 

A  wretched  sinful  creature,  I 
Deem'd  lightly  of  that  sacred  tie. 


Gave  to  a  treacherous  world  my  heart, 
And  play'd  the  foolish  wanton's  part 
Soon  to  these  muricy  shades  I  came, 
To  hide  from  the  sxm's  light  my  shame. 
And  still  I  haxmt  this  woody  dell. 
And  bathe  me  in  that  healing  well. 
Whose  waters  clear  have  influence 
From  sin's  foul  stains  the  soul  to  cleanse ; 
And,  night  and  day,  I  them  augment^ 
With  tears,  like  a  true  penitent, 
Until,  due  expiation  made. 
And  fit  atonement  fully  paid. 
The  Lord  and  Bridegroom  me  present. 
Where  in  sweet  strains  of  high  consent 
Qod's  throne  before,  the  Seraphim 
Shall  chant  the  ecstatic  marriage  hymn." 

"  Now  Christ  restore  thee  soon" — I  said. 
And  thenceforth  all  my  dream  was  fled. 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  MOTHER  AND 
CHILD. 

CHILD. 

"  0  LADT,  lay  your  costly  robes  aside, 
No  longer  may  you  glory  in  your  prides" 

aCOTHUU 

Wherefore  to-day  art  singing  in  mine  ear 
Sad  songs  were  made  so  long  ago,  my  dear  t 
This  day  I  am  to  be  a  bride,  you  know. 
Why  sing  sad  songs,  were  made  so  long  ago  t 

CHILD. 

0  mother,  lay  your  costly  robes  aside. 
For  you  may  never  be  another's  bride. 
2%(U  line  I  leam'd  not  in  the  old  sad  song. 

aCOTHXfi. 

1  pray  thee,  pretty  one,  now  hold  thy  tongue. 
Play  with  the  bride-maids ;  and  be  glad,  my  boy. 
For  thou  shalt  be  a  second  Other's  joy. 

CHILD. 

t 
One  £Eithor  fondled  me  upon  his  knee. 

One  £Either  is  enough,  alone,  for  me. 


QUEEN  OBLA^NA'S  DREAM. 

On  a  bank  with  roses  shaded. 
Whose  sweet  scent  the  violets  aided, 
Violets  whose  breath  alone 
Yields  but  feeble  smell  or  none, 
(Sweeter  bed  Jove  ne'er  reposed  on 
When  his  eyes  Olympus  dosed  onj 
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While  o'er  head  six  slaves  did  hold 
Canopy  of  doth  o*  gold. 
And  two  more  did  music  keep, 
Which  might  Jimo  lull  to  sleep, 
Oriana,  who  was  queen 
To  the  mighty  Tamerlane, 
That  was  lord  of  all  the  land 
Between  Thrace  and  Samarchand, 
While  the  noon-tide  fervor  beam'd. 
Mused  herself  to  sleep,  and  dreamed. 

Thus  fSur,  in  magnific  strain, 
A  young  poet  soothed  his  vein. 
But  he  had  nor  prose  nor  numbers 
To  express  a  princess'  slimibers. — 
Youthful  Richard  had  strange  fancies, 
Was  deep  versed  in  old  romances, 
And  could  talk  whole  hours  upon 
The  Great  Cham  and  Prester  John, — 
Tell  the  field  in  which  the  Sophi 
From  the  Tartar  won  a  trophy — 
What  he  read  with  such  delight  of. 
Thought  he  could  as  eas'ly  write  of— 
But  his  over-young  invention 
Kept  not  pace  with  brave  intention. 
Twenty  suns  did  rise  and  set, 
And  he  could  no  further  get; 
But,  unable  to  proceed. 
Made  a  virtue  out  of  need. 
And,  his  labours  wiselier  deem'd  of. 
Did  omit  ichat  the  queen  drtam'd  of. 

In  a  costly  palace  if  the  child  with  a  pin 

Do  but  chance  to  prick  a  finger,  strai^t  the 

doctor  is  called  in ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  men  are  left  to  perish 
For  want  of  proper  cordials,  which  their  old  age 

might  cheii^ 

In  a  costly  palace  Youth  enjoys  his  lust ; 

In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age,  in  comers  thnist, 

Thinks  upon  the  former  days,  when  he  was  well 

to  do. 
Had  children  to  stand  by  him,  both  firiends  and 

kinsmen  toa 

In  a  costly  palace  Youth  his  temples  hides 
With  a  new-devised  peruke  that  reaches  to  his 

sides; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age's  crown  is  bare, 
With  a  few  thin  locks  just  to  fence  out  the  cold 

air. 

In   peace,  as  in  war,  'tis  our  young  gallantt 

pride, 
To  walk,  each  one  i'  the  streets,  with  a  rapier  by 

his  side. 
That  none  to  do  them  injury  may  have  pretence 
Wretched  Age,  in  poverty,  must  brook  ofi'ence: 

HYPOCHONDIUACUS. 

By  myself  walking. 

To  myself  talking, 

When  as  I  ruminate 

On  my  imtoward  fate. 

Scarcely  seem  I 

Alone  Bufl&ciently, 

Black  thoughts  continually 

Crowding  my  privacy ; 

They  come  unbidden. 

Like  foes  at  a  weddin^^ 

Thrusting  their  faces 

In  better  guests'  places. 

Peevish  and  malecontent^ 

Clownish,  impertinent, 

Dashing  the  merriment : 

So  in  like  fashions 

Dim  cogitations 

Follow  and  haimt  me. 

Striving  to  daunt  me, 

In  my  heart  festering. 

In  my  ears  whispering, 

"  Thy  friends  are  treacheroui^ 

Thy  foes  are  dangerous, 

Thy  dreams  ominous.** 

A  BALLAD. 

KOTIKO   THB   DITFERENCE    OP    RICH    AND    POOH,    IX   THK 

WATS   OF   A    RICH    NODT.P/s    PALACE   AMD    A    POOR 

W0RKH0L8K. 

To  the  Tune  of  the  ^^  Old  and  Tounff  Courtier:* 

In  a  costly  palace  Youth  goes  clad  in  gold ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age's  limbs  are  cold : 
There  they  sit,  the  old  men  by  a  shivering  fire, 
Still  close  and  closer  cowering,  warmth  is  their 
desire. 

In  a  costly  palace,  when  the  brave  gallants  dine. 
They  have  store  of  good  venison,  with  old  canary 

wine, 
With  singing  and  music  to  heighten  the  cheer ; 
Coarse  bits,  with  grudging,  are  the  pauper's  best 

fare. 

In  a  costly  palace  Youth  is  still  carest 

By  a  train  of  attendants  which  laugh  at  my  young 

Lord's  jest ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  the  contrary  prevails  : 
Does  Age  begin  to  prattle  ? — no  man  heark'neth 

to  his  tales. 
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fierce  Anthropophagi, 

And  all  about  us  does  express 

Spectra,  Diaboli, 

(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 

What  Beared  St  Anthony, 

A  Sicilian  fruitfulnesa. 

Hobgoblins,  Lemurea, 

Dreams  of  Antipodes, 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  show  us. 

Night-riding  Incubi 

That  our  beet  friends  do  not  know  us, 

Troubling  the  fimtaay, 

And,  for  those  allowed  features, 

All  dire  illusions 

Due  to  reasonable  creatures. 

Causing  confusions; 

Liken'st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 

Figments  heretical. 

Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us; 

Scruples  fantastical. 

Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 

Doubts  diabolical ; 
Abaddon  vexeth  me, 
Mahu  perplexeth  me, 
Lucifer  teareth  me  -^— 

Jaul  Maria  I  Itheralt  no8  ah  hU  diria  tenicUio- 
nibui  Inimici, 


A  FAREWELL  TO  TOBACCO. 

Mat  the  Babylonish  curse 

Straight  confound  my  stammering  verse. 

If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  word-perplexity. 

Or  a  fit  expression  find. 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind, 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant) 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  great  plant  ! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate : 

For  I  hate,  yet  love,  thee  so. 

That,  whichever  thing  I  show, 

The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 

A  constrain'd  hyperbole, 

And  the  passion  to  proceed 

More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 
Bacchus'  black  servant,  negro  fine ; 
Sorcerer,  that  mak'st  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion. 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake. 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 
'Qainst  women  :  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much  too  in  the  female  way, 
While  thou  suck'st  the  lab'ring  breath 
Faster  than  kisses  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us. 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us, 
And  ill  fortime,  that  would  thwart  as. 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us ; 
While  each  man,  through  thy  heightening  steam. 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem. 


Or,  who  first  loved  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.    But  what  art  thou, 
That  but  by  reflex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do. 
As  the  false  Egyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle  ? 
Some  few  vapours  thou  may'st  raise. 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaze. 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom. 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidost  more 
The  god's  victories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow. 
Or  judge  of  thee  meant :  only  thoa 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art ; 
And,  for  ivy  roimd  his  dart. 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
Chemic  art  did  ne'er  presume 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain. 
None  so  sov'reign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel. 
Framed  again  no  second  smelL 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys. 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind. 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind, 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foison. 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison. 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together. 
Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather. 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you* 
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Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee ; 

Sidelong  odours,  that  give  Vie 

None  e'er  proeper'd  who  de&med  thee; 

Like  ghmces  from  a  neighbour's  wx£i; 

Irony  all,  and  feign'd  abuse, 

And  still  live  in  the  by-places 

Such  as  perplex  d  lovers  use. 

And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graoee ; 

At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 

And  in  ^y  borders  take  delight^ 

To  paint  forth  their  fairest  hir, 

Or  in  part  but  to  express 

That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike. 

They  borrow  language  of  dislikf* ; 

TO  T.  L.  H. 

And,  instead  of  Dearest  Miss, 

Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 

▲   CHIXJ>, 

And  those  forms  of  old  admiring, 

Model  of  thy  parent  dear. 

Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 

Serious  infant  worth  a  fear 

Basilisk,  and  all  that's  evil. 

In  thy  unfaltering  visage  well 

Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 

Picturing  forth  the  son  of  Tktt, 

Kthlop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 

When  on  his  forehead,  firm  and  good. 

Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more ; 

Motionless  mark,  the  apple  stood; 

Friendly  Trait'ress,  loving  Foe,— 

Guileless  traitor,  rebel  mild. 

Not  that  she  is  truly  so, 

Convict  unconscious,  culprit  child  I 

But  no  other  way  they  know 

Gates  that  close  with  iron  roar 

A  contentment  to  express. 

Have  been  to  thee  thy  nursery  door; 

Borders  so  upon  excess. 

Chains  that  chink  in  cheerless  cells 

That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 

Have  been  thy  rattles  and  thy  bells; 

Whether  it  be  pain  or  not 

Walls  contrived  for  giant  sin 

Have  hemm'd  thy  faultless  weakness  in; 

Or,  as  men,  constrain'd  to  part 

Near  thy  smless  bed  black  Giult 

With  what's  nearest  to  their  heart. 

Her  discordant  house  hath  built, 

While  their  sorrow's  at  the  height. 

And  fill'd  it  with  her  monstrous  brood 

Lose  discrimination  quite, 

Sights,  by  thee  not  imderstood — 

And  their  haaty  wrath  let  fall, 

Sights  of  fear,  and  of  distress, 

To  appease  their  frantic  giUl, 

That  pass  a  harmless  infant's  guess  1 

Ou  the  darling  thing  whatever, 

Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sever, 

But  the  clouds,  that  overcast 

Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce. 

Thy  young  morning,  may  not  last ; 

Guiltless  of  the  bad  divorce. 

Soon  shall  arrive  the  rescuing  hour 

That  yields  thee  up  to  Nature's  power  : 

For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee, 

Nature,  that  so  late  doth  greet  thee, 

Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leave  thee. 

Shall  in  o'erflowing  measure  meet  thee. 

For  thy  sake,  tobacco,  I 

She  shall  recompense  with  cost 

Would  do  anything  but  die, 

For  every  lesson  thou  hast  lost. 

And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 

Then  wandering  up  thy  sire's  loved  hill,* 

Long  enough  to  .sing  thy  praise. 

Thou  shalt  take  thy  airy  fill 

But,  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 

Of  health  and  pastime.     Birds  thaU  ting 

A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 

For  thy  delight  each  May  morning. 

Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 

Mid  new-yean'd  lambkins  thou  shalt  play. 

Any  tittle  of  her  state, 

Hardly  less  a  lamb  than  they. 

Though  a  widow,  or  divorced, 

Then  thy  prison's  lengthen'd  bound 

So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced. 

Shall  be  the  horizon  skirt.ing  roimd : 

The  old  name  and  style  retain, 

And,  while  thou  fillest  thy  lap  with  flowex^ 

A  right  Katherino  of  Spain  ; 

To  make  amends  for  wintry  hours. 

And  a  seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joys 

The  breeze,  the  sunshine,  and  the  places 

Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys; 

Shall  from  thy  tender  brow  eSeuoe 

Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician. 

Rich  vestige  of  untimely  cai-e. 

Arn  debarr'd  the  full  fruition 

That  sour  restraint  had  graven  there; 

Of  thy  favours,  I  may  catch 

Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 

•  Hampstead. 
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And  on  thy  every  look  impreas 
A  more  excelling  childishness. 

So  shall  be  thy  days  beguiled, 
Thornton  Hunt,  my  favourite  child. 


BALLAD. 

raOM   THS   UERMAX. 

The  clouds  are  blackeuing,  the  storms  threatening, 
And  ever  the  forest  maketh  a  moan  : 

Billows  are  breaking,  the  damsel's  heart  aching, 
Thus  by  herself  she  singeth  alone, 
Weeping  right  plenteously. 

"  The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  surely. 
In  this  world  plainly  all  seemeth  amiss  : 

To  thy  breast,  holy  one,  take  now  thy  little  one, 
I  have  had  earnest  of  all  earth's  bliss, 
Living  right  lovingly." 


DAVID  IN  THE  CAVE  OF  ADULLAM. 

David  and  his  three  captains  bold 

Kept  ambush  once  within  a  hold. 

It  was  in  Adullom's  cave. 

Nigh  which  no.  water  they  could  have, 

Nor  spring,  nor  running  brook  was  near 

To  quench  the  thirst  that  parch'd  them  there. 

Then  David,  king  of  Israel, 

Straight  bethought  him  of  a  well. 

Which  stood  beside  the  city  gate. 

At  Bethlem  ;  where,  before  his  state 

Of  kingly  dignity,  he  had 

Oft  drunk  his  fill,  a  shepherd  lad ; 

But  now  his  fierce  Philistine  foe ' 

En  camp*  d  before  it  ho  does  know. 

Tet  ne'er  the  less,  with  heat  opprest, 

Those  three  bold  captains  he  addrest ; 

And  wish'd  that  one  to  him  would  bring 

Some  water  from  his  native  spring. 

His  valiant  captams  instantly 

To  execute  his  will  did  fly. 

The  mighty  Three  the  ranks  broke  through 

Of  arm^d  foes,  and  water  drew 

For  David,  their  beloved  king, 

At  his  own  sweet  native  spring. 

Back  through  their  arm'd  foes  they  haste. 

With  the  hard-eam'd  treasure  graced. 

But  when  the  good  king  David  found 

What  tbey  had  done,  he  on  the  ground 

The  water  pour'd.    "  Because,"  said  he, 

"  That  it  was  at  the  jeopardy 

Of  your  three  lives  this  thing  ye  did, 

That  I  should  drink  it^  God  forbid." 


SALOME. 

Once  on  a  charger  there  was  laid. 
And  brought  before  a  royal  maid> 
As  price  of  attitude  and  grace, 
A  guiltless  head,  a  holy  face. 

It  was  on  Herod's  natal  day, 
Who  o'er  Judea's  land  held  sway. 
He  married  his  own  brother's  wife^ 
Wicked  Herodias.    She  the  life 
Of  John  the  Baptist  long  had  sought^ 
Because  he  openly  had  taught 
That  she  a  life  unlawful  led, 
JBEaving  her  husband's  brother  wed« 

This  was  he,  that  saintly  John, 
Who  in  the  wilderness  alone 
Abiding,  did  for  clothing  wear 
A  garment  made  of  camel's  hair; 
Honey  and  locusts  were  his  food, 
And  he  was  most  severely  good. 
He  preached  penitence  and  tears. 
And  waking  first  the  sinner's  fears. 
Prepared  a  path,  made  smooth  a  way. 
For  his  diviner  Master's  day.  ^ 

Herod  kept  in  princely  state 
His  birth-day.    On  his  throne  he  sate. 
After  the  feast,  beholding  her 
Who  danced  with  grace  peculiar ; 
Fair  Salome,  who  did  excel 
All  in  that  land  for  dancing  welL 
The  feostful  monarch's  heart  was  fired. 
And  whatsoe'er  thing  she  desired. 
Though  half  his  kingdom  it  should  be. 
He  in  his  pleasure  swore  that  he 
Would  give  the  graceful  Salome. 
The  damsel  was  Herodias'  daughter : 
She  to  the  queen  hastes,  and  besought  her 
To  teach  her  what  great  gift  to  name. 
Instructed  by  Herodias,  came 
The  damsel  back :  to  Herod  said, 
"  Give  me  John  the  Baptist's  head ; 
And  in  a  charger  let  it  be 
Hither  straightway  brought  to  me." 
Herod  her  suit  would  fain  deny, 
But  for  his  oath's  sake  must  comply. 

When  painters  would  by  art  express 
Beauty  in  unloveliness. 
Thee,  Herodias'  daughter,  thee. 
They  fittest  subject  take  to  be. 
They  give  thy  form  and  features  grace ; 
But  ever  in  thy  beauteous  face 
They  show  a  steadfast  cruel  gaze. 
An  eye  unpitying ;  and  amaae 
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In  all  beholders  deep  they  mark, 
That  thou  betrayest  not  one  spark 
Of  feeling  for  the  ruthlesB  deed, 
That  did  thy  praisefol  dance  succeed. 
For  on  the  head  they  make  you  look, 
As  if  a  sullen  joy  you  took, 
A  cruel  triumph,  wicked  pride, 
Hiat  for  your  sport  a  saint  had  died. 


LINES 

SUOOXSTSD  BT  ▲  PXCTU&B  OF  TWO  FSMALKS  BT  UOlfABDO 
SA  TZXCI. 

The  lady  Blanch,  regardless  of  all  her  lover^s  fears. 
To  the  Urs'line  convent  hastens,  and  loDg  the 

Abbess  hears, 
"  0  Blanch,  my  child,  repent  ye  of  the  courtly 

life  ye  lead." 
Blanch  look'd  on  a  rosebud  and  little  seem'd  to 

heed. 
She  look'd  on  the  rose-bud,  she  look'd  round, 

and  thought 
On  all  her  heart  had  whisper'd,  and  all  the  Kun 

had  taught. 
'*  I  am  worshipped  by  lovers,  and  brightly  shines 

my  &me, 
"  All  Christendom  resoundeth  the  noble  Blanch's 

name. 
"  Nor  shall  I  quickly  wither  like  the  rose-bud 

from  the  tree, 
"  My  queen-like  graces  shining  when  my  beauty's 

gone  from  me. 
"  But  when  the  sculptured  marble  is  rais'd  o'er 

my  head, 
"  And  the  matchless  Blanch  lies  lifeless  among 

the  noble  dead, 
**  This  saintly  lady  Abbess  hath  made  me  justly 

feiur, 
"  It  nothing  will  avail  me  that  I  were  worshipp'd 

here." 


LINES 

ON    THE   SAME    PICTURE   BEING    KEMOVED   TO   MAKE   PLACE 
FOa   A    POKTBAIT    OF   A    LADY    BY   TITIAN. 

Who  art  thou,  fair  one,  who  usurp'st  the  place 
Of  Blanch,  the  lady  of  the  matchless  grace  ? 
Come,  fair  and  pretty,  tell  to  me. 
Who,  in  thy  life-time,  thou  might'st  be. 


Thou  pretty  art  and  £air. 

But  with  the  lady  Blanch  thou  never  most  com- 
pare. 

No  need  for  Blanch  her  history  to  tell ; 

Whoever  saw  her  face,  they  there  did  read  it 
welL 

But  when  I  look  on  thee,  I  only  know 

There  lived  a  pretty  maid  some  hundred  yeazs 
ago. 


LINES 

ON  THE   CXLEBBATKD   PICTURX   BT  UOKASDO   DA  VXBC^ 
CALLSO   THB   TIKOXN   OF  THX   aOCKS. 

While  young  John  runs  to  greet 

The  greater  Infant's  feet, 

The    Mother    standing    by,     with    trembling 

passion 
Of  devout  admiration. 
Beholds  the  engaging  mystic  play,  and  pretty 

adoration ; 
Nor  knows  as  yet  the  full  event 
Of  those  so  low  beginnings, 
From  whence  we  date  our  winnings, 
But  wonders  at  the  intent 
Of  those  new  rites,  and  what  that  atnuige  child- 

worship  meant 
But  at  her  side 
An  angel  doth  abide. 
With  such  a  perfect  joy 
As  no  dim  doubts  alloy, 
An  intuition, 
A  glory,  an  amenity. 
Passing  the  dark  condition 
Of  blind  humanity, 
As  if  he  surely  knew 
All  the  bleat  wonder  should  ensue. 
Or  he  had  lately  left  the  upper  sphere, 
And  had  read  all  the  sovran  schemes  and  divine 

riddles  there. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

Maternal  lady  with  the  virgin  grace. 

Heaven-born  thy  Jesus  seemoth  sure^ 

And  thou  a  virgin  pure. 

Lady  most  perfect,  when  thy  sinless  fajne 

Men  look  upon,  they  wish  to  be 

A  Catholic,  Madonna  fair,  to  worship 
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TO  MISS  KELLT. 


u  are  not,  Kelly,  of  the  common  strain. 
That  stoop  their  pride  and  female  honour  down 
To  pleafie  that  many-headed  beast  ike  town. 
And  vend  their  lavish  smiles  and  tricks  for  gain ; 
By  fortune  thrown  amid  the  actors'  train, 
You  keep  your  native  dignity  of  thought ; 
The  plaudits  that  attend  you  come  unsought, 
As  tributes  duo  unto  your  natural  vein. 
Your  tears  have  passion  in  them,  and  a  grace 
Of  genuine  freshness,  which  our  hearts  avow ; 
Your  smiles  are  winds  whose  ways  we  cannot 

trace, 
That  vanish  and  return  we  know  not  how — 
And  please  the  better  from  a  pensive  face, 
A  thoughtful  eye,  and  a  reflecting  brow. 


ON  THE  SIGHT  OF  SWANS  IN  KENSINGTON 
GARDEN. 
Queen-bird  that  sittost  on  thy  shining-nest, 
And  thy  young  cygnets  without  sorrow  hatchest, 
And  thou,  thou  other  royal  bird,  that  watchest 
Lest  the  white  mother  wandering  feet  molest : 
Shrined  are  your  offspring  in  a  crystal  cradle, 
Brighter  than  Helen's  ere  she  yet  had  b\irst 
Her  shelly  prison.    They  shall  be  bom  at  first 
Strong,  active,  graceful,  perfect,  swan-like  able 
To  tread  the  land  or  waters  with  security. 
Unlike  poor  human  births,  conceived  in  sin. 
In  grief  brought  forth,  both  outwardly  and  in 
Confessing  weakness,  error,  and  impurity. 
Did  heavenly  creatures  own  succession's  line, 
The  births  of  heaven  like  to  yours  would  shine. 


Was  it  some  sweet  device  of  Faery 
That  mock'd  my  steps  with  many  a  lonely  glade. 
And  fancied  wanderings  with  a  fair-hair'd  maid  ? 
Have  these  things  been  ?  or  what  rare  witchery, 
Impregning  with  delights  the  charmdd  air, 
Enlighted  up  the  semblance  of  a  smile 
In  those  fine  eyes?  methought  they  spake  the  while 
Soft  soothing  things,  which  might  enforce  despair 
To  drop  the  miurdering  knife,  and  let  go  by 
His  foul  resolve.     And  does  the  lonely  glade 
Still  court  the  footsteps  of  the  fair-hair'd  maid? 
Still  in  her  locks  the  gales  of  summer  sigh  ? 
While  I  forlorn  do  wander  reckless  where. 
And  'mid  my  wanderings  meet  no  Anna  there. 


Methinks  how  dftinty  sweet  it  were,  reclined 

Beneath  the  vast  out-stretching  branches  high 

Of  some  old  wood,  in  careless  sort  to  lie. 

Nor  of  the  busier  scenes  we  left  behind 

Aught  envying.  And,  0  Anna  I  mild-eyed  maid  t 

Beloved  1  I  were  -well  content  to  play 

With  thy  free  tresses  all  a  sunmier's  day. 

Losing  the  time  beneath  the  greenwood  shade. 

Or  we  might  sit  and  tell  some  tender  tale 

Of  faithful  vows  repaid  by  cruel  scorn, 

A  tale  of  true  love,  or  of  friend  forgot; 

And  I  would  teach  thee,  kdy,  how  to  rail 

In  gentle  sort,  on  those  who  practise  not 

Or  love  or  pity,  though  of  woman  bom. 


When  last  I  roved  these  winding  wood-walks  green, 
Oreen  winding  walks,  and  shady  pathways  sweety 
Oft-times  would  Anna  seek  the  silent  scene. 
Shrouding  her  beauties  in  the  lone  retreat. 
No  more  I  hear  her  footsteps  in  the  shade 
Her  image  only  in  these  pleasant  vrays 
Meets  me  self-wanderiDg,  where  in  happier  days 
I  held  free  converse  with  the  fair-hair'd  maid. 
I  pass'd  the  little  cottage  which  she  loved. 
The  cottage  which  did  once  my  all  contain ; 
It  spake  of  days  which  ne'er  must  come  again. 
Spake  to  my  heart,  and  ihuch  my  heart  was  moved. 
"  Now  fair  befall  thee,  gentle  maid  ! "  said  I, 
And  firom  the  cottage  tum'd  me  with  a  sigh. 


THE  FAMILY  NAME. 

What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name. 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire. 
Without    reproach  I   we   trace   our  stream  no 

higher ; 
And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 
Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian  plains, 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks. 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow  swains. 
Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  retum'd. 
With  glory  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorr'd 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 
Took  HIS  meek  title,  in  whose  zeal  he  bura'd, 
Whate'er  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings  camo^ 
No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name. 
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If  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell, 
Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 
'Twas  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 
And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well. 
And  waters  clear,  of  Reason ;  and  for  me 
Let  this  my  verso  the  poor  atonement  be — 
My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  ever  inclined 
Too  highly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  see 
No  blemish.    Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 
Kindest  affection ;  and  would  oft-times  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay. 
Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 
But  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 
Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 


A  TIMID  grace  sits  trembling  in  her  eye. 

As  loath  to  meet  the  rudeness  of  men's  sight. 

Yet  shedding  a  delicious  lunar  light. 

That  steeps  in  kind  oblivious  ecstacy 

The  care-crazed  mind,  like  some  still  melody : 

Speaking  most  plain   the    thoughts  whidi  do 

possess 
Her  gentle  sprite  :  peace,  and  meek  quietness, 
And  innocent  loves,  and  maiden  purity : 
A  look  whereof  might  heal  the  cruel  smart 
Of  changM  friends,  or  fortune's  wrongs  unkind ; 
Might  to  sweet  deeds  of  mercy  move  the  heart 
Of  him  who  hates  his  brethren  of  mankind. 
Turu'd  are  those  lights  from  me,  who  fondly  yet 
Past  joys,  vain  loves,  and  buried  hopes  regret. 


TO  JOHN  LAMB,  ESQ.,  OF  THE  SOUTH^EA- 
HOUSE. 

John,  you  were  figuring  in  the  gay  career 
Of  blooming  manhood  with  a  young  man's  joy, 
When  I  was  yet  a  little  peevish  boy — 
Though,  time  has  made  the  difference  disappear 


Betwixt  our  ages,  which  then  seem'd  so  great— 
And  still  by  rightful  custom  you  retain 
Much  of  the  old  authoritative  strain. 
And  keep  the  elder  brother  up  in  state. 
O  !  you  do  well  in  this.     'Tis  man's  worst  deed 
To  let  the  "things  that  have  been  '*  run  to  wasti^ 
And  in  the  immeaning  present  sink  the  past : 
In  whose  dim  glass  even  now  I  faintly  read 
Old  buried  forms,  and  faces  long  ago. 
Which  you,  and  I,  and  one  more,  only  know. 


0  !  I  could  laugh  to  hear  the  midnight  wind. 
That,  rushing  on  its  way  with  careless  sweeps 
Scatters  the  ocean  waves.    And  I  could  weep 
Like  to  a  child.     For  now  to  my  raised  mind 
On  wings  of  winds  comes  wild-eyed  Phantasy, 
And  her  rude  visions  give  severe  delight 
O  wing^  bark  I  how  swift  along  the  ni^t 
Paas'd  thy  proud  keel  1  nor  shall  I  let  go  by 
Lightly  of  that  drear  hour  the  memory. 
When  wet  and  chilly  on  thy  deck  I  stood, 
Unbonnetted,  and  gazed  upon  the  flood. 
Even  till  it  seem'd  a  pleasant  thing  to  die, — 
To  be  resolv'd  into  th'  elemental  wave. 
Or  take  my  portion  with  the  winds  that  rave. 


We  were  two  pretty  babes,  the  youngest  she^ 
The  youngest,  and  the  loveliest  far,  I  ween. 
And  Innocence  her  name.    The  time  has  been. 
We  two  did  love  each  other's  company  ; 
Time  was,  we  two  had  wept  to  have  been  apart 
But  when  by  show  of  seeming  good  beguiled, 
I  left  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  child. 
And  my  first  love  for  man's  society, 
Defiling  with  the  world  my  virgin  heart — 
My  loved  companion  dropp'd  a  tear,  and  fled. 
And  hid  in  deepest  shades  her  awful  head. 
Beloved,  who  shall  tell  me  where  thou  art — 
In  what  delicious  Eden  to  be  found — 
That  I  may  seek  thee  the  wide  fTorld  around  I 
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CHILDHOOD. 


Iv  my  poor  mind  it  is  most  sweet  to  muse 

CTpon  the  days  gone  by ;  to  act  in  thought 

Past  seasons  o'er,  and  be  again  a  child ; 

To  sit  in  fancy  on  the  turf-clad  slope, 

Down  wliich  the  child  would  roll ;  to  pluck  gay 

flowers, 
Make  posies  in  the  sun«  which  the  child*s  hand 
(Childhood  offended  soon,  soon  reconciled), 
Would  throw  away,  and  straight  take  up  again, 
Then  fling  them  to  the  winds,  and  o'er  the  lawn 
Bound  with  so  playful  and  so  light  a  foot, 
That  the  press'd  daisy  scarce  declined  her  head. 


THE  GRANDAMR 


On  the  green  hill  top, 
Hard  by  the  house  of  prayer,  a  modest  roo^ 
And  not  distinguish'd  from  its  neighbour-bam, 
Save  by  a  slender-tapering  length  of  spire. 
The  Orandame  sleeps.    A  plain  stone  barely  tells 
The  name  and  date  to  the  chance  passenger. 
For  lowly  bom  was  she,  and  long  had  eat, 
Well-eara'd,  the  bread  of  service : — hers  was  else 
A  mountain  spirit,  one  that  entertain'd 
Scorn  of  base  action,  deed  dishonourable. 
Or  aught  unseemly.     I  remember  well 
Her  reverend  image ;  I  remember,  too. 
With  what  a  zeal  she  served  her  master's  house ; 
A.n(l  how  the  prattling  tongue  of  garrulous  age 
Delighted  to  recount  the  oft-told  tale 
Or  anecdote  domestic.     Wise  she  was, 
And  wondrous  skill'd  in  genealogies. 
And  could  in  apt  and  voluble  terms  discourse 
Of  births,  of  titles,  and  alliances ; 
Of  marriages,  and  intermarriages ; 
Relationship  remote,  or  near  of  kin ; 
Of  friends  offended,  family  disgraced — 
Maiden  high-bom,  but  wayward,  disobeying 
Parental  strict  injunction,  and  regardless 
Of  unmix'd  blood,  and  ancestry  remote. 
Stooping  to  wed  with  one  of  low  degree. 
But  these  are  not  thy  praises  ;  and  I  wrong 
Thy  honoured  memory,  recording  chiefly 
Things  light  or  trivial.    Better  'twere  to  tell. 
How  with  a  nobler  zeal,  and  warmer  love, 
She  served  her  heavenly  Matter.    I  have  seen 


That  reverend  form  bent  down  with  age  and 

pain. 
And  rankling  malady.    Tet  not  for  this 
Ceased  she  to  praise  her  Maker,  or  withdrew 
Her  trust  in  him,  her  faith,  an  humble  hope— 
So  meekly  had  she  leam'd  to  bear  her  cross — 
For  she  had  studied  patience  in  the  school 
Of  Christ ;  much  comfort  she  had  thence  derived^ 
And  was  a  follower  of  the  Nazarxks. 


THE  SABBATH  BELIA 

The  cheerful  sabbath  bells,  wherever  heard, 

Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 

Of  one,  who  from  the  far-off  hills  proclaims 

Tidings  of  good  to  Zion :  chiefly  when 

Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 

Of  the  contemplant,  solitary  man, 

Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced 

to  lure 
Forth  firom  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  oft, 
And  oft  again,  hard  matter,  which  eludes 
And  baflles  his  pursuit — thought-sick  and  tired 
Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears. 
No  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 
Half  wishes  for  society  again. 
Him,  thus  engaged,  the  sabbath  bells  salute 
Sudden!  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 
The  cheering  music ;  his  relenting  soul 
Teams  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life. 
And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind. 


FANCY  EMPLOYED  ON  DIVINE  SUBJECTS. 

Thh  tmant  Fancy  was  a  wanderer  ever, 
A  lone  enthusiast  maid.     She  loves  to  walk 
In  the  bright  visions  of  empjrreal  light. 
By  the  green  pastures,  and  the  fragrant  meads, 
Where  the  perpetual  flowers  of  Eden  blow ; 
By  crystal  streams,  and  by  the  living  waters, 
Along  whose  margin  grows  the  wondrous  tree 
Whose  leaves  shall  heal  the  nations ;  underneath 
Wliose  holy  shade  a  refuge  shall  be  found 
From  pain  and  want,  and  all  the  ills  that  wait 
On  mortal  life,  from  sin  and  death  for  ever. 
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COMPOSED  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

From  broken  yiaiona  of  perturbed  rest 

I  wake,  and  start,  and  fear  to  sleep  again. 

How  total  a  privation  of  all  sounds. 

Sights,  and  familiar  objects,  man,  bird,  beast, 

Herb,   tree,   or  flower,  and  prodigal   light   of 

heaven. 
Twere  some  relief  to  catch  the  drowsy  cry 
Of  the  mechanic  watchman,  or  the  noise 
Of  revel  reeling  home  from  midnight  cups. 
Those  are  the  moanings  of  the  dying  man, 
Who  lies  in  the  upper  chamber ;  restless  moana^ 
And  interrupted  only  by  a  cough 
Consumptive,  torturing  the  wasted  limgs. 
So  in  the  bitterness  of  death  he  lies, 
And  waits  in  anguish  for  the  morning  s  light. 
What  can  that  do  for  him,  or  what  restore  t 
Short  taste,  faint  sense,  affecting  notices, 
And  little  images  of  pleasures  pas^ 
Of  health,  and  active  life — ^health  not  yet  slain, 
Nor  the  other  grace  of  life,  a  good  name,  sold 
For  sin's  black  wages.    On  his  tedious  bed 
He  writhes^  and  turns  him  from  the  accusing 

light. 
And  finds  no  comfort  in  the  sun,  but  says 
"  When  night  comes  I  shall  get  a  little  rest*' 
Some  few  groans  more,  death  comes,  and  there 

an  end. 
Tis  darkness  and  conjecture  all  beyond ; 
Weak  Nature  fears,  thougli  Charity  must  hope. 
And  Fancy,  most  licentious  on  such  themes 
Where    decent   reverence   well    had   kept  her 

muto. 


Hath  o'er^tock'd  hell  with  devils,  and  bn>ag 

down 
By  her  enormous  feblingw  and  mad  lies. 
Discredit  on  the  gospel  s  serious  truths 
And  salutary  fears.    The  man  of  parts. 
Poet,  or  prose  declaimer,  on  his  couch 
Lolling,  like  one  indifferent,  fabricates 
A  heaven  of  gold,  where  he,  and  such  as  be. 
Their   heads   encompaasdd    with  crowns,  tbei 

heels 
With  fine  wings  garlanded,  shall  tread  the  stars 
Beneath  their  feet,  heaven's  pavement,  ht  re 

moved 
From  danmM  spirits,  and  the  torturing  cries 
Of  men,  his  breth'ren,  fiuLhion'd  of  the  earth, 
As  he  was,  nourish'd  with  the  self-eame  hmA, 
Belike  his  kindred  or  companions  once — 
Through  everlasting  ages  now  divorced. 
In  chains  and  savage  torments  to  repent 
Short  years  of  folly  on  earth.      Their  groan 

unheard 
In  heaven,  the  saint  nor  pity  feels,  nor  care. 
For  those  thus  sentenced — pity  might  disturb 
The  delicate  sense  and  most  divine  repose 
Of  spirits  angelicaL    Blessed  be  God, 
The  measure  of  his  judgments  is  not  fix*d 
By  man's  erroneous  standard.     He  discerns 
No  such  inordinate  difference  and  vast 
Betwixt  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  to  doom 
Such  disproportion'd  fates.     Compared  with  him, 
No  man  on  earth  is  holy  call'd :  they  best 
Stand  in  his  sight  approved,  who  at  bis  fret 
Their  little  crowns  of  virtue  cast,  and  yield 
To  him  of  his  own  works  the  prai«e,  his  due. 
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SX&TAKTS. 


BcMjtm— for  the  fnott  part  at  Sir  WaUer'M  maruion  in  Dxtorsxubs  ; 
at  other  timet  in  the  Forest  of  Shsbwood. 

TiMX — eoon  after  the  Rkstohation. 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 

9cExn—A  Servants*  Apartment  in  WoodvU  EaU. 
drinking— TaOf  the  Morning, 


Servants 


A  Song,  hy  Dakikl. 
"  When  the  King  ei^oys  his  own  again." 

Pder,  A  delicate  song.  Where  didst  learn  it, 
fellow) 

Dan,  Even  there,  where  thou  leamest  thy 
oaths  and  thy  politics — at  our  master's  table. — 
Where  else  should  a  serving-man  pick  up  his 
poor  accomplishments?  > 

Mar.  Well  spoken,  DonieL  0  rare  Daniel  1 
his  oaths  and  his  politics  1  excellent ! 

Fran,  And  where  didst  pick  up  thy  knayery, 
Danielt 

Peter,  That  came  to  him  by  inheritance^  His 
fiimily  have  supplied  the  shire  of  Devon,  time 
out  of  mind,  with  good  thieves  and  bad  serving- 
men.  All  of  his  race  have  come  into  the  world 
without  their  conscience. 

Mar.  Qood  thieves,  and  bad  serving-men  1 
Better  and  better.  I  marvel  what  Daniel  hath 
got  to  say  in  reply. 

Dan,  I  marvel  more  when  thou  wilt  say  any 
thing  to  the  purpose,  thou  shallow  serving-man, 
whose  swiftest  conceit  carries  thoe  no  higher 


than  to  apprehend  with  difficulty  the  stale  jests 
of  us  thy  compeers.  When  was't  ever  known  to 
club  thy  own  particular  jest  among  ust 

Mar,  Most  unkind  Daniel,  to  speak  such  biting 
things  of  me  1 

Fran,  See — if  he  hath  not  brought  tears  into 
the  poor  fellow's  eyes  with  the  saltness  of  his 
rebuke. 

Dan,  No  offence,  brother  Martin — ^I  meant 
none.  "Tis  true,  Heaven  gives  gifts,  and  with- 
holds them.  It  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
me  a  nimble  invention  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
jest ;  and  upon  thee,  Martin,  an  indifferent  bad 
capacity  to  understand  my  meaning. 

Mar.  Is  that  all)  I  am  content  Here's  my 
hand. 

Fran,  Well,  I  like  a  little  innocent  mirth 
myself  but  never  could  endure  bawdry. 

Dan,  Quot  homines  tot  tententicB. 

Mar.  And  what  is  that  I 

Dan,  'Tis  Qreek,  and  argues  difference  of 
opinion. 

Mar.  I  hope  there  is  none  between  us. 

Dan.  Here's  to  thee,  brother  Martin.  (Drinks.) 

Mar.  And  to  thee,  Daniel.     (Drinks,) 

Fran.  And  to  thee,  Peter.     (DrinJts.) 

Peter.  Thank  you,  Francis.  And  here's  to 
thee.     (Drinks.) 

Mar,  1  shall  be  fuddled  anoxL 
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Don.  And  dnxnkenxieflB  I  hold  to  be  a  very 
despicable  Tica 

AU.  01  a  shocking  vice.     {Thof  drink  rxmnd.) 

Peter.  In  as  'much  aa  it  taketh  away  the 
understanding. 

Dan.  And  makee  the  eyee  red. 

Peter.  And  the  tongue  to  stammer. 

Zhn.  And  to  blab  out  secreta. 

[During  thU  eampermUim  tkegeomtimme  dHmkmg. 

Pder.  Some  men  do  not  know  an  enemy  from  j 
a  friend  when  they  are  drunk. 

Dan.  Certainly  sobriety  is  the  health  of  the 
soul. 

Mar.  Now  I  know  I  am  going  to  be  drunk. 

Dan.  How  canst  tell,  dry-bones  1 

Mar.  Because  I  begin  to  be  melancholy. 
That's  always  a  sign. 

Fran.  Take  care  of  Martin,  he'll  topple  off  his 
Beat  else.  [Mabtdt  drop$  asleep. 

Peter.  Times  are  greatly  altered,  since  young 
master  took  upon  himself  the  government  of 
this  household. 

AU.  Greatly  altered. 

Fran.  I  think  every  thing  be  altered  for  the 
better  since  His  Majesty's  blessed  restoration. 

Peter.  In  Sir  Walter^s  days  there  was  no 
encouragement  given  to  good  house-keeping. 

AU.  None. 

Dan.   For  instance,  no  possibility  of  getting 
I     drunk  before  two  in  the  afternoon. 
!        Peter.  Every  man  his  allowance  of  ale  at  break- 
fast— his  quart  1 
I  AU.  A  quart  !  I  (Inderieum.) 

I         Dan.  Nothing  left  to  our  own  sweet  discretions, 
!         Peter.  Whereby  it  may  appear,  we  were  treated 
more  like  beasts  than  what  we  were — discreet 
and  reasonable  serving-men. 

AU.  Like  beasts. 

Mar.  {Opening  his  eyes.)    Like  beasts. 

Dan.  To  sleep,  wagtail  I 

Fran.  I  marvel  all  this  while  where  the  old 
gentleman  has  found  means  to  secrete  himself. 
It  seems  no  man  has  heard  of  him  since  the  day 
of  the  King's  return.  Can  any  tell  why  our 
young  master,  being  favoured  by  the  court, 
should  not  have  interest  to  procure  Ins  father  s 
pardon? 

Dan.  Marry,  I  think  'tis  the  obstinacy  of  the 
old  Knight,  that  will  not  be  beholden  to  the 
court  for  his  safety. 

Mar.  Now  that  is  wilful. 

Fran.  But  can  any  tell  me  the  place  of  his 
concealment? 

Peter.  That  cannot  I ;  but  I  have  my  con- 
jectures. 

Dan.  Two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  hear,  to  the 
man  that  shall  apprehend  him. 


FratL  Well,  I  have  my  Bospicioai. 

Peier.  And  so  have  L 

Mar.  And  I  can  keep  a  secret. 

Fran,  (to  Pktsb.)    Warwickflhir^  yoa  meu. 

[Jsiii 

Peier.  Perhaps  not. 

Fnm,  Nearer,  perhapsL 

Peter.  I  say  nothing. 

Dan.  I  hope  there  is  none  in  this  quinmq 
would  be  mean  enough  to  betray  him. 

AU,  0  Lord  surely  not. 

[7Vy  irimk  Co  Snt  Waltsb's  mfHi 

Fran.  I  have  often  wondered  how  our  maste 
came  to  be  excepted  by  name  in  the  late  Act  o 
Oblivion. 

Dan.  Shall  I  tell  the  leaaont 

AU.  Ay,  do. 

Dan.  'Tis  thought  he  is  no  great  friend  to  th 
present  happy  establishment. 

AU   0  !  monstrous  ! 

Peter.  Fellow  servants,  a  thought  strikes  mc 
— Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  come  under  the  penaltie 
of  the  treason-act,  by  reason  of  our  being  prit^ 
to  this  man's  concealment  I 

AU.  Truly  a  sad  consideration. 

To  them  enten  Saxdpoeo  mtddemlf. 

Sand.  Ton  well-fed  and  unprofitable  groonM^ 
Maintain'd  for  state,  not  use ; 
You  lazy  feasters  at  another's  cost, 
That  eat  like  maggots  into  an  estate. 
And  do  as  little  work. 
Being  indeed  but  foul  excrescences. 
And  no  just  parts  in  a  well-order'd  family  ; 
You  base  and  rascal  imitators, 
Who  act  up  to  the  height  your  master  s  vices, 
But  cannot  read  his  virtues  in  your  bond  : 
Which  of  you,  as  I  enter'd,  spake  of  betraying) 
Was  it  you,  or  you,  or  thin -face,  was  it  you ! 

Mar.  Whom  docs  he  call  thin-face  ? 

Sand.  No  prating,  loon,  but  tell  me  who  bi 
was. 
That  I  may  brain  the  villain  with  my  staff. 
That  seeks  Sir  Walter's  life  1 
You  miserable  men, 

With  minds  more  slavish  than  your  slave's  estate^ 
Have  you  that  noble  bounty  so  forgot, 
Which  took  you  from  the  looms,  and  from  th« 

ploughs. 
Which  better  had  ye  foUow'd,  fed  ye,  clothed  ye, 
And  entertain'd  ye  in  a  worthy  8er\ice, 
Whci-e  your  best  wages  was  the  world's  repute, 
That  thus  ye  seek  his  life,  by  whom  ye  hve. 
Have  you  forgot  too. 
How  often  iu  old  times 

Your  tlriiuken  mirths  have  stunn  d  day'g  solxr 
ears, 
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CaroQsmg  full  eups  to  Sir  Walter*B  health  ^ — 
Whom  now  ye  would  betray,  but  that  he  lies 
Out  of  the  reach  of  your  poor  treacheries. 
This  learn  from  me. 

Our  master's  secret  sleeps  with  trustier  tongues, 
Than  will  imlock  themselves  to  carls  like  you. 
Gb,  get  you  gone,  you  knaves.    Who  stirs?  this 

staff 
Shall  teach  you  better  manners  else. 

AIL  Well,  we  are  going. 

Sand,  And  quickly  too,  ye  had  better,  for  I  see 
Young  mistress  Mai^jaret  coming  this  way. 

ISktimi  att  btU  Savdpobd. 

JBilcr  Maboabst,  a*  in  a  fright^  pwrttud  (jr  a  Oentlemanf 
wkOf  Memg  SAxowonDftetirumuUerinffa  emrm, 

Samd,  Qood  morrow  to  my  fSur  mistress.  Twas 

a  chance 
I  saw  you,  lady,  so  intent  was  I 
On  chiding  hence  these  graceless  serving-men. 
Who  cannot  break  their  £Bist  at  morning  meals 
Without  debauch  and  mis-timed  riotings. 
This  house  hath  been  a  scene  of  nothing  else 
But  atheist  riot  and  profane  excess, 
Since  my  old  master  quitted  all  his  rights  here. 
Mary,  Each  day  I  endure  fresh  insult  from  the 

scorn 
Of  Woodvil's  friends,  the  uncivil  jests 
And  free  discourses  of  the  dissolute  men 
Tliat    hauut   this    mansion,   making   me   their 

mirth. 
Sand.  Does  my  young  master  know  of  these 

affronts? 
Marg.  I  cannot  telL    Perhaps  he  has  not  been 

told. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  seen  them  if  he  would. 
I  have  known  him  more  quick-sighted.    Let  that 

pass. 
All  things   seem  changed,  I  think.     I  had    a 

friend, 
(I  can't  but  weep  to  think  him  alter*d  too,)    / 
These  things  are  best  foi^tten ;  but  I  knew 
A    man,    a   young   man,   youngs    and   full  of 

honour, 
That  would  have  pick'd  a  quarrel  for  a  straw, 
And  fought  it  out  to  the  extremity, 
E'en  with  the  dearest  friend  he  had  alive^ 
On  but  a  bare  siumise,  a  possibility. 
That  Margaret  had  suffered  an  a£Eront. 
Some  are  too  tame,  that  were  too  splenetio 

once. 
Sand.  Twere  best  he  should  he  told  of  these 

affironts. 
Marg.  I  am  the  daughter  of  his  fsther^s  friend, 
Sir  Walter's  orphan  ward. 
I  am  not  his  servant  maid,  that  I  should  wait 
The  opportunity  of  a  gracious  hearing. 


Enquire  the  times  and  seasons  when  to  put 
My  peevish  prayer  up  at  young  Woodvil's  feet, 
And  sue  to  him  for  slow  redress,  who  was 
Himself  a  suitor  late  to  Maigaret 
I  am  somewhat  proud :  and  Woodvil  taught  me 

pride. 
I  was  his  favourite  once,  his  playfellow  in  in^cy, 
And  joyful  mistress  of  his  ybuth. 
None  once  so  pleasant  in  his  eyes  as  Margarets 
His  conscience,  his  religion,  Margaret  was. 
His  dear  heart's  oonfe^r,  a  heart  within  that 

heart, 
And  all  dear  things  summ'd  up  in  her  alone. 
As  Margaret  smil'd  or  frown'd  John  liv'd  or 

died; 
Bia  dresQ,  speech,  gesture^  studies,  friendships, 

•U 
Being  fashion'd  to  her  liking. 
His  flatteries  titught  me  first  this  self-esteem. 
His  flatteries  and  caresses,  while  he  loved. 
The  world  esteem'd  her  happy,  who  had  won 
His  heart,  who  won  all  hearts  ; 
And  ladies  envied  me  the  love  of  WoodviL 
Sand,   He  doth  affect  the  courtier's  life  too 

much, 
Whose  art  is  to  forget. 
And  that  has  wrought  this  seeming  change  in 

him. 
That  was  by  nature  noble. 
'Tis  those  court-plagues,  that  svearm  abou^  our 

house, 
Have  done  the  mischief  making  his  fancy  giddy 
With  images  of  state,  preferment,  place. 
Tainting  his  generous  spirits  with  ambition. 

Marg.  I  know  not  how  it  is ; 
A  cold  protector  is  John  grown  to  me. 
The  mistress,  and  presumptive  wife,  of  Woodvil 
Can  never  stoop  so  low  to  supplicate 
A  man,  her  equal,  to  redress  those  wrongs. 
Which  he  was  bound  first  to  prevent ; 
But  which   his  own   neglects  have   sanction'd 

rather. 
Both  sanction'd  and  provok'd :  a  mark'd  neglect. 
And  strangeness  frstening  bitter  on  his  love, 
Hi3  love,  which  long  has  been  upon  the  wane. 
For  me,  I  am  determined  what  to  do : 
To  leave  this  house  this  night,  and  lukewarm 

John, 
And  trust  for  food  to  the  earth  and  Providence. 

Sand,  0  lady,  have  a  care 
Of  these  indefinite  snd  spleen-bred  resolves. 
You  know  not  half  the  dangers  that  attend 
Upon  a  life  of  wand'ring,  which  your  thoughts 

now. 
Feeling  the  swellings  of  a  lofty  anger. 
To  your  abused  fancy,  as  'tis  likely^ 
Portray  without  its  terrors,  painting  liet 
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And  representments  of  fidlacioua  liberty — 
You  know  not  what  it  is  to  leave  the  roof  that 
shelters  you. 
Marg.  I  have  thought  on  every  possible  event. 
The  dangers  and  discouragements  you  speak  o^ 
Even  till  my  woman's  heart  hath  ceased  to  fear 

them, 
And  cowardice  grows  enamour'd  of  rare  aoddents; 
Nor  am  I  so  unfumish'd,  as  you  think, 
Of  practicable  schemes. 
iSafid  Now  Qod  forbid ;  think  twice  of  this, 

dear  lady. 
Mcarg,  I  pray  you  spare  me,  Mr.  Sandford. 
And  once  for  all  believe,  nothing  can  shake  my 
purpose. 
SamA,  But  what  course  have  you  thought  on  ) 
Marg,  To  seek  Sir  Walter  in  the  forest  of 
Sherwood. 
I  have  letters  from  yotmg  Simon, 
Acquainting  me  with  all  the  circiunstancee 
Of  their  concealment,  place,  and  manner  of  life. 
And  the  merry  hours  they  spend  in  the  green 

haunts 
Of  Sherwood,  nigh  which  place  they  have  ta'en  a 

house 
In   the    town    of   Nottingham,   and    pass   for 

foreigners, 
Wearing  the  dress  of  Frenchmen. — 
All  which  I  have  perused  with  so  attent 
And  child-like  longi^igs,  that  to  my  doting  ears 
Two  sounds  now  seem  like  one. 
One  meaning  in  two  words,  Sherwood  and 

Liberty. 
And,  gentle  Mr.  Sandford, 
'Tis  you  that  must  provide  now 
The  means  of  my  departure,  which  for  safety 
Must  be  in  boy's  apparel. 

Sand.  Since  you  will  have  it  so 
(My  careful  age  trembles  at  all  may  happen), 
I  will  engage  to  furnish  you. 
I  have  the  keys  of  the  wardrobe,  and  can  fit  you 
With  garments  to  your  size. 
I  know  a  suit 
Of  lively  Lincoln  green,  that  shall  much  grace 

you 
In  the  wear,  being  glossy  fresh,  and  worn  but 

seldom. 
Young  Stephen  Woodvil  wore  them  while  he 

lived. 
I  have  the  keys  of  all  this  house  and  passages. 
And  ere  day-break  will  rise  and  let  you  forth. 
What  things  soe'er  you  have  need  of  I  can  furnish 

you; 
And  will  provide  a  horse  and  trusty  guide. 
To  bear  you  on  your  way  to  Nottingham. 
Marg.  That   once  this   day  and  night  were 
iairly  post ! 


For  then  Til  bid  this  house  and  love  &rQfw^ : 
Farewell,    sweet    Devon;     fiirewell,    lukevaia 

John; 
For  with  the  moming^s  light  will  Maiguet  be 

gone. 
Thanks,  courteous  Mr.  Sandford. — 

[ 


ACT  THE  SECOND. 


SCBKS^-iin  Apartmemt  im  WoodmU  HaO. 

JoHX  WooDvn/— AfaM.    {S^aeUHgparU^uUlier.) 

**  Whkn  Love  grows  cold,  and  indifference  has 
usurped  upon  old  Esteem,  it  is  no  marvel  if  the 
world  begin  to  account  that  dependence^  wliidi 
hitherto  has  been  esteemed  honoorable  shelter. 
The  course  I  have  taken,  (in  leaving  this  hooit^ 
not  easily  wrought  thereunto,)  seemed  to  me  best 
for  the  once-for«ll  releasing  of  yourself  (who  in 
times  past  have  deserved  well  of  me)  firom  the 
now  daily,  and  not-to-be-endured  tribute  of 
forced  love,  and  ill-dissembled  reluctance  of 
affection. 


Gone  I  gone  I  my  girU  so  hasty,  Margaret  I 
And  never  a  kiss  at  parting  )  shallow  loves, 
And  likings  of  a  ten  days*  growth,  use  courtesies, 
And    show    red    eyes    at    parting.     Who    bids 

"Farewell" 
In  the  same  tone  he  cries  "Gk>d  speed  yoo, 

sir?" 
Or  tells  of  joyful  victories  at  sea. 
Where    he    hath    ventures;     does    not   rather 

mufiSe 
His  organs  to  emit  a  leaden  sound. 
To  suit  the  melancholy  dull  "  farewell," 
Which  they  in  Heaven  not  use  t — 
So  peevish,  Margaret  ? 
But  'tis  the  common  error  of  your  sex 
When  our  idolatry  slackens,  or  grows  lesa, 
(As  who  of  woman  bom  can  keep  his  fiiculty 
Of  Admiration,  being  a  decaying  fS&culty, 
For    ever    strain'd   to   the    pitch)    or  can  si 

pleasure 
Make  it  renewable,  as  some  appetites  are. 
As,  namely,  Hunger,  Thirst  1 — )  this  being  tht 

case. 
They  tax  us  with  neglect,  and  love  grown  cold, 
Coin  plainings  of  the  perfidy  of  men. 
Which  into  maxims  pass,  and  apothegms 
To  be  retaU'd  in  ballads.— 

I  know  them  aD. 
They  are  jealous,  when  our  laiger  hearts  rooeht 
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More   guests   than   one.    (Love  in  a  woiBan's 

heart 
Being  all  in  one.)    For  me,  I  am  sure  I  have 

room  here 
For  more  disturbers  of  my  sleep  than  one. 
Love  shall  have  part,  but  love  shall  not  have 

alL 
Ambition,  Pleasure,  Vanity,  all  by  turns, 
Shall  lie  in  my  bed,  and  keep  me  firesh  and 

waking; 
Tet  Love  not  be  excluded. — ^Foolish  wench, 
I  could  have  loved  her  twenty  years  to  come, 
And  still  have  kept  my  liking.    But  since  'tis  so, 
Why,  fiare  thee  well,  old  play-fellow  !    Ill  try 
To  squeeze  a  tear  for  old  acquaintance'  sake. 
I  shall  not  gradge  so  much. 

Zb  him  9Hten  Lovxl. 

Lovd.  Bless  us,  Woodvil !  what  is  the  matter? 
I  protest,  man,  I  thought  you  had  been  weeping. 

Wood,  Nothing  is  the  matter ;  only  the  wench 
has  forced  some  water  into  my  eyes,  which  will 
quickly  disband. 

Lovd,  I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Wood,  Margaret  is  flown. 

Lovd,  Upon  what  pretence  t 

Wood.  Neglect  on  my  part:  which  it  seems 
■he  has  had  the  wit  to  discover,  maugre  all  my 
pains  to  conceal  it. 

Lovd,  Then,  you  confess  the  chai*ge  Y 

Wood.  To  say  the  truth,  my  love  for  her  has 
of  late  stopped  short  on  this  side  idolatry. 

Lovd,  As  all  good  Christians'  should,  I  think. 

Wobd,  I  am  sure,  I  could  have  loved  her  still 
within  the  limits  of  warrantable  love. 

Lovd,  A  kind  of  brotherly  affection,  I  take  it. 

Wood,  We  should  have  made  excellent  man 
and  wife  in  time. 

Lovd,  A  good  old  couple,  when  the  snows  fell, 
to  crowd  about  a  sea-coal  fire,  and  talk  over  old 
matters. 

Wood,  WhUe  each  should  feel,  what  neither 
cared  to  acknowledge,  that  stories  oft  repeated 
may,  at  lasty  oome  to  lose  some  of  their  grace  by 
the  repetition. 

LoveL  Which  both  of  yon  may  yet  live  long 
enough  to  discover.  For,  take  my  word  for  it, 
Margaret  is  a  bird  that  will  come  back  to  you 
without  a  lure. 

Wood,  Never,  never,  Lovel.  Spite  of  my  levity, 
with  tears  I  confess  it,  she  was  a  lady  of  most 
confirmed  honour,  of  an  unmatchable  spirit,  and 
determinate  in  all  virtuous  resolutions;  not 
hasty  to  anticipate  an  affront,  nor  slow  to  feel, 
where  just  provocation  was  given. 

Lovd,  What  made  you  neglect  her,  then) 

Wood,  Mere  levity  and  youthfulneas  of  blood, 


a  malady  incident  to  young  men;  physicians 
call  it  caprice.  Nothing  else.  He  that  slighted 
her  knew  her  value :  and  'tis  odds,  but,  for  thy 
sake,  Margaret,  John  will  yet  go  to  his  grave  a 
bachelor.  [A  mriae  heard^  as  of  one  drunk  and  tinging. 
Lovd.  Here  comes  one,  that  will  quickly  dissi- 
pate  these  humours. 

SkUnmidnmk. 

Dnmhm  Man.  Qood-morrow  to  you^  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Lovel,  I  am  your  humble  servant. 
Honest  Jack  Woodvil,  I  will  get  drunk  with  you 
to-morrow. 

Wood,  And  why  to-morrow,  honest  Mr.  Free- 
man) 

Dnrnkm  Man.  I  scent  a  traitor  in  that  question. 
A  beastly  question.  Is  it  not  his  Majesty's  birth- 
day ?  the  day  of  all  days  in  the  year,  on  which 
King  Charles  the  Second  was  graciously  pleased 
to  be  bom.  {SingaJ)  "  Qreat  pity  'tis  such  days 
as  those  should  come  but  once  a  year." 

Lovd,  Drunk  in  a  morning  I  fob  I  how  he 
stinks  I 

Drunken  Man,  And  why  not  drunk  in  a 
morning  ?  canst  tell,  bully  1 

Wood,  Because,  being  the  sweet  and  tender 
in&ncy  of  the  day,  methinks,  it  should  ill  endure 
such  early  blightings. 

Dnmken  Man,  I  grant  you,  'tis  in  some  sort 
the  youth  and  tender  nonage  of  the  day.  Youth 
is  bashful,  and  I  give  it  a  cup  to  encourage  it 
(Sinffs,)  "Ale  that  will  make  Grimalkin  prate." — 
At  noon  I  drink  for  thirst,  at  night  for  fellow- 
ship, but,  above  all,  I  love  to  usher  in  the  bashful 
morning  under  the  auspices  of  a  freshening  stoop 
of  liquor.  (Sings.)  "  Ale  in  a  Saxon  rumkin  then, 
makes  valour  burgeon  in  tall  men." — But,  I  crave 
pardon.  I  fear  I  keep  that  gentleman  from 
serious  thou^ts.  There  be  those  that  wait  for 
me  in  the  cellar. 

Wood,  Who  are  they  I 

Ihrtmken  Man.  Gentlemen,  my  good  friends, 
Cleveland,  Delaval,  and  Truby.  I  know  by  this 
time  they  are  all  clamorous  for  me.     C*"*  *i»ffing. 

Wood,  This  keeping  of  open  house  acquaints  a 
man  with  strange  companions. 

BnUr,  at  another  door.  Three  calling /or  IIabbt  FttMMMAW, 
Harry  Freeman,  Harry  Freeman. 
He  is  not  here.    Let  us  go  look  for  him. 
Where  is  Freeman  ? 
Where  is  Harry!  iExetmt  the  Three,  calling  /or 

FaEKMAJf. 

Wood.  Did  you  ever  see  such  gentry  1  (laughing.) 
These  are  they  that  fisitten  on  ale  and  tobacco 
in  a  morning,  drink  burnt  brandy  at  noon  to 
promote  digestion,  and  piously  conclude  with 
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quart  bumperB   after   supper,    to    prove   their 
loyalty. 

LoveL  Come,  shall  we  adjourn  to  the  Texmis 
Court? 

Wood.  No,  you  shall  go  with  me  into  the 
gallery,  where  I  will  show  you  the  Vandyke  I 
have  purchased.  '*  The  late  King  taking  leave  of 
his  children." 

LoveL  I  will  but  adjust  my  dress,  and  attend 
you.  lExU  LoTXL. 

John  Wood.  {(Uone.)  Now  Uniyersal  England 

getteth  drunk 
For  joy,  that  Charles,  her  monarch,  is  restored : 
And  she,  that  sometime  wore  a  saintly  mask. 
The  stale-grown  vizor  from  her  face  doth  pluck, 
And  weareth  now  a  suit  of  morris  belU, 
With  which  she  jingling  goes  through  all  her 

towns  and  villages. 
The  baffled  fiictiona  in  their  houses  skulk ; 
The  commonwealthsman,  and  state  machinist^ 
The  cropt  fiematic,  and  fifth-monarchy-man. 
Who  heareth  of  these  visionaries  now) 
They  and  their  dreams  have  ended.    Fools  do 

sing^ 
Where  good  men  yield  God  thanks ;  but  politic 

spirits. 
Who  live  by  observation,  note  these  changes 
Of  the  popular  mind,  and  thereby  serve  their 

ends. 
Then  why  not  I  ?    What's  Charles  to  me,  or 

Oliver, 
But  as  my  own  advancement  hangs  on  one  of 

them? 

I  to  myself  am  chief. 1  know. 

Some  shallow  mouths  cry  out,  that  I  am  smit 
With  the  gauds  and  show  of  state,  the  point  of 

place, 
And  trick  of  precedence,  the  ducks,  and  nods 
Which  weak  minds  pay  to  rank.     'Tis  not  to  sit 
In  place  of  worship  at  the  royal  masques, 
Their  pastimes,  plays,  and  Whitehall  banquetings. 
For  none  of  these, 
Nor  yet  to  be  seen  whispering  with  some  great 

one, 
Do  I  affect  the  favours  of  the  court. 
I  would  be  great,  for  greatness  hath  great  power, 
And  that's  the  fruit  I  reach  at — 
Great  spirits  ask  great  play-room.  Who  could  sit. 
With  these  prophetic  swellings  in  my  breast, 
That  prick  and  goad  me  on,  and  never  cease. 
To  the  fortunes  something  tells  me  I  was  bom  to  ? 
Who,  with  such  monitors  within  to  etir  him, 
Would  sit  him  down,  with  lazy  arms  across, 
A  unit,  a  thing  without  a  name  in  the  state, 
A  something  to  be  govem'd,  not  to  govern, 
A  fishing,  hawking,  hunting,  country  gentleman  ? 

[Exit. 


BCKKM.— Sherwood  FbrtaL 

8ia  Waltsb  Woodttu    Simov  Woodvh^    {Dig^tdmi  m 
fVendhMK.) 

Sir  W.  How  £Eune8  my  boy,  Simon,  my  youngert 
bom. 
My  hope,  my  pride,  young  Woodvil,  speak  to  me 
Some  grief  untold  weighs  heavy  at  thy  heart : 
I  know  it  by  thy  alter  d  cheer  of  late. 
Thinkest  thy  brother  plays  thy  father  &l8e  1 
It  is  a  mad  and  thriftless  prodigal. 
Grown  proud  upon  the  fisbvours  of  the  court ; 
Comrt  manners,  and  court  fiishiona,  he  afiecta, 
And  in  the  heat  and  unchecked  blood  of  youkhi 
Harbours  a  company  of  riotous  men. 
All  hot,  and  young,  court-seek  era,  like  >*tma»1f^ 
Most  skilful  to  devour  a  patrimony ; 
And  these  have  eat  into  my  old  estates. 
And  these  have  drain'd  thy  £ather^a  oeUars  diy; 
But  these  so  common  faidts  of  youth  not  named, 
(Things  which  themselves  outgrow,  left  to  them- 
selves,) 
I  know  no  quality  that  stains  his  honour. 
My  life  upon  his  faith  and  noble  mind. 
Son  John  could  never  play  thy  father  &]fle. 
Simon.    I  never  thou^t  but    nobly  of  my 
brother. 
Touching  his  honour  and  fidelity. 
Still  I  could  wish  him  charier  of  his  person. 
And  of  his  time  more  frugal,  than  to  spend 
In  riotous  living,  graceless  society. 
And  mirth  impalatable,  hours  better  employ *d 
(With  tliose  persuasive  graces  nature  lent  him) 
In  fervent  pleadings  for  a  father  s  life. 

Sir  W.  I  would  not  owe  my  life  to  a  jealous 
court. 
Whose  shallow  policy  I  know  it  is. 
On  some  reluctant  acts  of  prudent  mercy, 
(Not  voluntary,  but  extorted  by  the  times, 
In  the  first  tremblings  of  new-fixed  power. 
And  recollection  smarting  from  old  woimds^) 
On  these  to  build  a  spurious  popularity. 
Unknowing  what  free  grace  or  mercy  mean. 
They  fear  to  punish,  therefore  do  they  pardoo. 
For  this  cause  have  I  oft  forbid  my  son. 
By  letters,  overtures,  open  solidtinga, 
Or  closet  tamperings,  by  gold  or  fee. 
To  beg  or  bargain  with  the  court  for  my  life. 
Simon.    And  John  has  ta'en    you,  father,  at 
your  word, 
Tme  to  the  letter  of  his  paternal  charge. 
Sir  W.  Well,  my  good  cause,  and  my  good 
conscience,  boy. 
Shall  be  for  sons  to  me,  if  John  prove  fidse. 
Men  die  but  once,  and  the  opportunity 
Of  a  noble  death  is  not  an  every -day  fortune : 
It  is  a  gift  which  noble  spirita  pray  for. 
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n.    I  would  not  wrong  my  brother  by 
rmise ; 

him  generous,  full  of  gentle  qualities, 
y\e  of  base  compliances, 
digal  in  his  nature,  but  aflTeddng 
ow  of  bravery  for  ambitious  ends. 
iks,  for  'tis  the  humour  of  the  court, 
rink  may  one  day  wrest  the  secret  from 
n, 

luck  you  from  your  hiding-place  in  the 
luel. 

V.  Fair  death  shall  be  my  doom,  and  foul 
3  his. 

en,  we'll  live  as  free  in  this  green  forest, 
der  deer,  who  roam  unfearing  treason  : 
■em  the  aborigines  of  this  place, 
•wood  theirs  by  tenure. 
n.  'Tis  said,  that  Robert  Earl  of  flimting- 
n,     / 
ll'd  him  Robin  Hood,  an  outlaw  bold, 

merry  crew  of  hunters  here  did  haunt, 

iring  the  king's  venison.     May  one  believe 

bique  tale  1 

V.  There  is  much  likelihood, 

indits  did  in  England  erst  abound, 

polity  was  yoimg.    I  have  read  of  the 

mks 

mad  archer,  and  of  the  tax  he  levied 
'ellers,  whatever  their  degree, 
or  knight,  whoever  pass'd  these  woods, 
1,  or   priest,  not   sparing   the   bishop's 
tre 

ritual  regards ;  nay,  once,  'tis  said, 
b'd  the  king  himself. 

n,  A  perilous  man  (tmiling). 

V.  How  quietly  we  live  here, 

in  the  world's  business, 
ice  uo  note  of  all  its  slippery  changes, 
best  we  make  a  world  among  ourselves, 

world, 
t  the  ills  and  falsehoods  of  the  greater ; 

being  all  the  inhabitants  of  ours, 
Qgs  aud  subjects  both  in  one. 
n.  Only  the  dangerous  errors,  fond  conceits, 
make  the  business  of  that  greater  world, 
ave  no  place  in  ours  : 
lely,  riches,  honours,  birth,  place,  courtesy, 
ime  and  bad,  rumours  and  popular  noises, 
creeds,  opinions,  prejudices  national, 
rs  particular, 

iling  lies,  and  truths  that  work  small  good, 
factions,  enmities,  relationships, 
hatreds,  sympathies,  antipathies, 

the  intricate  stuff  quarrels  are  made  of. 

Maboabkt  enUrs  in  boy's  appareL 
V,  "VSTiat  pretty  boy  have  we  here  I 


Marg.  Bon  jour,  memeun.   Ye  have  handsome 
English  fEiceSy 
I  should  have  ta'en  ye  else  for  other  two, 
I  came  to  seek  in  the  forest 

Sir  W,  Who  are  they  t 

Marg.  A  gallant  brace  of  Frenchmen,  curFd 
monsieurs. 
That,  men  say,  haunt   these    woods,  affecting 

privacy. 
More  than  the  manner  of  their  countrymen. 

Simon,  We  have  here  a  wonder. 
The  face  is  Margaret's  face. 

Sir  W.  The  fiice  is  Margaret's,  but  the  dress 
the  same 
My  Stephen  sometime  wore.  \To  Maboabbt 

Suppose  us  them ;  whom  do  men  say  we  are  1 
Or  know  you  what  you  seek  1 

Marg.  A  worthy  pair  of  exiles. 
Two  whom  the  politics  of  state  revenge. 
In  final  issue  of  long  civil  broils. 
Have  houseless  driven  from  your  native  France, 
To  wander  idle  in  these  English  woods. 
Where  now  ye  live ;  most  part 
Thinking  on  home,  and  all  the  joys  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine. 

Sir  W.  These  woods,  young  stranger. 
And  grassy  pastures,  which  the  slim  deer  loves, 
Are  they  less  beauteous  than  the  land  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine  ? 

Marg,  I  cannot  tell. 

To  an  indifferent  eye  both  show  alike. 
Tis  not  the  scene, 

'But  all  familiar  objects  in  the  scene. 
Which  now  ye  miss,  that  constitute  a  difference. 
Ye  had  a  country,  exiles,  ye  have  none  now ; 
Friends  had  ye,  and  much  wealth,  ye  now  have 

nothing ; 
Our  manners,  laws,  our  oostoms,  all  are  foreign 

to  you, 
I  know  ye  loathe  them,  cannot  learn  them  readily  ; 
And  there  is  reason,  exiles,  ye  should  love 
Our  English  earth  less  than  your  land  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine ;  where  all  delights 

grow 
Old  custom  has  made  pleasant 

Sir  W.  You,  that  are  read 

So  deeply  in  our  story,  what  are  you  1 

Marg.  A  bare  adventurer ;  in  brief  a  woman. 
That  put  strange  garments  on,  and  came  thus  far 
To  seek  an  ancient  friend  : 
And  having  spent  her  stock  of  idle  words, 
And  feeling  some  tears  coming. 
Hastes  now  to  clasp  Sir  Walter  Woodvil's  knees. 
And  beg  a  boon  for  Margaret ;  his  poor  ward. 

IKntelmg. 

Sir  W.  Not  at  my  feet^  Mai^garet ;  not  at  my 
feet 
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.     Marg,  Yes,  till  her  suit  is  answered. 

Sir  W.  Name  it 

Marg.  A  little  boon,  and  yet  bo  great  a  grace, 
She  fears  to  ask  it. 

Sir  W,  Some  riddle,  Margaret  ? 

Marg,  No  riddle,  but  a  plain  request. 

Sir  W.  Name  it 

Marg,  Free  liberty  of  Sherwood, 

And  leave  to  take  her  lot  with  you  in  the  forest 

Sir  W.  A  scant  petition,  Margaret ;  but  take  % 
Seal'd  with  an  old  man's  tears. — 
Rise,  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland. 

{AMrutmgikiimloai, 

0  you  most  worthy. 
You  constant  followers  of  a  man  proscribed. 
Following  poor  misery  in  the  throat  of  danger ; 
Fast  servitors  to  crazed  and  penniless  poverty. 
Serving  poor  poverty  without  hope  of  gain ; 
Kind  children  of  a  sire  unfortunate ; 
Qreen  clinging  tendnls  round  a  trunk  decay'd. 
Which  needs  must  bring  on  you  timeless  decay ; 
Fair  living  forms  to  a  dead  carcase  join'd ; — 
WhatshaUIsayl 

Better  the  dead  were  gathered  to  the  dead. 
Than  death  and  life  in  disproportion  meet — 
Qo,  seek  your  fortunes,  children. — 

Simion.  Why,  whither  should  we  go  1 

Sir  W.    Toa  to  the  Court,  where  now  your 
brother  John 
Commits  a  rape  on  Fortune. 

Simon.  Luck  to  John  ! 

A  light-heel'd  strumpet,  when  the  sport  is  done. 

Sir  W.   You  to  the  sweet  society  of  your  equals, 
Where  the  world's  fashion  smiles  on  youth  and 
beauty. 

Marg.    Whore    young  men's  flatteries  cozen 
young  maids'  beauty. 
There  pride  oft  gets  the  vantage  hand  of  duty. 
There  sweet  humility  withere. 

Simon.  Mistress  Margaret, 

How    fared    my    brother  John,  when  you  left 
Devon  ] 

Marg.  John  was  well,  sir. 

Simon.  'Tis  now  nine  months  almost, 

Since  I  saw  home.     What  new  friends  has  John 

made? 
Or  keeps  ho  his  first  love  ? — I  did  suspect 
Some  foul  didloyalty.     Now  do  1  know, 
John    has    proved  false  to    her,    for   Margaret 

weeps. 
It  is  a  scurvy  brother. 

Sir  W.  Fie  upon  it. 

All  men  are  false,  I  think.     The  date  of  love 
Is  out,  expired  ;  its  stories  all  grown  stale, 
O'erpast,  forgotten,  like  an  antique  tale 
Of  Hero  and  Leander. 

Sim^n.  I  have  known  some  men  that  are  too 


general-contemplative  for  the  narrow  paaaon.    I 
am  in  some  sort  a  gtneral  lover. 

Marg,  In  the  name  of  the  boy  Ood,  who  pkyt 
at  hoodman  blind  with  the  Muses,  and  caraa  not 
whom  he  catches :  what  is  it  fou  lov«1 

Simon.  Simply,  all  things  that  live, 
From  the  crook'd  worm  to  man's  imperial  form, 
And  Qod-resembling  likeness^    The  poor  fly. 
That  makes  short  holiday  in  the  son  beam. 
And  dies  by  some  diild's  hand.    The  feeble  bird 
With  little  wings,  yet  greatly  venturous 
In  the  upper  sky.    The  fish  in  ih'  other  eleooeBt 
That  knows  no  touch  of  eloquence     What  else ) 
Yon  tall  and  elegant  stag. 
Who  paints  a  dancing  shadow  of  hia  horns 
In  the  water,  where  he  drinka 

Marg.  I  myself  love  all  these  things,  yet  so  m 
with  a  diffsrenoe: — for  example,  some  animals 
better  than  others,  some  men  rather  than  other 
men;  the  nightingale  before  the  cuckoo,  the 
swift  and  graceful  palfrey  before  the  slow  and 
asinine  mule.  Your  humour  goes  to  oonfouad 
all  qualities.  What  sports  do  yon  use  in  the 
forest  t  — 

Simon.  Not  many ;  some  &w,  as  thna : — 
To  see  the  sim  to  bed,  and  to  arise. 
Like  some  hot  amourist  with  glowing  eyes^ 
Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  bound  him. 
With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him. 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  night  clouds  to  rest, 
Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man's  breast. 
And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 
Admiring  silence,  while  those  lovers  sleep. 
Sometimes  outstretcht,  in  very  idleness, 
Nought  doing,  saying  Httle,  thinking  less. 
To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  ui>on  air. 
Go  eddying  round;  and  snoall  birds,  how  they 

fare, 
When  mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  com, 
Filch'd  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn ; 
And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  proN-ide 
Without  their  pains>  when  earth  has  nought  b«> 

side 
To  answer  their  small  wants. 
To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by, 
Then  stop,  and  gaze,  then  turn,  they  know  no* 

why. 
Like  bashful  younkers  in  society. 
To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree, 
And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

Marg.  (tmiling.)  And,  afterwards,  them  paint 
in  simile. 

Sir  W.  Mistress  Margaret  will  have  need  of 
some  refreshment  Please  you,  we  .have  0om« 
poor  viimds  within. 

Marg.  Indeed  I  stand  in  need  of  them. 

Sir  W.  Under  tlio  shade  of  a  thick-spreading  tree, 
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Upon  the  grass,  no  better  carpeting, 

We'll  eat  our  noon-tide  meal ;  and,  dinner  done, 

One  of  us  shall  repair  to  Nottingham, 

To  seek  some  safe  night-lodging  in  the  town. 

Where  you  may  sleep,  while  here  with  us  you 

dwell, 
By  day,  in  the  forest,  expecting  better  times. 
And  gentler  habitations,  noble  Margaret. 
Simon,  AUona,  young  Frenchman — 
Marg.  Allons,  Sir  Englishman.     The  time  has 
been 
Fve  studied  love-lays  in  the  English  tongue. 
And  been  enamoiu*'d  of  rare  poesy  : 
Which  now  I  must  unlearn.    Henceforth, 
Sweet  mother-tongue,  old  English  speech,  adieu ; 
For  Margaret  has  got  new  name  and  language 
new.  lExeunt. 


ACT  THE  THIRD. 

SOEXX.— ^fi  Apartment  qf  StaU  m  WoodvU  HaH 

Cavaliers  drinkinff. 
JOHK  WoODViL,  LoYKL,  Gbat,  ond/our  more. 

John,  More  mirth,  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen — 
Mr.  Gray,  you  are  not  merry. — 

Oray.  More  wine,  say  I,  and  mirth  shall  ensue 
in  cours&  What  I  we  have  not  yet  above  three 
half  pints  a  man  to  answer  for.  Brevity  is  the 
soul  of  drinking,  as  of  wit.  Despatch,  I  say. 
More  wine.     (FilU.) 

Ist  Qeni,  I  entreat  you,  let  there  be  some  order, 
some  method,  in  our  drinkings.  I  love  to  lose 
my  reason  with  my  eyes  open,  to  commit  the 
deed  of  drunkenness  with  forethought  and  deli- 
beration. I  love  to  feel  the  fumes  of  the  liquor 
gathering  here,  like  clouds. 

2nd  Qeni,  And  I  am  for  plunging  into  madness 
at  once.  Damn  order,  and  method,  and  steps, 
and  degrees,  that  he  speaks  ot  Let  confusion 
have  her  legitimate  work.  • 

Lovd.  I  marvel  why  the  poets,  who,  of  all  men, 
methinks,  should  possess  the  hottest  livers,  and 
most  empyreal  fancies,  should  afifect  to  see  such 
virtues  in  cold  water. 

Oray,  Virtue  in  cold  water  t  ha  !  ha  1  ha  1 — 

John.  Because  your  poet-bom  hath  an  internal 
wine,  richer  than  lippara  or  canaries,  yet  un- 
crushed  from  any  grapes  of  earth,  unpressed  in 
mortal  wine-presses. 

Zrd  Gent.  What  may  be  the  name  of  this  wine  ? 

John.  It  hath  as  many  names  as  qualities.  It 
is  denominated  indifforoutly,  wit,  conceit,  inven- 
tion, inspiration,  but  its  most  royal  and  compre- 
hensive name  is  fancy.. 


Zrd  OtnL  And  where  keeps  he  this  sovereign 
liquor  t 

John,  Its  cellars  are  in  the  brain,  whence  your 
true  poet  deriveth  intoxication  at  will ;  while  lys 
animal  spirits,  catching  a  pride  from  tiie  quality 
and  neighbourhood  of  their  noble  relative,  the 
brain,  refuse  to  be  sustained  by  wines  and  fermen- 
tations of  earth. 

Zrd  Qtnt.  But  is  yoiur  poet-bom  always  tipsy 
with  this  liquor? 

John.  He  hath  his  stoopings  and  reposes ;  but 
his  proper  element  is  the  sky,  and  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  empyrean. 

Zrd  OenL  Is  your  wine-intellectual  so  exquisite  ? 
henceforth,  I,  a  man  of  plain  conceit,  will,  in  all 
humility,  content  my  mind  with  canaries. 

4th  Oent.  I  am  for  a  song  or  a  catch.  When 
will  the  catches  come  on,  the  sweet  wicked 
catches  t 

John.  They  cannot  be  introduced  with  pro- 
priety before  midnight.  Every  man  must  commit 
his  twenty  bumpers  fint.  We  are  not  yet  well 
roixsed.    Frank  Level,  the  glass  stands  with  you. 

LoveL  Gentlemen,  the  Duke.  (Fills.) 

AIL  The  Duke.  (They  drink.) 

Gray.  Can  any  tell,  why  his  Grace,  being  a 
Papist— 

John.  Pshaw  I  we  will  have  no  questions  of 
state  now.    Is  not  this  his  Majesty's  birth-day  1 

Oray.  What  follows? 

John.  That  every  man  should  sing,  and  be 
joyful,  and  ask  no  questions. 

2nd  Gent.  Damn  politics,  they  spoil  drinking. 

Zrd  Oent.  For  certain,  'tis  a  blessed  monarchy. 

2nd  Gent.  The  cursed  fanatic  days  we  have 
seen  1  The  times  have  been  when  swearing  was 
out  of  fashion. 

Zrd  Gent.  And  drinking. 

I  ft  Gent.  And  wenching. 

Gray.  The  cursed  yeas  and  forsooths,  which 
we  have  heard  uttered,  when  a  man  could  not 
rap  out  an  innocent  oath,  but  straight  the  air  was 
thought  to  be  infected. 

Lovel.  'Twas  a  pleasant  trick  of  the  saint,  which 
that  trim  puritan  Swear-not-at-all  Smooth-Speech 
used,  when  his  spouse  chid  him  with  an  oath  for 
conmiitting  with  his  servant  maid,  to  cause  his 
house  to  be  fumigated  with  burnt  brandy,  and 
ends  of  scripture,  to  disperse  the  devil's  breath, 
as  he  termed  it. 

ii;2.  Ha  I  ha  !  ha  ! 

Oray.  But  'twas  pleasanter,  when  the  other 
saint  JUnst-the-devH-and-he-willJlee-fromrtJue  Pure- 
man  was  overtaken  in  the  act,  to  plead  an  illusio 
visCls,  and  maintain  his  sanctity  upon  a  supposed 
power  in  the  adversary  to  coimterfeit  the  shapes 

of  thiTlflW  * 
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ii^  Ha  !  ha  1  hA  ! 

John,  Another  round,  and  then  let  every  man 
devise  what  trick  he  can  in  his  fancy,  for  the 
better  manifesting  our  loyalty  this  day. 

Qray,  Shall  we  hang  a  puritan  1 

John.  No,  that  has  been  done  already  in  Cole- 
man-street. 

2nd  Gent.  Or  fire  a  conventicle  t 

John,  That  is  stale  toa 

Zrd  Oent.  Or  bum  the  Assembly's  catechism  1 

4th  Oent,  Or  drink  the  king's  health,  every 
man  standing  upon  his  head  naked  1 

John  (to  Lovel),  We  have  here  some  pleasant 
madness. 

3re2  OenU  Who  shall  pledge  me  in  a  pint 
bumper,  while  we  drink  to  the  king  upon  our 
knees? 

Lovd.  Why  on  our  knees,  Cavalier  1 

John  {smiling).  For  more  devotion,  to  be  sure. 
{To  a  servant.)    Sirrah,  fetch  the  gilt  goblets. 

IThegobUts  art  brought.  Theydrittk  Ae  Kin^a  ketUth, 
bluing,  A  shout  of  general  approbation  foUowing 
the  fir »t  appearance  of  lA«  gobUt*. 

John,  We  have  here  the  unchecked  virtues  of 
the  grape.  How  the  vapours  curl  upwards  !  It 
were  a  life  of  gods  to  dwell  in  such  an  element : 
to  see,  and  hear,  and  talk  brave  things.  Now  fie 
upon  these  casual  potations.  That  a  man's  most 
exalted  reason  should  depend  upon  the  ignoble 
fermenting  of  a  fruit,  which  sparrows  pluck  at  as 
well  as  we ! 

Gray  {aside  to  Lovd).  Observe  how  he  is 
lavished. 

Lovel.  Vanity  and  gay  thoughts  of  wine  do 
meet  in  him  and  engender  madncBS. 

'iWhUe  the  rest  are  engaged  in  a  toild  kind  of  tall;  John 
advances  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  soliloquises. 

John.  My  epirita  turn  to  fire,  they  mount  so 
fast. 
My   joys  are  turbulent,  my  hopes    show   like 

fruition. 
These  high  and  gusty  relishes  of  life,  sure, 
Have  no  allayings  of  mortality  in  them. 
I  am  too  hot  now,  and  o'ercapable, 
For  the  tedious  processes,  and  creeping  wisdom. 
Of  human  acts,  and  'enterprises  of  a  man. 
I  want  some  seasonings  of  adversity, 
Some  strokes  of  the  old  mortifier  Calamity, 
To  take  these  swellings  down,  divines  call  vanity. 

\st  Oent.  Mr.  Woodvil,  Mr.  WoodviL 

2nd  Gent.  Where  is  Woodvil  ] 

Gray,  Let  him  alone.    I  have  seen  him  in  these 
lunes  before.    His  abstractions  must  not  taint  the 
good  mirth. 

John   {continuing  to  soliJoquise).      0  for  some 
friend  now, 
To  conceal  nothing  from,  to  have  no  secrets. 


How  fine  and  noble  a  thing  is  oonfideooc^ 
How  reasonable  too,  and  almost  godlike  I 
Fast  cement  of  &st  fiiends,  band  of  aociety. 
Old  natmral  go-between  in  the  world's  bnsineM^ 
Where  civil  life  and  order,  -wanting  this  i 
Would  presently  rush  back 
Into  the  pristine  state  of  Bingqlarity; 
And  each  man  stand  alone. 


Servant.  Gentlemen,  the  fireworks  sre  ready. 

l8t  Gent  What  be  they] 

Lovd,  The  work  of  London  artists,  which  our 
host  has  provided  in  honour  of  this  day. 

2nd  Gent,  'Sdeath,  who  would  part  with  bii 
wine  for  a  rocket  1 

Lovd.  Why  truly,  gentlemen,  as  our  kind  hoik 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  provide  this  spectacle, 
we  can  do  no  less  than  be  present  at  it  It  will 
not  take  up  much  time.  Every  man  may  retnra 
fresh  and  thirsting  to  his  liquor. 

9rd  Oent.  There's  reason  in  what  he  saya^ 

2nd  Oent.  Chaxge  on  then,  bottle  in  hand. 
There's  husbandry  in  that. 

lJ%ejf  go  outf  ringing.    On^  Lovxl  nmaimg,  «A#  iiliiiwi 
Wooovix.. 

John  {Hill  talking  to  himadf,)  This  LoTel  hoe* s 
of  a  tough  honesty. 
Would  put  the  rack  to  the  proot    He  is  not  of 

that  sort 
Which  haunt  my  house,  snorting  the  liquors, 
And  when  their  wisdoms  are  afloat  with  wine^ 
Spend  vows  as  fast  as  vapours,  which  go  off 
Even  with  the  fumes,  their  fathers.     He  is  one. 
Whose  sober  morning  actions 
Shame  not  his  o'emight's  promises ; 
Talks  little,  flatters  less,  and  makes  no  promises; 
Why  this  is  he,  whom  the  dark-wisdom'd  fate 
Might    trust    her    coimsels    of    predcstinatioo 

with. 
And  the  world  be  no  loser. 
Why  should  I  fear  this  man  1  iSetimg  Lotk. 

Where  is  the  company  gonel 

Lovd.  To  see  the  fireworks,  where  yon  will  be 
expected  to  follow.  But  I  perceive  you  are 
better  engaged. 

John.  I  have  been  meditating  this  half  hour 
On  all  the  properties  of  a  brave  firiendship. 
The  mysteries  that  are  in  it,  the  noble  uses, 
Its  limits  withal,  and  its  nice  boundaries. 
Exempli  graiidf  how  far  a  man 
May  lawfully  forswear  himself  for  his  friend ; 
What  quantity  of  lies,  some  of  them  brave  odcs, 
He  may  lawfully  incur  in  a  friend's  behalf; 
What  oaths,  blood-crimes,  hereditary  quarrels, 
Night  brawls,  fierce  words,  and  duels  in  the   ■ 
morning,  j 


He  need  not  stick  at,  to  maintain  his  firiend's 
honour,  or  his  cause. 
Lovd,  I  think  many  men  would  die  for  their 

friends. 
Jokn,  Death  I  why  'tis  nothing.  We  go  to  it  for 
sporty 

To  gain  a  name,  or  pune,  or  please  a  sullen 
humour. 

When  one  has  worn  his  fbrtune's  livery  thread- 
bare, 

Or  his  spleen'd  mistrefls  frowns.    Husbands  will 
venture  on  it> 

To  cure  the  hot  fits  and  cold  ahakings  of  jealousy. 

A  friend,  sir,  must  do  more. 
iMttL  Can  he  do  more  than  diel 
Jokn,  To  serve  a  friend  this  he  may  do.    Fray 
mark  me. 

Having  a  law  within  (great  spirits  feel  one) 

He  cannot,  ought  not,  to  be  bound  by  any 

Positive  laws  or  ord'nances  extern, 

But  may  reject  all  these:  by  the  law  of  friend- 
ship 

He  may  do  so  much,  be  they,  indifferently, 

Penn'd  statutes,  or  the  land's  unwritten  usages. 

As  public  fame,  civil  compliances, 

Misnamed  honour,  trust  in  matter  of  secrets, 

All    vows    and    promises,   the    feeble    mind's 
religion, 

(Binding  our  morning  knowledge  to  approve 

What  last  night's  ignorance  sp^e ;) 

The  ties  of  blood  withal,  and  prejudice  of  kin. 

Sir,  those  weak  terrors 

Must  never  shake  me.    I  know  what  belongs 

To  a  worthy  friendship.    Come,  you  shall  have 
my  confidence. 
Lovd.  I  hope  you  think  me  worthy. 
John,  Tou  will  smile  to  hear  now — 

Sir  Walter  never  has  been  out  of  the  island. 
Lovd,  You  amaze  me. 
JoKn,  That  same  report  of  his  escape  to  France 

Was  a  fine  tale,  foiged  by  myself — 

Ha!  ha  I 

I  knew  it  would  stagger  him. 
Lovtl.  Pray,  give  me  leave. 

Where  has  he  dwelt,  how  lived,  how  lain  con- 
.ceal'dl 

Sure  I  may  ask  so  much. 
Jokn,  From  place  to  place,  dwelling  in  no 
place  long, 

My  brother  Simon  still  hath  borne  him  company, 

CTis  a  brave  youth,  I  envy  him  all  his  virtues). 

Disguised  in  foreign  garb,  they  pass  for  French- 
men, 

Two  Protestant  exiles  from  the  Limousin 

Newly  arrived.     Their  dwelling's  now  at  Not- 
tingham, 

Where  no  soul  knows  them. 


Loftd,  Can  you  assign  any  reason,  why  a  gen- 
tleman of  Sir  Walter's  known  prudence  should 
expose  his  person  so  lightly) 

/oAfi.  I  believe,  a  certain  fondness, 
A  child-like  cleaving  to  the  land  that  gave  him 

birth. 
Chains  him  like  &te. 

Lond,  I  have  known  some  exiles  thus 

To  linger  out  the  term  of  the  law's  indulgence. 
To  the  hazard  of  being  known. 

/oAm.  Tou  may  suppose  sometimae 
They  use  the  neighb'ring  Sherwood  for  their 

sport, 
Their  exercise  and  freer  recreation.-* 
I  see  you  smile.    Pray  now,  be  careful. 
Xovei  I  am  no  babbler,  sir ;  you  need  not  fear 

me. 
Johk,  But  some  men  have  been  known  to  talk 
in  their  sleep, 
And  tell  fine  tales  that  way. 
Loftd.  I  have  heard  so  much.     But,  to  say 

truth,  I  mostly  sleep  alone. 
Johfo,  Or  drink,  sir  t  do  you  never  drink  too 
fewlyt 
Some  men  will  drink,  and  tell  you  all  their 
secrets. 
Lwd  Why  do  you  question  m^  who  know 

my  habits  Y 
John,  I  think  you  are  no  sot. 
No  tavem-troubler,  worshipper  of  the  grape ; 
But  all  men  drink  sometimes. 
And  veriest  saints  at  festivals  relax. 
The  marriage  of  a  friend,  or  a  wife's  birth-day. 
Ijond,  How  much,  sir,  may  a  man  with  safety 
drink  \  iSmiiinff, 

John.  Sir,  three  half  pints  a  day  is  reason- 
able; 
I  care  not  if  you  never  exceed  that  quantity. 

LoveL  I  shall  observe  it ; 
On  holidays  two  quarts. 
JcJm.  Or  stay ;  you  keep  no  wench  1 
Lavd,  Hal 

John,   No  painted  mistress  for  your  private 
hours  1 
You  keep  no  whore,  sir  t 
Zovd.  *  What  does  he  mean  Y 

John,  Who  for  a  close  embrace,  a  toy  of  sin. 
And  amorous  praising  of  your  worship's  breath. 
In  rosy  junction  of  four  melting  lips. 
Can  kiss  out  secrets  fit)m  you  1 
Lovd.  How  strange  this  passionate  behavioux 
shows  in  you  1 
Sure  you  think  me  some  weak  one. 

John,  Pray  pardon  me  some  fears. 
You  have  now  the  pledge  of  a  dear  father's  life. 
I  am  a  son  —  would  fain  be  thought  a  loving 
one; 
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Yoa  may  allow  me  some  fears :  do  not  despise 
me. 

If,  in  a  posture  foreign  to  my  spirit. 
And  by  our  well-knit  friendship  I  conjure  you. 
Touch  not  Sir  Walter^s  life.  {Kiuels, 

Tou  see  these  tears.    My  father^s  an  old  man. 
Pray  let  him  live. 

LoveL  I  must  be  bold  to  tell  you,  these  new 
freedoms 
Show  most  unhandsome  in  you. 

John  {rising).  Ha  !  do  you  say  so  t 

Sure,    you    are    not    grown    proud    upon    my 

secret! 
Ah  !  now  I  see  it  plain.    He  would  be  babbling. 
No  doubt  a  garrulous  and  hard-fitced  traitor — 
But  m  not  give  you  leave.  iDroau. 

LoveL  What  does  this  madman  mean  1 

John,  Come,  sir;  here  is  no  subterfuge; 
You  must  kill  me,  or  I  kill  you. 

Zovel  (drawing).   Then  self-defence  plead  my 
excuse. 
Have  at  you,  sir.  ITke^jIghL 

John.  Stay,  sir. 

I  hope  you  have  made  your  will. 
If  not,  'tis  no  great  matter. 
A  broken  cavalier  has  seldom  much 
He  can  bequeath  :  an  old  worn  peruke, 
A  snuff-box  with  a  picture  of  Prinoe  Rupert, 
A  rusty  sword  heUl  swear  was  used  at  Naseby, 
Though  it  ne'er  came  within  ten  miles  of  the 

place; 
And,  if  he's  very  rich, 
A  cheap  edition  of  the  Icon  Bcuilike, 
Is  mostly  all  the  wealth  he  dies  possest  of 
You  say  few  prayers,  I  fancy ; — 
So  to  it  again.         [They  fight  again.    Lovbl  is  disarmed. 

Lovel.  You  had  best  now  take  my  life.    I  guess 
you  mean  it 

John   {musing).    No  : — Men  will  say  I  fear'd 
him,  if  I  kill'd  him. 
Live  still,  and  be  a  traitor  in  thy  wish. 
But  never  act  thy  thought,  being  a  coward. 
That  vengeance,   which  thy  soul  shall  nightly 

thirst  for, 
And  this  disgrace  I've  done  you  cry  aloud  for, 
Still  have  the  will  without  the  power  to  execute. 
So  now  I  leave  you. 
Feeling  a  sweet  security.     No  doubt 
My  secret  shall  remain  a  virgin  for  you  ! — 

iGoes  out  smiling,  in  seom. 

Lovel  {rising).   For  once  you  are  mistaken  in 
your  man. 
The  deed  you  wot  of  shall  forthwith  be  done. 
A  bird  let  loose,  a  secret  out  of  hand. 
Returns  not  back.     Why,  then  'tis  baby  policy 
To  menace  him  who  hath  it  iu  his  keeping. 
I  willftgo  look  for  Gray  ; 


Then,  tiorthward  ho  !   such  tricka  as  w«  ahsQ 

play 
Have  not  been  seen,  I  think,  in  merry  Sherwood, 
Since  the  days  of  Robin  Hood,  that  srcter  good. 


ACT  THE  FOURTH. 

BCBXS.— ^M  ApmimaU  m  Woedml  BmU. 

JoBv  WooDvn..    {AUms.) 

A  weight  of  wine  lies  heavy  on  my  head. 

The  unconcocted  follies  of  last  night. 

Now  all  those  jovial  fencies,  and  bright  hopes^ 

Children  of  wine,  go  off  like  dreams. 

This  sick  vertigo  here 

Preacheth  of  temperance,  no  sermon  better. 

These  black  thoughts,  and  dull  melancholy. 

That  stick  like  burrs  to  the  bndn,  will  th^  ne'er 

leave  me? 
Some  men  are  fuU  of  oholer,  when  they  art 

drunk; 
Some  brawl  of  matter  foreign  to  themselves ; 
And  some,  the  most  resolved  fools  of  all. 
Have  told  their  dearest  secrets  in  their  cups. 

BcEXM.—!^  ForesL 
Sib  Walteb.    Soioh.    Lotxl.    Grat. 

Lovel  Sir,  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  return  your 
French  salutation. 

Oray.  Nor  otherwise  consider  this  garb  you  < 
trust  to  than  as  a  poor  disguise. 

Lovel.  Nor  use  much  ceremony  with  a  traitor. 

Gray.  Therefore,  without  much  induction  of  ' 
superfluous  words,  I  attach  you.  Sir  Walter  , 
Woodvil,  of  High  Treason,  in  the  King's  name.       j 

Lovel.  And  oftaking  part  in  the  great  Rebellion  , 
against  our  late  lawful  Sovereign,  Charles  the 
First. 

Simon.  John  has  betrayed  us,  father.  ' 

Lovel.  Come,  sir,  you  had  best  surrender  furly. 
We  know  you,  sir.  i 

Simon.  Hang  ye,  villains,  ye  are  two  better 
known  than  trusted.  I  have  seen  those  &ces 
before.  Are  ye  not  two  beggarly  retainti^ 
trencher-parasites,  to  John?  I  think  ye  rank 
above  his  footmen.  A  sort  of  bed  and  board 
worms — locusts  that  infest  our  house ;  a  leprosy  ' 
that  long  has  hung  upon  its  walls  and  princely 
apartments,  reaching  to  fill  all  the  comers  of  mj  ' 
brother's  once  noble  heart 

Oray.  We  are  his  friends. 

Simon.  Fie,  sir,  do  not  weepi  How  thcw 
rogues  ^nll  triumph  1  Shall  I  whip  off  their 
heads,  father)  [Drmn 
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LoveL  Come,  sir,  though  this  show  handsome 
in  you,  being  his  son,  yet  the  law  must  have  its 
course. 

Simon.  And  if  I  tell  ye  the  law  shall  not  have 
its  course,  cannot  ye  be  content?  Courage, 
father;  shall  such  thin^  as  these  apprehend  a 
man?  Which  of  ye  will  venture  upon  me? — 
Will  you,  Mr.  Constable  self-elect?  or  you,  sir, 
with  a  pimple  on  your  nose,  got  at  Oxford  by 
hArd  drinking,  your  only  badge  of  loyalty? 

Gray,  Tis  a  brave  youth — I  cannot  strike  at 
him. 

Simon.  Father,  why  do  you  cover  your  fece 
with  your  hands?  Why  do  you  fetch  your 
breath  so  hard  ?  See,  villains,  his  heart  is  burst ! 
0  villains,  he  cannot  speak.  One  of  you  run  for 
some  water;  quickly,  ye  knaves;  will  ye  have 
your  throats  cut  ?  ZThep  both  »lmk  off. 

How  is  it  with  you.  Sir  Walter?  Look  up,  sir, 
the  villains  are  gone.  He  hears  me  not,  and  this 
deep  disgrace  of  treachery  in  his  son  hath  touched 
him  even  to  the  death.  0  most  distuned  and 
distempered  world,  where  sons  talk  their  aged 
fathers  into  their  graves !  Qarrulous  and  diseased 
world,  and  still  empty,  rotten  and  hollow  talking 
world,  where  good  men  decay,  states  turn  round 
in  an  endless  mutability,  and  still  for  the  worse ; 
nothing  is  at  a  stay,  nothing  abides  but  vanity, 
chaotic  vanity. — Brother,  adieu  ! 

There  lies  the  parent  stock  which  gave  us  life. 
Which  I  will  see  consign'd  with  tears  to  earth. 
Leave  thou  the  solemn  funeral  rites  to  me, 
Qrief  and  a  true  remorse  abide  with  thee. 

IBeara  m  th6  ftod(y. 

Bcmvv.— Another  Ar«  q/  the  Forest, 
Marg,  {(Uone,)  It  was  an  error  merely,  and  no 

crime. 
An  unsuspecting  openness  in  youth. 
That  from  his  lips  the  &tal  secret  drew, 
Which  should  have  slept  like  one  of  nature's 

mysteries, 
Unveil'd  by  any  man. 
Well,  he  is  dead  ! 

And  what  should  Margaret  do  in  the  forest  ? 
0  ill-etarr'd  John  I 

O  Woodvil,  man  enfeoff'd  to  despair  1 
Take  thy  feurewell  of  peaces 
O  never  look  again  to  see  good  da3^ 
Or  close  thy  lids  in  comfortable  nights, 
Or  ever  think  a  happy  thought  again. 
If  what  I  have  heard  be  true. — 
Forsaken  of  the  world  must  Woodvil  live, 
If  he  did  tell  these  men. 

No  tongue  must  speak  to  him,  no  tongue  of  man 
Salute  him,  when  he  wakes  up  in  a  morning ; 


Or  bid  "good  night"  to  John.    Who  seeks  to  live 
In  amity  with  thee,  must  for  thy  sake 
Abide  the  world's  reproach.    What  then  ? 
Shall  Margaret  join  the  clamours  of  tfie  world 
Against  her  friend  ?    0  undisceming  world. 
That  cannot  from  misfortune  separate  guilt. 
No,  not  in  thought  1    0  never,  never,  John. 
Prepared  to  shajre  the  fortune  of  her  friend 
For  better  or  for  worte  thy  Margaret  comes. 
To  pour  into  thy  wounds  a  healing  love. 
And  wake  the  memory  of  an  ancient  friendship. 
And  pardon  me,  thou  spirit  of  Sir  Walter, 
Who,  in  compassion  to  the  wretched  living. 
Have  but  few  tears  to  waste  upon  the  dead. 

BcKKii.—Woodvil  EaU. 
SAKDroBO.    MABaABXT.    {As/rom  a  Joumeg.) 

Sand,  The  violence  of  the  sudden  mischance 
hath  so  wrought  in  him,  who  by  nature  is  allied 
to  nothing  lets  than  a  self-debasing  himiour  of 
dejection,  that  I  have  never  seen  anything  more 
changed  and  spirit-broken.  He  hath,  with  a 
peremptory  resolution,  dismissed  the  partners  of 
his  riots  and  late  hours,  denied  his  house  and 
person  to  their  most  earnest  solidtings,  and  will 
be  seen  by  none.  He  keeps  ever  alone,  and  his 
grief  (which  is  solitary)  does  not  so  much  seem 
to  possess  and  govern  in  him,  as  it  is  by  him, 
with  a  wilfulness  of  most  manifest  affection, 
entertained  and  cherished. 

Afarg.  How  bears  he  up  against  the  common 
rumour? 

Sand,  With  a  strange  indifference,  which  who- 
soever dives  not  into  the  niceness  of  his  sorrow 
might  mistake  for  obdurate  and  insensata  Tet 
are  the  wings  of  his  pride  for  ever  dipt ;  and  yet 
a  virtuous  predominance  of  filial  grief  is  so  ever 
uppermost,  that  you  may  discover  his  thoughts 
less  troubled  with  coiyecturing  what  living 
opinions  will  say,  and  jndge  of  his  deeds,  than 
absorbed  and  buried  with  the  dead,  whom  hia 
indiacretion  made  so. 

Marg.  I  knew  a  greatness  ever  to  be  resident 
in  him,  to  which  the  admiring  eyes  of  men 
should  look  up  even  in  the  declining  and  bank- 
rupt state  of  his  pride.  Fain  would  I  see  him, 
fain  talk  with  him ;  but  that  a  sense  of  respect, 
which  is  violated,  when  without  deliberation  we 
press  into  the  sodety  of  the  imhappy,  checks 
and  holds  me  back.  How,  think  you,  he  would 
bear  my  presence  1 

Sand,  As  of  an  assured  friend,  whom  in  the 
forgetfulness  of  his  fortunes  he  past  by.  See 
him  you  must ;  but  not  to-night.  The  newness 
of  the  sight  shall  move  the  bitterest  compunc- 
tion and  the  truest  remorse;  but  afkerwards, 
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trust  me,  dear  lady,  the  happiest  effects  of  a 
returning  peace,  and  a  graciouB  comfort,  to  him, 
to  you,  and  all  of  us. 

Marg.  I  think  he  would  not  deny  me.  He 
hath  ere  this  received  farewell  letters  from  his 
brother,  who  hath  taken  a  resolution  to  estrange 
himself,  for  a  time,  from  country,  friends,  and 
kindred,  and  to  seek  occupation  for  his  sad 
thoughts  in  travelling  in  foreign  places,  where 
sights  remote  and  extern  to  himself  may  draw 
from  >^im  kindly  and  not  painful  ruminations. 

Sand,  I  was  present  at  the  receipt  of  the  letter. 
The  contents  seemed  to  affect  him,  for  a  moment, 
with  a  more  lively  passion  of  grief  than  he  has 
at  any  time  outwardly  shown.  He  wept  with 
many  tears  (which  I  had  not  before  noted  in 
him),  and  appeared  to  be  touched  with  the  sense 
as  of  some  unkind neas ;  but  the  cause  of  their 
sad  separation  and  divorce  quickly  recurring,  he 
presently  returned  to  his  former  inwardness  of 
suffering. 

Marg,  The  reproach  of  his  brother^s  presence 
at  this  hour  would  have  been  a  weight  more  than 
could  be  sustained  by  his  already  oppressed  and 
sinking  spirit — ^Meditating  upon  these  intricate 
and  wide-spread  sorrows,  hath  brought  a  heaviness 
upon  me,  as  of  sleep.    Howgoee  the  night? — 

Sand.  An  hour  past  sun-set  You  shall  first 
refresh  your  limbs  (tired  with  travel)  with  meats 
and  some  cordial  wine,  and  then  betake  your  no 
less  wearied  mind  to  repose. 

'  Marg,  A  good  rest  to  us  alL 

Sand,  Thanks,  lady. 


ACT  THE  FIFTa 


JOHX  WooDViL  {dressing). 

John,  How  beautiful  {handling  his  mowming) 

And  comely  do  these  mourning  garments  show  ! 

Sure  Grief  hath  set  his  sacred  impress  here. 

To  claim  the  world's  respect  I    they  note    so 

feelingly 
By  outward  types  the  serious  man  within. — 
Alas  I  what  part  or  portion  can  I  claim 
In  all  the  docencies  of  virtuous  sorrow, 
Which  other  mourners  use  1  as  nainoly, 
This  black  attire,  abstraction  from  society. 
Good  thoughts,  and  frequent  sighs,  and  seldom 

smiles, 
A  cleaving  sadness  native  to  the  brow, 
All  sweet  condolements  of  iike-grioved  friends, 
(That  steal  away  the  sense  of  loss  almost) 
Men's  pity,  and  good  offices 
Which  enemies  themselves  do  for  us  then, 
Putting  their  hostile  disposition  oS^ 


As  we  put  off  our  high  thoughts  and  proud  looka 

[JKhmm,  a»d  obmnret  UU  jnrterw. 

These  pictures  must  be  taken  down  : 

The  portraitures  of  our  most  ancient  £unily 

For  nigh  three  hundred  years  1    How  have  I 

listen*d. 
To  hear  Sir  Walter,  with  an  old  man's  pride^ 
Holding  me  in  his  arms,  a  prating  boy. 
And  pointing  to  the  pictures  where  they  hun^ 
Repeat  by  oourse  their  worthy  histories, 
(As  Hugh  de  Widville,  Walter,  first  of  the  name, 
And  Anne  the  handsome,  Stephen,  and  fiunout 

John: 
Telling  me,  I  must  be  his  fiunoua  John.) 
But  that  was  in  old  time& 
Now,  no  more 

Must  I  grow  proud  upon  oar  hooae's  pride. 
I  rather,  I,  by  most  unheard-of  crimes. 
Have  backwsurd  tainted  all  their  noble  blood. 
Rased  out  the  memory  of  an  ancient  fiuuily. 
And  quite  reversed  the  honours  of  our  house. 
Who  now  shall  sit  and  tell  us  anecdotes  t 
The  secret  history  of  his  own  times, 
And  fashions  of  the  world  when  he  was  young : 
How  England  slept  out  three^md-twenty  years, 
While  Carr  and  Villiers  ruled  the  baby  king : 
The  costly  fimcies  of  the  pedant's  reign. 
Balls,  feastings,  huntings,  shows  in  allegory. 
And  Beauties  of  the  court  of  James  the  FiitL 

Masoabkt  enUvM. 
John.    Comes  Mai-garet  here   to   witness  mj   | 
disgrace!  j 

0,  lady,  I  have  suffer'd  loss,  | 

And  diminution  of  my  honour's  brightness. 
You  bring  some  images  of  old  times,  Margaret, 
That  should  be  now  forgotten. 
Marg.  Old  times  should  never  be  forgotten, 
John. 
I  came  to  talk  about  them  with  my  friend. 
John.  I  did  refuse  you,  Margaret,  in  my  prick. 
Marg.  If  John  rejected  Margaret  in  his  pride, 
(As  who  does  not,  being  splenetic,  refuse 
Sometimes  old  playfellows,)   the   spleen  being 

gone, 
The  offence  no  longer  lives. 
0  Woodvil,  those  were  happy  days. 


When  we  two  first  began  to  love.     When  first, 
Under  pretence  of  visiting  my  father, 
(Being  then  a  stripling  nigh  upon  my  age,) 
You  came  a  wooing  to  his  daughter,  John. 
Do  you  remember, 

With  what  a  coy  reserve  and  seldom  speech, 
(Young  maidens  must  be  chary  of  their  speech,) 
I  kept  the  honours  of  my  maiden  pride  I 
I  was  your  favourite  then. 
John,  0  Margaret,  Margaret  I 
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four  submissions  to  my  low  estate, 
savings  to  the  fates  of  sunken  Woodvil, 
fitter  things  'gainst  my  unworthiness. 
terfect  pattern  of  thy  8landei*'d  sex, 
miseries  of  mine  could  noyer  alienate, 
ange  of  fortune  shake ;  whom  injuries, 
ghts  (the  worst  of  injuries)  which  moyed 
ture  to  return  scorn  with  like  scorn, 
rhen  you  left  in  virtuous  pride  this  house, 
lot  so  separate,  but  now  in  this 
'  of  shame,  when  all  the  world  forsake  me, 
ily  visit  me,  love,  and  forgive  me. 
^  Dost  yet  remember  the  green  arbour, 
hn, 

south  gardens  t>f  my  father^s  house, 
we  have  seen  the  summer  sun  go  down, 
tging  true  love's  vows  without  restraint  1 
at  old  wood,  you  call'd  your  wilderness^ 
tVd  in  sport  to  build  a  chapel  in  lt> 
dwell 

"  Like  hermit  poor 
In  pensive  place  obscure," 

11  your  Ave  Maries  by  the  curls 

ing  like  golden  beads)  of  Margaret's  hair ; 

ake  confession  seven  times  a  day 

ry  thought  that  strayed  from  love  and 

irgaret ; 

jrour  saint  the  penance  should  appoint — 

me,  sir,  I  will  not  now  be  laid 
like  an  old  fashion. 

,  0  lady,  poor  and  abject  are  my  thoughts ; 
le  is  cured,  my  hopes  are  under  douds, 
no  part  in  any  good  man's  love, 
arth's  pleasures  portion  have  I  none, 
ind  wither  in  my  own  esteem, 
rth  holds  not  alive  so  poor  a  thing  as  I  am. 
ot  always  thus.  iWupt. 

f.  Thou  noble  nature, 

lion-like  didst  awe  the  inferior  creatures, 
ampled  on  by  beasts  of  basest  quality, 
r  heart's  lord,  life's  pride,  soul-honoured 
bn! 

er  knees  (regard  her  poor  request) 
.vourite,  once  beloved  Margaret,  kneels. 

What  would'st  thou,  lady,  ever  honoured 
irgaret  1 
I.  That  John  would  think  more  nobly  of 

QSClf, 

orthily  of  high  Heaven  ; 
t  for  one  misfortune,  child  of  chance, 
le,  but  unforeseen,  and  sent  to  punish 
8  offence  with  image  of  the  greater, 
J  to  work  the  soul's  humility, 

end  hath    happily  not  been  frustrate 
Lte,) 
or  one  offence  mistrust  Heaven's  mercy. 


Nor  quit  thy  hope  of  happy  '^ys  to  come — 
John  yet  has  many  happy  days  to  live; 
To  live  and  make  atonement. 

John.  Excellent  lady. 

Whose  suit  hath  drawn  this  softness  from  my 

eyes, 
Not  the  world's  scorn,  nor  fjEilling  off  of  friends. 
Could  ever  do.    Will  you  go  with  me,  Margaret  1 

Marg.  (riling.)  Go  ^whither,  John 

John,  Go  in  with  me. 

And  pray  for  the  peace  of  our  xmquiet  minds  t 

Marg.  That  I  will,  John.  [JfonoK. 

BonnEw— jln  inner  ApartmoU, 
JOBV  i$  dtacofered  kneeUnff^MAftOAxn  standing  over  kim. 

John  {riaa.)  I  caimot  bear 
To  see  you  waste  that  youth  and  excellent  beauty, 
CTis  now  the  golden  time  of  the  day  with  you,) 
In  tending  such  a  broken  wretch  as  I  am. 

Marg.  John  will  break  Margaret's  heart,  if  he 
speak  80. 

0  sir,  sir,  sir,  you  are  too  melancholy. 

And  I  must  call  it  caprice.    I  am  somewhat  bold 
Perhaps  in  this.    But  you  are  now  my  patient, 
(Tou  know  you  gave  me  leave  to  call  you  so,) 
And  I  must  ohide  these  pestilent  humours  frx)m 
you. 
Jc^n.  They  are  gone. — 
Mark,  love,  how  cheerfully  I  speak  1 

1  can  smile  too,  and  I  almost  begin 

To  xmderstand  what  kind  of  creature  Hope  is. 

JVoty.  Now  this  is  better,  this  mirth  becomes 
you,  John. 

J<An.  Yet  tell  me,  if  I  overact  my  mirth 
(Being  but  a  novice,  I  may  fidl  into  that  error). 
That  were  a  sad  indecency,  you  know. 

Marg,  Nay,  never  fear. 
I  will  be  mistress  of  your  humours. 
And  you  shall  frewn  or  smile  by  the  book. 
And  herein  I  shall  be  most  peremptory. 
Cry,  "This  shows  well,  but  that  inclines  to 

levity; 
This  frown  has  too  much  of  the  Woodvil  in  it, 
But  that  fine  sunshine  has  redeem'd  it  quite." 

John,  How  sweetly  Margaret  robs  me  of  my- 
self 1 

Marg.  To  give  yon  in  your  stead  a  better  self  t 
Such  as  you  were,  when  these  eyes  first  beheld 
Ton  mounted  on  your  sprightly  steed,  White 

Margery, 
Sir  Rowland  my  father's  gift. 
And  all  my  maidens  gave  my  heart  for  lost. 
I  was  a  young  thing  then,  being  newly  come 
Home  from  my  convent  education,  where 
Seven  years  I  had  wasted  in  the  bosom  of  France: 
Returning  home  true  protestant,  you  call'd  me 
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Tour  little  heretic  nun.    How  timid-bashful 
Did  John  salute  his  love,  being  newly  seen  ! 
Sir  Rowland  term'd  it  a  rare  modesty. 
And  praised  it  in  a  youth. 

John.  Now  Margaret  weeps  herself 
{A  noise  </  beUt  heard), 

Marg.  Hark  the  beUs,  John. 

John,  Those  are  the  diurch  bells  of  St  Mary 
Ottery. 

Marg,  I  know  it 

John.  St  Mary  Ottery,  my  native  village 
In  tihe  sweet  shire  of  Devon. 
Those  are  the  bells. 

Marg.  Wilt  go  to  church,  John? 

John.  I  have  been  there  already. 

Marg.  How  canst  say  thou  hast  been  there 
already!  The  bells  are  only  now  ringing  for 
morning  service,  and  hast  thou  been  at  church 
already  f 

John.  I  left  my  bed  betimes,  I  could  not  sleep, 
And  when  I  rose,  I  look'd  (as  my  custom  is) 
IVom  my  chamber  window,  where  I  oan  see  the 

Sim  rise; 
And  the  first  object  I  discem'd 
Was  the  glistering  spire  of  St  Mary  Ottery. 

Marg.  Well,  John. 

John.  Then  I  remember'd 'twas  the  sabbath-day. 
Immediately  a  wish  arose  in  my  mind. 
To  go  to  church  and  pray  with  Christian  people. 
And  then  I  clieck'd  myself,  and  said  to  myself 
"  Thou  hast  been  a  heathen,  John,  these  two  years 

past, 
(Not  having  been  at  church  in  all  that  time,) 
And  is  it  fit,  that  now  for  the  first  time 
Thou  should'st  offend  the  eyes  of  Christian  people 
With  a  murderer's  presence  in   the  house  of 
prayer  1 


Thou   would'st   but    discompoae     their  pioa 

thoughts, 
And  do  thyself  no  good :  for  how  could'st  thoa 

pray. 
With  unwash'd  hands,  and  lips  unused  to  ih§ 

offices!" 
And  then  I  at  my  own  presumption  smiled; 
And  then  I  wept  that  I  should  smile  at  all. 
Having  such  cause  of  grief !   I  wept  outright ; 
Tears  like  a  river  flooded  all  my  fieuie,     t 
And  I  began  to  pray,  and  found  I  could  pray ; 
And  still  I  yeam'd  to  say  my  prayers  in  the 

church. 
**  Doubtless  (said  I)  one  might  find  comfort  in  it" 
So  stealing  down  the  stairs,  like  one  that  fear'd 

detection. 
Or  was  about  to  act  unlawful  businees 
At  that  dead  time  of  dawn, 
I  flew  to  the  church,  and  found  the  doors  wide 

open. 
(Whether  by  negligence  I  knew  not, 
Or  some  peculiar  grace  to  me  vouchsafed. 
For  all  things  felt  like  mystery). 
Marg.  Yes. 

John.  So  entering  in,  not  without  fear, 
I  past  into  the  family  pew. 
And  covering  up  my  eyes  for  shame. 
And  deep  perception  of  unworthineas, 
Upon  the  little  hassock  knelt  me  down. 
Where  I  so  oft  had  kneel'd, 
A  docile  infant  by  Sir  Walter's  side ; 
And,  thinking  so,  I  wept  a  second  flood 
More  poignant  than  the  first 
But  afterwards  was  greatly  comforted. 
It  seem'd,  the  guilt  of  blood  was  passing  &om  me 
Even  in  the  act  and  agony  of  tears, 
And  all  my  sins  for^riven. 


THE  WITCH. 

▲  DRAMATIC  SKETCH  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUBT. 


CHARACTERS. 
Old  Sbbtakt  in  th^  FamUjf  of  Sn  Fkamcis  Faixfoes.    SraAjroBE. 


StrowaX.  One  summer  night  Sir  Francis,  as  it 
chanced, 
Was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  aTenue 
That  westward  fronts  our  house, 
Among  those  aged  oaks,  said  to  have  been  planted 
Three  hundred  years  ago, 
By  a  neighboring  prior  of  the  Fairford  name. 
Being  o'crtask'd  in  thought,  he  heeded  not 
The  importunate  suit  of  one  who  stood  by  the 

gate. 
And  b^gg'd  an  alms. 

Some  say  he  shoyed  her  rudely  from  the  gate   ' 
With  angry  chiding;  but  I  can  never  think 
(Our  master's  nature  hath  a  sweetness  in  it) 
That  he  could  use  a  woman,  an  old  woman. 
With  such  discourtesy ;  but  he  refused  her — 
And  better  had  he  met  a  lion  in  his  path 
Than  that  old  woman  that  night ; 
For  she  was  one  who  practised  the  black  arts. 
And  served  the  devil,  being  since  burnt  for  witch- 
craft. 
She  looVd  at  him  as  one  that  meant  to  blast  him. 
And  with  a  frightful  noise, 
(Twas  partly  like  a  woman's  voice, 
And  partly  like  the  hissing  of  a  snake,) 
She^othing  said  but  this 
(Sir  Francis  told  the  words) : — 

A  mischief,  miBchief,  mischief. 
And  a  nine-times  killing  ciirse, 
By  day  and  by  night,  to  the  caitiff  wight. 

Who  shakes  the  poor  like  snakes  from  his  door. 

And  shuts  up  the  womb  of  his  purse. 

And  still  she  cried — 

A  mischief, 
And  a  ninefold  withering  onrse  ; 
For  that  shall  come  to  thee  that  will  undo  thee^ 
Both  all  that'  thou  fearest  and  worse. 


So  saying,  she  departed, 
Leaving  Sir  Francis  like  a  man,  beneath 
Whose  feet  a  scaffolding  v^as  suddenly  fiidling; 
So  he  described  it 

Stranger.  A  terrible  curse !    What  foUow'd  ? 

Servctni,  Nothing  immediate,  but   some    two 
months  after. 
Young  Philip  Fairford  suddenly  fell  sick. 
And  none  could  tell  what  ail'd  him ;  for  he  lay. 
And  pined,  and  pined,  till  all  his  hair  fell  off. 
And  he,  that  was  full-flesh'd,  became  as  thin 
As  a  two-month's  babe  that  has  been  starved  in 

the  nursing. 
And  sure  I  think 

He  bore  his  death-wound  like  a  little  child ; 
With  such  rare  sweetness  of  dumb  melancholy 
He  strove  to  clothe  his  agony  in  smiles. 
Which  he  would  force  up  in  his  poor  pale  cheeks, 
Like  ill-timed  guests  that  had  no  proper  dwelling 

there; 
And,  when  they  asVd  him  his  complaint,  he  laid 
His  hand  upon  his  heart  to  show  the  place. 
Where  Susan  came  to  him  a-nights,  he  said. 
And  prick'd  him  with  a  pin. — 
And  thereupon  Sir  Frauds  call'd  to  mind 
The  beggar-witch  that  stood  by  the  gateway 
And  begg'd  an  alms. 

Stranger,  But  did  the  witch  confess  ? 

Servamt,  All  this  and  more  at  her  death. 

Stranger,  I  do  not  love  to  credit  tales  of  magic. 
Heaven's  music,  which  is  Order,  seems  unstrung, 
And  this  brave  world 
(The  mystery  of  God)  unbeautified. 
Disordered,  marr'd,  where  such  strange  things  are 
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WITH  A  FEW  OTHERS. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 

DSAX  HOXOH, 

I  do  not  know  to  whom  a  Dedication  of  these  Trifles  is  more  properly  dne  than  to  jonraelf.  Toe 
■laggested  the  printing  of  them.  Ton  were  desirous  of  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  tmammer  in  whkk 
Publications,  entrosted  to  yonr  ftiture  care,  would  appear.  With  more  propriety,  perhaps,  the  ^'Chnstma*,** 
or  some  other  of  your  own  simple,  unpretending  Compositions,  might  have  senred  this  purpoee.  But  I  forget 
^-yonrhaTe  Ud  a  long  adieu  to  the  Muses.    I  had  on  my  hands  sundry  Gopies  of  Verses  written  for  AJbmma — 

Those  books  kept  by  modem  young  Ladies  for  show. 
Of  which  their  plain  Grandmothers  nothing  did  know— 

or  otherwise  floating  about  in  Periodicals ;  which  yon  haye  chosen  in  this  nuumer  to  embody.    I  feel  Httis 
interest  in  their  publication.    They  are  simply — Advertistment  Ventt, 

It  is  not  for  me,  nor  you,  to  allude  in  public  to  the  kindness  of  our  honoured  Friend,  under  whose  aiMplccs 
you  are  become  a  Publisher.  May  that  fine-minded  Veteran  in  Verse  enjoy  life  long  enough  to  sec  his  patronaft 
justified !  I  venture  to  predict  that  your  habits  of  industry,  and  your  cheerful  spirit,  will  carry  you  tbruugh 
the  world. 

I  am,  Dear  Moxoi^  your  Friend  and  sincere  Well- Wisher, 

Exfrixxj),  Itt  June,  1839.  CUAKLES  LAMB. 


IN  THE  AUTOGRAPH  BOOK  OF 
MRS.  SERGEANT  W . 

Had  I  a  power,  Lady,  to  my  will, 
You  should  not  want  Hand  Writings.  I  would  fill 
Your  leaves  with  Autographs — resplendent  names 
Of  Knights  and  Squires  of  old,  and  courtly  Dames, 
Kings,    Elmperors,    Popes.      Next  under  these 

should  stand 
The  hands  of  famous  La%\'yer8 — a  grave  band — 
Who  in  their  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity 
Have  best  upheld  Freedom  and  Property. 
These  should  moot  cases  in  your  book,  and  vie 
To  show  their  reading  and  their  Sergeantry. 
But  I  have  none  of  these  ;  nor  can  I  send 
The  notes  by  Bullen  to  her  Tyrant  penn'd 
In  her  authentic  hand  ;  nor  in  soft  hours 
Lines  writ  by  Rosamund  in  Clifford's  bowers. 
The  lack  of  curious  Signatures  I  moan, 
And  want  the  courage  to  subscribe  my  own. 


TO  DORA  W , 

OH  BKINO  ASKED  BT  HES  FATHER  TO  WRITE  TV  HBE 
ALBUM. 

An  Album  is  a  Banquet :  from  the  store. 
In  his  intelligential  Orchard  growing. 
Your  Sire  might  heap  your  board  to  overflowing: 
One  shaking  of  the  Tree — ^'twould  ask  no  more 
To  set  a  Salad  forth,  more  rich  than  that 
Which  Evelyn  *  in  his  princely  cookery  fancied : 
Or  that  more  rare,  by  Eve's  neat  hands  enhanced, 
Where,  a  pleased  guest,  the  Angelic  Virtue  saU 
But  like  the  all-grasping  Founder  of  the  Feast, 
Whom  Nathan  to  the  sinning  king  did  tax. 
From  his  less  wealthy  neighbours  he  exacts ; 
Spares  his  own  flocks,  and  takes  the  poor  man'i 

beast. 
Obedient  to  his  bidding,  lo,  I  am, 
A  zealous,  meek,  cofUribvUory  LutR 

•  Acetaria,  a  Discourse  of  Sallets,  hy  J.  E.  170«. 
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IN  THE  ALBUM  OP  A  CLERGYMAITS 
LADY. 

An  Album  Ib  a  Qarden,  not  for  show 

Planted,  but  use ;  where  wholeeome  herbs  ihould 

grow. 
A  Cabinet  of  curious  porcelain,  where 
No  £Bmc7  enters,  but  what's  rich  or  rare. 
A  Chapel,  where  mere  ornamental  things 
Are  pure  as  crowns  of  saints,  or  angels'  wings. 
A  List  of  living  friends ;  a  holier  Room 
For  names  of  some  since  mouldering  in  the  tomb, 
Whose  blooming  memories  life's  cold  lawssurvive; 
And,  dead  elsewhere,  they  here  yet  speak  and  live. 
Such,  and  so  tender,  should  an  Album  be ; 
And,  Lady,  such  I  wifih  this  book  to  thee. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OP  EDITH  S . 

In  Christian  world  Mart  the  garland  wears  I 
Rbbeooa  sweetens  on  a  Hebrew's  ear ; 
Quakers  for  pure  Pbiboilla  are  more  clear ; 
And  the  light  Qaul  by  amorous  Nnroir  swears. 
Among  the  lesser  lights  how  LuOT  shines ! 
What  air  of  fragrance  Robaiiond  throws  round  ! 
How  like  a  hymn  doth  sweet  Ceouja  sound ! 
Of  MABTnAS,  and  of  Abiqails,  few  lines 
Have  bragg'd  in  verse.  Of  coarsest  household  stuff 
Should  homely  Joan  be  &shion'd.    But  can 
You  Babbaba  resist,  or  MabianI 
And  is  not  Clarb  for  love  excuse  enough  t 
Yet,  by  my  faith  in  nimibers,  I  profess. 
These  all,  than  Saxon  Edith,  please  me  less. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OP  ROTHA  Q . 

A  PABSiNO  glance  was  all  I  caught  of  thee^ 
In  my  own  Enfield  haunts  at  random  roving. 
Old  friends  of  ours  were  with  thee,  faces  loving ; 
Time  short :  and  salutations  cursory. 
Though  deep,  and  hearty.    The  familiar  Name 
Of  you,  yet  unfamiliar,  raised  in  me 
Thoughts — ^what  the  daughter  of  that  Man  should 

be, 
Who  call'd  our  Wordsworth  friend.  My  thoughts 

did  frame 
A  growing  Maiden,  who,  from  day  to  day 
Advancing  still  in  stature,  and  in  grace. 
Would  all  her  lonely  Fathei's  grie&  efiaoe, 
And  his  paternal  cares  with  usury  pay. 
I  still  retain  the  phantom,  as  I  can  ; 
And  call  the  gentle  image — Quillinan. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OP  CATHERINE  ORKNEY. 

Canadia  1  boast  no  more  the  toils 
Of  hunters  for  the  furry  spoils ; 
Your  whitest  ermines  are  but  foils 
To  brighter  Catherine  Orkney. 

That  such  a  flower  should  over  burst 
Prom  climes  with  rigorous  winter  curst  I — 
We  bless  you,  that  so  kindly  nurst 

This  flower,  this  Catherine  Orkney. 

We  envy  not  your  proud  display 
Of  lake — wood — ^vast  Niagara ; 
Your  greatest  pride  we  ve  borne  away. 
How  spared  you  Catherine  Orkney  t 

That  Wolfe  on  Heights  of  Abraham  fell. 
To  your  reproach  no  more  we  tell : 
Canadia,  you  repaid  us  well 

With  rearing  Catherine  Orkney. 

0  Britam,  guard  with  tenderest  care 
The  charge  allotted  to  your  share : 
You've  scarce  a  native  maid  so  fair. 
So  good,  as  Catherine  Orknjey. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OP  LUCY  BARTON. 

Little  Book,  sumamed  of  vfhiu, 
Clean  as  yet,  and  £ur  to  sights 
Keep  thy  attribution  right 

Never  disproportion'd  scrawl; 
Ugly  blot,  that's  worse  than  all ; 
On  thy  maiden  clearness  fSedl  I 

In  each  letter,  here  design'd. 
Let  the  reader  emblem'd  find 
Neatness  of  the  owner^s  mind. 

Qilded  margins  count  a  sin. 
Let  thy  leaves  attraction  win 
By  the  golden  rules  within ; 

Sayings  fetch'd  frt>m  sages  old ; 
Laws  which  Holy  Writ  unfold. 
Worthy  to  be  graved  in  gold  : 

Lighter  fimcies  not  excluding : 
Blameless  wit,  with  nothing  rude  in. 
Sometimes  mildly  interluding 

Amid  strains  of  graver  measure  : 
Virtue's  self  hath  oft  her  pleasure 
In  sweet  Muses'  groves  of  leisure. 
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Riddles  dark,  perplexing  senBe ; 

Darker  meaaings  of  offbnce  ; 

What  but  ahadu — ^be  banished  hence. 

Whitest  thoughts  in  whitest  dress, 
Candid  meanings,  best  express 
Mind  of  quiet  Quakeress. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OP  MRa  JANE  TOWERa 

Ladt  unknown,  who  oraVst  from  me  Unknown 
The  trifle  of  a  verse  these  leaves  to  grace. 
How  shall  I  find  fit  matter  ?  with  what  face 
Address  a  face  that  ne'er  to  me  was  shown  1 
Thy  looks,  tones*  gesture,  mannersi,  and  what 

not, 
Conjecturing,  I  wander  in  the  dark. 
I  know  thee  only  Sister  to  Charles  Clarke ! 
But  at  that  name  my  cold  muse  waxes  hot» 
And  swears  that  thou  art  such  a  one  as  he. 
Warm,  laughter-loving,  with  a  touch  of  madness. 
Wild,  glee-provoking,  pouring  oil  of  gladness 
From    firank    heart   without    guile.       And,   if 

thou  be 
The  pure  reverse  of  this,  and  I  mistake  — 
Demure  one,  I  will  like  thee  for  his  sake. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  MISS . 

I. 
Such  goodness  in  your  face  doth  shine, 
With  modest  look,  without  design. 
That  I  despair,  poor  pen  of  mine 

Can  e'er  express  it. 
To  give  it  words  I  feebly  try ; 
My  spirits  fail  me  to  supply 
Befitting  language  for't,  and  I 

Can  only  bless  it  1 


But  stop,  rash  verse  I  and  don*t  abuse 
A  bashful  Maiden's  ear  with  news 
Of  her  own  virtues.    She  11  reliiaa 

Praise  sung  so  loudly. 
Of  that  mme  goodness  yon  admire^ 
The  best  part  is,  she  don't  aspire 
To  praise — ^nor  of  herself  desire 

To  think  too  proudly. 


IN  MY  OWN  ALBUM. 

Fresh  dad  from  heaven  in  robes  of  white, 

A  young  probationer  of  lights 

Thou  wert*  my  soul,  an  album  bright, 

A  spotless  leaf;  but  thought,  and  care* 

And  friend  and  foe,  in  foul  or  fidr. 

Have  "  written  strange  defeatures"  there; 

And  Time  with  heaviest  hand  of  aB, 
Like  that  fiei^ce  writing  on  the  wall. 
Hath  stamped  sad  dates — lie  can't  recall ; 

And  error  gildingwont  designs — 

Like  speckled  snake  that  strays  and  shines-* 

Betrays  his  path  by  crooked  lines; 

And  vice  hath  left  his  ugly  blot ; 
And  good  resolves,  a  moment  hot, 
Fairly  began — but  finish'd  not ; 

And  fruitless,  late  remorse  doth  trace — 
Like  Hebrew  lore  a  backward  ; 
Her  irrecoverable  race. 

Disjointed  numbers ;  sense  unknit ; 
Huge  reams  of  folly,  shreds  of  wit ; 
Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

My  scalded  eyes  no  longer  brook 
Upon  this  ink-blurr'd  thing  to  look — 
Qo^  shut  the  leaves,  and  clasp  the  book. 
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ANGEL  HELP.* 

Thib  care  tablet  doth  include 

Poverty  with  Saaotitude. 

Past  midnight  this  poor  maid  hath  apiui, 

And  yet  the  work  is  not  half  done. 

Which  must  supply  from  earnings  scant 

A  feeble  bed-rid  parent's  want 

Her  sleep-charged  eyes  exemption  ask, 

And  Holy  hands  take  up  the  task; 

Unseen  the  rock  and  spindle  ply, 

And  do  her  earthly  drudgery. 

Sleep,  saintly  poor  one  !  sleep,  sleep  on; 

And,  waking,  find  thy  labours  done. 

Perchance  she  knows  it  by  her  dreams; 

Her  eye  hath  caught  the  golden  gleams. 

Angelic  presence  testifying, 

That  round  her  everywhere  are  flying ; 

Ostents  from  which  she  may  presume. 

That  much  of  heaven  is  in  the  room. 

Skirting  her  own  bright  hair  they  run. 

And  to  the  sunny  add  more  sun : 

Now  on  that  aged  &oe  they  fix. 

Streaming  from  the  Crucifix ; 

The  flesh-elogg'd  spirit  disabusing, 

Death-disarming  sleeps  infusing^ 

Prelibations,  foretastes  high. 

And  equal  thoughts  to  live  or  die. 

Gardener  bright  from  Eden's  bower. 

Tend  with  care  that  lily  flower  * 

To  its  leaves  and  root  infuse 

Heaven's  sunshine,  Heaven's  dews. 

'TIS  a  type,  and  'tis  a  pledge, 

Of  a  crowning  privilege. 

Careful  as  that  lily  flower. 

This  Maid  must  keep  her  precious  dower ; 

Live  a  sainted  Ifaid,  or  die 

Martyr  to  virgini^. 


ON  AN  INFANT  DYING  AS  SOON  AS  BORN. 

I  BA.W  where  in  the  shroud  did  lurk 
A  curious  frame  of  Nature's  work. 
A  flow  rex  crushed  in  the  bud,  * 
A  nameless  piece  of  Babyhood, 

*  Sngfested  by  a  drawing  in  the  posMsskm  of  Charles 
Aders,  Esq.,  in  which  is  reprenented  the  legend  of  a  poor 
female  Saint ;  who,  having  spun  past  midnight,  to  main- 
tain  a  bed-rid  mother,  has  fallen  a«leep  ftrom  fatigue,  and 
Angels  are  finishing  her  work.  In  another  part  of  the 
chamber,  an  angel  is  tending  a  Ulj,  the  emblem  of  parity. 


Was  in  her  oradle<M>flftn  lying; 

Extinct^  with  scaroe  the  sense  of  dying : 

So  soon  to  exchange  the  imprisoning  womb 

For  darker  closets  of  the  tomb  1 

She  did  but  ope  an  eye,  and  put 

A  dear  beam  forth,  then  stnught  up  shut 

For  the  long  dark :  ne'er  more  to  see 

Through  glasses  of  mortality. 

Riddle  of  destiny,  who  can  show 

What  thy  short  visit  meant^  or  know 

What  thy  errand  hers  below  t 

Shall  we  say,  that  Nature  blind 

Check'd  her  hand,  and  changed  her  mind. 

Just  when  she  had  exactly  wrought 

A  fiaish'd  pattern  without  fiiultt 

Could  she  flag,  or  could  she  tire^ 

Or  lack'd  she  the  Promethean  fire 

(With  her  nine  moons'  long  workings  sieken'd) 

That  should  thy  little  limbs  have  quicken'dl 

Limbs  so  firm,  they  seem'd  to  assure 

Life  of  health  and  days  mature : 

Woman's  self  in  miniature  \ 

Limbs  so  fair,  they  might  supply 

(Themselves  now  but  oold  imagery) 

The  sculptor  to  make  Beauty  by. 

Or  did  the  stem-eyed  Fate  descry. 

That  babe,  or  mother,  one  must  die ; 

So  in  mercy  left  the  stock, 

And  cut  the  branch ;  to  save  the  shock 

Of  young  years  widow'd ;  and  the  pain, 

When  Single  State  oomes  bade  again 

To  the  lone  man  who,  'reft  of  wife. 

Thenceforward  drags  a  maimed  life  t 

The  economy  of  Heaven  is  dark ; 

And  wisest  derks  have  miu'd  the  mark. 

Why  Human  Buds,  like  this,  should  fiJl, 

More  brief  than  fly  ephemeral. 

That  has  his  day ;  while  shrivelTd  crones 

Stiffen  with  age  to  stocks  and  stones ; 

And  crabbed  use  the  conscience  sears 

In  sinners  of  an  hundred  years. 

Mother's  prattle,  mother^s  kiss. 

Baby  fond,  thou  ne'er  wilt  miss. 

Rites,  which  custom  does  imi)08e, 

Silver  bdls  and  baby  dothes ; 

Cond  redder  than  those  lips. 

Which  pale  death  did  late  eclipse; 

Music  framed  for  infants'  glee, 

Whistle  never  tuned  for  thee ; 

Though  thou  want'st  not,  thou  shalt  have  thorn. 

Loving  hearts  were  they  which  gave  them 
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Let  not  oDe  be  miflsixig ;  nurse, 
See  them  laid  upon  the  hearee 
Of  infjBOit  slain  by  doom  peirene. 
Why  should  kings  and  nobles  have 
Pictured  trophies  to  their  grave ; 
And  we,  churls,  to  thee  deny 
Thy  pretty  toys  with  thee  to  lie, 
A  more  harmless  vanity  1 


THE  CHMSTENINa 


Arrat'd— a  half-angelic  sight — 

In  vests  of  pure  Baptismal  white. 

The  Mother  to  the  Font  doth  bring 

The  little  helpless  nameless  thing, 

With  hushes  soft  and  mild  caressing, 

At  once  to  get — a  name  and  blessing. 

Close  by  the  babe  the  Priest  doth  stand. 

The  Cleansing  Water  at  his  hand. 

Which  must  assoU  the  soul  within 

From  every  stain  of  Adam's  sin. 

The  Infimt  eyes  the  mystic  soenes. 

Nor  knows  what  all  this  wonder  means ; 

And  now  he  smiles,  as  if  to  say 

"  I  am  a  Christian  made  this  day ;" 

Now  frighted  dings  to  Nurse's  hold. 

Shrinking  from  the  water  cold, 

Whose  virtues,  rightly  understood. 

Are,  as  Bethesda's  waters,  good. 

Strange  words— The  World,  The  Flesh,  The 

Devil- 
Poor  Babe,  what  can  it  know  of  Evil  ? 
But  we  must  silently  adore 
Mysterious  truths,  and  not  explore. 
Enough  for  him,  in  after-times. 
When  he  shall  read  these  artless  rhymes, 
If,  looking  back  upon  this  day 
With  quiet  conscience,  he  can  say — 
**  I  have  in  part  redeem'd  the  pledge 
Of  my  Baptismal  privilege ; 
And  more  and  more  will  strive  to  flee 
All  which  my  Sponsors  kind  did  then  renounce 

for  me." 


THE  YOUNG  CATECHIST.* 

While  this  tawny  Ethiop  prayeth. 
Painter,  who  is  she  that  stayeth 
By,  with  skin  of  whitest  lustre, 
Sonny  loc^  a  shining  cluster, 

•  A  pietare  by  Henry  Meyer,  Esq. 


Saint-like  seeming  to  direct  him 

To  the  Power  that  must  protect  him  f 

Is  she  of  the  Heaven-bom  Three, 

Meek  Hope,  strong  Faith,  sweet  Charity; 

Or  some  Chembl — 

They  you  mention 
Far  transcend  my  weak  invention. 
Tis  a  simple  Christian  child. 
Missionary  young  and  mild. 
From  her  stock  of  Scriptural  knowledge^ 
Bible-taught  without  a  college. 
Which  by  reading  she  could  gather 
Teaches  him  to  say  OuB  Fathkb 
To  the  common  Parent,  who 
Colour  not  respects,  nor  hue. 
White  and  black  2b  Km  have  part, 
Who  looks  not  to  the  skin,  bat  heart. 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 


Cbown  me  a  cheerful  goblet,  while  I  pray 

A  blessing  on  thy  year^  young  IboIa  ; 

Young,  but  no  more  a  duld.      How  swift  have 

flown 
To  me  thy  girlish  times,  a  woman  grown 
Beneath  my  heedless  eyes  !  in  vain  I  raflk 
My  fancy  to  believe  the  almanac, 
That  speaks  thee  Twenty-One.    Thou  shooldst 

have  still 

Remai|i'd  a  child,  and  at  thy  sovereign  will 
Gambol'd  about  our  house,  as  in  times  past 
Ungrateful  Emma,  to  grow  up  so  fast. 
Hastening   to   leave    thy  friends  1  —  for  whidi 

intent, 
Fond  Runagate,  be  this  thy  punishment : 
After  some  thirty  years,  spent  in  such  bliss 
As  this  earth  can  afford,  where  still  we  miss 
Something  of  joy  entire,  may  st  thou  grow  old 
As  we  whom  thou  hast  left  1      That  wish  was 

cold. 
0  fSEir  more  aged  and  wrinkled,  till  folks  say. 
Looking  upon  thee  reverend  in  decay, 
"This  Dame,  for  length  of  days,   and  virtues 

rare. 
With  her  respected  Grandsire  may  compare.* 
Grandchild  of  that  respected  Isola, 
Thou  shouldst  have  had  about  thee  on  this  day 
Kind  looks  of  Parents,  to  congratulate 
Their  Pride  grown  up  to  woman's  grave  estate. 
But  they  have  died,  and  left  thee,  to  advance 
Thy  fortunes  how  thou  may'st,  and  owe  to  chance 
The  friends  which  nature  grudged.    And  thoa 

wilt  find. 
Or  make  such,  Emma,  if  I  am  not  blind 
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To  thee  and  thy  deeerfings.    That  last  strain 
Had  too  much  sorrow  in  it.    Fill  again 
Another  cheerful  goblet,  while  I  say 
**  Health,  and  twice  health,  to  our  lost  IsolfL" 


SHE  IS  QOINQ. 

For  their  elder  Sister^s  hair 
Martha  does  a  wreath  prepare 
Of  bridal  rose,  ornate  and  gay : 
To-morrow  is  the  wedding  day. 

She  is  going. 


Mary,  youngest  of  the  three. 
Laughing  idler,  full  of  glee. 
Arm  in  arm  does  fondly  chain  her, 
Thinking,  poor  trifler,  to  detain  her— 
But  she's  going. 

Vex  not»  maidens,  nor  regret 
Thus  to  part  with  Margaret 
Charms  like  yours  can  never  stay 
Long  within  doors ;  and  one  day 

Tou*ll  be  going: 


SONNETS. 


HARMONT  IK  X7KLIKENESS. 

Bt  Enfield  lanes,  and  Winohmore's  verdant  hill. 
Two  lovely  damsels  cheer  my  lonely  walk : 
The  fair  Maria,  as  a  vestal,  still ; 
And  Ehnma  brown,  exuberant  in  talk. 
With  soft  and  Lady  speech  the  first  applies 
The  mild  correctives  that  to  grace  belong 
To  her  redundant  friend,  who  her  defies 
With  jest,  and  mad  discourse,  and  bursts  of  song. 
O  differing  Pair,  yet  sweetly  thus  agreeing. 
What  music  from  your  happy  discord  rises. 
While  your  companion  hearing  each,  and  seeing, 
Kor  this,  nor  that,  but  both  together,  prizes ; 
This    lesson    teaching,    which    our   souls   may 

strike. 
That  harmonies  may  be  in  things  unlike  I 


WRITTEN  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

I  WAS  not  train*d  in  Academic  bowers. 
And  to  those  learned  streams  I  nothing  owe 
Which  copious  from  those  twin  fair  founts  do  flow; 
Mine  have  been  anything  but  studious  hours. 
Yet  can  I  fancy,  wandering  mid  thy  towers^ 
Myself  a  nursling,  Oranta,  of  thy  lap ; 
My  brow  seems  tightening  with  the  Doctor's  cap, 
And  I  walk  govmed  ;  feel  unusual  powers. 
Strange  forms  of  logic  clothe  my  admiring  speech. 
Old  Ramus'  ghost  is  busy  at  my  brain ; 
And  my  skull  teems  with  notions  infinite. 
Be  stiU,  ye  reeds  of  Camus,  while  I  teach 
Truths,  which  transcend  the  searching  School- 
men's vein. 
And  half  had  staggered  that  stout  Stagixite  1 


TO  A  CELEBRATED  FEMALE  PERFORMER 
IN  THE  "BLIND  BOY." 

Rabb  artist !  who  with  half  thy  tools,  or  none. 

Canst  execute  with  ease  thy  curious  art, 

And   press   thy  powerfid'st  meanings   on  the 

hearty 
Unaided  by  the  eye,  expression's  throne  f 
While  each  blind  sense,  intelligential  grown 
Beyond  its  sphere,  performs  the  effect  of  sight : 
Those  orbs  alone,  wanting  their  proper  might. 
All  motionless  and  silent  seem  to  moan 
The  unseemly  negligence  of  nature's  hand, 
That  left  them  so  forlorn.   What  praise  is  thine, 
O  mistress  of  the  passions ;  artist  fine  I 
Who  dost  our  souls  against  our  sense  command. 
Plucking  the  horror  from  a  sightless  face, 
Lending  to  blank  deformity  a  grace. 


WORK. 

Who  first  invented  work,  and  bound  the  free 
And  holyday-rejoicing  spirit  down 
To  the  ever-haunting  importunity 
Of  business  in  the  green  fields,  and  the  town — 
To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade — and  oh  !  most  sad^ 
To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood  1 
Who  but  the  Being  unblest,  alien  from  good. 
Sabbathless  Satan  !  he  who  his  unglod 
Task  ever  plies  'mid  rotatory  burnings^ 
That  round  and  round  incalculably  reel — 
For  wrath  divine  hath  made  him  like  a  wheel — 
In  that  red  realm  from  which  are  no  retumings : 
Where  toiling,  and  turmoiling,  ever  and  aye 
He,  and  his  thou^ta,  keep  pensive  working-day. 
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LEISURE. 

Thet  talk  of  time,  and  of  time's  galling  yok^ 
That   like   a   mill-stone  on  man's  mind  dotb 

prees, 
Which  only  works  and  business  can  redress : 
Of  divine  Leisure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke. 
Wounding  her  fidr  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke. 
But  might  I,  fed  with  silent  meditation, 
Assoiled  live  from  that  fiend  Occupation — 
Jmprobus  Labor,  which  my  spirits  hath  broke — 
I  'd  drink  of  time's  rich  cup,  and  never  surfeit : 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went   to    make  the 

gem 
That  crown'd  the  white  top  of  Methusalem : 
Yea  on  my  weak  i^eck  take,  and  never  forfeit. 
Like  Atlaif  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky. 
The  heaven-sweet  burthen  of  eternity. 


DXUB  NOBIB  HJEO  OTIA  FECIT. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 

RoQEBS,  of  all  the  men  that  I  have  known 

But  slightly,  who  have  died,    your   Brother's 

loss 
Touch'd  me  most  sensibly.    There  came  across 
My  mind  an  image  of  the  cordial  tone 
Of  your  fraternal  meetings,  where  a  guest 
I  more    than    once   have  sat;    and  grieve  to 

think. 
That  of  that  threefold  cord  one  precious  link 
By  Death's  rude  hand  is  sever'd  from  the  rest. 


Of  our  old  gentry  he  appeared  a  i 
A  Magistrate  who,  while  the  evil-doer 
He  kept  in  terror,  could  respect  the  Poor, 
And  not  for  every  trifle  haraas  theniy 
As  some,  divine  and  laic,  too  oft  do. 
This  man's  a  private  loss,  and  public  too 


THE  QIPST'S  MALISON. 

^'SuoE,  baby,  sa^!  mother^s    love  growa  by 

giving; 
Drain  the    sweet   founts   that  only  thrive  by 

wasting ; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  riotous  guilty  living 
Hands  thee  the   cup   that   ahall  be  death  in 

tasting. 


Kiss,  baby,  Idss  !  mother's  lips  shine  by  ] 
Choke  the  warm  breath  that  else  would  fiJl  in 


Black  manhood  comes,  when  tuibaleiit  guilty 

blisses 
Tend  thee  the  kiss  that  poi^yns  'mid  caressingL 

Hang,  baby,  hang  !  mother's  lore  loves  mA 

forces, 
Strain  the  fond  neck  that  bends  still  to  thy 

clinging; 
Black   manhood   comes^    when  violent  lawksi 

courses 
Leave  thee  a  spectacle  in  rude  air  swinging.* 

So  sang  a  wither'd  Beldam  energetical. 
And  bann'd  the  imgiving  door   with  lips  pro- 
phetical 


COMMENDATORY  VERSES,  Etc. 


TO  J.  S.  KNOWLES,   ESQ. 

ON   XI8   TXAOXDT   OF   VnoIKIVS. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  knew  thee,  Enowles,  and 

then 
Esteemed  you  a  perfect  specimen 
Of  those  fine  spirits  warm-soul'd  Ireland  sends, 
To  teach  us  colder  English  how  a  friend's 
Quick  pulse  should  beat.     I  knew  you  brave, 

and  plain, 
Strong-sensed,  rough-witted,  above  fear  or  gain ; 
But  nothing  further  had  the  gift  to  espy. 
Sodden  you  reappear.    With  wonder  I 


Hear  my  old  friend  (tum'd  Shakspeare)  read  i 


Only  to  his  inferior  in  the  clean 
Passes  of  pathos :  with  such  fence-like  i 
Ere  we  can  see  the  steel,  'tis  in  our  heart. 
Almost  without  the  aid  language  afifords. 
Tour    piece    seems    wrought.       That    huffii^ 

medium,  vtordt, 
(Which  in  the  modem  Tamburlaines  quite  sway 
Our   shamed   souls   from    their  bias)  in  your 

play 
We  scarce  attend  to.    Hastier  passion  draws 
Our  tears  on  credit:  and  we  find  the  oauss 
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Some  two  hours  after,  spelling  o*er  again 

Those  strange  few  words  at  ease,  that  wrought 

the  pain. 
Proceed,  old  £riend ;  and,  as  the  year  returns, 
Still  snatch  some  new  old  story  from  the  urns 
Of  long-dead  virtue.    We,  that  knew  before 
Your  worth,  may  admire,  we  eannot  love  you 

more. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OP  POEMS, 

FUBLUHJBO  T71fDK&  THS  VAMM  OP  BASaT  COBlUrALL. 

Lkt  hate,  or  grosser  heats,  their  foulness  mask 

Under  the  vizor  of  a  borrow'd  name ; 

Let  things  eschew  the  light  deserving  blame : 

No  cause  hast  thou  to  blush  for  thy  sweet  task. 

'*  Mardan  Colonna  **  is  a  dainty  book ; 

And  thy  **  Sicilian  Tale  "  may  boldly  pass ; 

Thy    "Dream"    "bove   all,  in  which,  as  ki  a 

gkss, 
On  the  great  world's  antique  glories  we  may 

look. 
No  longer  then,  as  "  lowly  substitute, 
Factor,  or  Pboctbr,  for  another's  gains,** 
Suffer  the  admiring  world  to  be  deceived ; 
Lest  thou  thyself,  by  self  of  £fune  bereaved. 
Lament  too  late  the  lost  prize  of  thy  pains. 
And  heavenly  tunes   piped   through   an  alien 

flute. 


Verse-honouring  Phosous,  Father  of  bright  JDayi, 
Must  needs  bestow  on  you  both  good  and 
many. 

Who,  building  trophies  of  his  Children's  praise, 
Run  their  rich  Zodiac  through,  not  missing  any. 

Dan  Phoebus  loves  your  book— trust  me,  friend 
Hone— 

The  title  only  errs,  he  bids  me  say : 
For  while  such  art,  wit,  reading,  there  are  shown, 

He  swears,  'tis  not  a  work  of  every  day. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  "EVERYDAY 
BOOK.'' 

I  LTKB  you,  and  your  book,  ingenuous  Hone  I 
In  whose  capacious  all-embracing  leaves 

The  very  marrow  of  tradition's  shown  ,* 
And  all  that   history — much  that  fiction — 
weaves. 

By  every  sort  of  taste  your  work  is  graced. 

Vast  stores  of  modem  anecdote  we  find. 
With  good  old  story  quaintly  interlaced — 

The  theme  as  various  as  the  reader's  mind. 

Rome's  lie-fraught  legends  you  so  truly  paint — 
Yet  kindly,— that  the  half-tum'd  Catholic 

Scarcely  forbears  to  smile  at  his  own  saint^ 
And  cannot  curse  the  candid  heretia 

Rags,  relics,  witches,  ghosts,  fiends,  crowd  your 

page; 

Our  fathers'  mummeries  we  well-pleased  be- 
hold. 
And,  proudly  conscious  of  a  purer  age. 

Forgive  some  fopperies  in  the  times  of  old. 


TO  T.  STOTHARD,  ESQ. 

ON  HIS  XLLVtrSATZOKB  OP  THX  P0KM8  GW   KM.  aOOXSa. 

CoNsuMiCATE  Artist,  whose  undying  name 

With  classic  Rogers  shall  go  down  to  fame, 

Be  this  thy  crowning  work  I    In  my  young  days 

How  ofteu  have  I,  with  a  child's  fond  gaze, 

Pored  on  the  pictured  wonders*  thou  hadst  done: 

Clarissa  mournful,  and  prim  Grandison  I 

All  Fielding's,  Smollett's  heroes,  rose  to  view ; 

I  saw,  and  I  believed  the  phantoms  true. 

But,  above  all,  that  most  romantic  talef 

Did  o'er  my  raw  credulity  prevail, 

Where  Qlums  and  Gkiwries  wear  m3mterious  things, 

That  serve  at  once  for  jackets  and  for  wings. 

Age,  that  enfeebles  other  men's  designs, 

But  heightens  thine^,  and  thy  free  draught  refines. 

In  several  ways  distinct  you  make  us  feel — 

Oraceful  as  Raphael,  as  Watteau  gewUd. 

Your  lights  and  shades,  as  Titianesque,  we  praise; 

And  warmly  wish  you  Titian's  length  of  days. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  MARRIAGE. 

What  makes  a  happy  wedlock  ?    What  has  &te 
Not  given  to  thee  in  thy  well-chosen  mate  ? 
Good  sense — good  humour; — ^these  are  trivid 
things, 

Dear  M ,  that  each  trite  encomiast  sings. 

But  she  hath  these,  and  more.    A  mind  exempt 
From  every  low-bred  passion,  where  contempt. 
Nor  envy,  nor  detraction,  ever  found 
A  harbour  yet ;  an  understanding  sound; 
Just  views  of  light  and  wrong ;  perception  full 
Of  the  deform'd,  and  of  the  beautiful. 
In  life  and  manners ;  wit  above  her  sex, 
Which,  as  a  gem,  her  sprightly  converse  decks; 
Exuberant  fimdes,  prodigal  of  mirth. 
To  gladden  woodland  walk,  or  winter  hearth ; 
A  noble  nature,  conqueror  in  the  strife 
Of  conflict  with  a  hud  discouraging  life^ 

*  lUoatratioiu  of  the  British  Novelisti. 
t  Peter  Wiikias. 
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Strengthening  the  yeins  of  Tirtue,  papt  the  power 
Of  those  whose  days  have  been  one  silken  hour, 
Spoil'd  fortune's  pamper'd  ofi&pring ;  a  keen  sense 
Alike  of  benefit,  and  of  offence. 
With  reconcilement  quick,  that  instant  springs 
From  the  charged  heart  with  nimble  angel  wings; 
While  grateful  feelings,  like  a  signet  sign*d 
By  a  strong  hand,  seem  bum'd  into  her  mind. 
If  these,  dear  friend,  a  dowry  can  confer 
Richer  than  land,  thou  hast  them  all  in  her ; 
And  beauty,  which  some  hold  the  chiefeet  boon, 
Is  in  thy  bargain  for  a  make-weight  thrown. 


[In  a  leaf  of  a  qaarto  edition  of  the  '*  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  written  in  Spanish  by  the  learned  and  rerefend 
father,  Alfonso  Yillegas,  Divine,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominick,  set  forth  in  English  by  John  Heigham,  Anno 
16S0,"  bought  at  a  Catholic  book-shop  in  Doke^treet, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  I  found,  oareftiUy  inserted,  a  painted 
flower,  seemingly  coeral  with  the  book  itself;  and  did 
not,  for  some  time,  disoover  that  it  opmed  in  the  middle, 
and  waa  the  cover  to  a  very  humble  draught  of  a  St.  Anne, 
with  the  Virgin  and  C!hild ;  doubtless  the  performance  of 
some  poor  but  pious  Catholic,  whose  meditations  it 
assisted.] 

0  Lirr  with  reverent  hand  that  tamish'd  flower, 
That  shrines  beneath  her  modest  canopy 
Memorials  dear  to  Romish  piety ; 
Dim  9pock8»  rude  shapefl,  of  Saints  !  in  fervent 

hour 
The  work  perchance  of  some  meek  devotee, 
Who,  poor  in  worldly  treasures  to  set  forth 
The  sanctities  she  worshipp'd  to  their  worth, 
In  this  imperfect  tracery  might  see 
Hints,  that  all  Heaven  did  to  her  sense  reveaL 
Cheap  gifts  best  fit  poor  givers.     We  are  told 
Of  the  lone  mite,  the  cup  of  water  cold, 
That  in  their  way  approved  the  offerer's  zeaL 
True  love  shows  costliest,  where  the  means  are 

scant; 
And,  in  their  rockoning,  they  aboundf  who  vhmU,  < 


THE  SELF-ENCHANTED. 

I  HAD  a  sense  in  dreams  of  a  beauty  rare. 
Whom  Eate  had  spell-bound,  and  rooted  there^ 
Stooping,  like  some  enchanted  theme. 
Over  the  marge  of  that  crystal  stream. 
Where  the  blooming  Qreek,  to  Echo  blind. 
With  Self-love  fond,  had  to  waters  pined. 
Ages  had  waked,  and  ages  slept, 
And  that  bending  posture  still  she  kept : 
For  her  eyes  she  may  not  turn  away, 

'Till  a  fairer  object  shall  pass  that  way 

'Till  an  image  more  beauteous  this  worid  cm 

show, 
Than  her  own  which  she  sees  in  the  mirror  below. 
Pore  on,  fiEur  Creature  !  for  ever  pore, 
Nor  dream  to  be  disenchanted  more :   . 
For  vain  is  expectance,  and  wish  in  vain* 
Till  a  new  Narcissus  can  come  again. 


TO  LOUISA  M , 

WHOM  I  VBSD  TO  CAxx  **Monanr.'* 

Louisa,  serious  grown  and  mild, 
I  knew  you  once  a  romping  child. 
Obstreperous  much  and  very  wild. 
Then  you  would  clamber  up  my  knees^ 
And  strive  with  every  art  to  tease. 
When  every  art  of  yours  could  please. 
Those  things  would  scarce  be  proper  now. 
But  they  are  gone,  I  know  not  how. 
And  woman's  written  on  your  brow. 
Time  draws  his  finger  o'er  the  scene ; 
But  I  cannot  forget  between 
The  Thing  to  me  you  once  have  been; 
Each  sportive  sally,  wild  escape, — 
The  scoff,  the  banter,  and  the  jape,— 
And  antics  of  my  gamesome  Ape. 
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FBOM  THE  LATIN   OF  VINCENT  BOUBNE. 


THE  BALLAD  SINGEBa 

Whsbi  seven  fidr  Streets  to  one  tall  Column  * 

draw, 
Two  Nympha  have  ta'en  their  stand,  in  hats  of 

straw. 
Their  yellower  necks  huge  beads  of  amber  grace, 
And  by  their  trade  they're  of  the  Sirens'  race : 
With  doak  loose-pinn'd  on  each,  that  has  been 

red, 
But  long  with  dust  and  dirt  discoloured 
Belies  its  hue ;  in  mud  behind,  before, 
From  heel  to  middle  leg  becrusted  o'er. 
One  a  small  infant  at  the  breast  does  bear ; 
And  one  in  her  right  hand  her  tuneful  ware, 
Which  she  would  vend.    Their  station  scarce  !» 

taken. 
When  youths  and  maids  flock  round.    His  stall 

forsaken, 
Forth  oomes  a  Son  of  Crispin,  leathem-capt^ 
Prepared  to  buy  a  ballad,  if  one  apt 
To  move  his  fancy  offers.    Crispin  s  sons 
Have,  from  uncoimted  time,  with  ale  and  buns, 
Cberish'd  the  gift  of  Song,  which  sorrow  quells ; 
And,  working  single  in  their  low-roofb  cells^ 
Oft  cheat  the  tediimi  of  a  winter's  night 
With  anthems  warbled  iu  the  Muses'  spigbt. — 
Who  now  hath  caught  the  alarm  1  the  Servant 

Maid 
Hath  heard  a  buzs  at  distance ;  and,  afiraid 
To  miss  a  note,  with  elbows  red  oomes  out. 
Leaving  his  forge  to  cool,  Fyraomon  stout 
Thrusts  in  his  unwash'd  visage,    jffe  stands  by. 
Who  the  hard  trade  of  Porterage  does  ply 
With  stooping  shoulders.  What  cares  he?  he  sees 
The  assembled   ring,    nor   heeds  his  tottering 

knees, 
But  pricks  his  ears  up  with  the  hopes  of  song. 
So,  while  the  Bard  of  Rhodope  his  wrong 
Bewail'd  to  Proserpine  on  Thracian  strings. 
The  tasks  of  gloomy  Orcus  lost  their  stings. 
And  stone-vext  Sysiphus  forgets  his  load. 
Hither  and  thither  firom  the  sevenfold  road 
Some  cart  or  waggon  crosses,  which  divides 
The  dose-wedged  audience ;  but,  as  when  the 

tides 

*  Seven  Dials. 


To  ploughing  ships  give  way,  the  ship  being  past» 

They  re-unite,  so  these  unite  as  fast 

The  older  Songstress  hitherto  hath  spent 

Her  elocution  in  the  argument 

Of  their  great  Song  in  |>roM;  to  wit,  the  woes 

Which  Maiden  true  to  faithless  Sailor  owes — 

Ah!   "Wandering  JSTe/"— whidi  now  in  loftier 


Pathetic  they  alternately  rehearse. 

All  gaping  wait  the  event.    This  Critic  opes 

His  right  ear  to  the  strain.    The  other  hopes 

To  catch  it  better  with  his  left.    Long  trade 

It  were  to  tell,  how  the  deluded  Maid 

A  victim  felL    And  now  right  greedily 

All  hands  are  stretching  forth  the  songs  to  buy. 

That  are  so  tragical ;  which  She,  and  She, 

Deals  out,  and  rings  the  wkSe  ;  nor  can  there  be 

A  breast  so  obdurate  here,  that  will  hold  back 

His  contribution  from  the  gentle  rack 

Of  Music's  pleasing  torture.    Lrus'  self. 

The  staff-propt  Beggar,  his  thin  gotten  pelf 

Brings  out  from  pouch,  where  squalid  farthings 

rest. 
And  boldly  claims  his  ballad  with  the  best. 
An  old  Dame  only  lingers.    To  her  purse 
The  penny  sticks.     At  length,  with  harmless 

curse, 
"  Give  me,"  she  cries.    "  HI  paste  it  on  my  wall. 
While  the  wall  lasts,  to  show  what  ills  befiill 
Fond  hearts,  seduced  fr^m  Innocenpy's  way ; 
How  Maidens  fall,  and  Mariners  betray." 


TO  DAVm  COOK, 

07  THX  PABXtH  OF  ST.  MAaOAaSt'S,   WBRMDrSTBB, 
WATCBMAK. 

Fob  much  good-natured  verse  received  from  thee^ 
A  loving  verse  take  in  return  from  me. 
"  Good  morrow  to  my  masters,'*  is  your  cry ; 
And  to  our  David  "  twice  as  good,"  say  L 
Not  Peter^s  monitor,  shrill  Chantideer, 
Crows  the  approach  of  dawn  in  notes  more  clear. 
Or  tells  the  hours  more  fiedthfiilly.    While  night 
Fills  half  the  world  with  shadows  of  affiight^ 
You  with  your  lantern,  partner  of  your  round. 
Traverse  the  paths  of  Maif^aref s  hallow'd  bound. 
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The  tales  of  ghosts  which  old  wives'  ears  drizik  up, 
The  drunkard  reeling  home  from  tavern  cup, 
Nor  prowling  robber,  your  firm  soul  appal; 
Arm'd    with   thy   fiuthful   staff,  thou  sUght'st 

them  alL 
But  if  the  market  gard*ner  chance  to  pass. 
Bringing  to  town  his  firuit,  or  early  grass, 
The  gentle  salesman  you  with  candour  greet. 
And  with  reit'rated  " good  mornings"  meet 
Announcing  your  approach  by  formal  bell. 
Of  nightly  weather  you  the  changes  tell ; 
Whether  the  Moon  shines,  or  her  head  doth 

steep 
In  rain-portending  clouds.    When  mortals  sleep 
In  downy  rest,  you  brave  the  snows  and  sleet 
Of  winter ;  and  in  alley,  or  in  street, 
Believe  your  midnight  progress  with  a  verse. 
What  though  fastidious  Phosbus  frown  averse 
On  your  didactic  strain— indulgent  Night 
With  caution  hath  seal'd  up  both  ears  of  Spite, 
And  critics  sleep  while  you  in  staves  do  sound 
The   praise   of  long-dead   Saints,  whose  Days 

abound 
In  wintry  months ;  but  Crispin  chief  proclaim : 
Who  stirs  not  at  that  Prince  of  Cobblers^  name  1 
Profuse  in  loyalty  some  couplets  shine. 
And  wish  long  days  to  all  the  Brunswick  line  ! 
To  youths  and  virgins  they  chaste  lessons  read ; 
Teach  wives  and  husbands  how  theur  lives  to 

lead,' 
Maids  to  be  cleanly,  footmen  free  from  vice ; 
How  death  at  last  all  ranks  doth  equalise ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  pray  good  years  befall. 
With  store  of   wealth,  your  "worthy  masters 

alL- 
For  this  and  other  tokens  of  good  will. 
On  boxing-day  may  store  of  shillings  fill 
Your  Christmas  purse ;  no  householder  give  less, 
When  at  each  door  your  blameless  suit  you 

press: 
And  what  you  wish  to  us  (it  is  but  reason) 
Beceive  in  turn — ^the  compliments  o'  th'  season  ! 


ON   A   SEPULCHBAL   STATUE    OF   AN 
INFANT  SLEEPING. 

BBAXTTirnL  Infant,  who  dost  keep 

Thy  posture  here,  and  sleep'st  a  marble  sleep, 

May  the  repose  unbroken  be, 

Which   the  fine  Artist's  hand   hath  lent  to 

thee, 
While  thou  enjoy'st  along  with  it 
That  which  no  art,  or  craft,  could  ever  hit. 
Or  counterfeit  to  mortal  sense, 
Th«  heaven-infusdd  sleep  of  Innocence  1 


EPITAPH  ON  A  DOa 

Poor  Irus*  faithful  wolf-dog  here  I  lie^ 

That  wont  to  tend  my  old  blind  master's  steps. 

His  guide  and  guard;   nor,  while  my  serriee 

lasted. 
Had  he  occasion  for  that  staff,  with  which 
He  now  goes  picking  out  his  path  in  fear 
Over  the  highways  and  crossings,  but  would  jdant 
Safe  in  the  conduct  of  my  friendly  string, 
A  firm  foot  forward  still,  tOl  he  had  reach'd 
His  poor  seat  on  some  stone,  nig^  where  the  tide 
Of  passers-by  in  thickest  confluence  flow'd : 
To  whom  with  loud  and  passionate  laments 
From  mom  to  eve  his  dark  estate  he  wail'd. 
Nor  wail'd  to  all  in  vain :  some  here  and  there, 
The  well-disposed  and  good,  their  pennies  gave. 
I  meantime  at  his  feet  obsequious  slept ; 
Not  all-asleep  in  sleep,  but  heart  and  ear 
Prick'd  lip  at  his  least  motion,  to  reoeiTe 
At  his  kind  hand  my  customary  crumba. 
And  common  portion  in  his  feast  of  acn^ ; 
Or  when  night  wam'd  us  homeward,  tired  and 

spent 
With  our  long  day  and  tedious  beggary. 
These  were  my  manners,  this  my  way  of  lift^ 
Till  age  and  slow  disease  me  overtook, 
And  sevor'd  frt>m  my  sightless  mastei's  side. 
But  lest  the  grace  of  so  good  deeds  should  die, 
Through  tract  of  years  in  mute  oblivion  lost. 
This  slender  tomb  of  turf  hath  Irus  reai^d. 
Cheap  monument  of  no  imgrudging  hand. 
And  with  short  verso  inscribed  it,  to  attest, 
In  long  and  lasting  union  to  attest. 
The  virtues  of  the  Beggar  and  his  Dog. 


THE  BIVAL  BELLa 
A  TUNEFUL  challenge  rings  from  either  side 
Of  Thames'  fair  banks.     Thy  twice  mx  BelU 

St  Bride, 
Peal  swift  and  shrill ;  to  which  more  slow  reply 
The  deep-toned  eight  of  Mary  Overy. 
Such  harmony  from  the  contention  flows, 
That  the  divided  ear  no  preference  knows; 
Betwixt  them  both  disparting  Music's  State, 
While  one  exceeds  in  number,  one  in  weight 


I 


NEWTON'S  PBINCIPIA 

Gbkat  Newton's  self,  to  whom  the  world's  in 

debt, 
Owed  to  School  Mistress  sage  his  Alphabet; 
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But  quickly  wiser  than  his  Teacher  grown, 
Discover'd  properties  to  her  unknown ; 
Of  A  plut  B,  or  mintUf  leam'd  the  use, 
Elnown  Quantities  from  unknown  to  educe ; 
And  made — ^no  doubt  to  that  old  dame's  sur- 
prise— 
The  Christ-Cross-Row  his  Ladder  to  the  skies. 
Yet,  whatsoe'er  Qeometrioians  say. 
Her  Lessons  were  his  true  Pbiitcifu.  1 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  frugal  snail,  with  fore-cast  of  repose, 
Carries  his  house  with  him,  where'er  he  goes ; 
Peeps    out — and  if   there   comes  a  shower  of 

rain. 
Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  amain. 
Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn — ^'tis  well — 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 
He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant ;  stay 
Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Day. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges ;  both  invites, 
And  feasts,  himself;  sleeps  with  himself  o'  nights. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
Chattels ;  himself  is  his  own  furniture. 
And  his  sole  riches.    Wheresoe'or  he  roam — 
Knock  when  you  will-<4ie's  sure  to  be  at  home. 


ON  A  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ARTIST.* 

And  hath  thy  blameless  life  become 

A  prey  to  the  deyouring  tomb  ? 

A  more  mute  silence  hast  thou  known, 

A  deafiiess  deeper  than  thine  own, 

While  Time  wasi  and  no  friendly  Muse, 

That  mark'd  thy  life,  and  knows  thy  dues, 

Repair  with  quickening  yerse  the  breach. 

And  write  thee  into  light  and  speech  1 

The  Power,  that  made  the  Tongue,  restrain'd 

Thy  lips  from  lies,  and  speeches  feign'd ; 

Who  made  the  Hearing,  without  wrong 

Did  rescue  thine  from  Siren's  song. 

He  let  thee  $ee  the  ways  of  men. 

Which  thou  with  pencil,  not  with  pen, 

Careful  Beholder,  down  didst  note, 

And  all  their  motley  actions  quote. 

Thyself  unstain'd  the  while.    From  look 

Or  gesture  reading,  more  than  book, 

In  lettered  pride  thou  took'st  no  part. 

Contented  with  the  Silent  Art, 

Thyself  as  silent,  i  Might  I  be 

As  speechless,  deaf,  and  good,  as  He  I 

•  Beqjamln  Ferrers — ^Died  a.]>.  1 7  S3. 


THE  FEMALE  ORATORS. 

Nigh   London's  famous  Bridge,    a   Qate  more 

famed 
Stands,  or  once  stood,  from  old  Belinus  named. 
So  judged  Antiquity ;  and  therein  wrongs 
A  name,  allusive  strictly  to  two  Tongues,* 
Her  School  hard  by  the  Goddess  Rhetoric  opes, 
And  grcUis  deals  to  Oyster-wives  her  Tropes. 
"Vyith  Nereid  green,  green  Nereid  disputes. 
Replies,  rejoins,  confutes,  and  still  confutes. 
One  her  coarse  sense  by  metaphors  expounds, 
And  one  in  literalities  abounds ; 
In  mood  and  figure  these  keep  up  the  din  : 
Words  multiply,  and  every  word  tells  in. 
Her  hundred   throats   here    bawling   Slander 

strains; 
And  imdothed  Venus  to  her  tongue  gives  reins 
In  terms,  which  Demosthenio  force  outgo. 
And  baldest  jests  of  foul-mouth'd  Cicero. 
Right  in  the  midst  great  Atd  keeps  her  stand. 
And  from  her  sovereign  station  taints  the  land. 
Hence  Pulpits  rail ;  grave  Senates  learn  to  jar ; 
Quacks  scold ;  and  Billingsgate  infects  the  Bar. 


PINDARIC  ODE  TO  THE  TREAD-MILL. 

X. 

Inbpirb  my  spirit,  Spirit  of  De  Foe. 

That  sang  the  Pillory, 

In  loftier  strains  to  show 

A  more  sublime  Machine 

Than  that,  where  thou  wert  seen. 

With  neck  out-stretcht  and  shoulders  ill  awry, 

Courting   coarse   plaudits   from    vile   crowds 

below — 
A  most  unseemly  show  ! 


In  such  a  place 

Who  could  expose  thy  fiuse, 

Historiog^pher  of  deathless  Qbusoe  ! 

That  paint'st  the  strife 

And  all  the  naked  ills  of  savage  life, 

Far  above  Rousseau  1 

Rather  myself  had  stood 

In  that  ignoble  wood. 

Bare  to  the  mob,  on  holyday  or  high  day. 

If  nought  else  could  atone 

For  waggish  libel, 

I  swear  on  bible, 

I  would  have  spared  him  for  thy  sake  alone, 

Man  Friday  1 

•  BUinguit  in  the  Latin. 
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Which  feeble  laws  connive  at  rathiar  than  re^Mci 

m 

Thou  doat  not  bump. 

Our  ancestors*  were  sour  days. 

Chrjump, 

Great  Haater  of  Romance  1 

But  wa£k  men  into  virtue;  betwixt  crime 

A  milder  doom  had  fS&llen  to  thy  chance 

And  alow  repentance  giving  breathiiig  tima^ 

In  our  days : 

And  leisure  to  be  good ; 

Thy  sole  assignment 

Instructing  with  discretion  demlrrepff 

Some  solitary  confinement^ 

How  to  dixect  their  stepa. 

(Not  worth  thy  care  a  carroty) 

Whore  in  world-hidden  cell 

vn. 

Thou  thy  own  Crusoe  might  have  acted  well, 

Thou  best  Philosopher  made  oat  of  wood  ! 

Only  without  the  parrot ; 

Not  that  which  framed  the  tub. 

By  sure  experience  taught  to  know. 

Where  sate  the  Cynic  cub. 

With  nothing  in  his  bosom  sympathetic ; 

truly  such  or  no. 

But  from  those  groves  derived,  I  deem. 

Where  Plato  nursed  his  dream 

rr. 

Of  immortality; 

Seeing  that  clearly 

A  more  oompanionahle  pleasure— 

Thy  system  all  is  merely 

I  see  thy  steps  the  mighty  Tread-Mill  trace. 

Peripatetic. 

(The  subject  of  my  song; 

Thou  to  thy  pupils  dost  such  leaaona  give 

Delayed  however  long,) 

Of  how  to  live 

And  some  of  thilie  own  race, 

With  temperance,  sobriety,  morality. 

To  keep  thee  company,  thou  bring^et  with  thee 

(A  new  art,) 

along. 

That  frt>m  thy  school,  by  force  of  virtaofns  deedit 

There  with  thee  go. 

FAch  Tyro  now  proceeds 

Link'd  in  like  sentence. 

A  "Walking  Stewart!" 

With  regulated  pace  and  footing  slow. 

Each  old  acquaintance, 

Rogue — harlot— thief— that  live  to  future  ages; 

Through  many  a  labour'd  tome, 

Rankly  embalm'd  in  thy  too  natural  pages. 

GOING  OR  GONK 

Faith,  friend  De  Foe,  thou  art  quite  at  home  1 

z. 

Not  one  of  thy  great  offspring  thou  dost  lack. 

Fine  merry  franions. 

From  pirate  Singleton  to  pilfering  Jack. 

Wanton  companions. 

Here  Flandrian  Moll  her  brazen  incest  brags ; 

My  days  are  ev'n  banyans 

Vico-stript  Roxana,  penitent  in  rags, 

With  thinking  upon  ye  I 

There  points  to  Amy,  treading  equal  chimes, 

How  Death,  that  last  stinger. 

The  faithful  handmaid  to  her  faithless  crimes. 

Finis-writer,  end-bringer. 

Has  laid  his  chill  finger. 

T. 

Or  is  laying  on  ye. 

Incompetent  my  song  to  raise 

To  its  just  height  thy  praise, 

n. 

Great  Mill  J 

There 's  rich  Kitty  Wheatley, 

• 
That  by  thy  motion  proper 

With  footing  it  featly 

(No  thanks  to  wind,  or  sail,  or  working  rill). 

That  took  me  completely. 

She  sleeps  in  the  Kirk  Houae ; 

Tum'st  out  men's  consciences, 

And  poor  Polly  Perkin, 

That  were  begrimed  before,  as  clean  and  sweet 

Whose  Dad  was  stiU  firking 

As  flour  from  purest  wheat. 

The  jolly  ale  firkin. 

Into  thy  hopper. 

She's  gone  to  the  Work-house  i 

All  reformation  short  of  thee  but  nonsense  is, 

Or  human,  or  divine. 

III. 

Fine  Ghird'ner,  Ben  Carter 

▼I. 

(In  ten  counties  no  smarter) 

Compared  with  thee, 

Has  ta'en  his  departure 

What  are  the  labours  of  that  Jumping  Sect, 

For  Proserpine's  orchards : 
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And  LUy,  poBtilion, 

With  cheeks  of  vermilion. 

xz. 

Ib  one  of  a  million 

And  prudent  Miss  Wither 

That  fill  up  the  church-yards ; 

Not  in  jest  now  doth  vnther^ 

And  soon  must  go— whither 

IT. 

Nor  I  well,  nor  you  know; 

And,  lusty  as  Dido, 

And  flaunting  Miss  WaUer, 

Fat  Clemitson'a  widow 

Thai  soon  must  befall  her. 

Flits  now  a  small  shadow 

Whence  none  can  recall  her,     ' 

By  Stygian  hid  ford; 

Though  proud  onoe  as  Juno  I 

And  good  Master  Clapton 

Has  thirty  years  napt  on, 

The  ground  he  last  hapt  on, 

Intomb'd  by  feir  Widford  ; 

FREE  THOUGHTS  ON  SEVERAL  EMINENT 

Y. 

COMPOSERS. 

And  gallant  Tom  Dockwra, 

SOMB  cry  up  Haydn,  some  Mosart, 

Of  Nature's  finest  crockery, 

Just  as  the  whim  bites ;  for  my  party 

Now  but  thin  air  and  mockery, 

I  do  not  care  a  fiurthing  candle 

Lurks  by  Avemus, 

For  either  of  them,  or  for  HandeL — 

Whose  honest  grasp  of  hand 

Cannot  a  man  live  free  and  easy. 

Still,  while  his  life  did  stand. 

Without  admiring  Pergolesil 

At  friend's  or  foe's  command. 

Or  through  the  worid  with  comfort  go. 

Almost  did  bum  us. 

That  never  heard  of  Doctor  Blowl 

So  help  me  heaven,  I  hardly  have ; 

VI. 

And  yet  I  eat,  and  drink,  and  shave, 

Roger  de  Coverley 

Like  other  people,  if  you  watch  it, 

Not  more  good  man  than  he; 

And  know  no  more  of  stave  or  crotchety 

Tet  has  he  equally 

Than  did  the  primitive  Peruvians; 

Push'd  for  Cocytus, 

Or  those  old  ante-qneer-diluvians 

With  drivelling  Worral, 

That  lived  in  the  unwash'd  world  with  Jubal, 

And  wicked  old  Dorrell, 

Before  that  dirty  blacksmith  Tubal 

'Gainst  whom  I've  a  quarrel, 

By  stroke  on  anvil,  or  by  summ'at. 

Whose  end  might  offiight  us  1 — 

Found  out,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  gamut 

I  care  no  more  for  Cimarosa, 

vn. 

Than  he  did  for  Salvator  Rosa, 

Kindly  hearts  have  I  known ; 

Being  no  painter;  and  bad  luck 

Kindly  hearts,  they  are  flown  ; 

Be  mine,  if  I  can  bear  that  Gluck ! 

Here  and  there  if  but  one 

Old  Tycho  Brahe,  and  modem  Herschel, 

Linger  yet  imeffaced. 

Had  something  in  them ;  but  who's  Purcel  1 

Imbecile  tottering  elves. 

The  devil,  with  his  foot  %o  cloven. 

Soon  to  be  wreck'd  on  shelves, 

For  aught  I  care,  may  take  Beethoven ; 

These  scarce  are  half  themselves, 

And,  if  the  bargain  does  not  suit, 

With  age  and  care  erased. 

ril  throw  him  Weber  in  to  boot. 

There's  not  the  splitting  of  a  splinter 

•                                                 VIXI. 

To  choose  'twixt  him  last  named,  and  Winter. 

But  this  day  Fanny  Hutton 

Of  Doctor  Pepusch  old  queen  Dido 

Her  last  dress  has  put  on ; 

Knew  just  as  much,  God  knows,  as  I  do. 

Her  fine  lessons  forgotten. 

I  would  not  go  four  miles  to  visit 

She  died,  as  the  dimce  died ; 

Sebastian  Bach ;  (or  Batch,  which  is  it!) 

And  prim  Betsy  Chambers, 

No  more  I  would  for  Bononoini. 

Deca/d  in  her  members. 

As  for  Novello,  or  Rossini, 

No  longer  remembers 

I  shall  not  say  a  word  to  grieve  *em, 

Things,  as  she  onoe  did ; 

Because  they're  living;  so  I  leave  'em. 
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CHARACTEBa 

M&.  8«LBY,  A  WUUkir§  Gmtltmai^  I  Lucr,  SUtsr  to  &dky. 

KATKHftui*,  Wis*  to  8»»9.  I  Mm.  Framptoh,  A  Widow. 

SULTAMTS. 

ScxMX— o<  Mr.  8el^$  Houm,  or  m  the  grounds  a^jjacent. 


SCEKB— -4  Library. 
Mr.  Selbt.    KATHKBnrB. 

Sclhy.  Do  not  too  far  mistake  me,  gentlest  wife ; 
I  meant  to  chide  your  virtues,  not  yourself. 
And  those  too  with  allowance.     I  have  not 
Been  blest  by  thy  fair  side  with  five  white  years 
Of  smooth  and  even  wedlock,  now  to  touch 
With  any  strain  of  harshness  on  a  string 
Hath  yielded  me  such  music.     'Twaa  the  quality 
Of  a  too  grateful  nature  In  my  Katherine, 
That  to  the  lame  performance  of  some  vows, 
And  common  courtesies  of  man  to  wife. 
Attributing  too  much,  hath  sometimes  seem'd 
To  esteem  as  favours,  what  in  that  blest  imion 
Are  but  reciprocal  and  trivial  dues, 
As  fairly  yours  as  mine :  'twas  this  I  thought 
Gently  to  reprehend. 

Kath,  In  friendship's  barter 

The  riches  we  exchange  should  hold  some  level, 
And  corresponding  worth.    Jewels  for  toys 
Demand  some  thanks  thrown  in.    You  took  me, 

sir. 
To  that  blest  haven  of  my  peace,  your  bosom. 
An  orphan  founder'd  in  the  world's  black  storm. 
Poor,  you  have  made  me  rich;  from  lonely  maiden, 
Your  cherish'd  and  your  full-accompanied  wife. 


Sdhy.  But  to  divert  the  subject :  Kate  too  foo 
I  would  not  wrest  your  meanings ;  else  that  wa 
Accompanied,  and  full-accompanied  too. 
Might  raise  a  doubt  in  some  men,  that  their  wiv 
Haply  did  think  their  company  too  long; 
And  over-company,  we  know  by  proof. 
Is  worse  than  no  attendance 

KatK  I  must  guess, 

You  speak  this  of  the  Widow — 

ScJJby.  'Twas  a  bolt 

At  random  shot ;  but  if  it  hit,  believe  me, 
I  am  most  sorry  to  have  woimded  you 
Through  a  friend's  side.     I  know  not  how  i 

have  swerved 
From  our  first  talk.     I  was  to  caution  you 
Against  this  fault  of  a  too  grateful  nature : 
Which,  for  some  girlish  obligations  past. 
In  that  relenting  season  of  the  heart, 
When  slightest  favours  pass  for  benefits 
Of  endless  binding,  would  eutail  upon  you 
An  iron  slavery  of  obsequious  duty 
To  the  proud  will  of  an  imperious  woman. 

Kath.  The  favours  are  not  sUght  to  her  I  ow< 

Selby.    Slight  or  not  slight,   the  tribute  a 
exacts 
Cancels  all  dues—  [Avoktw^ 

even  now  I  hear  her  call  yoi 
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In  such  a  tone,  aa  lordliest  mistressos 
Expect  a  slave's  attendance.    Prithee,  Kate, 
Let  her  expect  a  brace  of  minutes  or  bo. 
Say  you  are  busy.    Use  her  by  degrees 
To  some  lees  hard  exactions. 

Kath.  I  conjure  you, 

Detain  me  not    I  will  return — 

Selby,  Sweet  wife, 

Use  thy  own  pleasure—  [JBcftKATHwmw. 

but  it  troubles  me. 
A  visit  of  three  days,  as  was  pretended. 
Spun  to  ten  tedious  weeks,  and  no  hint  given 
When  she  will  go  I    I  would  this  buxom  Widow 
Were  a  thought  handsomer !    I'd  &irlj  try 
My  Katherine's  constancy;  make  desperate  love 
In  seeming  earnest;  and  raise  up  such  broils^ 
That  she,  not  I,  should  be  the  first  to  warn 
The  insidious  guest  depart. 

S6-«nter  Katebbutb. 

So  soon  retum'd  1 
What  was  our  Widow's  willl 
Kath,  A  trifle,  sir. 

Sdby.  Some  toilet  service— to  adjust  her  head. 
Or  help  to  stick  a  pin  in  the  right  place — 
KtUh,  Indeed  'twas  none  of  these. 
Sdby,  Or  new  vamp  up 

The  tamish'd  doak  she  came  in.     I  have  seen 

her 
Demand  such  service  &om  thee,, as  her  maid, 
Twice  told  to  do  it,  would  blush  angry-red. 
And  pack  her  few  clothes  up.    Poor  fool  I  fond 

slave  1 
And  yet  my  dearest  Kate ! — This  day  at  least 
(It  is  our  wedding-day)  we  spend  in  freedom. 
And  will  forget  our  Widow. — Philip,  our  coach — 
Why  weeps  my  wife  1     You  know,  I  promised 

you 
An  airing  o'er  the  pleasant  Hampshire  downs 
To  the  blest  cottage  on  the  green  hill  side, 
Where  first  I  told  my  love.    I  wonder  much. 
If  the  crimson  parlour  hath  exchanged  its  hue 
For  colours  not  so  welcome.   Faded  though  it  be, 
It  will  not  show  less  lovely  than  the  tinge 
Of  this  faint  red,  contending  with  the  pale. 
Where  once  the  full-flush'd  health  gave  to  this 

cheek 
An  apt  resemblance  to  the  fruit's  warm  side. 
That  bears  my  Eatherine's  name. — 

Our  carriage,  Philip. 

Now,  Robin,  what  make  you  heret 

Sarvant.  Hay  it  please  you, 

The  coachman  has  driven  out  with  Mrs.  Frampton. 

Sdby.  He  had  no  orders — 

Servant.  None,  sir,  that  I  know  of. 

But  from  the  lady,  who  expects  some  letter 


At  the  next  Post  Town. 

Selby.  Oo,  Robin.  iSxit  Servant. 

How  is  this  ? 

KcUh,  I  came  to  tell  you  so,  but  fear'd  your 
anger — 

Selby,  It  was  ill  done  though  of  this  Mistress 
Frampton, 
This  forward  Widow.    But  a  ride's  poor  loss 
Imports  not  much.    In  to  your  chamber,  love. 
Where  you  with  music  may  beguile  the  hour. 
While  I  am  tossing  over  dusty  tomes, 
Till  our  most  reasonable  friend  returns. 

£cUk.  I  am  all  obedience.  [£et<  Katrbbin-b. 

Selby.  Too  obedient,  Kate, 

And  to  too  many  masters.    I  can  hardly 
On  such  a  day  as  this  refrain  to  speak 
My  sense  of  this  injurious  friend,  this  pest. 
This  household  evil,  this  close-clinging  fiend. 
In  rough  terms  to  my  wife.    "Death,  my  own 

servants 
ControU'd  above  me  !  orders  coimtermanded ! 
What  next  t         IServant  enUrt  and  anmmnceM  the  Sitter. 

JBwterLuoT. 
Sister  1  I  know  you  are  come  to  welcome 
This  day's  return.    'Twas  well  done. 

iMcy,  Tou  seem  ruffled. 

In  years  gone  by  this  day  was  used  to  be 
The  smoothest  of  the  year.    Tour  honey  tum'd 
So  soon  to  gall  ? 

Sdby,  Gall'd  am  I,  and  with  cause. 

And  rid  to  death,  yet  cannot  get  a  riddance. 
Nay,  scarce  a  ride,  by  this  proud  Widow's  leave. 

lAtey.  Something  you  wrote  me  of  a  Mistress 
Frampton. 

Sdby.  She  came  at  first  a  meek  admitted  guest. 
Pretending  a  short  stay ;  her  whole  deportment 
Seem'd  as  of  one  obliged.    A  slender  trunk. 
The  wardrobe  of  her  scant  and  ancient  clothing. 
Bespoke  no  more.    But  in  few  days  her  dress. 
Her  looks,  were  proudly  changed.    And  now  she 

flaunts  it 
In  jewels  stolen  or  borrowed  from  my  wife ; 
Who  owes  her  some  strange  service,  of  what 

nature 
I  must  be  kept  in  ignorance.    Katherine's  meek 
And  gentle  spirit  cowers  beneath  her  eye,       * 
As  spell-bound  by  some  witch. 

Lvbcy.  Some  mystery  hangs  on  it. 

How  bears  she  in  her  carriage  towards  yourself? 

Sdby,  As  one  who  fears,  and  yet  not  greatly 
cares 
For  my  displeasure.    Sometimes  I  have  thought, 
A  secret  glance  would  toll  me  she  could  love, 
If  I  but  gave  encouragement    Before  me 
She  keeps  some  moderation ;  but  is  never 
Closeted  with  my  wife,  but  in  the  end 
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I  6nd  my  Katherine  in  briny  tears. 

From  the  email  chamber,  where  she  first  was 

lodged, 
The  gradual  fiend  by  specious  wriggling  arts 
Has  now  ensconced  herself  in  the  best  part 
Of  this  large  mansion ;    calls  the  left  wing  her 

own; 
Commands  my  servants,  equipage.— I  hear 
Her  hated  tread.    What  makes  she  back  so  boouI 

Enter  Mas.  FsAiiFTOir. 
Mrs.  F.  0, 1  am  jolter  d,  bruised,  and  shook  to 
death. 
With  your  vile  Wiltshire  roads.    The  yillain 

PhiUp 
Chose,  on  my  conscience,  the  perveneet  tracks, 
And  stoniest  hard  lanes  in  all  the  county. 
Till  I  was  fain  get  out,  and  so  walk  back. 
My  errand  unperform'd  at  Andover. 
Lvxy.  And  I  shall  love  the  knave  for  ever  after. 

Mrs,  F.  A  friend  with  you  ! 
Sdby.  My  eldest  sister,  Lucy, 

Come  to  congratulate  this  returning  mom. — 
Sister,  my  wife's  friend,  Mistress  Frampton. 

Mrs.  F.  Pray, 

Be  seated,   for  your  brother^s   sake,   you   are 

welcome. 
I  had  thought  this  day  to  have  spent  in  homely 

fashion 
With  the  good  couple,  to  whose  hospitality 
I  stand  so  far  indebted.     But  your  coming 
Makes  it  a  feast. 
Luq/.  She  does  the  honours  natui^y — 

[Aside. 
Selby.  As  if  she  were  the  mistress  of  the  house — 

[Ande. 
Mrs.  F.   I  love  to  be  at   home  with  loving 
friends. 
To  stand  on  ceremony  with  obligations, 
Is  to  restrain    the    obliger.    That    old    coach, 

though, 
Of  yours  jumbles  one  strangely. 

Selby.  I  shall  order 

An  equipage  soon,  more  easy  to  you,  madam — 
Lucy.  To  drive  her  and  her  pride  to  Lucifer, 
I  hope  he  means.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  F.  I  must  go  trim  myself;   this  humbled 
garb 
Would  shame  a  wedding-feast.    I  have  your  leave 
For  a  short  absence  1 — and  your  Katherine — 
Selby.  You'll  find  her  in  her  closet — 
Mrs.  F,  Fare  you  well,  then. 

lExU. 
Selby,  How  like  you  her  assurance  1 
Lucy,  Even  so  well, 

That  if  this  Widow  were  my  guest,  not  yours. 


She  should  have  coach  enough,  and  scope  to  ride: 
My  merry  groom  should  in  a  trice  convey  her 
To  Sarum  Plain,  and  set  her  down  at  Stonehenge, 
To'  pick  her  path  through  those   antiques  at 

leisure; 
She  should  take  sample  of  our  Wiltshire  flinta 
0,  be  not  lightly  jealous  1  nor  surmise. 
That  ton  wanton  bold-fstced  thing  like  th» 
Your  modest  shrinking  Katherine  could  impart 
Secrets  of  any  worth,  especially 
Secrets  that  touch'd  your  peace.     If  there  be 

aught. 
My  life  upon't,  'tis  but  some  girlish  story 
Of  a  First  Love ;  which  even  the  boldest  wife 
Might  modestly  deny  to  a  husband's  ear. 
Much  more  your  timid  and  too  sensitive  Katherine. 

Sdby.  I  think  it  is  no  more ;  and  wHl  dismin 
My  further  fears,  if  ever  I  have  had  such. 

Lucy.  Shall  we  go  walk  1  I'd  see  your  gardaoa. 
brother; 
And  how  the  new  trees  thrive,  I  recommended. 
Your  Katherine  is  engaged  now — 

SeUfff.  Til  attend  yon. 

lExeuaL 

Bosxm—SerMmt^  HaO, 
HousnEBBPBS,  Panjp,  amd  otkars,  faiyllf . 
ffouaeheeper.  Our  Lady's  guest,  since  her  short 
ride,  seems  ruffled. 
And  somewhat  in  disorder.    Philip,  Philip, 
I  do  suspect  some  roguery.     Your  mad  tricks 
Will  some  day  cost  you  a  good  place,  I  warrant 
Philip.  Qood  Mistress  Jane,  our  serious  house- 
keeper. 
And  sage  Duenna  to  the  maids  and  scullions, 
We  must  have  leave  to  laugh ;    our  brains  are 

younger. 
And  undisturb'd  with  care  of  keys  and  pantries. 
We  are  wild  things. 
Butler.  Qood  Philip,  tell  us  aU. 

All.  Ay,  as  you  live,  tell,  tell — 
Philip.  Mad  fellows,  you  shall  have  it 
The  Widow's  bell  rang  lustily  and  loud — 
Butler.  1  think  that  no  one  can  mistake  her 

ringing. 
Waiting-maid.  Our  Lady's  ring  is  soft  sweet 
music  to  it, 
More  of  entreaty  hath  it  than  command. 
Philip.  I  lose  my  story,  if  you  interrupt  me 
thus. 
The  bell,  I  say,  rang  fiercely ;  and  a  voice 
More  shrill  than  bell,  call'd  out  for  **  Coachmau 

Philip!" 
I  straight  obey'd,  as  'tis  my  name  and  office. 
"  Drive  me,"  quoth  she,  ''to  the  next  market  town. 
Where  I  have  hope  of  letters."     I  made  haste ; 
Put  to  the  horses,  saw  her  safely  coach'd. 
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And  drove  hop — 

Waiting-maid,  By  the  Btraight  high  road  to 
Andover, 
I  guess — 
Philip.  Pray,    warrant    things    within    your 
knowledge,  * 

Good  Mistress  Abigail ;  look  to  your  dressings, 
And  leave  the  skill  in  horses  to  the  coachman. 
BuUer.  He'll    have   his    humour;     best   not 

interrupt  him. 
PhUip,  'Tis  market-day,  thought  I ;    and  the 
poor  beasts, 
Meeting  such  droves  of  cattle  and  of  people, 
May  take  a  fright ;  so  down  the  lane  I  trundled. 
Where    Goodman    Dobson's    crazy    mare    was 

founder  d. 
And  where  the  flints  were  biggest,  and  ruts 

widest, 
By   ups   and   downs,   and  sach  bone<;racking 

motions 
We  floundered  on  a  furlong,  till  my  madam, 
In  policy,  to  save  the  few  joints  left  her, 
Betook  her  to  her  feet,  and  there  we  parted. 
il2^  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I 
Butler,  Hang  her,  'tis  pity  such  as  she  should 

ride. 
Waiting-maid,  I  think  she  is  a  witch ;   I  have 
tired  myself  out 
With  sticking  pins  in  her  pillow ;  still  bhe  'scapes 
them — 
Butler.  And  I  with  helping  her  to  mum  for 
claret. 
But  never  yet  could  cheat  her  dainty  palate. 
ffoutekeeper.  Well,  well,  she  is  the  guest  of  oar 
good  Mistress, 
And  so  should  be  respected.    Though,  I  think, 
Our  Master  cores  not  for  her  company. 
He  would  ill  brook  we  should  express  so  much 
By  rude  discourtesies,  and  short  attendance. 
Being  but  servants.     (A  BeU  ringi  furioudy,) 

*Ti8  her  bell  speaks  now ; 
Good,  good,  bestir  yourselves :  who  knows  who's 
wantedt  ' 
Butler,  But  'twas  a   merry   trick  of  Philip 
coachman.  [ExemL 

ScsirKw— jrr«.  Sdbjft  Chamber, 
Mas.  FfUMPToir,  KATHxaxHB,  teorkbtg, 
Mn.  F.  I  am  thinking,  child,  how  contrary  our 
fates 
Have    traced  our  lots    through  life. — ^Another 
'         needle, 

This  works  untowardly. — An  heiress  bom 
To  splendid  prospects,  at  our  conmion  school 
I  was  as  one  above  you  all,  not  of  you ; 
Hsi  my  distinct  prerogatives ;  my  freedoms, 


Denied  to  you.    Pray,  Usten —  x 

Kath.  I  must  hear. 

What  you  are  pleased  to  speak — ^how  my  heart 
smks  here  I  [Atide. 

Mn,  F,  My  chamber  to  myself,  my  separate 
maid,    . 
My  coach,  and  so  forth. — Not  that  needle,  simple 

one. 
With  the  great  staring  eye  fit  for  a  Cyclops  I 
Mine  own  are  not  so  blinded  with  their  grie&, 
But  I  could  make  a  shift  to  thread  a  smaller. 
A  cable  or  a  camel  might  go  through  this. 
And  never  strain  for  the  passage. 

KaJth,  I  will  fit  you.— 

Intolerable  tyranny !  [A$%dt, 

Mrt,  F,  Quick,  quick ; 

Tou  were  not  once  so  slack. — ^As  I  was  saying. 
Not  a  young  thing  among  ye,  but  observed  me 
Above  the  mistress.    Who  but  I  was  sought  to 
In  all  your  dangers,  all  your  little  difficulties, 
Tour  girlish  scrapes  1    I  was  the  scape-goat  still. 
To  fetch  you  off;  kept  all  your  secrets,  some, 
Perhaps,  since  then — 

Kath,  No  more  of  that,  for  mercy, 

If  you'd  not  have  me,  sinking  at  your  feet^ 
Cleave  the  cold  earth  for  oomfort.  [KimU, 

Mrg,F,  This  to  me! 

This  posture  to  your  friend  had  better  suited 
The  orphan  Katherine  in  her  humble  school-days 
To  the  then  rich  heiress,  than  the  wife  of  Selby, 
Of  wealthy  Mr.  Selby, 

To  the  poor  widow  Frampton,  sunk  as  she  is. 
Come,  come, 

Twas  something,  or  'twas  nothing,  that  I  said ; 
I  did  not  mean  to  fright  you,  sweetest  bed-fellow ! 
Tou  once  were  so,  but  Selby  now  engrosses  yon. 
I'll  make  him  give  you  up  a  night  or  so ; 
In  ftdth  I  will :  that  we  may  lie,  and  talk 
Old  tricks  of  school-days  over. 

Kath,  Hear  me,  madam — 

Mn.  F,  Not  by  that  name.    Tour  friend — 

Kath,  My  truest  friend. 

And  saviour  of  my  honour  ! 

Mn.  P,  This  sounds  better ; 

Tou  still  shall  find  me  such. 

Kath,  That  you  have  graced 

Our  poor  house  with  your  presence  hitherto. 
Has  been  my  greatest  oomfort,  the  sole  solace 
Of  my  forlorn  and  hardly  guess'd  estate. 
Tou  have  been  pleased 
To  accept  some  trivial  hospitalities, 
In  part  of  payment  of  a  long  arrear 
I  owe  to  you,  no  less  than  for  my  life. 

Mn.  P,  Tou  speak  my  services  too  large. 

Kath,  Nay,  leas; 

For  what  an  abject  thing  were  life  to  me 
Without  your  silence  on  my  dreatlfal  secret  t 
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And  I  would  wiah  the  league  we  have  renew'd 
Might  be  perpetual — 
Mrt.  F.  Have  a  care,  fine  madam  ! 

[Aride. 
Kath,  That   one  house  still  might  hold  us. 
But  my  husband 
Has  shown  himself  of  late — 

Mr$,  P,  How,  Mistress  Selbyl 

KcUh.  Not,  not  impatient.    Tou  misconstrue 

hJTn, 

He  honours,  and  he  loves,  nay,  he  must  love 
The  friend   of  his  wife's  youth.    But  there  are 

moods, 
In  which — 

Mr8.  P.  I  understand  you ; — ^in  which  husbands, 
And  wives  that  love,  may  wish  to  be  alone. 
To  nurse  the  tender  fits  of  new-bom  dalliance;, 
After  a  five  years'  wedlock. 

Kath,  Was  that  well. 

Or  charitably  put  1  do  these  pale  cheeks 
Proclaim  a  wanton  blood  1    This  wasting  form 
Seem  a  fit  theatre  for  Levity 
To  play  his  love-tricks  on ;  and  act  such  follies, 
As  even  in  Aifection's  first  bland  Moon 
Have  less  of  grace  than  pardon  in  best  wedlocks? 
I  was  about  to  say,  that  there  are  times, 
When  the  most  frank  and  sociable  man 
May  surfeit  on  most  loved  society, 
Prpferring  loneness  rather — 

Mrs,  P,  To  my  company — 

KcUk.  Ay,  yours,  or  mine,  or  any  one's.  Nay, 
take 
Not  this  unto  yourself.  Even  in  the  newness 
Of  our  first  married  loves  'twas  sometimes  so. 
For  solitude,  I  have  heard  my  Selby  say, 
Is  to  the  mind  as  rest  to  the  corporal  functions ; 
And  he  would  call  it  oft,  the  day's  soft  sleep, 

Mrs.  P.  What  is  your  drift]  and  whereto  tends 
this  speech, 
Rhetorically  labour'd  1 

Kath,  That  you  would 

Abstain  but  froin  our  house  a  month,  a  week; 

make  request  but  for  a  single  day. 

Mrs.  P,  A  month,  a  week,  a  day  !    A  single 
hour 
Is  every  week,  and  month,  and  the  long  year. 
And  all  the  years  to  come  !     My  footing  here, 
Slipt  once,  recovers  never.     From  the  state 
Of  gilded  roofs,  attendance,  luxuries, 
Parks,  gardens,  sauntering  walks,  or  wholesome 

rides. 
To  the  bare  cottage  on  the  withering  moor. 
Where  I  myself  am  servant  to  myself. 
Or  only  waited  on  by  blackest  thoughts — 
I  sink,  if  this  be  so.     No ;  here  I  sit. 

Kath,  Then  I  am  lost  for  ever  ! 

\8inka  at  her  feet— curtain  drops. 


SOBXS.— ^N  ApartmaU  eomUffuotta  to  Hks  iaat, 

Sblbt,  as  if  UHemmff. 

Sdby,  The  soimds  have  died  away.    What  aa 

I  changed  to  1 
What  do  I  here,  list'ning  like  to  an  abject^ 
Or  heartless  wittol,  that  must  hear  no  good. 
If  he  hear  aught  1      *  This  shall  to  the  ear  of 

your  husband." 
It    was   the   Widow's  word.     I    gueee'd   soms 

mysteiy. 
And  the  solution  with  a  vengeance  comes. 
What  can  my  wife  have  left  untold  to  me^ 
That  must  be  told  by  proxy  1     I  begin 
To  call  in  doubt  the  course  of  her  life  past 
Under'^my  very  eyea    She  hath  not  been  good. 
Not  virtuous,  not  discreet ;  she  hath  not  outrun 
My  wishes  still  with  prompt  and  meek  obaenranoa 
Perhaps  she  is  not  £edr,  sweet-voiced ;  her  eyes 
Not  like  the  dove's ;  all  this  as  well  may  bc^ 
As  that  she  should  entreasure  up  a  secret 
In  the  peculiar  closet  of  her  breast, 
And  grudge  it  to  my  ear.    It  is  my  right 
To  claim  the  halves  in  any  truth  she  owns, 
As  much  as  in  the  babe  I  have  by  her ; 
Upon  whose  &ce  henceforth  I  fear  to  look. 
Lest  I  should  fancy  in  its  inilocent  brow 
Some  strange  shame  written. 

Enter  Lcct. 
Sister,  an  anxious  word  with  you. 
From  out  the  chamber,  where  my  wife  but  now 
Held  talk  with  her  encroaching  friend,  I  heard 
(Not  of  set  purpose  heark'ning,  but  by  chance) 
A  voice  of  chiding,  answer  d  by  a  tone 
Of  replication,  such  as  the  meek  dove 
Makes,  when  the  kite  has  clutch'd  her.    The  high 

Widow 
Was  loud  and  stormy.    I  distinctly  heard 
One  threat  pronoimced — **  Tour  husband  shall 

know  all." 
I  am  no  listener,  sister ;  and  I  hold 
A  secret,  got  by  such  unmanly  shift. 
The  pitiful'st  of  thefts ;  but  what  mine  ear, 
I  not  intending  it,  receives  perforce, 
I  count  my  lawful  prize.     Some  subtle  meaning 
Lurks  in  this  fiend's  behaviour ;  which,  by  force, 
Or  fraud  I  must  make  mine. 

Lucy.  The  gentlest  meaos 

Are  still  the  wisest    What,  if  you  should  preMJ 
Your  wife  to  a  disclosure  1 

Sdby.  I  have  tried 

All  gentler  means ;  thrown  out  low  hints,  irfiieh,   ' 
though  I 

Merely  siiggestions  still,  have  never  fiul'd 
To  blanch  her  cheek  with  fears.    Roughlier  to 
insist, 
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Would  be  to  kill,  where  I  but  meant  to  heaL 
jAMsy,  Tour  own  description  gave  that  Widow 
out 
As  one  not  much  precise,  nor  over  007, 
And  nice  to  listen  to  a  suit  of  love. 
What  if  you  feign'd  a  courtship,  putting  on, 
(To  work  the  secret  from  her  easy  fiuth,) 
For  honest  ends,  a  most  dishonest  seeming? 
S<^,  I  see  your  driffc,  and  partly  meet  your 
counsel 
But  must  it  not  in  me  appear  prodigious, 
To  say  the  least,  imnatural,  and  suspicious, 
To  move  hot  love,  where  I  have  shown  cool  scorn. 
And  undissembled  looks  of  blank  aversion  1 
lAkcy,  Vain  woman  is  the  dupe  of   her  own 
charms. 
And  easily  credits  the  reeistleBS  power. 
That  in  besieging  beauty  lies,  to  cast  down 
The  slight-built  fortress  of  a  casual  hate. 
StiJby.  I  am  resolved — 

Lw^.  Success  attend  your  wooing  1 

&26y.  And  FU  about  it  roundly,  my  wise  sister. 

SCKHX.— 7^  lAbrary, 
Mb.  Sblbt.    Mb8.  Fbaxptoit. 

Sdhy,  A  fortunate  encounter.  Mistress  Framp- 
ton. 
My  purpose  was,  if  you  could  spare  so  much 
From  your  sweet  leisure,  a  few  words  in  private. 

Mrz,  F,  What  mean  his  alter'd  tones]    These 
looks  to  me. 
Whose  glances  yet  he  has  repell'd  with  coolness  1 
Is  the  wind  changed  1    111  veer  about  with  it. 
And  meet  him  in  all  fiuhions.  [^nds. 

All  my  leisure. 
Feebly  bestow'd  upon  my  kind  friends  here. 
Would  not  express  a  tithe  of  the  obligements 
I  every  hour  incur. 

Bdhy,  No  more  of  that. 

I  know  not  why,  my  wife  hath  lost  of  late 
Much  of  her  cheerfiil  spirits. 

Mn,  P,  It  was  my  topic 

ToKiay ;  and  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
I  still  am  chiding  with  her.     "  Child,**  I  said. 
And  said  it  pretty  roundly — ^it  may  be 
I  was  too  peremptory — we  elder  school-fellows. 
Presuming  on  the  advantage  of  a  year 
Or  two,  which,  in  that  tender  time,  seem'd  much. 
In  after  years,  much  like  to  elder  sisters, 
Are  prone  to  keep  the  authoritative  style. 
When  time  has  made  the  difference  most  ridicu- 
lous— 

StiUty.  The  observation  *s  shrewd. 

Mm.  P,  "  Child,"  I  was  saying, 

"  If  some  wives  had  obtained  a  lot  like  yours," 
And  then  perhaps  I  sigh'd,  "  they  would  not  sit 


In  comers  moping,  like  to  sullen  moppets. 
That  want  their  will,  but  dry  their  eyes,  and  look 
Their  cheerful  husbands  in  the  fietoe,"  perhaps 
I  said,  their  Selbysj  "  with  proportion'd  looks 
Of  honest  joy." 

Sdby.  Tou  do  suspect  no  jealousy) 

Mrt,  P,  What  is  his  import  1    Whereto  tends 
his  speech  1  [JtiU. 

Of  whom,  or  what,  should  she  be  jealous,  fir  1 

Sdby.  I  do  not  know,  but  women  have  their 
fancies ; 
And  underneath  a  cold  indifiference. 
Or  show  of  some  distaste,  husbands  have  mask'd 
A  growing  fondness  for  a  female  friend. 
Which  the  wife's  eye  was  sharp  enough  to  see^ 
Before  the  friend  had  wit  to  find  it  out. 
Tou  do  not  quit  us  soon) 

Mri.P.  'Tisaslfind; 

Tour  Katherine  profits  by  my  lessons,  sir. — 
Means  this  man  honest  ?  Is  there  no  deceit  1  [AtkU. 

Sdby,  She  cannot  choose. — ^Well,  well,  I  have 
been  thinking. 
And  if  the  matter  were  to  do  again — 

Mn.  P.  What  matter,  sir  1 

SeU)y,  This  idle  bond  of  wedlock  ; 

These  sour-sweet  briars,  fetters  of  harsh  silk ; 
I  might  have  made,  I  do  not  say  a  better. 
But  a  more  fit  choice  in  a  wife. 

Mr».  P,  The  parch'd  ground, 

In  hottest  Julys,  drinks  not  in  the  showers 
More  greedily  than  I  his  words !  iAside. 

Sdby.  My  humour 

Is  to  be  frank  and  jovial ;  and  that  man 
Aifects  me  best,  who  most  reflects  me  in 
My  xhost  free  temper. 

Mrs.  P.  Were  you  free  to  choose, 

As  jestingly  Fll  put  the  supposition. 
Without  a  thought  reflecting  on  your  Katherine, 
What  sort  of  Woman  would   you  make  your 
choice  1 

Sdby.  I  like  your  humour  and  will  meet  your 
jest 
She  should  be  one  about  my  Eatherine's  age ; 
But  not  so  old,  by  some  ten  years,  in  gravity, 
One  that  would  meet  my  mirth,  sometimes  out- 
run it; 
No  muling,  pming  moppet,  as  you  said. 
Nor  moping  maid  that  I  must  still  be  teaching 
The  freedoms  of  a  wife  all  her  life  after : 
But  one  that,  having  worn  the  chain  before, 
(And  worn  it  lightly,  as  report  gave  out,) 
Enfranchised  from  it  by  her  poor  foors  death. 
Took  it  not  so  to  heart  that  I  need  dread 
To  die  myself,  for  fear  a  second  time 
To  wet  a  widow's  eye. 

Mrs.  P.  Some  widows,  sir. 

Hearing  you  talk  so  wildly,  would  be  1^ 
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To  put  strange  misconBtruction  on  your  words, 

As  aioiing  at  a  Turkish  liberty. 

Where  the  free  husband  hath  his  seyeral  mates, 

His  Penseroso,  his  Allegro  wife, 

To  suit  his  sober  or  his  frolic  fit. 

Self*y.  How  judge  you  of  that  latitude  1 

Mrs.  P,  As  one, 

European  customs  bred,  must  judge.     Had  I 
Been  bom  a  native  of  the  liberal  East, 

might  have  thought  as  they  do.    Tet  I  knew 
A  married  man  that  took  a  second  wife, 
And  (the  man's  circumstances  duly  weigh'd. 
With  all  their  bearings)  the  considerate  world 
Nor  much  approved,  nor  much  condemn'd  the 
deed. 

Sdhy.  You  move  my  wonder  strangely.    Pray, 
proceed. 

Mn.  P,  An  eye  of  wanton  liking  he  had  placed 
Upon  a  Widow,  who  liked  him  again. 
But  stood  on  terms  of  honourable  love, 
And  scrupled  wronging  his  most  virtuous  wife  — 
When  to  their  ears  a  lucky  rumour  ran. 
That  this  demure  and  saintlyHseeming  wife 
Had  a  first  husband  living ;  with  the  which 
Being  queetion'd,  she  but  faintly  could  deny. 
"  A  priest  indeed  there  was ;  some  words  had 

pass'd. 
But  scarce  amounting  to  a  marriage  rite. 
Her  friend  was  absent ;  she  supposed  him  dead ; 
And,   seven  years  parted,   both  were    free  to 
choose." 

Sdby.  What  did  the  indignant  husband  1     Did 
he  not 
With  violent  handlings  stigmatise  the  cheek 
Of  the  deceiving  wife,  who  had  entail'd 
Shame  on  their  innocent  babe  ? 

Mrs.  P.  He  neither  tore 

His  wife's  locks  nor  his  own;  but  wisely  weighing 
His  own  ofifence  with  hers  in  equal  poise, 
And  woman's  weakness  'gainst  the  strength  of 

man. 
Came  to  a  calm  and  witty  compromise. 
He  coolly  took  his  gay-faced  widow  home, 
Made  her  his  second  wife ;  and  still  the  first 
Lost  few  or  none  of  her  prerogatives. 
The  servants  call'd  her  mistress  still ;  she  kept 
The  keys,  and  had  the  total  ordering 
Of   the  house  affairs;    and,  some    slight  toys 

excepted, 
Was  all  a  moderate  wife  would  wish  to  be. 

Selby.  A  tale  fiill  of  dramatic  incident ! — 
And  if  a  man  should  put  it  in  a  play, 
How  should  he  name  the  parties? 

Mrs.  P.  The  man's  name 

Through  time  I  have  forgot — the  widow's  too  ; — 
But  his  first  wife's  first  name,  her  maiden  one. 
Was — not  unlike  to  ikaX  your  Katherine  bore. 


Before  she  took  the  honored  style  of  Sdby. 
StXtyy.  A  dangerous  meaning  m  your  riddk 
lurks. 
One  knot  is  yet  unsolved ;  that  told,  this  i 
And  most  mysterious  drama  enda.     The  i 
Of  that  first  husband — 

Alter  Lucr. 

Mn,  P,  Sir,  your  pardon — 

The  allegory  fits  your  private  ear. 
Some  half  hour  hence,  in  the  garden's  secret  walk. 
We  shall  have  leisure.  [&& 

Sdhy.  Sister,  whence  come  yon? 

Lucy.  From  your  poor  Katherine's  chamber, 
where  she  droops 
In  sad  presageful  tho^ights,  and  sighs,  and  weeps, 
And  seems  to  pray  by  turns.    At  times  she  looki 
As  she  would  pour  her  secret  in  my  boeona — 
Then  starts,  as  I  have  seen  her,  at  the  mention 
Of  some  immodest  act.    At  her  requesl 
I  left  her  on  her  knee& 

Sdby.  The  fittest  postore; 

For  great  has  been  her  fault  to  Heaven  and  ma 
She  married  me  with  a  first  husband  living 
Or  not  known  not  to  be  so^  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment 
Of  any  but  indifferent  hoDesty, 
Must  be  eeteem'd  the  samei  Hie  shallow  Widow, 
Caught  by  my  art»  under  a  riddling  veil 
Too  thin  to  hide  her  meaning,  hath  oonfess'd  all 
Tour  coming  in  broke  off  the  confermce. 
When  she  was  ripe  to  tell  the  fatal  namg 
That  seals  my  wedded  doom. 

Lucy,  Was  she  so  forwaKi 

To  pour  her  hateful  meanings  in  your  ear 
At  the  first  hint  ? 

Sdby.  Her  newly  flatter'd  hopes 

Array'd  themselves  at  first  in  forms  of  doubt; 
And  with  a  female  caution  she  stood  off 
Awhile,  to  read  the  meaning  of  my  suit, 
Which  with  such  honest  seeming  I  enforced, 
That  her  cold  scruples  soon  gave  way;  and  now 
She  rests  prepared,  as  mistress,  or  as  wife. 
To  seize  the  place  of  her  betrayed  friend — 
My  much  offending,  but  more  suffering,  Katheiina 

Lucy.  Into  what  labyrinth  of  fearful  shapes 
My  simple  project  has  conducted  you — 
Were  but  my  wit  as  skilful  to  invent 
A  clue  to  lead  you  forth  ! — I  call  to  mind 
A  letter,  which  your  wife  received  from  the  Cape^ 
Soon  after  you  were  married,  with  some  cinmm* 

stances 
Of  mystery  too, 

Sdhy.  I  well  remember  it. 

That  letter  did  confirm  the  truth  (she  said) 
Of  a  friend's  death,  which  she  had  long  fear'd  tm^ 
But  knew  not  for  a  fajci.    A  youth  of  promias 
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She  gaye  him  out — a  hot  adventurous  spirit — 
That  had  set  sail  in  quest  of  golden  dreams, 
And  cities  in  the  heart  of  Central  Afric  ; 
But  named  no  names,  nor  did  I  care  to  press 
My  question  further,  in  the  passionate  grief 
She  showed  at  the  receipt.     Might  this  be  he  1 

Lw:y,  Tears  were  not  all.     When  that  first 
shower  was  past. 
With  daap'd  hands  she  raised  her  eyes  to  HeaVn, 
As  if  in  thankfulness  for  some  escape, 
Or  strange  deliverance,  in  the  news  implied, 
Which  sweeten'd  that  sad  news. 

SSdby.  Something  of  that 

I  noted  also — 

LiKy,  In  her  closet  once. 

Seeking  some  other  trifle,  I  espied 
A  ring,  in  mournful  characters  deciphering 
The  death  of  "  Robert  Halford,  aged  two 
And  twenty."     Brother,  I  am  not  given 
To  the  confident  use  of  wagers,  which  I  hold 
Unseemly  in  a  woman's  ailment; 
But  I  am  strangely  tempted  now  to  risk 
A  thousand  pounds  out  of  my  patrimony, 
(And  let  my  future  husband  look  to  it. 
If  it  be  lost,)  that  this  immodest  Widow 
Shall  name  the  name  that  tallies  with  that  ring. 

Selby.  That  wager  lost,  I  should  be  rich  indeed — 
Rich  in  my  rescued  Kate — rich  in  my  honour, 
Which  now  was  bankrupt    Sister,  I  accept 
Your  merry  wager,  with  an  aching  heart 
For  very  fear  of  winning.    *Tis  the  hour 
That  I  should  meet  my  Widow  in  the  walk. 
The  south  side  of  the  garden.    On  some  pretence 
Lure  forth  my  Wife  that  way,  that  she  may  wit- 
ness 
Omr  seeming  courtship.    Keep  us  still  in  sight. 
Yourselves  unseen ;  and  by  some  sign  I'll  give, 
(A  finger  held  up,  or  a  kerchief  waved,)  [us. 

You'll  know  your  wager  won— then  break  upon 
As  if  by  chance. 

Lucy,  I  apprehend  your  meaning — 

Sdlty,  And  may  you  prove  a  true  Cassandra 
here. 
Though  my  poor  acres  smart  toft,  wagering  sister ! 

{Exeunt. 
SCSNB.— Jfrf.  8dhjf$  chamber. 
Mb8.  FRAMPTOir.    Kathkukb. 

Mrs.  F,  Did  I  express  myself  in  terms  so  strong? 

£atk.  As  nothing  could  have  more  affrighted 
me. 

Mn.  F.  Think  it  a  hurt  friend's  jest,  in  retri- 
bution 
Of  a  suspected  cooling  hospitality. 
And,  for  my  staying  here,  or  going  hence, 
(Now  I  remember  something  of  our  aigument,) 
Selby  and  I  can  settle  that  between  us. 
You  look  amazed.    What  if  your  husband,  child, 


Himself  has  courted  me  to  stay  ? 

KcUJl  You  move 

My  wonder  and  my  pleasure  equally. 

Mrt.  F.  Yes,  courted  me  to  stay,  waved  all  ob- 
jections, 
Made  it  a  favour  to  yourselves ;  not  me. 
His  troublesome  guest,  as  you  surmised.    Child, 

child. 
When  I  recall  his  flattering  welcome,  I 
Begin  to  think  the  burden  of  my  presence 
Was— 

Kath.  What,  for  Heaven— 

Mr$.  F,  A  little,  little  spice 

Of  jealousy — that's  all — an  honest  pretext, 
No  wife  need  blush  for.  Say  that  you  should  see, 
(As  oftentimes  we  widows  take  such  fireedoms, 
Yet  still  on  this  side  virtue,)  in  a  jest 
Yoiur  husband  pat  me  on  the  chet- k,  or  steal 
A  kiss,  while  you  were  by, — ^not  else,  for  virtue's 
sake. 

£cuh,   I  could  endure  all  this,  thinking  my 
husband 
Meant  it  in  sport — 

Mrs,  F.  But  if  in  downright  earnest 

(Putting  myself  out  of  the  question  here) 
Your  Selby,  as  I  partly  do  suspect, 
Own'd  a  divided  heart — 

Kath,  My  own  would  brsak — 

Mrs.  F,  Why,  what  a  blind  and  witless  fool  it  is, 
That  will  not  see  its  gains,  its  infinite  gains — 

Ka^  Gain  in  a  loss. 

Or  mirth  in  utter  desolation ! 

Mn,F,  He  doating  on  a  face — suppose  it  mine. 
Or  any  other's  tolerably  fair — 
What  need  you  care  about  a  senseless  secret? 

Kaxk.  Perplex'd  and  fearful  woman  1    I  in  part 
Fathom  your  dangerous  meaning.      You  have 

broke 
The  worse  than  iron  band,  fretting  the  soul. 
By  which  you  held  me  captive.    Whether  my 

husband 
It  what  you  gave  him  out,  or  your  fool'd  fancy 
But  dreams  he  is  so,  either  way  I  am  free. 

Mrt,  F.   It  talks  it  bravely,  bhizons   out  its 
shame; 
A  very  heroine  while  on  its  knees ; 
Rowe's  Penitent,  an  absolute  Calista  ? 

Katk.  Not  to  thy  wretched  self  these  tears  are 
&lling; 
But  to  my  husband,  and  offended  Heaven, 
Some  drops  are  due— and  then  I  sleep  in  peace. 
Relieved   from    frightful    dreams,    my    dreams 
though  sad.  i^^*^ 

Mrt.  F.  I  have  gone  too  far.    Who  knows  but 
in  this  mood 
She  may  forestall  my  story,  win  on  Selby 
By  a  frank  confession  T— and  the  time  draws  on 
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For  oar  appointed  meetiiig.     The  game's  des- 
perate, 
For  which  I  play.    A  moment's  difference 
Kay  make  it  hers  or  mine.    I  fly  to  meet  him. 

ISxiL 

BcMMm,/—A  gmrdtm, 
Mb.  8BI.BT.    Maa.  FaAMPioir. 

8dbp,  I  am  not  so  ill  a  guesaer,  Mrs.  Fhunpton, 
Not  to  conjecture,  that  some  passages 
In  your  unfinished  story,  rightly  interpreted, 
Olanced  at  my  bosom's  peace ; 

You  knew  my  wife  1 

Mrt.  F.  Eyen  from  her  earliest  school  days — 
What  of  that? 
Or  how  is  she  concem'd  in  my  fine  riddles, 
Framed  for  the  hour's  amusement  f 

56%.  By  my  hopet 

Of  my  new  interest  conoeiyed  in  you, 
And  by  the  honest  passion  of  my  heart, 
Which  not  obliquely  I  to  you  did  hint; 
Come  from  the  clouds  of  misty  allegory. 
And  in  plain  language  let  me  hear  Uie  worst 
Stand  I  disgraced,  or  no  1 

Mrt,  F.  Then,  by  my  hopes 

Of  my  new  interest  conoeiyed  in  you. 
And  by  the  kindling  passion  in  my  breast. 
Which  through  my  riddles  you  had  almost  read, 
Adjured  so  strongly,  I  will  tell  you  alL 
In  her  school  years,  then  bordering  on  fifteen. 
Or  haply  not  much  past,  she  loved  a  youth — 

SeWy.  My  most  ingenuous  Widow — 

Mrs.  F.  Met  him  oft 

By  stealth,  where  I  still  of  the  party  was — 

Selby.  Prime  confidant  to  all  the  school,  I  war- 
rant, 
And  general  go-between —  lAside. 

Mrs.  F.  One  mom  he  came 

In  breathless  haste.     "  The  ship  was  under  sail, 
Or  in  few  hours  would  be,  that  must  convey 
Him  and  his  destinies  to  barbarous  shores, 
Where,  should  he  perish  by  inglorious  hands. 
It  would  be  consolation  in  his  death 
To  have  call'd  his  Katherine  his.** 

Selby.  Thus  far  the  story 

Tallies  with  what  I  hoped.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  F.  Wavering  between 

The  doubt  of  doing  wrong,  and  losing  him ; 
And  my  dissuaaions  not  o'er  hotly  urged, 
Whom   he  had  flatter'd  with   the  bride-maid's 
part;— 

Selby.  I  owQ  my  subtle  Widow,  then,  for  this. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  F.  Briefly,  we  went  to  church.     The  cere- 
mony 
Scarcely  was  huddled  over,  and  the  ring 
Yet  cold  upon  her  finger,  when  they  parted — 


He  to  his  ship ;  and  we  to  school  got  bsdic. 
Scarce  miss'd,  before  the  dinner-bell  ooold  ria^ 

Selby,  And  from  that  hour — 

Mn.  F.  Nor  sight,  nor  news  of  him, 

For  aught  that  I  could  hear,  she  e'er  obtain'd. 

Sdby.  Like  to  a  man  that  horers  in  sa^»eose 
Oyer  a  letter  just  receiyed,  on  wfaidi 
The  black  seal  hath  impreas'd  its  ominous  toks^ 
Whether  to  open  it  or  no,  so  I 
Suspended  stand,  whether  to  press  my  fiite 
Further,  or  check  ill  curiosity,  [nams 

That  tempts  me  to  more  loes. — Hie  name^  the 
Of  this  fine  youth  ? 

Mrs.F,  What  boots  it,  if 'twere  toldt 

Sdby.  Now,  by  our  lovsit 

And  by  my  hopes  of  happier  wedlocks^  some  day 
To  be  aooomplish'd,  giye  me  his  name  1 

Mrt,  F,  Tis  no  sndi  serious  matter.     It  was— 
Huntingdon. 

Sdhy.  How  haye  three  little  syllables  plnck'd 
from  me 
A  world  of  countless  hopes  t —  iAmk, 

Eyastre  Widow. 

Mn,  F.  How,sir!— I  like  not  this.  [A*^ 

Selby,  No.  no,  I  meant 

Nothing  but  good,  to  thee.    That  other  woman. 
How  shall  I  call  her  but  evasiye,  fiilse. 
And  treacherous  %—hj  the  trust  I  place  in  thesb 
Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly,  was  the  name 
As  you  pronounced  it  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Huntingdon — ^the  name, 

Which  his  paternal  grandfather  assumed. 
Together  with  the  estates  of  a  remote 
Kinsman  :  but  our  high-spirited  youth — 

Sdby.  Yes- 

Mn  F.  Disdaining 

For  sordid  pelf  to  truck  the  family  honours, 
At  risk  of  the  lost  estates,  resumed  the  old  style. 
And  answer'd  only  to  the  name  of — 

Selby.  What— 

Mrs.  F.  Of  Halford— 

Selby.   A  Huntingdon  to  Halford  changed  bo 
soon  ! 
Why,  then  I  see,  a  witch  hath  her  good  spells, 
As  well  as  bad,  and  can  by  a  backward  charm 
Unruffle  the  foul  storm  she  has  just  been  raising. 

{Aside.     He  makes  Ike  sijpui. 

My  frank,  fiur-spoken  Widow  I  let  this  kiss, 
Which  yet  aspires  no  higher,  speak  my  thanks, 
Till  I  can  think  on  greater. 

EnUr  LucT  and  KATHxann. 
Mrs,  F,  Interrupted ! 

Selby.  My  sister  here  !  and  see,  where  with  her 
comes 
My  serpent  gliding  in  an  angel's  form. 
To  taint  the  new-bom  Ekion  of  oar  joy& 
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Why  shotild  we  fear  them  1   Well  not  stir  a  foot. 
Nor  coy  it  for  their  pleasurea.  iHe  courts  the  Widow, 

Lucy  {to  Katkerine),  This  your  free, 

And  sweet  ingenuous  eonfession,  binds  me 
For  erer  to  you ;  and  it  shall  go  hard. 
But  it  shall  fetch  you  back  your  husband's  hearty 
That  now  seems  blindly  straying ;  or,  at  worst, 
In  me  you  haye  still  a   sister. — Some  wiyee, 

brother. 
Would  think  it  strange  to  catch  their  husbands 

thus 
Alone  with  a  trim  widow ;  but  your  Eatherine 
Is  arm'd,  I  think,  with  patience. 

KeUh.  I  am  fortified 

With  knowledge  of  self-faults  to  endure  worse 

wrongs. 
If  they  be  wrongly  than  he  can  lay  upon  me ; 
Even  to  look  on,  and  see  him  sue  in  earnest, 
As  now  I  think  he  does  it  but  in  seeming. 
To  that  ill  woman. 

Selby,  Goodwords,  gentle  Kate, 

And  not  a  thought  irreverent  of  our  Widow. 
Why  'twere  immannerly  at  any  time. 
But  most  unoourteous  on  our  wedding  day. 
When  we  should  show  most  hospitable. — Some 
wine  I  [  Wine  i$  brought. 

I  am  for  sports.    And  now  I  do  remember. 
The  old  Egyptians  at  their  banquets  placed 
A  chamel  sight  of  dead  men's  skulls  before  them* 
With  images  of  cold  mortality. 
To  temper   their   fierce  joys  when  they  grew 

rampant. 
I  like  the  custom  well :  and  ere  we  crown 
With  freer  mirth  the  day,  I  shall  propose. 
In  calmest  recollection  of  our  spirits, 
We  drink  the  solemn  *  Memory  of  the  Dead ' — 
Mr$.  F,  Or  the  supposed:  dead —      lAtide  iehim, 
Sdhy.  Pledge  me,  good,  wife —  i8heJBl», 

Nay,  higher  yet,  till  the  brimm'd  cup  swell  o'er. 
KcUh.  I  catch  the  awful  import  of  your  words ; 
And,  though  I  oould  accuse  you  of  unkindnees, 
Tet  as  your  lawful  and  obedient  wife. 
While  that  name  last  (as  I  perceive  it  fitding. 
Nor  I  much  longer  may  have  leave  to  use  it) 
I  calmly  take  the  office  you  impose ; 
And  on  my  knees,  imploring  their  foxgiveness. 
Whom  I  in  heaven  or  earth  may  have  o£fended. 
Exempt  from  starting  tears,  and  woman's  weak- 
ness, 
I  pledge  yOQ,  sir — the  Memory  of  the  Dead  ! 

[She  drmkt  huelvyf. 

Selby.  'Tis  gently  and  discreetly  said,  and  like 
My  former  loving  Kate. 
Mrt.  F.  Does  he  relent  1  [^side, 

Selby.  That  ceremony  past^  we  give  the  day 
To  unabated  sport    Aiid,  in  requital 
Of  Certain  stories  and  quaint  allegories, 


Which  my  rare  Widow  hath  been  telling  to  me 
To  raise  my  morning  mirth,  if  she  will  lend 
Her  patient  hearing,  I  will  here  recite 
A  Parable ;  and,  the  more  to  suit  her  taste, 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  East 

Mn,  F.  1  long  to  hear  it 

Some  tale,  to  fit  his  wife.  [Asidi. 

KcUh,  Now,  comes  my  Trial. 

Lucy,  The  hour  of  your  deliverance  is  at  hand. 
If  I  presage  right    Bear  up,  gentlest  sister. 

Sdby,  "The  Sultan  Haroun"— SUy— O  now  I 
have  it — 
"  The  Caliph  Haroun  in  his  orchards  had 
A  fruit-tree,  bearing  such  delicious  fruits, 
That  he  reserved  them  for  his  proper  gust ; 
And  through  the  Palace  it  was  Death  procUim'd 
To  any  one  that  should  purloin  the  same." 

Mrt,  F.  A  heavy  penance  for  so  light  a  fiiult— 

Selby.  Pray  you,  be  sUent,  else  you  put  me  out 
"  A  crafty  page,  that  for  advantage  watch'd. 
Detected  in  the  act  a  brother  page. 
Of  his  own  years,  that  was  his  bosom  friend ; 
And  thenceforth  he  became  that  other's  lord. 
And  like  a  tyrant  he  demean'd  himself. 
Laid  forced  exactions  on  his  fellow's  purse ; 
And  when  that  poor  means  fiiil'd,  held  o'er  his 

head 
Threats  of  impending  death  in  hideous  for  ms ; 
Till  the  small  culprit  on, his  nightly  couch 
Dream'd  of  strange  pains,  and  felt  lus  body  writhe 
In  tortuous  pangs  around  the  impaling  stake." 

Mrs,  F,  1  like  not  this  beginning — 

Selby.  Pray  you,  attend. 

"  The  Secret,  like  a  night-hag,  rid  his  sleeps. 
And  took  the  youthful  pleasures  from  his  days, 
And  chased  tiie  youthful  smoothness  from  his 

brow. 
That  from  a  rose-cheek'd  boy  he  waned  and  waned 
To  a  pale  skeleton  of  what  he  was ; 
And  would  have  died,  but  for  one  lucky  chance." 

KcUh,  Oh! 

Mn.  F,  Tour  wife — she  fiunts — some  cordial — 
smell  to  this. 

SeUyy.  Stand  off.    My  sister  best  will  do  that 
office. 

Mn,  F.  Are  all  his  tempting  speeches  come  to 
this  ?  {Aaide. 

Selby,  What  ail'd  my  wife? 

Kath,  A  warning  faintnesi,  sir. 

Seized  on  my  spirits,  when  you  came  to  where 
Tou  said  "  a  lucky  chance."  I  am  better  now : 
Please  you  go  on. 

Selby.  The  sequel  shall  be  brief 

Kath,  But)  brie^  or  long,  I  feel  my  fate  hangs 
on  it  [Aside 

Selby.   **  One  mom  the  Caliph,  in  a  covert  hid 
Close  by  an  arbour  where  the  two  boys  talk'd. 


